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Organizing  Ihe  Ndion 

Universal  Service  of  Induslry  for  Nalional  Defense 
By  HOWARD  E.  COFFIN 
of  Ihc  Naval  Consulling  Board 

Henry  Morgenlhau. 
Diplomal 

Checkmale  ai  Saloniki 
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Victrola 

The  instrument  of  the 
worlds  greatest  artists 

It  is  natural  ihat  in  tlic  musical  world  there  should  be  sinfrcrs  and 
instrunientaHsts  whose  transcendent  art  places  them  in  ihe  forefront  of 
their  profes:5ion. 

These  artists  have  attained  their  commanding^  positions  hy  reason  of 
their  superb  artistry,  and  it  is  no  mere  coincitieiicc  that  they  have 
chosen  the  \'ictrola  as  tlic  instrument  to  carry  their  sublime 
art  into  the  home  with  the  utmost  fiilelity. 

The  \'ictro]a  is  the  greatest  of  all 
musical  instnmients  not  only  because 
it  brings  you  the  exact  ren<litions  (»f  the 
world's  famous  artists,  but  l>ecause  it 
has  through  sheer  merit  an<l  through 
world-wide  recognition  by  millions  of 
music-lovers  earne<l  this  high  iionor 
the  artists  have  conferred  upon  it. 


Anv  \'ictor  df.ilcr  will  i^l.iilty  show  you  ihc  mm. 
piric  line  of  N'iclors  anil  \  ictrnlas— $10  lo  S40Ci— and 
play  ilic  nui8ic  you  know  and  like  best. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

1i«-r1jti«-r  r<r AiDorliimc  Co.,  MuDlrr.il,  r.m.nlUn  TXifrlhuton 

Important  warning.  Victor  Recnrds 
can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  played  only 
u4th  Victor  N**dU»  or  Tungt-tone 
Styiui  on  Victors  or  Victrolns.  Victor 
Records  cannot  be  itnfely  played  on  ma- 
chines with  jeweled  or  other  reproducing 
points. 


---- 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 

JAN  IP.  1917 
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fVhat  the  Engineers  are  Doing 

HIRTY  thousand  American  engineers  are  mak- 
ing a  card  index  survey  of  American  industry 
so  that  it  may  be  prepared  for  its  vital  part  in 
defending  the  Country,  if  need  comes.  The 
past  eighteen  months  have  taught  us  here  in  America 
what  lack  of  industrial  preparedness  has  meant  to  some 
of  the  countries  now  at  war.    These  nations  had  the 
ships  and  they  had  the  men;  but  when  the  hour  struck, 
their  factories  were  not  able  to  furnish  the  colors  with  • 
arms  and  shells  and  powder.    Their  factories  were  not 
prepared.    And  our  factories  are  not  prepared. 


But 


great 


Jt  it  is  not  enough  to  draw  a  moral.  In  the  United  States  five 
Engineering  Societies — Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical,  F.lectrical  and 
Chemical — have  pledged  their  services  to  the  (iovernment  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  already  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Government  to 
prepare  industry  for  the  national  defense.  They  receive  no  pay  and  will 
accept  no  pay.  All  they  seek  is  opportunity  to  serve  their  countr>',  that 
she  may  have  her  industries  mobilized  and  prepared  as  the  basic  line  of 
defense. 

All  elements  of  the  nation's  life — the  manufacturers,  the  business  men, 
and  the  workingmen — should  support  this  patriotic  and  democratic  work 
of  the  engineers,  and  assist  them  cheerfully  when  asked.  There  can  he  no 
better  national  insurance  against  war. 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  representing  all  ad- 
vertising interests  have  offered  their  free  and  hearty  service  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  close  co-operation  with  these  five  Engineering 
Societies,  to  the  end  that  the  Country  may  know  what  the  engineers  are 
doing.  The  President  has  accepted  the  offer.  The  engineers  have  wel- 
comed the  co-operation. 

This  advertisement,  published  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  is 
the  first  in  a  nation-wide  series  to  call  the  country  to  the  duty  of  co-oper- 
ating promptly  and  fully  with  the  Engineers  to  prepare  industry  for 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 


In  writing  to  :.dvcrtisers  please  mention  Thk  World's  Work 
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BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

FOR    YOUNG  WOMEN 
BRADFORD.  MASS. 
1  18th  fc*r 

TMrtv  mllei  from  Roston.  In  the  Ivautifiil  Mcrnmac  V»lle>-. 
Hxtmuvc  trrounilt  and  tncxlrtn  e>|ul|mcnt.  Cfiliftrate  atlinlti  lo 
Iradint;  collftc*.  Grneral  co<ir»«  uf  6ie  yean  and  tno  yean' 
coune  fw  Hljih  SchofJ  Kradiittrt. 

AiMft^s  MIm  I.AfWA  A.k\OTT.  A.M..  l'Hi.f<ti»t. 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

Box  W,  Billertca,  Mass.     (20  mile*  from  Boston) 

A  sub-prcp;iratory  school  wiih  a  military  system 
adapted  to  young  boys.  100  acres.  Complete  and 
moaern  equipment.  Athletic  field  designed  for 
every  sport.  Csmpt>«ll  Hall,  a  separate  home  for  the 
younger  boys.    Tuition  M(K).    No  extras.  CataloR. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL.  Princi|»l 


Massacbubetts.  Cambridge,  36-40  Concord  Ave. 

The  Gtmbridge  School  for  Girls 

Koiindrd  In  iSSb.  Kt-M<lrnl  ami  day  piipili.  Sch'.<>lh<>irt*  sod  Rttldenir, 
modem,  W|>arat«  building.  Aoadeiulc,  CulleKC  |>r«|dratory.  Art.  Ca/dra- 
InK.   SKrliiimln^.  Athletic*. 

Rl-TH  Corr.  tiesd  Mtatrria, 
Massacbusetts.  LowelL 

Rogers  Hall  School 

Kor  iflrl*.    4  mlnmr«  from  Rcxiton.   Ci^^intn-  vporls.  flfnrjnm- 
Maimm  aitJ  in  immiif  ^t^/.    For  catjlot'ue  and  ^leoi.  addrm 
MISSOLIVB  S.  I'AKMiK!^.  U.  A.,  I*rinci|ial. 

Massacqusctts.  Norton    (30  miUs  from  Boston). 

Wheaton  College  for  Women 

*>nlv  small,  wt>ar>>tc  ^o]let;e  for  wunicn  in  Massachusetts.  4-ycar  crjurw. 
A .  II.  dci^rcT.  Faculty  of  men  and  woincfi.  v-ycar  dl|>ti)tiia  course  for  lii^h 
ftthool  icraduates.    slj  OiiildlnKS.    ido  acrn.    lin<1owtneiil.  Cacatoi;. 

KKV.  SAMLKL  v.  CulI!.  ti  Lt..  LL.I>.,  rre%HlenI 

.Massachd  SETTS.  Wellesley, 

Tenacrc 

A  country  school  for  young  girU.  Preparatory  to  Dana  HalL 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston. 

Miss  Helxm  Temple  Cooke.  Dina  HalL 

M  ASSAcncsETTS.  Hoston.  565  Boylstoo  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

lisublisheJ  JVr(>aret  l>o\-s  eiclusirely  for 

MASSACIIl  .SI  T  rs  iSsTITl'Tt  <>V  TKCHNOLOCY 
and  iillfi  uicntific  tchooli.    Every  teacher  a  sci'lallst. 

I-HANKLIN  T.  Kurt.  Priocilial 


Mount 

Ida 
School 

Year  book  on  request 


FOR  GIRLS 

6 miles  from 
Boston 
ill  itudiM  ucspt  EigHsktlKlin 

Preparatory:  fcniihias  cnioi. 
Arlranced  Elective  Courtes 

for  high  school  grsduata. 

Collete  Certibcale.  Afullr 

equipoed  Khooi. 
Piano.  Voice,  Viofin.  Pipe 

Organ,  with  ootmJ  men. 
Domestic  Science,  New  Cym- 

natium  with  swimmiBg  pooL 

New  biuldiai. 
Elzceptioaal  opporluniiiet.tiridi 

a  delighlfid  home  life. 
Summit  Street 

NEWTON.  MASS 


WILBRAHAM  ACADEMY 

FiU  Boys  for  Life  and  College  Work 

Kquipment  and  2.V>-acre  school  farm  valued  nt  $250,000. 
.\thlctics  planned  for  each  bos-. 
Mo<1cralc  rates,  limited  enrollment. 
.\  school  that  aviienls  tu  ili-scnminating  parent!*. 
GAYLORD  W.  DOUGLASS.  HcaJaastcr.  Bet  290,  WilWakaa.  I 


Mas&acuusetts,  Worcester,      Providence  Street. 

Worcester  Academy  !^,;^l''"M\«^".^^,S;?'^,Si 'reT; 


haU 

pool 


sivc  cqiapiiiriit ;  11  tiviuum^i 
S|-lendid  athletic  Iifld. 


Sjrd  )ear. 


iMink-i. 
.  Held. 
Caialu£u«. 


n  acres.  "  MeKaroo,"  a  Dobie  >ecmi>. 
New  and  perfectly  appotoird  f  ymDaalum  a' 

D.  W.  ASRKCKOMnia,  I.L  n  .  Prlnci,  ^ 


Mas.sachusftis.  tireat  Barringtoo. 

Hallock  School 

l-or  boys.   In  the  llerkshirr  Hlllt.    s  faunrilntrt,   rt  srm.  Allilei 
Cinder  nack.   Tennis  and  vjuash  tennis.  Hockey  Kink,  Careful  |>rr, 
of  sach  boy,  either  fi>r  College,  ^cientilic  Srhuol  or  Business.  Address 

i.RHAKD  llALlAXrX,  M.A..  t'rin..i|>a' 

Massachcsetts,  CamhridKe,  jS  Everett  Street 

The  Sargent  School  ^or  i-i.,.ie.i  m-cu.. 

Hst.iMKIied  iinii   Largest scliool  tot 
phtsiial   educatlou   in  the  world. 
<^0CTal  and  special  courses  pic|>are  fur  healthy  wuinanliuod.  SrnJ  far  A  -■  j 

UK.  U.  A.  SAMUKj^  1 


K.,i: 


A  School 
For  Cirl* 
23  MUe» 
from  BoMton 


Abbot  Academy 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 
Founded  1828 


College  Ctrtificate 
Privilegem 
General  Courtm 
Houtehold  Scitncm 


S>"  I-.nijUnd  town.  Campusofirt  arrr».  «itli  jjioir.  i^nu'.  .  .urts  and  aihletlr  fields  Six  modern  liuildings  cuntainiiti;  art 
.isu-rubl  y  ha  1  »iih  near  (iitiie  organ,  mnasiiiiii.  te^  re;ituin  poni  and  Inftrniar)  I- ■.lal'llshcd  te;  Mlaiiim  in  educat'onal  circles  foe 
,  trr.    I.OHK,  sucrWul  hi^lors  .    Mo.letr  vj.irlt  ;in  I  tiifth    Is     |'.  <i 

.«l<>*<  Hl  ltTIIV  It  Vll.l  V,  Prlnrlpul. 


S'.hcilArshli'  a 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Tiif;  World's  Work 


Digitized  by  GoogI( 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Sea  Pines 

School  of  Person- 
ality for  Girls 


Rev. 


Sea  Pines  is  the  recognized  pioneer  School  of  Personality 

Happy  Home  Life;  personal  attention  and  care.  Students  inspired 
hy  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals  of  efficient  womanhood.  1  he  Cape 
climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  One  hundred  acres; 
pine  groves;  i, coo  feet  of  seashore.  Ponies;  horseback  riding.  Hygiene 
and  morals  observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
initiative.  Gymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Household  Arts.  French, 
German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  Colleger  Preparatory,  Cultural, 
Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  and  other  courses  leading  to  Personality 
Diplomas  introductory  to  definite  service.  All  branches  of  study  under 
e.xperienced  and  enthusiastic  instructors.  For  booklet  and  further  infor- 
mation, address 

Thomas  Blcklord.  A.  M.,  Miss  Faith  BIcklord.  Principals,  P.  O.  Box  X, 
Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  MassachDsetts 


PowderPoint 

School  For  Boys 
Dujcbury.  Mass.       By  the  S«a 

ix  milcH  from  I)<»ton.  i  liiiildiriKt. 
("oncrrte  resi<leiice.  (iviiiniiHiiiiii. 
Atlilctic  fieldx.  Cinder  track,  Rwim 
iiiinir.  iKuttiiic.  skatmir.  tennis,  all 
sports.  Sonu-iliinK  to  dn  in  play  or 
work  every  hour  of  tlw  dny.  Kvr ry- 
thinic  is  bent  toward  devdopinir 
Nolf-maNtery.  Thorouirh  preparation 
for  <'olle(n?  or  husinfvi.  Tpikt  niid 
lower  -tchools.    Suuimor  canip. 

For  illustrated  botiklet  addresw 

KALPH  K.  BEARCE.  M.  A..  Headmaster 
C5  King  Caesar  Road.  Duxbury,  Mass. 


Massachcsctts,  AubuTDdaJe,  13J  Woodland  Ro«d. 

Lasell  Seminary 

Ad'aticrfl  work  hit  hlifh  ii^bu^l  |rmluatr<,  Muv  houtrhnli)  iclncn. 
Ba>krtt«U,  imnt*,  botMtxck  rldJag  an<]  csn»e»4'.  Tacnijr  (vrlvc 
kviidinifa. 

C.  M.  WlssLoW.  Ph.D..  Prlnclf.*!. 

MASSAcauscm.  Nttick.  1 1  Highlud  Sucet. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

K  College  Prcpanttory  Scbool  for  Girts.  17  milca  Irom  Bo«too. 
to  Acres.  Skating  Pond.  Athletic  Fields.  4  KuiMinRt  Gym- 
aaaium.  Mus  Comant,  Mtu  Bicblow,  I'rindpaU. 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Mi»8  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 

Pittafield,  Massachusetta 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  IluntioKton  ChAxnben. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Lar^cit  School  o(  Ormtory.  Belles-lcittcs  snd  Ped- 
agogy m  America.  Summer  Sessions,  jbth  year  opens 
Sept.  25th.    Address  Harby  StyMouii  Koss,  lit 


Massacbci SETTS,  Csmbridfte.  is  Criljtie  St. 

Mass.  College  of  Osteopathy 

Chartered  i8<37-  Rmht  to  confer  Doctor's  degree  given  by  the  legis- 
lature. Faculty  of  60  phyiiciaos.  Forty  thousand  dollar  cotleire  and 
hospital  to  process  of  crcclioo.   Opcti:s  Sept.  liilb.   Write  for  catalog. 


NEIV  JERSEY 


Nkw  Jkxbzt,  Bordentown.oo-tbe-Delaware. 

Bordectown  Military  Institute 

rVirougk  prcparstlas  far  collcf «  or  buslacM.    EAclrnt  btutty.  Mnall  classd, 

a<1l>idua]  altrntion     Hoyi  taufhl  how  to  ttudy.    Military  tratnlOtf.  Super, 
ritrd  athlflict.    ■pud  yc»r.    For  ctlalosiir.  sotlrrst  Re».  T.  H.  LA* 
A.  M.,D.  D..  Priacip*].    Col.  T.  D.  Lahduh.  Commaodanl. 


iMDON. 


New  Jemey,  Princeton. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School  «t!iSf  fof'S;;""?, 

biirtren.  Rapl<l  prot'm^  IxMtililc  txcau»f  of  liii>iir<l  nuinti«f  of  puptU  i6o) 
u»d  frrr<loin  from  ri|^i<1  clasi  orKini/alion.    Ktcelleol  njulpment  and  failli. 

10  Ihr  oav  of  txiildin)^  ind  jrrouad*.  Spciial  attrnliiio  giren  to  Athletics 
ind  mofal  KclCuv.  4»id  year.  Personal  iji>f«<tk>n  invited.  For  year  twok, 
Iddrcss  J.  B.  FiNB,  Headauttet. 


Xtw  Jersey,  Blairslown.    Bos  D. 

Blair  Academy  Lfbcrally  endowed  Bo\\  sclio"),  in  h>k:hUnd<  ol 
New  Jersey,  tienersl  education  and  preparation  fur  coUeife  01  iCkhnical 
•cIkwI.  New  syninaslura  with  idea]  equipment.  Camput.  ico  arre«.  lake 
Winter  and  tuminer  iportf .    We  invite  you  to  riiit  the  scIk-oI. 

lUHN  C.  SHAHPB,  LL.D..  Ileadiniilcr. 

New  Jeesey,  Essex  Fells. 

Kinsfsley 

n  man  ftom  New  Vork  j'o  fret  elevation.  Prepare*  *>f  all  colleges. 
Individual  ailention  in  tinall  cUffev,  Lower  huiiNe  f^r  youBi;  «.ym- 
naaiuni  and  extensive  Kruunds.    Supcnised  athlrtiit. 

J.  K.  L'AMfDBLL.  Headmaster. 


The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may  be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 


Google 
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NEIV  JERSEY 


Peddle  L^SS^l 


Meets  the  parents'  requirement  of  modem  equipment, 
high  scfaolastic  and  moral  standArdj  and  a  rational, 
healthful  school  life.  It  secures  the  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  the  boy  because  of  its  expert  faculty  leader- 
ship, its  body  of  SOO  picked  students,  its  fine  equipment 
for  athletics,  high  standing  in  all  outdoor  sports,  strong 
literary'  and  musical  clubs  and  general  policy  of  keeping 
its  students  busy  in  worth-while  ways. 

f  Peddle  Institute  b  located  nine  milea  from  PrIncetMa,  midwar  t>etwc«a 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Modem  icbeot  bulldlni^  GjmiBaatum, 
Swimming  Pool,  Athletic  Field  and  6a-acn  Campu*.  Its  ceitificmt* 
U  honored  by  all  cnllecaf  acceptln^^  ccftUScatcs.  Endowment  permits 
moderate  rates.    sUt  year.    Send  lor  catalog. 

R.  W.  SWnXAND.  H< 

Box  8  D.  HlghtBtowB.  N.  J. 

*   

NEH^  HAMPSHIRE 


[Holderness  SchooB 

I       -TOR  BOYS  PLVMOUTH,  N.  H.  ■ 


Fire  buCldtni;!,  Twenty  acres.  Prepares  for  Collese*  and  Tech- 
nical Schools.  Ranks  with  the  highest  gnAc  tchoati  In  New 
Enifland.  yet  the  t'lltton  U  moderate.  Imli^idual  influences  and 
InstructloD  NIiHlrrn  gyrTiiiaiium,  Athletic  field,  running  track. 
SkatlDc.    All  »lnirT  •ports.    TTlh  j-ear. 

REV.  I.ORIN  VTRBflTKK.  L.  U.  D.,  RtwUr 


VIRGINIA 


ViKOiKiA,  Suunton. 

Staunton  Military  Academy 

Larsest  prlTate  atideniy  io  the  l  ast.  Boyi  fcnm  >o  to  so  years  old  prepared 
f^r  lAiivenlii<rs,  Government  Aca4eini«s  or  flustnevs.  t^ym&asiuna,  swla* 
Mine  P<^^1  an  J  atlilrtic  park  New  (joc.ooo  Uarracks.  Charfes  faSa.  For 
catilocuc  address  Col.  Wtf .  G.  Kablr,  Ph.  O.,  Principal. 

VnoonA,  HoUins,  Boxjii. 

TT    f <•         ^_jr  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

rlOliint  KAJU€%,Z  Founded  184s.  College  Coarse  (fouivMr*):  Ccl 
lege  Prqvaralory  ftwo  years);  Music,  Art.  Domrsttc  Sdenu,  etc  On  aa  estate 
of  710  SLtes  io  Villey  of  Virginia.  7  miles  north  of  Roakoke.  Brick  build- 
Ines  e^iuipped  for  43  officers  and  teachers  and  r;o  studenls.  Cataloruc. 
'      ^  Miss  MATTT  L.  COCK B.  Pres. 

VnoiMU.  Sweet  BrUr. 
Sweet  Briar  Collegfe  For  Women.  4  years  course  leads  to  A.  B. 

Strong  Muilc  and  Art  Depts 


dcv'rec. 

•nu  (eneral  courses.  Modem  cv|ulp«ient,  ca|>adty  Ibr  w»  ituil«i 
of  y>x>  acres  In  Piedmont  Sectkin.  Main  Une  Southern  KAllroad. 


THF.  ACADliMY  otters  preparstory 
itutl#ots  on  estate 


For  catalog  and  •ritm  apply  to  the  SBCaBTAKT. 


ViBotNiA,  Roaooke. 

Virginia  OjIIcge  for  "Women 

In  the  Valley  of  Virgmia,  famed  for  health  and  beauty.  Elective, 
Pixparatory  and  full  Junior  CoIIckc  courses.  Mu.sic,  Art.  Fjipres- 
•ion.    Domestic  Science.    For  caUlogue  apply  to  The  President. 

VntoiKU.  Staunton. 
C4.<<».*  X3^U  Formerly  Vlnflnl*  Female  Institute.  Founded  1843. 
OlUari  nail  tWocesan  school  (or  Girls  In  Virginia  Mcs.  General 
aiul  CoUeee  Preparatory  Courses,  Piano.  VloUo,  Vocal.  Art  and  Enpression 
Dept.  New  equlpcneut  Including  pianos.  Gyropartics  and  field  sports 
uodet  ualned  Director.  Catalogue, 

Jans  COLSTON  Howaho.  A.  B.,  (Bryn  Mawr),  Principal 


CONNECTICUT 


LOOMIS 

The  only  whool  of  Its  type  ofTerin*  a  complete  coone 
in  apiculture  preparatory  to  the  beat  Airricultaral 
CollereA,  or  immediate  farminr.  loo-acre  farm,  dairy 
herd,  lat-t-nhoujte,  wootlworkinir  and  forge  ahopa 
Individual  poultrr,  animal  and  ^rden  prq)ectii' 
Alao  Busincsa  and  Collece  Preparatory  coarsea  T 
firepnwf  buil<ling<t.  Oymna.'sium.  Athletic  flebU. 
Cinder  track.  $2,000,000  <endowment.  $400  a  year. 
AddreR-s  N.  H.  BATCHELJ>ER.  A.  M..  Hewl 
Loomi*  Institute  Windsor,  Conn. 


CoMMKcnctJT.  ComwaiL 

Rumsey  Hall 


(0  the  UtchMd  HUlt. 

A  school  for  boyi  under  14. 

Supervised  athlcUo. 
l.OVIS  H.  SCHirTTB.  M.A.,  H< 


1 


CoinrBcncuT,  Brookfidd  Center. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys* 

Fsch  bo)  's  liie  a  personal  study. 

i^nd  year.  TultloafToo. 

PanntICK  S  CuartS.  Principal. 

CajlALD  B.  CUKTI3, 

CoMNecncoT,  North  Stooingtoo. 

The  Wheeler  School  oB^^^M^t^J^!Su^^^Si 

domestic  science  and  Keoerai  cotirsea.  Modem  btiildiaf».  alUt4 
field*,  tennis  courts,  baseball  diamond.  Endowment  pcnua  Um 
cxpeose  of  I350.    Address  Roval  A.  Moou,  A.  M.,  Pnndpal, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Harciim  School 


FOR  GIRLS 


Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

thotough  eoursi 


Far  flirls  waatlng  sollei*  f*«Hn(l«a 

V»r  UM»  flmg  ta  mIIocs  Ihe  School  offers  spcdal  opporHinilin 
CO  puT«te  studies  suited  to  their  castes  and  needs. 
For  UMs  4Mlri>c  t*  tp»*lalls«  la  Haak  ar  Art.  wtU  llWratar*  M< 
•a^ara  laatnafva,  there  are  well  known  artists  Iron  New  York  and 
i'hiladelpbla  as  instructurs  for  Piano,  Singing,  VIoUb,  ViolosocUai 
Harp,  Chamber  Musi:.,  Painting  and  Drawing. 

Full  advantage  Is  taken,  under  careful  superrlsion,  of  Opera, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra:  Boston  Symphony  Concerts.  TTiratte,  Art 
Exhibits  and  other  educational  oppoetunltict  of  PhUadclphU. 
la  Bryn  Masrr,  tbebeautifal  college  town,  to  mOe*  from  Phlla-W- 
plila.  Stone  building,  sunny  rooms,  home  life,  large  iir  nr''* 
Iwckey,  tennis,  basket  ball,  riding,  Caulog. 

Mr*.  E4ltk  llateker  Haremm,  B.  L.  (Pnya  tt  laiiikiilk*!) 
Hm4  rf  Ue  kwim,  Mmwr,  Pa. 


KIMIN£IASSPRIN(iSS(M 


For  Boys.  Endoned  by  erery  American  Uolrersity. 
dual  plan  of  work  far  each  boy  "  " 


latftil- 


dual  plan  ofwork  far  each  bo V.  College  preparatory  course  ti* 
a  rood  training  far  business  fife.  S|«cial  course  in  agricaliMS 
sdentiilcphnlcalcare.  Pure  waler,  good  food,  aoo  acre  ftra 
A  school  offharacfr.  agch  year  opens  Sept.  i^di.  Write  foro 
alog.    Klaklrotnetas Springs  School,  Dept.  ij,  Saltiburg,  Pa. 


Pknnsylvamia.  Wayne  (14  milet  from  Philadelphia).  ' 

St*  Luke's  School 

Picparea  for  any  College  or  Buaineaa. 

CHARi.Es  HENav  Sxaotrr,  A.  M.,  Htadnu<M 
PiNNSvtvAHiA.  Mcrceisburg. 

Mercersborg:  Academy  offer,  a  thorough  physid.-n-i 

and  moral  training  lor  college  or  bininejv  I'nder  CTiristian  masters  froa « 
great  unl»enltirs.  Ixjcatrd  In  the  Cumt«rland  S' alley,  one  of  the  mo«tpi«>' 
eviue  «pois  of  America.  New  g>-mna»ium.  Fqulp«nent  mod«m.  Writ*  • 
catalog.  Address  Bos  106.  William  Mann  laviMB.  Ll„  D.,  HeadnMW 

Liigitizea  by  VjOO^lc 
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NEW  YORK 


_  ASCADILLA 

CaRcadilla  uiTcrs  a  thorough  scholastic 
iraining,  conKcnial  hvin^  and  unsurpassed 
oj)|K>riun)tie8    for    physical  development. 

Beautiful  situation 
near  Cornell.  Small 
classes.  Prepares  for 
all  colleges  and  bus- 
iness life.  Certificate 
rivilegc.  Athletic 
leld.  Kccreation 
buildinK.Ciymnasium. 
Navy  outfit  of  rowing 
machines,  sheila,  etc. 
RegistTHtion  1910-14 
from  36  states  and  13 
foreign  countries. 
Terms  $675  to  $775. 
Catalogue  free. 

w.o  n  niiioi  NU,A.a. 

Priaflpal 
B«i  t04        KkMS,  I.  1. 


School  of  Business 

Furnrarly  Rlxtr  r<-u^  thf 
er.  Tlioro  tntiutnir  In  rvrry  buKl- 
nraii  punulC    Actual  pnurtlov 
in  r^iulred  dntlrs.  Acrountlnir, 
Tlajtklnir.  «."It11  B*r»lc«,  Beorrtvlal 
<i  Tr«cli«T»'  counet.     Both  »Fzri 
ralnrd  more  thut  nfty  thouMnd  of 
>>*acc««aful  men.  Op*n  all  tlirycv. 
wcrk-dajr.   Catalog  on  mjumt. 

GAINES.  BoiWI.PousiUice^le.  N.  T. 


New  Yokk.  Peekskni-OD-the-Rudion, 

Peekskill  Military  Academy 

84th  year.  College  Preparatory  and  ButineM 
Couixs.    Separate  Junior  School  (a^  9-1  j)  • 


Nrw  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

rVtng^  OCnOOl  lOr  OOyS  »»r»utirul.hHloric"lrYioe-  couB«ry. 
«h  ynt.  25  yfirs  uniirr  ymrnl  llcid  Master.  New  »lte  Mud  buildingt  1904. 
rr|<ve«  iur  all  coltetfet  tad  tci.hnii-al  tchooli.  Indiridual  initnictton, 
thJetK  6cld.   boliomuait  Pool.  (VjrmnMiiim. 

J.  M.  FURMAN,A.  M..  Head  Ma*trr.  Boi  914. 

Ntw  Yoax,  MohegsD  Lake,  Westchester  County.  Box  87. 

^lohcgan  Lake  School  '^^"1^X7  le'^hSlLJISIS.??, 

k  dan. 
Phyikal 


B«*»«".  »tth  cmiricate  priTilcrci.    Avcnce  Dumber  of  pupili  to 

5ht.    Modem  buOdiniT*'    lieuthhil  lo<aba«  oo  Mobc^aa  Lake 
ture  and  Athletics  uoder  compctCBt  Director. 

A.  E.  LlMDIK.  A.  M.,  Cmas.  H 


SMITH.  A.  M.  PriacfpaU 


New  York.  Poughkeepsie. 

tivcrview  Academy 

Unary.  Scth  Ye»r.  frrjtr"  hr  college.  vleniiKc  iciuxil.  We»f  Point, 
mifitale  pnvlleRM.  1  hoto.jjh  miliiiry  anM  alhletli  trainlnc  intlmile  home 
e.  c»iar»clet.builr11n»r  discipline.  Heilihful  lo.  itu  n  on  Iliidton.  tocial  aad 
UicatlonaJ  ailnouges.   Addteu  Tub  IfRAbM astbks,  Drawer  W. 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

t.  John's  School 


FOR  MA.VLV  B<)VS.  SpecUl  oppoetuii. 
M  far  quick  college  preparation.  Military' drill,  t'arrnia]  dlKipllae.  Oym- 
uum,  (wlmmini;  pcx.ll.  Athletic  field.  Manly  tportt  eD>.ouraced.  JTunurr 
■V/.  a  wparat*  sdiool  for  boyt  under  It.  Catalogue. 

R«v.  \V.  A.  KanNBV,  a.  M..  T4.  D.,  Prlnctpa]. 


New  York.  Phoenicia. 

7oodIand  School  for  Boys 

tht  kr.tri     ihf  taritillt.    Ideal  loratino  or  health.  Preparatory.  Work 


be»t  Orainmai  and  iltgh  .Vh'jolt.  B.iy\ taught  how  to  tttidy.  how' io  plaB 
Attractive  home  life.   Trout  Mhipg,  tkilng.  <nowtho«in(. 


•e  and  work. 
Mitlag. 


Addrett  The  Hbadmastsk. 


OHIO 


Ohio,  College  Hill,  (near  Cincionati),  Boi  jg. 

>hio  Military  Institute 

«h.  beautiful  location.  Miliury  drill  subordinate  to  academic 
•rk  Lower  school  for  younger  boys.  Certificates  admit  to 
Ik-ges.    Athletics.  A.  M.  He-NSBAW,  Superintendent. 


Russell  Sage  College  of 
Practical  Arts 

Founded  bv  Mrs.  Riusnell  Sage  in  connection 
wltta  Emma  WiilardScbooL 

Designed  for  the  voc.iiioniti  and  professional  training 
of  women.  Secrctanal  Work.  Household  Economioi 
and  Indmtnal  Aru.  Courses  of  two  or  four  years 
will  be  offered.  Special  students  admitted.  Address 
Secretary, 

Ruaaell  Sage  CoUege  of  Practical  Art*.  Troy.  New  York 


New  Yokk,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

Repton  School— For  Younger  Boy» 

Bridget  the  gap  between  home  ami  ihf  l.»rk;rr  school,  ilrallltfiil.  In« Igntat- 
Ing  athletic  iportt  encouraged,  liiery  {acillty  of  home  and  «chn«l.  llniivt 
Mother.  Frlvaie  farm  lotjtci  pure  fcod.  Addrcis  U.  t.  KoACK,  He«d> 
matter.  Box  C-w. 

Niw  York.  Oitining-on-Hudson. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

500  ft.  elevation,  commanding  a  40-mile  view  of  the  Hudson.  .?o 
miles  from  New  York.  Complete  equipment.  .Ml  sports  Collcse 
preparatory.  Character  references  required.  Catalogue  on  retjuest. 

New  York,  Garden  City,  Long  Island. 

Cf     PaeefV    ^V><^f    KearihrullyUxatedlBheautifut  r^rden  niy. 

*  *   aJCUOOl    L.  I  .  J8  mile*  (roMi  New  York  Huadingm 

completely  equipped,  r.ynina^iuiii.  ta  Inimiiig  pool,  ftne  athletic  fteldt.  frr. 
P*'e«  *'>y  college  or  tcientltic  4<hool  Coiiibctent  maitrr  at  the  head  of 
each  departnienl.  A  lower  school  f,ir  yoiinger  Ixjys.  Hnr  infnrmalion  aii'l 
I  aUlog  address  WALTER  R.  MAMtslf.  Iteadinaster,  171  Stewart  Ave. 


MARYLAND 


Cfje  Come  ^cJjooI 


CI 

W  An  Endowed  Preparatory  School 

K     OfiFers  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
^     college  or  technical  school;  the  most  gen- 
erous provision  for  the  physical  fitness 
and  welfare  of  students. 

^  The  most  beautiful  and  complete 
jl  school  buildings  and  grounils  in 
America.  20  buildings.  Single 
room  for  each  boy.  Exceptional 
Manual  Training  facilities.  175 
acres,  9-hole  golf  course,  5  athletic 
fields,  gymnasium,  batting  cage, 
quarter-mile  track,  tennis  courts. 
A  ctapleteijr  equipped  Lowar  Sckool  for  Little  Beys 

EliiboToiily  iUustraUd  prosptUus  on  rtquut 
TXJITIOK.  t"00 

Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Pb.  D. 

Port  Ocpocit,  MaryUDd 


MartIamd.  Lulhenrille,  Box  K.   

JS53— Maryland  College  for  Women— J9J6 

Baltimore  suburbs  MagnificenI  new  fireproof  buildings.  Large  caiiiiws. 
nomestlc  Sclfi»>e  aad  Arts.  Kull  musical  equlpmeat.  pi|i«  organ,  hor  lllgh 
School  graduates,  two  and  three  year  courses.  I>egrer»  air  conferred. 
Noa  wtlaftaD.  CHAKLEa  Wk<>lev  OALLACHKH.  D.  U..  Preaidcat. 


Are  jrou  thinking  of  building?    The  Readers'  Service  can  give  you  helpful  suggestions 


Google 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


ILLINOIS 


Lake  Forest  Academy  for  Boys 


ewrma      ■•CarmM.  UaU  r.  8*in,     T.  rkr«*n,  DatM 
.  a.  C  rkia«*M-Ta;Ur.  (1«xt«B  Hkrk,  A.  B. 
•Uk,  AMM  L.  Mar.  J.  O.  K.  HrnBr*,  Om.  A. 

MaKlalMk,  A.  A.  OnraUr,  J.  H.  H.  Lr«.  H.  A.  BvoMlUt, 
Mul»7 1  VIcK  B.  ■.  LliiiK-ll.  ■.  O.,  Ukm  K  KcIUb. 
JftM*  VIU*.  B«<.  Aa4r*«  ( .  Z«bm.  Ktt.  W.  II.  W.  kjU. 


EoMiem  tratning 


Mid-  Western  eehocl 


BalMUf 


ill        ^  •^  . 


Discriminating  patrons  need  no  longer  feel  it  nccciwao'.  seek  tbe 
best  Khooling  only  m  the  Ea»l  —  mental  iraimnii.  ri|{ht  kind  of  bojrm, 
dean  living.    iirJpfuJ  comradeahip  between  faculty  and  boy«. 

SdUbilk  wwik  is  recognized  by  Ea»tem  and  Western  colleccs  mm 
equal  to  that  of  any  preparatory  achooi.  Definite  prc{>aration  for  Yal^ 
Princeton.  Ifnrv-ard.  Mnm.  Tech..  etc.  Gradtiates  admitted  to  adi 
institutions  East  or  West  which  admit  without  exajninattoo. 

■  TB^-j.    A  school  that  appeals  to  square,  manly  boy*.  Tbe 

morale  of  the  icbool  is  based  on  perwnal  honor. 

ilMJ  n— ti  I  bcttka  on  Lake  Michigan,  one  hour  north  of 
Chicago.  Modem  buildings.  gymnn<iium.'Kwimming-pooi.  AU  athleticat. 
including  olf.  Aim  distinctively  educational.  Not  maintained  (or  pctlfit. 

Catalofi  corrrs  details.    For  copy  addrtis 
JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS.  Headmuter.  Box  Ul.  Lak*  FoTMt.  ID. 


SwiPT  Hall 


NORTHWESTERTkf 
UNIVERSITY  II 

COLLEGE 

of 

ENGINEERING 


Five  yearn  of  broad,  thorough  training:  wnall  claaaes.  in  which 
each  student  receives  individual  attention  from  head  profeaaoc*. 
Excellent  building,  di-signed  for  the  purpose,  with  up-to-date 
appnratus.  UnKurpasscd  opportunities  to  see  great  engineering 
projects  and  to  meet  engtneera.  A  young  thrivii^  {College 
In  an  old  University.  Write  for  "Best  Preparation  for  Engin- 
eering" and  "Booklet  of  Views." 

JOHN  F.  HAY  FORD.  Dirtctor 
330  SWIFT  HALL  EVANSTON,  ILL 


The  Uniyersity  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


ni  additioa  to 
work,  otferaalao 
CioB  by  coff  rcApoodenoab 


t4U  Taw       D.«IC(I>i*.  UOicM^B. 


MAINE 


MAIJre,  Farminjtton 

The  Abbott  School  for  Boys 

Aa  eicrirtU>oall  r  wU  aqutptml  <ni*ll  t^huol.  h'cry  tmaoct  M1c4  tl 
^  jmn.  College  Ccni6cate  I'ri'Urec.  IlutUiAi  Courae,  Siunmer  Ti 
School,  ijth  year  op«tit  S«pt.  77.  Trrrnt  %Boo, 

('.■ORCB  t).  CHITRCII,  M.  a  .  H 


Illness  Made  Me  Prosperous 

TN  our  selling  organization  there  is  a  man  who  says  that  illness  mad« 
him  prosperous,  because  it  drove  him  into  subscription  work  and  an 
income  of  more  than  $5,000  yearly. 

We  don't  want  illness  to  drive  you  to  anything,  but  we  would  like  to 
tell  you  all  about  the  vacation  money  you  can  earn  between  now  and 
August  first,  and  how  to  get  money  for  things  your  present  income  won't 
allow.  Wouldn't  you  be  brighter  and  happier  if  your  time  was  all  invested 
and  showing  a  profit  ?  Are  you  satisfied  to  just  meet  expenses  with  never 
any  money  to  spare?  In  your  town  there  are  many  people  who  need 
THE  WORLD'S  WORK,  and  we  will  pay  you  well  with  commissions 
and  bonus  for  every  order  you  secure.  If  you  have  the  time  to  be  our 
representative,  we  offer  the  opportunity  with  which  you  can  increase 
your  earnings.  Write  today  for  information — -tell  us  all  about  yourself 
and  how  much  time  you  will  exchange  for  our  money.  Address 


Qarden  City 


Circulation  DepartmenU  The  World's  Work, 


New  Yor]^ 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  World's  Wunii. 


uigitized  by  Google 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS 


Sargent  Camps 


PETERBORO.  N.  H.    Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT. Pr««id«Bt 
T«»4Utliirt  raapa.  H^atvim  14  l««4t  JsnUr*.  H>1S 

Finnt  pUnt  ati'l  C'lutpiiirnt  In  Arurrica.  iiw  (cct  aborc  the  tn  level, 
Al!  Aclj  ami  »*lrf  (|<um.  Tram^^iin^,  nature  ttudy.  am  and  crafts. 
Tbc  taVty  and  Ivealth  uf  our  campen  U  the  lir»t  consideration.  For 
tUustrateii  booklet  addrn* 

TIm  Secretary.  2  Everett  Street.  C*mbri<lce.  hUae. 


Mainx.  FarminKton. 

Abbott  Hill  Rccfeation  School 

For  brrjrl  vbo  mutt  l<jtur.  Ureakt  ttie  U'tik;  va<all>>n  i>llh  $  wcekt'  prttAiafate 
Wjdy  The  eikrfitioDAl  e>)uipment  and  delightful  location  of  the  Abt>ott 
School  ptorida  iaccative  lo  study  and  cndltas  varieties  of  lecrcatioo.  upens 
Jaljr  i«Ch. 


New  HA»fFsm«r,  HoMrrnw.  Lake  .\»quam. 

Camp  Wachusett  for  Boys 

Fourteenth  seuc^o.  ;  liuildinut.  Buatinc  can<«lni;.  swImmlnK.  fithinr, 
•  am  and  li-id  Hwrt*.  Instrutnun  in  Natural  History.  Tuloring  if  decreet 
No  teots     FisMHKhuts.  Bc«klel. 

ke<r.  LOKIN  Wkbstkr.  L.  H.  O..  Hulderness  School.  Plymouth.  N.  11. 

The  Ri^ht  Sort  of  School  for  your  Boy 

b  as  inrportaot  as  the  rigfat  sort  of  home.  The  World's  Work 
khool  Bureau  can  help  you  make  the  wise  and  ri^bt  Miection. 
%d(lrc»  Doubleday,  Pafe  &  Co.,  ii  West  jjod  St,  New  York. 


R 


SUMMl 


OOLS 


CUL\'ER  hits  the  most  remarkable  possi- 
bilities for  your  son's  \aciilion  of  any 
nlacc  you  can  find.  The  situation  on  Lake 
Slaxinkuckcc,  the  equi|>ment  of  Culver  Mili- 
tary .\ca(lemy,  the  splendid  crowd  of  fellows 
who  spend  their  summers  here  and  the 
fHrrsonnel  of  the  faculty,  all  tend  to  make  a 
vacation  that  a  lK)y  can  never  forget.  Naval, 
Cavalrj'  and  Woodcraft  Sch<M>ls,  the  Xaval 
SchtM»l  being  the  larnest  l)oy's  summer 
school  in  the  country.  Ho;ird  and  tuition 
$1 30  (Cavalry  .School,  $.>oo).  Uniforms,  etc. : 
\Voo<lcraft,  $^5.50;  Naval,  $40;  Cavalrj', 
$4,?. 50.  .Ad^lress  for  citalog  of  whichever 
school  interests  you  most 

PRESIDENT.  CULVER.  IND. 

I  On  Lakt  MaxinJtucltee^ 


CAMP   IDLE  WILD  L-k*  Wi^jep^ee,  N.  H. 

riKAT  THINOH  KXPKRieNCR  COFNTM 

Develoimient  of  character.  T«mty-fnuf  ynn  of  <aKi|>  life, 

rulti^atlcin  r>f  2ciod  manner*.  Over  iiftern  liundrr<l  Iwvft  in  canip. 

I'ieallrlpn  of  pority  of  ralnd  and  body.  Not  4  lin^le  i^rioi;*  accident, 

Vijiil-in-c  lor  ^frty.  X!f  f>i.  It  »  ]>rf^>nAl  cii|>enri*irin  ioc  twenty-four  yean. 

7  niile^  of  lake  Oiorr.    I' lert^  uf  can< «nd  motur  iMiats.    Biff  oew  Special '^uartrr- 'f'a.cenlury  celebration. 

Your  bo7  deserre*  the  beat.    MlewiU  proridea  it.  32-9ei«  lUaatreted  DeecriptiTe  Booklet  on  r«4|ueet 
Addrea*  JOHN  M.  DICK,  B.  D.,  352  Exchange  Building,  Botton,  Mam. 


CONCERNING  DAVID  GRAYSON 


"It  is  a  rare  privilege"  (says  Dr.  Crothers,  that  charm- 
ing essayist)— "to  share  with  a  pleasant  gentleman  the 
act  of  thinking.*' 

Is  there  a  better  way  than  that  to  describe  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  reading  David  Grayson  } 
Are  you  one  of  those  to  whom  Hempficld (David  Grayson's 
new  book — his  first  novel)  will  mean  the  renewing  of  an 
old  pleasure,  or  the  forming  of  a  new  literary  friendship  ? 

ANDREW  McGILL 


The  Readers'  Service  will  give  information  about  the  latest  automobile  accessories 


Google 


INVESTMENTS 

Tliisis  a  deDartmeni  In  which  we  publish  announcements  of 
bankers.  We  Invesikituie  those  who  wish  Co  use  our  paKos.  and 
thf  advertlseinjenis  an- supervlsfd  before  acceptancf.  W<>  n:ake 
every  effort  to  accept  only  the  offerlnics  of  safe  securities  and 
the  annouucvmentsof  responsible  and  reliable  banklns  flrnis. 

The  Readers"  Service  Bureau  of  the  WORLD'S  WORK 
ofTi'rs  Its  service  without  charge  to  all  readent  who  desire 
information  in  regard  to  Investments  or  on  any  financial 
subject.    InuulrlfS  about  Insurance  will  also  be  answorecl. 

kUnm  Umitrt-  Scrrk*.  T1»c  WarU'i  W«rk.  II  W.  S2aJ  St..  Ntw  Uik  Cky 

INSURANCE 


56^. — MicHir.AN.  (J  I  have  some  surplus  money 
to  invest  and  would  like  to  have  you  give  me  informa- 
tion about  United  Slates  Ciovernment  Bonds.  How 
much  interest  il<)  they  pay- 

/I.  There  are  four  issues  of  L  niteJ  States  Ciovern- 
r^ent  Hontls  which  are  now  more  or  less  prominent  in 
the  market;  namely  the  2  per  cents  quoted  at  par; 
the  regular  ^  per  cents,  quoted  at  ahout  io2j,  to  yielil 
1.88  per  cent  net  on  the  investment;  the  4  s  quoted  at 
about  iiij.to  yield  apprf)ximately  2*  per  cent,  net 
on  the  Investment,  and  the  Panama  ^'s,  quoted  at  about 
lo^j.  to  yield  about  2  ih'  per  cent,  net  on  the  invest- 
ment 

1  hese  statistics  of  prices  and  income  yields  make  it 
clear  why  I  niied  States  Government  Monds  are  not  a> 
a  rule  attractive  to  individual  investors.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  their  market  h.is  always  been  principally  am«in>; 
the  National  hanks,  which  until  the  enactment  of  the 
I  tderal  Reserve  Law  could  not  use  any  bonds  except 
I  nited  States  Government  lionds  to  secure  their  note 
circulation. 

For  private  inwstors  there  is  a  class  of  obligations 
issued  by  the  smaller  political  sub-divisions,  suvh  as  thf 
i^tates,  0>uniies,  Cities.  lo\\ns,  and  \  illages  \^hi>.h 
yield  considerably  higher  rates  of  net  income  and  which 
f<»r  ail  practical  purposes  otf«r  as  much  security.  On 
the  highest  gr.ide  investments  in  this  class  it  is  possible 
to  get  4  per  cent,  net  income  under  prevailinK  market 
conditions,  and  v^ith  the  sacrifice  of  marketability  il 
is  possible  to  gft  5  per  cent  .ind  even  more  with 
safety. 

1^64. — Ntw  Ydkk.  Q.  I  have  decided  to  purchase 
a  few  shares  of  some  standard  railroad  stock  and  after 
some  consideration  have  abuul  ileciiled  upon  .Mchistm 
Common.  .May  I  inquire  how  this  stock  ccmipare-. 
with  [Pennsylvania;  Great  Northern:  L  nion  Pacific 
Common;  simthern  Pacific;  New  ^<trk  Gentr.il  and 
Norfolk  t\  Western  (iommon. 

.1.  One  way  in  which  to  make  a  comparison  of  this 
kind,  is  to  note  the  margin  between  current  rates  i.t 
dividentis  and  the  per  cent,  earned  on  the  par  value  <if 
the  various  stocks  during  the  l.isi  fiscal  yt  ar     I  or  i  v- 
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t,(ry  —  Ni:W  J I  Rsj  V  Q  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  (lalifornia  street  improvement  bonds  arc  a;- 
cepted  as  security  lor  deposit  of  i'ostal  Savings  Bjnk 
funds. 

.-/.  1  hey  are  not  There  are  no  bonds  of  this  type 
and  class  that  are  aci:eptable.  I  he  only  type  of  bondv 
except  Go\ernment  and  Slate  Konds,  that  can  be  used 
for  this  purpf)se  is  that  represented  by  direct  municipil 
obligations  those  for  which  the  faith  and  creciit  of  iht 
issuing  municipalities  are  pledged,  and  payment  of 
which  is  provided  out  of  general  taxes. 

.•\s  issued  under  the  C.ilifornia  law  street  impro^^ 
ment  bon»ls  are  not  in  an\  sense  of  the  word  the  otv 
ligations  of  the  municipalities  in  which  they  have  thtir 
origin.  Ue  have  frequently  jviinted  out  that  ihrv 
|>.iriake  m<ire  o(  iht-  njlun-  of  real  estate  mortgjjiii, 
since  they  are  person. 1 1  obligations  of  the  owncn  i 
property  situated  along  the  line  of  improvements  for 
whi(.h  they  are  issueil,  and  since  they  are  secured  bjf 
liens  ahead  of  everything  except  general  taxes  on  pit- 
ticular  parceLsol  such  property. 

S<Vi--Noi<in  (;m<oiin\  O  I  have  been  adviwki 
th.it  Hutie  anil  Superior  <  .opper  slock  is  a  line  invwl- 
nient  at  present  prices     I'Uase  give  me  your  upinioti 

.7.  Such  a  rating  of  PiUite  tS:  Superior  Copper  shirts 
we  think  has  lo  be  qualitied  to  some  extent.  It  serra 
(o  us  th.ir  it  would  be  better  to  say  they  are  a  '  tint 
investment"  as  securities  of  their  type  and  class  M 
I  ven  the  best  of  mining  stocks  h.ive  peculiar  elenxntj 
of  h.»/.ird  which  must  alwavs  he  taken  into  conadffi- 
lion,  .ind  wliiih  in  m.inv  i  ircumst.inces  unfit  theml'f 
the  invesimenl  of  savings  We  do  not  know  of  jrv 
other  class  <if  securilit  s  in  wonnettion  with  which  it  is 
more  essential  to  consjiJer  the  question  of  suitability  of 
.id.ilMabiliiv  to  ihe  prospective  purchaser's  circum- 
slani.es. 

s<»7 — ()nif>.  O.  Ity  .\ulumn  I  expect  to  havt  1 
sm.ill  sum  of  mone\  10  invest  and  I  am  looking  ihtd 
tor  it  I  h.ive  been  vvondcring  if  I  could  not  pull 
p.irt  of  ihf  money  into  .m  investment  paying  arouniiS 
pi  r  cent.  I  should  like  to  have  you  suggest  sumethms, 
/.  I'.ctvveen  now  .end  .\utumn  investment  con> 
lions  niii;ht  ..h.inge  so  materi.illy  as  to  make  of  hv^ 
It  .mv  luactical  v.ilui-  suggestions  for  income  invni- 
nient  under  ctmili'ionN  like  those  now  prevailirij 
S\.i\-  we  not  ask  >ou  therefore,  lo  call  the  matter  to  cut 
atlen'ion  .tg.iin.  s.iv  wulim  .1  week  «tr  two  of  the  lira 
whi-n  till-  monev  will  bi-ntme  available.  W'e  cjnn« 
give  you  an>  envouragement  that  we  shall  be  aWeJ 
find  a  w.iv  for  you  to  get  as  much  as  H  per  cent.  viQ 
safi  U  but  we  shall  be  gl.uf  to  help  you  get  as  moi 
iri.oinc  .l^  possible-  wiilio..t  risking  the  loss  of  y<w 
capit.u. 
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Who  WiU  loherit  Your  Wealth? 

m 

This  countr>'  is  going  through  a  period  of  intense 
industrial  development  — }^ros])erity  is  widespread — 
fortunes  are  being  made  more  rapidly  than  ever 

before. 

WTiat  is  to  become  of  these  fortunes?  WTio  will 
inherit  them?  How  will  they  be  employed  by 
those  who  do  inherit  them?  These  are  questions 
worthy  of  serious  thought. 

This  is  certainly  a  time  when  a  man  who  is  making 
large  profits  sh(juld  employ  a  fair  ])ro])ortion  of 
them  in  conservative  in\estments,  not  alone  for  his 
own  sake,  but  for  those  who  will  inherit  his  wealth. 

If  a  goodly  jiroportion  of  your  wealth  were  repre- 
sented by  conservati\e  investments,  the  object  les- 
son to  your  heirs  might  easily  be  worth  a  fortune 
in  itself. 

Our  offerings  include  the  following  t>pes  of  invest- 
ment: 

Railroad  Bonds  IndusUial  Bonds 

Ameiicu  Mtiiiicipab  Equ^ment  Bonds 

Cunadian  Municijuls  Short  Term  Notes 

Public  Utility  Bonds  Investment  Stocks 

Send  for  our  circular  Xo.  769  entitled  ^'Current  Bond 
Offerings,"  and  if  you  have  a  preference  for  any  par- 
ticular type  of  investment,  kindly  so  advise  us. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 


2S  Bnwd  Stmt.  N«w  Yotk 

Sut*  mad  JuMs  StrMto,  Albany 
Street,  Boston  208  South  La  Salle  Stiwot, 

Mmmbmrt  Nmw  York  and  CMcago  Stock  £xchai»tm» 


Full  inforiMtion  about  any  (ccuritx  from  the  Reader*'  Service 
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Ready  For  Collection 

The  Convenience  of  Bonds  for  Investment 

1 —  Good  bonds  are  safe, 

2 —  They  yield  an  excellent  return. 

3 —  Interest  returns  do  not  fluctuate. 

4 —  They  offer  unlimited  choice  of  location. 

5 —  Their  purchase  is  a  confidential  matter. 

6 —  Interest  is  easily  collected. 

7 —  They  are  issued  in  convenient  denomination. 

A  bond  is  nothing  more  than  an  interest  in  a  mortgage  not  subject  to  the 
expense  of  collection,  delay,  annoyance  or  inconvenience  of  renewal,  incident 
to  real  estate  mortgage  loans. 

Stnd  for  our  bookUt,  F  J7,  The  Simplicity  jf  I ncesting 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK— 40  Wall  St.  PHILADELPHIA— 1411  C1ir»tnui  St.   CHICAGO— L«  Salic  tc  Ad.mtSn. 

BOSTON    H»Uey«tCo.  Inc  BALTIMORK— Muniey  BIdf.  SAN  FRANCISCO— 414 C»liforni« St. 

CLtVKLAND— NewEnglindBldg.  DtTROIT    Kord  Bldj.  ST.  LOL'IS— Security  Bidg. 

Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 


>Stocks'''Boi\ds 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Our  convrnlrnt  mMhod  cnaWn  you  tn  Ixiy  <li>  jdrnd  |>ayiBk;  Studctana 
llondv  in  any  amount — onr.  five,  m,  ^cvcntprn.  fnrty — by  nuiktnt^ 
tmall  drM  ■•ayiurnt  and  lulancc  in  nionlhly  inktallmentv,  (le|imc|in 
o|>aa  ymhtt  r<Mi  can  alfDfil  to  |iay,  $v  }io,  Jvs.  I*".  $75-    Vou  receive  al 
diTidcniti  while  cninplninff  {Mymrnt*  and  may  tell  lecuiiliet  a!  an> 
time  to  taVe  ai1<aniai:e  of  ri<e  in  lua  ket. 

frr*  KcakM  Km.  IK  •  AA/  Pai  rial  Paytnrnt  P/an." 
ir>ive«  full  insinuation  of  thif  nirthnd,  »hirh  ai'pcaU 
lo  thfidy  men  and  womeo  In  all  |«arts  of  the  country. 

SHEiiBS!;;M^<iAH 

49  Hrondwar  Tork  (lly 

Mrtlttri  A>»  Vart  StM-i  I  Mh.i'tgi 
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We  purchase  and  sell 

Government  Bonds 

The  kind  American,  English  and  CanA' 
dian  Life  In.suranee  Cos.  are  required  to 
invest  in  for  Government  Reserve  pur- 
poses.   In  other  words  the  VERY  BEST. 

The  present  yiehl  on  these  is  as  high  as 
5J%  to  6^%.    Particulars  on  request. 

Provincial  Trust  Company 

Tnut  and  Loan  Bldg.        Montreal,  Canada 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  World's  Work 
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Investing  Money  on 
Earning  Power 


laeoaie— eanui^  power— u  lAtt  lint  tcft  to  l»e  appltfd  to  any 
property  m  conmJenntf  it  ae  eeetinty  lor  an  tnveetmeat.  It  i» 
die  firft  teet  ol  die  eKperM«eea  hamd  Imyer  m  mveitigating  a 
railroaJ  or  puUie  utility  iMue,  and  it  Iilcewiee  eliouM  be  die 
fint  teet  in  loaning  money  on  real  estate. 


Newly  improved,  well  loeafeed  eity  real  eftate  earae  an  ample 
and  naturallbr  lorma  die  beet  ol  eeennty  lor  an  inrert- 
Wlm  die  aienrc^  yearly  tneoMUi  lor  encK  property  u 
enfficient  to  neet  die  interegt  on  tbe  loan,  to  amortise  or  pay  oK 
about  5^  ol  tbe  principal  sum,  and  to  leave  a  iuffieient  ear- 
plus,  tbe  investment  is  well  protecte<l. 

TU.  »  one  ol  our  eluel  requunementa  im^r  die  Strau»  P9an 
ol  eale^iarding  inTeetmenta  on  real  ettate.  Un^r  tbifl  plan  wn 
purebaM  entire  lasnef  ol  first  mortgage  real  estate  bonJe  Jirect 
Irom  die  mor^agors,  alter  carelul  investigation,  ancl  sell  tbem, 
surrounded  by  tkorougb  safeguards,  direct  to  tbe  investing  public. 

Tbeeueeesiol  our  plan  is  iliown  by  die  laet  dmt  no  investor 
baa  ever  lost  a  d<Jlar  ol  prtneioal  or  tntereet  on  any  eecurity 
forebased  ol  ue  euee  due  House  wae  lounded*  34  years  agto. 

II  you  wisb  a  sale 
today  lor 


yieUng  5H  to  6^  s 


Curcular  No.  £•634 


S.W.Straus  &  Go. 


t  S'^Bl.|»"tO  ISM- 


Straus  &uildinc     i     i5o  ^hoaoway 
CHICAGO  -L  NEW  YOm 
DETROI T- M 1 N  N  EAPOUS 


iiinmniBiii 


Are  you  thinking  of  biriUiat?  The  Rcadcts'  Service  can  give  y««  helpful  suggntions 

Digitized  by  doogle 
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Six  Per  Cent  Investment 

Secured  by  Producing  Farm  Lands 

First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000  Denominations 

Value  of  security  three  times  loan. 

Net  income  last  year  ecjuivalent  to  40% 
of  the  entire  bond  issue. 

Obligation  of  resi)onsil)le  in(livi<lual. 

Location  in  rich,  estal)lishe(l  section,  con- 
venient to  active  markets. 

Aak  for  Circular  No.  926  L 

Peabod^Qoughteling  &Co. 

(EstabUshed  186S)  lO  So.  La  Salle  St^  Chicago 


Write  today  for  this  New  Book  on 

Municipal  Bonds 

A  portion  of  every  fortune  should  l)e  invested 
in  Munieipul  lionds. 

Thousands  eonfine  their  purchases  entirely 
g  .  y.  .  , .     to  this  class. 

a  /     ^^^"^s-f^^         I    They  deserve        r-oiisideralion  by  the  smaller 

investor.  %. 

Tliis  l>ook  tells  why.  Explains  the  various  classes 
of  municipals,  from  the  obligations  of  lar^e  cities 
<lo\vn  to  those  of  rural  districts.    Tells  how  safe- 
guarded, and  other  facts  every  investor  should  know. 

Aak  alao  for  our  liat  of  offeringa  No.  WS-  deacrib- 
ing  fifty  carefully  aelmctmd  iaauea  nmtting  th* 
iftveator  4*^1  to  5^%.    Addreaa    neareat  offic*. 

W'll'affl  R.^gmpton  (on^pany 

Municipal  Roiids 


N«w  Yoik  CUcaco  Cincinnati  St.  Loom 

MWafiStTMl  111  W.  MovMSt.         lOS  UakM  Tnut  Bia«.  408  Oli««  Straal 


What  you  wish  to  know  about  any  bond  (rom  ihe  Reader*'  Service  ^OO^lc 
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The  Business  End  of  a  College 

The  safe  and  profitable  investment  of  college  endowments  is  important  for  obvious 

reasons  Nowhere  is  safety  such  a  paramount  connderation.  And  nowhere  will  a  more  desirable  form  of 
investment  be  found  than  in  our  six  per  cent  interest- bearing  First  Farm  Mortgages. 

We  have  invested  over  $30,000,000  in  First  Farm  Mortgages  for  our  clients,  which 

it>clude  large  insurance  companies,  trustees  and  esutes,  without  the  loss  or  a  single  dollar  in  principal  or 
interest  to  ihetn.  Such  a  record  bespeaks  safety,  strength  and  service  —  the  requisites  of  successful  investment 
of  endowment  funds.  Our  Farm  Mortgages  are  secured  by  carefully  selected,  well  located  improved  farms 
of  established  values  in  Missouri,  iUitKMSw  Arlcansas  and  Texas. 

Farm  Mortgage  Facts 

Below  we  give  you  in  brief  a  list  of  some  of  the  many  advantages  of  investing  in 

first  mortgages  on  improved  farms —  the  only  kind  that  are  oflTered  by  us : 

^utety  of  prinrlpal.  No  fluctuation  In  value.  All  (illes  voaraateed.  Liberal  Interest- 
six  |>cr  cent. 

Loans  ne^rr  over  fifty  per  rent  of  value  of  »erurll.v,  rxrlunlve  of  improvementa. 

Interest  paid  to  investor  on  date  due  In  par  fund*. 

Form  and  rxeratlon  of  all  papers  approved  by  our  Ircal  department. 

hbort  tern»— three  and  five  yeara. 

Security  fandamrnial — not  alfeeted  by  political  and  ierislatlve  chanffea,  labor  dl»- 
torbances.  Industrial  depressions,  stock  market  manipulations,  and  llnanilal  panics. 

We  relieve  you  of  *ny  care  of  the  details  of  your  farm  morlcace  Investments;  taxes, 
record  of  owmenhlp,  c<e.,  are  aystemalirally  and  carefully  taken  care  of  by  us 
for  yoo. 

InereaalnK  mantin  of  security,  due  to  more  sclent lllc  farmlnit  methods  learned  from 
the  unosuall.v  iruod  rducatloniil  farllltlcH  of  state  acrlcultural  cullcHrs  and  through 
Slate  and  Federal  co-oprrni ion,  development  of  land.  Increased  demand  for  farm 
products  and  larcer  population. 

The  .Vmerican  Trust  Company  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  assets  of  over  $7,000,000. 
It  is  subject  to  inspection  and  examination  by  the  Ht.  Louis  ClearlBc  House  Aaao- 
cUlion  and  the  8tate  Bank  Ksaminers. 

May  We  Send  You  This? 

Small  and  large  investors^  trustees  aixJ  estates  can  purchase  no  more  dependable  securities  than  our  Farm 
Mortgsflo  and  Fkrm  Mongi^e  Notes.  They  come  ndencxninktions  of  1 1 00  up.  paying  tix  per  cent  vMercit.  Every  invcMor  —  large 
or  unall — expencnccd  in  investmcni  tnanen  or  not — should  obuin  s  copy  of  our  inicreiting  book,"  Farm  Mortg^ej" .  whtch  is  based 
on  many  y«an  of  tucccafut  invcfoncnt  experience.  Your  rcqucM  for  a  copy  will  have  our  protnpt  sncnoon.  Ask  for  book  h4o  127. 

Invettment  Dtpartnwnt 

AMERICAN  TRUST  COMPANY 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  World's  Work  Digitized  by  GooqIc 
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1       Good  Investments 
1  ^ 

Public  UtUity 

Preferred  Stocks 
yielding  5%  upwards 

and  t  nhancenjent  jxjs.sibililk-s  of 

CoimnoB  Stocks 

OuUined  in  our 

CURRENT  LETTER  "W** 

Copy  srnl  0)1  nqiiesl 

1  WiMamsTrofh&Golemn 

1                   ImestiHeHt  Securities 

1  ••  WAU  flmsr            NBW  vosic 

To  Yield 

6. 75  Per  Cent 

^tandard  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  69b  Coupon  Gold 
NoAet  afford  the  investor  an 
attractive,  conservative  invest- 
ment in  a  large   public  utility 
enterprise,  serving  a  population 
of  1,800,000,  whose  increasing 
earnings  provide  a  wide  mai|sin 
of  safety  over  interest  require- 
ments. 

HsiBiiMitiin;  $50,  $100,  $500b  $1,000 

H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Company 

EaginMn  MaaacMS 

CuIvUiv  2I28*.Ii«Stlt8t  TriailrBMf. 
TxMfcWiA.     CMCAOO      Mm  MOV 

1  CONSERVATISM— The  1 
1  Watdiword  of  the  Hour  1 

B    All  signs  point  to  the  necessity  for  usinp  M 
E    the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  your  M 
H    investments,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  feeling  M 
B     of  security  coupled   with  the  greatest  S 
B    income  compatible  witii  safety.  M 

H        Wf  stronply  recommend  that  you  buy  Wi 
H     MunKiiKil,  County  and  School  Bonds.  M 

wM       In  the  31  years  we  have  specialized  in  nj 
Ml    this  particular  class  of  securities  no  cus-  w 
H   tomer  hsm  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  | 
H    or  interest  through  purchases  from  us.  § 

H                              fSUaHUMttts)  1 

Railway 
Equipment 
Bonds 

Safety  of  Principal 

Ready  Marketability 
G€>od  Income  Return 

FtiU  information  tout  iiat 
of  offtring*  OR  tmqmni 

Dept.  E 

Ej  V  aUwy  Mimiiieii  vb 

MtrAtM  Ntn  YmI^  3bc^ 

60  Broadway          New  Yoik 

Fttii  infbmation  about  any  security  fioni  die  Readen'  Service  C)\gi(ize6  by  Google 
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Getting  On  in  the  World'' 


Ten  years  of  continued  aaving  and  investing  in  Odd  Lots  of  standard  dividend- 
payins  stocks  can  place  yoa  ia  tiw  wdl-foftifiad  fiiMwicitl  poaitlaa  wlddi  is  Ite  toA 

of  every  ambitious  worker. 


You  know  the  remarkable  accretioa 
wliidi  NMiltifratn  compounding  iateicst 
Even  more  remarkable  is  the  increase  in 
investment  capital  which  can  be  attained 
through  oompomdiag  yoor  <mn  invcat- 
ments. 

Yon  should  know  the  rewards  which 
are  obtainable  for  the  steady  and  conaiatf 
cat  pcacticc  of  Odd  l.ot  investment 


*  'What  is  tlie  most  that  I  can  accumulate 
conservatively  over  a  given  period?  In  five 
years?   In  ten  years?    In  twenty  years?" 

Basing  it  on  the  atndv  of  investment 
averages  over  a  period  or  years  w«  have 

made  a  special  study  of  this  subject  which 
should  l)e  in  the  hands  of  every  intelli> 
gent  investor.  It  constitutes  a  revelation 
as  to  the  recompense  for  intelligent  thrift 


Send/w  BtoV^  A  II.  "Qm»t  On  m  At  WMT 

Members    lohnMuirlSt  (q 

New  York  Stock  ^     SPECIALISTS  IN  ^     61  Braodway, 
Exchange  Odcl  LOtS  ^  ^ 
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THR  STREET   BOND  HOUSE 


BONDS 

tSSUED  BY 

Ctttos  Of  CaUfomia 

FOR  THE 
Improvement  of  Streets 

Fint  lien  oo  re«i  cAiXe  auetaed  for  3  to 
lOtiBa  ll«  boadi.  ukiac  preeedcaes  am 
sMi^ipib  IBdsncatTiS  aU  pm«s 
mtpeittr  f»  n»Tigage$  m  a  Am  sad  ss  to 
tbe  amoont  o(  real  otMe  MOirily;  ivaed 
aader  a  Stale  Act.  and  validity  approved 

OM  ia  MM  d »I00.  fSOa,  %\m,mi 
1925;  iiiiilinS  pyMa  J«a— ry  ami  JJy. 
WHt»  for  Circular  W.  8, 

Qtidmk  Street 

Bond  G». 
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THB  mBBT  BOND  HOU8B 


SAMXm   TSUST  COMPANY 


ODateral  Tmt  Gold  hmk 

Issued  in  $ioo.oo  and  ^50000  denonii* 

nations;  bearing  6%  per  annum,  interest 
payable  semi-annually;  being  the  direct 
tion  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Coni> 
pany,  of  Houston,  with  a  responsibility 
of  over  $4,500,cx».oo,  and  secured  by  an 
equal  amount  of  First  Mortgages  on 
real  estate,  held  in  trust  by  the  Union 
National  Bank,  of  Houstoni  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bondholders.  These 
mort^iapes  represent  loans  on  real  estate 
on  a  basis  not  to  exceed  50%  of  the 
value  of  dhe  property  mortgag^ 

These  Cotlatenil  Trust  Bonds  can  be 

purchased  on  the  monthly  payment 
plan,  and  the  payments  earn  interest  at 
the  rate  of  c%  per  annum  until  the 
account  reaches  $10000^  when  iht  6% 
rate  is  effective. 

WfiU  /or  dtscfiptiM  booklet 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

Capital 


Fidl  infbfOMtian  about  any  secttciqr  from  the  Readeis'  Service 
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Special  Service  on  Western  Investments 

The  World's  Work  maintains  offices  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the 
scr\ice  and  convenience  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Southwest.  In 
every  large  city  of  that  section  it  has  a  personal  representative.  The 
Readers'  Service,  therefore,  is  able  to  supply  accurate  and  confidential 
information  concerning  the  offerings  of  the  various  Financial  Houses 
located  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  British  Columbia,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Manager  of  the  World's  Work,  Mr.  E.  K.  Hoak.  has 
had  twelve  years  of  banking  experience  in  the  East  and  has  travelled 
more  than  a  quarter  million  miles  up  and  down  the  Pacific  (?oast  and 
through  the  Southwest  during  the  past  five  years.  He  has  made  careful 
and  unbiased  study  of  the  resources  and  conditions  of  this  territory.  The 
benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  investigations  is  offered  free  of  charge  to 
readers  of  the  World's  Work  through  its  Financial  Readers'  Service. 

Address  THE  WORLD'S  WORK,  FINANCIAL  READERS'  SERVICE 

11  WEST  32nd  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Time-Tested 
Investments 

When  vou  buy  this  bank's  Seattle  Real 
Estate  MortgaKes,  you  invest  in  securities 
that  have  proven  their  soundness  and 
certainty  of  income  by  the  test  of  years. 

We  will  gladly  send  to  interested  investors 
our  booklet  on  Seattle  Mortgages  and  a 
list  of  loans  on  hand.  This  list  is  not 
large  —  it  is  limited  by  a  careful  policy  of 
investigation  by  our  officers  —  but  each 
mortgage  has  been  selected  b^'  a  standard 
set  by  ^"ears  of  experience  in  this  class 
of  securities. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  CURRENT 
LIST  iAS) 


Guariian  Savings  Bank 

Capital  $100,000 
iLE.  WASI 


and 

SAFETY 

On  this  basis,  we  offer  for  in- 
vestment, First  Mortgage  Serial 
Gold  Bonds,  secured  by  Business 
and  Apartment  House  properties 
in  Seattle,  in  denominations  of 

$100  and  $500 

We  solicit  the  business  of  those 
who  are  conservative  in  their 
requirements  and  e.xactions. 

Eatabliahmd  IS  ytara 

GOODWIN  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 

Bond  and  Mortgage  Department 
Leary  Building  Seattle,  Wash. 


How  to  invest  your  funds — ask  the  Readers'  Service 


Google 


INVESTMENTS 


Pasadena  Homes 

No  Better  Security  Obtainable 


Funds  invested  with  us  are  secured  by  im- 
proved Pasadena  property,  centrally  located. 
Investment  Certificates  represent  40%  of  prop- 
erty value. 

Netting  6%,  principal  can  be  withdrawn  upon 
six  months*  notice — interest  payable  semi-annu- 
ally— tax-exempt. 

We  are  required  by  California  Law  to  have  a 
non-withdrawable  capital  equal  to  that  required 
by  Savings  Banks. 

Upon  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  fonvard 
our  booklet  "W,"  fully  explaining  our  conserva- 
tive investment  feature. 

Califonna  Security  Loan  CorporatSon 

PaMdena  California 


We  Execute  OrderB  in 

Ceilral  Argeitine  Ordiury 
BieiM  Aires  A  Pidfie  •rdiiary 
Buenos  Aires  k  Great  St.  Ordinary 
Bnenos  Aires  k  WeslerB  Ordinary 

Aneitiic  CovemmenI  6%  1110 
Araenline  Cnvernment  5%  IMf 

Ciy  tf  Bnents  Aires  6%  1913 
Dnfiay        Consolidated  Uan 
Imperial  Knssiaa  4%  Rentes  ISM 
Venezuelan  Diplomatic  3% 
Mexican  Covemment  6%  1945 
Hexiean  Government  4%  1954 
City  of  Moseow  (Rnssia) 
Sinidng  Fnnd  4^%  1961 

Details  and  prices  on  request 

Renskorf,  Lyon  &  Co. 

{Investment  Department) 

r Kcxo  Yorh  Stock  Btckangt 
Mtttbttt'i  Kew  Tork  Cot  ton.  Hxcltangt 
Lckicago  BoorA  of  Trai0 


33  New  Street  ( 


rioor 


)  New  York 


6% 


BONDS 

Wtli  all  tlie  advantages  of 

GUARANTEED  MORTGAGES 


A  carefully-selected,  conserva- 
tive Farm  Mortgage,  on  lands 
in  a  region  of  unfailing  crops, 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest, 
and  guaranteed  by  a  responsi- 
ble  corporation,  would  make  a 
strong  appeal  for  your  next 
investment. 

This  is,  in  effect,  precisely  what 
we  offer  you  m  our  Farm 
Mortgage  Bonds,  which  are 
based  upon  first  mortgages  on 
improved  farms  in  the  best 
sections  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, principally  in 

Western  Oregon 

where  crop  yields  are  abun- 
dant and  certain. 


Our  mort((a(c^s  are  deposited  with  the 
Security  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  in  trust  fur  all 
bondholders,  and  at  all  times  equal 
or  exceed  the  amount  of  Bonds  out- 
standing. 

These  Bonds  are  the  direct  obligation 
of  Commerce  Safe  Deposit  and  Mort- 
gage Co.,  are  issued  in  convenient 
denominations, )tioo, $5cx>and  )(i,ocx}, 
for  terms  of  five  to  ten  years.  All 
maturities  December  1st. 
Interest  payable  semi-annually  on 
June  1st  and  December  ist. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  Book- 
let setting  out  the  points  of  superior- 
ity of  this  investment. 

COMMERCE  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

91  Thiri  St.  Chaaber  of  Conmerce  Bldf 
PortUnd,  Ore. 


6% 


Prompt  replies  to  financial  inquiries  from  the  Readers'  Service 


Digitized  by  Google 


INVESTMENTS 


Municipal  Bonds  of 
the  Highest  Safety 

YIELDING 

5%   ■«>  6% 

We  ipedalue  in  high-grade  mtmidptl  bond* 
ykUiag  S%  to  6%  and  wbow  wouity  k  nnquet- 
'   tSm  bonds  aic  frite  Hmw  oa  the 


of  already  praapcraui  communities 
enjoyiac  a  itttidy  ipowtb.  Tlwy  aic  not  »p«cLal 
■Mf nmrnli  fnr  ■  |rir'-i'—  | — | —  Haace  Utey 
have  back  of  than  ail  tbe  wmIOi  af  tbasaMBu- 
Dity— not  Mr/ «f  It  akna.  Tbcir  tale^  b  ckarly 
indicated  by  the  fact  tlat  tbt  VmM  ftltes 
Government  Hcccpu  tkem  Ct  HOnilJ  ior  Potta] 
Savings  DepoM* 

They  arc  free  Irons  tbe  Federal  Income  Tax  and 
ao  oatificate  oi  ovnoibipii  leqalred.  Isncd  in 
I  farm.  Isoo  aad  tt^oeo  dawminatioM. 


Conservative  invrstrir-.  in  every  [^irt  of  the 
world  arc  buying  theie  i&»ucs  freely.    Write  today 


Continental  Trust  Co. 

246  Fo«irtb  Ava.    Dapl.  5    fittahtBih.  Pa. 

 ,  aecoMw/'  and  coupon  eertifieutea 

of  deposit. 


Investment  Counsd 
C  M.  Keys 

35  NaMui  Smel^  New  York 


$90,000.00  Ckr»^ 

MuiuciimJ  Bonds  U2^^ 
-Dmdiisiioiis  $1,000- 

Issued  for  the  construction  of 
Wharf  at  Manhattan  Beach, 
CaUfomia,  eighteen  miles'  from  ! 
Los  Angeles. 

Tax  exempt  and  le^Uy  passed 

by  Messrs.  Dillon,  Thomson  & 
Clay,  of  New  York  City. 

Principal  and  interest  payable  semi- 
annually (Feb.  1st  and  Aue.  isc)  at 
the  City  Treasurer's  office,  Manhattan 
Beach,  California,  or  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  New  York  City. 
Delivery  made  nt  any  responsible 
bank,  express  prepaid,  payable  with 
exchange. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Cbe  Eopal  ^ecutitieio; 
Cotpotation 


Wri^t* 


La*  Aaaalaa 


Every  Banker  Needs- 


The  Book  on  tbe  New  Bankinf  System 
by  tbe  SecreUry  of  tbe  Reterre  Boani 

The 

Federal  Reserve 

By  Henry  Parksr  Willis 

totlMFedMl^ 


Intrododion  by  Charles  S.  Hamlin 

'  of  tbe  FoderaJ  Raaerre  BoAid 


A.  Barton  Jlephurn,  Cluiirman  of  the 
Board,  Chase  yalioiial  Bank,  says: 
"  The  Federal  Reserve"  is  a  very 
able  discussion  of  the  whok  banking 
probkm  and  a  very  valuable  pie- 
senlalion  of  the  Fericral  Reserve  Law 
in  its  practical  relation  to  business. 
It  u  free  from  technicalities  and  is 
easily  understood  by  the  general 

2nd  Printing.    Nmt  $1.00 

DOUBL£DAY,  PAOB  Jb  CO. 

Ne«rY( 


Full  information  about  anjr  •ecuiltjr  from  die  Readen'  Serviee 


Digitized  by  Google 


INVESTMENTS 


West  Peim 
Traction  Company 

First  Mort^a^e  5%  Bonds 

Due  Jimc  1.  IM* 
TAX  FREE  JN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  ;  jmpany  operates  300  miles  of  interur- 
ban  and  city  electric  railway  lines  in  the 
Pittsburgh  District.  It  also  owns  directly 
and  indirectly  the  entire  Common  Capital 
Stock  (^10,000,000)  of  the  West  Penn 
Power  Co. 

Part  of  the  proceeds  of  {(8,500,000  West 
Penn  Power  Co.  5%  Bonds  recently  offered 
at  gsyi  interest  (and  largely  over-sub- 
scribed) has  been  used  to  reduce  the  West 
Penn  Traction  Co.  bonded  debt  from  over 
^12,000,000  to  $5,536,000. 

Net  earnings  for  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1915 
applicable  to  the  Traction  Bonds  were 
equivalent  to  3.59  times  the  interest  re- 
quirements on  the  present  bonded  debt. 
At  market  price,  yielding  about  5.85%. 

BENJAMIN  FISHER  &  CO. 

S5  CoagrcM  Street.  Boston 


Examine  FREE  the  1>CI^1\TC 
IndispciuableNEW  iJflLliljUi  1 15 

Thm  for*mo*t  of  0not%0y'BO90n  in  tilling  o#itf  tM^hatWQfT ioJo 
Tkc  Famous  Legml  Standard  Parsooa' 

LAWS  OF  BUSINESS 

The  invaluable  companion  of 
e\'eryone  in  business,  evcrj'- 
one  who  does  business,  every- 
one needing  knowledge  about 
business;  everyone  who  holds 
property  or  wishes  to  hold  it; 
that  is,  all  the  world. 

Oirf  160,000  sold  of  former  editioiw. 
WkftMtr  or  Hol  you  hate  oiu.  y«a  c«m«( 
Mmri  Bot  to  awa  N««  GfMt^  Ea- 
ricM  If  U  Eiitiaa. 

With  ut>  to  date  chapters  on  Em- 
ployers' Liability;  Workmen's  Com- 
iiensatiun;  Powers  anil  Liabilities  of 
Stockholders,  Officers  ami  Directors  of 
Corporations:  Food  and  Drug  Law: 
New  Trade-Mark  Law;  New  Copy- 
riftht  Law,  Bailment,  etc.  .Mso  a  Full 
Glossary  of  Law  Terms. 

It  trrau  *lw>  of  r+ifht»  an<l  Julie*  umler 
Contmrn.  SiJn.  Note^,  AuMicy.Airreement, 
Coii«J<lera(ion,  Limitations,  Partner- 
•hlp.  hxrcutora,  Intemt.  Imurancc,  Collec- 
tiotii,  Uonds.  RecclpM.  Patrott,  L>ee<ls. 
Mort^'iv'^.  I.'ra«,  Aiti^'mnrntt.  Mtnor«, 
Married  Women,  Aitillrailaa,  Guardians,  Will*,  and  Tery  much  besklct. 

l'p.«*->ia«  — The  book  coataini  alv)  atntracts  of  AH  Wat*  Lawi  relating: 
to  coUextioo  of  dehts,  Intemt,  Ujury.  IVrdi,  Holiday*,  Day*  of  Ciace,  Llml- 
tationa.  Llena,  etc.  Likewinc  nearly  SM  Ap^Tf4  rara*  of  Contracts  cf  all 
kinds.  Atalgonents.  r.uaranty.  Power*  of  Attorney.  Will*,  etc. 

Sent  by  prepaid  express,  on  eiamination  for  ten  day*.  If  »hai  we  claim, 
remit  |S.M  in  payment:  tf  not  wanted  we  will  (end  stamp*  lor  return. 

121  Tr««UII  SI. 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 


•  a  •}<  I*.  Ma  »p. 

Sfirmdully  H.  unJ  in 


S.  S.  SCRANTON  CO. 


Take  Profits  Now? 

At  a  time  like  this,  the  ques- 
tion is  what  and  when  to  sell. 
Babson  Service  will  jg;ive  you 
specific  facts  and  advise  you 
so  that  you  know  just  what 
to  do. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize  that 
all  action  is  followed  by  equal  reac> 
tion.   Work  with  a  definite  policy 

based  on  fundamental  statistics. 

Pmrtfctjlar*  •ent  free.  Write 
to  Department  W-IS  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Exrcative  BuildiiiK,  WeUemley  Hills.  Msm. 
Wfaat  BtaUsUaal  Oif  aaiaatioa  •!  lU  OkAraaiar  U  U.  I. 


Safety,  Service  and 
Six  Per  Cent. 

All  these  are  yours  as  an  investor  in  farm 
mortgages  or  farm  mortgage  bonds  through 
this  bank.  The  security  back  of  the  invest- 
ments we  offer  is 

First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  Minnesota,  North  Dakota 
and  Montana  Fairms 

where  crops  are  always  good. 

The  farm  mortgage  k  the  oldest  form  of  in- 
vestment known.  Our  service  in  handling  it 
for  our  clients  everj'where  is  the  last  word  in 
convenience  and  safety. 

Write  for  particulars 


Capital  tru 


AVINGSBANK 


Ask  the  Readers'  Service  about  your  investments 
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TALKS  TO  INVESTORS 

By  ib$  FINANCIAL  EDITOR  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

(OOMmT  THS  ttlAMMT  WmVCM  AMKIT  TOUft  INVBfTMEim) 


ABOUT  THRIFT 

We  are  all  going  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  thrift 
during  the  next  few  months.  And  it's  going  to  do  us 
all  a  beap  of  good — that  is,  if  we  pot  into  practice  cvca 

a  small  part  of  what  we  hear  preached  on  the  subject. 

Preparation  is  being  made  to  hold  a  celebration  in 
New  York  City  towara  the  end  of  the  year  in  honor  of 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  savings  banking  in  the 
United  States.  In  that  connection,  more  than  7^ 
cities  will  soon  inaugurate  orRanizcd  thrift  campaigns 
on  plans  that  have  been  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
American  Bankers'  AModation. 

There  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  but  owes  it  to 
himself  or  herself,  as  well  as  to  the  Nation,  to  partici- 
pate in  this  movement.  Nor  should  any  one  make  the 
mistake  of  suspecting  that  in  onaiMang  the  thrift 
movement,  the  Ibankm  have  been  actnated  by  seMili 
purpose.  They  have,  on  the  coatiary  performed  an 
act  of  patriotism. 

Consider  what  thrift  means.  In  the  words  of  M. 

W.  Harrison,  secretar>'  of  the  S.ivings  Section  of  the 
Bankers'  Association,  it  means  "to  be  eflkienl,  to  spend 
wisely,  to  eliminate  waste  in  every  field."  Ami  if  you 
have  never  thought  of  how  indivkiual  thrift  may  become 
a  National  asset,  note  the  great  effort  that  is  being 
m.ide  to  prnmote  it  among  the  people  of  the  war 
afflicted  countries  abroad.  For  exam^'?  Sir  Felix 
Schuster,  governor  of  the  Union  of  London  Smiths 
Bank,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
institution  reniariced: 

"  In  circuhiting  our  report,  we  took  a  somewhat  novel 
step  by  enclosing  a  little  slip  calling  the  attention  of 
the  shareholders  and  our  customers,  and  1  trust  an 

esen  wider  public,  to  the  assist.Tnce  that  every  one 
can  render  .it  the  present  crisis.  It  is  within  the 
power,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  e\er>'  man,  wonun,  .in<l 
child  to  give  such  assistance,  but  I  fear  the  spirit  of 
extravagance  is  still  abroad,  and  especially  so  amongst 
those  classes  to  whom  the  war  has  suddenly  brought 
largely  increased  earnings  and  profits.  I'conomy,  ex- 
ercised by  all  classes  of  the  popul.ilion,  is  not  only 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  State,  but  will  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  individuals  themselves  and 
save  them  from  trouble  and  hardship  in  the  future. 

"For  this  reason  we  have  urged,  not  only  that  every- 
one should  practice  economy,  but  that  they  shOttM 
put  their  savings  into  Exchequer  bonds  which  can 
now  be  had  in  small  amounts.  .  .  .  We  have  also 
urged  the  public  to  avail  thi  ni^i  lves  of  the  scheme  for 
the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  American  securi* 
tieSk  for  by  so  doing  they  give  material  assistance  in 
supporting  the  exchange  and  thus  reduce,  not  only 
the  cost  of  the  war  but  also  the  cost  of  living  generally. 

feel  strongly  that  such  assistance  on  the  part  of 

the  public  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  public  have  not  yet  been  made 
aware  of  the  ncccssit\ ,  and  1  wish  c< imju  tcnt  speakers 
could  be  enlisted  to  go  out  to  the  people  ail  over  the 
country  and  preach  the  gospel  of  thrift  and  economy, 
and  the  duty  and  power  of  every  one  to  take  his  part, 
however  modest  it  may  be,  in  bringing  the  war  to  an 
earlier  and  successful  conclusion.  If  we  cannot  do 
as  much  as  our  sailors  and  soldiers,  we  at  home  can 
nevMthckts  do  our  share." 


The  qiirit  of  extravagance  still  stalks  abroad  in 
this  country.  Fortiinatdy,  the  incentive  for  crushing 
it  fa  not  the  same  as  in  tiie  case  of  England.   We  do 

not  need  to  save  to  enable  oursel\  es  to  buy  "war  bonds  " 
But  besides  providing  against  tne  '.tinv  day."  we  can 
by  saving  and  investing  wisely  be  of  neea«)»  ^ssistaiioe 

in  promoting  the  enterprises  of  peace. 

It  has  been  neatly  said  that  investment  is  to  savings 
as  the  hen  is  to  the  egg,  that  it  is  purely  academic  to 
argue  which  comes  or  came  first.  There  is  nothing 
academic  however,  in  the  proposition  that  individual 
savings  are  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion; and  that  equally  indispensable  is  the  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  individual  citizen  of  what 
to  do  with  his  money  after  he  has  it  saved.  In  other 
words,  investment  education  and  opportunity  go  hand 
in  hand  with  thrift  and  saving. 

Last  month  the  World's  Work  had  something  to 
say  about  the  savings  banks  as  institutions  primarily 
intended  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift.  It  has  often 
pointed  out  that  there  were  circumstances  in  which 
the  savings  bank  deposit  was  a  form  of  bnvestmeat  for 
which  there  was  no  proper  substitute;  but  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  frequently  wise  for  the  little 
saver  to  become  both  a  depositor  and  an  investor  in 
bonds. 

.The  little  savers  who  will  be  enlisted  in  the  coming 
campaign  will  find  it  necessary  sooner  or  later  to 
learn  about  the  bankers  who  have  earned  the  r%ht 
to  be  trusted  to  provide  the  opportnnities  for  safe 
investment  in  r'.e  securities  that  rcpitsctit  the  na- 
tion's industries. 

fn  a  recent  issue  of  the  Comwunult  and  Fiiuttuipl 

Chronicle,  Mr.  Rudolph  Diamant  presents  some  inter- 
esting statistics  of  the  investment  of  Dutch  capital  in 
foreign  securities.  The  statistics  show  that  of  the 
various  dassr*  of  American  securities  railroad  stociu 
and  bonds  have  always  been  held  In  greatest  favor 
among  the  hutch  investors,  but  that  for  various  rea- 
sons the  introduction  of  these  securities  in  the  Dutch 
market  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill  during  ttt 
last  few  years. 

Speaking  of  the  benefits  of  foreign  investment,  Mr. 
Diamant  observes  the  way  in  which  the  investneat  of 

Dutch  capital  in  a  great  number  of  countries  scattered 
all  over  the  world  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  vision  -hi 
the  n.ttion.  "It  has  given  it"  he  says,  "a  daily  press 
devoting  considerable  space  and  intelligent  discussion 
to  the  affairs  of  the  large  number  of  hone  and  foreign 
companies  whose  varied  businesses  are  coadoclnd  1b 
almost  every  civilized  country." 

Mr.  Diamant  thinlcs  this  country  is  about  to  take  an 

import.inl  for%v;)r;!  s'ep  in  the  ilevelopment  oC  na  in^ 
vestment  policy  ot  this  kind,    lie  says: 

**Granting  the  fact  that  certain  economic  consider- 

ations  ha\  e  militated  against  such  an  investment  polic)' 
in  the  United  States  in  the  past,  it  must  be  plain  that 
just  now  some  of  these  factors  have  been  eliminated; 
and  surely,  if  little  Holland  made  a  splendid  record  in 
regard  to  foreign  investments  .  .  .  there  fa  no  td ling 
what  this  country  will  accomplish  when  it  seriously 
embarks  upon  a  broader  investment  policy  than  the 
one  hitherto  adhered  to." 
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INVESTMENTS 


Increase  Your  Income 

Surplus  funds — however  small  —  can  be  used  to. 
puichafle  solid,  sessoiied  stocks  and  bonds  Yny  the 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT  METHOD 


The  advantage  cl  PuliBi 

are  many. 

It  does  not  require  a  large  initial  outlay. 

Your  money  ia  always  acx-essibie  and 
you  are  credited  with  the  dividends  paid 
on  fOKU  aecuritin   duriqg  time  of  pui^ 


cm  be  adTMitafMNully 


tributed.  thua  iaotadag  the  Miety  «t  ywu 

investment. 

You  arc  committed  to  a  definite  plan  of 
conitfuctive  Mtving. 

You  acquire  actual  ■tock  certificates  or 

bonds  which  are  a  tangible  proof  of  thrift. 

You  are  steadily  and  systematically  increa^ 
ing  your  capital. 


Matkod  contemplates  the  purehaio  of  tfae 
•afaraa 


Harris,  WiNTHRoF  &  C? 

Memhmn  N9Ut  York  Sioek  Exchange 
THE  ROOKERY,  CHICAGO  15  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


EVOLVING  SECURITY 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the  management  of  Mortgage  Guarantee  Company 
founded  the  first  large  bond  house  in  Southern  California.  During  this  long 
period  it  has  supervised  the  lending  of  over  One  Hundred  Million  Dollars  in 
this  section  of  the  country  to  Munidpalities,  Public  Service  Corporations, 

and  others. 

Out  of  this  long  experience  Mortgage  Guarantee  Company  and  its  policy 
of  investing  only  in  First  Mortgages  was  evolved.  Conservative  First  Mort- 
gages on  Real  Esfkte  are  not  subject  to  the  hazards  which  confront  many 
other  securities.   Their  value  is  not  influenced  by  new 

inventions  or  rate  regulation. 

A  Certificate  which  represents  the  ownership  of  First  Mortgages 
on  Real  Estate,  guaranteed  by  this  strong  Corporation,  under  State 
BumviBiaD,  and  backed  by  twenty-two  veaia  of  suoceasful  ezperi- 
mot  UamVmmcUStemit^.  htmk  la  %m  mk  Ujm  ■dMilsi 

CORIIESPOrfDENCE  INVITED 

imure  }four  imesiments  under  State  supervision 
JAMES  H.  ADAMS,  President 

MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE  COMPANY 


(Guaranteed) 

First  Morts;age 


■A 


•Full  iAformatton  about  any  tecurity  from  the  Readers'  Service 


Digitized  by  Google 


INVESTMENTS 


FARM  nORTCACES 

Values  Grow  With 
This  Security 

These  Farm  Mortgages  are  among  the  most  reliable  and  safest  of  investments. 
Life  Insurance  Companies  find  them  ideal  for  their  funds. 

Wars  and  Panics  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  values  of  Farm  Mortgages. 
Their  value  grows  with  the  country. 

I^ind  values  during  the  past  ten  years  have,  on  an  average,  increased  more  than  20% 


in  ihc  State  of  Ohi 


in  the  State  of  Indiana — 56%  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


5  to  6%  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgages 


W'e  offer  for  your  consideration  a  large  liit  of 
F»rm  MortBaces.  ranging  in  denominationa  from 
up.    .All  these  mortgages  are  secured  by  a 
Urge  margin  of  safety.    No  mortgages  are  accepted 
for  more  th-in  40%  of  our  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty.   We  further  secure  your  investment  by  acting 
as  your   ngent    in    seeing   that   all   taxes  are 
promptly  paid  on  the  property  and  in  col- 


DICKINSON  k  REED 

Board  of  Trade  Buildinc 
Indianapolis  (EsL  1872).  Ind. 


lecting  the  interest  and  principal  without  expense 
to  you. 

Forty-two  years  of  satisfactorv  dealing!  with  hun- 
dreds of  clients,  not  one  of  wnom  has  ever  lost  a 
dollar,  is  our  best  reference. 

A  list  of  our  moat  recent  and  attractive  Farm 
Mortgage  inveatmenta  will  be  acDt  at  your  re 
quest. 


J. 


DICKINSON-REED-RANDERSON  CO. 

811  State  Nadooal  Bank  Buildinf 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 

IncoT-poraf  d 

Lenders  on  Farms  Since  JS73 


Farm 
Hort^a^es 


Farm 


Satisfied  with  Investment 

That  91 4  of  the  proceedi  of  all  maturing  mort- 
gBfe*  lut  year  were  rcinveated  with  lu  by  the 
SoUen.  indicatea  their  utiafactioa  with  the  in- 
vestment. The  remaining  9  it  required  by  the 
lender*  were  repaid  on  the  exact  date  due.  and 
twice  M  much  money  wa«  paid  in  voluntarily  by 
bonowcr*  to  pay  off  their  maturing  loans  ai  was 
needed  to  pay  back  to  Lavetton  what  they 
required. 

II  you  are  intereited,  ire  will  tend  you 
free  our  booklet,  "64  Alberta  Farm 
Mort«agea"  giving  ipccific  information. 

Kinsman  Nott  Robins 

Treasurer 

ORANTTE  BUILOTNG  •  •  ROCHBOTCIt.  V.Y. 


Farm  Mortgages 

Constitute  the  most  popular  investment 
to-day 

BECAUSE 

They  combine  the  three  important  csaentiah  of 

STRENGTH  in  Security 
ATTRACTIVENESS  in  Rate 
SATISFACTION  in  Collections 

Our  22  years'  experience  without  the  loss  of  a 
penny  to  any  client  should  commend  our  offer- 
ings to  the  careful  investor. 

iVrile  for  free  booklet.  Hat  of  offeringt  and  ^tnk 

and  dienlele  referencea 

Reynolds  Mortgage  Company 

fL  B.  BISHOP.  Vico-Prtt. 

Fort  Worth  T« 


A»k  the  Reader**  Service  about  your  invettmenu 


Digitized  by  Google 


INVESTMENTS 


The  Best  Investment 
I  Ever  Made! 

I DID  a  lot  of  good  hard  thinking  before  I  bought  my  first  bond  twenty  years 
ago.  The  alluring  get-ridi-<^uick  promises  in  some  other  fields  made  it  hard 
to  accept  a  bond  mterest  which  then  looked  veiy  smaU. 

But  during  all  these  years  my  bond  has  given  me  not  a  moment's  worry,  has 
paid  its  interest  promptly  each  year,  and  has  already  returned  to  me  in  hard  cash 
more  than  I  originally  paid  for  it.  The  most  pleasing  part  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  that  when  the  bond  matures  next  year,  I'll  get  back  my  original  outlay 
to  b^in  the  process  all  over  again.  No  wonder  I  consider  this  first  bond  the 
best  investment  I  ever  made! " — A  Successful  Invzstob. 

If  you  are  interested  in  an  investment  sudi  as  is  described  above,  combining  both 
Safety  and  Income,  you  should  get  our  latest  oflFering  of  Public  Utility  Bonds. 
This  list  represents  the  collective  judgment  of  a  group  of  investment  specialists 
and  is  backed  by  38  years  of  investment  experience. 

Ask  for  ojjcring  "if  H^" 


Yon  Can 

Safeguard  Your  Principal 
and  Net  69b 

Maximum  Income  and  Safety  are  the 
two  factors  that  appeal  to  investors.  We 

offer  you  farm  mortgage  securities  that 
have  both.  Besides  being  secured  l>y  land 
worth  more  than  twice  the  amount 
loaned,  these  loans  are  made  only  on  im- 
proved producing  property.  And  back 
of  this  is  our  guarantee  as  to  principal 
and  interest,  You  can  buy  mortgage 
notes,  for  any  desired  time,  netting  6% 
and  guaranteed  as  alx)ve.  What  better 
investment  could  you  get?  Our  illus- 
trated Booklet  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Ask  Jor  Booklet  ii4iiA 

Mortgage  SECuraTjEs 

1  I  CAPITAL  PAID  O  IN   »600jOOO.  V* 


Canal  &  Cam*»  Streets. 


NEW  Or\je.pjhA 


Write  For 
Our  Booklet 


It  it  full  o(  intsresting 
(acta,  figures  and  illus- 
tratkms  about  the  old 
and  conaervattve  city 

of  Savannah;  one  of  the 
few  American  cities  that 
manage  to  "skilfully 
drive  business  and  beau- 
ty to  double  harness.' 
It  is  also  descriptive  of 
our  Savannah  6  per  cent 
real  estate  securities. 

The  Booklet  is  Free, 
hut  its  value  is  high. 

G.  A.  MERCER  CO^ 

SAVANNAa  CA. 


.^ttU  iniormaiion  about  any  lecurity  from  the  Readers'  Service 


Digitized  by  Google 


INVESTMENTS 


CAIjIFORNIA. 

Non-iaxable  and  Eamind^ 


We  offer  and  recommend  choice,  noo-tai- 
aWc,  California,  Siatc,  County  «nd  Munici- 
pal Bonds  earning  as  high  u»  5%  and 
carefully  sflccted  California  Street  Improve- 
ment Bonds  earning  7%.  Each  iwuc  offcrrd 
by  us  is  given  a  roost  thorough  exammatjun 
and  presents  a  safe*  and  remunerative  form 
of  invootment. 


Being  large  purchaser*  of  bonds  for  the 
investment  oi  our  own  funds,  we  extend  the 
facilities  of  our  bond  department  to  our 

COStOOMT.. 

Write  for  BookUt  "A" 

^(ar  full  information.  When  writiag  tUte 
amount  you  desire  to  invest  and  the  partic- 
ular class  of  bonds  you  are  interested  in. 


2. 


Corner  NINTH,  SPRING  &  MAIN  STS., 


A  Safe  Deposit  Box 

containing  all  the  papers  relating 
to  a  dozen 

Farm  Mortgages 

all  recorded  in  your  name  is  a 
mighty  comfortable  possession 


is  our  Trade-Mark 


wherever  you  see  it  you  can  be  sure 
it  stands  for  the  best  Investment- 
banking  integrity. 

Write  Today 

it's  the  first  step  toward  the  posses- 
sion of  an  amply  secured  Farm  Mort- 
gage.   Please  mention  World's  Work. 


Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Ch 
Oklahoma  City  U.S.A. 


SAVE  SMALL  SUMS 

You  cotJd  sccumiikte  more  CHsh 
capital  in  a  very  few  ycare  by  savioj?  ui> 
coDiporalively  small  sums  of  moncv — 
your  dividends  and  interest  income,  tor 

You  probably  never  seriously  considcretl  such 
a  thing.  becau.ic  the  amounts  looked  so  smsl 
and  no  opp*>rt  unity  ha^*  ever  Ijcfore  offered 
itself  to  you  to  save  and  invest  only  $}s.oo  at 
6  per  cent  interest .  There  is  no  need  for  you 
to  wait  until  you  have  save<l  up  ♦J.ooo,  Jjoo, 
or  CNcn  $300  with  which  to  buy  one  ol  our 
mortgages  in  order  to  secure  a  6  per  cent 
investment  withus.  Our  Certificates  ol  I  )cpo«t 
yield  6  per  cent,  payable  i*mi-annually— the 
same  as  our  mortgages  and  are  withdraw- 
able after  one  year,  on  30  days'  notice.  Send 
%3S  to-dav;  a^k  lor  Loan  I.i'=.t  70S. 

Perkins&Ca88» 

LAWRENCE.  KANSAS 


Intrinsic  Value  and 
Merited  Confidence 

Our  mortgages  combine  the  attrac- 
tive investment  feature  of  dependable 
security — substantial  income — and  the 
maximum  convenience. 

Northern  Central  Texas 
Farm  Mortgages 

Every  mortgage  has  been  rigidly  investi- 
gated in  order  to  assure  you  of  maximum  safety, 
more  over  there  is  a  50%  excess  margin  of 
security  in  evcr>'  mortgage. 

No  client  ever  lost  a  single  dollar  of  principal 
or  interest  on  any  of  our  offerings. 

\Vt  offer  individual  investors  the  same  high- 
class  personally  mvestigated  and  appraised 
Farm  Mortgage  Loans  that  have  been  pur- 
chased from  us  for  years  by  Insurance  Com- 
panies, Savings  Banks,  Trustees  and  Guardians. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  details. 

A.  Y.  Creager  Company 

Sherman  T( 


o/FARM  MORTGAGES!^ 

Our  Company  U  of  Uie  old  con-  ^ 
servative  kind.  Our  Mortflafies 
somewhat  old-fashioned  perhaps, 
but  a  favorite  aroonfist  investors 
who  pr«fer  aarvty  anda  fair  lpeon>« 
to  onrvruinty  and  parhapa  Ursnr 
promiiH^  retuma.  .,.„.,  n  • 
8*nd  f<»r  free  (wmphla*  -  V  "  waA 
liat  of  offariosa. 

E.J.  LANDER  A.  CO. 

«UMO  FORK*.  NOKTM  MHOTA 

BTAauauB)  1881  

W^Ve  Rii^ht  on  the  Ground 
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INVESTMENTS 


Farm  Mortgage 
Investments 

In  purchasing  a  First  Mortgage  covering  a 
well  improved  Oklahoma  Farm,  you  fee  that 
"Rare"  cUm  of  security  which  accompanies 
no  other  form  of  investment. 

The  security  back  of  every  mortRaRC  StCUd" 
ily  increases  in  vahie  as  time  Roes  on. 

To  begin  with  our  murtRaRcs  never  exceed 
40  per  cent  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the 
security.   They  net  you  Six  Per  Cent  per 
annum,  and  are  not  subject  to  taxation. 

We  collect  the  interest  and  remit  to  the 
Invcttoi;  in  New  York  exchnte;  look  after 
the  taxes  and  tee  that  inaunnce  it  kept  in 
force,  without  charge. 

Better  Ret  wise  and  "Salt  Away"  a  R<x)dly 
portion  of  these  mortgages.   There  is  nothinR 
like  a  dependable  income  for  your  old  age,  anii 
when  you  are  called  to  the  "Great  Beyond" 
you  can  Icavethis  world  with  thehappy  thought 
that  you  have  left  your  children  something 
that  will  not  only  give  them  a  permanent 
income,  biit  soniething  that  will  teach  than 
what  a  wisely  invested  dollar  will  do. 

WriUfor  our  booUet 

Tl»  F.  B.  Colliiit  loTettMl  Cifi^y 
Fint  Farm  MuH^agas 

OkUhoma  Citjr  Oklahoma 

1                       1^  \ 

A  G>mbinatIon 
For  Safety 

In  the  South  the  average  value  , 
of  farm  products  per  acre  is  high; 
the  valuation  of  the  land  per 
acre  is  low— an  unusual  condition 
in  favor  of  the.  investor. 

We  have  many  striking  fcuit 
aboui  Souihem  Jam  vwrtgiagtt, 
caUeded  in  II0  eouhe  qf  on 

penenre  of  Joriy-six  years.  Ask 
utjar  thnn,  jfou'U  be  intemted* 

The  Southern  Mortgage  G>.  ^ 

EatabUtM  1870             Ctipital,  $300,000 

1             W  1 

Saving  Safely  Is  Insurance 
Against  Adversity 

V'allry  County  Farm  MortjfitK'"^  arc  a  splendid 
example  of  a  conservative  invf^^tmrnt.    From  them 
you  get  r>ot  only  a  iooA  return  on  your  money,  tmt 
what  IS  mare  important— full  measure  of  wcurity.  , 

Valley  County  Farm  Mortgages 

Arc  botiRht  by  IN^RANCE  COMPANIES.  BANK- 
ING  INSTITUTIONS.  TRUSTEES  OF  ELATES 
and  GUARDIANS  becauar  the  principal  is  amply  pro- 
tected and  the  income  excellent.    Wc  ne\n  kan  more 
lhai>  50%  appraisal  value  and  always  on  productive 
proijerty. 

vf  C  Ulltn    Liila  aulIIC                 %.II«U  dt.  ILT    t'l    irivl^lITlvnv  VD" 

F>ortunity  to  you.    Write  for  lull  details. 

JOHNSON   FARM   LOAN  COMPANY 

R.  E.  JOHKSOM,  Prtaident      GLASGOW.  MONTANA 

Rtfrrmces:  Dun's,  Bradnrtti'i,  or  tkii  pmMitatiim 

UANFQITH  FARM  MORTGAGES 

represeiitiiiff  conservative  Loaas  on  gofaigr 

farms  are  a  safe  investment. 

The  farms  we  lend  on  will  earn  more  than 
three  times  the  annual  interest  and  taxes  on 
tbe  land,  besides  making  a  gtxxl  living  for 
the  borrowers  and  leaving  a  surplas  to  apply 
on  the  debt 

We  have  them  in  denominations  ranging 
from  $500.00  upward*. 

Ask  for  Descriptive  List  Na  54w 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO..  BANKERS 

Fotinded  A.  D.  1858                       Wajhinirton,  Illinoi* 

6  Per  Cent 

=  Imprmfed  Georgia  == 
Farms 

The  ahm'c  rate  of  interest  and  security  consist- 
ently offtTftl  for  27  yearv.  have  proven  unfailingly 
safe  arwl  [irofi tabic  for  mvctitors,  and  haveearne«l  our 
ryMtiDii  as  the  leiidtng  farm  nwrtgage  house  of  the 
South.    We  also  offer  5  per  cent  interest  on  time  ccr- 
tificste«.    Write  for  our  literature. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  *  TRUST  CO. 
Boat  4^                                Marietta.  Gm. 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

First  Mortgages 

SuiteUe  Amounto 

THEOBALD  &  FEITIG 

5th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
PHILAOEimA 

A$k  rhu  Readers'  Service  about  vour  investments  Digitized  by  Coogle 
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MORE 
'HAN 


Nobody  can  realize  upon  fonrtn- 
vestment  in  Wells  FaricoTravelefa 
Checks  but  you.    That's  safety. 

Yon  can  use  Wells  Fargo  Checks 
anywhere,  without  any  identifica- 
tioo  othM  thui  tiw  ngnlag  of 
your  nam«.  They  are  ea«y  to 
carry.   These  are  conveniences. 

fiveiy  person  connected  with  the 
WeUt  nrffo  organhmtion,  will 
give  assistance  to  unen  of  the 
company's  Travelers  Checks. 
That  meuu  service. 
Economy  tooi— $100  worth  fiar  50 
cents. 

The  express  Bervio*  of  W«lb 
Farfo  is  particular,  persoMlf 
rapid.  Are  yoa  taking  advaol* 
•loof  itP 

"mLLS  FAMGO 
travelers  Qhecks 


CSmktcied  by 


7 


%  SECUIUTIES  THAT 

INCREASE  IN  VALUE 


When  yoa  purchase  one  of  these  carefully  se- 
lected First  Mortgages  you  can  be  certain  there 
will  be  no  decrease  in  values.  The  intxinsk: 
values  of  the  properties  back  of  these  mortgaces 
are  constantly  increasing. 

Yoa  can  aU«  be  sure  that  JW  imMBt  nffl  bs  : 

promptly,  without  cbanK 
being  properiy  —itgauan. 

We  wfll  be  Kbd  to  taai  . 

ezceUeat  investmrnt  oppoctniiitiet. 

Northern  Bond  &  Mort^rage  Cow 
No.  1  Ceatnd  BwMii«,  Seattle^  Woik. 


APRIL  INVESTMENTS 
NEARLY  SOLD  OUT 

Our  entire  nipply  of  Ptielpft-Eastmni  6%  farm 
mortxafM  on  nand  for  the  month  of  April  ts 
nearly p>t>e.  to ^gfirat foqrdiir|^^P|^ togi 


invetton  I 
they  came  in. 

lay  o 

available.  Write  today.  By  May  l»t.  our  entire 
Mvpftfjot  tbat  meiith  t 


In  a  short  lime,  only  our  May  ofTprinRs  will  be 


PHELFS-EASTMAN  COMPANY 


sss 


Investors 

will  be  interested  in  a  booldct,  just  off  the 
describing  the  Bekher  TWO-FOLD  ' 


6% 


Central  Ti 
Farm  MortsatfM 

The  Bddwr  Flui  wiD 


Write  for  yours  today, 
ai^ittl  to  you. 
W.  C  BELCHER  LAND  MORTGAGE  Ca 
Incorporatmd  I99S  Fart  Wartb,  Tmwm 


i 


Rossevett  Dam  is  Salt  RlTcr  YaB? 


Arixona.  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  mipply  of  «Mir«D«te^ 
soil  that  will  make  moctey  for  you.  Early  Mtt  nraci  kip 
Twnty  acre*  eoough.  Low  prico.  eaw  terBoa.  Dt- 
cSmate  and  UviMt  coodhkma.  Wrkefor  free  book 

Ezch*  CnkSBOk  or  Coassksr  of  CoHncnck  raonn  Araooi. 


pricea. 
Ijafatful 


Pliot«graptiy,  Good  Sport 


but  the  results  are  not  alwayo 
satisfactory.  Ask  practical  tadp 
from  the  photo-man  with 

THE  READERS*  SERVICE 


Prompt  replies  to  financial  inquiries  from  the  Readers'  Service  Qjgj^j^Qjj  Gopgic 


FOR  READING  ALOUD 

IT  IS  not  often  that 
a  book  of  timely 
interest  can  come 
before  the  public  a 
second  time,  long  af- 
ter the  events  which 
made    it  up-to-the- 
minute  have  passed, 
but  such  is  the  case 
wnth  the  latest  novel 
of  A.  M.  and  C.  N. 
Williamson,  whose 
popular  romances  of 
travel    have  enter- 
tained so  many  people. 
The  book  we  refer  to 
is  "Secret  Histon,',  as 
Revealed  by  Lady 
Peggy  O'Malley," 
which  was  partly  laid 
in  El  Paso  during  the 
Mexican  troubles  of 
several  years  ago. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  story  was  the 
discovery  of  the  plot  of  certain  Mexican 
trouble  makers  to  raid  the  Texas  border  city. 
Strangely  enough,  the  events  of  last  March 
on  the  Mexican  border  are  rather  a  close 
parallel  to  the  situation  woven  into  the 
Williamsons*  novel. 

"Secret  History"  is  a  book  which  we  can 
unhesitatingly  recommend  to  our  good  friends 
as  one  to  be  read  aloud,  for  it  is  light,  clean, 
sprightly,  interesting — and,  besides,  it  is  more 
timely  than  it  was  when  it  was  pubUshed  a  year 
ago.  It  has  many  little  touches  and  asides  to 
please  the  listener,  and  will  not  drive  him  to 
sleep  in  an  effort  to  think  over  it. 

We  publish  here  an  interesting  picture  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  so  absorbed  in  the  fortunes 
of  little  Lady  Peggy  that  he  could  not  put 
the  book  down  even  as  he  walked  into  the  sea 
for  his  bath.  He  almost  lost  the  volume  in 
the  waves  before  he  awoke  to  his  situation. 


He  was  so  interested  In  the 
Histon-."  that  he  walked  into 
bdofe'bc  knew  it. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  announce  a 
new  book  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williamson 
which  will  be  pub- 
lished next  month, 
and  which  we  pre- 
dict will  be  enjoyed  by 
all  lovers  of  a  sprightly 
romance,  by  motor- 
ists, and  especially  by 
the  thousands  who 
read  their  eariier  mo- 
tor novel,  "The  Light- 
ning Conductor." 
This  l>ook  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  of 
the  Williamsons'  early 
stories  and  in  bring- 
ing their  "Lightning 
Conductor"  to  Amer- 
ica we  believe  they 
have  achieved  an 
equally  interesting 
and  instructive  book. 
Mrs.  W^illiamson  last  summer  spent  several 
months  in  this  country  gathering  the  material 
for  this  book.  She  took  a  motor  trip  over 
several  of  the  eastern  states  studying  the  his- 
torical associations  of  all  places  of  interest  and 
letting  the  beauty  of  the  varied  scenery  sink 
in.  In  writing  the  story,  which  is  told  in  the 
form  of  letters,  Molly  and  Jack  of  the  earlier 
"Lightning  Conductor"  appear,  but  this  time 
not  as  hero  and  heroine,  as  in  the  course  of 
years  they  have  become  a  mature  married 
couple,  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs  of  some 
younger  people  we  hope  you  will  meet  and 
like  in  the  new  book. 

A  BOOK  ON  THE  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN 

Although  very  few  war  books  have  come 
from  the  Country*  Life  Press,  we  feel  that  in 
Mr.  Stanley  Washburn's  "Victory  in  Defeat" 
we  have  just  pubUshed  an  important  addition 
to  the  literature  on  the  great  war,  and  a  book 


HItliamsoDs'  new  book,  "  Secret 
the  sea  at  Nassau.  Bahamas, 
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which  will  perhaps  have  definite  historical 
value  as  time  goes  op  for  the  tirst-hand  picture 
it  gives  of  the  great  sweeping  camfMugns  of  the 
Russian  armies  in  Galicia  and  Poland. 

Mr. Washburn  is  an  American  war  correspon- 
dentof  wide  experience  who  spent  from  October, 
1914,  to  November,  191 5,  at  the  front  with  the 
Slavic  forces  as  correspondent  for  the  London 
Times.  Last  March  he  returned  to  Russia  to 
follow  the  spring  and  summer  campaign. 

During  his  thirteen  months  with  the  Rus- 
sian forces  Mr.  Washburn  enjoyed  unusual 
advantages  for  observation  as  he  was  with 
every  active  army  but  one,  covered  some  10,000 
miles  of  territory  from  the  Bukowina  to  the 
Baltic,  saw  many  of  the  important  l^attles 
and  was  the  only  American  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  American  Military  Attache  Lieut. 
Sbennan  Miles  and  Robert  R.  McCormick)  to 
have  any  general  access  to  the  fiphting  lines. 
He  discusses  in  illuminating  manner  the  Rus- 
sian leaders,  the  morale  of  the  Russian  troops, 
the  Russian  shortage  cl  ammunition,  waA 
points  out  how  far  from  any  jK:tssible  con- 
summation was  the  German  hope  of  effecting 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Czar. 

The  author's  experiences  in  Russia  include 
a  luncheon  with  the  Czar,  at  the  Imperial 
Field  Headciuarlers,  where  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  St.  Anne. 

Mr.  Washburn  is  a  young  man  and  fulfills  in 
every  wav  the  popular  idcaof  what  a  war  corres- 
pondent should  be.  He  "covered"  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  for  the  Chicago  Daily  Neu's ,  oper- 
ating the  dispatch  lx>at  Fawan  outside  P<Kt 
Arthur,  later  serving  witli  General  Xogi's  army. 
He  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Imper- 
ial Crown.  Later,  recuperating  from  a  nervous 
collapse  in  Pekin,  he  received  a  cable  message 
from  his  paper  saying:  "Proceed  Russia  direct 
how  soon  can  you  start." 

"Start  9  morning,"  was  his  reply,  and 
against  the  orders  of  his  fdiysidans  he  started 
for  Constantinople.  Russia  WAS  in  the  throes 
of  the  Revolution  of  1906  and  his  object 
was  to  rmdi  there  as  soon  as  possible.  At 
Ccmstantinople  he  chartered  a  small  steel 
steamer  and  against  the  advice  of  all  seafaring 
men  in  the  Turkish  capital  started  for  Odessa. 
They  were  nearly  wrecked  in  the  Black  Sea 
several  times  in  the  fierce  winter  gales,  were  the 
first  ship  to  enter  the  port  of  Batuum  on  the 
Black  Sea  flying  an  American  flag,  and  scored 
a  beat  on  the  newspapen  of  the  world  on  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution  in  Odessa. 

THE  UBSAXY  OF  WOllK  AMD  PLAY 

Mudi  is  heard  these  days  of  the  Gary  or  the 
Wirt  system  of  education.  In  the  eleven 
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volumes  in  "The  Library  of  Work  and  Play" 
we  have  a  series  of  books  which  in  a  general 
way  cany  out  some  of  the  salient  principles 
of  the  Gary  system — that  is,  the  principle 
of  making  ] )1  ay  of .  school  work  and  making 
play  instructive. 
A  list  of  the  titles  and  the  authors  follows: 

Carpf.n'TRY.  by  Prof.  Edwin  W.  Foster,  for  six  yean 
Sccrt'tary  of  the  Dcpartnu  iU  of  Science  and  Xcchr 
Dology  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Elbcricity,  by  Prof.  John  F.  WoodhuU,  Ph.  D.,  for 
more  than  t\vcnt\-  years  Professor  of  I'hysicaJ  Sci* 
ence  in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

Gardkning,  by  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  Member  National 
Garden  Association.  Lecturer  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  Schools.  Supervisor  of  School  Gar- 
dens and  Nature  Study.  Hotanic  danlen.  Brookiyn. 

HouK  Decoration,  by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Warner^  for 
eight  years  Master  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Timininf 
School,  Mass.  Twelve  years  Principal  of  the 
Technical  High  School  and  Director  of  the  Evening 
School  of  Trades,  Springfield,  Mass. 

HorsF.KKRPiNG,  by  Elizabeth  Hale  Gilmmn.  Many 
years  of  practical  experience  in  all  bnmches  of 
Domestic  Science, 

Mechanics,  by  Fred  T.  Hodgson,  Sufjcrintendent 
of  machine  shops  and  construction  of  a  Canadian 
railway.  Editor,  Ameneom  Builder  ami  Woodworker 
and  Tie  Nationat  BuUder. 

Nbei>I.K(  K  \FT.  by  KlTie  Archer  Archer.  Needlework 
Editor  of  well-known  magaeines.  Connected  with 
New  York  Public  Schoob,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Arts 
and  Crafts  Club. 

Oi'TixK)R  Sports,  by  Claude  Nfiller.  formerly  con- 
necte<J  with  the  editorial  Staff  of  Country  Life  in 
America.  Newspaper  and  magazine  writer  and 
cntlHttuatIc  flportsman. 

OuTiM>()R  Work,  by  Mar\'  Rogers  Miller,  Nature 
Study  Lctturer  at  Cornell.  Author  of  The  Brook 
Book  and  of  many  magazine  articles  and  booklets 
on  Nature  Study  and  (lardening. 

WoRKiNO  IN  Metal,  by  Charles  Conrad  SleflPel.  Wide 
ex{K.'rience  in  practical  slioj)  work  antl  for  twelve 
years  Instructor  in  Metal  Worlt  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  Teacheis*  Colkse,  New.  York. 
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THE  COLUMBIA  HIGHWAY 

On  June  7th  the  people  of  Multnomah 

County,  Oregon  (Portland  is  its  metropolis), 
will  present  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  beautiful  Columbia  Highway  that  threads 
the  gorge  of  the  Columbia  River  throu^  the 
Cascade  Range.  The  June  issue  of  the 
World's  Work  will  describe  this  extiaofdinaiy 
gift  in  text  and  pictures. 

TirK  LORD  &  TAYLOR  BOOKSHOP 
CONDUCTED  BY  DOUBLFPAY,   PAGE  «c  CO. 

opened  on  April  3d  at  ^Sth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  It  is  an  unusual  book- 
shop, not  so  good  as  it  should  be,  but  improv- 
ing, and  it  wUl  be  a  pleasure  if  our  readers  wSl 
>^tit. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


AVFAR  ago.  on  May  7th,  the 
Lusuuniu  was  deliberately  tor- 
pedoed by  a  German  sub- 
marine in  the  face  of  a  warning 
sent  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  Germany  against  the  killing  of 
American  citizens  on  belligerent  ships. 

Though  the  injury  and  insult  to  the 
United  States  was  deliberate  and  in  the 
face  of  our  warning  and  accompanied  by 
a  brazen  breach  of  propriety  by  the 
German  Ambassador  in  Washington, 
nevertheless  it  was  reasonable  to  seek 
reparation  by  diplomacy. 

When  in  her  turn  the  Arabk  was  tor- 
pedoed— ^ag»in  it  was  reasonable  to  ask 
that  apologies  and  assurances  be  given  im- 
mediatel\'.  These  were  forthcoming.  Ger- 
many apologized  for  the  Arabic  sinking  and 
promised  to  torpedo  no  more  liners  unless 
they  fought  the  submarine  or  attempted  to 
escape.  These  promises  and  the  temporary 
cessation  of  the  submarine  warfare  made 
it  seem  as  if  our  citizens  were  to  be  un- 
molested in  the  future  and  that  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  Lusiiania  case 
might  be  arranged. 

But  after  the  Arabic  ap<)logy  the  appear- 
ance of  our  relations  with  Germany  got 
worse  instead  of  better,  Germany  claimed 
the  right  to  limit  her  promise  so  that 
it  included  only  Americans  on  unarmed 


ships.  And  ships  armed  and  unarmed 
with  Americans  on  board  have  been 
blown,  up.  The  disasters  have  come 
frequently  enough  to  keep  the  settlement 
for  the  Lusitania  in  the  background. 
After  each  disaster  there  is  a  period  of 
investigation,  a  period  of  explanation— 
and  then  another  ship  goes  down.  One 
fact  stands  out  very  clearly  in  the  year's 
history  since  May,  191$.  Germany  dkl 
not  mean  to  keep  her  word  concerning 
international  law.  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
or  the  safety  of  American  citizens.  It 
seemed  almost  equally  plain  during  the 
last  three  or  four  months  that  the  United 
States  also  did  not  mean  to  keep  its  word 
"to  omit  no  word  or  act"  to  insure  the 
safety  and  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Bryan  when  he  resigned  admitted 
that  he  had  not  meant  what  he  had  said, 
and  the  country  rejoiced  that  a  man  whose 
mind  was  so  warped  that  he  could  be 
faithless  with  his  countr\''s  word  was  out 
of  otVice.  After  that  time  the  Govern- 
ment itself  gradually  drifted  almost 
into  Mr.  Bryan's  position.  As  a  nation 
we  parleyed  continuously  with  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  repeatedly  shown  itself 
to  be  faithless;  we  parleyed  with  it  despite 
conliiukd  insult  and  injury,  in  order  that 
we  might  mamtain  a  ghastly  >»eniblancc 
of  "friendly  relations." 


CQmrriBh^m«,lvl>o«dil«d«r.Pwe*Co.  All  righto  rewmd. 
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THE  U.  S.  S.  "PENNSYLVANIA"  ON  HER  TRIAL  TRH^ 


THR  I.AThST  ADDITION  TO  THH  AMERICAN  NAVY — A  NAVY  WITH  (.OOD  BATTLESHIPS  AND 
GOOD  MEN  BUT  NOT  ENOLC.H  OE  El  l  HER  AND  INADEQUATELY  SUPPLIED  WITH  CRUISERS, 
AUXILIARIES,  SUBMARINES,  AND  AIRCRAET.  I  HE  "  PENNSYLVANIA"  IS  THE  ONLY  ALL-THREfc- 
CUN  TURRET  BATTLESHIP  IN  THE  NAVlbS  OE  THE  WORLD 
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THE  U.  S.  S.  "MICHIGAN" 

THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  THIRTY-THREE  BATTLESHIPS:  EIGHT  OF  THE  FIRST  LINl  ,  SFVEN 
OF  WHICH  ARE  WITH  THE  FLEET;  THIRTEEN  OF  THE  SECOND  LINE,  INCLUDING  THE  "MICHI- 
GAN," SEVEN  OF  WHICH  ARE  IN  SERVICE,  THE  REMAINING  MX  BEING  OUT  OF  COMMISSION 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  SHAFT  OR  BOILER  TROUBLES;  AND  TWEL\  h  OF  THE  THIRD  LINE,  ALL  MORE 
THAN  TEN  YEARS  OLD  AND  GENERALLY  CONCEDED  TO  BE  OBS«)LhTE 
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THE  1-RINGliS  OF  THE  FLFET- 

THE    VALUE    OF    SUBMARINES,    DESTROYERS.    SCOUT-    AND    BATTLE-CRUISERS,  AIRCRAKT, 
DESTROYERS  THE  UNITED  STATES  RANKS  A  VERY   POOR  THIRD  TO  CREAT  BRITAIN 
BATTLE-CRUISERS,  WHICH  ARE  RATED  AS  CAPITAL  SHIPS,  IN  SUBMARINES, 
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AND  VARIOUS  AUXILIARIES  HAS  BEEN  PROVED  IN  THE  C.REAT  WAR.      IN  CAPITAL  SHIPS  AND 
AND  GERMANY  AND  ABOUT  ON  A  PAR  WITH  FRANCE.     IN  CRUISERS  OTHER  THAN 
AND  IN  AIRSHIPS  THE  COMPARISON  IS  EVEN  LESS  FAVORABLE  TO  OUR  NAVY 
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FIRING  A  NEW  7,5t)0-YARD  TORPEDO  KROM  A  DESTROYER 


FIRING  TORPEDOES  AND  GUNS  AND  MANCEUVERINO  SHIPS  DEMAND  HIGHLY  TRAINED 
OFFICERS  WHOSE  EDUCATION  REQUIRES  MUCH  MORE  TIME  TO  PERFECT  THAN  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  ARMY  OFFICERS.  MANY  SHIPS  OF  OUR  NAVY  ARE  NOW  OUT  OF  COM.MlSS|«>N  FOR  LACK  OF  MEN 
COMPETENT  TO  COMMAND  AND  MANOEUVRE  THEM;  AND  TO  MEET  POTENTIAL  \\  \H  CONDITIONS 
MANY  MORE  OFFICERS  SHOULD  BE  TRAINED  SO  THAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  COULD  AT  LEAST  USE 
EFFECTIVELY  THE  SHIPS  THAT  IT  HAS 
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THE  U.  S.  SUBMARINE  "G-2" 


WHICH  HAS  ON  ITS  RECKNT  FINAL  TRIAL  PROVED  TO  BE  UNSATISFACTORY.  IT  IS  CEN- 
ERALLV  AGREED  THAT  THE  SUBMARINE  FLOTILLA  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  IS  INADEQUATE  IN  NUMBER, 
KIND,  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  SHIPS,  AND  LACKING  IN  SPECIALLY  TRAINED  OFFICERS  AND  MEN 
WHO  ARE  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  BRANCH  OF  THE  SERVICE 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  RACE 

THE  President's  record  will  be  the 
Democralic  platform  in  the  corn- 
in  elections.  There  are  two 
gauges  of  a  man  in  public  office:  his 
principles  and  his  ability  to  put  his  prin^ 
ciples  into  practice.  In  getting  elected, 
the  President  had  convinced  the  public 
that  he  had  principles  concerning  the 
tariff,  the  currency,  restraint  of  trade, 
and  similar  subjects.  The  first  two  years 
of  his  administration  proved  beyond 
question  that  he  had  extraordinary  ability 
to  put  these  principles  into  operation. 
There  has  nnt  been  a  {'resident  in  m<xiern 
times  who  acconiph:>hed  so  much  in  so 
short  a  time.  He  had  a  fundamentally 
democratic  point  of  view— a  belief  and 
sympathy  with  the  common  man  keener 
than  that  of  any  President  since  Lincoln. 
In  his  foreign  relations,  also,  he  proceeded 
upon  a  more  ethical  and  less  selfish  plane 
than  is  altogether  usual.  He  forced  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  Panama  tolls  exemption 
clause  and  set  us  right  with  the  world  in 
the  maintenance  of  our  pledges.  His 
dealings  with  Mexico  and  with  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America  show  a  vision  of 
the  brotherhood  of  nations  which  few  of 
our  public  men  have  imagination  enough 
to  see.  and  the  President  has  made  suc- 
cessful moves  to  make  the  vision  practical. 

His  determination  not  to  recognize 
men  who,  like  Huerta.  got  their  ascend- 
ancy without  any  semblance  of  popular 
will  was  made  to  discourage  the  business 
of  revolution  and  to  la\'  the  basis  of 
possible  popular  government.  So,  also, 
was  the  decision  to  extend  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  prevent  Haiti,  for  example, 
from  selling  its  birthright  of  freedom  for  a 
foreign  loan. 

In  all  these  matters  the  President's 
principles  make  a  sound  platform  upon 
which  to  seek  reelection.  And  in  all  but 
the  Mexican  question  he  need  not  fear 
criticism  for  not  putting  his  principles 
into  action.  Fven  the  somewhat  con- 
fused gropings  toward  the  high  uoal  of 
his  Mexican  polic>  would  be  sutlicient 
to  endanger  his  hold  upon  the  public. 

Criticism  of  the  President's  Mexican 
policy  is  usually  coupled  with  criticism 
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of  his  dealings  with  Germany  and  with  his 
preparations  for  national  defense. 

From  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Root  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  it  is  apparent  that 
the  President  is  to  be  attacked  at  his 
weakest  point.  A  few  days  after  the  first 
Lnsitania  note,  one  of  the  performers  at  a 
vaudeville  i>erformance  sang  a  song  the 
refrain  of  which  ended: 

We  are  with  you,  Mr.  Wilsoa,  m  whatever 
you  da 

The  audience  got  on  its  feet  and  yelled 
applause.    But  during  the  last  two  or 

three  months  a  clown  at  the  New  York 
Hippodrome  has  shamelesNlv  read  a  ficti- 
tious telegram  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
asking  him  not  to  have  his  submarines 
kill  any  more  Americans  because  the  note 
paper  had  given  out — and  the  audience 
has  laughed. 

I  here  are  millions  of  people  who  believe 
that  the  President's  judgment  about 
the  price  of  peace  is  correct,  but  in  the 
I',astern  states  particiiiari\-  his  support  is 
much  less  stronu  than  it  was.  The  laugh 
at  the  HipixKirome  was  not  one  of  ap- 
proval. The  President's  record  with  Ger- 
many is  one  of  very  vi^rous  talk  without 
the  corresponding  vigorous  action.  But 
mo^t  of  his  critics  misjudge  the  motives 
which  have  prompted  the  course  he  has 
pursued.  It  is  ascribed  to  fear,  indecision, 
and  kindred  motives.  It  is  much  more 
likely  caused  by  his  abiding  faith  in  human 
nature  which  refuses  to  believe  that  the  • 
German  Government  is  as  it  is. 

President  \\  ilson  has  made  it  very  clear 
during  the  last  two  years  that  he  has 
naturally  very  little  sympathy  with  the 
idea  of  preparedness.  I  he  logic  of  fact 
and  circumstances  (inall>  persuaded  him 
of  its  necessity  though  his  persuasion 
was  slower  than  that  of  most  well-informed 
men.  Nor  has  his  conversion  given  him 
the  same  zeal  that  he  has  shown  in  other 
matters.  His  compromise  with  Mr.  Hay's 
plans  it-aves  him  open  to  just  criticism. 

I  he  President  recommended  a  fetleral 
reserve  of  trained  men  to  act  as  a  second 
line  behind  the  Regular  Army.  The 
Garrison  plan  woukl  have  provided  such 
a  reserve.  Chairman  Hay's  plan  for  a 
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federalized  militia  provided  that  the  United 
States  pay  the  state  militia  and  trust  to 

the  states  to  deliver  real  soldiers  in  time 
of  need.  This  is  merelv  a  wasteful  political 
m<jve.  Senator  Clhamberlain.  however, 
introduced  in  his  bill  a  general  provision 
allowing  the  President  to  call  volunteers 
in  peace  times  for  training.  Under  this 
provision  a  more  effective  force  could  be 
built  up  than  under  the  Garrison  plan. 
At  the  same  time  the  Naval  Consulting 
Board  deviled  the  extremely  practical 
plan  for  industrial  preparedness  described 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  and  the  Presi- 
dent  gave  this  his  cordial  support. 

If  the  President  would  make  use  of  the 
provision  of  the  Chamberlain  bill,  and 
actively  push  the  industrial  preparedness 
plan,  he  would  accomplish  an  epoch- 
making  advance  toward  national  security 
and  leave  his  critics  with  but  a  half-g<xKl 
case  atiainst  him.  If  he  relies  upon  the 
Hay  federal  militia  plan,  he  may  win  a 
kind  of  political  support,  but  he  will  be 
doing  the  country  no  service. 

The  proper  programme  for  the  Navy  does 
not  involve  a  principle.  There  is  here  no 
question  between  a  real  and  a  sham  federal 
control.  It  is  a  question  of  size  and 
efficiency.  The  building  programme  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Daniels  would  provide  far 
from  the  largest  or  most  adequate  nav\ 
in  the  world  And  Mr.  Daniels  has  not 
helped  the  country  to  believe  that  the 
President,  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
question  of  national  defense. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  tell  how  much 
disaffection  the  President's  patience  with 
Germany  and  neglect  of  national  defense 
will  hurt  him  politically,  for  there  are  great 
masses  of  our  voting  population  who  do 
not  think  at  all  internationally  and  to 
whom  these  subjects  appeal  surprisingly 
little.  And  the  l^resident's  exceptional 
ability  and  services  in  domestic  affairs 
and  the  place  he  has  made  for  himself  in 
popular  imagination  give  him  a  great 
underi)ing  strength  on  which  to  build. 

11 

The  last  three  Presidents  have  all 
deadlocked,  or  nearly  so,  with  Congress 
toward  the  end  of  their  terms.  There 
being  no  proper  coordination  between  the 


legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our 
Government,  this  is  almost  bound  to 
happen.  If  a  system  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment were  inaugurated,  it  would  not 
onl\'  relieve  this  situation  but  in  large 
measure  curtail  the  pork  barrel.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  written  much  in  favor  of 
responsible  government.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
believes  in  it.  Probably  Mr.  Justice 
Hughes  does.  .Mr.  R(K)t  not  only  be- 
lieves in  it  but  he  fought  for  it  in  the  last 
Constitutional  Convention  of  the  state  of 
New  York  last  summer. 

Mr.  Root  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  probably  knows  more  about 
the  W  ar  Department  and  about  prepared- 
ness than  any  other  candidate.  He  has 
been  Senator  and  Secretary  of  State  and 
Secretary  of  War.  No  one  questions  his 
abilitN  or  his  experience,  and  as  he  grows 
older  he  seems  to  be  more  and  more 
open  to  radical  ideas. 

•Yet  Mr.  Root  has  not  much  reason  to 
expect  a  Presidential  nommatkm.  He 
has  never  been  elected  to  office.  He  gained 
a  grrat  number  of  bitter  enemies  at  the 
last  Chicago  Convention:  and  at  Phila- 
delphia and  elsewhere  he  has  spoken  as 
if  he  would  like  to  recall  the  good  old  days 
of  McKinley.  They  were  the  ^me  as 
the  evil  davs  of  Mark  Hanna.  If  one 
follows  Mr.  R(H)t's  career  carefully,  one 
will  find  him  on  the  progressive  side  of 
things  very  often,  but  the  opposite  picture 
of  him  is  fixed  firmly  in  the  public  mind. 
The  Republican  Party  would  wiklly  wel- 
come .Mr.  Root's  opinions  and  abilities  in 
Justice  Hughes,  but  it  will  not  likely  avail 
itself  of  them  in  Mr.  Root  himself. 

Ill 

In  little  more  than  a  month  the  Re- 
publican Convention  will  select  a  candi- 
date to  oppose  .Mr.  \\  iUon.  Will  it  be  Mr. 
Roosevelt  or  I ustice  Hughes? 

Despite  the  skirmishing  of  many  little 
candidates,  the  popular  consciousness, 
more  powerful  than  any  primary  or  ac- 
celerated b(K)m,  has  already  narrowed  the 
choice  down  to  two  men.  These  are 
Hughes  and  Roosevelt.  The  logic  of 
affairs  makes  both  of  them  candidates.  J  us- 
tice Hughes  probably  objects  to  the  use 
of  any  such  word  as  describing  his  own 
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relation  to  the  Republican  situation,  but 
facts  are  more  persuasive  than  words,  and 
facts  liave  now  placed  him  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who  is  at  least  passively  receptive. 
A  simple  statement  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept the  nomination,  if  made,  would 
eliminate  him  from  the  campaign,  but 
his  statements  have  been  confined  to  the 
fact  that  he  would  not  seek  it. 

If  there  is  any  possibilit\'  of  Justice 
Hugheb  being  a  Presidential  candidate,  the 
public  ough  t  to  know  what  he  thinks.  It  is 
time  to  digest  his  ideas  and  form  an  opinion 
of  them.  But  of  course  an  explanation  of 
his  ideas  is  a  direct  bid  for  the  nomination, 
and  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  C^ourt  cannot 
with  propriety  seek  a  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. In  other  words,  J ustice  Hughes  owes  ' 
it  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  the  public 
to  decide  whether  he  wishes  to  remain  a 
Justice  or  whether  he  would  prefer  to  try 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  If  he  decides  to  stay  on  the 
Bench,  he  can  make  that  known  by  saying 
that  even  if  he  were  nominated  he  would 
not  run.  If  he  prefers  to  reenter  politics 
he  can  resi^  from  the  Bench  and  begin 
his  face  in  the  open  so  that  we  all  will 
know  what  he  thinks  about  the  vital 
problems  that  the  Nation  now  faces. 

But  his  statement  has  been  that  he  would 
not  seek  the  nomination.  So  long  as  he 
remains  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  Justice 
Hughes  must  make  it  clear  that  he  is  not 
seeking  nomination.  So  much  he  owes  to 
the  court  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  he  owes  a  duty 
to  the  public.  If  he  is  willing  to  take  the 
Republican  nomination  and  is,  therefore,  a 
passive  candidate,  he  owes  it  to  the  public 
to  tell  them  what  he  believes  about  pre- 
paredness, about  our  foreign  relations, 
about  the  Monroe  I>)ctrine.  lilipino 
independence,  etc.  The  present  time 
represents  a  crisis  in  the  Nation  s  history, 
and,  as  such,  it  is  the  one  time  in  the  last 
half  century  when  the  Nation  cannot  deal 
with  silent  candidates.  Who  can  imagine 
the  Presidential  aspirants  of  iS(k)  con- 
cealing their  views  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion.^ I  he  issues  at  slake  in  1916  will  be 
just  as  definite  as  were  those  of  i860. 
They  will  be  preparedness  and  foreign 
policy.  Domestic  matters  will  figure  less 


conspicuously  than  at  any  time  wjthin  the 

memory  of  this  generation.  What  would 
Justice  Hughes,  if  President,  do  with  the 
Army  and  Navy?  What  would  he  his 
attitude  toward  Mexico?  What  does  he 
think  of  the  German  submarine  policy? 
What  are  his  convictions  on  the  shipment 
of  arms  and  ammunition?  What  does 
he  think  of  that  small  minority  of  our 
foreign-born  citizens  who  would  like  to 
destroy  American  neutrality  in  the  in- 
terest of  Germany?  What  would  he  do 
about  the  English  blockade?  These  are 
the  points  upon  which  we  must  hear 
frf)m  any  Presidential  candidate.  The 
danger  of  a  p<ilicy  of  silence  is  already 
apparent,  for  the  conductors  of  the  pro- 
German  campaign  have  already  selected 
Justice  Hughes  as  a  man  "satisfactory" 
to  themselves.  No  sensible  person,  of 
course,  regards  him  as  a  man  who,  in  the 
event,  would  please  the  German  propa- 
gandists any  more  than  Mr.  Wilson  pleases 
them;  but  so  bng  as  his  position  compels 
him  to  refrain  from  discussing  issues  which 
fill  ever\-  American  mind,  he  will  be  made 
the  victim  of  sucli  misconception. 

And  his  position  undoubtedly  does  seal 
J  ustice  Hughes's  lips.  He  cannot  actively 
appear  as  a  candklate  without  resigning 
from  the  Bench.  There  seems  not  the 
slightest  likeIih(MKl  that  he  will  resign; 
consequently  he  will  not  give  his  views  on 
public  questions.  Just  as  logically,  the 
Republican  Conventicm  ought  not  to 
nominate  him. 

It  looks,  therefore,  as  though  circum- 
stances were  rapidl\'  making  Mr.  Roosevelt 
the  Republican  candidate.  Such  a  de- 
velopment would  be  a  startling  one,  even 
in  American  politics.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  the  situation,  so  far  as 
the  f^epuhlican  Party  is  concerned,  is 
not  becoming  uncontrollable.  There  is 
no  man  whom  the"leaderi>  would  choose 
SO  reluctantly.  But  American  public  opin- 
ion is  now  sharply  divided  about  President 
Wilson's  foreign  polic\-  and  his  method  of 
reconstructing  the  national  defense.  The 
Administration  side  can  find  no  abler 
advocate  than  .Mr,  Wilson  himself,  while 
that  element  that  demands  more  action 
naturall\  aligns  itself  with  Colonel  Roose- 
velt.  Probably  most  Americans  would 
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prefer  a  less  noisy  and  abusive  spokesman 
ot  preparedness  than  Colonel  Roosevelt 
and  a  man  less  temperamental  and  less 
subject  to  the  winds  of  expediency,  which 
is  the  reason  why  Justice  Hughes  has  so 
great  a  following.  But  unless  the  Justice 
resigns  and  openly  appears  as  a  candidate 
—as  he  may  possibly  do — it  is  hard  to 
see  how  even  Mr.  Roosevelt's  bitterest 
enemies  can  fail  to  recognize  the  "logic  of 
the  situation"  and  nominate  him.  And 
if  Justice  Hughes  maintains  his  present 
attitude,  the  Republican  Convention  can- 
not properly  nominate  him,  for  it  would 
be  madness  to  nomniate  a  man  for  Presi- 
dent and  find  out  aftenvard  what  he  thinks 
about  the  conduct  of  the  Nation  and  of 
national  affairs. 

IV 

Aside  from  his  sound  and  fury,  what 

does  Mr.  Roosevelt  stand  for? 

He  believes  that  there  can  be  no  ade- 
quate defense  programme  that  is  not 
based  upon  the  complete  control  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  of  such  reserves  as 
the  Nation  must  count  on  by  the  Federal 
Government.  He  believes  that  these  re- 
serves can  be  obtained  only  under  a  system 
of  universal  service. 

He  is  altogether  right  in  his  first  con- 
tention. The  only  kind  of  a  campaign 
that  the  federalized  militia  scheme  pro* 
vides  for  is  a  political  campaign.  As  a 
practical  matter,  Colonel  Roosevelt  is 
almost  surely  right  about  universal  service. 
The  Garrison  plan  of  a  federal  volunteer 
araiy  might  have  provided  enough  men» 
but  certainly  it  was  not  sufficient  unless 
it  was  provided  by  legislation  that  if  the 
voluntary  system  did  not  fill  the  ranks, 
compulsory  service  should  take  its  place. 

During  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration 
Mr.  Root,  as  Secretary  of  War,  created 
the  General  Staff  and  brought  about 
the  biggest  reform  in  the  Army  since  the 
Civil  War.  That  reform  still  left  the 
War  Department  afflicted  with  many 
abuses  and  left  the  Army  without  reserves 
and  entirely  unfit  to  meet  an  attack  by  a 
first  class  Power. 

During  his  two  administrations  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  a  half  dozen  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy  of  varying  ability,  but  when 


he  left  office  the  Navy  was  second  only  to 
England's  and  was  in  better  shape  than 
it  has  been  since. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  believes  in  closer  and 
pleasanter  relations  with  South  America. 
He  did  much  to  promote  better  Pan- 
American  relations,  but  he  has  not 
the  patience  nor  the  sympathy  with 
other  people  to  enable  him  to  gain  the 
friendship  of  our  Latin  neighbors  to  the 
extent  that  President  Wilson  has.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  not  the  political  philosophy 
of  Democracy  to  plan  a  Mexican  policy 
based  on  the  keen  desire  to  help  Mexico 
to  become  self-governing.  But  whatever 
policy  he  did  adopt — whether  it  were  the 
establishment  of  an  American  protectorate 
or  some  other  policy — it  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  carried  out  with  a 
firmer  grasp  than  that  which  has  charac- 
terized our  relations  with  Mexico  during 
the  last  three  years. 

It  is  doubtful  if  even  Colonel  Roosevelt 
could  have  had  the  foresight  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  foreign  relations  which  his 
hindsight  suggests  that  Mr.  Wilson  shouki 
have  done.  But  probably  he  would  have 
had  the  country  in  the  war.  If  it  is  fair 
to  judge  from  past  performances  it  is 
certain  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been 
President  Germany  would  have  settled 
the  lAuHama  matter  satisfactorily  and 
quickly  or  had  war,  for,  in  1902,  when 
Germany  seemed  to  be  infringing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  Venezuela,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt sent  the  Kaiser  an  ultimatum  that 
if  the  German  fleet  did  not  leave  those 
waters  m  thirty  days  he  would  send  Admiral 
Dewey  to  drive  them  out.  And  the  Ger- 
man fleet  left. 

On  foreign  affairs  and  national  defense 
Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  a  clear  enough 
figure,  except  that  his  views  are  ckxided  by 
the  bitterness  and  unfairness  with  which 
he  abuses  the  President  and  his  policies. 

In  domestic  affairs  the  picture  is  more 
confused.  Much  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
political  economy  is  of  the  George  W. 
Perkins  brand  which  cries  akHid  for 
artificial  aids  of  all  kinds  for  business, 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  rest  of  the  public. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  intends  to 
force  business  to  give  up  some  of  its  arti- 
ficial gams  to  u£or  as  a  matter  of  social 
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justice.  But  all  this  is  hopelessly  arbitrary 
and  artificial.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  in- 
stinctive feelings  about  what  is  right  and 
wrong  and  he  follows  them  with  courage 
and  vigor.  In  politics  he  is  content  with 
a  chaos  in  which  he  picks  the  good  from 
the  bad  bosses  and  with  the  help  of  his 
hand-picked  band  routs  the  cohorts  of 
evil.  In  business  he  is  content  with  a 
chaos,  m  which  he  chooses  good  trusts  to 
encourage  and  bad  ones  to  smite.  There 
is  not  much  system,  nor  sound  economics, 
nor  democracy  in  it  all,  but  a  prodigious 
and  well-meaning  effort  toward  righteous- 
ness as  he  sees  it. 

If  foreign  affairs  and  preparedness  had 
not  been  forced  on  the  public  attenticm, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  could  hardly  have  become 
a  logical  candidate.  But  on  these  two 
subjects  he  does  embody  the  feelings  of 
many- thousands  who  disagree  with  him 
on  most  other  things. 


VILLA'S  LESSON 

A WEEK  or  two  after  the  pursuit  of 
Villa  began,  the  lessons  of  hb  raid 
on  Columbus  assumed  far  deeper 
significance  than  the  mere  bandit  hunt  of 

which  we  read  from  day  to  day  in  the 
newspapers.  But  whether  or  not  Villa 
got  away;  whether  some  traitor  betrayed 
him  alive^  or  a  tempting  reward  delivered 
him  up,  dead,  to  American  justice;  whether 
the  waste  places  of  Durango  and  Sinaloa 
swallowed  him  up,  or  like  a  burly  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  continuing  to  elude  capture,  he 
strung  out  more  than  a  third  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  a  baffled  thin  thread  far 
down  into  Mexico— all  this  became  of 
relatively  small  concrrn  to  u-;.  The  thing 
that  did  assume  greater  proportions  in 
our  eyes  was  the  exposition  of  the  slate  of 
our  Army  which  Villa's  raid  made. 

As  the  consequence  of  a  border  raid  it 
became  almost  immediately  necessary  to 
drain  the  entire  continental  United  States 
of  all  its  mobile  military  forces,  with  the 
exception  of  six  skeleton  regiments  not 
even  recruited  up  to  their  peace  basis. 
It  also  became  immediately  evident  that 
if  what  had  been  planned  as  a  bandit  hunt 
should  result  in  anstfung  more  serious 
those  six  regiments  would  hardly  form  an 


additional  drop  in  the  military  bucket. 
The  President  would  have  to  call  on  the 
country  for  volunteers  and  he  would 
hav«  to  use  untrained  men  immediately. 
Out  of  eight  aeroplanes  representing  the 
entire  available  Army  equipment  all  but 
two  were  out  of  commission  within  a  week. 
Villa  loafed  away  with  a  week's  start  be- 
cause he  knew  then  what  we  know  now, 
that  along  the  entire  Mexican  frontier 
there  was  not  in  existence  a  single  supply 
train  which  could  have  made  immediate 
pursuit  possible.  These  and  other  mat- 
ters of  unsparing  detail  Villa  wrote  on  the 
intematuHud  wall  where  we  could  see  them. 

Villa  produced  a  bkxxly  corroboration 
of  the  President's  statement  that  he  did 
not  have  enough  men  proper! >•  to  patrol 
the  border.  There  are  certainlv  not 
enough  regulars  to  patrol  the  border  and 
to  do  any  extended  police  work  in  Mesko, 
and  in  any  other  contingency  which  might 
arise  we  are  almost  certain  to  have  to  rely 
in  large  part  on  untrained  or  very  meagerly 
trained  troops. 


FARMS  AND  FINANCE 

A READER  of  the  World's  Work 
writes  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to 
call  attention  to  a  specific  case 
in  which  the  lack  of  proper  rural  credit 

has  characteristically  hampered  the  pro- 
ductive energy  of  a  solvent  and  enter- 
prising farmer.    In  his  letter  he  says: 

A  recent  experience  may  prove  to  you  that 
the  business  of  farming  is  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  a  well-defined  credit  system. 

A  farmer  .ipplies  for  a  loan  of  eight  thousand 
dollars,  secured  by  property  conservatively 
valued  at  twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  After 
a  thorough  investigation  the  loan  can  be  made 
on  the  following  basis:  S8,ooo  at  8  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  a  period  of  five  years,  with  a  pay- 
ment of  $500  commission  and  other  ex- 
penses which  make  an  additkmal  total  of  ap- 
proximatelv  Sioo.  So  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary $8,000  it  would  be  necessary  to  borrow 
and  pay  interest  on  $9,000.  The  farmer 
appealed  to  me.  With  a  wide  acquaintance 
in  se\eral  cities,  I  have  only  succeeded  in 
cutting  down  the  rate  of  interest  from  8  per 
cent,  to  7  per  cent.,  but  with  the  same  over- 
head charges.  Figuring  the  loss  of  time,  all 
expenses,  and  commission,  it  is  costing  this 
farmer    nearly  $1,000  to  secure  a  loan  <^ 
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$8,000,  and  he  pays  interest  on  $9,000.  In 
other  words,  he  gets  his  required  amount  of 
1^000,  J>ut  pays  a  trifle  more  than  10  per  cent, 
instead  of  7  per  cent,  as  he  supposes. 

Multiply  this  incident  by  many  thou- 
sands»  and  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 

degree  to  which  the  productive  capacity 
of  American  farms  is  lowered  by  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  getting  capital 
with  which  to  work  them. 


CANCER,  A  CURABLE  DISEASE 

MOST  people  regard  cancer  as  a 
hopelessly  incurable  disease.  On 
the  contrary,  it  presents,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  no  particularly 
difficult  surgical  problem.  The  80,000 
deaths  that  result  from  cancer  in  the 
United  States  every  year  constitute  a  huge 
monument  to  cardessness  and  ignorance, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  layman  and  the 
physician.  For  the  greater  part  of  these 
unfortunates  need  not  have  died — modem 
medical  science  could  have  restored  many 
of  them  to  health. 

This  seems  an  astounding  statement, 
yet  it  is  true.  And  it  is  a  truth  which  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer  has  for  several  years  been  attempt- 
ing to  impress  upon  the  American  people. 
The  fact  that  cancer,  far  from  decreasing, 
is  apparently  increasing,  indicates  that 
this  humanitarian  effort  has  so  far  had 
little  success.  Certainly  the  Association's 
latest  statistics  should  arouse  the  popular 
mind.  These  show  that  early  operation 
cures  cancer  of  the  breast  in  80  per  cent,  of 
the  cases,  cancer  of  the  Hp  in  95  per  cent., 
and  cancer  of  the  tongue  in  80  per  cent. 
In  delayed  operation  the  proportion  of 
successes  is  25  per  cent,  in  cancer  of  the 
breast,  60  per  cent,  in  cancer  of  the  lip, 
and  1 5  per  cent,  in  cancer  of  the  tongue. 

Any  one  who  could  make  the  American 
public,  or  even  a  small  proportion  of  it, 
carefully  read  and  digest  these  figures 
would  confer  a  priceless  boon  upon  human- 
ity. Intelligent  actkm,  based  upon  them, 
would  save  unspeakable  suffering  and 
thousands  of  lives  cveiy  year.  They  tell 
the  whole  story  of  cancer  treatment, 
justify  the  statement  that  cancer  is  a 
curable  disease,  and  do  much  to  remove 


one  of  the  greatest  terrors  that  now  over- 
shadows mankind. 

The  cure  for  cancer,  as  these  figures 
show,  is  not  radium,  the  x-rays— useful 

as  these  are  on  many  occasions — far  less 
the  thousands  of  quack  remedies  that 
prey  upon  the  hopes  and  purses  of  cancer 
patients  and  their  friends.  The  one  re- 
source is  early  operation.  There  is  one 
reason,  and  one  reason  only,  why  we  have 
this  huge  mortality  from  cancer.  The 
physicians  and  surgeons  usually  get  the 
disease  in  its  last  stages — when  nothing 
can  be  done.  If  they  could  get  their 
patients  when  cancer  first  manifests  itself, 
the  death  rate  would  he  enormously  de- 
creased. For  at  its  beginning  cancer  is  a 
local  disease.  Merel\'  cutting  out  the 
tumor,  when  it  starts,  usually  ends  its 
career.  In  the  later  stages,  the  cancer 
cell,  which  causes  the  disease,  gets  into 
the  blood,  circulates  all  over  the  body,  and 
starts  growths  in  a  multitude  of  places. 
Operation  clearly  cannot  cure  a  blood 
disease,  such  as  cancer  is  in  these  later 
manifestations.  But  if  the  surgeon  can 
operate  on  the  original  focus,  before  it 
becomes  generalized,  a  life  can  be  saved. 

When  the  first  growth  appears  on  an 
internal  organ,  there  are  difficulties — 
though  not  always  insuperable — in  rec- 
ognizing it.  There  is  no  excuse,  how- 
ever, for  not  noticing  a  growth  on  the 
exterior  body.  One  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  cancer,  for  example,  is  that  of  the 
female  breast.  Any  woman  who  notices 
a  growth,  however  small,  in  this  place, 
should  at  once  consult  an  experienced 
physician.  Such  a  growth  is  usually 
incipient  cancer,  and  any  physician  who 
"pooh  pcxihs!"  or  neglects  it.  as  many  do, 
is  guilty  of  criminal  negligence.  If  the 
surgeon  can  get  this  patient  when  the 
growth  is  no  bigger  than  a  pea  or  a  walnut, 
he  can  usually  perform  a  perfect  cure. 
Such  an  operation  is  a  simple  one,  taking 
only  a  few  minutes.  And,  generally 
speaking,  any  one  who  notices  a  lum.p, 
however  small,  anywhere  on  the  body — 
especially  if  it  gradually  increases  in  size 
— should  at  once  consult  an  expert.  It 
may  not  be  malignant  cancer,  but  it  may 
be,  and  this  is  a  risk  that  no  sensible  person 
can  ever  afford  to  take. 
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A  TIMELY  ANECDOTE  FROM  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

IN  1914,  the  Filipinos  for  the  first  time 
obtained  control  of  both  chambers  of 
their  legislative  Assembly.  They  im- 
mediately projxjsed  to  cut  in  two  the  ap- 
propriation for  health  and  sanitary  work. 
In  1902,  when  the  Americans  began 
cleansing  the  Philippines,  these  Islands 
enjoyed  a  preeminence  for  disease  even 
in  the  Orient.  Cholera,  smallpox,  the 
plague,  beriberi,  and  other  scourges  raged 
undisturbed.  The  Americans,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Victor  G.  Heiser,  whose 
work  among  the  lepers  was  recently  des- 
cribed in  this  magazine,  have  driven  out 
these  diseases  and  made  the  Philippine 
Islands  even  more  sanitary  than  the 
Um'ted  Sutes. 

Yet  the  Filipinos,  as  soon  as  they  ob- 
tained control  of  their  legislative  machine, 
started  to  cripple  this  work.  The  loud 
protests  raised  by  resident  Americans  did 
not  impress  their  apathetic  souls.  Dr. 
Heiser  protested  and  protested,  with  little 
effect.  Finally  he  demanded  the  rig^t 
of  addressing  the  Assembly.  Reluctantly, 
the  Filipino  leaders  told  him  that  he  could 
have  twenty  minutes.  Dr.  Heiser  ap- 
peared on  schedule  time,  but  he  did  not 
talk  for  twenty  minates— he  talked  for 
*  three  days.  He  stopped  occasionally  for 
meals,  and  a  little  sleep;  for  the  rest  of 
the  time  he  entertained  the  assembled 
lawmakers  with  descriptions  of  Manila  and 
the  Philippines  as  they  existed  prior  to 
1905  and  oif  the  same  places  at  the  present 
time.  At  first  his  auditors  were  uninter- 
ested, almost  hostile.  They  sat  silent 
and  emotionless,  perhaps  somewhat  bored, 
apparently  persuaded  that  nothing  the 
speaker  could  say  wouk!  affect  the  situ- 
ation. But  Dr.  Heiser,  after  talking  nearly 
a  day,  scored  his  first  point.  Before  the 
reforming  Americans  came,  the  Filipinos 
had  their  own  system  of  handling  the 
insane.  They  used  to  tie  the  poor  crea- 
tures, like  dogs,  to  stakes  under  the 
Filipino  houses.  Sometimes  a  flood  tkle 
rose,  or  a  fire  swept  over  the  light  material 
districts;  occasionally,  but  not  invariably, 
the  people  remembered  to  unhitch  the 
miserable  lunatics.  The  Americans  have 


abolished  this  system,  and  erected  beau- 
tiful, sanitary  asylums  for  the  insane. 

Dr.  Heiser  called  the  Assembly's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  their  budget  cut 
down  the  appropriation  for  the  care  of  the 
insane.  If  it  passed,  he  would  have  to  let 
loose  several  hundred  lunatics  in  the 
streets  of  Manila. 

"This  will  be  necessary,"  he  declared, 
"since  there  will  be  no  money  to  provide 
for  them.  These  lunatics,  you  know,  are 
of  a  particulariy  dangerous  kind;  there 
are  many  murderers,  incendiaries,  and 
the  Hke  among  them.  But  I  shall  have 
to  set  them  free.  And  I  shall  put  a  badge 
on  each  one,  inscribed,  'Set  free  by  the 
vote  of  the  Filipino  Assembly.'" 

1  he  uninterested  brown  men  showed 
their  first  signs  of  life. 

"That  woukl  be  Mramaner*  they 
shouted. 

"Of  course,**  replied  Dr.  Heiser,  "but 

it  will  be  your  inhumanity,  not  mine." 

He  recounted  how  the  Health  Service 
had  collected  and  isolated  about  6,000 
lepers  at  Culion.  But  the  budget  cut 
down  the  appropriation  for  the  leper 
colony.  What  could  he  do?  He  should 
have  to  let  loose  a  large  number  of  lepers, 
who  would  wander  about  as  of  old,  infect- 
ing thousands  more  every  year.  "Yet 
you  Filiphios,'*  he  said,  "demand  your 
independence  and  say  that  you  are  capable 
of  self-government.  Is  this  the  way  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  \'ou  are?" 

Dr.  Heiser's  force  and  eloquence  saved 
the  day  on  that  occaskm.  The  Assembly, 
after  listening  three  days,  arose  and  re- 
quested that  he  himself  write  the  health 
section  of  the  appropriation  bill. 

This  episode  has  a  great  bearing  upon 
the  pending  Philippine  situation.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  from  Washington,  Pieskient 
Wilson  is  prepared  to  sign  the  bill  giving 
the  Filipinos  independence  after  four 
years.  Secretary  Garrison  resigned  partly 
because  he  regarded  this  legislation  as 
absolutely  unsound. 

The  little  anecdote  pictures  what  will 
almost  certainly  happen  as  soon  as  the 
Filipinos  gain  their  independence.  Health, 
sanitation,  education — all  the  higher  graces 
of  civilization,  have  been  imposed  from 
above.   The  Filipinos  have  proved  apt 
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pupils,  but  they  will  not  do  these  things 
themselves — and  they  will  suffer  them  to 
fall  into  neglect  as  soon  as  the  guiding 
hand  is  withdrawn.  There  will  be  no 
Dr.  Heiser,  then,  to  persuade  them  against 
their  will.  Smallpox,  plague,  cholera, 
and  leprosy  would  once  more  rage  over 
the  islands,  and  in  their  wake  social  and 
pditical  chaos,  and— intervention. 


WAR  STATISTICS  AND  COMMON 
SENSE 

NEARLY  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  has  on  its  staff  either  a 
reporter  or  an  editorial  writer  who 
is  affectionately  known  to  his  fellows  as 
"Old  Facts  and  Figures."  He  is  the  in- 
genious person  who  works  out  those  amaz- 
ing statistical  parallels  like  "the  grains  of 
wheat  produced  m  our  county  last  year, 
if  laid  end  to  end,  would  stretch  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York."  The  war  seems 
tu  have  provided  this  harmless  statistical 
habit  of  mind  a  new  subject,  on  which 
these  engaging  and  often  amusing  gentle- 
men have  sdzed  with  eagerness.  Thus 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Middle  Western 
newspapers  discovers  that  "to  earn  the 
$8,640,000,000  that  the  war  has  cost 
Great  Britain  alone,  one  man  would  have 
to  work  nearly  la  million  years  at  fa  a 
day/'  and  quotes  Premier  Asquith  as 
saying  that  this  "is  not  only  beyond 
precedent,  but  actually  beyond  the  im- 
agination of  any  financier." 

Now  this  statement  of  the  case  sounds 
pretty  desperate,  and  is  calculated  to 
make  one  exclaim,  as  he  reads  it,  that  war 
has  become  impossiblv  expensive,  that 
at  this  pace  Great  Britain  is  headed  for 
bankruptcy,  that  Germany  must  be 
nearly  exhausted  financially  by  this  time, 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  But  turn  that 
statement  around  and  read  it  this  way: 
"To  earn  the  $8,640,000,000  that  the 
war  has  cost  Great  Britain  alone,  12 
million  men  would  have  to  work  one  year 
at  $2  a  day."  Reading  it  that  way,  the 
statement  says  the  same  thmg  but  says  it 
so  that  it  is  no  longer  "beyond  the  im- 
agination of  any  financier"  nor  even  be- 
yond the  imagination  of  a  schoolboy,  be 
cause  all  it  means,  even  taking  it  literally, 


is  that  Britain  has  mortgaged  approxi- 
mately one  year's  labor  of  its  working 
population  to  fight  this  war. 

But  of  course  even  a  schoolboy  knows 
better  than  to  take  it  literally.  He  knows 
that  Britain  is  saving  a  large  share  of  this 
monev  right  now  by  spending  less  than  it 
does  in  times  of  peace.  He  knows  that 
when  the  war  is  over  Britain,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  necessity  for  rebuilding 
its  industrial  life,  will  work  with  more 
spirit  and  more  effectiveness  than  it  did 
in  the  dull  and  unstimulating  days  of 
peace.  The  war  is  so  obviously  teaching 
the  British  of  this  generation  the  lessons 
of  industrial  team-work  and  is  so  plainly 
bringing  out  the  highest  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  nation  that  this  after-war 
effect  could  safely  enough  be  prophesied 
even  if  every  lesson  of  history  did  not 
already  prove  it. 

The  waste  of  war  is  not  in  the  bills 
that  are  incurred  through  the  destruction 
of  property  or  through  the  cessation  of 
industry.  It  is  in  the  permanent  loss  of 
productive  man-power  in  the  shape  of 
soldiers  killed  or  mcapacitated.  But  even 
this  loss  is  greatly  counterbalanced  by  the 
gain  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  men  who 
arc  left,  through  the  awakening  power  of 
an  absorbing  national  drama  upon  their 
minds  and  spirits. 

All  this  takes  no  account  of  the  moral 
issues  or  the  moral  effects  of  war.  No 
more  does  the  statistical  legerdemain  that 
is  used  by  ingenious  gentlemen  of  the 
press.  But  even  on  the  purely  statistical 
side,  it  is  more  amusing  than  profitable  to 
arrange  figures  in  hair-raising  combina- 
tions. That  kind  of  statistics  can  easily 
prove  that  life  is  not  worth  living  at  all, 
and,  on  that  showing,  the  only  valid  crit- 
icism of  war  is  not  that  it  costs  too  much 
but  that  it  is  not  one  half  deadly  enough. 
The  figures  were  all  against  Gwgt  Well- 
ington and  many  a  time  they  were  against 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Fortunately,  though, 
the  profound  common  sense  of  the  people 
and  the  high  logic  of  events  were  with 
them.  And  though  it  is  true  that  most 
wars  have  their  origin  in  economic  causes, 
almost  invariably  one  of  the  combatants 
has  something  at  stake  for  which  no  price 
in  money  is  too  high  to  pay. 
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EVERY  CITIZEN'S  DUTY 

THE  plan  for  national  defense  outlined  by  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin 
in  the  article  beginning  on  the  next  page  is  the  only  plan  for  the 
indtistrlal  organization  of  the  United  States  for  national  defense 
which' can  be  put  into  operation  with  even  reasonable  speed. 
Without  such  industrial  organization  no  other  preparations  for 
defense  can  be  effective.  Armies  and  navies  in  modern  warfare  cannot 
fight  without  constant  flow  of  all  kinds  of  munitions  to  the  front,  and  this 
flow  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  almost  universal  organization  of  industry 
for  war  purposes.  The  fighting  forces  in  Europe,  for  example,  take  three 
fourths  or  more  of  the  industrial  activity  of  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

I  he  plan  of  industrial  organization  outlined  by  Mr.  Coffin  is  the  product 
of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  l^reparedness  of  the  Naval  Q)nsulting  Board. 
It  has  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  has  also  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  the  five  great  engineering  societies,  made  up  of  the  Chemical  Engineers, 
the  Civil  Engineers,  the  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
the  Mining  Engineers.  The  engineers  are  the  men  best  equipped  in  tlie 
country  to  put  the  programme  into  operation. 

I'he  plan  has  also  the  cooperation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and,  through  it  and  its  affiliated  organizations,  the  cooperation 
of  most  of  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  plants  which  must  be  organized 
for  war  work.  At  the  same  time  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  this 
country  have  made  plans  to  cooperate  in  putting  before  the  public  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers  and  on  the  billboards 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  importance  of  industrial  organization 
for  national  defense. 

It  is  a  pleasant  fact  to  emphasize  that  all  this  is  done  as  a  patriotic  service, 
without  pay,  by  the  members  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  committee, 
the  committees  of  engineers  in  each  state,  the  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  by  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 

The  spirit  in  which  the  engineers  and  the  manufacturers  and  the  advertisers 
have  taken  hold  of  this  plan  for  industrial  organization  for  national  defense 
is  the  same  spirit  which  every  one  else  should  evidence  toward  it— a  con- 
structive recognition  that  every  citizen  owes  his  countrv  a  duty,  and  that 
a  most  necessar)'  duty  at  present  is  to  support  in  every  way,  shape,  and 
form  the  practical  plan  of  Mr.  Collin's  committee  to  make  us  as  a  nation  so 
well  prepared  that  there  will  be  no  profit  in  attacking  us. 

The  Editors. 
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ORGANIZING  INDUSTRY  FOR 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

THE  FREMKATION  WITHOUT  WHICH  MODERN  ARMIES  AND  NAVIES  CANNOT 
FIGHT— THE  NEW  CONCEPTION  OF  ALL  NATIONAL  ENERGY  AT  WORK 

BY 

HOWARD  E.  COFFIN 

THF  Furopean  War  situation  of  the  last  year  and  a  half  has  entirely 
upset  our  preconceived  notions  of  a  war.  We  had  an  idea  that 
an  Army  and  a  Navy  meant  preparedness.  We  had  an  idea  that 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  would  take  the  brunt  of  any  attack  upon 
this  country;  that  the  battles  should  be  fought  iad  the  naval 
engagements  should  take  place,  and  that  the  winner  would  be  master  of  the 
field.  Now  in  Furope  to-day  every  one  knows  that  it  is  not  any  more  a 
question  of  a  navy  nor  the  question  of  any  particular  army.  The  test  has 
gotten  down  to  which  country  can  fastest  and  longest  supply  the  munitions 
of  war  to  the  men  on  the  fighting  line.  It  has  gotten  down  to  the  question  of 
y/hat  country  can  fastest  and  in  the  greatest  quantity  supply  shells  to  the 
guns,  and  it  has  gotten  down  not  to  the  point  of  professional  fighting  men  but 
to  the  question  of  whether  every  man.  woman,  and  child  of  the  nation  has 
been  engaged  and  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  some  kind  of  materials  for 
the  armies  at  the  front.  It  has  even  gotten  to  the  point  where  the  women  of 
the  leisure  classes  are  going  into  the  mills  and  the  factories  at  Saturday  noon 
and  working  in  seven-hour  shifts  until  midnight  of  Sunday,  in  order  that  the 
mills  may  not  be  closed  down  during  the  time  that  organized  labor  stops 
work  for  its  period  of  rest. 

When  the  problem  of  warfare  comes  down  to  this  basis,  it  is  no  longer  a 
questkm  of  the  ability  of  the  departmental  heads  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but 
it  is  a  question  of  the  ability  of  every  bit  of  industrial  brains  in  this  country. 

It  is  vitally  necessar>'  that  the  civilian  end  of  our  whole  American  defense 
situation  be  instructed  in  the  part  which  it  must  play  in  any  true  plan  of 
national  defense.  Our  departmental  heads  in  Washington  are  largely,  of 
course,  graduates  of  the  very  best  technical  schools  in  the  country.  I  hey  are 
from  Annapolis  and  West  Point,  and  have  been  taught  the  profession  of 
fighting  and  of  military  practice  at  every  angle  and  are  masters  of  their 
profession.  Civilians  are  unable  to  give  to  those  men  any  instructions  or 
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directions  in  their  particular  line  of  the  work.  But  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  training,  the  men  who  head  the  departments  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  lived  and  eaten  and  slept  with  military  problems  aU  their  lives. 

Civilian  engineers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  lived  aikl  eaten  and  slept  with 
the  industrial  problems  of  the  country.  The  two  problems  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct, and  the  masters  of  one  cannot  possibly,  within  the  human  conception, 
be  the  masters  of  the  other.  We  must  organize  behind  the  men  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  We  must  make  them  realize  that  they  have  the  support  of  the 
country;  and  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  work  in  time  of  peace  and  not  wait 
until  trouble  comes  upon  us  suddenly. 

There  are  three  steps  to  be  taken  to  get  industry  organized  behind  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  Our  first  step  is  to  fmd  out  what  we  can  do  in  this 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  I  he  second  step  is  to  apply  that 
knowleidge  in  a  practical  way  which  will  put  the  plants  of  this  country  into 
the  service  of  the  Government  behind  our  Army  and  Navy.  And  the  third 
step  is  to  create  such  an  organization  of  the  skilled  labor  of  this  country  that 
that  skilled  labor  will  not  get  off  the  job  in  the  event  of  war,  as  it  did  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  get  to  the  front  and  have  to  be  pulled  back  later  and 
reorganized  for  the  work  in  hand,  but  will  stay  where  it  belongs,  at  work  under 
governmental  supenriskm  which  will  actually  prevent  the  men  from  enlisting 
in  the  regular  service. 

THE  r6lE  of  labor  IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

1  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  has  occurred  to  many  people  that  the  old 
cry  of  labor  that  it  was  obliged  to  fight  the  wars  mto  which  the  governments 
might  plunge  the  country  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  oiploded*  and  that  the 

wars  are  being  fought  by  the  bankers  and  the  statesmen  and  the  artists  and 
the  tradesmen,  etc.;  while  the  skilled  mechanic  is  being  kept  at  home  and 
guarded  most  carefully  by  the  European  governments,  because  they  realize 
that  in  the  preservation  of  their  skilled  mechanics  they  have  the  answer  to 
the  questkm  of  whether  or  not  they  will  win  or  lose  the  war. 

Now  it  is  the  skilled  mechanic  of  the  future  who  is  going  to  win  the  wars  of 
this  country,  because  he  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  produce  those  munitions 
in  such  quantities  as  will  be  used  by  the  lighting  line,  whereas  the  banker,  if 
you  like,  and  the  lawyer  is  merely  a  man  who  carries  a  gun  at  the  front — as 
they  put  it  abroad,  is  cannon  fodder. 

In  any  problem  as  big  as  the  question  of  industrial  organization  of  this 
country  for  the  service  of  the  Government,  in  any  problem  as  big  as  the 
analysis  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  we  cannot,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  any  small  corps  of  men  or  board  which  may  be  created  for  the 
purpose.  Such  work  must  be  done  by  the  men  who  themselves  have  developed 
the  industries  of  the  country.  Therefore,  early  in  the  effort  of  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board  to  organize  industry  for  national  defense,  we  were  con- 
vinced that  in  order  to  da  this  work  as  it  should  be  done,  and  in  order  to 
place  behind  the  Government  the  true  industrial  strength  of  this  country,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  engineers  themselves  of  the  United  States  take  up 
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this  work.  In  the  event  of  war,  it  will  be  the  engineers  who  will  have  to 
direct  the  munition  industries  and  who  will  have  to  co<)perate  on  the  closest 
possible  terms  so  that  the  Government  may  accomplish  results.  Therefore, 
we  fdt  immediately  that  we  must  organize  the  engmeen  of  the  eountiy  Hi 
this  service.  At  our  suggestion  President  ^Ison  wrote  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  five  national  technical  organizations  of  this  country,  whidi  are 
the  Mining  Engineers,  the  Civil  Engineers,  the  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  Chemical  P^nginecrs,  asking  them  to  cooperate 
with  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  in  the  initiation  of  this  work,  and  further 
requesting  that  their  method  of  codperation  with  this  board  should  be  through 
the  selection  of  one  of  the  leading  business  men,  business  engineers,  a  member 
of  each  society  of  every  state  in  the  Union;  those  five  men  to  be  formed  into 
a  board  of  directors,  to  which  would  be  turned  over  all  official  action  of  the 
technical  organizations,  all  the  combined  membership  of  this  organization 
within  that  state.  This  gives  us  a  board  of  directors  of  five  men  organized 
hi  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  under  them  they  have  30,000  of  the  most 
highly  trained  engineers  of  the  country. 

THE   PLAN  OF  THE  NAVAL  CONSULTING  BOARD 

Out  of  about  240  or  250  men  nominated  for  this  work  by  their  societies, 
1  believe  that  there  have  been  only  two  failures  to  respond  to  the  affirmative, 
one  due  to  a  death  and  the  other  due  to  some  insurmountable  obstacle.  The 
engineers  are  entering  the  work  in  the  most  serious  frame  of  mind;  and  the 
method  of  procedure  which  I  shall  outline  briefly  to  you  is  that  under  the 
direction  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
and  the  practice  of  the  United  States  Census  Office,  we  are  having  prepared 
the  necessary  forms  for  the  collection  of  the  data  on  the  industries  of  this 
country.  There  are  about  30,000  concerns  in  which,  in  the  first  instance,  we 
are  interested.  We  want  to  make  of  those  concerns  a  business  inventory  em- 
bodying knowledge  such  as  any  business  man  would  want  to  have  concerning 
a  company  with  which  he  expected  to  enter  into  serious  business  relations. 

On  these  forms  is  filled  in  the  name  of  the  concern  on  which  the  report  is 
to  be  made.  The  State  Directors  pass  them  on  to  the  man  in  the  field — a 
tramed  engineer  who  will  understand  that  he  is  to  get  a  full  and  accurate  re- 
port on  the  business  to  which  he  is  assigned;  and  it  is  our  hope  that  this  first 
step  in  true  preparedness  will  go  through  as  any  other  big  business  goes 
through  in  this  country.  We  want  to  put  the  thing  through  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  serve  notice  upon  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  that, 
when  it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  move  rapidly  in  any  question 
of  preparedness,  we  have  the  old  Yankee  ability  to  do  it. 

Behind  us,  too,  in  all  this  work  is  the  weight  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
of  the  country.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  framed 
as  a  referendum  to  its  voting  members — comprising  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  and  national  organizations  throughout  the  United  States — 
rescrfutiom  which  are  exactly  in  accordance  with  our  proposed  programme; 
and«  therefore,  we  shall  have  not  only  the  enghieering  ability  and  the  engin- 
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eering  talent  of  the  country  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  work, 
but  we  shall  have  the  business  weight  of  the  country  as  well. 

But  when  we  shall  have  taken  an  inventory  of  our  resoutces  we  shall  not 
have  gotten  very  far  toward  preparedness;  because  no  matter  how  mudi 
data  we  may  acquire  as  to  what  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  may  be 
able  to  do,  the  vitally  important  thing,  of  course,  is  to  see  that  those  industries 
are  in  shape  actually  to  do  the  work  when  it  is  put  up  to  them.  This  is  the 
second  step.  There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  this  country  who  can  start  on 
quantity  productkm  of  shells  within  one  year  after  the  receipt  of  an  order 
from  the  United  States  Government  unless  he  has  in  time  of  peace  and  prft- 
viously  to  the  receipt  of  that  order  done  shell  work  in  his  plant.  Consequently 
we  are  going  to  have  to  educate  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  in  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  show  through  these  educa- 
tional methods  of  procedure  in  this  country  how  to  serve  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  in  time  of  need. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  our  hidividual  political  ideas  may 
be  concerning  Government  ownership  and  Government  operation  of  muni- 
tions plants.  We  must  remember  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  total 
manufacturing  and  producing  resources  of  the  foreign  nations  to-day  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  materials  for  the  armies  and  navies»  but  princi- 
pally for  the  fitting  lines  of  the  armies.  The  navies  have  used  practically 
nothing  as  yet;  so  that  nearly  everything  that  is  bemg  made  may  be  said  to  be 
for  the  armies. 

THE  NECESSITY  OP  PRIVATE  INDUSTRIAL  C05PERATION 

No  one  can  conceive  of  a  government,  whether  it  be  our  own  or  any  other, 
which  can»  through  taxation  or  otherwise,  construct  and  maintain  in  time  of 

peace  a  plant  which  will  be  qualified  to  turn  out  enough  munitions  to  supply 
the  fighting  line  in  time  of  war.  This  means  that  even  though  we  have 
Government-owned  plants — ^and  the  ideal  thing  would  be  to  have  several  of 
them  scattered  throui^  the  Mkidle  West— but  even  though  we  have  them  to 
act  as  educatkmal  institutions  and  to  act  as  clearing  houses  for  specifications 
and  blue-prints,  in  the  last  equation,  in  any  future  war  in  which  this  country  is 
engaged,  it  is  going  to  be  the  privately  owned  manufacturing  plants  of  this 
country  which  must  feed  the  guns  that  will  save  the  Nation.  If  we  can  have 
Government-owned  plants,  they  will  come  in  as  assembling  plants  and  as 
clearing  houses  for  specifications,  tools,  and  skilled  munitkm  workers.  But  we 
must  not  overiook  the  fact  that  Congressional  actum  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  Government-owned  plants  may  be  on  a  false  basis.  As  I  see  it,  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  of  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  that  through  the 
passage  by  the  houses  in  Washington  of  bills  creating  a  larger  Army,  an  in- 
creased Navy,  and  a  few  munitions  plants,  the  country  may  sit  down  and 
fold  its  hands,  and  say,  "We  are  prepared." 

As  a  practical  working-out  of  industrial  organization  for  national  defense, 
we  purpose  to  give  the  private  plants  of  this  country  small  annual  orders  for 
munitions.   To  take  a  case  in  point,  suppose  that  we  went  to  a  motor  car 
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company  with  an  order  for  a  limited  number  of  three-inch  shell  casings  per 
year,  to  be  produced  at  anv  time  during  the  year,  during  the  slack  time  or 
otherwise,  with  the  idea  that  those  casings  must  be  delivered  every  year. 
Even  an  insignificant  step  like  that  will  insure  certain  things.  The  purchas- 
ing department  of  the  motor  car  company  will  learn  how  and  where  to  buy 
materials;  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  motor  car  company  will 
learn  how  to  handle  those  materials;  the  company  will  learn  what  jig  and  tool 
equipment  is  necessary,  and  it  will  learn  the  heat  treatment;  the  inspection 
department  will  learn  the  governmental  standard  of  inspection;  the  engineer- 
ing department  will  have  the  blue-prints  and  specifications  covering  that  work, 
and  all  the  arguments  that  arise  on  new  work  will  be  gotten  out  of  the  way 
during  the  time  of  peace;  the  shipping  department  will  learn  how  to  crate 
and  ship  the  material  after  it  is  finished ;  and  the  business  end  of  the  motor  car 
company  will  learn  something  of  governmental  methods  of  business. 

OUR  LESSON  FROM  THE  WAR  ORDERS 

And  this  is  a  ver>'  important  point.  Of  the  great  number  of  rejections 
which  the  European  inspectors  have  made  of  American  munitions,  many 
have  been  reasonable  and  many  unreasonable.  We  have  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  specifications  and  drawings  and  details  of  our  American  departments 
in  munitions  works  are  any  more  nearly  accurate  than  are  those  similar  speci- 
fications of  foreign  governments.  And  in  this  country  there  have  been  a 
tremendous  number  of  changes  made  in  those  specifications  since  the  placing 
of  orders.  And  just  so  surely  as  there  is  a  wide  distribution  of  the  munitions 
orders  of  this  country  in  this  educational  campaign,  just  that  surely  are  we 
going  to  centre  upon  those  spedficatiotts  the  hard-hnded  business  considera- 
tions of  the  quantity  producer  throughout  the  country,  and  we  are  going  to 
work  a  tremendous  lot  of  changes  in  our  own  specifications;  because  a  large 
percentage  of  the  manufacture  of  munitions  for  the  Government,  of  course, 
has  been  given  in  the  past  to  concerns  which  made  it  a  business,  and  they  are 
much  more  willing  to  put  up  with,  if  you  like,  foolish  notions  and  almost 
impossible  specifications  than  would  be  the  majority  of  the  quantity  pro- 
ducers of  the  country. 

The  peace  practice  of  munition  manufacture  would  smooth  out  the  very 
difficult  task  of  adjusting  Government  specifications  and  inspection  and  the 
exigencies  of  quantity  production  in  private  plants.  And  the  private  plants 
will  have  covered  in  the  production  of  small  orders  a  great  deal  of  the  nec- 
essary fundamental  work  through  which  any  manufacturing  concern  must 
go  before  it  can  learn  how  to  produce  munitions  of  war. 

If  we  take  that  one  case  of  the  motor  car  company  and  multiply  it  by  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  and  consider  those  plants  set  df)\vn  in  every  comer  of  this 
country,  we  shall  be  approaching  a  state  where  we  can  reasonably  say  that 
within  a  very  few  months  we  shall  be  in  position  to  turn  out  war  materials  of 
that  kind. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  the  labor  attitude  toward  a  step  of  this  kind. 
By  such  a  plan  we  are  insuring  against  the  dosing  of  plants  throughout  this 
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country,  even  in  time  of  war.  We  are  insuring  employment  to  the  maximum 
number  of  workmen  even  under  war  conditions.  And  we  are  laying  once  for 
all  the  bugaboo  of  the  munitions  lobby  at  Washington.  We  are  giving  to  the 
Government  a  thousand  strings  to  its  bow  where  it  now  has  a  few,  and  we 
are  bringing  home  to  the  American  laboring  man  throughout  this  country  the 
realization  that  he  has  some  further  obligations  to  the  Government  than  he 
has  felt  that  he  has  had  to  date. 

Now  the  third  step,  of  course,  is  to  gain  the  support  of  skilled  labor,  and 
there  we  have  of  necessity  to  deal  with  organized  labor.  Just  as  certainly  as 
we  insure  a  governmental  regulation  of  price  upon  munitions  and  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  we  insure  to  the  skilled  mechanic  of  this  country  that  he,  without 
going  to  the  front  and  carrying  a  musket,  is  yet  going  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
relative  position,  so  far  as  honor  is  concerned,  as  though  he  were  carrying  a 
gun  in  the  trenches,  just  that  certainly  are  we  going  to  enlist  the  support  of 
the  skilled  laborers  behind  any  move  of  this  kind.  And  that  is  the  attitude 
of  such  leaders  in  the  organized  labor  field  with  whom  we  have  been  in  touch. 
The  cooperation  of  labor  is  one  of  the  most  vital  elements  in  any  campaign  for 
the  introduction  of  such  sound  methods  of  preparedness. 

I  wonder  if  many  people  have  a  real  conception  of  the  intricate  problem 
of  the  thing  about  which  I  am  writing.  1  doubt  if  any  one  can  have  who  has 
never  been  actively  interested  in  the  quantity  manufacture  of  materials. 
Perhaps  one  or  two  little  instances  will  make  the  difficulties  clearer. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  UNPRBPARBDNESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

There  are  three  concerns  in  this  country  to-day  that  make  practically  all 

the  gauges  and  inqjection  tO(As  for  this  country,  and  ship  much  of  that  same 
material  to  Europ)e.  Those  concerns  are  all  in  New  England — incidentally 
two  are  in  seacoast  cities.  They  have  gotten  together  and  have  compiled 
certain  figures  more  or  less  for  their  own  information.  Those  figures  show 
that  to  produce  200,000  shells  a  day  in  this  country  of  the  sizes  required  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  would  require  an  equipment  in  measuring  tools  and 
gauges  and  inspection  gauges  alone  of  from  17  million  to  20  million  tools,  and 
would  take  the  combined  capacity  of  their  plants  five  years  to  produce  them; 
and  the  lack  of  these  tools  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  to-day  why  American 
manufacturers  are  unable  to  fill  orders  from  Europe.  Not  long  ago  testimony 
concerning  rifle  manufacture  to  the  following  effect  was  given  in  Washington : 

"it  has  taken  substantially  a  year  for  American  manufacturers,  with  every  incen- 
tive and  under  the  most  favorable  ctrctrnistances,  to  mantifactttre  their  first  rifle  for 

European  use.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  rifle,  120  separate  and  disthict  operations 
are  required  in  order  to  finish  the  receiver  alone.  The  receiver  is  that  part  of  the  rifle 
which  contains  the  bolt  and  firing  mechanism.  In  other  words,  120  gauges  of  the 
utmost  accuracy  must  be  prepared  before  this  essential  part  of  the  rifle  can  be  made^ 
So  with  the  gauges  for  various  other  parts  in  order  to  manufacture  the  rifle  in  quanti- 
ties. After  one  complete  set  is  made,  additional  sets  can  be  made  somewhat  more 
rapidly  and  cheaply,  but  each  must  be  made  independently  and  separately. 

And  in  that  connection  here  are  some  figures  which  have  been  compiled 
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as  to  the  life  of  the  gauging  mechanism.  These  gauges,  after  thty  are  once 
completed,  are  to  be  used  only  for  from  8,000  to  10,000  gaugings  and  then 
scrapped.  The  surfaces  become  so  abraded  that  the  gauge  is  no  longer 
suHiciently  accurate  for  the  work,  and  new  gauges  must  be  substituted. 

In  the  manufacture  of  munitions  themselves  I  do  not  know  what  the 
average  time  has  been  that  has  been  taken  in  beginning  production  on  foreign 
orders,  by  concerns  in  this  country,  that  have  been  quantity  producers  of 
various  kinds  of  machinery  and  tools,  but  there  are  many  of  the  best  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States  that  have  been  taking  a  year  on  the  problem  and 
have  not  yet  produced  and  delivered  enough  stuil  that  has  passed  inspection 
to  be  worth  while.  One  of  the  representatives  of  the  English  Government 
told  me  not  long  ago  that  if  the  Allies  were  whipped  in  the  present  war  in 
Europe  it  would  be  because  the  United  States  had  not  made  q)edfied  deliveries 
of  rifles  for  which  we  have  orders  in  this  country. 

We  hear  a  good  many  statements  here  about  our  munitions  production. 
The  British,  however,  point  out  that  although  we  have  concerns  in  this  coun- 
try which  have  gone  on  for  fifty  years  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms^  any- 
tUng  that  those  concerns  have  done  after  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  of  effort 
upon  orders  which  were  placed  with  them  has  been  practically  negligible. 
And  this  naturally  leads  one  to  wonder  if  all  this  munitions  work  which  has 
come  to  this  country  is  merely  a  ripple  around  the  edge  of  the  pool  and  if  we 
cannot  take  care  of  a  ripple  in  any  better  shape  than  we  are  taking  care  of  it, 
what  In  Heaven's  name  would  we  do  if  we  were  one  of  the  principals  engaged? 

THE   PLAN   FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PREPAREDNESS 

It  is  not  that  many  concerns  in  this  country  have  not  met  new  conditions 
quickly  and  successfully.  They  have.  But  these  special  concerns  have  man- 
ufactured only  particular  things.  Many  other  items  equally  necessary  for 
war  use  we  cannot  now  manufacture  at  all.  As  a  natron  we  are  not  at  all 
ready  to  supply  an  army  with  all  its  wants.  So  much  of  specialized  skill  is 
required  in  the  production  of  munitions  of  war  that  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
a  new  art;  and  in  order  that  the  facilities  of  this  country  may  be  placed  in 
position  to  combat  the  difficulties  of  the  taking  up  of  a  new  art  of  this  kind, 
it  means  that  we  must  start  the  most  thorough  preparedness  now  in  advance 
of  any  time  of  real  trouble. 

Tbt  plan  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  is  first  to  get  an  accurate  census 
of  manufacturing  plants,  secondly  to  have  them  equip  themselves  with  the 
necessary  tools  and  train  themselves  by  making  a  small  amount  of  munitions 
each  year,  and  thirdly  to  enlist  skilled  labor  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
to  make  munitions  in  time  of  war  rather  than  to  go  to  the  front.  Without 
some  such  codperation  of  industry,  if  a  war  come  we  shall  send  our  soldiers, 
be  they  regulars,  militia,  or  volunteers,  to  the  front  to  slaughter  and  defeat. 
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ENGLAND,  since  the  war  began, 
has  been  placarded  with  posters 
urging  men  of  military  age  to 
enlist "  For  King  and  Country." 
Throughout  the  United  States 
a  poster  has  recently  been  distributed 
which  in  eight  different  languages  calls 
recruits  for  America  and  for  sound  Ameri- 
canism. You  will  find  it  hanging  at  the 
railroad  stations,  i>asted  on  the  bulletin 
boards  of  country  post  offices,  in  mining- 
town  hotels,  and  printed  in  alien  news- 
papers. In  English,  Bohemian,  German, 
Hungarian,  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Polish, 
and  Yiddish,  this  is  what  it  says: 

It  means  a  better  opportunity  and  a  better 
home  in  America. 
It  means  a  better  job. 
It  means  a  better  chance  for  your  children, 
it  means  a  better  America. 

"It"  means  citizenship.  Not  the  fake, 

half-baked  basis  for  registration  which  has 
filled  our  cities  with  unintelligent  alien 
votes,  but  citizenship  as  the  Government 
understands  it,  educated,  responsible,  re- 
sponsive, productive. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
United  States  Government  is  intelligently 
concerned  with  making  the  rit^ht  sort  of 
citizen  out  of  its  adult  immigrant  material. 
It  is  no  longer  enough  that  hordes  of  aliens 
shall  be  added  yearly  to  the  heterogeneous 
and  unassimilated  population  already  with-> 
in  our  boundaries.  1 1  is  neither  policy  nor 
wisdom  merely  to  leave  the  immigrant, 
as  in  former  years,  to  his  own  resources; 
to  lay  down,  as  among  the  requirements  for 
naturalization,  that  an  alien  must  speak 
the  English  language,  .h>ve  our  institutions, 
and  be  attached  to  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution,  and  \  ct  provide  no  facilities 
which  will  enable  the  alien  to  meet  these 


requirements.  On  the  contrary,  youi 
Government  is  awake  to  the  realization 
that  the  best  remedy  for  an  "overtaxed 
melting-pot"  is  an  efficient  machinery  for 
the  Americanization  of  every  able-bodied 
foreigner  who  casts  his  lot  among  us. 

Such  a  machinery  has  recently  been 
created  by  the  Government  out  of  the 
material  that  was  nearest  at  hand  and 
most  obviously  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose. Attention  was  briefly  called  to  this 
in  the  World's  Work  last  month:  the 
story  is  worth  telling  in  more  detail 
The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  made 
our  public  school  system  the  instru- 
mentality through  which  thousands  of 
adult  immigrants  are  now  being  prepared 
for  intelligent  and  efficient  citizenship. 
After  two  years  of  planning  and  prepara- 
tion, the  Bureau  last  October  launched  a 
definite  programme  of  Americanization, 
which  is  already  being  carried  forward 
under  its  directicm  in  the  public  schools  of 
637  cities  in  45  states.  The  fundatnental 
purpose  of  this  programme  is  to  prepare 
the  foreign-bom  and  -bred  to  perform 
intelligently  the  duties  of  a  citizen  in  a 
democracy  whose  sovereign  power  is  citi- 
zenship. That  the  alien  who  is  thus  edu- 
cated, who  knows  our  language,  laws,  and 
institutions  will  be  a  more  efficient  job- 
getter  and  money-maker  than  his  non- 
English-speaking  brother  is  obvious. 

In  the  light  of  those  social,  industrial, 
and  political  problems  to  which  a  large 
and  unassimilated  foreign  population  has 
given  rise  in  this  country  within  the  last 
two  decades  and  especially  during  the 
last  two  years,  the  work  of  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Bureau  becomes  a  patriotic  enterprise. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  census,  in  1910^  our 
alien  population  vras  13,500,000.  The 
latest  figures  obtainable  from  the  Bureau 
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of  Immigration  show  that  this  alien 
dement  now  numbers  approximately 
16,500,000.  In  other  words,  one  person 
out  of  every  six  in  the  United  States  is  a 
foreigner.  Or,  to  state  these  figures  in 
terms  of  still  greater  inipressiveness,  one 
person  out  of  every  three  in  our  country 
is  either  foreign-bom  or  the  child  of 
forcign-bom  parents. 

1  he  census  of  1910  reported  as  natural- 
ized 3,040,302  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age.   Since  that  time  this  number 
has  only  grown  to  3,436,302.  Left  to  his 
own  resources  by  our  Government,  our 
civic  agencies,  and  our  native  population 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  immigrant  has  not  here- 
tofoie  availed  Mnisetf  of  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  in  greater  numbers.  Still  less 
is  it  strange  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  make  their  declaration  of  intent  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  lose 
heart  and  interest  before  the  two  years 
elapse  thatmust  pass  before  they  can  peti- 
tion for  citizenship.  Until  the  Federal 
Government,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
public  schools,  instituted  its  work  for  these 
would-be  citizens  and  other  foreigners,  no 
organized  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to 
effect  a  definite  programme  of  American- 
ization for  the  adult  immigrant.  There 
was  no  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  any 
agency  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
his  education  and  assimilation,  and  then  to 
connect  him  with  the  facilities  provided. 

AMERICANIZING  THE  IMMIGRANTS 

The  plan  by  which  the  Bureau  of  Natur- 
alization works  to  such  an  end  is  as  follows: 
By  a  provision  of  our  naturalization  law, 
the  clerk  of  every  court  exercising  juris- 
diction in  naturalization  matters  is  required 
to  forward  to  the  Bureau  the  name,  ad- 
dress, nationality,  and  occupation  of  every 
resident  alien  who  declares  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  and  of  each  petitioner  for 
naturalization,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
declaration  or  petition  has  been  filed.  In 
tins  way,  information  concerning  40,000 
or  more  adult  immigrants  is  received  every 
month  at  headquarters  in  Washington. 
Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
formation, the  name,  address,  nationality, 
and  occupation  of  each  immigrant  is  trans- 
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cribed  upon  a  naturalization-education 
card  printed  for  the  purpose.  These  car^ 
are  ttol  sorted  by  cities,  and  are  mailed 

to  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  re- 
spective cities  in  which  the  aliens  live. 
The  card  is  so  printed  that  it  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  Bureau  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  giving  the  school  record  of  the 
immigrant.  There  are  blanks  in  which 
the  teacher  is  to  insert  the  date  of  his 
school  entrance;  his  total  attendance  for 
the  year  at  the  night  schools  provided  for 
him;  to  what  extent  he  is  illiterate  up<m 
entrance;  what  his  previous  education,  if 
any,  has  been;  and  whether  or  not  he 
speaks,  reads,  or  writes  English. 

Before  the  first  monthly  instalment  of 
these  cards  was  sent  out,  every  city  school 
superintendent  in  the  country  was  enlisted 
in  the  campaign  of  Americanization.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  school  authorities 
in  the  larger  cities  were  personally  visited 
by  the  Deputy  Coniiiiissioner  of  Natural- 
ization,-Mr.  Raymond  F.  Crist,  to  whose 
genius  for  organization  the  success  of  the 
present  plan  is  largely  due.  Where  many 
cities  had  provided  facilities  for  less  than 
one  out  of  ten  of  its  adult  foreigners,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  opening  of 
more  night  classes  as  soon  as  there  should 
be  found  pupils  ready  and  willing  to  enter 
them.  Superintendents  were  instructed 
to  have  their  supervising  principals  keep 
the  schcxil  record  of  every  immigrant  on 
the  card  made  out  for  him.  At  the  end 
of  the  present  school  year  these  cards  will 
be  returned  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion in  order  that  it  may  accredit  to  each 
city  the  educational  advancement  of  the 
foreign  population.  Later  the  Bureau 
will  present  the  entire  national  education 
movement  for  adult  immigrants  in  a  re- 
port by  states  and  cities  to  Congress, 

The  card  system  devised  by  the  Natural- 
ization Bureau  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
one  that  has  the  added  virtue  of  not  im- 
posing a  burden  upon  the  individual  school 
official.  Each  city  superintendent  has 
the  naturalization-education  cards  which 
he  receives  from  Washington  every  month 
assorted  according  to  the  various  school 
districts,  being  guided  by  the  addresses  on 
the  cards.  Those  cards  relating  to  a  cer- 
tam  district  are  then  sent  to  the  supervising 
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principal  of  that  district,  and  by  him  as- 
sorted according  to  the  addresses,  and  sent 
to  the  various  schools  under  his  supervision. 

The  principal  of  the  school  hands  them  to 
the  teacher  of  one  of  the  night  classes  for 
immigrants,  who  retains  the  cards  that 
bear  the  names  of  the  students  in  that 
class.  The  other  cards  are  then  sent  from 
class  to  class  until  all  the  cards  bearing  the 
names  of  students  have  been  removed. 
The  names  on  the  cards  that  still  re- 
main are  then  called  off,  and  where 
they  are  known  such  cards  are  taken  out 
and  students  are  assigned  to  prevail  upon 
these  to  attend  the  class  on  the  next 
class  night.  When  this  has  been  done  in 
all  the  classes,  the  remaining  names  are 
assigned  to  the  students  by  nationalities 
and  kcatkm  of  resklence.  The  students 
are  instructed  to  visit  those  whose  names 
thev  are  given,  and  induce  them  to  come 
to  the  school  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, t  his  is  done  in  the  case  of  all 
immigrants  whose  names  and  addicsses 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  secures  each 
month,  whether  or  not  they  need  the 
course  offered  by  the  night  schools,  so  as 
to  complete  the  records  in  the  cases  where 
the  course  is  not  needed  by  the  immigrant. 

Though  a  personal  contact  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  alien 
interested  in  securing  citizenship  is  indi- 
rectly ■  brought  about  by  such  a  card 
system,  the  naturalization  authorities  do 
not  cease  their  efforts  here.  They  realize 
that  once  night  schools  are  provided  for  the 
immigrant,  no  effort  must  be  spared  to 
bring  him  to  them.  Therefore,  every 
immigrant  whose  name  is  sent  to  a  school 
superintendent  receives  a  personal  letter 
which  shows  him  the  interest  this  Govern- 
ment feels  in  his  getting  the  advantages 
that  will  make  him  a  more  efficient  citizen, 
job-seeker,  and  money-maker.  This  is 
the  sort  of  letter  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Naturalization,  Mr.  Richard  K.  Camp- 
bell, writes  to  40,000  aliens  every  month : 

Dear  Sir:— 

You  have  just  declared  your  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
because  of  this  the  I'nited  States  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  is  sending  this  letter  to  you,  as 
it  desires  to  show  you  how  you  can  become  an 
American  citizen.   It  also  wants  to  help  you 


get  a  better  position  that  pays  you  more  money 
for  your  work.   In  order  to  help  you  better 

yoursel'  it  has  sent  your  name  to  the  public 
schools  in  your  city,  and  the  superintendent  of 
those  schools  has  promised  to  teach  you  the 
things  which  you  should  know  to  help  you  get  a 
better  position. 

If  you  will  go  to  the  public  school  building 
nearest  where  you  live,  the  teacher  will  tell  you 
what  nights  you  can  go  to  school,  and  the  best 
school  for  you  to  go  to.  You  will  not  be  put 
in  a  class  with  boys  and  girls,  but  with  grown 
people.  It  will  not  cost  you  anything  for  the 
teaching  which  you  will  receive  in  the  school, 
and  it  will  help  you  get  a  better  job,  and  also 
make  you  able  to  pass  the  examination  in  court 
when  you  come  to  get  your  citizen's  papers. 

You  should  call  at  the  school  hoiKse  as  soon 
as  you  receive  this  letter. 

IMMIGRANT  INTEREST  IN  NATURAUZATIOM 

The  response  by  immigrants  to  the  co 
operative  efforts  of  the  school  authorities 
and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  sur- 
passed the  highest  hopes  of  all  interested. 
In  San  Diego,  Gal.,  where  there  were  no 
night  classes  whatever  for  adult  foreigners, 
the  Bureau  prevailed  upon  the  commercial 
organizations  of  the  city  to  launch  its 
programme  of  educational  work  in  the 
public  schools.  Approximately  1 ,700  adult 
immigrants  enrolled  there  as  students  dur- 
ing the  first  month.  In  each  of  thirty- 
two  public  school  buildings  of  Chkago, 
several  nif,ht  classes  in  citizenship  are 
being  conducted  for  foreigners,  the  total 
regular  attendance  in  these  classes  alone 
reaching  into  the  thousands.  Of  all 
the  students  attending  the  night  schools 
throughout  the  country  only  about  18 
per  cent,  have  made  their  declarations  of 
intent  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  only  2  per  cent,  have  been 
naturalized.  The  remaining  80  per  cent, 
are  those  who,  until  the  codperative  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  public 
schools  were  instituted,  had  shown  no 
interest  in  obtaining  educational  advan- 
tages of  any  sort.  The  gratitude  of 
foreigners  in  all  parts  of  America  for  the 
work  being  done  for  them  by  our  Govern- 
ment is  expressed  in  thousands  of  letters 
that  have  been  added  to  the  files  of  the 
Naturalization  Bureau  since  last  October. 
Of  these  the  following  are  typical: 

"1  am  expressh^  my  thanks  to  you," 
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says  one,  "for  your  writting  me  such 
valuable  advices.  Very  often  I  realize 
how  happy  I  ought  to  fed,  being  at  the 
free  country  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
now  since  your  letter  studying  at  night 
school,  not  only  for  getting  a  better  job, 
or  to  make  more  money,  but  with  the  hope 
to  become  some  day  a  truly  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  to  be  a  useful  member 
of  the  humanity." 

Another  reads  thus:  "I  do  not  know 
how  to  thank  you,  undeed,  for  the  favor 
you  made  me  by  your  kind  letter  Oct  22 
showing  me  how  to  prepare  myself  for  the 
citizenship.  As  soon  as  1  received  your 
estimated  (letter)  I  went  and  showed  it 
to  Mr.  Anthony  sub  principal  of  the  loth 
ave  and  59th  street  school  He  did  his 
best  to  arrange  my  program  with  such  a 
kindness  and  good  will  that  1  shall  never 
forget.  Thanking  you  again  for  your 
high  protection  and  hoping  that  i  will  be 
able  to  serve  my  new  country  as  I  wish, 
1  am,  Etc." 

"  1  am  exceedingly  happy,"  runs  a  third, 
"  to  read  your  letter  and  I  am  very  thank- 
ful to  you  for  good  advice  which  you  have 
sent  by  the  letter.  Since  receiving  the 
advice  1  am  attending  ni^ht  school  in  the 
city  of  Rochester.  I  shall  keep  your  ad- 
vice. I  am  working  for  my  living  since 
fortten  yean  a  boy,  for  very  small  money 
and  long  hours.  So  you  advise  very  good 
and  kind  to  me  I  never  heard  befor  that 
some  one  would  say  there  is  a  chance  to 
get  more  money  or  a  better  job." 

FOR  THE  WOMEN  IMMIGRAKTS 

The  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Natur- 
alization for  foreign  women,  though  it  can 
be  but  barely  touched  upon  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article,  is  in  itself  a 
fascinating  story.  In  many  states  a  wife 
becomes  a  voter  with  the  naturalization 
of  her  husband.  In  no  instance  can  a 
foreign  family  become  truly  Americanized 
unless  the  wife  and  mother  keeps  pace  with 
the  progress  of  her  husband  and  children. 
Realizing  this,  the  naturalization  authori- 
ties have  changed  the  form  of  declaration 
of  intent  to  become  a  citizen,  so  that  this 
now  includes  the  name  of  the  declarant's 
wife,  in  this  way  about  225,000  women 
will,  during  the  present  year,  be  brought 


within  the  province  of  the  Bureau's  educa- 
tional work  for  adult  immigrants.  A 
naturalization^ucatkm  card  is  printed 
especially  for  each  of  these  women,  and  is 
mailed  to  the  school  superintendent  with 
that  of  her  husband.  At  the  same  time, 
she  receives  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Naturalization  a  personal  letter  urging 
her  to  enter  the  night  school  when  her 
husband  does.  It  is  suggested  to  her  that 
in  order  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  process 
of  Americanization,  she  should  learn  how 
to  conduct  an  American  home,  in  which 
American  standards  of  living  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  herself  and  her  family.  Foreign 
women  have  responded  in  gratifjdng  num- 
bers to  the  Government's  effort  in  their 
behalf.  To  meet  their  needs,  simplified 
courses  of  domestic  science  have  been 
introduced  in  the  majority  of  night  schools. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  mothers  to 
bring  their  babies  to  school,  and  while 
these  sleep  to  take  their  first  lessons  in 
English,  c(X)king.  and  sewing. 

In  January  of  the  present  year,  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  plaoeid  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  a  specially 
prepared  "Outline  Course  in  Citizenship," 
for  use  by  immigrants.  To  every  foreigner 
completing  a  course  in  citizenship,  the 
United  States  Government  will  award  a 
certificate  of  graduation.  The  Outline  is 
so  illuminating  in  some  respects  that  it 
might  be  studied  with  profit  by  our  native- 
bom  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  are 
ignorant  of  the  essential  principles  of 
American  government.  In  it,  original 
methods  of  teaching  foreigners  the  English 
language,  American  history,  and  the  forms 
of  government  are  emphasized.  It  also 
outlines  a  course  in  civics  for  the  alien. 
This  course  calls  for  lectures  at  the  night 
schools  by  city  officials  upon  the  functions 
of  their  respective  offices,  and  for  the 
organization  of  the  students  into  miniature 
governments,  for  the  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  governmental  organization  and 
purposes.  To  develop  further  and  to 
standardize  its  Course  in  Qtizenship,  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  will  assemUe  the 
educators  of  the  country  in  Washington 
next  July  immediately  following  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion in  New  York. 
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Every  numth  the  World's  Work  pMisbes  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  an  artkU  cm 
experiences  with  invesimeHi  and  the  lessons  to  he  drawn  iberefrom. 


IT  IS  becoming  a  more  and  more 
common  experience  among  investors 
to  find  themselves  in  a  quandary 
about  what  their  position  is  going 
to  be  after  the  war. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  daily  budget  of  news  and  com- 
ment about  the  great  struggle  an  increas- 
ing amount. of  emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  its  financial  aspects.  And  there  is, 
indeed,  little  comment  of  the  kind  that 
does  not  have  some  bearing  on  one  of  the 
questions  which  lie  close  to  the  heart  of 
every  investor;  namely,  the  question  of 
interest  rates. 

A  man  living  in  a  Middle  Western  city, 
who,  during  a  recent  visit  to  New  York 
City,  sought  an  interview  with  the  editor 
of  this  department,  presented  a  typical  case 
of  this  kind.  He  had  undertaken  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  and  classes  of  investment 
securities.  His  first  venture  into  this 
field  had  been  the  purchase  of  a  few  odd 
lots  of  stocks,  which,  he  said,  he  well  knew 
were  oT  the  unseasoned  variety.  "  But 
the  bulk  of  the  funds  1  have  set  aside/' 
he  continued,  "  1  intend  to  invest  conser- 
vatively, although  my  desire  is  to  make  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  1  am  able  to  make. 
In  surveying  the  markets,  1  have  dis- 
covered a  gooid  many  securities  that  appear 
to  me  perfectly  sound,  and  whose  present 
yields  look  attractive  by  comparison. 
Yet  1  hesitate  to  buy,  because,  of  the  two 
prevailing  theories  regarding  the  probable 
effects  of  the  war  upon  the  more  permanent 
forms  of  investment,  I  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  which  to  accept." 

Here  are  the  opposing  theories  to  which 
this  investor  was  referring,  summarized 
largely  in   the  words  of  representative 
advocates  of  each  theory: 
(i)  The  rate  of  interest  is  determined 


by  the  amount  of  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment and  the  current  demand  for  that 
capital.  Throughout  the  progress  of  the 
war,  there  will  be  enormous  direction  of 
capital.  .  .  .  What  has  been  des* 
troyed  must  be  restored.  .  .  .  When 
fighting  ceases,  all  the  belligerents  will 
hasten  to  resume  business  activity.  .  .  . 
Although  those  requiring  capital  will  be 
poorer  than  before,  they  will  have  to  have 
it.  .  .  .  But  there  will  be  less  capital 
available.  .  .  .  Borrowers,  moreover, 
will  be  able  to  offer  less  security  and 
lenders  will  require  higher  interest  rates  as 
compensation  for  greater  risks. 

That  is  the  conventional  theory. 

(2)  Demand  for  capital  nneans  that 
producers  have  found  their  markets  so 
broadened  that  they  can  profitably  borrow 
money  to  increase  their  capacity,  or  to 
carry  larger  stocks.  ...  It  means 
for  business  generally  an  enlarged  dennaiid 
for  goods.  .  .  .  But  the  effect  of 
war  is  not  to  increase  demand  or  buying 
capacity.  .  .  ,  Rather  is  it  to  im- 
poverish a  country  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  people  buy  less  of  everything.  .  .  . 
In  consequence  the  demand  for  capital 
diminishes  and,  therefore,  interest  rates 
range  at  low  levels. 

That  is  the  theory  of  the  economist. 

The  interview  with  this  investor,  there* 
fore,  developed  into  a  discussion  of  means 
for  employing  his  funds  temporarily, 
pending  the  accumulation  of  proof  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  theories,  and 
called  for  a  review  of  the  various  kinds  of 
securities  embraced  in  the  category  of 
short-term  investments.  These  included 
foreign  government  notes,  of  which  large 
amounts  have  been  introduced  in  this 
market  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war; 
direct  mortgages  on  real  estate,  whose 
characteristic  of  relatively  short  average 
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life  is  frequently  overkx)ked  by  people  Corporation  notes,  therefore,  have  to 
seeking  temporary  investment;  first  mort-  be  considered  individually.  The  nearest 
gage  rea]  estate  bonds  and  municipals  of  thing  to  a  general  rule  that  can  be  given 
the  type  that  run  in  series;  receivers'  as  a  guide  in  their  selection  for  investment 
certificates;  corporation  notes;  and  rail-  is  that  they  almost  invariably  owe  their 
road  equipment  obligations.  existence  to  some  kind  of  emergency  in 
More  or  less  extended  reference  has  the  financial  affairs  of  the  issuing  corpor- 
been  made  in  these  pages,  recently,  to  the  ations;  and  that  it  is  characteristic  of  any 
fim  four  kinds  of  securities  in  this  class-  emergency  measure  to  depart  from  the 
ifkation.  The  fifth  kind  (receivers'  ccrtif-  normal  and  judicious  course  of  action, 
icates)  never  has  been,  and  doubtless  Railroad  equipment  obligations  present 
never  will  be,  a  popular  medium  for  the  an  entirely  different  situation.  Indeed, 
investment  of  individual  funds.  But  it  is  merely  to  state  the  fundamental  prin- 
pertinent  at  this  time  to  refer  in  some  ciples  on  which  they  are  based  is  to  em- 
detail  to  corporation  notes  and  equipment  phasize  their  simplicity,  and,  for  the  most 
obli^tkms,  because  they  are  playing  an  part,  to  render  entirely  superfluous  any  at- 
increasingly  prominent  part  in  the  invest-  tempt  to  explain  their  extraordinary  invest- 
ment market,  despite  the  present  limited  ment  record. 

supply  of  this  form  of  investment.  Their  security  consists  of  so  many  cars 
Of  these  two  kinds  of  securities,  cor-  and  engines,  definitely  segregated  and 
poration  notes  (railroad,  industrial,  and  pledged  for  the  whole  life  of  the  loan  at 
public  utility)  present  by  far  the  greater  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  cost,  with  rigid  pro- 
diversity  in  respect  to  investment  quality,  visions  for  maintenance.  They  mature, 
A  few  are  secured  by  direct  mortgages  on  as  a  rule,  in  annual  instalments  over  a 
property — a  class  of  notes  in  which  it  is  period  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  with 
not  uncommon  to  find  issues  that  possess  the  result  that  there  is  a  fairly  constant 
all  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  amount  of  collateral  pledged  for  a  con- 
high  class  bonds.  Others  are  secured  by  stantlv  decreasing  amount  of  obligations 
collateral,  sometimes  having  ascertainable  outstanding. 

value  sufficient  of  itself  to  give  the  notes       No  matter  what  happens  to  a  railroad 

an  investment  standing,  and  sometimes  it  never  ceases  to  conduct  transportation, 

being  of  such  proUematical  value  as  to  It  must  have  the  equipment,  it  is  ob- 

defy  analysis.  And  still  others  are  mere  vious.  therefore,  why  the  element  of  risk 

debentures,  or  unsecured  promises  to  pay,  in  such  obligations  is  very  small — ^why 

resting  entirely  on  the  credit  of  the  corpora-  their  record  remains  practically  unblem- 

tiuns  that  issue  them.  ished  by  default,  despite  a  good  many 

To  pick  the  good  from  the  bad  and  the  instances  in  which  the  provisions  of  their 

indifferent,  especially  among  the  last  two  issuance  have  either  been  laxly  drawn  or 

of  these  classes  of  notes,  is  not  always  an  poorly  enforced  by  the  trustees, 
easy  matter.    It  is  even  considered  by       Investment   in   equipment  obligations 

investment  authorities  a  debatable  ques-  has  never  been  democratized,  although  it 

lion  which  of  the  two  classes  is  able  to  might  well  be.    They  have  generally  been 

make  the  better  showing  under  the  test  of  bought  up  quickly  by  the  banks,  trust 

receivership.  Why   the  unsecured   de-  companies,  and  other  financial  institutions 

benture  notes  should  have  their  partisans  on  account  of  their  advantages  for  the 

in  such  a  debate  is  perhaps  less  obvious,  scientific  investment  of  reserves.    It  is 

But  it  is  because  notes  of  that  class  have  not  easy  to  find  them  in  the  market  at  the 

so  frequently  been  treated  as  representing  present  time.    But  in  the  records  of  rail- 

fknting  indebtedness,  and  as  such  entitled  road  equipment  purchases  during  the  last 

to  be  taken  care  of  in  reorganizatkm  ahead  few  weeks  there  is  some  indication  that 

of  other  forms  of  debt.  the  supply  may  soon  be  replenished. 
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ARCHER  WALL  DOUGLAS 


WHATEVER  the  outcome 
of  the  European  War, 
it  is  certain  that  it  wiU 
develop  for  us  an  econ- 
omic competition  such 
as  we  have  never  before  experienced. 
Whether  it  be  a  contest,  with  labor  cheaper 
than  ever  before  because  of  superabundance 
of  idleness  seeking  employment,  and  with 
the  stress  of  necessity  compelling  sales,  or 
whether  we  encounter  a  newly  created  in- 
telligence and  manhood  in  the  industrial 
world,  we  shall  in  either  event  be  in 
desperate  contest  with  those  who  seek 
to  recover  the  lost  vantage  ground  of 
trade,  not  only  in  our  own  country  but 
likewise  in  the  Orient  and  among  the 
nations  of  Latin  America.  We  shall 
fight  over  again  in  industrial  strife  the 
armed  conflict  of  to-day  between  Auto- 
cracy and  Democracy.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  recorded  time  the  real  struggle  in 
every  phase  of  life  has  been  between  the 
force  that  took  the  world  as  it  found  it 
and  patterned  thereby  and  the  force  that 
sought  to  change  and  modify  the  bitter 
facts  of  Nature,  which  by  turns  is  a  bless- 
ing and  a  calamity.  On  the  one  hand  the 
philosophy  was  that  of  unquestioned 
acceptance  of  the  facts  of  experience, 
especially  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and 
all  the  logical  conclusions  and  results  of 
that  iron  law.  Might  made  right  and  all 
methods  of  action  found  excuse  in  their 
successful  issue.  As  against  this  was  the 
imperishable  human  belief,  bom  of  dreams 
and  inarticulate  longings,  that  some  of 
Nature's  laws  were  to  be  followed  and 
others  to  be  superseded  by  those  higher 
enactments  that  marked  the  pathway  of 
human  progress.  And  this  latter  feeling 


found  final  expression  in  the  democracy 
of  to-day.  Until  the  eventful  first  day  of 
August,  1914,  there  seemed  acquiescence 

in  the  conviction  that  to  Democracy  be- 
longed the  future  and  that  henceforth 
the  ways  of  the  world  were  of  her  designing. 
Now  we  know  full  wdl  that  since  the  days 
of  ancient  Rome  and  of  Napoleon  these 
has  been  no  such  vivid  and  convincing 
expression  of  the  power  and  force  of  Auto- 
cracy as  we  are  now  witnessing. 

Of  its  surpassing  efficiency  there  can  be 
no  longer  any  question,  and  so  true  is 
this  that  unconsciously  and  unknowingly 
we  think  to  combat  its  ways  by  adopting 
its  methtxis.    Whatever  may  be  the  merit 
of  this  in  war,  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  in 
our  industrial  life.   We  shall  either  win 
or  lose  in  our  coming  industrial  contest 
by  the  inherent  merits  or  demerits  of 
Democracy  in  our  commercial  life,  and 
not  by  copying  the  ways  of  Autocracy 
that  are  foreign  to  our  being.   There  is 
already  a  growing  demand  that  the  forces 
of  government  shall  extend  to  industry 
that  artificial  aid  that  produced  such  sud- 
den results  abroad.  Hut  such  thought  takes 
no  account  of  the  inevitable  end  of  such 
an  artificial  and  abnormal  system,  and 
fails  to  realize  that  in  Democracy,  as  in 
life,  outside  aids  and  props  are  but 
broken  reeds  to  lean  upon,  and  that  suc- 
cess must  be  won  eventually  by  natural 
ways  and  inherent  fitness  or  else  not  at  all. 
The  real  continuing  problem  of  modern 
business  life  is  the  matter  of  competition. 
A  generation  ago  it  ran  unrestrained  be- 
cause of  a  blind  faith  in  the  maxim  that 
competition  is  the  life  of  trade.    So  it  is, 
but  equally  was  it  true  that,  unrestricted, 
it  came  near  proving  the  commercial  death 
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of  the  participants  in  the  game.  What 
happened  next  was  entirely  unexpected 
and  yet  just  what  miglit  have  been  looked 
for.  Self-preservation  became  the  first 
law  of  the  business  world,  and  so  by  means 
of  combinations,  agreements,  and  trade 
understandings,  excessive  competition  by 
easy  gradations  led,  naturally  and  tm- 
naturally,  straight  to  iron-bound  and,  not 
infrequently,  vicious  monopoly. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

Taught  by  these  happenings,  we  then 
sought  by  legal  enactment  to  restore  com* 
petition  and  at  the  same  time  to  rob  it  of 
its  terrors.  That  is  where  we  are  still 

floundering  to-day,  and  as  no  man  has 
as  yet  pointed  out  the  way,  our  only 
comfort  and  solace  is  that  experience  tells 
us  that  these  economic  problems  have  a 
fashini  of  working,  out  their  own  solutions 
when  the  applied  wit  of  man  breaks  down 
in  utter  collapse.  But  in  that  fierce 
world-wide  competition  which  awaits  us 
we  shall  find  no  sheltering  laws  for  our 
shield  and  buckler.  For  in  its  last  analysis 
competition  is  warfare  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  And  the  wider  its  scope 
the  truer  is  this  statement.  Fortunately 
for  our  happiness  and  f)eace  of  mind,  and 
for  our  pocket-books,  this  elemental  busi- 
ness warfare  is  tempered  in  local  and  even 
national  commercial  strife  by  many  things 
— by  natural  human  kindliness,  by  pleasant 
conventions,  by  regulatory  and  punitive 
laws,  and  by  the  fear  of  being  found  out. 
But  few  off  these  modifications  and  am- 
eliorations prevail  in  intematkmal  com- 
petition for  trade.  Moreover  we  in  the 
United  States  are  often  cruelly  up  against 
natural  conditions  that  we  apparently  find 
impossible  to  overcome. 

How  shall  we  meet  that  foreign  com- 
petition which  is  the  product  of  the 
weatshop  and  child  labor,  of  labor  ground 
down  to  the  bare  facts  of  existence,  of 
uovemment-aided  and  -subsidized  manu- 
facturing and  transportation,  of  cheap 
though  unsanitary  surroundings  and  en- 
vironment. How  shall  we  oppose  these 
with  the  products  of  a  living  wage,  of  an 
eight-hour  day,  of  child  labor  laws  and 
compulsory  education,  and  of  factory 
inspection   laws?    These  are  pertinent 


questions  that  we  shall  have  to  answer 
sooner  or  later,  whether  we  will  or  no, 
no  matter  how  much  we  hide  our  head  in 
the  sand.  How,  likewise,  shall  we  hold 
our  own  with  the  product  of  an  Autocracy 
of  whose  elTiciency  we  have  already  had 
such  fatal  proof:  an  Autocracy  that 
takes  thought  of  the  morrow  to  the  last 
button  on  its  soldiers'  coats;  an  Autocracy 
that  thinks  of  all  things,  cares  for  all  things, 
superintends  all  thinc;s,  provides  all  things. 
It  was  said  of  George  Washington  that 
among  his  great  qualities  he  numbered 
that  of  always  looking  facts  squarely  in 
the  face;  wherein  he  differed  from  the 
average  man,  who  loves  to  dwell  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  But  having  once  gone  out  into 
the  world's  markets,  we  shall  have  to  stay 
in  the  game  and  face  the  ntuatkm  with  a 
full  realization  that  there  can  be  no  pUce 
for  both  Autocracy  and  Democracy  in 
commercial  contest  any  more  than  in  war 
and  that  the  world  is  now  staged  for  what 
our  consciousness  and  instinct  tell  us  is  the 
final  and  deciding  conflict.  A  forecast  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  our  ways,  which 
are  the  ways  of  Democracy,  must  have 
some  deeper  and  more  enduring  basis 
than  mere  optimism  and  the  wish  that  is 
father  to  the  thought.  What  hopes  can 
we  have  for  the  efficiency  of  Democracy 
in  competition  with  that  of  Autocracy 
when  all  our  experience  and  observation 
indicate  that  Democracy  seems  prin- 
cipally to  exist  to  make  men,  and  not  to 
produce  smoothly  working  systems  in  any 
phase  of  life? 

THE  CASE  OF  HARDWARE 

In  the  beginning  the  transforming  power 
in  the  world  is  in  those  processes  of  thought 
which  alter  ways,  opinions,  and  customs. 
It  is  already  something  of  a  truism  that  we 
are  Americanizing  the  world,  and  that  the 
subtle  and  all-pervading  spirit  of  Demo- 
cracy is  undermining  the  foundations  of 
ancient  authority  and  of  inherited  be- 
liefs and  philosophies.  The  awakening  of 
China,  the  uneasy  spirit  of  India,  and  the 
slow  spread  of  Democracy  in  Europe 
are  evidences  enough  in  point.  You 
cannot  alter  the  thouf^ht  of  a  people  with- 
out changing  the  outward  expression  of 
their  life,  and  this  is  why  the  simplest  and 
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most  effective  method  of  changing  the 
habits  and  usages  of  a  people  is  to  change 
their  education.  The  mevitable  result  is 
naturally  the  casting  off  of  all  old  wants  and 
desires  and  the  substitution  of  those  en- 
tirely new.  Take  a  concrete  instance — 
American  hardware  is  peculiarly  the  ex- 
pression of  the  genius  of  American  Dem- 
ocracy. It  embodies  adaptability  to  the 
|iurpose,-just  enough  weight  and  strength 
and  no  more,  some  variation  or  quality 
other  than  what  has  gone  before,  some 
distinguishing  point  of  merit  or  of  appear- 
ance different  from  the  things  of  the  past, 
and  that  indefinable  yet  ea^y  recognized 
adjunct  known  as  "style"  which  is  ever  the 
ear-mark  of  genius  and  originality.  Be- 
cause it  so  truly  expresses  the  wants  and 
aspirations  of  its  people  it  is  difficult  in 
most  lines  to  mduce  the  users  off  hard- 
ware m  this  country  to  take  the  foreign 
article  at  any  price  and  under  any  con- 
sideration. For  instance  and  speaking 
broadly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sell 
European  builders'  hardware  and  Euro- 
pean edge  tools  in  this  country,  regard- 
less of  price.  Yet  American  goods  in 
these  same  lines  are  sold  abroad  in  in- 
creasing quantities,  and  the  significant 
and  vital  fact  is  that  sales  are  the  largest 
in  those  countries  where  the  American 
spirit  most  prevails.  It  is  equally  signi- 
ficant that  the  foreign  users,  once  so  con- 
verted, rarely  lapse  into  the  use  nf  the 
articles  of  their  earlier  days.  While  it  is 
true  that  American  hardware  is  sometimes 
sold  abroad  cheaper  than  in  this  country, 
it  is  equally  true  that  its  use  and  intro- 
duction depend  upon  its  excellence  and 
appearance  far  more  than  upon  its  price. 

QUALITY  vs.  PRICE 

It  is  peculiarly  the  efficiency  of  Demo- 
cracy that  all  its  expressions  are  in  accord 
with  the  times.  And  thus  it  appeals  to 
the  growing  spirit  of  Democracy  through- 
out the  world  by  the  things  of  good  taste 
and  up-to-date  quality  which  it  offers.  It 
is  too  often  assumed  that  the  patient  study 
of  the  autocratic  and  Old  Worid  methods 
can  imitate  these  material  expressions  of 
a  progressive  spirit  and  in  cheaper  form. 
But  it  takes  more  than  scientific  analysis 
to  do  that  and  not  have  it  bear  the  indel- 


ible stamp  of  an  inadequate  copy.    It  is 
one  of  the  commonplace  experiences  in 
American  hardware  that  a  peculiarity  I 
and  an  excellence  which  has  brought  both  | 
fortune  and  fame  to  some  line  of  goods  , 
defies  imitation  that  is  not  frankly  so, 
despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  ingenious 
manufacturers  to  trade  upon  another's 
brains.  The  imitations  of  the  best  things 
of  the  American  artificer  bear  always  the 
ear-marks  of  the  lack  of  imagination  in  the 
foreign  copyist.    The  list  of  such  things  , 
of  merit  that  sell  solely  because  of  this  j 
merit  and  its  accompanying  style  is  a  fang 
one  running  through  many  lines,  some  of  I 
them,  such  as  agricultural  implements,  ; 
largely  holding  the  trade  of  the  world. 
Beyond  these  is  that  great  indeterminate 
class  of  goods  in  which  competition  is  sup-  , 
posed  to  centre  on  price.  In  most  tot  \ 
books  on  economics  the  matter  of  price 
is  held  to  be  the  compelling  element  in 
commercial  choice  and  distribution.  But 
like  many  another  economic  and  logical 
theory  it  is  principally  remarkable  for 
not  being  so.  No  other  test  of  thb  truth 
is  needed  than  the  simple  statement  of 
experience  and  observation  that  the  per- 
manently successful  commercial  organi- 
zations in  this  country  have  been  built  , 
upon  service  and  quality  of  produ^  ra^er 
than  on  price.  Tlie  productive  problems  ' 
with  us  centre  around  gettmg  out  an 
efficient  article  in  great  quantities  that 
costs  may  so  be  reduced,  whereas  the  Old 
World  method  looks  to  cheap  human  labor 
and  an  entire  dbregard  of  quality  so  far 
as  the  consumer  will  stand  for  it. 

COMPETITION  AGAINST  CHEAP  LABOR 

Our  fear  of  such  competition  is  often 
a  bogey,  bred  either  of  a  lack  of  true  under-  , 
standing  of  the  situatkm  or  else  off  a  fear  | 
that  it  may  form  the  basb  of  a  demand  * 

for  still  further  tariff  protection.  In  our 
own  country  agriculture  is  confessedly 
still  a  thing  of  ruie-of-thumb  procedure 
and  inherited  ways,  for  we  are  only  now 
perceiving  its  untokl  possibilities  under 
advanced  methods.  Our  production  per  ' 
acre  is  distressingly  small  compared  with 
some  of  the  countries  of  the  Old  World. 
Agricultural  labor  here  is  Ukewise  high-  i 
priced,  yet  we  compete  successfully  in  the 
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markets  of  the  world  with  the  wheat- 
raising  Hindoo  ryot  and  the  cottoiir 
growing  peasant  of  China,  both  of  whom 

live  on  next  to  nothing  and  are  forever 
close  to  the  ragged  edge  of  starvation. 
The  real  measure  of  competition  in  such 
matters  is  the  unit  of  production  per  man. 
And  the  man  of  mteUtgence  and  skill  is  by 
far  the  one  who  leads  both  in  efficiency  and 
economy.  In  every  phase  of  commercial 
!ife  the  ignorant  and  unskilled  laborer  is, 
save  for  the  most  menial  tasks,  perhaps 
the  most  inefficient  and  uneconomical  of 
productive  units. 

There  is  also  that  profound  truth  that 
-!o  nation  hns  ever  grown  in  manufacturing 
lature  without  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
wages  of  labor.   There  is  no  such  thing  in 

'  modem  commercial  history  as  a  permanent 
stage  of  low  wages  in  a  country  making 
advance  in  industrial  life.  Thus  the 
competition  of  cheap  labor  is  constantly 
one  of  lessening  degree.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  phenomena  of  the  last 

I  century  that,  despite  growing  industrial 

I  competition,  despite  the  crowding  of 
population,  despite  the  supposed  tendency 
of  the  so-called  "Iron  Law  of  Wages," 
the  wages  of  labor  have  been  steadily 
rising,  save  for  occasional  interruption, 

I  in  all  the  dvilized  nations  of  the  world. 
Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  if  our  present  forms 
of  civilization  are  to  endure.  For  the 
whole  basis  and  foundation  of  modem 
progress  rests  finally  upon  a  steadily  rising 
plane  of  living  among  the  many. 

THE  PASSING  OF  ONE-MAN  POWER 

But  when  all  has  been  said  there  still 
remains  the  dire  threat  of  that  product  of 
brains,  the  competition  of  Autocracy.  For 
;  it  represents  the  science  and  intelligence 
that  carries  patience,  research,  and  thought 
to  their  last  analysis,  even  though  it  be 
true  that  it  lacks  the  initiative  and  inven- 
tive genius  of  Democracy  and  is  analytical 
rather  than  creative.  In  our  own  coun- 
try we  have  its  dynamic  force  in  the  one- 
man  power  that  until  within  the  last 
decade  was  the  source  of  the  success  of 
every  great  organization.  With  us  it 
was  for  a  long  time  true,  as  stated  by 
Goethe,  that  every  organizatkm  was  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  one  man.  Effi- 


ciency came  then  from  that  greatest  of  all 
inspiratkms,  the  compelling  individuality 
of  a  great  organizer.  We  have  gone 
beyond  this  as  a  general  industrial  prop- 
osition because  the  organizations  grew 
too  great  for  one  mind  adequately  to 
grasp  and  control.  So  we  have  come  to 
the  matter  of  system  and  organization  as 
our  present  and  seemingly  final  hope  of 
industrial  efficiency. 

The  weakness  of  this  scheme  of  things 
is  only  too  obvious  in  its  inevitable  tend- 
ency to  blot  out  human  nature  by  system 
and  machinery  and  to  make  the  average 
human  unit  a  mere  peg  in  a  machine. 
This  phase  of  the  situation  has  been 
praised  as  if  it  were  a  finality  instead 
of  a  mere  phase  of  opportunism.  But 
it  has  come  home  to  those  in  charge  of 
the  great  industrial  oonsolidatkHis  that 
the  human  equation  is  an  element  that 
cannot  be  eliminated  and  must  always  re- 
main the  controlling  element.  So  the 
problem  to-day  of  efficiency  in  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  Democracy  is  that  of  co- 
operation between  all  the  elements  of 
organization,  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee, so  that  with  the  latter  there  shall 
finally  be  the  never-failing  incentive  of  an 
intelligent  self-mterest  that  shall  be  in 
direct  contrast  to  that  perfunctory  parti- 
cipation by  the  employee  in  all  govern- 
mental and  autocratic  work.  Just  how 
such  cooperation  will  work  out  is  still  an 
unsolved  problem.  Probably  in  many 
different  and  varying  ways.  But  it 
quires  no  prophetic  prescience  to  see  that 
it  is  distinctly  the  economic  phase  of  the 
times  that  is  most  active.  It  will  have  to 
mean  much  more  than  two  armed  camps  of 
employers  and  employees  with  patched-up 
truces  that  respect  each  other's  rights  be- 
cause they  fear  each  other's  powers.  It 
will  have  to  put  into  reality  that  constant, 
glib  unthinking  talk  of  the  times  that  the 
interests  of  the  employer  and  the  employee 
are  identical.  It  will  have  to  mean  much 
more  than  charity  or  passing  sentimen- 
tality. Yet  he  would  be  blind  indeed  who 
failed  to  see  the  determined  attempts  that 
are  being  made  to  bring  it  about,  or  who 
failed  to  realize  that  in  its  coming  lies  the 
hope  and  promise  of  efficiency  in  Demo- 
cracy in  industrial  life. 
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WHY  WE  WENT  INTO  MEXICO  AND  HOW — THE  COLUMBUS   RAID  AND  ITS  AFTERMATH— 
A    TEST  OF   MILITARY    PREPAREDNESS,  WITHOUT  REFERENCE   TO    THE  EUROPEAN 
WAR,   ON   THE   BASIS  OF  WHAT  CONGRESS  AND  THE    COUNTRY   HAVE  LONG 
OONSIDERED  ADEQUATE— THE  PATROL  OP  THE  BORDER  AND  THE  PUR- 
SUIT OP  VILLA— THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  BANDIT-HUNTING  ON  A 
LARGE  SCALE  AND  INTERVENTION 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


L 


THERE  was  a  reason.  Here  it 
is  in  General  Funston's  own 
telegraphic  words: 
"Fort  Sam  Houston,  TcK., 

March  loth." 
"It  is  the  opinion  of  Colonels  Dodd 
and  Slocum,  in  which  1  concur,  that  un- 
less Villa  is  relentlessly  pursued  and  his 
force  scattered  he  will  continue  raids. 
As  troops  of  Mexican  Government  are 
accomplishing  nothing  and  he  can  con- 
sequently make  his  preparations  and  con- 
centrations without  being  disturbed  he 
can  strike  at  any  point  on  the  border, 
we  being  unable  to  obtain  advance  in- 
formation as  to  his  whereabouts.  If  we 
fritter  away  whole  command  guarding 
towns,  ranches,  and  railroads  it  will  ac- 
complish nothing  if  he  can  find  safe  refuge 
across  Ibe  after  every  raid.  Althou^ 
probably  not  more  than  i.ooo  took  part 
in  Columbus  raid  he  is  believed  to  have 
about  3,000.  Even  if  he  should  not  con- 
tinue raids  he  has  entered  upon  a  policy 
di  merdless  killing  of  Americans  in  Mexico. 
To  show  apathy  and  gross  inefficiency  of 
Mexican  Government  troops,  an  American 
woman  held  by  Villa  for  nine  days  but 
who  escaped  in  Columbus  fight  states 
that  during  all  that  time  he  was  undis- 
turbed at  no  great  distance  from  border"^ 
collecting  a  force  of  3,000.  The  few  Gov- 
ernment troops  in  region  fled,  losing  all 
contact  with  him  and  not  even  informing 
us  as  to  his  whereabouts.  If  it  is  proposed 
to  take  action  suggested  I  recommend  no 
infonnatk>n  be  given  out.  ...  If 
desired  I  will  personally  take  command. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  replace  as  soon 


as  possible  from  available  cavaliy  in  the 
United  States  the  cavalry  taken  from  the 

FUNSTON." 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  reason  why, 
after  three  years  and  a  half  of  more  or 
less  watchful  waiting,  we  went  into  Mexico. 
This  single  dispatch  tdls  the  whole  story, 
and  it  is  told  by  the  man  who  on  Mardi 
loth,  the  same  day  his  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived, was  given  full  authority  by  the 
President  through  the  Secretary  of  Wart 
to  enter  Mexico  when  and  how  he  saw  fit^ 
In  code  this  comprehensive  story  canft 
up  over  the  wires  from  EI  Paso  to  the 
Adjutant-General's  ofTice  in  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington,  where  Colonel 
"Bill"  Wright  uncoded  it  and  carried  it 
down  the  hall  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen- 
eral Scott,  after  reading  it,  opened  the 
private  door  leading  out  of  his  office  and, 
without  comment,  laid  General  Funston's 
telegram  before  Mr.  Baker,  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  who  only  the  day  before  had  succeeded 
hun  as  Secretary  of  War. 

There  was  a  Cabmet  meeting  that  day. 
The  new  Secretary  attended  it  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet  General  Funston's  reasons 
for  breaking  the  long-continued  human 
embargo  on  the  Mexican  borderC  The 
result  was  invasion.  On  the  17th  of 
March,  the  Senate  resolved  expressly  that 
it  was  not  intervention.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  intent  either  of  the  Exec- 
utive or  of  Congress  m  this  matter.  Their 
good  faith  was  recognized  at  the  time  even 
by  recalcitrant  Carranzistas  and  sus- 
picious other  Americans.  Nevertheles, 
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WATCHFUL  WAITING 

During  the  long  period  of  watchful  waiting  along  tht  border  of  Mexico  the  United  States  troops  had  ample 
opportunity  for  practice  and  manoruvres  which  have  been  of  nuterial  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  Villa 


the  result  may  have  been  the  first  step  in 
intci^ention  in  Mexico. 

\\  hichever  it  was  to  be.  invasion  merely 
or  eventually  intervention,  word  went 
back  that  night  to  General  Funston  at 
San  Antonio  giving  him  his  head.  It  went 
back  in  exact  reverse  order  of  Funston's 
>  dispatch  from  Fort  Sam  Houston.' 

"The  Secretary  of  War  directs  so  and 
so  and  so—"  it  began,  and  "Signed  H.  I.. 
Scott,  Chief  of  Staff,"  it  closed.  The 
Adjutant-General's  Office  coded  it  into 
a  telegram  to  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Several  of  the  newspapers  at  that  time 
reported  "feverish  activity"  in  the  War 
Department.  To  the  credit  of  that 
much  abused  division  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
sUvyd  that  there  was  neither  fever  nor 
unusual  activity  in  its  halls  and  offices 
ciuring  those  days.  The  reason  is  clear 
enough  if  the  facts  are  understfKxI.  Cen- 
tral Funston,  commanding  officer  of  the 
Southern  Department,  as  the  man  on  the 
spot  was  given  full  authority  to  take  the 
appropriate  military  measures  toward 
carrying  out  his  own  recommendations. 
He  was  told  that  whatever  he  wanted 
to  carry  them  out  properly  he  could  have. 
For  example,  he  wanted  the  Eleventh 
Cavalry,  and  accordingly  the  Eleventh 
(^valr\'  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  packed 
up  in  twenty-four  hours  and  entrained 
fcr  Columbus,  N,  Mex.    He  said  he  might 


need  the  Fifth  Cavalry.  Some  troops  of 
this  regiment  were  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Kansas,  others  at  Fort  Sheridan,  near 
Chicago,  and  the  bulk  of  it  stationed  at 
Fort  Myer,  Va.,  across  the  Potomac  from 
Washington.  Lieutenant  Phil  Sheridan, 
Fifth  Cavalry,  son  of  the  Civil  War  gen- 
eral, with  five  of  his  fellow  officers  and 
twenty  ponies,  was  400  miles  away  playing 
polo  at  Aiken,  S.  C.  W  ithin  forty-eight 
hours  they  were  haled  back,  ponies  and 
all,  and  the  entire  regiment  at  its  three 
points  of  distribution  was  ready  on  the 
1 2th  to  start  for  an\  point  on  the  .Mexican 
border.  He  wanted  medical  units,  motor 
trucks,  and  aeroplanes.  He  got  them.  At 
Leavenworth. Oglethorpe.  .Monterey, Calif., 
and  other  widely  distributed  points  in  the 
L  nited  States  where  orders  were  received 
for  the  dispatch  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
field  artillery  units,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  increased  activity  as  a  result  of  Villa's 
raid,  and  there  was  a  g(Kxl  deal  of  increased 
activity  and  dust  along  the  border,  but 
the  War  Department  went  its  way 
serenely.  Ihat  very  Friday  afternoon, 
March  loth,  the  President  in  his  box  at 
the  National  Theatre  was  listening  to 
Kreisler's  violin,  and  that  evening  the 
Chief  of  StafT  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
were  not  in  the  least  preoccupied  at  a  small 
dinner  party.  Remember  this  was  not 
war.  Plans  for  the  war  that  actual  inter- 
vention might  probably  mean  had  been 
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ACROSS  THE  DESERT 

The  problem  of  obtaining  pure  water  for  his  troops  in  the  sandy  wastes  of  Northern  Mexico  was  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  that  confronted  General  Pershing  when  he  undcrtcx^k  his  pursuit  of  Villa 


I  tiuio^rdphed  by  Colonel  Herbert  J.  Slocum 
PATROLLING  THE  BORDER 

A  .Tsachine  gun  trf)op  of  the  13th  United  States  Cavalry  on  duty  at  Columbus.  N  Mex.,  the  town  that  Vill^ 

raided  on  March  9th 
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THE  FOOTHILLS  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS 

A  trestle  on  the  Mexico  Northwestern  Railroad  among  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains.  Villa's 
retreat  from  Columbus.  N.  Mex..  was  at  first  in  the  general  direction  of  this  American-English  owned  railroad 


A  DREARY  LANDSCAPE 
A  vast  waste  of  plains  and  low  hills  covered  with  sagebrush  and  cactus  is  the  characteristic  landscape  of 

the  border-land  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
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C'ourtMy  of  the  Pcar«on  EriKinecriiiK  Coiporaiiuii 

A  VIEW  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CHIHUAHUA 

Wooded  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  to  which  the  trail  of  Villa,  after  his  raid  on  Columbus,  led 

from  the  deserts  of  the  lower  altitudes 


i  ourtrs>  ui  I  he  i  'curwjli  LujtiiircritkK  CorptXAttof 


HIGH  UP  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CHIHUAHUA 

Homes  of  the  employees  of  an  American  lumber  company  at  Madera  among  the  forests  of  the  higher  Siert 

Madre  mountains 
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t Kjij rijjhl  liy  Mutual  I  iln-.  <  uriKir.il imii 

THE  CITY  OF  CHIHUAHUA 

Cipital  of  the  Mexican  state  of  the  same  name.    Because  of  the  rich  mines  in  its  vicinity  it  enjoys,  in  normal 
limes,  great  prosperity,    it  was  captured  twice  by  United  States  troops  in  the  Mexican  War  in  1847 


THE  CITY  OF  TORREON 
Fearing  that  the  garrison  of  Carranza's  trtxjps  would  be  insufficienl  to  protect  the  city  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  by  \  ilia,  the  United  Stales  (.onsul,  with  fifiy-six  other  Americans,  fled  to  the  border  in  box  cars 
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l.'uiiyri<;hl  by  W.  H.  Home 
EXECUTING  AN  ENEMY 

Just  over  the  boundary  such  gruesome  sights  as  this  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  last 
few  years  and  have  kept  alive  the  apprehensions  of  Americans  on  the  border 

drawn  up  long  ago  and  only  slightly  invasion  were  left  to  Funston  on  a  general 
amended  from  time  to  time  by  the  General  scheme  already  thoroughly  understood  as 
Staff  as  changing  conditions  in  Mexico  between  the  Southern  Department  staff 
exacted.    Not  being  war,  the  plans  for    at  San  Antonio  and  the  General  Staff  at 

Washington.  All  the 
General  Staff  had  to 
do  was  to  issue  orders : 
they  created  nothing, 
organized  nothing. 

The  Adjutant-Cien- 
eral's  office  was  fairly 
busy  coding  and  un- 
coding  telegrams  and 
answering  the  shower 
of  applications  for  per- 
mission to  go  with 
the  expedition  which 
fell  upon  them  from 
moving  picture  com- 
panies, photographers, 
and  "war"  correspond- 
ents. Next  to  Gen- 
eral Scott's  office,  on 
the  opposite  side  from 
the  Secretary's,  the 
Mobile  Army  Section 
.  u  .  w    ,  r^.;  of  the  General  Staff 

CopyriKnt  by  Mutual  rilm  (  orporalion  .  .  , 

oD.vrivi-   IV  ppciirrrc  ^'^''^        SeSSlOn  WOrk- 

BRlNGlNG  IN   RhFUOnES  .    ^  h     d       "I  f 

An  American  patrol  escorting  a  band  of  Mexican  refugees  across  the  border  ^  ^  ^n^'j^r'^ 

into  the  United  Stales  during  the  internal  disorders  that  preceded  our  invasion     movements  called  for 
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(  M|,vn>;lil  Uy  W.  }{.  Home 

IDENTIFYING  THtIR  DEAD 

After  Huerta's  exile  from  Mexico  and  the  downfall  of  his  party,  members  of  his  so-called  federal  army  were 

hunted  down  and  given  no  quarter 

by  the  Secretary's  instructions  and  provid-  complete  accord  between  the  new  Secretary 
ing  the  Secretary  and  his  Chief  of  Staff  of  War  and  his  Chief  of  Staff.  That  was  a 
with  immediate  information  as  to  all  matter  of  luck.  Mr.  Baker  and  General 
movements,   contemplated  or  actual,  of    Scott  liked  each  other  on  sight.  TheSecre- 

tr<x)ps,  supplies,  and   

munitions. 

T  h  e  Quartermast- 
er's Department  ef- 
ficiently cooperated 
with  the  transporta- 
tion agents  of  the 
railroads  concerned  in 
concentratini;  tnxjps 
gathered  from  stations 
thousands  of  miles 
apart  at  Douglas. 
Fl  Paso,  and  other 
points  on  the  Rio 
C»rande.  Sofar.  there- 
fore, as  Francisco  Villa 
provided  a  test,  the 
War  Department  in  its 
central  function  at 
Washington  was  pre- 
pared for  that  much 
of  an  emergency  and 

worked  smoothly.  ,  ,.,„,r,,iu  i,y  w.  n.  ii..nu 

For  one  ingredient  after  a  battle  in  a  cemetery 

in  its  smooth  working  On  Mexican  soil  and  looking  toward  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  which  El  Paso, 
we  have  to  thank  the  Tex.,  is  built,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
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THE  TURTLE  BAY  BOGEY 

A  Japanese  warship  in  Turtle  Bay.  Lower 
California,  where,  according  to  a  report  that  was 
later  discredited,  Japan  was  establishing  a  naval 
base  on  Mexican  soil 


THE  JAPANESE  " NAVAL  BASE" 

Tents  of  the  Japanese  sailors  who  were  landed  to 
render  aid  in  relloating  the  cruiser  .-Isama,  which  had 
run  aground  near-by.  This  "Turtle  Bay  incident" 
was  chielly  responsible  for  the  reports  that  Villa's 
activities  were  in  part  instigated  by  the  Japanese 


tary  is  a  very  short  man  and  when  he  looked 
up  at  the  big  figure  of  the  old  Indian  lighter, 
and,  out  of  the  depths  of  an  honestly  con- 
fessed ignorance  of  his  new  job,  asked  the 
General  to  consider  him  as  a  son.  both 
actors  in  the  complicated  drama  of  na- 


A  mine  m  SONORA 

A  gold  and  silver  mine  of  the  Mines  Com- 
pany of  America,  approximately  2(k»  miles  south  of 
Nogales,  Ariz..  About  thirty-five  Americans  have 
been  employed  in  operating  the  mine 

tional  defense  looked  the  respective  parts 
thus  tactfully  suggested. 
^  Q)lumbus  is  a  small  town  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  inhabitants  on  the 
EI  Paso  Southwestern  Railroad  at  that 
point  where  .Mexico  shoves  a  kind  of 
rectangular  ba\  -window  into  New  Mexico. 
The  water  tank  and  railroad  station  which 
form  the  centre  of  the  t«»wn  are  just  three 
miles  north  of  the  border.  South  of  the 
track  and  near  the  station  was  the  camp  of 
the  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  the  men  and  the 
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AN  AMERICAN  MINE  IN  CHIHUAHUA 

The  Dolorrsgold  and  silver  mines,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Mines  Company  of  America.    About  seven- 
teen Americans  have  been  employed  in  the  mines 


BARS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PROSPECTING  FOR  GRAPHITE 

As  they  arc  mined  in  Chihuahua  and  Sonora.  In  the  stale  of  Sonora,  on  the  territory  of  the 

Mexican  ingots,  such  as  these,  were  the  chief  source  L  nited  States  Graphite  Company  of  Saginaw,  Mich, 

of  Spain's  great  wealth  in  the  sixteenth  century  Mexico  contains  much  graphite 
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AN  AMERICAN-OWNED 

At  Cananea,  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  about  forty  miles  from  the  American  border,  the  Greenc-Cananca  Copper 

most  valuable  American 


AN  AMERICAN  INTEREST 

The  copper  mine  of  the  Phelps,  Dodge  Company  of  New  York  at  Nacozari,  Sonora.  This  mine  lies  farther 
to  the  south  and  is  farther  removed  from  the  border  than  is  the  Cananea  mine 
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COPPRR  MINE   IN  MI  XICO 

Company  owns  and  operates  this  large  copper  mine,  which  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  one  of  the 
property  interests  in  Mi  ico 


THE  NACOZAKI  COPPER  MINE 

The  revolutions  of  the  last  few  years  have  curtaik-d  the  operations  of  such  American-owned  concessions  as 
this  to  a  large  extent.    Sunora  has  sutTercd  less  in  this  respect  than  Chihuahua 
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THE  MADERA  LUMBER  COMPANY 
An  American  enterprise  at  Madera,  in  the  heart  of  Villa's  territory  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua 


unmamed  officers  parked  out  in  big 
"pyramidal"  tents  holding  eight  to  twelve 
men  apiece,  their  horses  stabled  near-by  in 
long,  open  sheds.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
track  Q)l<jnel  Slocum  and  most  of  the  mar- 
ried officers  lived  in  frame  and  adobe  houses. 


Over  there,  also,  were  the  "Central, "  "Com- 
mercial," "Q)lumbus"  and  "  Hcxwer's" 
hotels,  a  few  dry-go(xls  and  general 
stores,  a  drug  store,  and  the  inevitable 
"movies."  Columbus  is — and  was  before 
Villa  made  it  even  more  desolate— a  drab 


!N  THE  SIERRA  MADRE  MOUNTAINS  IN  CHIHUAHUA 

The  altitude  of  this  range  of  mountains,  in  which  Villa  sought  refuge,  is  as  much  as  q.ooo  feet  in  some  parts 
and  farther  south  it  contains  the  great  volcanoes  of  Orizaba  and  Popocatepetl 
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little  human  outpost  set  down  in  a  drab 
landscape  of  lumpy,  sandy  desert,  spotted 
with  brushwood,  soapweed,  and  cactus, 
with  bare  brown  hills  for  its  skyline  south, 
east,  and  west.  When  the  rains  come  a 
little  green  grass  springs  up  along  the  many 
gulleys  which  years  of  rain  have  dug 
Through  this  deforested  country.  In  these 
dry  watercourses  it  is  possible  to  conceal 
large  b<xJies  of  troops,  and  it  was  through 
them  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  March 
Qth  that  Villa's  raiders  stole  up  on  the 
sleeping  garrison  of  Columbus. 


In  the  first  place,  in  Columbus  there  is 
no  light:  no  electricity,  no  gas,  and  very 
little  kerosene.  On  a  dark  night  that 
part  of  the  border-land  is  darker  than  a 
Whistler  nocturne,  dark  as  the  inside  of 
your  pocket.  Between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  are  1,830  miles 
of  border  to  be  protected  on  dark  nights. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to 
El  Paso  where,  abandoning  neutrality,  it 
branches  off  into  New  Mexico,  the  river 
forms  a  meandering  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  old  Mexico.  West- 


,  Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 
AFTER  THE  RAID  ON  COLUMBUS 

The  ruins  of  the  Commercial  Hotel  on  the  morning  of  March  gth  after  Villa  and  his  hand  had  burned  several 
buildings,  killed  nineteen  Americans,  and  wounded  many  others 


Villa  crossed  the  border  at  Gibson's  Line 
Ranch,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Colum- 
bus station,  and  from  there  made  his  way 
along  the  railroad  and  by  the  gulleys  al- 
ready described  through  Moore's  Ranch, 
close  up  to  the  long  embankment  formed 
by  the  abandoned  grading  of  the  North 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  runs  through 
Columbus  and  f)n  seven  miles  southwg^rd 
across  the  Mexican  line  to  Las  Palomas.^ 

A  very  natural  inquiry  arises  hfftc. 
Why,  if  the  border  was  being  efficiently 
patrolled,  was  it  possible  for  Villa  to  get 
about  a  thousand  of  his  men  across  and 
move  them  fifteen  miles  on  United  States 
territory  to  surprise  Colonel  Slocum's 
command?  Knowledge  of  conditions  along 
the  border  sheds  a  g(Kxl  deal  of  light  on 
this  inquiry. 


ward  from  El  Paso  the  international  sur- 
veyors ran  an  arbitrarystraight  line  through 
the  air  to  the  Pacific. 

You  can  see  the  river  plain  enough,  but 
you  cannot  see  the  survey.  Now.  as 
everybf)dy  knows,  this  border  line  has  been 
for  many  >ears  a  very  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive thing  and  so,  lest  there  should  be  any 
misunderstanding  about  it,  the  United 
States  Government  has  run  an  expensive 
but  very  exact  definition  nearly  all  the 
way  along  it.  This  definition  consists  of 
concrete  posts  stuck  into  the  ground  at 
irregular  intervals,  so  that  a  sight  can  be 
taken  across  two  of  them  at  any  point,  and 
all  connected  bv  strands  of  barbed  wire 
about  four  feet  high.  Crossing  the  border, 
therefore,  means  passing  through  some  one 
of  the  "  border  gates"  where  panels  have 
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Copyright  by  InlenutiooiU  Film  Service 


OUR  SOLDItRS  ON  THE  BORDKR 

I.    Members  of  the  i6th  United  States  Infantry  loading  supply  trains  for  the  use  of  the  troof>s  in  their 

marches  in  search  of  Villa 


Copyright  by  Intenulioiui  Film  Saykc 
OLR  SOLDIERS  ON  THE  BORDER 
II.    A  detachment  of  the  13th  United  Stales  Cavalry  doing  outpost  duty  on  the  Mexican  boundary 
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FIELD  ARTILLERY 

A  gun  and  ammunition  caisson  of  the  sth  Regiment.    Type  of  ordnance  used  against  fortified  positions, 

trenches,  or  towns  held  by  hostile  \'il!istas 


(■«Iiyrij:ht  by  I'tidcrwtKHl  &  L'nilcrwooc] 

A  FIELD  AMBULANCE 
Placing  the  wounded,  after  Villa's  raid,  in  the  ambulance  of  Troop  G,  8th  L'nited  States  Cavalry 
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GF.NHRAL  VENUSTIANO  CARRANZA 

Whose  attitude  toward  the  American  punitive 
expedition  largely  determined  the  issue  of  whether 
that  expedition  was  to  he  merely  an  in\asion  by 
mutual  agreement  or  the  first  steps  in  intervention 


been  left  open,  just  as  farmers  leave  them 
open,  or  where  rails  are  resorted  to,  as  in 
fox-hunting  amntry,  or  cutting  the  wire. 

That  i,8»o  miles  of  wandering  river 
and  straight  barbed  wire  the  United  States 
Army  has  been  trying  these  three  years  and 
more  to  patrol  with  about  i().(kx)  troops; 
that  is,  with  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
mobile  forces;  infantry  and  field  artillery 
as  a  rule  stationed  in  large  towns,  and 
cavalry  sprinkled  out  in  small  detachments 
between.  Captain  Oioles,  of  the  Thir- 
teenth (^.avalry,  who  joined  the  General 
StafT  at  Washington  only  a  few  weeks 
prior  to  the  raid,  rode  the  border  from 
C'olumbus  east  and  west  for  three  \ears. 
On  dark  nights  he  could  not  sec  twenty 
feet  in  front  of  him,  and  would  have  to 
get  down  and  feel  for  the  fence  or  flash  his 
pocket  lantern  to  make  his  reckonings. 

Complete  silence  made  the  darkness 
more  baffling.  In  the  deep  sand  of  that 
C(umtry  a  Mexican  pony  makes  about  as 
much  noise  as  a  cat  would  on  a  lawn.  All 
you  hear  is  the  soughing  of  wind  moving 


dimly  around,  the  bark  of  a  dog.  or  the 
yap  of  coyotes;  sometimes  the  murmur 
of  a  distant  train  or  the  stab  of  a  locomotive 
whistle.  It  was  the  whistle  of  the  night 
train,  they  say.  which  gave  the  signal 
in  the  early  morning  of  March  oth  for 
Villa's  men  to  rush  the  guard  house  and 
begin  firing. 

On  a  night  like  that  Villa  raided  Colum- 
bus. As  we  have  seen  bv  General  Fun- 
ston's  telegram  of  March  loth.  he  had 
been  in  the  neighborhood  several  days 
beforehand.  Ihe  people  in  Columbus 
knew  that  he  was  near,  and  as  an  extra 
precaution  the  guards  at  the  border  gate 
at  Bailey's  Ranch,  three  miles  away,  and 
at  Gibson's  had  been  increased.  But  some- 
how or  other  a  thousand  Mexicans  or  sc 
got  by  the  patrol.  About  i8o  mounted 
men  in  column  of  fours  can  pass  a  given 
pc)int  inside  a  minute.  In  the  pitch  dark- 
ness two  patrols  were  knifed  and  silenced 
without  a  shot  being  fired,  and  through 
the  interval  thus  created  it  could  not  have 
been  difiicult  to  move,  undetected,  a  thou- 
sand unshod  p<jnies.    \\  hen  the  main  rush 
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r.HNERAL  ALVARO  OBREGON 

(larranza's  chief  military  supporter,  his  Minister  of 
U'ar  and  .Marine,  and  long  considered  his  ambitious 
rival  for  the  presidency  of  Mexico 
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^  came  the  Mexicans  despatched  the  sol- 
dien  in  the  guard  house  on  the  edge  of  the 
camp,  shot  up  the  town,  cut  out  and  stam- 
peded about  thirty  horses  from  the  cav- 
alry sheds,  burned  the  Central  Hotel  with 
three  non-combatants  instde  it,  and  got 
away  with  a  moderate  amount  of  loot 
and  at  an  expense  of  fifty-eight  dead 
Viilistas.  As  a  raid  it  was  successful;  as 
a  cynical  disregard  of  our  protection  of  the 
border,  it  was  significant  of  a  great  many 
things.  Vilhi  chose  for  his  attack  a  town 
guaided  by  300  cavalrymen,  known  to 
be  supph'ed  with  machine-gun  equipment, 
when  he  could  have  delivered  his  attack 
at  several  other  less  protected  points.  In 
doing  so  he  provided  a  perfect  ilhistratlon 
of  the  impotence  of  the  merely  defensive 
defense  policyT^ 

OUR  WEAK  MILITARY  POSITION 

This  inherent  weakness  of  the  Mexican 
border  protection  has  long  been  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  Army  men,  but  not  by  thie 

public,  and  certainly  not  by  Congress. 
As  General  Funston  said  in  his  telegram 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
.  .  and,  as  he  can  consequently  make 
his  preparations  and  concentrations  with- 
out being  disturbed,  he  can  strike  at  any 
point  on  the  border,  we  being  unable  to 
obtain  advance  information  as  to  his 
whereabouts.  If  we  fritter  away  whole 
command  guarding  towns,  ranches,  and 
railroads  it  will  accomplish  nothing  if  he 
(i.  e.  Villa)  can  find  safe- refuge  across  line 
after  everv  raid." 

Villa,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  he  had 
picked  for  attack,  made  his  plans  and  col- 
lected his  forces  in  a  Idsurdy  manner. 
After  he  had  delivered  the  attack  and 
escaped  contact  with  the  brief  pursuit 
across  the  line,  he  withdrew  southward  in 
an  equally  leisurely  fashion.  He  knew, 
what  every  officer  m  the  United  States 
Army  knows,  that  the  Mexican  border 
has  for  years  been  patrolled,  not  on  the 
basis  of  military  dispositions,  but  on  the 
basis  of  political  influence.  As  General 
Funston  said,  the  command  was  literally 
frittered  away  guarding  towns,  ranches, 
and  railroads.  And  Villa  also  knew,  what 
is  common  knowledge  in  the  Army,  that 
nowhere  along  the  border  was  there  a 


single  command  equipped  for  offensive 
operations  across  the  line  into  Mexico. 

Along  that  whole  border  there  was 
actually  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a 
supply  train.  There  was  no  such  thing 
in  the  entire  United  States  Army  as  a 
supply  train.  Down  on  the  border  they 
had  only  a  small  equipment  of  wagons 
called  collectively  field  trains  which  would 
carry  two  days'  rations  and  nothing  at  all 
in  the  way  of  organized  munition  feed. 
If  the  Army  had  had  a  supply  train;  if 
the  troops  down  on  the  Mexican  line  had 
been  equipped  for  ofTensive  operations. 
Villa  would  never  have  come  across  the 
border,  or  if  he  had,  we  could  have 
promptly  got  ban  and  his  bandit  army. 

We  have  seen  that  the  sudden  test  of 
the  0)lumbus  raid  found  the  General 
Staff  at  Washington  prepared.  The  raid 
on  Columbus  revealed  how  unprepared 
we  were  on  the  border.  And  this  was 
rather  a  jar  to  most  of  us  who,  although 
apprehensive  of  what  dangers  the  Eu- 
ropean conflict  might  involve,  were  apt 
to  console  ourselves  with  the  comforting 
assurances  emanating  from  Congress  and 
the  pacifists  that  our  present  military 
establishment  was  thoroughly  adequate 
for  strictly  American  domestic  defense. 

A  SIX  days'  start  for  villa 

For  the  reasons  just  stated  the  Thir- 
teenth Cavalry  lost  contact  with  Villa 

right  away.  When  his  bugle  blew  retreat, 
in  the  flare  of  the  burning  Central  Hotel, 
his  marauders  scattered  through  the  dark- 
ness toward  prearranged  rendezvous  across 
the  line.  Those  that  made  off  through 
the  border  gate  at  Bailey's  Ranch  were 
pretty  well  cut  Up  by  part  of  the  troop 
stationed  there,  most  of  which  had  been 
drawn  up  toward  the  town  by  the  sound 
of  continuous  firing.  Portions  of  three 
troops  stuck  together  and,  under  Major 
Tompkins,  made  a  plucky  but  futile  pur- 
suit through  the  darkness  and  glimmer- 
ing dawn  of  a  vague  and  scattering 
enemy.  From  the  time  when,  late  in  the 
morning  of  March  9th,  those  troopers 
returned  to  camp  to  the  time  when  Gen- 
eral Pershing  with  his  command  of  4,000 
men  rode  through  the  border  gate  on  to 
Mexican  soil  six  days  elapsed.  Villa, 
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then,  had  six  days'  start.  General  Fun- 

ston  waited  until  he  was  thoroughly  pre- 
pared to  send  a  punitive  expedition  into 
Mexico.  When  he  did  send  it,  it  was 
thoroughly  prepared  for  nearly  every 
possible  contingency  except  the  catching 
of  Villa,  provided,  of  course,  that  Villa 
earnestly  desired  to  get  awayTl  General 
X  Pershing  commanded  a  column  composed 
of  cavalry,  infantry,  field  artillery,  machine 
gun  sections,  mountain  howitzers  on  led 
mules,  signal  corps,  hospital  corps,  eight 
aeroplanes  with  their  transport,  and  a 
hastily  purchased  motor  truck  supply 
train  carrying  food  for  men  and  animals 
and  guns.  If  by  chance  Villa  meant  to 
stand  and  light,  all  well  and  good;  but  if 
Villa  meant  to  run  you  mi^^t  as  well  try 
to  hunt  deer  in  the  Maine  woods  with  a 
brass  band.  Ahead  of  his  column  and  that 
of  Colonel  Dodd  worked  a  screen  of  cow 
punchm  gathered  together  from  big 
ranches  in  Texas,  from  what  was  left 
of  the  Palomas  Land  &  Cattle  Company 
and  E.  I).  Morgan's  enormous  acreage 
at  Corralitos.  In  some  respects  this  was 
the  most  useful  contuigent  in  the  entire 
outfit.  Every  man  knew  the  country  and 
the  people  and  every  one  of  them  was 
trained  to  ride  and  shoot  with  hatred  of 
the  "greaser"  in  his  heart.  Properly 
handled,  they  would  make  the  best  re- 
connaissance in  the  world;  you  couldn't 
shoot  military  discipline  into  them  with  a 
battery  of  French  79's. 

THE  READJUSTMENT  OP  FORCES 

By  the  movement  of  Pershing's  column 
into  Mexico  frcnn  Columbus  and  by  the 

corresponding  movement  under  Colond 
Dodd  operating  from  Hachita,  N.  Mex., 
fifty  miles  to  the  westward,  the  border 
patrol  was  a  good  deal  disarranged  and 
upset.  Troops  (A  all  arms  were  shifted 
east  and  west  in  what  quantities  and  by 
what  regiments  an  effective  censorship 
kept  us  from  knowing  at  the  time.  To 
fill  the  places  thus  vacated,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  move  troops  of  all  arms  from  their 
semi-permanent  stations  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  mere  sending 
of  a  punitive  expedition  after  Villa  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  terms  was  not  much  of 
an  undertaking;  but  at  the  same  time  to 


keep  panic  out  of  southern  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  by  main- 
taining there  a  thin  veneer  of  military  re- 
assurance, after  one  third  of  the  entire 
mobile  Army  had  been  despatched  into 
foreign  territory,  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
manoeuvre.  What  was  undertaken  on 
March  15th  was  called  invasion  but  it 
involved  the  precautionary  work  of  some- 
thing like  war. 

POUTICS  AND  MILITARY  PROTECTION 

In  one  place  nineteen  thousand  men 
look  like  a  good  many.  But  they  make  a 
precious  thin  line  strung  out  over  the 
1,830  miles  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to 
Brownsville,  on  the  Gulf  edge  of  Texas. 
No  part  of  that  line  considers  itself  safe. 
The  Columbus  raid  was  merely  the  last 
and  most  serious  of  a  number  of  forays 
from  Mexico  into  our  territory.  Every 
locality  wanted  protectkm,  and  that  local- 
ity capable  of  exerting  the  greatest  in- 
fluence through  Congressional  channels 
was  apt  to  get  numerically  the  greatest 
protection.  A  call  for  help  from  a  rail- 
road or  a  big  ranch  owner  or  a  town  like 
Laredo  echoed  way  up  north  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  Washington  and  was  eventually 
heard  in  the  State  Department.  From 
there  it  was  only  a  short  relay  down  the 
corridor  to  the  War  Department. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  condition  of 
things  and  the  determination  of  two  suc- 
cessive administrations  to  avoid  inter- 
vention at  almost  any  cost,  the  military 
situation  along  the  boundary  was  decid- 
edly weak.  So  long  as  Villa  remained 
friendly  and  the  Carranzistas  were  dis* 
armed  by  recognition  and  actual  support, 
the  border  was  safe  enough.  It  took  the 
Columbus  raid  to  show  every  one  how  weak 
it  really  was. 

Every  cavalry  regiment  in  the  ooantiy 
was  already  on  the  border  before  Villa's 
raid,  with  the  exception  of  the  First, 
Second,  Fifth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth. 
Funston's  recommendations  brought  the 
l-irst  Cavalry  from  Monterey,  CaL;  the 
Twelfth  from  Fort  Robinson.  Neb.;  and 
the  Eleventh,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Ga.  On  .March  22d  he  wired 
for  the  Fifth  and  Second.  When  those  regi- 
ments had   reached   their  destinations 
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there  was  left  in  the  whole  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  not  another  regular  cavalry  hoof. 

Furthermore,  when  Funston's  infantry 
and  artillery  recommendations  had  been 
complied  ^th  on  the  same  date*  there 
"Was  left  in  the  whole  United  States,  oc- 
clusive of  coast  artillery  and  staff  corps, 
only  six  regiments  of  the  Regular  Army. 


$9 

So  might 


deterrent  to  Mexican  crime 
the  presence  of  policemen  forbidden  to 
leave  their  beats  operate  on  the  security 
and  the  criminality  of  cities.  They  had 
no  mobde  transportation*  no  supplies 
for  a  campaign,  no  reconnaissance,  no 
organized,  legalized  secret  service.  They 
were  forbidden  either  individually  or  in 
units  to  cross  the  line;  they  could  not 


COLUMBUS,  N.  MEX.,  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS 

In  bis  raid  of  March  9th,  Villa  crossed  the  border  at  Gibson's  Ranch,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Columbus,  under  shelter  of  a  dark  night,  and  from  there  made  his  way  along  the  line  of  the  F-^l  Paso  & 
Southwestern  Railroad  and  by  dry,  rain-dug  gulleys.  The  whistle  of  the  night  train  of  the  E.  P.  &  S.  W. 
was  the  signal  for  Villa's  raiders  to  begin  firing.  The  abandoned  grade  of  the  North  Pacific  Railroad  was 
the  road  followed  by  General  Pershing's  column  in  pursuit.  The  figHKS  on  the  oontour  lines  show  the 
elevation  of  the  surrounding  country 


Those  19,000  men  on  the  border,  horse, 
foot,  and  guns,  were  not  disposed  as  an 
army  should  have  been:  they  were  or- 
ganized and  distributed  as  a  constabulary 
and  as  constabulary  they  were  doing  their 
work  well.  But  thdr  presence  along  the 
boundary  was  far  more  of  a  reassurance 
to  their  own  nationals  than  it  was  a 


even  fire  across  it  without  orders.  All 

these  long  three  years  and  a  half  they  have 
been  squatting  in  their  trenches  or  sitting 
in  their  saddles  watching  the  rows  going 
on  beyond  the  border.  Now  and  then  a 
stray  or  a  malicious  bullet  came  across 
and  got  one  of  them;  now  and  then  un- 
paid and  hungry  Mexican  "soldiers," 
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foraging  on  American  soil,  surreptitiousiy 

picked  off  patrols. 

At  various  places  on  the  other  side  of 
the  barbed  wire  fence  and  the  river  some 
kind  of  dbturbonce  was  going  on  all  the 
time.  Every  now  and  then  the  monotony 
of  riding  the  border  was  broken  by  the 
entertainment  of  something  like  a  battle 
between  the  Mexicans  which  the  patrols 
watclied  with  glasses  from  the  United 
States  side  of  the  border. 

So  much  perennial  disturbance  on  one 
side  of  the  fence  was  naturally  contagious 
on  the  other,  mentally  and  physically. 
The  Columbus  raid  represents  an  acute 
stage  which  was  the  culmination  of  a  long- 
continued  state  of  disorder,  a  long  dreaded 
menace.  That  was  one  and  the  last  ex- 
treme. The  other  extreme  was  the  more 
individual  and  casual  forays,  prompted 
by  the  ordinary  incentives  to  robbery  plus 
the  local  urge  of  race  hatred.  In  between 
have  occurred  the  more  serious  troubles  of 
which  an  example  was  the  fight  at  Ojo  de 
Agua,  near  Mission,  Tex.,  where  an  out- 
post of  the  Third  Cavalry  under  command 
of  Captain  McCoy  was  deliberately  stalked 
and  shot  up  by  a  body  of  sixty  Mexicans. 
Of  the  sixteen  American  soldiers  engaged 
three  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 
Eight  Mexican  hats  were  found  scattered 
in  the  chaparral,  each  bearing  the  in- 
scription "The  Army  for  the  Liberation  of 
Texas."  Among  the  Mexican  bodies 
found  were  those  of  three  Japanese,  one 
of  whom  had  upon  him  papers  showing  his 
connection  with  the  notorious  "Plan  of 
San  Diego." 

"the  plan  of  SAN  DIEGO" 

This  revolutionary  compact  is  well 
known  all  the  way  from  California  to  the 
Gulf.  It  was  drawn  up  and  signed  at 
San  Diego,  Tex.,  on  January  6,  1915,  and 
copies  of  it  in  Spanish  obtained  by  United 
States  Secret  Service  officials  are  on  file 
in  the  State  Department.  The  document 
is  nominally  a  secret  pledge  among 
Negroes,  Japanese,  and  Mexicans  to  ter- 
rorize the  border,  and  it  is  effective  only 
among  the  illiterate  peonage  on  both 
sides  of  the  line.  It  magnificently  con- 
templates the  annexation  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Texas,  cooperation  with 


the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  massacre  of 
every  white  North  American  male  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  fight  at  Ojo  de  Agua  was  an  out- 
cropping of  this  state  of  mind.  There  are 
other  plans  in  existence  similar  to  that  of 
San  Diego.  And  the  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  the  border  in  its  present 
temperament  can  never  be  a  law-abiding 
nor  a  safe  regkm  in  which  to  live,  or  labor, 
or  pursue  happiness.  In  the  opinion  of 
every  American  army  officer  who  has  rid- 
den it,  leaving  the  Villa  raid  quite  out  of 
consideration,  it  is  an  unbearable  offense. 
With  no  thought  either  of  invaskm  or  of 
interventkm,  the  Mexican  bonier  ought 
to  be  cleaned  up  and  civilized.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  necessary  for  General  Fun- 
ston,  when  he  sent  10,000  men  into 
Chihuahua,  to  pull  most  of  what  remained 
of  the  mobile  army  down  Into  this  Inter- 
national red  light  district.  If  troops  were 
to  be  taken  away  from  Brownsville  and 
no  others  put  in  their  places  most  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  that  town  firmly  be- 
lieved it  would  be  burned  within  a  few 
da3rs.  Suppose  General  Pershing  or  Col- 
onel Dodd,  with  the  best  of  intentions — 
it  was  thus  that  General  Funston  reasoned 
■ — were  to  shoot  up  a  few  Carranzistas 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  in  action 
against  some  of  Villa's  bandits.  All  north- 
em  Mexico  might  easily  get  provoked  over 
just  such  an  occurrence  and  any  weak 
spots  along  the  international  line  would 
thereafter  be  subject  to  surprise  attacks. 
Moreover,  in  the  back  of  Funston's  head 
were  reports  that  the  I.  W.  W.  had  been 
stirring  things  up  all  through  this  inflam- 
mable land,  and  there  were  always  at 
least  reasonable  suspicions,  fed  by  an 
amateur  secret  service  and  by  deserters 
in  search  of  reward,  that  German  and 
Japanese  agents  had  also  been  working 
there.  On  top  of  ever\  thing  else,  neither 
Obregon  nor  Carranza  had  ever  given  any 
convincing  pr(H)f  that  they  could  hold 
their  own  people,  nor  had  either  one  of 
them  given  the  United  States  strong 
grounds  for  faith  in  his  loyalty. 

Bearing  all  these  facts  and  fancies  in 
mind,  we  get  a  rough  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  job  faced  at  close  rant^e  by  General 
Funston,  at  long  distance  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  m  Washington,  and  somewhat  pro- 
phetically by  a  long-sufTering,  patient,  and 

much  misunderstood  Administration. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  March 
about  mobilizing  the  Army  on  the  Mexican 
frontier.  F^mston's  job  was  not  that  of 
mobilization.  In  so  far  as  Congress  and 
the  State  Department  would  allow  it,  his 
troops  were  mobilized.  His  job  was  that 
of  concentration  and  the  creation  of  a 
supply  train.  On  short  notice  he  had  to 
turn  a  big  constabulary  into  a  small  army. 
Three  dzys  after  the  Columbus  raid  the 
War  Department  asked  for  bids  on  fifty- 
four  motor-trucks.  These  bids  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted  by  telegraph  and 
more  than  half  the  trucks  were  ddtvered 
at  El  Paso«  Columbus,  and  elsewhere  in 
time  to  go  with  the*  expeditions,  a  veiy 
creditable  example  of  eleventh-hour  pre- 
paredness, though  Congress  will  have  to 
pay  for  it  through  its  nose. 

Six  <lays  to  make  this  change  and  to  effect 
concentration  and  supply  was  brisk  work. 
From  another  point  of  view  the  interval 
was  also  justified  because  it  allowed  time 
for  Mr.  Lansing  diplomatically  to  clear 
the  ground  ahead  of  the  military  invasion 
of  Mexico  by  disarming  Carranza  distrust 
and  extending  to  him  reciprocal  hunting 
rights  on  United  States  territory. 

Mobilization,  therefore,  was  the  status 
quo.  Concentration  went  ahead  with 
very  creditable  speed  and  efficiency.  The 
tentacles  of  it  reached  far  away  to  Mont- 
erey, Cal.,  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  they 
started  men  moving  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
in  uttermost  New  England;  away  down  in 
the  West  Indies  the  Porto  Rican  regiment 
got  ready  to  respond  to  a  possible  call. 

SLUMBERING  PATRIOTISM  AWAKES 

The  War  Department's  sudden  interest 
in  Mexico  also  stimulated  all  over  the 
country  the  slumbering  patriotism  ui 
every  state.  By  mail  and  telegram  offers 
of  service  came  in  from  every  direction: 
from  the  National  Guard,  from  aviation 
clubs,  owners  and  manufacturers  of  motor 
cars,  hospital  units,  and  rough  or  partially 
roiif^  cmtNyo  regnnents  of  riders. 

By  a  law  of  1906  the  railroads  are  obliged 
to  give  preference  to  moving  troops  over 
freight  or  passenger  traffic  They  did 


their  work  as  well  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, as  well  as  possible  with  a  shortage 

of  rolling-stock,  and  not  unprofitably, 
since,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
special  areas  and  the  straight  transcon- 
fmental  haul,  they  collected  full  passenger 
tariff  for  every  soldier  carried.  It  set 
the  Government  back  between  §30,000 
and  ^40,000  just  to  get  the  Eleventh 
Cavalry  out  of  Georgia  into  New  Mexico, 
the  same  amount  of  money  that  it  took 
to  coal  the  Tennessu  while  carrsdng  Mr. 
McAdoo's  IntematuHial  Commission  down 
to  Buenos  Aires. 

THE  PROBLEM  OP  VILLA 

With  the  invasion  of  Mexico  not  a  fort- 
night under  way  it  was  idle  to  prophesy 

its  outcome  and  dangerous  to  determine 
its  character.  A  few  things,  however, 
remained  to  be  said  about  this  first  de- 
finite act  of  ours  on  Mexican  soil  since  the 
taking  of  Vera  Cruz.  For  one  thing,  it 
has  demonstrated  very  clearly  the  utter 
rot  of  talking  about  our  present  Army  estab- 
lishment as  adequate  for  defense  against 
purely  continental  contingencies.  For 
home  consumption  General  Funston's  puni- 
tive expedirion  into  Chihuahua  was  sound; 
in  the  United  States  the  people  expected 
it,  wanted  it,  got  it.  In  case  of  something 
like  war  against  a  merely  Villista  resist- 
ance it  was  also  thoroughly  and  properly 
organized,  and  stood  a  ^xxl  duuice  of 
success.  With  an  embargo  on  along  the 
frontier  and  through  Mexican  seap>orts  any 
sustained  Villa  resistance  would  soon  break 
down  for  lack  of  ammunition.  They  had 
not  enough  cached  to  last  any  length  of 
time  In  general  operatu>ns  at  the  rate  at 
which  Mexicans  squander  it  over  the 
landscape.  Therefore,  even  if  V^illa  should 
succeed  in  organizing  most  of  the  anti- 
Carranzista  north  of  Mexico  against  the 
invading  Americans  he  could  not  suc- 
cessfully maintain  much  more  than  dislo- 
cated guerrilla  campaigns  against  the 
United  States. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  Villa's  whole  idea 
was  to  escape,  Pershing's  task  seemed  to 
all  Army  men  who  knew  Mexico  almost 
impossible.  Remember  that  for  twenty 
years  he  had  eluded  the  best  efforts  of 
his  own  Government  to  get  him.  He 
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had  an  enormous  knowledge  of  Chihuahua, 
Sonora,  Durango,  and  Sinaloa.  Scatter- 
ing his  command  in  th(jse  provinces,  he 
could  presumably  have  little  to  fear  from 
American  pursuit,  only  treachery  oo  the 
part  of  his  own  people.  There  were  two 
good  ways  to  get  Villa.  One  was  to  put 
a  sufficiently  large  price  on  his  head  for 
Mexicans  to  get  him.  For  some  time  this 
elusive  bandit  had  been  careering  around 
northern  Mexico  with  a  price  df  40,000 
pesos  offered  for  him,  dead  or  alive,  but 
we  must  discount  that  lure  by  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  Mexican  peso.  I'he  same 
amount  of  gold  dollars  would  be  a  real 
incentive.  Another  way  would  be  to  go 
after  him  the  way  Goieral  Scott  many 
years  ago  wanted  to  go  after  the  notorious 
"Apache  Kid."  He  would  have  gone  into 
Mexico  quietly  and  out  of  uniform  on  a 
hunting  expedition  with  not  more  than  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  seasoned  men.  Ahead 
of  him  he  would  have  sent,  like  pointer 
dogs,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  Geronimo's 
braves.  In  the  still  air  of  sunset  and  at 
sunrise  a  thin  column  of  smoke  would 
have  linked  up  the  hunting  expedition's 
whereabouts  with  the  Indians  ahead  of 
them.  Once  located  the  entire  body 
would  have  been  brought  within  a  short 
night's  march  of  the  hiding  place  or  resting 
stage  of  their  object.  Thence  sheer  dash, 
surprise,  and  hatd  riding.  In  all  but  the 
riding  General  Punston  himself  got  Aguin^ 
aldo  by  the  same  formula. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  MEXICAN 

But  in  the  last  days  of  March  the  best 
brains  in  the  War  Department  regarded 
Villa  as  merely  an  incident,  the  particular 
incident  which  had  precipitated  a  vastly 
more  serious  condition  of  affairs.  As  we 
regard  patriotism  in  this  country  there 
was  endemically  very  little  of  that  abstract 
emotion  in  northern  Mexico.  "What 
are  you  fighting  for?"  one  of  our  cavalry 
officers  asks  a  peon.  "We're  fighting  for 
Captain  Pedro,"  is  the  answer.  So  far 
as  principles  or  non-personal  distinctions 
are  canottned,  it  is  a  safe  generalization 
that  in  all  these  years  of  revolution  three 
fourths  of  the  revolutionists  have  never 


clearly  understood  just  what  in  the  way 

of  principle  they  were  fighting  for. 

But  this  truth  was  apt  to  be  very  mis- 
leading. The  one  thing  that  could  stir 
nearly  all  Mexico  into  something  very  like 
patriotism  was  hatred  and  fear  of  the 
"gringo,"  the  big,  rich,  underestimated, 
and  often  despised  gringoes,  who  make  up 
"  Los  tstados  Unidos."  W  hatever  pres- 
tige in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
we  may  have  had  in  Mexico  in  the  time 
of  Diaz  or  Madero  we  have  now  lost: 
military  men  think  we  have  lost  more 
than  we  can  get  back  in  fifty  years,  unless 
we  win  it  back  by  war.  Most  of  the 
educated  people  who  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating our  bona  fides,  our  patience,  and 
forbearance  have  left  the  country;  the 
professional  revolutionists,  the  peoos,  and 
the  Indians  remain. 

THE  POSSIBLE  GONTINGENaBS 

Now  whatever  may  be  his  shortcom- 
ings, lack  of  courage  is  not  among  the 
failings  of  the  Mexican.  He  cannot  shoot, 
but  he  can  die.  Once  he  is  really  stirred 
he  will  never  quit,  and  there  are  several 
millions  of  him  to  be  reckoned  with.  What 
the  War  Department  was  thinking  about 
in  March,  then,  was  the  possibility  of 
invasion  eventually  leading  to  interven- 
tion. If  that  should  happen  they  knew 
it  would  mean  pulling  General  Pershing 
and  his  column  back  out  of  Chihuahua 
and  going  into  Mexico  on  an  entirely 
different  plan.  Ten  thousand  men  might 
be  enough  for  a  punitive  expedition.  But 
intervention,  implying  occupation  and 
the  securing  of  peace  and  good  order  in 
Mexico,  would  mean,  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, 350,000  men.  That  was  what 
the  General  Staff  was  thinking  about 
in  March,  not  about  Villa.  They  were 
wondering  where  they  were  going  to  get 
those  350,000  men,  as  they  thankfully 
accepted  a  resolution  authorizing  20,000 
recruits  and  listened  to  Chairman  Hay 
engineering  a  pDlitical  bill  through  Con- 
gress which  would  leave  the  Army,  as  a 
useful  national  agent  for  olTensive  defense, 
practically  in  the  condition  in  which  Villa's 
Columbus  nud  discovered  it. 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  RESPONSIBLE 

GOVERNMENT? 

V.  THE  PORK  BARREL  IN  OUR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

HOW    THE    SAME    INSIDIOUS    SPIRIT    THAT    WASTES    MILLIONS    OF    DOLLARS    OF  THE 
PUBUC  MONEY  EVERY  YEAR  RECENTLY  MANIFESTED  ITSELF  IN  CONGRESS  IN 
THE  VOm  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  ARMED  MERCHANTMEN 


HE  United  States  has  just  Germany,  acted  conscientiously;  it  is 

passed  thr  ough  one  of  the  impossible,  however,  to  regRrd  the  majority 

greatest  legislative  crises  of  its  so  charitably. 

history.    The     Congressional       I  have  already  shown  that  Congress,  in 

Library  has  hunted  for  episodes  its  present  organization,  makes  no  provi- 


that  correspond  with  the  attempt  of  cer-  sion  for  leadership  on  a  national  scale, 

tain  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  tie  the  But  governments,  like  other  organizations, 

hands  of  their  President  in  his  negotiations  must  have  leadership.    Somewhere  a  di- 

with  Germany  over  the  illegal  use  of  sub-  recting  mind  must  pilot  the  ship  of  state, 

marines.   Our  legislative  annals,  however,  The  present  Administration,  more  than 

contafai  no  sinuiar  incidents.  The  Sixty-  any  in  our  history,  has  emphasized  the 

fourth  Congress  is  the  first  that  ever  fact  that  our  system,  despite  all  attempts 

showed  a  disposition  to  surrender  American  to  split  this  leadership  in  three  parts — the 

rights  at  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  Power;  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial 

the  first  that,  in  the  course  of  the  most  — really  centres  it  in  one  place,  and  that 

delicate  diplomatic  negotiations,  attempted  the  White  House, 

to  throw  its  influence  against  its  own  President  Wilson  has  always  represented 

Government  and  to  champion  a  country  this  idea  of  the  Presidential  leadership, 

that  had  murdered  American  citizens.  He  has  recently  given  the  Nation  a  mas- 

What  does  this  Congressional  attitude  terly  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Chief 

really  indicate?    In  the  last  few  months  Magistrate;  fundamentally,  however,  his 

an  expression,  already  a  part  of  our  politi-  conception  is  nothing  new.    His  attempts 

cal  vocabulary,  has  passed  into  the  every-  to '  lead  his  party  represent  no  sudden 

day  vocabulary  of  the  American  people,  passion  for  political  domination;  they  rep  re- 

That  expression  is  "pork  barrel."    Most  sent  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime.  His 

of  us  associate  the  term  with  pensions,  first  book,  "Congressional  Government," 

river  and  harbor  improvements,  public  written  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  twenty-nine, 

buildings,  garden  seeds,  war  claims,  army  was  a  plea  directed  against  the  pedantic 

posts,  and  navy  3^rds.  Fundamentally,  interpretation  of  constitutbnal  powers 

"pork  barrel"  signifies  that  tendency  of  which  has  become  traditional  in  the  Amer- 

the  legislator  to  do  certain  acts  that  are  ican  mind.    His  work  on  "Constitutional 

pleasing,  or  which  he  thinks  are  pleasing.  Government  in  the  United  States,"  pub- 

to  his  constituents,  or  to  a  segment  at  least  lished  in  1908,  before  the  White  House  had 

of  his  constituents.  become  a  possibility,  even  more  emphati- 

This  tendency  has  now  manifested  itself  cally  maintained  the  same  ideas, 
in  Congressional  meddling  with  foreign  The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
affairs.  In  their  eagerness  to  cultivate  sat  at  the  feet  of  Montesquieu,  a  French 
votes  in  their  districts,  particular  states-  philosopher  whose  bcxik  contained  a  fa- 
men  have  not  hesitated  to  endanger  the  mous  description  of  the  English  system  as 
honor  of  their  country.  Probably  a  few  divided  into  three  parts,  legislative,  execu- 
'  Congressmen,  in  voting  on  the  side  of  tive,  and  judicial.   In  reality  thb  learned 
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Frenchman  perpetrated,  all  unconsciously, 
one  of  the  greatest  hoaxes  in  histor>'.  He 
saw  the  King  with  an  ostensible  veto 
power  on  legislation;  the  Parliament 
apparently  separated  from  this  atecutive; 
and  the  judidai  system  distinct  from  both. 
But  Montesquieu's  mistake,  as  political 
philosophers  have  since  pointed  out,  was 
in  accepting  surface  appearances  for  the 
fact.  For,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  fonn  of  the  English  Cons[titution  was 
little  more  than  a  form.  The  King's  veto 
on  legislation  had  long  been  extinct;  and  a 
parliamentary  committee,  known  as  the 
cabinet,  was  exercising  both  legislative  and 
executive  functions.  Montesquieu's  idea 
of  the  separation  of  the  powers,  however, 
had  become  part  and  parcel  of  democratic 
political  thought — the  one  essential  of 
government  without  which  liberty  could 
not  exist.  The  f  ramers  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution, therefore,  incorporated  this  ar* 
rangement  as  the  basis  of  that  instrument; 
the  makers  of  the  state  constitutions  have 
followed  their  example.  Every  schoolboy 
is  now  taught  to  regard  this  separation  as 
the  one  drcumstance  that  saves  us  from 
tyranny.  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a  political  stu- 
dent, was  one  of  the  first  to  submit  this 
solemn  arrangement  to  close  scrutiny — 
to  question  whether,  after  all,  it  promoted 
liberty  and  democratic  efficiency,  liis 
conclusion  was  that  it  had  precisely  the 
contrary  effect.  It  merely  destroyed  polit- 
ical leadership  and  prevented  anything 
in  the  way  of  centralized  respon'^ibilitv. 
It  frequently  gave  us  a  President  belonging 
to  one  party  and  a  legislature  belonging  to 
another;  even  when  the  same  party  con- 
trols both  branches,  the  tendency  of  the 
Executive  to  separate  himself  from  Con- 
press  results  in  a  divided  head.  In  the 
White  House  there  is  one  leader;  in  the 
Senate  another;  in  the  House  another 
each  jealously  regarding  his  prerogatives 
and  resenting  encroachment  or  "usurpa- 
tion." Unified  leadership  there  must  be. 
however,  somewhere,  or  chaos  rules.  The 
states  have  developed  this-  leadership  in  a 
sinister  way.  In  few  have  the  executive 
and  legislative  powers  been  kept  separate, 
according  to  the  "  literary  theory."  Polit- 
ical bosses  and  machines,  developing 
outside  of  constitutions,  have  controlled 


both.  The  boss  system  in  politics  does 
provide  a  unified  leadership,  but  it  is  ir- 
responsible, unofficial,  constantly  works 
in  the  dark,  and  inevitably  produces  gi- 
gantic corruption. 

MR.   WILSON    A    BELIEVER   IN  LEADERSHIP 

As  governor  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wilson 
introduced  this  new  conception  of  p>olitical 
leadership.  In  his  view,  the  governor  was 
more  than  a  mere  coardinate  -branch.  He 
had  more  important  things  to  do  than  to 
sit  majestically  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
office  and  view  detachcdly  the  course  of 
administration  and  legislation.  His  real 
job  was  to  assert  his  centralized  authority 
in  virile  fashion  and  to  make  his  party  the 
spokesman  of  public  opinion  in  ail  that 
affected  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Wilson  took  this  position  from  the  start ;  he 
asked  the  votes  of  the  people  on  the  dis- 
tinct promise  that,  if  elected,  he  should 
r^rd  himself  as  their  leader  in  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  In  the 
campaign  his  opponent,  a  strict  construc- 
tionist of  the  traditional  kind,  struck  an 
attitude  and  said  that,  if  elected,  he  would 
be  a  "constitutional  governor."  By  this 
he  meant  that  he  w  ould  hold  himself  aloof 
in  the  cloister  of  his  executive  power  and 
carefully  refrain  from  exercising  any  leader- 
ship. Mr.  Wilson  promptly  took  his 
stand:  if  that  was  what  was  meant  by  a  . 
"constitutional  governor,"  he  promised 
the  people  that  he  would  be  an  "  unconsti- 
tutional" one.  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  For  during  his  term  as  governor 
the  leadership  resided,  not  in  an  outside 
boss,  or  collection  of  bosses,  but  in  the 
governor's  room.  He  kept  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  leaders  in  the  legislature, 
assumed  the  leadership  in  framing  the 
party  measures,  and  furnished  the  driving 
power  in  gettmg  these  measures  upon  the 
statute  book.  As  a  profound  Democrat, 
Mr.  Wilson  recognized  only  one  source  of 
power — and  that  was  the  people's  will. 
He  worked  C{)nstantly  in  touch  with  public 
opinion,  and,  as  long  as  this  public  opinion 
supported  him,  he  considered  himsdf 
completely  armed  against  all  forces  in- 
sidiously working  in  the  private  interest. 
Mr.  Wilson  carried  his  leadership  to  the 
point  of  personally  appearing  before  the 
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party  caucus  and  vigorously  and  success- 
fully appealing  for  the  party  measures. 

Mr.  Wilson  transported  this  same  idea 
of  executive  leadership  to  Washington. 
Other  Presidents,  notably  Roosevelt,  have 
asserted  a  similar  conception  of  the  office, 
in  acts  if  not  in  words:  but  no  one  before 
Wilson  had  quite  so  completely  thought 
the  matter  out.  The  Presidency  is  the 
one  political  office  for  which  the  American 
people  have  developed  anything  in  the 
nature  of  reverence.  The  President,  in 
their  minds,  is  some  one  set  apart,  breath- 
ing a  rarefied  atmosphere  and  possessed 
of  wisdom  and  power  to  which  no  one  else 
can  pretend.  Congressmen  and  Senators 
are  mere  chaff  when  compared  with  him. 
The  Congressman  represents  a  microscopic 
part  of  our  national  territory  known  as  the 
district.  Only  the  people  of  this  district 
elect  a  Congressman;  they  are  the  only 
ones  who  know  him  and  have  much  interest 
in  what  he  says  or  does.  Occasionally,  it 
is  true — ^and  it  was  truer  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago  than  now^a  Congressman  does 
rise  above  this  commonplace  level,  and,  by 
virtue  of  his  talents  and  character,  does 
impress  a  wider  constituency.  However, 
this  happens  only  occasionally.  The  Sena- 
tor, again,  represents  the  state.  His  posi- 
tion greatly  outranks  the  Congressman's; 
still,  his  fame  only  occasionally  extends  out- 
side the  borders  of  his  larger  community. 

HOW  THB  PBOPLB  REGARD  THE  PRESIDENCY 

There  is  only  one  person  in  the  Ameri- 
can Government  whom  all  the  people  have 
jointly  had  a  hand  in  selecting;  only  one, 
that  is,  who  represents  the  whole  Nation. 
Constitution  or  no  constitution,  the  people 
regard  the  President  as  the  head  of  admin- 
istration and  look  to  htm  to  make  their 
will  effective.  A  President  is  a  success  or 
failure  according  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  legislative  programme  which  is 
passed  in  his  administration.  Everything 
he  does  interests  us.  What  Congress  says 
or  does  interests  us  hardly  at  all.  The 
people  look  to  the  White  House  for  leader- 
ship, not  to  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  In  reality  the  Constitution,  as 
well  as  the  popular  voice,  has  made  him 
leader,  and  in  asserting  hb  leadership  he 
does  not  vk>]ate  this  document*  even  tech- 


nically. The  Constitution  makes  it  the 
President's  duty  to  recommend  legislation 
and  gives  him  the  right  to  veto;  it  is,  there- 
fore, preposterous  to  insist  that  executive 
initiative  is  "usurpation"  and  encroach- 
ment "on  the  legislative  power."  1  his 
contention  is  particularly  preposterous 
since  the  average  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tor notoriously  spends  his  time  not  on 
national  but  on  local  issues. 

The  successes  of  Mr.  Wilson's  adminis- 
tration find  their  explanation  in  this 
courageous  assertbn  of  the  Presidential 
leadership.  When  he  has  failed  he  has 
failed  because  he  has  temporarily  aban- 
doned this  leadership  and  left  Congress  to 
flounder  about  without  a  rudder.  In 
obtaining  tariff  revision,  the  new  currency^ 
law,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Act — in 
practically  all  domestic  questions — Mr. 
Wilson  has  given  the  Nation  a  splendid 
illustration  of  a  resolute  captain  at  the 
head  of  the  Nation.  In  failing  to  assert 
this  same  championship  of  public  opinion 
in  the  improvement  of  our  military  and 
naval  defenses,  his  administration  has  been 
a  disappointment.  In  refusing  to  back 
up  Mr.  Garrison  and  in  letting  Congress, 
almost  without  guidance,  transform  our 
Army  into  anotl^  gigantic  pork  barrel; 
in  retaining  as  Secretary  of  tiie  Navy  so 
absurd  a  person  as  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels 
in  face  of  an  almost  universal  popular 
demand  that  this  post,  the  most  important 
of  all  at  this  moment,  be  filled  by  a  man 
of  great  intelligence  aiKi  energy— these 
are  the  details  in  which  the  President  has 
proved  false  to  his  own  conception  of  his 
office.  In  his  recent  stand  for  American 
rights,  however,  he  has  asserted  once  more 
his  leadership,  with  results  that  have 
thrilled  the  Nation. 

VIOLATIONS   OF    INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

According  to  the  Wilsonian  theory,  the 
President's  duty,  in  this  as  in  all  other 
large  matters,  was  to  make  effective  the 
popular  will.  What,  then,  was  the  popular 
will  on  this  great  question  of  American 
rights?  Did  the  American  people  stand 
upon  the  unquestii^ned  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  or  were  they  prepared  to 
waive  these  principles  m  the  interest  of 
the  Kaiser?     This  particular  question 
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struck  deep  at  the  issue  that  lies  at  the 

base  of  the  European  war.  Whether 
Americans  should  travel  on  armed  mer- 
chantmen was  merely  a  detail.  No  one, 
not  even  Germany,  disputed  the  legal 
point  involved.  For  centuries  merchant 
ships  had  had  the  right  to  carry  defensive 
guns  without  acquiring  the  status  of  war 
vessels.  Germany  merely  contended  that 
the  point  was  academic;  that,  since  the 
development  of  new  methods  of  warfare 
made  the  old  rule  obsolete,  she  could  ignore 
it.  What  the  Central  Empires  really 
demanded  was  the  right  to  change  inter- 
national law  whenever  international  law 
conllictcd  with  their  military  advantage. 
That  idea  has  apparently  dominated 
German  military  philosophy  all  through 
the  war.  Stripped  of  all  its  fine-spun 
arguments,  it  means  that  a  nation  at  war 
is  justified  in  doing  anything  to  win.  On 
this  ground  Germany  justifies  her  invasion 
of  Belgium,  the  bombardment  of  unforti- 
fied towns,  Zeppelin  raids,  the  burning  of 
Lou  vain,  the  massacre  and  violation  of 
Belgian  women  and  children,  cjns  bombs, 
and  the  sinking  of  the  Lustianta.  All 
these  things,  the  German  legal  authorities 
will  admit,  controverted  international  law, 
as  international  law  had  painfully  de- 
veloped through  the  centuries.  Since  such 
violation  helped  Germany,  however — or 
German  militarists  believed  that  they  did 
—they  were  justified.  Should  the  Ameri- 
can people  acknowledge  this  contention? 

THE   FLNDAMENTAL  ISSUE 

Tn  asking  us  to  waive  the  right  to  travel 
on  armed  merchantmen,  Germany  really 
asked  us  to  approve  all  the  violations  oif 
international  law  committed  since  the  war 
began.  Had  Mr.  Wilson  agreed  to  this 
demand,  he  could  never  press  the  iMsitania 
case — for  here  the  fundamental  point  was 
whether  Germany  could  abandon  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  warfare  on  the  plea  of  mili- 
tary necessity.  He  would  find  himself 
prevented  from  pressing  his  demands 
against  England  for  her  violation  of  the 
laws  of  blockade;  herein,  also,  England 
claimed  that  new  conditions  of  warfare 
justified  such  vfolations.  Where  did  the 
American  people  stand  on  this  issue? 
What  did  public  opinion  in  this  country 


say  when  asked  whether  the  Presidait 
should  stand  for  intematkmal  law  or  aban- 
don it?  This  question  answers  itself. 
Americans  have  almost  unanimously  con- 
demned these  depredations  from  the  first 
The  American  press,  almost  with  one  voice, 
insisted  that  we  should  uphold  neutnl 
rights.  Had  the  President  desired  addi- 
tional evidence,  his  triumphant  spcakin? 
tour  in  the  Middle  W  est — a  region  regarded 
as  somewhat  doubtful  on  his  foreign  policy 
— abundantly -reassured  him. 

NATIONAL   VS.    SECTIONAL  INTERESTS 

But  the  average  Congressman  does  not 
see  the  problem  in  this  comprehensive 
fashion.  He  does  not  listen  to  the  Nation. 
He  sees  merely  a  "deestrict";  and  his 
chief  ambition;  unhappily,  is  rejection. 
Only  the  votes  of  his  constituents  can  keep 
him  uninterruptedly  at  Washington.  He 
has  the  same  incentive  to  please  these 
constituoits  that  the  average  salary- 
dependent  individual  has  to  stand  wdl 
with  the  hand  that  feeds  him.  He  be- 
haves at  Washington  with  an  eye  con- 
stantly on  next  November's  election.  His 
tendency  is  to  divide  his  constituents  into 
SO  many  "segments,"  each  of  which  is  to 
be  cultivated.  The  mass  of  legislation 
every  session  reflects  this  Congressional 
psychology.  The  House  of  Commons 
handles  only  a  few  hundred  bills  every  year, 
whereas  our  Congress  considers  about 
30,000.  The  explanation  is  plain:  Parlia- 
ment deals  only  with  matters  of  national 
or  imperial  consequence.  The  30,000  bills 
that  engage  the  attention  of  Washington 
have  almost  exclusively  a  {x>litical  or 
personal  character,  and  represent  the  efforts 
of  indivklual  Congressmen  to  please  their 
districts.  Thus  nearly  20,000  are  bilk 
which  place  selected  individuals  on  the 
national  pension  lists.  About  5,000  pro 
vide  for  dredging  creeks,  rivers,  and  har- 
bors. A  mass  of  others  grant  public  build- 
ings to  communities  that  do  not  need  them. 
Others  appropriate  federal  money  for  the 
payment  of  claims— many  illusory  in 
character — against  the  Government.  PropK 
erly  all  these  matters  are  no  legitimate 
concern  of  Congress — they  are  merely 
details  of  administration  which  the  execu- 
tive departments  should  attend  to.  This 
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practice,  .however,  has  developed  in  Coin 

^ress  a  demoralizing  tendency  to  pander  to 

l(KaIities.  Almost  any  group  that  makes 
a  noise  can  attract  a  Congressman's  atten- 
tion. A  half  dozen  telegrams  and  a  few 
letters  will  scare  the  average  Congressman. 

THE    PROFESSIONAL  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA 

Nearly  every  Congressional  district, 
except  those  in  the  South,  has  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  German-Americans. 
Some  possess  far  more  than  others;  there 
are  few,  however,  that  do  not  contain  a 
certain  proportion.  According  to  the  pre- 
vailing system,  these  voters  have  personal 
claims  upon  their  representatives.  Since 
the  day  Congress  came  together  last 
December,  this  German  element  has  con- 
ducted an  active  propaganda.  More  ac- 
curately expressed,  perhaps,  a  propaganda 
has  been  conducted  in  its  name,  for  there  is 
yet  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  millions  of 
thrifty  and  law^iding  Germans  in  this 
coontiy,  the  mass  of  whom  have  testified 
to  their  patriotism  on  critical  occasions, 
openly  champion  the  cause  of  Germany 
against  the  United  States.  There  is, 
however,  a  professional  element  that  is 
unpatriotically  active.  It  seeks  to  compel 
our  Government  to  abandon  neutrality  in 
The  interest  of  the  German  Empire.  It  has 
flooded  Congress  with  petitions  demanding 
an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  munitions. 
It  openly  announces  its  intention  to  "  swing 
the  German  vote"  against  President  Wil- 
son in  the  coming  campaign.  Its  main 
headquarters,  the  German-American  Alli- 
ance, is  avowedly  a  political  organization. 

Its  spokesmen  denounce  the  President  in 
vulgar  language;  its  emissaries  are  actively 
summonmg  strength  for  next  fall's  election; 
its  journalistic  advocates  are  abusing 
America  and  its  leading  public  men  in  a 
style  that,  in  a  less  open-minded  nation, 
would  cause  public  disorder.  These  gen- 
tlemen began  to  assail  Congressmen  as  soon 
as  the  question  of  armed  merchantmen 
became  an  active  one.  The  usual  "  back 
fires,"  in  the  shape  of  telegrams,  letters, 
and  personal  visits,  began  to  frighten  the 
federal  legislators.  An  investigation — I 
have  mysdf  seen  specimens  of  these  com- 
munications— ^usually  disclosed  an  identity 
of  phrasing  and  authorship  wliich  indicated 


that  the  campaign,  though  active,  repre- 
sented no  great  spontaneity.    It  was 

mnniifactured  public  opinion  of  the  most 
diaphanous  kind.  Yet  it  had  its  influence. 
Indeed,  affected  by  this  as  well  as  by  their 
general  attitude  of  accommodation  toward 
constituents,  the  mass  of  Congressmen 
gave  way.  The  German-American  vote, 
in  their  eyes,  now  took  on  stupendous 
proportions.  Through  the  majority 
leaders.  Congress  formally  notified  the 
President  that  it  overwhdmingly  disap- 
proved his  German  policy.  An  inex- 
j>erienced  Texan  Congressman,  hitherto 
unknown  to  fame,  suddenly  found  himself 
an  international  figure.  He  had  intro- 
duced a  resolution  which  essentially  de- 
nounced the  President's  policy,  formally 
abandoned  the  principles  of  international 
law  and  humanity,  and  enrolled  the  repr^ 
sentatives  of  the  American  people  on  the 
side  of  Germany.  The  question  presented 
by  the  Washington  situation  was  simply 
this:  does  the  American  Congress  stand 
with  their  President  or  the  Kaiser?  Champ 
Clark,  Senator  Kcm,  Mr.  Kitchin,  the 
recognized  leaders  in  both  houses,  declared 
that,  on  a  "showdown,"  both  House  and 
Senate  would  vote  against  their  own  Presi- 
dent. Humiliating  as  the  statement  is, 
they  probably  spoke  the  truth. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PORK  BARREL 

My  point,  however,  is  that  the  House 
and  the  Senate  did  not  represent  public 
opmion.   Most  Congressmen  and  Senators 

were  thinking,  not  of  national  honor  and 
right,  but  of  a  particular  segment  of  their 
districts.  The  pork  barrel  spirit  controlled 
their  behavior— their  districts,  as  a  mass, 
did  not  endorse  their  attitude;  but  they 
imagined,  perhaps  mistakenly,  that  a  par- 
ticular group  of  voters  did.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation 
was  rapidly  going  upon  the  rocks.  The 
American  people,  because  their  Congress 
did  not  represent  public  opinion,  had  no 
political  leadership.  Germany,  which  had 
shown  some  disposition  to  acknowledge  the 
American  contention,  suddenly  changed  its 
attitude.  The  most  reactionary  thinkers 
at  the  Imperial  Court  discovered  that  the 
American  Congress  was  working  on  its 
side.   It  was  then  that  Mr.  Wilson  again 
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proved  true  to  his  fine  conception  of  his 
office.  As  leadership  did  not  exist  in 
0)ngress,  American  public  opinion  must 
find  its  spokesman  somewhere.  The  wave 
of  indignatton  that  swelled  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  disclosed  that  Congress 
was  opposing  the  finest  instincts  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Wilson  accepted  the  Con- 
gressional challenge.  He  demanded  that 
the  members  stand  up  and  take  their  side, 
either  with  him  or  with  the  enemies  of  the 
country.  The  leaders — Messrs.  Kern, 
Clark,  Kitchin — had  said  that  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  both  chambers  would 
vote  against  him.  Very  well,  answered 
Mr.  WOson,  stand  up  like  men  and  do  it  I 
For  himself  he  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
test.  There  was  ever\'  reason  why  Mr. 
Wilson  could  afford  to  take  this  stand. 
The  fact  that  he  spoke  for  at  least 
90  million  Americans  made  his  strength 
irresistible.  Not  a  few  professional  agita- 
tors, but  the  hearty  demands  of  an  out- 
rag^  American  public — these  were  the 
people  the  President  was  hearing  from. 
Evidently  the  Executive  had  sufticient 
authority  for  "encroaching"  on  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  legblature. 

Most  Congressmen  of  his  own  party  went 
scurrying  on  the  President's  side  as  soon 
as  he  stated  the  issue  in  this  definite  fash- 
ion. Even  Senator  Cure,  who  sponsored 
the  scuttle  policy  in  the  Senate,  foreseeing 
defeat,  attempted  to  save  his  Senatorisd 
skin  by  radically  amending  his  resolution. 
The  Senate  situation  illustrated  the  ten- 
dency of  Senators  to  adjust  nicely  their 
obligations  as  statesmen  and  the  practical 
exigencies  of  domestic  politics.  Men  lite 
Senators  Kern  and  Hitchcock,  although 
they  voted  for  the  President's  contention, 
made  speeches  against  it.  No  one  wishes 
unnecessarily  to  assail  the  motives  of  these 
statesmen.  Not  improbably  there  were 
those  who  talked  and  voted  from  conscien- 
tious motives.  The  official  vote,  however, 
contains  certain  suggestive  facts.  If  we 
consult  a  Government  map,  we  shall  find 
a  well-defined  zone  of  German  population. 
Outskie  of  New  York  City,  the  great  states 
of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley  are  the  great  American  Germania. 
It  includes  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Ne- 


braska, and  North  and  South.  Dakota. 
Of  these,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin  reglNtered  solid  votes  in  the 
House  in  favor  of  Germany.  Illinois 
cast  eighteen  votes  in  the  House  for  the 
Kaiser  and  seven  for  Wilson.  Both  North 
and  South  Dakota  lined  up  against  the 
American  contention.  The  behavior  of 
Presidential  candidates,  of  the  "favorite 
son"  type,  is  similarly  significant.  The 
Senate  contains  five  men — Weeks,  Borah, 
Cummins,  La  Follette,  and  Sherman — ^who 
had  attained  some  prominence  in  this 
connection.  All  but  one — Weeks — took 
their  stand  against  the  President.  Senator 
Cummins  Is  almost  ostentatiously  a  pro- 
German  candidate;  he  has  recently  "cashed 
in"  a  microscopic  profit  in  the  "Presiden- 
tial primaries"  of  Minnesota.  The  House 
also  contains  several  men  who,  more  or  less 
vaguely,  have  received  "mentions"  for 
the  Presidency^uch  as  Cannon  and 
Mann.  The  gentlemen  also  took  the  side 
most  pleasing — or  which  they  thought  was 
most  pleasing — to  their  German-American 
constituents.  With  every  endeavor  to  be 
charitably  therefore,  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible that  the  pork  barrel  tendencjr — this 
time  appearing  in  especially  abhorrent 
form — influenced  many  votes.  When 
every  Congressman  and  one  Senator — 
Mr.  La  Follette — of  Wisconsin,  our  banner 
German  state,  voted  against  their  President 
it  is  too  much  to  believe  that  the  "folks 
at  home"  did  not  influence  their  action. 

This  latest  Congressional  episode,  there- 
fore, is  not  one  that  the  American  people 
can  particularly  rejoice  in.  It  has  served 
one  great  purpose,  however,  in  emphasizing 
once  more  the  importance  of  centralized 
leadership  in  our  governmental  system. 
Fortunately  we  had  a  President  who  fully 
understood  the  dignity  and  responsibility 
of  his  office;  only  Mr.  Wilson's  supreme 
intelligence,  however,  saved  us  from  a  great 
national  calamity.  Under  less  command- 
ing leadership,  the  Nation  would  have 
found  itself  insulted  and  disregarded,  and  a 
situation  would  have  rapidly  developed 
that  must  have  inevitably  ended  in  war. 
When  the  history  of  these  times  is  written 
Mr.  Wilson's  heroic  stand  will  he  seen  in  the 
full  perspective  as  perhaps  the  one  event 
that  most  successfully  made  for  peace. 
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NEW  Year's  morning,  1916, 
broke  at  Saloniki  over  a  spec- 
tacle of  pathetic  grandeur.  A 
driving  rain  had  settled  over 
the  city  and  the  Gulf;  yet  the 
fhcssalonian  crowd  began  to  assemble  at 
an  early  hour  in  Liberty  Square.  At  nine 
o'clock  two  companies  of  Greek  infantry 
lined  up  along  the  quay.  Through  the 
mist  all  eyes  were  directed  to  a  small  war- 
ship anchored  in  the  offing.  It  was  a  de- 
stroyer flying  the  tri-color  flag  of  France, 
and  Rumor  had  rightly  reported  its  iden- 
tity. It  was  the  Mamhik  just  in  from 
Avlona,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  Greek  seaport,  now  become,  by 
a  whim  of  Destiny,  a  fortress  of  the  En- 
tente Powers,  knew  that  King  Peter  of 
Serbia  wis  on  boMd. 

The  exiled  sovereign  of  a  martyred  na- 
tion, hunted  by  the  Bulgar  and  the 
German  from  his  palace  at  Belgrad  across 
his  ravaged  kingdom;  driven  from  Serbian 
city  to  Serbian  city  into  the  perilous  alien 
snow  of  the  Albanian  uplands;  unsuccored 
by  Allies  who  had  sworn  in  their  Parlia- 
ments to  befriend  htm,  even  betrayed  by 
one  of  them,  the  very  King  whose  soldiers 
now  stood  on  the  landing  stage  of  Saloniki 
at  attention,  impatient  to  do  him  honor, 
was  at  last  about  to  end  his  dolorous  long 
calvary,  a  refugee  in  the  improvised  camp 
which  the  French  and  the  British  had  es- 
tablished on  Greek  soil!  Not  an  acre  of 
Serbian  land  that  was  not  held  by  the 
enemy.  But  at  Saloniki,  if  King  Peter 
were  to  die^  his  body  would,  at  all  events, 
be  in  safe  and  respectful  keeping.  Here 
were  generals  and  admirals  of  France  and 


England.  Here  at  Saloniki  King  Peter 
would  stand  at  the  portal  of  his  ruined 
kingdom.  The  great  river,  the  Vardar, 

that  emptied  into  the  Gulf,  there  a  little 
to  the  west,  was  the  shortest  road,  now 
the  only  road,  leading  into  Serbia. 

A  small  boat  put  off  from  the  destroyer. 
The  crowd  and  the  Gieek  infantry  come 
to  do  King  Peter  honor  waited  in  the 
beating  rain.    .  But  what  was 

this  surprise?  The  boat  was  not  making 
for  the  quay.  It  was  being  steered  some- 
where toward  the  coast,  well  to  the  east  of 
Saloniki.  .  .  .  Had  King  Gonstan- 
tlne  really  supposed  that  King  Peter  had 
come  to  Saloniki  to  salute  the  Greek  flag? 
.  .  .  The  boat  moved  rapidly  on  its 
way.  Its  destination  was  now  clear.  A 
few  moments  later  the  aged  sovereign, 
bent,  broken,  enveloped  in  the  long  military 
cloak  of  a  Serbian  general,  disembarked  at 
the  edge  of  the  garden  of  the  Serbian  Con- 
sulate. One  of  the  few  eye-witnesses  has 
left  on  record  this  historic  page: 

All  the  rare  spectators  wept  and  1  myself 
was  deeply  stirred  by  the  aspect  of  this  King 
who,  ten  years  before,  in  full  force  of  life  and 
vigor,  had  received  mc  in  his  Konak  of  Belgrad, 
and  whom  I  now  beheld  again,  crushed  by 
destiny,  yet  so  great  in  his  distress  that  as  he 
passed  before  us  all  heads  were  bowed,  either 
from  respect,  or  pity,  or  from  a  sense  of  shame. 

King  Peter,  an  exile  at  Saloniki;  rem- 
nants of  the  shattered  Serbian  army  and 
the  Serbian  Government  at  0)rfu,  invited 
there  by  England  and  France  and  Russia — 
the  guarantors  and  protectors  of  Grecian 
independence,  the  guardians  of  its  neu- 
trality— but  established  there  without  the 
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acquiescence  <A  the  King  and  Government 
of  Greece;  Mount  Lovclien,  the  "Serbian 
Olympus" — as  King  Nicholas  called  it  in 

January,  lOM.  in  a  famous  telegram  to  the 
Temps  An  the  possession  of  the  Austrians, 
that  Lovchen  which,  as  the  King  added, 
was  "more  predous  to  the  Montenegrins 
than  a  colossal  diamond  would  be";  King 
Nicholas  himself  an  exile  at  Lyons;  heroic 
Montenegro,  which  for  five  centuries  had 
preserved  its  freedom  against  the  whole 
might  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  become  the 
prey  of  the  Austro-Germans;  control  of  the 
sea  in  the  Eastern  Adriatic  from  Pola  to 
the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  in  the  hands,  not  of 
England,  nor  of  France — nor  yet  of  Italy! 
— but  of  Austria;  the  King  of  Italy,  in  the 
second  week  of  the  New  Year,  1916,  has- 
tening back  to  Rome,  after  eight  months' 
absence  at  the  front  because,  with  Serbia 
destroyed,  the  l  ovchen  fallen.  Monte- 
negro crushed,  "Sacred  Kgoism" — as  Italy 
had  grandiosely  defined  its  principle  of 
action  in  the  eariy  days  of  the  war-Hvas 
really  in  need  of  a  confessor! 

THE  FATEF-UL  "gOEBEN"  AND  "BRRSLAU" 

This  is  a  list  of  grave  events.  But  it  is 
merely  the  crisp  catalogue  mention  of 
certain  fatal  links  in  one  of  the  character- 
istic sections  of  that  chain  of  Determinism 
of  which  the  first  link  is  the  entrance  into 
the  Dardanelles  on  August  10,  1914,  of  the 
two  German  battleships,  the  Goeben  and 
the  Dreslau.  No  date  in  the  Worid  War, 
save  that  epoch-making  week  of  the  battle 
of  the  Marne,  possesses  the  significance 
of  the  loth  of  August,  1914,  when  the 
Goehen  and  the  lireslau  claimed  shelter  in 
the  Dardanelles,  by  complicity  with  that 
adventurer  of  genius,  Enver  Bey.  When, 
on  the  morrow,  Sir  Edward  Grey  learned 
of  this  event,  he  telegraphed  to  the  British 
Agent  at  Constantinople,  Mr,  Beaumont, 
instructing  him  to  inform  the  Turkish 
Government  that  England  expected  the 
Porte  either  to  disarm  these  battleships 
or  to  send  them  on  their  way  within 
twenty-four  hours.  A  few  moments  later 
Sir  Edward  Grey  received  telegraphically 
from  Constantinople — the  telegrams  must 
have  crossed — the  news  that  the  Ottoman 
Government  had  "just  bought"  the  Goe- 
ben and  the  Breslaul  .  .  .  Within 


less  than  a  week  more  than  forty  mines 
were  laid  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  on  Aug- 
ust 19th,  Sir  L.  Mallet,  the  British  Am- 
bassador, was  so  concerned  as  to  the 
strange  behavior  of  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment that  he  telegraphed  to  London  ask- 
ing for  the  despatch  of  a  British  fleet.  The 
pretext  given  was  the  preventkm  of  a 
possible  coup  d'Hat  "with  the  aid  of  the 
Goeben,  in  cooperation  with  the  military 
authorities  under  German  intluence»  which, 
said  he,  ''has  complete  control." 

THE  PENALTY  OF  IRRESOLUTION 

Now,  if  the  Allied  fleets  had,  indeed, 
been  instantly  ordered  to  follow  up  the 
Goeben  and  the  Dreslau  into  the  Dardan- 
elles; if,  better  still,  the  British  admiral 
in  Malta  waters,  before  the  arrival  of  these 
battleships  in  the  Dardanelles,  had  obeyed 
the  orders  of  his  chief,  the  French  Admiral. 
Boue  de  Lapeyr^re — who  was  then  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean,  and  who  wired 
to  his  colleague,  then  his  subordinate,  that 
he  counted  on  him  to  watch  the  Cenaan 
ships — and  if  the  British  admiral  had  not 
decided,  for  technical  reasons,  after  a  long 
night's  meditation,  to  make  no  efforts  to 
prevent  the  German  ships  from  passing, 
the  World  War  wouM  probably  have 
ended  before  Christmas,  191$.  But  the 
Goeben  and  the  Breslau  entered  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  the  representatives  of  the 
Entente  Powers  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
same  breath  with  which  they  reported  to 
their  chiefs  in  London,  Paris,  and  Petro- 
grad  their  anxieties  as  to  the  mystifying 
machinations  of  the  Germans  and  their 
Young  Turk  accomplices,  urged  upon  their 
several  governments  every  form  of  pa- 
tience and  procrastination  in  dealing  with 
the  ■  Turkish  Government.  The  Powers 
even  went  so  far  as  to  seek  to  conciliate 
that  Government  by  offering  to  abolish 
the  famous  Capitulations,  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  ever  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  had  defined  the  rights  of  Chris- 
tians and  the  Europeans  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire;  and  they  promised  to  insure  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  its  complete  independence 
and  integrity  after  the  war.  The  result  of 
this  shilly-shallying  policy  of  the  diplomatic 
triumvirate  of  the  Triple  Entente,  Grey, 
Poincar6,  Sazonoff— a  policy  naively  con- 
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fessed  to  the  world  in  each  successive 
document  in  a  certain  British  Blue  Book — 
was  inevitable.  By  the  time  M,  Delcass6 
took  office  on  August  26,  1914,  the  whole 
region  of  the  Dardanelles,  Constantinople, 
and  the  Bosporus  h|id  virtually  become 
a  corner  of  the  German  Empire. 

TURKEY  LOST  TO  THE  ALLIES 

Turkey  was  irrevocably  lost  to  the  Allies 
within  nine  weeks.  It  was  on  November 
5th  that  Great  Britain  declared  war  on 
Turkey  and  formally  annexed  Cjrprus.  In 
their  dealings  with  the  Young  Turk  Gov- 
ernment the  three  Foreign  Offices,  in  fact, 
had  carried  guilelessness  and  longanimity 
almost  to  the  point  of  frivolity.  The 
severity  of  this  judgment  is  admissible 
when  one  considers  the  prodigious  conse- 
quences of  the  policy  of  the  Powers  in 
question  upon  the  development  of  the 
Great  War.  It  cannot  be  over-emphasized 
that  if  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau  had  been 
run  down  hy  the  British  Admiral  before 
they  reached  the  Dardanelles,  or  that  if» 
even  after  these  vessels  penetrated  Otto- 
man waters,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  President 
Poincare,  and  M.  Sazonoff  had  had  the 
presence  of  mind  and  the  statesmanlike 
"nerve"  to  force  the  Dardanelles  in  the 
wake  of  the  German  battleships,  Turkey 
would  never  have  gone  to  war;  the  British 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  never 
have  been  tempted  to  regard  a  Dardan- 
elles expedition  as  "a  legitimate  war 
gamble/'  (Mr.  Churchill's  own  expression 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
November  is,  iQis),  and  the  world  would 
have  been  spared  the  horrors  and  glories 
of  Gallipoli  and  Anzac;  the  Fra  Angelico 
diplomacy  of  the  Entente  Powers  in  the 
Balkans*  characterind  by  Bulgaria's  pro- 
German  action  and  by  the  masterly  pro- 
German  inactivity  of  Greece,  would  have 
had  no  excuse  for  being;  the  Fntente 
Powers  would  not  have  exposed  themselves 
to  the  ironic  taunts  of  King  Constantine: 
"The  Balkan  policy  of  the  Allies  was  at  no 
time  a  very  definite  one.  .  .  .  Before 
we  can  bind  ourselves  to  a  fixed  and  ir- 
revocable programme  we  are  desirous  of 
knowing  the  programme  which  the  Allies 
have  drawn  up  for  themselves";  the  soil  of 
Serbia  would  not  have  been  overrun  by 


the  German  and  Bulgarian  invader,  and  the 
bright  and  priceless  jewel  of  Mount  Lov- 
chen  would  never  have  fallen  from  the 

King  of  Montenegro's  crown. 

1  have  defined  in  a  previous  chapter 
(see  "The  Balkan  Cauldron,"  World's 
Work,  February,  1916)  the  essential  na« 
ture  of  the  diplomatic  incompetency  of  the 
Entente  Powers  in  their  treatment  of  the 
problem  of  the  Balkans.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  their  sole  aim  should  have  been 
to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Bukharest, 
which  had  established  in  the  Balkans  a 
provisional  peace  after  the  Second  Balkan, 
or  Inter-Balkan,  War.  The  Entente  Pow- 
ers undertook,  on  the  contrary,  to  revise 
the  Treaty  of  Bukharest — though  revision 
was  tantamount  to  abolishing  it,  to  mak- 
ing of  it  a  "scrap  of  paper" — in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  Utopian  ideal,  the  reconstruction 
of  a  Balkan  Confederation.  This  was  in 
itself  a  puerile  dream.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  square  the  circle,  strangely  persisted  in 
by  grown  men  who  were  paid  by  three 
great  nations  to  do  the  international  busi- 
ness of  those  nations  in  a  businesslike  way. 
Moreover,  the  pursuit  of  such  a  will-o-the- 
wisp  had  an  inevitable  inconvenience 
which  should  have  sufiiced  to  prevent  the 
Entente  Powers  from  embarking  on  an 
adventure  so  wild :  it  pointed  out  the  way 
to  the  German  Foreign  Office;  it  even 
seemed  to  challenge  the  Germans  to  a  tug- 
of-war  contest,  with  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  rope.  And,  in- 
deed, Turkey  fallen,  they  kist  no  time  in 
seeking  to  foment  a  third  Balkan  War. 

What  were  the  advantages,  and  what 
were  the  disadvantages,  of  such  a  plan 
from  the  point  of  view  of  German  interests? 

Fram  the  point  of  view  of  the  Central 
Powers  the  plan  for  the  creation  of  a 
Second  Int^-Balkan  War,  or  a  Third  Bal- 
kan War,  was  no  doubt  a  seductive  gamble. 
The  chances  in  favor  of  successful  conse- 
quences from  such  a  venture  were  many. 
But  there  were  immediate  grave  risks  in- 
volved even  in  the  German  plan,  and  to 
insure  its  mathematical  success  the  finest 
constructive  imagination  was  required. 

The  excellent  Pan-German  logic  of  the 
plan  we  shall  see  later  on.  Wp  shall  see 
why  the  immediate  disadvantages  were 
bravely  ignored  in  view  of  the  grandiose 
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combination  of  which  the  plan  formed  an 
integral  part.  But  for  the  success  of  this 
more  remote  grand  combination  it  was 
necessary  that  the  subordinate  plan  also 
should  be  entirely  successful,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  such  success  was  so  much  con- 
tingent on  so  many  uncertainties  that  the 
scheme  could  not,  after  all,  be  regarded  as 
other  than  merely  a  seductive  gamble. 

WHY  GERMANY  CRUSHED  SERBIA 

The  main  object  of  the  German  plan 
was,  of  course,  the  embarrassment  of  the 

Allies,  the  weakening  of  the  unity  of  the 

Coalition,  and  this  was  a  sound  strategic 
idea  enough,  for  even  if  the  Allies  held 
together,  it  tended  to  woo  them  from  their 
predominant  front — and  that,  indeed,  it 
partially  succeeded  in  doing— without  in- 
volving for  Germany  any  corresponding 
serious  violation  of  excellent  Jominesque 
and  Napoleonic  principles:  it  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  plan,  indeed,  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  heavy  work  was  to  be  done  by 
Bulgaria,  Germany  need  not  divert  too 
large  an  army  from  her  main  lines.  The 
plan,  moreover,  seemed  to  the  German 
General  Staff  to  have  not  merely  the  im- 
mediate advantage  of  crushing  Serbia,  and 
the  probable  virtue  of  distracting  France 
and  England,  and  the  possible  merit  of 
making  confusion  worse  confounded  in  the 
councils  of  the  Coalition;  it  had  as  well  the 
possible  merit  of  deciding  Rumania  and 
Greece  to  rally  to  the  Central  Powers. 
What  Berlin  forgot  was  that  the  very  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  was  bound  to  entail  incon- 
veniences of  another  kind,  inconveniences 
which  a  fmeimagination  capable  of  a  states- 
man's real  foresight  should  have  detected 
in  good  time.  It  called  for  a  checkmate, 
and,  in  consequence,  any  serious  check- 
mate— a  move,  for  instance,  of  the  Allies 
to  Saloniki,  provided  they  could  establish 
there  a  solid  base — was  certain  to  nullify 
all  the  political  and  most  of  the  strategic 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  fomenting  of  a 
Thiixl  Balkan  War. 

In  other  words,  although  Austria  and 
Germany,  thanks  to  Bulgarian  perfidy  to 
the  Slav  cause,  could  no  doubt  lrK)k  forward 
to  annihilating  the  particular  nation, 
Serbia,  that  had  alwasrs  blocked  the  road 
to  the  i^gean,  real  success  in  that  "puni- 


tive" operation  must  be  achieved  only  at 
a  terrible  loss,  if  into  the  vacuum  of  this 

assassinated  people's  territory  flowed,  with- 
out an  instant's  delay,  the  army  corps  of 
the  Allies — or  any  other  army  corps!— 
substituting  for  the  Serbs  a  more  re- 
doubtable obstacle  sfill  to  the  long-pro- 
jected Pan-German  design  on  Saloniki! 
At  all  events,  it  was  singularly  to  be  want- 
ing in  imagination  not  to  foresee  that, 
from  the  sole  point  of  view  of  Austro- 
German  interests,  there  could  be  no  advan- 
tage whatever  in  facilitating  the  formation 
of  a  Greater  Bulgaria,  overlapping  the 
soil  of  Macedonian  Serbia,  since  such  a 
Bulgaria  would  obviously  be  even  less 
tractable  than  Serbia  herself  had  been  for 
generations  in  helping  to  further  the  old 
Austro-German  dreams  of  securing  an 
outlet  in  the  Mediterranean.  What  could 
it  profit  to  Austria  and  to  Germany  to 
shatter  provisionallv  the  projects  of  the 
Southern  Slavs  if  they  failed  to  secure  at 
the  same  time  the  main  object,  nay,  the 
sole  object,  to  which  destruction  of  this 
Slav  nationality  was  subordinated? 

THE  RISE  OP  TSAR  FEROmAND 

Bent  on  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  little 
state  whose  national  idealism  had  hem  an 
offense  to  them,  the  Pan-Germans  and  the 

Hungarians  of  Beriin,  Vienna,  and  Buda- 
pest failed,  in  a  word,  to  calculate  the 
consequences  of  their  complicity  with  such 
a  monarch  as  Ferdinand  of  Coburg,  Tsar 
of  the  Bulgnrs.  They  had  wantonly  lifted 
him  to  a  dignity  that  made  him  a  far 
more  dangerous  neighbor  than  a  Peter  of 
Serbia  had  ever  been  or  had  ever  dreamed 
of  being.  They  had  also,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  by  the  same  token,  revived  the 
bitter,  almost  vendetta,  hatreds  between 
Bulgaria  and  Greece*  This  latter  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  was  one  that  Austria 
and  Germany  might  convince  themselves 
to  be  not  altogether  too  unfavorable  to 
their  interests;  but  such  a  result  could 
have  no  useful  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  it  was.  in  fact,  an  excellent 
reason,  as  far  as  it  went,  why  Greece  and 
Rumania  should  tend  to  draw  nearer  to- 
gether. Did  not  Rumania  perceive  al- 
ready, in  the  excessive  expanskm  of  Bul- 
garia, the  best  of  pretexts  for  remorse  at 
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not  having  worked  more  actively,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  in  favor  of  the  main- 
tenance of  that  Treaty  of  Bukharest  which, 
if  it  had  not  established  a  real  balance  of 
power  in  the  Balkans,  had  at  all  events 
established  a  temporary  peace,  and  had,  at 
the  same  time,  secured  for  Rumania  a 
position  of  acknowledged  moral  superior- 
ity, just  above  and  just  outside  the  pale 
of  the  Balkan  peoples? 

The  truth  of  certain  of  these  observa- 
tions— the  accuracy,  notably,  that  Berlin 
had  wantonly  lifted  Perdinand  of  Coburg 
to  a  dignity  that  made  him  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous neighbor  than  Peter  of  Serbia — was 
quickly  revealed  to  the  Prussian  War  Lord 
sifter  the  downfall  of  Serbia. 

SERBIA  WIPED  FROM  THE  MAP 

The  first  stages  of  the  Germano-Bul- 
garian  plan  had  succeeded  with  startling 
rapidity.  The  Austro-Germans  began 
their  invasion  of  Serbia  on  October  6, 
1915.  Three  days  later  they  occupied  Bel- 
grad,  while  three  da,ys  later  still — ^the  Con- 
stitutional Government  of  Greece,  the 
Venizelos  Cabinet,  Having  been  forced  by 
a  coup  d'Hat  of  the  Sovereign  to  resign — 
Greece  refused  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
her  ally,  Serbia.  On  October  14th,  Bul- 
garia joined  the  pack  thirsting  for  Serbia's 
blood.  By  November  5th,  Nish,  the  second 
Serbian  capital,  had  fallen  to  the  Bulgars. 
By  November  23d,  Mitrovitza  and  Prish- 
tina  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Bulgars, 
and  the  Serbian  army  was  in  full  retreat 
toward  the  Albanian  frontier.  Within  the 
next  ten  days  Prizrend  and  Monastir  had 
fallen,  and  the  French  and  British  troops 
that  had  advanced  on  their  chivalrous  ex- 
pedition into  the  uplands  behind  Saloniki, 
in  the  foriom  hope  of  succoring  Serbia, 
were  beating  a  hasty  and  perilous  retreat, 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Serbs,  toward  the 
shelter  of  the  great  Greek  port. 

Thus,  within  a  Httle  more  than  nine 
weeks,  the  battering-ram  of  the  Austro- 
Bulgarian  armies,  and  particulariy  of  the 
Bulgarian  army,  had  swept  Serbian  soil 
clean  of  its  rightful  owners.  Serbia  had 
been  so  completely  overrun  that  the 
Vienna  Government  informed  the  Wash- 
ington Government  that  the  American 
consols  there  must  be  withdrawn,  Serbia 


having  ceased  to  be  an  independent  Power. 
Serbia,  as  a  whole,  had,  indeed,  all  but 

suffered  the  storied  fate  of  Jericho. 

Yet  now  began  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
a  period  of  no  less  startling  silence.  While 
the  governments  and  parliaments  and 
peoples  of  the  West  were  waiting  in 
anguish  for  news  of  the  Pranco-British  ex- 
peditionary corps  retiring  before  the  Bul- 
gars on  Saloniki — the  spy-infested  metrop- 
olis of  a  doubtful  region  of  the  uncertain 
territory  of  Greece — the  Austrians  and 
the  Bulgars  and  the  Germans  and  the 
Turks  had  stopped  their  pursuit  at  the 
Greek  frontier.  They  had  called  a  halt 
close  up  under  that  frontier  on  December 
12th.  Yet  every  rational  military  con- 
sideration should  have  impelled  them  to 
push  steadily  forward,  at  whatever  cost, 
in  order  to  crush  the  Franco-British  troops 
and  keep  the  promise  to  King  Constantine 
to  fling  them  into  the  sea.  But  the  days 
went  by,  and  the  weeks  went  by,  in  halcyon 
calm.  There  was  no  sign  of  activity 
either  on  the  Serbo-Greek  or  on  the  Bul- 
garo-Greek  frontier.  The  Allies,  mean- . 
while,  under  General  Sarrail,  were  enjoy- 
ing unhoped  for  delay  for  converting 
Saloniki  into  an  impregnable  fortress. 

THE  OMINOUS  PAUSE  BEFORE  SALONIKI 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  strange 
paralysis  of  the  invading  armies,  this  won- 
drous blunder  of  the  victorious  Germans 
and  Bulgars?  Greece,  to  be  sure,  was 
"neutral."  But  no  alleged  consideration 
of  that  sort  was  likely  to  weigh  heavily 
with  the  vtolators  of  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium, nor  yet  with  the  Bulgarian  officers 
whom  King  Constantine  had  ejected  from 
Saloniki  during  the  Turco-Balkan  War. 
What,  then,  arrested  the  Germans  and  the 
Bulgars  on  the  Vardar,  where  the  great 
river  penetrated  into  Hellenic  territory? 
Doubts  as  to  the  potential  attitude  of 
Rumania,  but  above  all  the  new  mood  of 
the  wily  Bulgarian  Tsar.  Ferdinand  had 
fulfilled  not  only  his  part  of  the  bargain 
with  the  German  Emperor  for  the  de- 
struction of  Serbia,  but  also  his  engage- 
ments toward  his  alienated  subjects,  lie 
had  restored  Bulgarian  prestige,  which  he 
himself  had  wrecked  in  the  first  Inter- 
Balkan  War,  yet  he  now  began  to  sulk. 
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In  an  incredibly  short  time  he  had  be- 
come Lx>rd  of  Macedonia.  The  dreams  of 
his  people  had  been  fulfilled.  Greater 
Bulgaria  was  a  glorious  reality.  Sacred 
union  ruled  at  Sofia.  Once  again  the 
vain^fkNis  monarch  beheld  hhnself  the 
object  of  the  acclamations  of  a  grateful 
nation.  But  that  nation  was  exhausted 
by  the  grievous  sacrifices  of  their  last 
prodigious  military  effort.  The  Bulgars 
had  been  ready  to  die  for  the  idea  of  plant- 
ing the  Bulgarian  flag  among  the  unre- 
deemed dties  of  Macedonia  and  Serbia. 
They  were  not  so  ready  to  continue  a  war 
merely  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
HohenzoUem.  Ferdinand's  personal  am- 
bitions, however,  were  still  unassuaged, 
and  of  this  fact  a  no  less  crafty  monarch 
than  he  was  aware.  William  claimed 
further  services.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  to 
Ferdinand's  interest  to  render  them?  At 
all  events,  how  much  William  had  need  of 
him  Ferdinand  well  knew.  And  now, 
moreover,  at  last,  he  could  dictate  his 
terms.  He,  the  Coburg,  could  address 
the  HohenzoUem,  equal  to  equal.  Wonder- 
ful moment,  that  permitted  him  to  leave 
William  in  the  lurch  or  tu  stand  by  him 
to  the  endl  But  if  William  meant  to  use 
him  still,  William  must  pay  his  price.  A 
new  compact  was  necessary.  Oh,  it  was 
not  merely  a  matter  of  a  field-marshal's 
baton,  and  of  military  baubles.  Those 
honors  and  decorations  must  be  made  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  Kaiser's 
solemn  complicity  for  the  attainment  of 
the  Tsar's  most  ambitious  dreams. 

THE  MEETING  OF  EMPERORS  AT  NISH 

Only  three  years  before,  during  the 
Turco-Balkan  War,  Ferdinand  had  beheld 

on  the  horizon  the  minarets  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  crown  of  Constantine  had 
seemed  just  within  his  reach.  Then  sud- 
denly the  veto  of  Russia  had  halted  him 
in  the  trenches  of  Chatalja.  Russia 
paralyied  the  arm  already  extended  to 
grasp  the  crown.  Now  again  the  gleam  of 
that  crown — a  great  Macedonian,  perhaps 
a  great  Bulgar,  Alexander  the  Great,  had 
also  followed  the  lure  of  the  Esfftem 
mirage — offered  itself  to  his  vision.  Ferdi- 
nand conceived  a  plan  worthy  of  the  sdemn 
hour.  He  would  meet  the  German  Em- 


peror at  Ntsh,  in  the  birthplace  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  and  he  would  make 

pointed  allusion  there  to  the  imperial  city 
on  the  Bosporus.  His  voice  would  quickly 
reach  the  ears  of  the  great  Emperor's  royal 
namesake  at  Athens,  that  King  Constan- 
tine of  Greece  who  had  coveted  no  less 
ardently  than  he  the  heritage  of  Byzan* 
tium.  He  would  wring  from  William  the 
Second  a  promise  of  acquiescence  in  the 
only  plan  that  could  now  save  the  fortune 
of  tht  Hohenzollems,  the  creatloa  of  a 
Greater  Bulgaria  reaching  from  Albania 
to  the  Golden  Horn. 

Such  was  the  significance  of  the  historic 
meeting  of  the  Kaiser  and  King  Ferdinand 
at  Nish  in  January,  1916.  The  pact  there 
sealed  was  a  revised  version  of  a  certain 
grandiose,  mysterious  project  evolved,  just 
before  the  Great  War,  at  Konopicht,  where 
the  Kaiser  met  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand.  When  the  Archduke  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Bosniac  schoolboy  at  Sarajevo 
the  Kadser  exclaimed:  "Everything  will 
now  have  to  be  done  over  again!"  In 
King  Ferdinand  the  Kaiser  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  found  for  the  dead  Arch- 
duke an  ideal  substitute.  .  .  .  But 
at  Bukharest  there  was  another  Ferdinand, 
who  still  maintained  a  sinister  silence! 
Who  knew  what  his  choice  might  be?  And 
there  at  Saloniki,  too,  were  the  French 
and  the  English,  nearly  300,000  strong. 

Yes,  there  were  the  Allies  at  Saloniki — 
two  of  them,  at  all  events!— and  if  their 
move  thither  had  been  a  curiously  hesita- 
ting one,  the  consequences  of  that  move 
now,  on  the  international  chessboard, 
seemed  singularly  to  forebode  an  approach- 
ing checkmate. 

It  has  been  seen  what  Germany's  object 
was  in  creating  the  diversion  of  a  Third 
Balkan  War.  She  counted,  at  all  events, 
on  embarrassing  the  Allies,  on  weakening 
the  Coalition  of  the  Liberal  Powers.  But 
it  was  dear  that  the  grandkise  plan  had 
not  evolved  quite  as  Germany  had  in- 
tended. When  the  Entente  Powers  per- 
ceived that  their  action  in  the  Balkans  had 
magnificently  contributed  to  the  replant- 
ing there  of  all  those  seeds  of  anarchy 
which  Berlin  and  Vienna  and  Budapest 
had  assiduously  watered,  when  they  saw 
that  even  they  themselves  had  failed  to 
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avert  another  Inter-Balkan  war  favorable 
to  Bulgaria  and  the  Pan-Gennans,  then  at 
last  the  Allied  Powers  awoke  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  Great  War.  They  finally 
saw  that  it  was  an  immense  political  con- 
tlict  for  the  balance  of  power,  not  only  in 
Europe  bat  thioughoiit  the  world;  that  it 
was  a  repetition,  on  even  a  greater  scale,  of 
the  Sewn  Years'  War  of  the  eighteenth 
century:  and  that,  however  little  the  sol- 
diers in  the  trenches  in  Flanders  or  Poland 
were  likely  to  understand  the  practical 
significance  of  a  Saloniki  expedition,  it  was 
nevertheless  necessary,  after  the  series  of 
unspeakable  blunders  that  had  led  up  to 
the  Third  Balkan  War  and  the  destruction 
of  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  for  the  great 
Liberal  Powers  to  go  to  Saloniki  and  to 
stay  there— or  to  hand  over  the  East  for 
generations  to  the  domination  of  Berlin. 

Thus,  the  dilly-<lailyin^  policy  of  the 
Iintente  in  its  dealings  with  the  Turks,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  great  central  verity  that 
Serbia  was  the  kejrstone  of  the  arch  of  the 
European  edifice,  were  integrally  bound 
up  with  the  facts  which  engendered  the 
events  that  led  up  to  the  terrifying  situa- 
tion of  October  and  November,  191 5,  when 
England  and  France  and  Russia  and  Italy 
seemed,  to  those  who  knew,  about  to  fall 
asunder,  when  Germany  was  ingeniously 
contriving  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
this  or  that  signatory  of  the  Pact  of  Lon- 
don (September  5,  IQ14),  and  when  only  a 
complete  and  heroic  change  of  method 
saved  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 

ENTENTE  DIPLOMACY  GROWS  FIRMER 

On  December  20,  1915,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  made  the  following  striking  remark 
in  the  House  of  Commons:  "In  this  war 
the  elements  that  make  for  success  in  a 
short  war  were  with  our  enemies;  all  the 
advantages  that  make  for  victory  in  a 
long  war  were  ours — and  they  still  arc. 
Better  preparation  before  the  war,  interior 
lines,  unity  cf  command — ^those  belonged 
to  the  enemy.  ...  We  have  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and,  above  all,  we 
have  the  better  cause." 

Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than 
thisstatement ;  but  the  strategic  advantages 
possessed  by  the  enemy  were  not  confined 
to  the  sphere  of  military  matters.   In  that 


of  diplomacy  as  well  the  enemy  possessed 
advantages  of  euctly  the  same  sort. 

Nearly  all  the  failures  of  the  di|riomacy  of 
the  Quadruple  Entente  Powers  may  be  set 
down  to  their  diplomatic  non-preparation 
before  the  war,  and  to  the  belated,  round- 
about, and  discordant  activity  of  their 
several  Foreign  Offices,  and  the  lack  of 
unity  of  command  during  the  war.  The 
risks  of  such  happy-go-lucky  and  spasmodic 
action  were,  no  doubt,  diminished  by  the 
lucky  fact  that — despite  the  submarine — • 
the  Allies  always  possessed  the  command 
of  the  sea,  and  that  they  were  fighting 
obviously,  as  Mr.  Lloyd-George  says,  "  for 
a  better  cause."  This  latter  consideration 
was,  indeed,  no  mere  sentimental  element, 
but  a  positive,  material  one  in  the  case  of 
a  long  war.  But  the  truth  remains  that  it 
was  just  this  well-known  inability  of  co* 
alitions  to  coordinate  their  movements 
which  partially  paralyzed  the  efficiency  of 
the  Triple  Entente  diplomacy  during  the 
first  eighteen  months  of  the  great  World 
War.  Qusekt  direct,  effeelm  actUm  along 
interior  lines  was,  for  many  montbSt  im- 
posaihle,  because  there  was  no  unity  of 
command,  and  if  the  most  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  Areopagus,  M.  Delcass6,  decided* 
at  a  certain  heart-breaking  moment,  that 
he  could  no  longer  assume  responsibility 
for  French  diplomacy,  it  was  because  he 
had  become  all  but  mortally  exhausted  by 
the  really  distressing  spectacle  of  four 
nations  veering  and  plunging  like  so  many 
segments  of  a  Chinese  kite  to  their  common 
doom.  The  crass  sdf-sufficiency  of  one, 
the  petty  jealousy  or  distrust  of  a  second, 
and  the  inopportune  inertia  of  the  national 
pride  of  them  all  prevented  them  from 
working  out  an  all-embracing  common 
policy  which  would  permit  them  to  dictate 
diplomatic  strategy  to  Germany  and  re- 
lieve them  of  the  humiliation  of  following 
the  Prussian  beck  and  call,  in  dispersed 
formation,  all  round  the  planet. 

As  1  have  just  said,  only  a  complete  and 
heroic  change  of  method  saved  the  cause 
of  the  Allies.  In  three  stormy  Councils  of 
War  in  Paris,  Calais,  and  London,  it  was 
finally  resolved  to  meet  the  Balkan  ad- 
vance of  the  Central  Powers  by  the  check- 
mate of  Saloniki.  The  arguments  of  a 
Joffre  pleading  anxiously  the  interests  of 
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the  particular  front  for  which  he  was 

resf)onsible,  the  suggestions  of  a  Kitchener 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  Balkans  to  a  Syrian 
expedition  which  would  cut  the  Germans 
from  all  access  to  the  Nile,  went  down 
before  the  double  eloquence  of  Mr.  Uoyd- 
Georgp  and  M.  Briand,  who,  having,  in 
the  spring  of  \g\^,  before  it  was  "too 
late,"  urged  upon  their  colleagues  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  immediate  Balkan  expedi- 
tion in  order  to  protect  Serbia  and  to  over- 
awe Bulgaria,  were  now  able  to  emphasize 
the  authority  of  their  counsel  by  a  vigorous 
"We  told  you  so"! 

In  these  meetings  the  Saloniki  expedition 
became  a  definite,  irrevocable  fact.  The 
several  governments  awoke  to  the  per- 
ception that  they  were  face  to  face  with 
problems  of  world-wide  strategy.  They 
now  saw  clearly  at  last  that  the  projects 
of  Pan-Germanism  were  the  keynote  of 
Prussian  strategy;  that,  though  the  Power 
that  had  captured  Antwerp  and  the  Bel- 
gian coast  line  had  failed  to  enter  Paris  and 
Calais,  it  was  still  logically  aiming  at 
Trieste  and  Saloniki.  It  still  meant  to 
crush  the  Southern  Slavs.  It  was  schem- 
ing to  render  Austria  only  a  German  pro- 
tectorate. It  was,  above  all,  following 
down  the  Danube  the  grandiose  Pan- 
German  perspective  of  the  Bagdad  Kail- 
way,  glancing  the  while  with  fixed  vision 
now  toward  Suez,  now  toward  Teheran, 
and  applauding  the  gruesome  orgies  of 
the  Turks  in  the  Armenian  highlands. 

Germany's  political  objectivb 

While  Germany  held  the  millions  of  the 
French,  the  British,  and  the  Russians  be- 
hind virtually  rigid  lines,  miles  beyond  her 

own  frontier,  she  was  following  out  logically 
the  whole  programme  of  her  Pan-Germans, 
as  that  programme  had  been  audaciously 
developed  in  the  works  of  a  Frenssen,  a 
Bernhardt,  a  Paul  Rohrbach,  and  pooh- 
poohed  by  an  over-candid,  over-dvilized 
world  as  so  much  harmless  fustian. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Germany 
alone  had  a  political  object,  a  far-reaching 
plan.  She  willed  her  aggression  in  order 
to  realize  that  plan  in  a  sleeping  or  in- 
different Europe.  This  superior  self- 
consciousness  assured  her  strength.  It 
was  only  little  by  little,  as  the  war  pro- 


ceeded, that  the  other  Great  Powers 
acquired  a  clear  notion  of  the  German  plan 
and  of  the  world  interests  at  stake.  At 
the  outset,  indeed,  each  of  the  Powers,  save 
Italy,  was  fighting  for  its  life,  and  too 
preoccupied  to  give  much  time  to  medita- 
tion on  the  larger  aspects  of  the  struggle. 

The  preoccupation  of  the  different 
nations  by  their  urgent  national  interests 
on  their  several  fronts  inevitably  remained 
for  a  time  with  each  of  tiiem  a  fixed  idea. 
Normal  consciousness  of  the  complete 
world  situation  was  obliterated.  The 
Serbian  expedition  of  Germany  and  Bul- 
garia was  the  sudden  shock  that,  by  a 
natural  association  of  ideas,  revived  the 
memory  of  the  original  cause  of  the  World 
War,  namely  Austria's  suggestive  attack 
on  Serbia.  Fven  Italy,  who  made  her 
own  war  in  her  own  way,  and  who  ought 
to  have  been  expected  to  discern  the  real 
scope  of  German/s  wanton  aggression* 
readied  the  light  at  a  late  hour. 

Italy's  hesitation 

The  case  of  Italy  is  peculiarly  significant. 
When  French  and  British  troops  landed 
on  October  5th  at  Sakmiki,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
Serbia,  exposed  to  an  Austro-German  and 
Bulgarian  invasion,  it  was  not  overlooked 
either  in  Paris  or  in  London,  nor  yet  in 
Rome,  that  Italy  was  conspicuously  ab- 
sent. The  days  went  by  and  still  Italy 
remained  silent.  Even  a  portion  of  the 
Italian  press  put  the  question,  "Why?" 
It  was  not  easy  to  reply:  "Italy  has  not 
enough  men  to  act  beyond  her  frontiers," 
for  none  of  the  belligerents  had  more 
reserves  than  she.  Was  it  because  she 
had  not  declared  war  on  Germany?  What- 
ever the  reason,  Italy  seemed  to  say: 
"Why  aggrandize  Serbia?  But  above  all, 
why  aggrandize  Greece?  Why,  indeed, 
should  we,  Italy,  join  the  Allies?  Don't 
we  know  that  in  general  the  Triple  Entente 
seeks  to  aggrandize  Greece  at  our  expense? 
Don't  we  know  that,  in  order  to  counter 
balance  Italy,  the  Triple  Entente  has 
always  favored  the  expansion  of  Greece  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  even  facilita* 
ting  a  revival  of  the  traditional  Hellenic 
thalassocraty?  The  access  of  Serbia  to 
the  Adriatic  is  perhaps  no  serious  menace 
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either  to  Italy  or  to  Greece.  But  the 

arrival  of  the  Serbs  on  the  coast  of  our 
inner  Latin  sea  is,  after  all,  an  event  that 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  commercial 
imagination  of  the  Greek  trader,  and  a 
far-seeing  diplomacy  will  tend  to  dictate 
to  the  Greek  rulers  a  policy  of  particularly 
cordial  cooperation  with  the  Serbs.  Greece 
is  a  rival  of  ours,  and  she  will  find  it  to  her 
advantage  to  maintain  with  Serbia  a 
solid  economic  alliance,  the  counterpart 
of  that  remarkable  political  and  military 
alliance  which  proved  so  effective  in  the 
Second  Balkan  War.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  interests  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Mediterranean,  France,  England,  and 
Russia — above  all,  France  and  Russia, 
who  are  so  dependent  for  the  transport  of 
the  Black  Sea  com  in  the  Greek  coasters 
— will,  no  doubt,  feel  that  they  are  failing 
in  perspicacity  if  they  neglect  to  do  all 
they  can  to  secure  for  Greece  a  fair  field, 
in  face  of  Italy,  for  the  free  play  of  her 
commercial  energy  and  of  her  trading 
instincts.  In  fact,  we  Italians  had,  only 
the  other  day  (on  October  17th),  an  inkling 
of  what  [England,  at  all  events,  is  capable 
of,  when  she  oflFered  Cyprus  to  Greece! 
Turkey  agreed  in  1878  to  allow  England 
to  'occupy  and  administer'  Cyprus,  sdely 
on  the  understanding  that  if  'any  attempt 
were  ever  made  by  Russia  to  seize  any 
j)ortion  of  the  Asiatic  territories  of  the 
Sultan,'  England  would  help  the  Sultan 
to  defend  such  territories  by  arms.  In 
fact,  from  the  4th  of  June,  1878,  to  the 
5th  of  November,  1914,  when  England 
celebrated  Guy  Fawkes's  Day  by  declar- 
ing war  on  Turkey  and  annexing  Cyprus, 
Turkey  and  Great  Britain  were  united  by 
a  defensive  alliance,  the  point  of  which  was 
openly  directed  against  Russia.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  may  have  reasoned,  logically 
enouph,  that  once  England  broke  her 
alliance  by  making  war  on  Turkey,  the 
guarantee  of  the  alliance,  Cyprus,  was 
abolished — ^the  jewd  dropped  automatic- 
ally, as  it  were,  from  the  British  Imperial 
crown.  But  an  England  capable  of  not 
picking  that  jewel  up,  an  England  capable 
even  of  kicking  it  aside,  while  saying  to 
Greece,  'You  may  have  it!'  is  an  England 
against  whom  no  too  many  precautions 
should  be  taken  by  us  Italiansl  We  want 


Balkan  balance  of  power,  and  we  might 

be  willing  to  back  the  Allies  in  order  to 
prevent  Bulgarian  domination  of  the 
Balkans.  Did  not  we  prove  it  in  our 
Green  Book."*  But  we  do  not  want  to  join 
in  any  plan  that  will  give  Serbia  a  moral 
hegemony  based  on  the  extinction  of  Bul- 
garia as  a  nation." 

ITALY  IN  HARMONY  WITH  fTS  ALLIES 

Such  was  the  Italian  state  of  mind 
during  the  critical  hours  when  France  and 
England  were  wrestling  with  the  problem: 

"Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  remain  at 
Saloniki?"  History  cannot  blink  the  fact 
that  not  until  the  temporary  fate  of  the 
Serbs  was  sealed;  not  until  the  victories 
of  the  Bulgarian  army,  aided  by  the 
Germans,  seemed  to  forecast  the  preemp- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Hohenzollerns,  the  Hapsburgs,  and  the 
Bulgars;  not  until  the  most  sacred  in- 
terests of  Italy  in  the  Balkans  and  on 
the  Adriatic— the  very  objects  that  had 
driven  her  into  war — seemed  likely  to  be 
shattered,  simultaneously  with  the  down- 
fall of  Serbia  and  the  menace  to  Monte- 
negro, did  Italy  make  up  her  mind  to  act 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  Allies. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  to  be  sure, 
that  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  fall  of 
Serbia,  in  late  October,  191 5,  the  British 
Admiralty  announced  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  German  submarines  had  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  destroyers  of  Gibraltar, 
and  had  penetrated  the  Mediterranean. 
The  military  and  trade  routes  in  the  Latin 
Sea  were  in  danger.  A  few  days  later  a 
French  steamer,  then  a  British  transport, 
then  in  quick  succession  a  half  dozen 
merchant  vessels  were  torpedoed.  Finally, 
an  Italian  transatlantic  liner,  the  Anconat 
was  attacked  and  sunk  off  Sardinia  while 
steaming  westward,  loaded  with  emigrants 
for  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  at  this  moment,  happily 
for  the  success  of  Italian  national  ideals, 
the  three  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente 
had  already  become  so  irritated  with  the 
Greece  of  King  Constantine — after  having 
humored  the  Greece  of  Venizelos — that 
their  sentiments  toward  that  country  were 
as  distrustful  as  those  of  Italy  had  ever 
been.  The  course  of  events  had  thus 
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swept  the  ground  clear  for  the  deployment 
of  Italian  national  ambitions.  In  Decem- 
ber, 191 5,  Italian  statesmen  had  the  best 
of  reasons  for  feeling  quite  differently  with 
regard  to  Greece,  with  regard  to  Serbia, 
with  regard  to  France  and  England,  with 
regard  to  the  whole  problem  of  the  na- 
tional conduct  of  Italy  in  the  Great  War 
than  they  felt  on  October  5th,  when  the 
Allies,  invited  by  M.  Venizelos,  landed,  for 
form's  sake,  at  Saloniki,  or  than  they  felt 
during  the  long  sunmier  months  of  1915, 
when  the  same  Powers  of  the  Entente 
were  appealing  to  them  to  make  incon- 
venient sacrifices  to  Serbia  and  Greece, 
their  potential  rivals,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  reconstruction  of  a  United  States  of 
Balkany,  which  their  political  common 
sense  had  long  convinced  them  to  be  a 
hopeless  Utopia.  The  change  in  Italian 
sentiment,  due  to  the  altered  world  situa- 
tkm,  was  reflected  instantly  and  logically. 

SIGNOR  SONNINO'S  STATEMENT 

On  the  I  St  of  December,  191 5,  the  Ital- 
ian Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Signor 
Sonnino,  made  in  the  Italian  Chamber  a 
remarkable  statement.  After  having  de- 
clared that  Italy  had  pursued  in  the  Bal- 
kans its  traditional  policy,  as  based  on  the 
principle  of  nationalities  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Balkan  people,  and  that 
Italian  actk>n  had  been  "intensely"  di- 
rected toward  that  end,  in  full  agreement 
with  the  Allies  (sic),  the  Minister  said: 
"And  thus  have  we  been  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  making  public  and  solemn 
atTirmation  of  the  solidarity  existing  be- 
tween the  Allies,  by  renewing,  as  it  were, 
the  agreement  signed  by  France,  England 
and  Russia  on  the  $th  of  September,  1914, 
and  to  which  Japan  subsequently  adhered. 
Our  formal  adhesion  has  just  been  made  in 
London.  .  .  .  The  political  and  econ- 
omic independence  of  Serbia  is  one  of  the 
corner-stones  of  Italian  policy  in  the  Bal- 
kans. It  responds  to  a  vital  necessity  of 
the  very  existence  of  Italy  as  a  Great 
Power.  The  fwliticai  and  economic  sub- 
jection of  Serbia  by  Austria-Hungary 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  grave  and 
constant  peril  for  Italy.  It  would  be  the 
construction  of  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
our  economic  expansion  on  the  opposite 


shores  of  the  Adriatic.   ...   In  agree- 

ment  with  our  Allies,  we  regard  as  an 
indefeasible  end  in  this  war  the  restoration 
of  the  heroic  Serbian  people  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  independence.  (Loud  and 
prolonged  cheering,  deputies  rising  in 
their  places  and  crjdng,  "Long  live 
Serbia!")  The  presence  of  our  flag  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Adriatic  ("  Hear, 
hear!")  will  reatlirm  the  traditional  policy 
of  Italy  as  regards  Albania,  wbkb  npn- 
senU  io-day,  as  in  tin  past,  am  hiUresi  cf 
primary  impotiand  for  US,  inasnntcb  as 
iis  fair  is  intimaUly  hound  up  with  the 
eqiitltbrium  oj  ibe  Adriatic.  It  is  a  matter 
of  the  gravest  importance  for  Italy  to  main~ 
tain  tie  independence  c§  the  Albanian  pea- 
pie.  .  .  .  The  strategic  defense  of  the 
Adriatic  constitutes,  indeed,  one  of  the 
principal  bases  of  our  political  action. 
It  is  for  Italy  a  vital  necessity, an  absolute 
necessity  of  legitimate  defense  to  aim  in 
the  Adriatic  at  a  balance  of  power  which 
will  compensate  us  for  the  unfavorable 
configuration  of  our  eastern  shore  line." 

The  upshot  of  the  deplorable  and  often 
fastidious  negotiations  of  the  Allies  with  I 
the  faithless  kings  of  the  Balkans  had 
thus  been  to  afford  Italy  one  more  oppor- 
tunity for  the  triumph  of  her  national 
policies.  With  quick  resolution  she  seized 
the  event.  She  signed  the  Pact  of  London, 
promising  not  to  nuke  peace  separately 
during  the  present  war.  .  .  .  But  she 
signed  it  for  compensations  of  the  most 
characteristic  "sacred  egoism"  sort.  She 
became  the  ally  of  the  Allies,  but  she  1 
took  Albania.  I 

ITALY  AND  MONTENEGRO 

Alas,  she  had  forgotten  beforehand 
to  take  Cattaro,  and  the  result  has  been 
seen — the  loss  of  one  of  her  best  friends 
in  Europe  and  of  one  of  the  oomer4tones 
of  Italian  continental  policy,  Monte- 
negro. Yet,  when  the  Austrian  forces 
that  had  just  scaled  the  heights  of  the 
Black  Mountain  and  driven  King  Nicholas 
from  his  capital,  Cettinge,  plunged  south-  ' 
ward  through  Scutari  along  the  Monte- 
negrin coast-line  into  Albania,  they  were, 
after  all,  only  applying  somewhat  belatedly 
the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  so  far 
as  it  concerned  the  Montenegrin  region; 
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and  if  Italian  public  opinion  thereby  re- 
ceived a  painful  shock,  this  was  partially 
because  it  had  been  misinformed,  or 
inadequately  informed,  by  the  Italian 
Government  as  to  the  exact  international 
status  of  the  Adriatic  question.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  what  Austria  really  did 
when  she  captured  Scutari  and  Antivari, 
and  marched  on  Durazzo,  was  to  interpret 
Clause  29  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  in  a  some- 
what unexpectedly  high-handed  fashion. 
At  the  same  time  she  tore  up  a  very  im- 
portant but  little  known  agreement  that 
she  had  made  with  Italy  in  1909 — an 
agreement  that  had  virtually  nullified  all 
the  advantages  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
possessed  for  Austria  as  regards  the  East- 
em  Adriatic.  Qause  29  of  the  Treaty  in 
question  declared,  indeed,  that  Monte> 
negro  should  be  called  upon  to  "come  to 
terms  with  Austria-Hungary  as  to  the 
right  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a 
route  and  a  rulway  across  the  new  Monte- 
negrin territory";  and  by  the  same  treaty 
Italy  had  beheld  closed  against  her  all  the 
Adriatic  doors  of  the  Balkans.  The  port 
of  Antivari  was  given  to  Montenegro  and 
all  Montenegrin  waters  were  shut  to  the 
war  vessels  of  the  nations,  yet  the  mari- 
time policing  of  the  Montenegrin  coast-line 
was  handed  over  to  Austria,  and  Austria — 
not  Italy — was  permitted  to  "accord  her 
consular  protection  to  the  Montenegrin 
merchant  flag." 

This  state  of  things,  so  humiliating  for 
Italy,  remained  for  thirty-one  years  the 
law  of  the  Adriatic.  In  March,  1909, 
when  Austria  raised  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Signor 
Tittoni,  who  was  then  Italian  Foreign 
Minister,  seized  the  opportunity  thus  pre- 
sented in  order  to  alter  this  situation. 

Germany  had  induced  Paris,  London, 
and  St.  Petersburg  to  acquiesce  in  the 
infringement  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Italy  alone  objected.  Signor  Tittoni  in- 
sisted that  Italy's  acquiescence  in  Aus- 
tria's action  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  previous 
fulfilment  by  Austria- Hungary  of  her 
promise  relative  to  the  freedom  of  Monte- 
negrin waters.  Italy  won  her  point.  On 
.March  22d  Count  d'Aehrenthal  informed 
the  Powers  that  AustriarHungary  re- 
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nounced  her  rights  as  defined  by  Qause 
29  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  "in  conformity 
with  an  agreement  concluded  between  the 
Government  of  V  ienna  and  that  of  Rome." 
Thus  in  this  operation,  in  which  Italy 
made  for  the  first  time  effective  applica- 
tion of  Clause  7  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  obliging  the  partners  to  that  pact 
to  concert  in  case  of  any  projected  mcxlifica- 
tion  of  the  stulu';  cno  in  the  Balkans,  Rome 
not  only  advanced  her  project  of  ejecting 
Austria  from  the  Adriatic,  but  also  affirmed 
her  independence  as  a  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  likewise  prepared  the 
way  for  the  definitive  escape  from  that 
Alliance  which  she  finally  accomplished 
in  the  spring  of  1915,  when  she  denounced 
her  treaty  with  the  Central  Powers  and 
declared  war  against  Austria. 

UNITY  OF  ACTION  AT  LAST 

Nevertheless,  the  fall  of  Montenegro 
was  for  the  Italian  people  a  severe  blow. 
They  began  to  ask  themselves  if  the  Pact 

of  London  was  sufficient.  They  saw  at 
last  that  what  they  had  called  "our  war" 
was,  after  all,  part  of  the  "ono-and-only" 
World  War.  The  scales  fell  from  their 
eyes.  "Give  us  unity  of  actionl"  they 
cried;  "Let  us  hang  together  to  theendl" 
In  fact,  the  revelation,  as  has  been  seen, 
was  becoming  general;  it  was  not  con- 
fmed  to  Italy,  but  for  Italy  it  was  par- 
ticularly dazzling. 

Now,  at  last,  before  the  evidence  of 
facts  there  was  no  longer  any  time  for 
academic  debate  of  the  question  that  ha^ 
so  deeply  harassed  the  Consulta  before  the 
war:  "  Whom  must  we  most  dread,  the 
Pan-Germans  or  the  Southern  Slavs?" 
Italy  now  perceived  that  she  had  been 
ill-adviscd  in  the  spring  of  1915,  to  haggle 
so  insistently  with  the  Triple  Entente  over 
the  destiny  of  that  portion  of  the  Adriatic 
coast-line  coveted  by  the  Southern  Slavs. 
She  had  compelled  France  and  England 
and  Russia  to  force  Serbia  and  the  Croats  ' 
and  the  Montenegrins  to  sacrifice  to  her 
their  main  outlets  to  the  sea.  Would  not 
a  more  enlightened  self-interest  have  led 
her,  in  the  spring  of  1915,  to  encourage 
the  Allies  to  despatch  to  the  Danube  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  in 
order  to  help  the  Serbs  in  a  vigorous 
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ofFensive  against  the  Austrians,  while 
Russia  was  still  in  the  Carpathians,  and 
while  Bulgaria  still  hesitated?  If  she 
had  acted  with  this  foresight;  if,  that  is, 
so  acting,  the  Allies  had  heeded  her — 
though  the  Allies,  as  I  have  shown,  had 
hardened  their  hearts  to  any  appeal  seek- 
ing to  distract  them  from  their  dream  of 
reviving  a  Balkan  Confederation — Mac- 
kensen's  terrible  drive  in  Russia  would 
have  been  prevented  and  the  Tsar  of 
the  Bulgars  would  never  have  betrayed 
the  cause  of  the  Slavs.  But  now  the 
Italians  perceived  that,  contrary  to  the 
proverb,  bygones  are  never  bygones,  that 
the  womb  of  Time  is  big  with  bygones  that 
are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  come  to 
maturity.  The  Itah'ans  had  annexed  Al- 
bania on  paper;  they  were  even  at  Avlona, 
and  in  the  hinterland.  But  the  Greek 
Parliament  was  cheering  to  the  echo  the 
"deputies  of  North  Epinis" — Souihern 
Albama—^xtaWy  granted  the  honors  of 
admission  to  that  body,  notwithstanding 
the  veto  of  the  Great  Powers  at  the  Con- 
ference of  London,  and  Austria  was  almost 
at  Durazzo.  King  Nicholas  was  saying 
his  prayers  at  La  Fourvi^re  in  Lyons. 
The  Serbian  army  was  in  Corfu.  Bul- 
garia was  making  for  the  Adriatic  coast- 
line. William  and  Ferdinand  were  drink- 
ing to  the  health  of  Constantine  the  Great 
at  Nish.  What  more  natural  than  that 
an  Italian  Minister,  Signor  Martini,  should 
be  commissioned  to  seizd  this  series  of 
events  in  order  to  go  to  Florence  and  to 
announce  that  Italy  would  continue  the 
war  "until,  safe  within  her  sea,  she  pos- 
sessed the  frontier  that  Dante  had  traced." 

.    .    .    .    Pola,  presso  del  Quarturo, 
Cbe  Italia  chiude  e  stun  termini  hagna. 

("Pola,  near  the  Quamero,  which  closes 
Italy  and  bathes  her  frontiers.  )  If,  in 
the  early  springtime  of  191$,  Dante  had 
been  taken  as  an  arbiter  in  the  dispute 
between  Italy,  the  Triple  Entente,  and  the 
Southern  Slavs,  the  course  of  events  would 
have  been  far  different.  Only  a  few 
months  before  this  significant  utterance 
Italy  had  claimed  a  third  of  the  shore-line 
of  the  Adriatic!  On  February  9,  191 6,  the 
French  Prime  Minister.  M.  Briand,  left 
Paris  for  Rome  and  the  Italian  front,  on  a 
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visit  to  the  people  and  Government  of 
Italy  and  to  Italy's  King.  Simultaneously 
with  the  arrival  of  the  French  Prime 
Minister  in  Rome,  the  Ga^7eiia  Ufjictale 
published  a  decree  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  German  products  into  Italy:  Italy 
had  bolted  the  portals  of  the  St.  Gothard. 
On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  the  Rome  news- 
papers contained  an  official  note  stating 
that  a  conference  had  been  held  that 
morning  between  the  French  Prime  Minis- 
ter, M.  Briand,  M.  Bourgeois,  Minister  of 
State,  M.  Barr^re,  the  French  Ambassador, 
and  the  Italian  jMinisters,  Signors  Salandra 
and  Sonnino.  At  that  conference  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  "as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  closer  coordination  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Allies,  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing a  perfect  unity  of  action  and  to  con- 
vening in  Paris  as  soon  as  possible  a 
Conference  of  the  Allies."  "The  labors 
of  this  Conference,"  continued  the  Note,  ' 
"will  be  preceded  by  a  preliminary  reunion 
of  the  General  Staffs."  At  noon  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Villa 
Umberto,  the  Ministers  already  named  1 
and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  four  Powers 
that  had  signed  with  Italy  the  solemn 
Pact  of  London  sat  down  to  a  memorable 
banquet.  At  the  dose  of  the  banquet,  1 
Signor  Salandra  rose  and  declared  amid 
cheers  that  "  the  two  sister  nations  had 
rediscovered  (sic)  one  another,"  and  he 
added:  "The  efforts  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments,  acting  in  wise  concert  both  in  the  I 
political  and  in  the  military  spheres,  are  I 
supported  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  I 
peoples,  whose  determination  to  win  is 
bound  to  shatter  all  obstacles."  M. 
Briand  replied:  "Among  our  enemies  tiie  1 
coordination  of  effort  is  dictated  and  im-  i 
posed  by  their  very  geographical  con-  I 
ditions.  In  the  camp  of  the  Allies  such 
coordination  could  only  be  the  result  of 
a  higher  inspiration  and  of  a  ddiberate 
will,  conscious  of  its  duties  in  the  service 
of  the  noblest  of  ideals." 

Evidently,   "Sacred  Union"   had   ac-  I 
quired  a  new  sense  and  had  found  its  i 
"confessor."    Time  and   the   Force  of 
Things  had  done  their  work.  Inter- 
national Union  was  now  the  watchword. 
.    .    .    One  more  turn  of  the  screw  and  1 
Italy  would  be  at  war  with  Germany.  1 
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WHY  1  BELIEVE  IN  HIGH  WAGES 

THE    SOUND    BUSINESS    POLICY    OF    PAYING    EMPIOYHE.S    AS    MUCH    AS    POSSIBLE — ^THB 
EFFECT  ON  THE  HEALTH,  SPIRITS,  AND  PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  WORKERS 

BY 

JAMES  COUZENS 


ONCE  we  see  in  the  relation 
i  of  capital  to  labor  the 
I  relation  of  man  to  man, 
'  and  see  it  clearly,  we  can 
approach  our  labor  prob- 
^;ms  intelligently.  The  human  element 
io  labor  is  by  far  the  most  important  in 
business  and  industry— «n(f  usually  the 
last  to  be  considered.  Most  employers 
think  of  everything  else  first.  They  go 
to  great  pains  to  select  a  proper  location 
for  their  factory  or  their  store.  They 
install  the  best  modern  machinery  and 
equipment.  They  endeavor  to  make  sure 
of  ample  capitsd  for  operation.  They 
provide  abundant  supplies  of  material, 
rhey  arrange  for  adequate  transportation 
facilities.  1  hey  study  their  market.  For 
these  tilings  they  will  hire  eqierienced  and 
higlKpriced  managers  and  advisers;  they 
may  even  spend  money  on  what  the\'  call 
eflliciency.  Then  they  will  announce  that 
they  have  so  many  "jobs"  open  for  any- 
body who  wants  them  at  such-and-such  a 
rate  of  pay;  and  from  that  day  on  their 
employees  mean  no  more  to  them  than  a 
rertain  number  of  "hands"  whose  exist- 
nce  as  human  beings  is  remembered  only 
h  rough  the  periodical  necessity  of  signing 
I  pay  loU.  But  if  they  employ  horses 
iiiey  will  insist  that  the  horses  be  kept  in 
;ood  working  condition. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  more  and  more 
:mployers.  hitherto  apparently  indifferent 
o  the  needs,  feelings,  health,  and  happiness 
tf  their  men,  are  manifesting  an  interest 
n  welfare  work.  The^  are  contributing 
nore  liberally  to  charities,  some  of  which, 
)aradoxical  as  it  is,  may  be  called  upon 
o  care  for  iheir  own  workmen  or  their 
vorkmen's  families;  they  are  financing 
Hid  promoting  welfare  organizatkms  in 
:heir  own  plants;  th^  are  making  im- 
>rovemeDts  in  factory  conditkms;  if  sta- 


tistics are  worth  anything,  the  income  of 
the  average  wage-earner  is  steadily  rising. 

But  all  tWs  is  only  a  beginning  of  what 
industry  and  business  should  and  can  and 
will,  I  believe,  eventuallv  do  by  way  of 
combating  poverty  and  ameliorating  social 
unrest.  It  is  not  charity  that  is  needed  to 
make  self-supporting  aiid  self-respecting 
citizens :  it  is  work  and  a  living  wage. 

What  is  a  living  wage?  It  certainly  is 
not  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age laborer  used  to  get  less  than  he  gets 
now,  encouraging  though-  that  may  seem 
to  be.  It  is  not  the  average  wage  that 
counts  with  the  individual  workman; 
it  is  what  he,  as  an  individual,  actually 
receives.  What  is  his  "bit"?  If  it  is 
not  enough  to  provide  properly  for  his 
wife  and  family  and  give  them  some  of  the 
comforts  of  life  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  may 
expect  to  hear  from  him  until  it  is.  Some- 
times when  1  look  at  the  palace  of  a 
merchant  prince  or  an  industrial  magnate 
whose  employees  are  living  within  reach- 
ing distance  of  the  bread  line  I  wonder 
that  we  do  not  hear  about  it  much 
more  frequently  than  we  do. 

1  am  not  talking  pure  philanthropy  now, 
good  as  that  is,  nor  even  justice,  good  as 
that  is.  I  am  talking  sound  business  as 
I  understand  it.  It  is  my  experience  that 
it  pays  to  pay  good  wages.  It  pays  be- 
cause a  workman  is  a  human  beint^  and 
will  work  harder  to  make  a  high  wage 
than  a  low  one.  We  have  proved  that  in 
the  Ford  Motor  Company.  We  have 
done  more  business  and  made  laiger 
profits  while  paying  our  employees  five 
dollars  a  day  or  more  than  we  ever  did 
in  the  days  of  lower  wages. 

At  this  point,  of  course,  1  meet  the  usual 
criticism  that  "everybody  cannot  do  what 
the  Ford  company  does."  I  am  quite 
aware  of  that  fact  and  quite  as  insistent 
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on  iny  argument.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
every  employer  should  pay  a  five-dollar- 
a-day  wage.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
prescribe  any  stated  wage  for  all  employers 
to  pay  or  for  any  individual  employer  to 
pay.  I  am  simply  arguing  that  as  a 
general  rule  in  any  well  organized  plant, 
the  higher  the  wages  paid  the  better  the 
work  is  bound  to  be — better  in  quality 
of  product  and  better  in  volume  of  pro- 
duction. The  employer  who  assumes  that 
he  can  get  the  best  possible  service  from 
his  employees  by  paying  the  lowest  wage 
they  will  work  for  is  unquestionably  right 
in  his  theory  that  every  man  who  sells  his 
service  should  render  his  employer  the 
best  service  he  can;  but  that  employer 
neglects  the  all-important  human  element 
in  labor.  The  employee  may  actually  do 
his  best;  but  if  he  is  not  in  good  health,  if 
some  member  of  his  family  is  ill,  if  his 
mind  and  his  nerves  are  distraught  with 
any  cme  of  a  thousand  anxieties  incident 
to  comparative  penury,  he  cannot  do  his 
best  no  matter  how  he  tries.  Men  with 
any  sense  of  service  or  responsibility  to 
duty  are  simply  not  built  otherwise.  Or 
the  employee  may  be  free  of  all  anxiety, 
he  may  think  he  is  doing  an  honest  day's 
work,  he  may  be  earning  all  his  employer 
expects  him  to  earn  for  his  wage,  and  still 
he  may  not  be  producing  the  best  that  is 
in  him.  He  needs  an  incentive  to  freshen 
his  interest  and  arouse  his  ambition. 
That  is  the  human  element  in  labor,  too. 
You  can  drive  a  horse  or  you  can  speed  up 
a  machine,  but  if  you  are  going  to  get  the 
best  possible  service  from  a  wage  worker 
you  must  remember  he  is  a  man  and  treat 
him  as  a  man.  That  is  why  no  concern 
ever  shared  its  profits  with  a  hofSe  or  a 
machine,  but  only  with  its  men. 

And  yet,  when  I  argue  that  employers 
should  pay  their  employees  as  liborany 
as  is  reasonably  possible,  I  am  told  that  if 
the  more  successful  employers  in  any  line 
of  manufacture  or  merchandising  were  to 
pay  such  wages  as  they  could  afTord  to 
pay,  some  employees  would  be  getting 
more  than  other  employees  in  the  same 
line  of  work.  This,  we  hear,  would  amount 
to  injustice.  The  labor  market  would 
be  so  disturbed  that  our  whole  industrial 
system  would  be  knocked  out  of  gear.  1 


confess  1  am  not  very  much  alarmed 
about  our  industrial  system  on  that  score 
—else  1  might  be  worried  over  the  equal 
injustice  of  paying  larger  returns  to  capital 
from  some  factories  than  from  others 
in  the  same  line  of  production.  I  am  more 
alarmed  about  an  industrial  system  that 
fails  to  protect  the  man  engaged  in  it 
against  want,  temporary  or  permanent, 
against  unemployment,  against  sickness, 
or  against  old  age.  That  b  the  kind  of  an 
industrial  system  that  breeds  discontent 
and  unhappiness  and  strikes  and  all 
manner  of  wasteful  wars  between  capital 
and  labor.  We  were  not  always  able  to 
pay  five  dollars  a  day  in  the  Ford  com- 
pany, but  from  the  day  we  began  business 
we  always  paid  better  than  the  prevailing 
wage  for  automobile  workers,  and  during 
my  thirteen  years  as  general  manager  we 
never  encountered  a  serious  strike. 

DO  HIGHER  WAGES  FOMENT  TROUBLE? 

To  this  policy  another  objection  is 
raised.    We  are  told  that  it  is  unfair  to 
other  manufacturers  who  are  desirous  of 
conducting  a  legitimate  business  for  any 
concern  to  pay  such  high  wages  as  to 
create  discontent  and  foment  labor  trouble 
in  other  factories  that  cannot  pay  as  well. 
We  are  told  that  the  workingman  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  if  one  concern  can 
pay  more  another  can,  and  that  he  will 
always  be  dissatisfied  with  the  employer 
who  does  not  pay  the  highest  wage.    De-  \ 
troit  employers  can  testify  that  no  such  ' 
misgivings  have  been  jusiilied  in  Detroit,  . 
despite  two  years  of  Ford  wages;  and  it  [ 
seems  to  me  that  the  employer  who  ad- 
vances that  objection  is  over-rating  the 
importance  of  his  own  welfare  and  under- 
rating the  intelligence  of  the  workingman. 
The  workingman  will  soon  learn,  if  he 
does  not  already  know,  whether  his  em-; 
ployer  is  giving  him  a  square  deal  or  not;  1 
and  the  workingman  who  knows  he  is 
getting  a  square  deal  from  his  employer  is 
not  likely  to  make  trouble  for  him.    As  | 
for  the  employer,  it  is  up  to  him  to  meet! 
competition  in  wages  as  in  everything, 
else,  and  if  he  cannot  survive  on  that, 
basis  the  sooner  he  goes  out  of  business 
the  better  for  himself,  for  his  employees, 
for  his  community,  and  for  his  country. 
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^   There  is  no  law  of  God  or  man  by  which 

I  t  merchant  or  manufacturer  is  guaranteed 
protection  against  his  own  incapacity. 
There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  manu- 
facturing or  merchandising,  {here  is 
not  even  any  way  of  knowing  beforehand 
i  whether  a  man  is  endowed  with  the  talents 
necessary  to  engage  in  any  business.  We 
set  a  minimum  standard  for  doctors  and 
lawyers  and  dentists  and  teachers  before 
i  we  permit  them  to  inractise.  In  Michigan 
we  also  insist  that  nurses,  opticians,  ac- 
countants, veterinarians,  and  barbers  shall 
demonstrate  their  qualifications  before 
they  are  let  loose  on  the  public.  Many 
of  them  turn  out  to  be  failures,  too,  despite 
i  their  training;  yet  nobody  thinki  of 
criticising  their  successful  competitors. 

From  the  ambitious  aspirant  in  the  field 
of  business,  however,  the  state  does  not 
demand  any  demonstration  of  qualifica- 
tions at  all,  and  for  the  very  good  icason 
I  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  of 
doing  it.    If  he  has  sufficient  capital  to 
start  with,  or  an  influential  relative  to 
put  him  in  a  commanding  ppsition,  he  is 
licensed  to  practise.   Why  his  competitors 
'  should  be  asked  to  worry  about  hb  suc- 
cess is  something  1  am  quite  unable  to 
understand.    He  fails,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
more  often  than  he  succeeds,  and  if  the 
world  waited  for  the  derelicts  to  raise  the 
'  standard  of  wages  it  would  be  a  kmg  wait. 

So  far  from  it  being  in  any  degree  wrong 
for  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  to  raise 
the  wages  of  his  own  employees  to  any 
point  he  sees  fit,  it  is  essentially  right.  To 
^say  that  there  shall  be  no  wider  distri- 
Tbutkm  of  wealth  among  wage  earners  than 
we  now  have  until  such  time  as  the  general 
level  of  wages  in  all  industry  can  be  raised 
is  merely  to  postpone  action  and  encourage 
incompetence.  There  is  a  simpler  process 
•-than  that.  Let  all  employers  who  are 
able  to  raise  wages  raise  them,  llie 
result  will  be  that  other  empfeyers  will  be 
compelled  to  meet  the  raise,  or  retire  in 
favor  of  somebody  who  knows  how,  and 
industrial  unrest  will  begin  to  disappear. 

It  was  with  the  ulea  of  doing  our  part  to 
meet  the  problem  of  industrial  unrest  as 
well  as  of  improving  our  business  that  we 
established,  two  years  ago.  the  five-dollar- 
a-day  wage  in  the  Ford  company  for  all 
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employees  who  had  been  with  us  six 
months  or  more.  We  believed  that  in  this 
way  we  would  not  only  intensify  the  inter- 
est of  our  employees  in  their  work,  mcrease 
the  efficiency  of  the  plant,  and  spread  the 
doctrine  of  high  wages,  but  we  would 
also  benefit  to  a  large  extent  commercially 
by  the  wide  publicity  which  such  an  un- 
usual programme  would  bring  us.  Our 
experience  during  the  last  two  years  has 
fully  justified  our  judgment  both  in  ef- 
fidoicy  and  publicity. 

THE  BLINDNESS  OF  SELFISHNESS 

I  said  1  was  not  talking  pure  philan- 
thropy in  arguing  for  high  wages.  But 
obviously  the  man  whose  soul  is  darkened 

by  selfishness  or  class  prejudice  cannot 

grasp  this  vision  of  the  new  day  of  in- 
dustry. For  instance,  a  friend  of  mine 
with  extraordinary  skill  in  factory  man- 
agement was  endeavoring  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  converting  a  ton  of  water  into 
steam.  He  bought  the  most  modem 
machinery  for  the  purpose.  He  analyzed 
his  problem  in  the  most  scientific  way. 
He  brought  into  play  every  atom  of  knowl- 
edge he  possessed,  and  he  secured  a  sub- 
stantial saving  in  the  production  of  steam. 
But  he  still  felt  that  the  cost  ought  to  be 
lower.  So  he  told  the  men  in  the  boiler 
room  that  he  would  split  "  fifty-fifty"  with 
them  on  all  they  saved  below  the  minimum 
cost  he  had  reached.  The  first  year  they 
cut  expense  $32,000  below  his  minimum, 
and  he  divided  Si 6,000  among  them.  I 
was  telling  this  story  to  another  manu- 
facturer, and  his  first  remark  was,  "  But 
how  long  does  he  have  to  keep  giving  them 
that  money?" 

What  he  lacked,  you  see,  was  heart 
action.  He  could  understand  the  science 
of  it,  and  the  good  business  policy  involved, 
but  he  could  not  appreciate  the  philosophy 
of  separating  himself  from  half  the  money 
the  men  had  saved,  and  which  nobody  else 
in  the  plant  could  have  saved,  and  which 
the  men  themselves  did  not  know  they 
could  save  until  they  found  themselves 
partners  in  the  firm. 

For  the  employer  who  is  doing  his  best 
for  his  men  and  can  do  no  more  1  have 
nothing  but  sympathy.  There  is  no  more 
disgrace  in  failing  as  a  manufacturer  or 
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merchant  than  in  failing  as  a  musician, 

a  blacksmith,  a  writer,  or  anything  else. 
Failure  is  only  an  indication  that,  if  you 
have  done  your  best,  you  arc  a  misfit. 
There  is  no  rule  of  thumb  by  which  all 
employers  in  all  lines  may  guarantee  them- 
selves success  in  their  relations  with  their 
men  any  more  than  there  is  any  hard  and 
fast  rule  by  which  they  may  guide  them- 
selves to  fmancia!  success.  Legislation 
cannot  do  it.  Legislation  is  only  a  clumsy 
and  usually  ineffective  substitute  for  wis- 
dom in  these  things.  The  futility  of 
relying  on  some  new  law  to  correct  every 
human  ill  is  pretty  generally  recognized. 
What  we  have  in  our  hearts  counts  for 
more  than  anything  we  can  put  on  the 
statute  books.  Every  employer  must 
work  out  his  own  salvation.  But  since 
there  is  competition  among  workingmen 
for  the  best  jobs,  he  cannot  object  if  there 
is  competition  among  employers  for  the 
best  workingmen.  And  that  employer 
will  have  the  best  workingmen  who  ac- 
cords his  workingmen  the  best  treatment, 
provided  always  that  the  added  efficiency 
of  the  workingmen  is  not  diminished  or 
nullified  by  unwise  or  improvident  manage- 
ment in  other  respects. 

BETTER  TREATMENT,  BETTER  WORKMEN 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  necessary  or 
desirable  for  any  employer  to  increase 
wages  merely  for  the  purpose  of  raiding  the 
plamts  of  his  competitors  and  securing  the 
most  productive  workers.  When  the  Ford 
company  put  its  minimum  wage  up  to 
five  dollars  a  day,  it  did  not  discharge  a 
single  man,  nor  did  it  take  men  away  from 
other  shops.  1  mean  that  any  employer 
can,  and  shoukl,  improve  the  standard  of 
his  employees  by  treating  them  more 
like  human  beings  than  like  machines, 
thus  reviving  somethintj;  of  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  friendliness  and  mutual 
loyalty  that  began  to  disappear  with  the 
creatkm  of  great  corporations.  So  long 
as  it  can  be  said  that  "a  corporation  has 
no  soul"  we  need  not  look  for  any  more 
"soul"  quality  in  the  factory  than  in  the 
head  olTice.  1  he  corporation  that  treats 
every  employee  as  if  he  were  an  individual 
and  an  entity  instead  of  a  number  will 
soon  find  that  it  has  a  soul,  and  can  do 


thnigs  which  its  less  intelligent  competitor  , 
cannot  do.  Instead  of  constant  strife  I 
from  its  employees,  it  will  find  loyalty 

and,  if  need  be,  sacrifice. 

Such  a  corporation  will  see  that  the  sick 
wife  or  ailing  child  of  an  employee  will 
have  proper  medical  attendance,  though 
it  would  do  much  better  by  paying  the 
employee  wages  that  will  enable  him  to 
secure  proper  medical  attendance  him- 
self. Such  a  corporation  will  not  let  an 
employee  lie  ill  at  home  for  weeks  withowt 
seeing  that  he  is  cared  for,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  a  trained  worker  is  a 
better  asset  than  a  "green"  hand.  Such 
a  corporation  will  not  throw  an  unsatis- 
factory worker  into  the  street  without 
tr>  ing  to  find  some  place  in  its  organi- 
zation where  he  will  be  useful,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  his  weaknesses  are 
better  known  than  a  newcomer's.  Such 
a  corporation  will  help  reclaim  the  world's 
unfortunates  and  delinquents  by  giving 
them  a  chance— 97  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
convicts  employed  by  the  Ford  company 
have  made  good,  though  45  per  cent,  of 
them  required  a  good  deal  of  attention 
and  patience.  Such  a  corporation  will 
even  find  some  way  of  caring  for  its  share 
of  the  world's  incompetents,  for  Society 
must  care  for  them  anyhow  and  must  add 
to  the  corporation's  tax  roll  if  provision  is 
not  made  for  them  on  the  pay  roll.  But 
these  things  are  not  likely  to  happen  in 
any  plant  without  heart  action  behind 
them.  Where  the>  are  inspired  by  dollars 
and  cents  alone,  the  human  spirit  is  miss- 
ing and  their  effect  is  discounted.  System 
alone  is  not  enough  in  any  kind  of  dealing 
with  human  beings. 

POVERTY  THE  GREATEST  ENEMY 

See  what  an  opportunity  is  open  to  the 
American  employer.  Is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  the  future  of  the  United  States  ' 
lies  entirely  in  his  hands?  Gorgas,  prince 
of  sanitarians,  warns  us  that  "poverty  is, 
after  all,  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  human  race,"  and 
points  to  the  remedy:  ' 

All  increase  of  wages  tends  directly  toward  ' 
the  decrease  of  poverty,  and  therefore  to  the 
improvanent  of  health  conditions.   .   .   .  | 
After  we  have  once  «orrected  our  social  con- 
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ditions  so  that  we  aU      natural  wag^  the 

existing  poverty  of  the  higher  civilizations  will 

be  greatly  alleviated. 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  labor  agitator 
who  demands  that  the  trade  union  shall 
take  control  of  business  for  the  benefit  of 
the  wage  workers.  The  wage  ^rker 
fights  only  for  self-preservation,  which  is 
the  first  law  of  Nature,  and  if  his  welfare 
is  assured  in  terms  even  more  liberal  than 
he  seeks  he  will  have  nothing  to  fight  about. 
No  labor  union  ever  came  into  being  until 
the  laborer  saw  danger  ahead. 

Nor  need  any  employer  confuse  himself 
with  a  definition  of  "natural  wages." 
He  knows  what  it  costs  for  a  man  to  live 
and  support  a  family  or  other  dependents 
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and  to  keep  them  hi  good  health.  Let  him 
pro^e  for  that  at  least  as  solicitously  as 

he  provides  for  every  other  element  in  his 
business,  and  let  him  share  with  every 
man  as  much  more  as  he  earns,  not  for- 
getting that  success  as  an  employer  comes 
from  the  heart  as  well  as  from  the  head. 
There  is  play  enough  in  such  a  pro* 
gramme  for  our  vaunted  American  ini- 
tiative and  enterprise.  The  weak  em- 
ployer will  go  to  the  wall,  as  he  should; 
and  the  battle  wOl  be  to  the  strong,  as  it 
should  be;  and  the  follies  of  Sodalism 
and  the  terrors  of  anarchy  will  fade  away 
in  an  industrial  system  that  guarantees 
to  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  a  fair  field 
and  a  square  deal. 
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IL   SOFT  COAL,  WAGES,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

HOW  THB  BITUMMOUS  MINERS  WORK  AND  UVB,  AND  WHY  THBY  PBRIODICALLY  ASK  FOR 
MORB  PAY— THB  PUBLIC'S  INTBRBST  IN  THB  CHRONIC  UNREST  IN  THB  COAL  FIELDS 

BY 

GUY  W.  McCONNELL 

Last  month  Mr.  McConneWi  arUele  on  conditions  in  the  anibracHe  fields  was  publish^  in  the 
World's  Work.  At  that  time  the  same  threat  of  a  big  strike  hung  over  the  hiiumrnous  fields — a  threat 
that  is  reptaUd  every  jew  years  and  that  as  regularly  paralyses  local  business,  ajjfects  business  somewhat 
all  over  the  country,  and  ends  m  a  risi  in  wages  and  in  the  price  of  coaL  The  public  irtterest  enters 
here,  and  Mr,  McConnell's  arlieU  is  a»  oHempt  to  amUy^i  the  candUiens  ed  fhe  mines  ttai  canst  ibis 
chronic  unrest, — Tub  £ditors. 


ONE  night  last  March,  about 
the  natural-gas  grate  in  the 
Pantall  Hotel,  in  the  bitu- 
minous coal-nuning  tow^i  of 
Punxsutawney,  a  number  of 
traveling  salesmen  were  loafing  in  a  group, 
time  hanging  heavily  upon  their  hands. 

"To-night,  all  over  the  soft-coal  field/' 
said  the  missionary  of  the  big  tobacco 
company  whose  new  brand  we  were  smok- 
ing to  the  man  selling;  baby  carriages, 
"from  here  in  western  Pennsylvania  down 
to  West  Virginia  and  from  western  Mary- 
land out  to  Illinois,  there  are  10.000  fellows 
in  the  same  position  as  ourselves,  tied  up 
in  hotels,  twirling  their  thumbs.'' 


"Business  bad?"  I  ventured  to  inquire. 

"  Uncertain,"  replied  the  Victrola  record 
agent.  "Down  in  New  York  right  now 
the  usual  biennial  wage  scale  conference 
is  on  between  the  Association  of  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Operators  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Until  our 
trade  knows  whether  if  s  going  to  be  strike, 
wage  concession,  or  nothing  at  all,  they 
won't  buy  stock." 

We  all  turned  as  a  case  beer  distributor 
from  Pittsburg  hurried  in  from  the  street. 
"News!"  he  cried.  "  I he  night  telegraph 
operator  at  the  station  has  an  Associated 
Press  report  from  the  New  York  confer- 
ence. On  the  first  of  April  the  soft  coal 
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miners  will  get  a  wage  increase.  At  least 
5  per  cent.  This  affects  350,000  men. 
Hurrah!  Everybody's  happy,  now!" 

"Everylxxiy?"  queried  an  observer 
with  ifoay,  as  the  group  broke  up,  each 
salesman  seeking  a  blank  on  which  to  wire 
his  house  that  trade  scKon  would  be  elastic 
once  more.  "  How  about  the  fellow  who 
fires  his  boiler  with  steam  coal?  He  must 
pay  the  price!" 

"In  1915,  about  430,000,000  short  tons 
of  soft  coal  were  mined,"  the  district  secre- 
tary of  the  operators'  association  had  said, 
in  conversation  with  me  earlier  in  the  day. 
"Compliance  with  union  demands  will  run 
up  the  cost  of  this  coal  at  the  mines  easily 
35  cents  a  ton,  including  the  expense  of 
new  mining  equipment  made  necessary 
by  a  'mine-run  basis'  of  wage  payment, 
together  with  about  $  cents  a  ton  for  in- 
surance under  the  new  workmen's  compen- 
sation law.  Our  1916  labor  bills  alone  will 
be  advanced  not  less  than  Sio,ooo,ooo." 

Now  the  official  announcement  of  Presi- 
dent White  of  the  coal  workers'  union 
declares:  "All  my  people  demand  is  a 
chance  to  live  in  decency,  comfort,  and 
security.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  a  man 
cannot  support  his  family  and  do  this  for 
less  than  $750  a  year." 

This  is  his  statement,  notwithstanding 
that  under  the  working  agreement  which 
expired  at  the  end  of  March  the  "full 
working  year"  wages  of  even  a  day  la- 
borer in  the  soft-coal  industry  amounted  to 
^789.36. 

Therefore,  what  is  really  the  financial 

problem  of  these  wardens  of  the  Nation's 
commercial  and  industrial  heat,  which 
every  so  often  is  flung  at  the  coal  user  for 
solution  by  burdening  the  operating  ex- 
pense of  his  own  business  with  advanced 
coal  prices? 

"unionism"  not  solid 

In  the  anthracite  field,  the  problem  of 
the  miner  at  work*  in  all  disputes,  is  solved 
by  a  court  of  last  resort,  composed  of 

operators,  miners,  and  a  neutral  umpire. 
But  in  the  soft-coal  fields  there  is  no  such 
general  "  Board  of  Conciliation."  Fach 
mining  company,  frequently  each  of  the 
different  mines  of  one  corporation,  and  the 


workers  in  its  employ  ordinarily  battle! 
out  their  troubles  among  themselves.  1 

Although  there  are  twice  as  many  soft- as 
hard-coal  workers,  there  is  a  varying  degree 
of  union  interest  among  them,  solid  in 
some  sections,  weak  in  others,  and  di- 
vided elsewhere. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  one  element  of 
labor,  as  in  the  anthracite  field,  here  I 
found,  in  seeking  to  comprdiend  the  stor>', 
that  unionism  is  not  solid  even  in  so-called 
"union"  mines;  that  man\'  of  the  largest 
operations  are  in  distinctly  "non-union" 
mines;  and  that  even  in  these  times,  when 
the  cry  of  labor  shortage  is  heard  every- 
where, the  small,  neutral  operator  gets 
all  the  "help"  he  needs,  and  at  his  own 
figure,  too. 

THE  CHANGING  CONDITIONS 

If  the  individual  operator  were  a  leading 
element  in  the  soft-coal  industry,  my  in- 
vestigation would  not  have  been  made. 
He  is  not.  Every  year  sees  his  type  dwind- 
ling, humanly  yielding  to  the  temptation 
to  turn  a  neat  bargain  with  his  virgin  pro- 
perty in  a  mining  land  deal  with  the  power- 
ful coal  mining  companies.  Gradually  he 
is  being  eliminated  from  the  industrial 
factions,  until  to-day  75  per  cent,  of  our 
bituminous  coal  is  naaeA  by  large  aggre- 
gations of  concerted  capital  in  whose 
hands  rest  the  fortunes  of  the  worker. 

Thus,  the  pleasant  labor  conditions  of 
yesterday  in  the  individually  owned  mines 
may  to-morrow  have  undergone  a  radical 
change,  dependent  entirely  upon  the  oper- 
ating policy  of  the  incoming  management. 

"  How,  then,  is  the  social  condition  of 
the  wage  earner  affected  by  these  con- 
stantly shifting  ownership  deals?"  I  asked 
a  prominent  lawyer  in  Du  Bois,  who  for 
many  years  has  practised  for  both  sides. 

"He  gets  more  pay,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Rven  those  big  interests  which  refuse  to 
recognize  the  unif)n  pay  the  union  scale. 
In  these  parts,  this  is  72  cents  a  ton  against 
from  45  cents  to  60  cents  paid  by  the  small 
owner,  according  to  his  ability  to  hagggle 
with  the  applicant  for  a  job." 

"Win,  in  view  of  this,  is  he  so  badly  in 
need  of  this  recently  awarded  wage  ad- 
vance?" I  inquired. 

After  a  slight  hesitation,  the  lawyer  re- 
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plied:  "One  reason— to  equalize  loss  of 
time  due  to  idleness." 

"Idle  because  of  car  shortage?"  I  queried. 

"Not  always.  When  the  demand  for 
coal  falls  off,  the  mines  shut  down." 

"The  public  wants  a  better  excuse  than 
either  of  those,  in  these  busy  times,  when 
mills  are  running  full  all  over  the  country," 
1  said  in  return  for  that. 

"Then  let  the  public  find  some  way  to 
break  up  local  strikes"!  he  retorted. 
"That  would  do  more  to  keep  these  men 
steadily  employed  than  anything  else  I 
kmyw." 

"general"  and  "district"  strikes 

"  General "  strikes  and  "district"  strikes 
have,  it  is  true,  in  recent  3^rs  been  few 
in  the  soft-coal  fields,  thanks  to  the  re- 
straining influence  of  the  heads  of  the 
national  union  body.  But  there  is  a  seri- 
ous inflammatory  disturbance  every  now 
and  then  at  this  or  that  mine  which  affects 
the  whole  social  structure. 

The  cause?  "Outrageous  union  de- 
mands!" was  the  hot  declaration  of  the 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  Berwind- 
W  hite  collieries  in  lower  Pennsylvania,  in 
whose  home  1  visited  over  a  Sunday.  For 
a  long  time  the  muies  of  this  company  in 
various  localities  were  infested  with  ambi- 
tious union  organizers  whose  oratory  and 
heart-to-heart  talks  were  inciting  the  new 
sensation  of  rebellion  in  the  sensitive  minds 
of  the  immigrants  new  in  the  country  to 
which  the  gold  in  the  coal  lured  them. 
Labor  disaffection  in  one  part  of  a  mine 
spreads  like  disease  to  all  others. 

"Time  and  again,  when  we  had  rush 
orders  to  fill,  and  plenty  of  cars  standing 
idle  on  the  siduigs,"  said  my  friend,  the 
superintendent,  "these  interruptions  over 
trifling  details  would  cause  us  to  lose 
thousands  of  dollars  a  day  and  the  waiting 
consumer  to  damn  the  coal  companies  and 
the  railroads  and  to  threaten,  through  their 
local  Congressmen,  a  federal  investigation 
into  the  'coal  trust M" 

Finally,  this  company,  not  long  since, 
took  the  union  situation  into  its  own  hands, 
arbitrarily  notifying  its  mine  officials  to 
"draw  aU  rails,  take  out  the  engines,  and 
shut  the  plants  down  tight!"  It  was  in 
the  dead  of  winter.  Christmas,  with  its 
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financial  drains,  was  approaching.  After 

much  parley,  the  older  heads  among  the 
mine  workers  prevailed.  That  one  idle 
month  cost  the  wage  earners  about  5^20,000 
at  each  of  the  mines,  and  it  resulted  in 
unionbm  being  exterminated.  The  union 
body  is  entirely  ignored  by  this  and  many 
other  big  coal  companies,  for  reasons  um- 
ilar  to  those  described,  while  union  men 
may  receive  employment.  They  pay  what 
wages  they  please,  not  less  than  the  union 
scale,  often  more  if  the  man  seeking  a  job 
looks  like  an  asset  for  the  place. 

These  little  strikes,  of  which  the  general 
public  hears  little  or  nothing  at  all,  popping 
up  now  in  this  section,  now  in  that,  have, 
indeed,  absorbed  no  small  percentage  of 
the  mine  workers'  pay,  so  that  by  the  time 
he  gets  out  of  the  financial  difficulty  into 
which  he  is  thrown  during  the  "settlement" 
his  clamor  for  more  money  is  of  necessity. 

ignorant  foreign  labor  robbed 

"Admitting  this  as  true,"  said  a  unioii 
miner  to  me,  over  in  the  Indiana  district, 
"we've  had  to  get  even  with  the  grafters  in 
the  coal  companies  who  have  drained  our 
ignorant  foreign  classes  of  large  sums  of 
wage  money." 

"Grafters— what  sort  of  graft?"  1 
queried. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  mine  foremen 
selling  jobs  at  so  much  per  to  new  men?" 
he  asked,  in  bitterness,  adding  explosively, 
"and  the  Court  legalizing  such  extortion 
too!" 

It  is  true.  This  thing  came  out  openly 
in  the  anthracite  field,  only  a  few  wteks 
before,  in  the  County  of  Luzerne;  and  I 
found  that  it  has  been  practised  among  the 
bituminous  men,  also,  despite  the  effort  of 
the  companies  to  "shield"  or  "eradicate" 
the  cause. 

This  s[>ecies  of  graft  has  cropped  out  in 
other  ways  which  deplete  the  earnings  of 
these  miners.  The  mine-working  element 
coming  to  this  Und  of  the  free  householder 
is  an  easy  mark  for  speculative  "under" 
officials  of  the  mines  or  the  company  store- 
keepers, or  their  John  Doe  lieutenant,  a 
community  "promoter."  Differing  from 
the  anthracite  groups,  where  the  mines  are 
actually  in  and  down  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground  on  which  rests  the  town  where 
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the  miners  live,  bituminous  coal  is  dug  out 

from  under  the  crest  and  sides  of  hills  and 
rolling  plateaus  in  "spots,"  some  wider 
and  more  "fertile"  than  others,  through- 
out the  mineral  districts.  Around  these 
"spots"  the  "settlement"  is  built*  Some- 
times this  happens  to  be  on  the  edge  of  a 
town  which,  topographically  adapted,  be- 
comes a  thriving  commercial  centre.  More 
often,  however,  the  mines  and  miners' 
homes  are  several  miles  beyond  the  com- 
munity proper,  which  may  be  pivotal  to  a 
numberof  collieries.  In  the  intervening  open 
country,  many  real  estate  schemes  have 
been  j>erpetrated  upon  the  home-seeking 
foreigners  for  some  of  whom  there  might  be 
insufficient  "company"  housing  facilities. 

THE  REAL  ESTATE  GRAFTERS 

One  afternoon,  some  little  while  past,  on 
a  Saturday  holiday,  there  was  observ«l  a 
trio  staking  an  open  plot  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Knoxville  plant,  two  spectators, 
a  Hungarian  and  his  wife,  excitedly  looking 
on.  In  a  few  minutes  the  deal  was  closed 
for  a  cash-down  payment  of  $25  and  a 
written  agreement  to  pay  bi-monthly  in- 
stalments of  $10.  The  John  Hopf  family 
were  the  dazied  and  elated  possessors  oif 
their  first  American  investment,  where, 
when  all  paid  for,  a  house  would  be  erected 
and  their  hearthstone  of  civilization  laid. 

John  .was  a  five-ton-a-day  pick  miner 
on  a  60-cent  scale.  For  some  time,  regu- 
larly, his  wages  were  good,  so  he  did  not 
default  in  his  realty  payments.  He  had  a 
dry  working-place,  in  fact  as  many  places 
as  he  could  work.  Something,  meanwhile, 
in  the  family  financing  made  it  impossible 
on  one  occasion  for  John  to  pay  up  to  the 
real  estate  dealers.  Immediately  he  was 
shifted  to  a  wet  and  tough  portion  of  the 
mine  where  almost  insurmountable  physi- 
cal conditions  reduced  his  production,  and 
consequently  his  wages  ran  lower.  Fur- 
ther settlement  upon  the  property  pur- 
chased was  now  impossible.  It  reverted, 
according  to  the  understanding,  to  the 
original  holders. 

Favoritism  in  working  space  applies 
also  to  the  family  man  miner  who  buys 
liberally  from  the  "company  store"  which, 
now  disappearing  in  the  hard-coal  country, 
thrives  and  flourishes  in  the  scattered 


isolation  of  the  soft-coal  settlements. 

Company  store  extortion  in  a  way  has  been 
curtailed  by  the  union,  which  in  many 
soft-coal  states  has  forced  laws  through  the 
legislatures  prohibiting  coal  companies 
from  holding  up  more  than  two  weeks  d  a 
worker's  pay.  But  let  the  dealings  at  the 
store  drop  off!  The  mine  worker  hears 
of  it  at  the  mine  when  the  foreman  shift? 
him,  "  of  necessity  of  course,"  to  one  of  the 
less  desirable  "  banks." 

"You  must  certainly  know  of  these 
impositions  upon  your  working  people  for 
which  the  public  ultimately  pays  through 
repeated  wage  advances,"  1  said  boldly  to 
the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  operating 
companies  in  the  country. 

"We  both  know  and  deplore,"  said  he 
frankly  and  seriously.  "Every  case 
brought  to  our  attention  is  made  a  severe 
example  to  our  entire  management  force. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why,  in  the 
operation  of  my  industries,  I  'recognize'  the 
unkm,  with  whom  we  coSperate  constantly 
in  wiping  these  practices  out." 

"The  grafter  is  always  with  us,"  say 
the  clergy,  itinerants  to  be  met  on  horse- 
back here  and  there  about ;  "  the  foreigner 
is  a  child — to  be  educated." 

"By  the  time  he  becomes  practical," 
moralizes  the  broader  minded  union  offi- 
cial, "he  either  goes  back  to  the  old  coun- 
try to  stay — rich,  according  to  his  idea 
of  wealth — or,  recently,  he  has  been  called 
back  to  fight  in  the  war." 

"How  about  our  native  labor-^wiiere 
has  it  gone  to?"  I  asked  a  grizzly  veteran. 

"To  easier  and  less  hazardous  trades," 
he  replied;  "and  our  sons  are  too  good  to 
work  in  the  mines!" 

Thus  are  the  conditions  among  these  oool 
workers,  indispensable  as  they  are  to  the 
life  and  welfare  of  the  Nation,  whether 
they  work  on  a  "tonnaue"  basis  or  by  the 
"car";  whether  "contractors"  or  "per 
diem"  men.  Regardless  of  compensation 
for  eight  hours  or  longer,  making  so  much 
less  or  so  much  more  and  eager  to  develop 
socially  and  adopt  native  customs,  they, 
like  their  deeper  digging  brothers  in  the 
anthracite  soil,  seem  to  be  little  better  off 
to-day  than  when  the  bow  of  their  immi- 
grant ship  sailed  into  port,  under  the  beam- 
ing eye  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  What, 
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THE  ENTRANCE  TO  A  SOFT-COAL  MINE 

In  many  bituminous  mines  the  coal  is  dug  out  from  under  the  crest  and  sides  of  hills  and  from  rolling 

plateaus,  and  is  much  nearer  the  surface  than  is  anthracite 


AN  ENTRANCE  THROUGH  A  SHAFT 

This  is  the  usual  form  of  entrance  to  anthracite  mines,  but  is  less  common  in  the  soft-coal  region. 
This  difference  is  only  one  of  dozens  of  differences  in  conditions  of  work  in  the  two  kinds  of  coal  fields  that 
are  reflected  in  differences  in  the  demands  made  by  the  labor  unions 
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AT  THE  TOP  OF  A  MINE 

Although  there  are  twice  as  many  soft-  as  hard-coal  workers,  the  unions  among  the  former  are  by  no  means 

as  strong  as  among  the  latter 


I  i>uiU'>>  i>t  [Jif  Njiiuuai  (  lulU  L.iL>or  CotmiiiUcc 

AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  A  MINE 

Under  the  small  independent  mine  owners  the  workers  generally  receive  better  treatment,  though  often 
less  pay,  work  under  better  conditions,  and  are  more  contented  than  in  the  collieries  of  big  companies 
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Courtesy  of  the  \atioiul  Child  Labor  Committee 

LOADING  COAL  AT  A  SMALL  MINE 

The  soft<oal  miners  have  heretofore  been  paid  for  ever>'  ton  of  actual  coal  mined,  as  determined  after  dirt 
and  rocks  have  been  sieved  out  of  it.    This  method  of  payment  was  a  long-standing  grievance  to  the  miners 


LOADING  COAL  AT  A  LARGE  MINE 

The  soft-coal  miner  prefers  payment  by  "mine  run,"  that  is,  per  carload  of  material  mined,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  actual  coal  contained  in  a  cur.    A  similar  rule  is  in  force  in  the  anthracite  regions 
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MINERS  HOMES 

The  soft-coal  companies,  as  a  rule,  erect  tenements  for  the  mine  workers  which  rent  for  from  %j  to     a  month- 
Many  companies  also  maintain  endowed  schools  for  the  miners'  wives  and  children 


therefore,  may  the  public  expect  to  hear 
of  these  dependents  in  the  future? 

Here,  in  the  concluding  pages  of  the 
picture,  may  be  afforded  some  relief  from 
the  shadows  in  the  story  of  the  past. 

For  one  thing,  the  future  of  the  mining 


industry  every  year  depends  less  up<in  man 
labor.  Not  long  ago,  the  old  time  method 
of  undercutting  the  coal  by  pick  and  wedge 
was  universal,  about  five  tons  a  day  being 
a  fair  day's  job.  regardless  of  working- 
hour  restrictions,  the  incision  being  about 


A   BITUMINOUS  MINING  TOWN 

L'niike  anthracite  mining  towns,  which  are  generally  built  on  the  land  over  the  mine  itself,  the  soft- 
coal  \  illage  may  be  located  at  some  distance  from  ihc  mine  This  conditi«)n  creaies  a  dilTerent  social  situation 
in  the  two  regions,  affecting  especially  such  questions  as  the  "company  store" 
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Courtesy  of  Coixl  A(* 

DRILLING  BY  HAND 

The  old  and  slow  method  of  mining  coal  which  is  being  superseded  by  machine  drilh'ng.  Machinery 
is  making  the  mining  industry  every  year  less  dependent  upon  man  labor,  and  its  use  is  one  of  the  standing 
grievances  of  the  miners 


three  feet;  then  came  the  compressed  air 
pick  or  puncher,  borinj^  a  four-and-one- 
half-fo<)t  hole,  increasing  the  tonnage 
l(X)sened  by  the  one  blast  of  powder;  fmally 
in  many  of  the  larger  operations,  in  the 
heavy  producing  sections  of  West  V  irginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Middle  states,  the 
electrical  cutter,  "sawing"  a  seven-f(x)t 
hole,  was  introduced,  making  possible  the 
cutting  and  scraping  by  two  men  of  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  tons  a  day,  a 
loader  being  equal,  under  the  eight-hour 
shift,  to  abf)ut  ten  tons. 

This  mining  of  the  coal  by  machinery,  a 
festering  union  sore,  has  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  men  needed,  has  largely 
increased  the  tonnage  p<issibilities  in  a 
more  limited  length  of  working  time,  and 
its  saving,  over  the  older  and  more  cum- 
bersome methods,  is  about  seven  and  one 
half  cents  a  ton. 

In  mines  where  this  operation  has  been 


brought  up  to  date,  as  in  the  Adrian  and 
Florence  of  the  R.  P.  C.  cS:  I.,  where  I 
landed  on  my  first  morning  in  these  fields, 
man  labor  has  been  cut  more  than  in  half, 
so  that  here,  in  times  of  labor  shortage  for 
any  cause — be  it  strike,  restricted  immi- 
gration, or  what — paralysis  in  the  industry 
need  not  necessarily  follow. 

At  such  collieries,  too,  the  modernizing 
has  not  been  entirely  confined  to  the  coal 
mine  ilself.  Here,  as  in  certain  places  in 
the  hard-coal  field.  I  found  model  tene- 
ments, renting  from  S7  to  S<)  to  each  family, 
where  the  social  restraint  is  more  likely  to 
keep  the  pestiferous  but  necessary 
"boarder"  from  running  away  with  the 
housewife  a  custom  ordinarily  so  preva- 
lent in  mining  camps,  and  so  disastrous  to 
the  hoarded  savings  of  the  bereft  husband 
and  to  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  settle- 
ment generally.  In  many  of  the  little 
cities  adjacent  to  these  plants,  I  found  en- 
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Courtciiy  of  ihe  National  Child  Labor  Commiltee 
DRILLING  COAL  BY  MACHINERY 


By  the  use  of  this  and  other  labor-saving  methods,  the  amount  of  co;il  cut  each  day  has  increased  in  many 
mines  from  about  five  tons  by  one  man  to  approximately  one  hundred  tons  by  two 


dowed  schools  in  which  the  miner's  wife 
and  daughter  may  study  the  domestic 
sciences:  and  training  schools  for  the  young 
men  and  boys.  There  are  many  splendidly 
equipped  hospitals  with  a  "full"  medical 
aid  fund  to  which  each  mine  worker  con- 
tributes ten  cents  a  month  and,  usually,  a 
dollar  a  month  for. the  physician  who  cares 
for  all  the  members  of  his  family  without 
further  cost. 

"Social  legislation"  in  the  form  of  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  is  now 
effective  in  all  bituminous  states,  the  first 
immediate  effect  of  which  has  been  a  wide- 
spread "Safety  First"  movement,  and.  as 
a  result,  the  figures  for  show  that, 
compared  with  the  previous  year's  record, 
one  additional  life  to  every  4.(K)o  mine 
employees  was  saved. 

"Saving  lives  to  reduce  compensation 
claims"  is  doubtless  the  motive  behind 
this  expensive  "safety"  campaign  and. 
as  usual,  the  union  does  not  think  that  it 


goes  far  enough.  A  district  convention 
which  1  attended  near  Pittsburg,  in  Febru- 
ary, recommended  that  "a  law  be  passed 
to  safeguard  the  lives  of  practical  miners 
against  impractical  miners  being  dumped 
into  the  country  from  all  parts  of  Europe." 

Perhaps  of  the  14O  delegates  representing 
40,000  mine  workers  present  at  the  time 
that  resolution  was  adopted  without  dis- 
cussion not  one  was  from  an  isolated  mine 
town  near  Charleston.  \V.  Va.,  where,  one 
evening.  1  curiously  followed  what  seemed 
to  he  the  entire  mining  population  to  the 
town  hall  to  see  what  was  going  on  within. 

The  hall  was  jammed  to  overflowing  on 
the  outside  steps.  It  was  to  be  a  gala 
night  for  everybody.  I  crowded  into  the 
house  as  it  suddenly  grew  dark  and  silent. 

On  the  rude  stage  was  a  moving-picture 
panel,  a  lecturer  with  a  pointer  standing 
toward  the  left.  Film  after  film,  depicting 
the  social  and  working  life  of  the  miner,  was 
thrown  on  the  screen,  the  interpreter  des- 
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cribing,  in  various  languages,  important 
accident  preventives.  The  ill  effects  of  the 
sal<x)n  were  revealed  in  a  tragic  picture 
story.  The  "good"  husband,  the  "sav- 
ing" wife,  the  little  children  going  well 
clad  to  school,  told  a  still  different  tale. 
Everything  that  the  district  convention 
desired  to  "law"  about  was  there  with 


imii 


significant  outstanding  facts  in  the  bitum- 
inous coal  situation: 

1.  The  wage  earner  in  the  gradually 
passing  "small"  and  "independent"  mine  is 
prosperous  and  contented; 

2.  Owing  to  shifting  ownership  condi- 
tions unionism  is  not  uniformly  solid. 
The  mine  is  restless  under  its  tutelage. 


ill 


MINI  Ks  WIVES 

They  are  usually  the  bankers  nf  the  family  and  check  the  extravagances  of  their  husbands.  The 
mine  worker  is  generally  "hard  up"  because  neither  the  union  nor  the  company  leaches  him  to  spend  his 
money  to  the  best  advantage 


telling  simplicity  understrxxi  and  treasured 
by  every  spectator.  And  for  once,  union 
man  and  non-union  man  huddled  close 
and  tense,  side  by  side  on  the  rough  benches 
in  that  hall,  forgot  that  they  were  enemies 
and  that  they  had  grievances  against  the 
very  company  which  was  in  this  way 
teaching  them  the  rudiments  at  least  of 
how  to  be  able  and  prosperous  miners. 
The  following  are  to  my  mind  the  most 


3.  Even  where  unionism  is  dominant, 
"working  evils"  have  kept  the  wage 
earner  poor. 

4.  Only  by  closer  coordination  between 
capital  and  labor,  regardless  of  unionism, 
possible  through  social  legislation,  can  the 
social  standard  be  raised. 

$.  The  mine  worker  is  hard  up  because 
neither  the  operator  nor  the  union  teaches 
him  to  spend  his  money  wisely. 
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HIS  REMARKABLE  SUCCESS  AS  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE  UNDER  THE 
TRYING  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR — THE  JEWISH   REPRESENTATIVE  OF  A 
CHRISTIAN  NATION  WHO  WAS  INVITED  TO  BECOME  A  CABINET  MINISTER  OF 
THE  CHIEF  INDEPENDENT  MOSLEM  POWER  HIS  EXPERIENCES  IN  SAFE- 
GUARDING CIVILIAN  CITIZENS  OF  HOSTILE  NATIONS   IN  TURKEY 


BY 


BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


A  N  ENGLISH  cynic  once  described 
i\       an  ambassador  as  "an  honest 
man.  sent  abroad  to  lie  for  the 
/     %    good  of  his  countrv."  Lhe 
^       ^  Furopean  war,  which  has  upset 
many  traditions,  has  demolished  this  one 
also.    American  "shirt  sleeve"  diplomacy, 
long  the  abomination  of  Europe,  has  abun- 
dantly justified  itself  by  its  results. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  nine-year-old  Jewish 
boy  from  Germany,  poor  and  friendless, 


arrived  at  New  York  City.  With  his  fam- 
ily, he  proposed  to  tempt  fortune  in  the 
United  States.  In  February  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  this  same  immigrant  boy,  rich, 
successful,  flattered  by  all  the  courts  of 
Europe — now  American  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  sailed  once  more  into 
New  York  Harbor.  His  arrival  this  time 
presented  quite  a  contrast  to  that  of  fifty 
years  ago.  The  leading  citizens  of  New 
\ork  organized  a  special  committee  to 


AT  THE  A.MERICAN  CONSULATE  IN  JERUSALEM 
The  ladies  in  the  picture  are  Mrs.  Morgcnthau  and  Miss  Ruth  Morgenthau 
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Deputies,  in  France,  have  placed  their 
thanks  upon  their  public  records;  and 
the  several  colored  state  papers,  white, 
green,  or  yellow,  dealing  with  the  situation 
in  Constantinople,  have  made  his  diplo- 
matic services  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Great  War. 

Yet  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  who  has 
added  this  brilliant  chapter  to  American 
diplomacy,  is  a  "shirt  sleeve  Ambassador." 
Not  in  a  literal  sense,  indeed,  for  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  education  and  breeding, 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  im- 
plies directness,  honesty,  despatch,  a 
refusal  to  beat  about  the  bush,  an  avoid- 


WITH  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY 
Mr.  Morgenthau  taking  coffee  with  the  Sultan's  stin-in-law  (left)  and  a  prince  of  the  imperial  family 


receive  him.  Americans  came  from  all 
over  the  land  to  thank  him  for  personal 
services  to  friends  and  relatives — usually 
for  actually  saving  human  life.  All  kinds 
of  organizations,  religious,  commercial, 
philanthropic,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish,  kept  him  busy  for  the  ensuing 
weeks  with  banquets  and  testimonials, 
vainly  attempting  to  express  their  thank- 
fulness and  pride  in  his  achievements. 
The  State  Department  at  Washington 
contains  many  documents  from  the  foreign 
chancelleries  describing  in  detail  their 
poignant  obligations.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  England,  and  the  Chamber  of 
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IN  THE  AMERICAN  WARD  OF   A  TURKISH  HOSPITAL 

Throughout  their  slay  in  Constantinople,  hoth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Morgt-nlhau  haw  played  an  important  role 

in  all  matters  that  pertain  to  the  relief  of  war  sulferers 
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ENTERTAINING  UNITED  STATES  SAILORS 
The  crew  of  the  Scorpwn.  an  American  naval  ship  stationeJ  at  Constantinople 


AT  THE  girls'  COLLEGE  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 
Whose  privileges  Mr.  Morgenthau  retained,  although  the  original  intention  of  the  Turkish  GovernmenI  was 

to  clo&c  it.    I  he  group  contains  several  I  urkish  girls  unvcileU 
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jtiirt  sleeosU 


THH  AMERICAN   EMBASSY  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 

Mr.  iMorgenJhau  succeeded  because  he  abandoned  the  traditional  arts  of  the  diplomat  and  applied 
plain  American  sense  to  problems  of  great  difViculty.  His  work  as  Ambassador  to  Turkey  is  an  example  of 
'  shirt  sleeve  diplomacy"  at  its  best 

Dig 
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IN  ANCIENT  PALESTINE 

Mr.  Morgenthau  conversing  with  Samaritan  high  priests  on  Mount  Gerizim,  about  twenty-seven  miles 

north  of  Jerusalem 


ON  TOUR  IN  PALESTINE 

When  Mr.  Morgenthau,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Turkish  Government,  studietl  the  economic  condition  of 
the  country  and  recommended  ways  and  means  of  rebuilding  its  resources 
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WITH  THE  EX-MINrSTER  OF  COMMERCE 

The  l  urks  tried  in  vain  to  get  Mr.  Morgenthau  lo 
accept  a  place  in  their  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture 


ance  of  tiresome  indirection,  a  tendency 
to  know  what  you  want  and  a  determina- 
tion to  get  it.  When  appointed  by 
President  Wilson,  Mr.  Morgenthau  knew 
nothing  of  traditional  diplomacy.  Proto- 
cols, notes  verbales,  precedents,  demarches, 
aides-memoires,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
diplomatic  jargon  had  never  entered  his 
consciousness.  His  main  equipment  was 
supreme  common  sense.  He  had  knocked 
against  the  hard  experiences  of  commercial 
life  in  New  York  and  had  fought  his  way 
from  obscurity  to  great  business  success. 
That  tells  the  diplomatic  story.  He  had 
energy,  adroitness  in  managing  men,  in- 
telligence, and  patriotic  devotion  to  his 
country.  He  took  this  equipment  and 
nothing  more  to  Constantinople.  From 
the  first  he  regarded  his  job  as  a  business 
operation.  Like  a  gootl  business  man  he 
studied  it  in  all  its  details.  Before  going 
to  the  East,  he  visited  the  European  capi- 
tals, calling  upon  the  Turkish  officials  and 
generally  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
atmosphere  of  his  duties.  Too  many 
American  ambassadors  have  regarded  their 
positions  merely  as  social  opportunities;  a 
diplomatic  post  chiefly  signifies  dinners, 
receptions,  associations  with  European 
society:    Mr.    Morgenthau    regarded  it 


THE    EX-ITALIAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  TURKEY 

One  of  the  diplomats  whom  Mr.  Morgenthau 
safely  got  out  of  Constantinople  when  Turkey 
entered  the  war 

chiefly  as  a  place  to  work.  This  new  con- 
ception, strangely  enough,  favorably  im- 
pressed the  Turks,  whose  diplomacy, 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  has  not  distinguished 
itself  by  an  absence  of  guile.  Their 
country,  however,  had  recently  passed 
through  devastating  experiences.  It  had 
fought  three  wars  in  as  many  years,  its 
finances  were  ruined,  and  its  industries  and 
agriculture  were  at  a  standstill.  A  general 
air  of  depression  and  hopelessness,  there- 
fore, everywhere  prevailed.  The  Turkish 
statesmen,  worn  out  by  several  centuries 
of  European  diplomacy,  turned  with  relief 
to  this  sample  of  the  American  art.  Here 
was  a  man  who  was  not  seeking  political 
advantage— not  planning  the  dismember- 
ment of  their  country,  not  seeking  to 
undermine  the  Turkish  empire  by  a  foreign 
loan  or  a  railroad  concession.  He  had 
no  interest  in  training  up  a  huge  Turkish 
army  which  his  own  nation  might  sub- 
sequently use:  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Turkish  navy,  necessarily  entailing  con- 
tracts for  battleships,  did  not  arouse  his 
particular  enthusiasm.  Here,  however, 
was  a  country  with  an  enormously  rich 
territory  and  a  half-starved  population. 
That  appealed  to  his  American  business 
sense.    The  Turkish  officials,  seeking  a 
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way  out  of  their  troablesp-Hwhat  they 
WUited  aboive  all  was  five  years  of  re- 
cuperation— appreciated  his  undiplomatic 
interest  and  eagerly  asked  him  for  assist- 
ance and  advice.  At  their  suggestion  he 
oiade  a  tour  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  sub- 
oittted  a  report  on  conditiofis  and  refoims. 
Turkey,  he  told  the  Government,  occupied 
much  the  position  of  the  American  South- 
ern States  after  the  Civil  War;  the  process 
of  rejuvenation,  like  that  which  took 
plaoe  In  this  country,  must  be  slow  and 
painful.  He  offered  his  assistance  in  in- 
structing the  people,  who  then  cultivated 
only  about  10  per  cent,  of  their  land,  in 
American  agricultural  methods;  he  would 
help  them  to  introduce  American  agri- 
cultural machinery,  he  would  even  secure 
the  cooperation  of  American  money.  The 
Turks  had  never  known  an  ambassador 
like  that.  Mr.  Morgenthau's  recommen- 
dations delighted  them. 

"come  join  the  TURKISH  CABINET" 

They  made  him  a  proposition  the  like 
of  which  no  diplomat,  American  or  Euro- 
pean, had  ever  before  received. 

"Come  join  the  Turkish  cabinet,"  the 
leaders  urged.  "We  will  make  you  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  and  Agriculture." 

But  Mr.  Morgenthau  mildly  protested 
that  he  was  American  Amba^ssador  and 
had  no  intention  of  resigning. 

"You  can  keep  that  place,"  they  urged, 
"we  don't  object  to  that." 

But  the  American  declined.  He  had 
no  intention  of  becoming  Morgenthau 
Pasha.  This  anecdote,  however,  largely 
explams  his  subsequent  success.  He  laid 
the  basis  of  his  usefulness,  which  was  the 
cordial  and  matter-of-fact  relations  he 
established  with  the  ruling  powers,  in  the 
\ear  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Cicarl)  a  man  whom  the  l  urks  themselves 
wished  to  make  a  part  of  their  Govern- 
ment would  certainly  enjoy  unusual  ad- 
vantages in  any  crisis. 

And  the  crisis  certainly  came.  Many 
stories  have  found  their  way  to  the  United 
States  describing  Mr.  Morgenthau's 
methods  in  handling  the  interests  suddenly 
entrusted  to  him  by  Turkey's  entrance  into 
the  war.  Most  of  them  give  a  false  im- 
pression. They  portray  an  aggressive. 


militant  American  bursting  in  upon  the 
Turkish  officials,  practically  shaking  his 

fists  in  their  faces  and  threatening  war 
unless  his  requests  were  complied  with. 
This  picture  is  entirely  false.  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau was  energetic  and  insistent,  but  his 
was  not  the  energy  and  the  nisistence  of 
the  bully.  Realizing  that  the  Turkish 
officials  occupied  a  position  even  more 
difficult  than  his  own,  he  assumed  that 
they  desired  to  behave  justly  and  to  do 
nothing  that  would  outrage  the  sympathy 
of  mankind.  They  had  often  told  him 
that  they  admired  America  and  that  they 
aspired  to  win  the  good-will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  in  a  thou- 
sand delicate  negotiations,  played  upon  this 
cue.  One  story,  which  has  gained  wide 
circulation,  relates  that  Mr.  Mor^nthau, 
on  the  day  when  the  Turkish  officials  held 
up  the  train  that  was  to  take  the  Fnglish 
and  French  refugees  from  Constantinople, 
threatened  to  demand  his  passports.  That 
is  precisely  the  procedure  that  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  did  not  adopt.  The  real 
story  not  only  illustrates  his  straightfor- 
ward and  informal  methods  of  diplomacy, 
but  it  is  much  more  interesting  than  the 
current  fiction. 

HELPING  THE  REFUGEES 

When  the  Turkish  Government  entered 
the  war,  Mr.  Morgenthau  found  himself  the 
protector  of  eight  dilTerent  peoples.  His 
immediate  problem  was  safdy  to  get  the 
enemy  ambassadors  and  citizens  out  of 
Constantinople.  The  Government  agreed 
to  furnish  two  trains,  one  for  the  embassy 
staffs  and  one  for  the  refugees.  After  some 
difficulty,  the  ambassadors  and  their 
suites  got  away.  Suddenly,  however,  the 
Turkish  Government  held  up  the  second 
train.  The  refugees,  huddled  together  at 
the  railroad  station,  suddenly  learned  that 
orders  had  been  issued  to  give  no  more 
passports  and  not  to  honor  those  already 
issued.  Apparently  the  Turks  had  de- 
cided to  keep  in  their  power  the  English, 
French,  and  other  nationals  suddenly 
caught  in  their  capital  by  war.  What 
they  intended  to  do  with  their  prisoners  is 
not  clear.  Perhaps  they  intended  to  hold 
them  as  hostages,  as  guarantees  of  decent 
treatment  for  their  own  people  in  enemy 
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countries.  PfofaaUy  the  Govenimeiit  had 
not  decided  tfab  question  itself  and  shnply 
purposed  to  hold  the  refugees  until  it  could 

reach  some  decision.  But  the  moment  was 
an  exciting  one  for  the  people  concerned; 
Constantinople,  at  that  time,  with  a  popu- 
lace inflamed  against  the  English  and 
French,  held  all  kinds  of  terrors.  The 
refugees  had  abandoned  their  homes  and 
learned  nothing  of  this  change  of  policy 
until  they  had  gathered  at  the  station,  wait- 
ing for  the  train,  where  Mr.  Morgenthau 
had  gone  to  see  them  safely  off.  He  im- 
mediately reassured  the  panicky  crowds 
and  made  his  way  to  the  home  of  Talaat 
Bey,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  man 
who,  with  Enver  Pasha,  practically  rules 
the  Turkish  Empire. 

MR.  MORGENTHAU  AND  TALAAT  BEY 

Mr.  Morf2;enthau  and  Talaat  were  al- 
ready excellent  friends.  Talaat's  career, 
in  many  of  its  details,  would  remind  an 
American  of  home,  for  he  is  a  politician 
built  much  on  the  American  plan.  Like 
many  of  our  statesmen,  Talaat  started  life 
humbly;  he  was  a  telegraph  operator  in 
Adrianople,  and  rose,  by  native  wit,  energy, 
and  forcefulness,  to  a  position  of  dominance 
in  Turkey.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  by  a  mix- 
ture of  sound  advice  and  good  humor,  had 
already  established  the  most  informal 
relations  with  this  Turkish  leader.  The 
two  men  could  sit  down,  talk  things  over 
man  to  man,  even  laugh  and  joke — Mr. 
Morgenthau  sometimes  humoruusly  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  Talaat,  besides  be- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior,  temporarily 
held  three  other  portfolios.  "Won't  you 
intercede  for  me  with  the  Minister  of 
Marine?"  he  would  ask— this  functkmary 
being  Talaat  himself.  The  American  had 
also  learned  how  to  get  along  with  Talaat 
in  his  more  forbidding  moods.  Sometimes, 
when  he  visited  this  Turkish  leader,  he 
would  find  him  sitting  at  his  desk,  with 
his  wrists  planted  on  the  ^ble,  shouting 
"No!  No!"  almost  before  the  American 
Ambassador  could  open  his  mouth.  But 
Mr.  Morgenthau  would  sit  quietly  at  his 
side.  "First  of  all,  Your  Excellency,"  he 
would  begin,  "  please  take  those  wrists  off 
the  table.  They  annoy  me."  Then  the 
Minister's  face  would  relax,  he  would  burst 


into  a  loud  laugh,  and  negotiable  relatkMis 
would  be  at  once  rdistablished.  At  other 
times  Mr.  Morgenthau,  instead  of  calling  in 
state,  after  the  approved  diplomatic  fash- 
ion, would  conduct  his  negotiations  via 
telephone.  Again,  like  a  New  York  busi- 
ness num  putting  through  an  important 
deal,  the  Ambassador  would  invite  the 
Minister  to  lunch.  Both  Talaat  and 
Enver,  the  other  strong  man  in  the  Duum- 
virate, enjoyed  these  new  methods.  "  No 
man,  Mr.  Ambassador,"  Enver  once  re- 
marked, "talks  to  me  in  so  personal  a  way 
as  you  dOb  I  am  sure  Emperor  WiUiam 
has  no  one  who  can  talk  to  him  as  you  do 
to  me." 

This  friendly  intimacy  had  its  advan- 
tages on  this  critical  night.  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau now  went  directly  to  the  Mhiister's 
house.  Talaat  had  retired,  but  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau was  immediately  shown  his  way 
to  the  bedchamber.  For  hours  the  repre- 
sentatives of  two  great  nations,  one  clad 
in  his  pajamas,  discussed  the  future  of  the 
foreign  refugees.  Talaat  protested  that 
they  had  not  paid  their  taxes,  but  Mr. 
Morgenthau  pushed  this  aside,  saying  that 
he  would  be  responsible  for  any  unpaid 
taxes. 

But  Mr.  Morgenthau  insisted  on  one 
fact.  The  Turkish  Government  had 
given  its  promise;  what  a  mistake  it  would 
be  to  break  such  a  promise  at  the  start! 
He  particularly  emphasized  the  bad  im- 
pression this  would  create  in  the  United 
States.  Finally  the  Minister  g»ve  way. 
In  his  room  was  the  telegraph  instru- 
ment with  which  he  had  once  earned  his 
living;  in  the  delicate  position  of  affairs 
in  Turkey,  Talaat  prefers  to  do  his  own 
telegraphing!  With  Mr.  Morgenthau  sit- 
ting at  his  dhow,  he  called  up  his  associate 
Enver  and  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  departure  of  the  for- 
eigners.   1  hey  all  got  safely  away  next  day. 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  IN  DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  insinuating  and  per- 
suasive as  he  was,  could  become  insistent 
and  unyielding  on  occasion.  His  American 
business  training  had  taught  him  to  keep 
steadily  on  the  job— not  to  accept  promises 
for  pMformances,  but  personally  to  see 
things  through.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
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scene  suggestive  not  so  much  of  tnulitional 

diplomacy  as  of  American  business.  Mr. 
Morgenthau  was  one  day  sitting  with 
Talaat,  discussing  informally  general  mat- 
ters, when  Talaat's  telephone  rang.  "  It's 
for  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,"  he  said,  hand- 
ing him  the  receiver.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
learned  that  friends  of  Sir  Edwin  Pears, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen 
in  Turkey,  had  been  scouring  Constanti- 
nople for  the  American  Ambassador.  Sir 
Edwin,  among  other  services,  had  first  of  all 
startled  the  world,  in  1876,  by  describing 
the  "Bulgarian  Atrocities"  in  the  London 
Daily  News.  The  Turkish  police,  Mr. 
Morgenthau  now  learned  over  the  tele- 
phone, had  arrested  Sir  Edwin.  But  the 
very  man  with  whom  Mr.  Morgenthau 
was  then  engaged,  Talaat  Bey,  had 
promised  him  that  Sir  Edwin  Pears  should 
not  be  disturbed,  in  his  quick,  impulsive 
way,  Mr.  Morgenthau  turned  to  Talaat. 

SAVING  SIR  EOWIN  PEARS 

"You  have  violated  yourword  of  honor!" 
he  said.  "You  have  arrested  Sir  Edwin 
Pears.  I  am  going  to  have  him  out  and 
take  him  back  in  my  motor  car.  You 
pledged  your  word  to  me  as  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States,  and  1  intend  that 
word  to  be  respected." 

Bedri  Bey,  the  commissioner  of  police, 
was  sent  for,  and  a  lively  conference  took 
place.  Bedri  agreed  to  release  the  Eng- 
lishman, on  condition  that  he  leave  Con- 
stantinople, in  forty-eight  hours. 

"Absurd!"  said  Mr.  Morgenthau,  "I 
want  him  now  and  I  am  going  to  take  him 
with  me.  1  am  going  now  to  the  American 
Embassy.  If  Sir  Edwin  Pears  is  not  home 
by  a  quarter  past  six,  I  shall  return  and 
I  shall  not  leave  this  place  until  1  have 
him  with  me." 

Jumping  into  his  automobile,  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau rushed  over  to  Pera,  where  he 
found  Sir  Edwin's  daughter.  "  I  am  keep- 
ing my  chauffeur  ready,"  he  told  her.  '*  I 
shall  wait  until  6:15  precisely,  and,  unless 
you  have  telephoned  me  by  that  time  that 
your  father  is  safely  home,  1  shall  drive 
over  and  get  him  myself." 

At  five  minutes  past  six,  Mr.  Morgen- 
•  thau's  telephone  rang.  Miss  Pears  in- 
formed him  that  her  father  had  just  arrived. 


The  telephone  played  an  Important  part 
in  this  rescue  as  it  did  in  many  others. 
And  the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Morgenthau 
had  a  telephone  emphasized  that  he  was 
an  ambassador  of  a  novel  kind.  When 
he  reached  Constantinople,  only  the  Turk- 
ish officials  had  telephones— the  Govern- 
ment had  never  consented  to  their  general 
use.  But  how  can  an  up-to-date  American 
exist  without  a  telephone?  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau succeeded  in  getting  telephones  into 
the  Embassy,  and  the  innovatkm  became 
general.  One  night,  soon  after  Turkey's 
entrance  into  the  war,  the  legal  adviser  to 
the  American  Embassy,  Mr.  Schmavonian, 
called  up  the  Ambassador.  "  My  telephone 
is  in!"  he  exclaimed  delightedly — ^a  timely 
bit  of  enthusiasm  which  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  events  of  the  next  day. 

THE  FRENCH  Nims 

Mrs.  Morgenthau  awoke  early  and  told 
her  husband  that  she  had  a  feeling,  or 
presentiment,  that  things  were  not  going 
well  with  the  French  puns.  "That's 
strange,"  he  said,  "  I  have  had  that  same 
idea  myself.  Let's  go  up  and  see  if  any- 
thing is  wrong."  These  French  nuns  had 
for  years  conducted  a  girls'  school  on  the 
Cathedral  grounds.  As  French  women 
and  enemies  they  now  had  no  rights  in 
l  urkey,  and  they  had  in  charge  nearly  a 
hundred  girls,  whose  position  was  likewise 
precarious.  The  crisis  had  arrived  on  the 
very  morning  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgen- 
thau, guided  apparently  by  a  happy  in- 
stinct, reached  the  building.  Six  Turkish 
policemen  had  just  taken  possession,  had 
put  all  the  children  into  the  street,  and 
forced  all  the  nuns  into  two  rooms.  The 
intention  was  to  force  the  nuns  to  leave 
immediately  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
property.  Mr.  Morgenthau  at  once  set  to 
work  on  the  telephone.  He  called  up  Mr. 
Schmavonian,  ^o  soon  came  over  with 
the  chief  of  police,  Bedri  Bey.  Another 
telephone  located  Talaat  Bey  just  as  he 
was  having  his  morning  massage.  Mr. 
Morgenthau  spent  two  hours  arguing  with 
Bedri,  locating  Turkish  officials  on  the 
telephone,  and  persuading  them  to  desist 
from  their  barbarous  enterprise.  As  a 
result  the  nuns,  instead  of  having  to  leave 
immediately,  even  without  their  religious 
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garb,  had  ten  days  to  settle  thdr  affairs, 
Mr.  Moi^thau  arranging  these  details. 

Business  talents  were  especially  desirable 
ambassadorial  qualifications  in  these  days. 
The  Turk  is  a  born  bargainer;  he  carries  the 
spirit  of  the  bazaar  into  his  diplomatic 
arrangements  and  loves  to  haggle  over 
details  even  when  human  life  is  involved. 
This  characteristic  constantly  came  to  the 
front.  The  experience  of  two  Englishmen, 
set  aside  to  be  shot  in  reprisal  for  the  kill* 
ing,  by  the  English  fleet,  of  two  Tuiks  at 
Alexandretta,  illustrates  this  almost  tragi- 
cally. As  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  pro- 
gramme, Mr.  Morgenthau  made  one  of  his 
friendly  calls  on  Enver  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
Minister  of  War 

BARGAINING  WITH  THE  TURK 

"This  will  never  do,"  he  said.  "You 
must  not  let  it  happen.  I  look  to  you  to 
stop  it." 

The  two  men  argued  the  question  for 
some  time. 

"  There  is  one  way  to  stop  it,"  Enver  said 
finally.  "There  is  such  a  thing,  you  know, 
as  paying  a  sum  of  money." 

That  certainly  was  a  purely  business 
proposition. 

"Ail  ri^t,  how  much?"  asked  the  Am- 
bassador. 

"Oh,  well,  a  nominal  sum.  Ojemal  will 
fix  it." 

The  Ambassador  consented  and  the  men 
were  released. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  soon  heard  from 
Djemai.  who  said  that  i.ooo  pounds  was 
expected  for  each  man.  The  transaction, 
that  is,  would  cost  nearly  $10,000. 

'*Your  Excellency  must  have  made  a 
mistake,"  returned  Mr.  Morgenthau. 
"You  mean  1,000  piastres,  not  1,000 
pounds." 

As  a  piastre  is  about  one  one-hundredth 
part  of  a  pound,  the  discrepancy  was  quite 
pronounced. 

"Not  at  all.'  was  the  reply.  'M  mean 
1,000  pounds— that  is.  100,000  piastres," 

After  a  proloni^ed  dispute,  the  amount 
was  fixed  at  100  pounds  a  man. 

On  another  occasion  the  Papal  Repre- 
sentative, Monsignor  Dold,  dropped  m 
at  the  American  Embassy  for  tea.  He 
was  greatly  elated  over  his  success  in  inter- 
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oediiig  for  Lieutenant  FitzgeraU,  an  En||- 

lish  submarine  commander  who  had  hA 
captured  by  the  Turks.  The  young  man 
was  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  the  Engli^ 
envoy  to  the  Vatican. 

"  Enver  has  done  me  a  great  favor,"  he 
told  Mr.  Morgenthau.  "Out  of  special 
consideration  for  the  Pope,  he  is  going  to 
show  particular  kindness  to  Untenant 
Fitzgerald." 

"Lieutenant  Fitzgerald?"  replied  the 
Ambassador.  "Don't  you  know  he  has 
been  in  a  dungeon  for  ten  days?" 

The  Papal  diplomat  did  not  know  this 
and  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  news. 
Again  it  was  a  case  of  reprisal.  A  story 
havmg  reached  Gcmstantinople  that  the 
English  were  maltreating  certahi  Ttttlcish 
prisoners  at  Cairo,  Enver  decided  tihat  two 
Englishmen  must  go  into  a  dungeon  in 
retaliation.  Several  had  drawn  lots  to  see 
which  should  have  this  experience,  and  fate 
had  picked  on  Lieutenant  Fitzgerald  as 
one  of  them.  The  Papal  envoy  imfdored 
the  American  Ambassador  to  use  his  good 
offices  with  Knver.  The  Cairo  story,  when 
Mr.  Morgenthau  investigated  it,  turned 
out  to  be  untrue. 

"This  whole  proceeding  is  a  shame;,"  he 
told  the  Minister  of  War.  *'  Here  are  these 
two  nice  fellows  shut  up  in  a  dirty  dungeon 
— and  for  nothing.  You  have  made  a 
great  mistake — the  Cairo  story  is  all  false." 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  about  it?"  asked 
Enver  of  Mr.  Morgenthau. 

TURKISH    REPARATION   FOR  MISTAKES 

"You  should  make  full  reparation;  you 
certainly  owe  them  an  apology.  1  think 
that  you  ought  to  give  these  boys  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  for  ten  days." 

The  irresistible  tendency  to  bargain 
showed  itself  once  more. 

"I'll  give  them  the  freedom  for  five 
days,"  said  Enver. 

"No,  no!"  insasted  the  Ambassador, 
"you  must  make  it  ten." 

The  point  was  finally  compromised  at 
eight!  The  released  officers  had  a  fine 
time.  The  Girls'  College  gave  them  a 
reception,  and  all  Constantinople  society 
turned  out  to  make  their  eight  days'  free- 
dom one  round  of  festivities.  When  it  was 
over,  the  Englishmen  said  that  they  would 
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be  glad  tu  go  into  the  dungeon  for  another 
ten  days  if  they  could  have  another  time 
like  that  on  emerging. 

One  day  a  tumultuous  crowd  of  foreign- 
ers besieged  the  American  Embassy. 
They  were  pleading  for  Mr.  Morgenthau's 
intercession  against  the  latest  German- 
Turkish  coup.  The  English  fleet  was  then 
bombarding  the  Dardanelles,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Turkish  claim,  attacking  un- 
fortified towns,  '{'here  were  then  from 
2,ooQ  to  3,000  Allied  citizens  in  Constanti- 
nople. They  now  learned  that  they  were 
all  to  be  sent  to  the  town  of  Gallipoli 
as  targets  for  the  English  and  French 
warships.  It  was  an  ingenious  German 
scheme  to  discourage  the  English  blockad- 
ing fleet,  not  unlike  the  stationing  of  Bel- 
gian men  and  women  in  front  of  the  ad* 
vancing  German  armies  in  Belgium.  As 
usual,  Mr.  Morgenthau  called  up  Enver  on 
the  telephone.  But  Enver  was  "very 
busy"  and  could  not  make  an  appointment. 

MR.  morgenthau's  PERSUASIONS 

"At  four  o'clock,"  he  said,  "1  have  to 
attend  a  council  of  the  Ministry." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Mr.  Morgenthau, 
"  I'll  meet  you  at  the  council  room." 

At  this  Enver  yielded  and  set  three- 
thirty  as  his  meeting  time.  To  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau's remonstrances  he  said  that  his 
act  was  an  entirely  legitimate  reprisal. 
"You  tell  the  British  Admiral  what  we  are 
going  to  do,"  he  said,  "and  he'll  stop  bom- 
barding these  unfortified  places.  Besides, 
I've  given  my  word  to  the  arniy  and  1 
cannot  break  it." 

"  But  you  certainly  don't  mean  to  send 
z,ooo  innocent  civilians  down  there," 
protested  the  Ambassador. 

Enver  finally  consented  to  send  only  lif ty 
and  that  the  youngest  men  be  selected. 
They  had  interesting  experiences  which 
have  been  described  in  the  press.  What 
the  newspapers  have  not  revealed  was  Mr. 
Morgenthau's  constant  attempts  to  get 
them  back.  He  prodded  Enver  every  day 
OTi  this  subject,  giving  him  no  rest. 

"  They've  been  down  there  long  enough," 
he  would  say  to  the  Turkish  War  Minister. 
"  You  have  redeemed  your  promise  to  the 
army.  Now  let  them  come  back." 

"Just  one  day  more!"  Enver  would  say. 


I'his  haggling  for  the  lives  of  the  civilians 
finally  resulted  in  another  victory  for  Mr. 
Morgenthau.  His  persuasions  brought 
the  party  back  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

This  Enver  Pasha,  with  whom  Mr. 
Morgenthau  had  these  almost  daily  deal- 
ings, was  quite  a  different  man  from  Talaat. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Berlin,  and,  for- 
tunately for  the  American  Ambassador, 
spoke  German  fluently.  Any  one  who 
reads  Turkish  history  for  the  last  eight 
years — the  Young  Turk  movement,  the 
deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the  Turkish 
revolution,  and  the  Balkan  wars — con- 
stantly meets  the  name  of  Enver.  This 
statesman  has  one  ruling  idea — that  he  is  a 
man  of  destiny,  a  man  almost  Divinely  ap- 
pointed to  regenerate  his  country.  In  his 
working  room  he  sits  with  a  large  picture  of 
Napoleon  on  one  side  and  one  of  Frederick 
the  Great  on  the  other.  These  men  are 
his  heroes,  and.  what  Napoleon  did  for 
France  and  Frederick  for  Prussia  Enver 
aspires  to  do  for  Turkey.  There  is,  in- 
deed, something  in  common  between  his 
career  and  that  of  the  Corsican.  Like 
Napoleon,  Enver  came  into  power  on  the 
crest  of  a  revolution.  Like  Napoleon,  he 
succeeded  in  turning  this  revolutipn  into  a 
personal  asset.  Both  men  became  power- 
ful first  as  military  men.  Enver,  no  less 
than  Napoleon,  has  had  youth  on  his  side. 
Napoleon,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  became  the 
dictator  of  France;  Enver,  who  is  now  one 
of  the  two  masters  of  Turkey,  is  only 
thirty-four.  And  in  the  fact  that  Turkey 
defeated  the  English  at  the  Dardanelles 
and  forced  their  withdrawal  Enver  sees  a 
military  triumph  that  is  almost  Napoleonic 
in  its  proportions. 

'saving  the  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

From  the  first  Enver  and  Mr.  Moiigen- 
thau  have  had  the  most  genial  intercourse 
This  friendly  association  in  itself  explains 
the  Ambassador's  success  in  saving  the 
American  educational  institutions  in  Tur- 
key not  only  from  embarrassment  but 
perhaps  from  confiscation.  The  Turks 
have  always  regarded  these  colleges  with 
suspicion.  They  have  never  understood 
why  Americans  should  spend  millions 
building  beautiful  buildings  in  so  far  away 
a  country  as  their  own.  They  have  sus- 
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pected  political  purposes;  as  Europeans 
obtained  their  entering  wedges  with  a 
bank  or  a  railroad,  the  Americans  were 
seeking  to  squeeze  themselves  in  with  a 
Robert  College.  This  feeling  prevailed 
when  Mr.  Morgenthau  arrived,  and  one  of 
his  first  tasks  was  to  disabuse  the  Turkish 
mind  of  thb  klea.  He  persuaded  Enver 
and  hb  associates  that  these  institutions 
represented  pure  philanthropy — that 
American  millionaires,  absurd  as  the  idea 
seemed  in  Turkish  eyes,  really  enjoyed 
spendmg  money  that  way.  This  new 
understanding  had  important  results,  es- 
pecially after  Turkey  abolished  the  Capit- 
ulations. These  really  constituted  the 
treaties  which,  for  centuries,  have  defined 
the  rights  of  Europeans — later  of  Ameri- 
cans—in the  Turkish  Empire.  This  aboli- 
tion, so  far  as  the  American  colleges  were 
concerned,  practically  removed  the  juris- 
diction of  the  American  Government  and 
made  them  essentially  part  of  the  Turkish 
educational  system.  Under  this  regime 
the  institutions  could  not  have  existed; 
they  would  have  had  to  close.  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau's  f^rcatest  service,  perhaps,  was 
that  he  persuaded  the  Turkish  officials  to 
permit  not  only  American,  but  even  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  schools,  to  continue 
their  work  as  before.  He  sealed  his  com- 
pact by  taking  Enver  and  ostentatiously 
calling  on  Robert  College  on  October  ist. 
the  day  the  Capitulations  were  abrogated. 
From  this  signal  the  masses  learned 
that  the  Mmister  was  friendly  and  that 
the  college  must  be  left  alone.  As  a 
complete  protection  to  the  Girls'  College, 
Mr.  Morgenthau  established  his  summer 
Embassy  in  one  of  the  college  buildings. 
The  sight  of  Enver,  with  his  suite,  taking 
tea  in  this  institution  was  not  only  one 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  Mr.  Morgenthau's 
personal  diplomacy  but  gave  the  college 
complete  immunity.  No  Turk  would  even 
have  thought  of  molesting  the  place  after 
these  evidences  of  offrcial  favor. 

MR.  morgenthau's  INFLUENCE  PERSONAL 

And  1  cannot  too  much  insist  that  these 
favors  were  all  personal.  The  Turks 
showed  their  good-will  not  necessarily  to 
the  United  States  but  to  Mr.  Morgenthau. 
"  I  am  doing  this  for  you,  Mr.  Ambassa- 


dor," they  would  say  when  granting  his 
requests.  When  he  succeeded  in  getting 
money  to  the  Evelina  Rothschild  Girls' 
School  at  Jerusalem,  the  message  came 
back  from  Djemal  Pasha,  "Tell  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau that  1  am  doing  this  for  him. " 
The  Turk  is  essentially  a  human  being; 
legal  abstractkms  do  not  impress  him; 
the  American  Government  is  not  a  popu- 
lous and  rich  country  located  several  thou- 
sand miles  away;  it  is  the  enCTgetic,  persula- 
sive,  conciliatory,  good-natured,  altogether 
likable  person  who  bears  the  title  of 
Ambassador.  "  I  love  the  American  Am- 
bassador," the  Sultan  remarked,  as  quoted 
bv  a  high  Turkish  official.  "I  see  no 
Ambassador  except  Mr.  Morgenthau." 
Certainly  the  things  these  otTicials  would  do 
for  Mr.  Morgenthau— favors  not  required 
by  ordinary  diplomatic  courtesy— have  no 
other  explanation. 

Syria  and  Palestine  contained  many 
Russian  Jews.  I  he  principles  of  warfare 
demanded  that  the  Russian  subjects 
either  leave  the  country  or  become  Turk- 
ish subjects.  But  that  process  involved 
great  difficulties.  It  required  a  money 
payment  which  few  of  these  refugees  had; 
it  also  included  military  service.  As 
a  favor  to  Mr.  Morgenthau,  the  Govern- 
ment permitted  these  Jews  to  become  citi- 
zens without  the  payment  of  the  usual 
tax  and  remitted  the  obligation  of  military 
service  for  a  year.  As  many,  despite  these 
favors,  wished  to  leave  l  urkey,  particular 
facilities  were  given  the  Ambassador  to 
transport  them  safely  to  Egypt,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  Arabs  <rf  Jaffa,  who 
were  full  of  race  prejudice. 

If  any  one  wishes  further  evidence  of  Mr. 
Morgenthau's  success,  existing  conditions 
in  Constantinople  will  furnish  it.  The 
condition  of  enemy  aliens  in  that  city  is 
probably  far  more  comfortable  than  in 
any  other  capital.  Harshly  as  we  think  of 
the  Turk,  an  Englishman  suffers  less  in- 
convenience now  in  Stamboul  than  a  Ger- 
man in  London  or  a  Russian  in  Beriin. 
At  the  beginning  thousands  of  English  and 
French  left  Constantinople,  as  already 
described.  Many,  however,  are  still  un- 
disturbed, and  such  as  have  business  are 
Still  carrying  it  on.  This  latter  fact  is 
almost  without  parallel  in  war. 
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VERDUN  AND  ERZERUM 

THE  GERMAN  AND  RUSSIAN  OFFENSIVES  AGAINST  TWO  STRONGHOLDS  OF  PARAMOUNT 
STRATEGICAL  IMPORTANCE — ^THE  RELATIONS  OP  EACH  SERIES  OF  OPERA- 
TIONS TO  ITS  PARTICULAR  THEATRE  AND  TO  THE  WAR  AS  A  WHOLE 


IT  IS  a  long,  long  way  from  Verdun  to 
Erzerum,  2,500  miles  as  the  aero- 
plane flies  and  many  more  by  water 
and  by  land.  Yet  these  two  strong- 
holds are  intimately  connected  in 
the  development  of  the  world  war.  They 
have  Strong  historical  bonds;  geographic- 
ally they  are  similarly  situated,  each  on 
the  easternmost  border  of  a  belligerent 
State.  Strategicallyp  they  mark  the  ends 
of  a  great  military  see-saw  which  pivols 
unsteadily  in  the  Balkans.  In  France  the 
fortified  camp  of  Verdun  formed  the  key- 
stone in  the  great  arch  of  French  defense; 
far  away  in  eastern  Anatolia,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  the 
ancient  fortress  of  Erzerum  is  one  of  the 
determining  positions  on  the  Turkish  road 
to  India  and  on  the  Russian  road,  through 
western  Asia  Minor,  to  long-coveted 
Stamboul. 

Lying,  as  it  does,  on  the  main  road  from 
Persia  and  Mesopotamia  to  the  Black 
Sea,  in  a  fertile  region  of  eastern  Anatolia, 
Erzerum  from  the  remotest  antiquity  has 
been  a  place  coveted  by  nations.  From  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth,  when  the  Russian  bear  began 
to  claw  at  its  portals,  Erzerum,  6,000  feet 
up  in  its  mountain  valley,  enjoyed  an  un- 
usually long  period  of  peace  and  grew  and 
prospered  like  the  green  bay  tree.  But  since 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  every  gen- 
eration of  luckless  Armenians  has  seen  some 
kind  of  border  warfare  between  their  over- 
lords, the  Kurds  and  Ottomans,  and  the 
armies  of  the  Great  White  Czar.  In  Feb* 
ruary,  1916,  Muscovite  banners  flew  once 
more  from  the  city's  broken  walls  while 
the  dislodged  Turks  —now  not  alone  but 
curiously  allied  with  (Christian  Germanic 
Powers — prepared  to  renew  the  contest 
for  its  possession. 

Verdun  was  also  an  ancient  strong  place 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  that  vague  terri- 


tory, Gaul,  which  Orsar  first  mapped  and 
described.  From  time  immemorial  it  has 
Stood  sentinel  over  the  numerous  roads 
which  cross  the  Meuse  River  at  that  point 
in  its  journey  toward  the  northern  sea 
where  its  vallev  begins  definitely  to  widen 
out.  It  is  an  example  of  the  extraordinary 
fatality  of  history  that  Verdun  should  have 
been  the  place  where  what  was  eventually 
to  become  France  definitely  split  apart  from 
what  was  to  be  Germany.  There,  in  843 
A.  D.,  was  signed  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Verdun  between  the  sons  of  Charlemagne 
contesting  the  inheritance  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  In  that  treaty  the  Teu- 
tonic principle  of  equal  division  among 
heirs  triumphed  over  the  Roman  law  of 
an  indivisible  sovereignty,  and  there  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Meuse  began  the  definite 
separation  of  the  Gallic  and  German  na- 
tionalities; modern  Germany  proclaims  the 
date  of  843  as  the  real  bqsinning  of  her 
national  existence. 

So  here  is  the  fatefulness  of  history  un- 
folding. As  Verdun,  after  the  argument  of 
swords  and  javelins  and  battle  axes,  gave 
the  Germans  the  beginnings  of  their  na- 
tionality, so  on  February  21,  1916,  to  the 
terrific  roar  of  the  mightiest  engines  of 
war  of  all  time,  Teutonic  troops  blasted, 
charged,  scrambled,  and  died  for  this  an- 
cient citadel,  leaping  toward  their  "place 
in  the  sun"  which  means  for  them  the 
dominion  of  the  world. 

Crouching  under  her  serried  forts  and 
back  of  earthworks  which  run  like  the 
furrows  of  a  plowed  field  crescent-wise 
about  the  city,  Verdun  stood  as  the  super- 
latively  strong  point  in  the  defense  of  the 
whole  Meuse  River  line,  (jerman  control 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  this  stream,  along 
with  German  control  of  its  lower  courses 
through  the  Ardenne  and  Belgium,  would 
mean  that  the  last  great  river  barrier 
stretching  squarely  across  their  path  be- 
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tween  the  Moselle  and  the  Loire  would  be 
entirely  removed. 
Of  the  three  great  military  obstacles 

to  an  army's  advance,  deserts,  mountain 
lines,  and  rivers,  the  last  are  by  far  the  most 
easily  negotiated.  In  this  particular  case, 
however,  where  the  slightest  incident  of 
terrain  could  be  immediately  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  one  of  these  two  most  ac- 
complished of  tactical  fighters,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  long  Meuse  River  line  of  de- 
fense for  the  French  nation  was  greatly 
magnified  in  value.  Between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Loire,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
make  very  clear,  all  the  rivers  run  in  the 
direction  of  Paris  and  their  sources  can  be 
easily  circumvented  by  an  enemy  who  is 
advancing  into  France  from  the  Palatinate 
and  Lorraine. 

Both  Verdun  and  Erzerum  are,  then,  for 
the  reasons  briefly  suggested,  fortresses  of 
great  importance  to  the  localities  which 
they  are  charged  with  guarding.  The  im- 
I>ortance  which  each  bears  to  the  whole 
war  is  a^  enttrdy  different  thing.  Verdun 
was  flush  agpinst  the  heart  of  the  French 
defense,  exemplified  by  the  main  French 
army  massed  to  hold  it.  Frzerum  is  more 
than  800  miles  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
Turkish  military  structure  and  was  covered, 
in  February,  by  only  about  one  fifth  of  the 
Ottoman  main  army.  A  great  decision 
near  Verdun  over  either  army,  whether 
French  or  German,  would  have  a  deciding 
influence  on  the  continental  war,  whereas 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  Turkish  or 
Russian  Caucasus  armies  would  have  only 
a  very  remote  bearing  on  the  main  struggle. 
The  French  front  is  the  decisive  theatre. 

WHAT  ERZERUM  MEANS 

The  position  of  Erzerum  in  its  strategic 
relation  to  either  the  Turkish  or  Russian 
campaign  in  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  the 
Caucasus,  and  to  any  joint  Russo-British 
operations  in  Mesopotamia  was  and  is  more 
important  than  any  other  one  position 
in  that  whole  theatre.  The  position  of 
this  ancient  stronghold  has  always  had  a 
dual  stratef!;ic  personality:  First,  it  acts 
as  a  direct  bar  to  an  advance  from  the 
Caucasus  through  Armenia  in  the  direction 
of  Anatolia  and  the  Bosporus,  in  very 
much  the  same  way  that  Przemysl  barred 


the  roads  along  the  northern  Carpathians 
against  the  Russians  in  Galida;  secondly, 

it  controls  the  roads  from  Armenia  toward 
Persia,  acting  thus  as  a  flanking  position, 
much  as  Plevna  flanked  the  line  of  Russian 
advance  into  Thrace,  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1877-78. 

So  kmg  as  Erzerum  remained  in  Turkish 
hands,  covered  by  a  strong  field  army,  the 
Russians  could  neither  advance  directly 
into  Armenia  nor  could  they  launch  any 
sustained  offensive  from  the  Caucasus  into 
northern  Persia  without  the  danger  of  being 
attacked  in  flank  and  rear.  Therefore  it 
was  all-imp>ortant  for  the  Russians  to  cap- 
ture Erzerum  and  very  necessary  indeed 
for  the  Turks  to  hold  it. 

As  a  defensive  position  for  the  Russians 
the  configuratk>n  of  the  ground  at  Erzerum 
is  not  tactically  so  favorable  as  it  was 
for  the  Turks,  but  it  covers  the  important 
road  crossings  that  have  been  mentioned 
above  and  deprives  the  Turks  of  the  works» 
Stores,  and  arsenal  which  they  had  created 
and  maintained  there  at  the  cost  of  enor- 
mous  labor. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  ERZERUM  TO  RUSSIA 

As  a  point  of  departure  or  as  a  link  in. 
Russian  offense  the  position  must  be 

analyzed  according  to  the  particular  use 
to  be  made  of  it.  On  the  basis  of  a  cam- 
paign westward  through  Anatolia  its  value 
is  limited.  The  reasons  are  fairly  obvious. 
The  nearest  point  on  their  railroad  through 
lOirs  is  about  one  hundred  miles  of  tumul- 
tuous mountains  away  eastward.  North- 
ward toward  the  Black  Sea  the  high  range 
of  the  Pontine  Mountains  parallels  the 
southern  shore  of  that  sea,  rendering 
heavy  transport  across  it,  except  along  the 
single  good  road  from  Trebizond,  almost 
prohibitively  difficult.  It  will  thus  be 
evident  that,  even  though  the  Russians 
hold  the  Black  Sea  sufficiently  to  transport 
all  their  stores  across  it,  they  are  still  con- 
fronted with  the  difficulty  of  these  Pontine 
trails  to  negotiate  in  order  to  reach  a 
westward-moving  army  based  on  Erzerum. 

The  capture  of  the  important  Black  Sea 
port  of  Trebizond  became  a  necessary 
sequence  of  the  conquering  of  Erzerum, 
because  from  Trebizond  the  excellent  road 
just  mentioned  runs  by  easy  grades  140 
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THB  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  IN  ASIA  MINOR 

After  the  capture  of  F.rzerum  the  Russian  forces  pushed  on  in  three  lolumns,  one  toward  Trcbi/onLi.  the 
seoMKi  toward  Krzingan  and  Sivas,  where  the  nuin  I  urkish  army  had  its  base,  and  the  third  column  southward 
to  Mash  and  Birlis.  The  capture  of  Eflcmm  and  the  advance  into  Asia  Minor  enabled  the  Russians  to 
capture  Kermanshah.  in  Pcnia«  and  to  tam  vcstwud  towanl  Bagdad,  with  the  aim  of  cofiperating  with  the 
Bntisb  in  Mesopotamia 


miles  southeastward  into  the  fortress.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Turks  had 
hoped  to  retain  control  of  the  Black  Sea 
so  as  to  ship  supplies  by  water  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Tfcbuiond.  When  that 
control  was  lost  the  position  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  the  Caucasus  became  vcrv  difficult, 
because  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  supply 
it  with  munitions.  The  closest  railroad 
point  was  nearly  300  miles  to  the  south 
over  bad  roads  which  ran  across  difficult 
mountain  passes,  exposed  the  whole  way 
to  a  flank  attack  from  the  enemy.  An  al- 
most equally  impossible  route  for  supplies 
lay  from  the  vicinity  of  Angora,  a  rail  head 
more  than  400  miles  to  the  west  of  Erzerum, 
in  the  centre  of  Anatolia. 

It  is  when  we  turn  southward  that  we 
find  the  greatest  value  of  this  Russian 
conquest,  but  here  again  there  are  geo- 
graphical barriers  in  the  way.  South  of 
Erzerum,  at  distances  varying  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  miles,  the  high  ridges 
the  Armenian  Taurus,  involved  and  com- 
plex as  are  the  Balkans,  act  in  the  double 
capacity  of  confining  agents  for  Russian 
army  corps  campaigning  southward,  and 
as  naturally  good  diefensive  lines  for  the 
Bagdad  Railway  running  at  their  feet. 

A  knowledge  of  the  strategic  conditions 


thus  briefly  reviewed  thrown  upon  the 
topographical  background  of  eastern  An- 
atolia, which  may  be  best  appreciated 
after  an  examination  of  the  chart  on  page 
1 14,  ought  to  give  a  sound  idea  of  the  Rus- 
sian accomplishment  on  the  easternmost 
front  of  the  Great  War.  It  ought  also  to 
throw  into  proper  relief  the  problems 
which  confronted  both  the  Russian  and  the 
Turco-German  staffs  as  spring  crept  slowly 
over  Asia  Minor  at  the  end  of  March. 

There  are  three  roads  which  lead  through 
the  southern  and  eastern  mountains  en- 
circling Rrzerum:  one  comes  out  of  the 
northeast  from  Olti;  another  runs  up 
from  the  city  of  Mush,  in  the  south.  The 
mam  high  road  from  Kars  across  the 
mountains  eastward  winds  in  by  way  of 
Deve  Boyoun — the  "Camel's  Pass"  this 
is  called.  Lach  one  of  these  three  gaps 
in  the  hills  was  fortified  with  ancient 
permanent  works  and  new  temporary 
works  which  the  Turks  had  hurriedly  made 
during  the  last  year.  The  Camel's  Pass, 
which  is  the  lowest  and  most  accessible, 
was  most  strongly  fortified;  the  southern, 
although  closer  to  the  city  than  the  other 
two,  was  the  most  difficult  to  attack. 

All  former  invasions  of  the  Erzerum 
Valley  from  the  east  have  come  ak>ng  the 
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ERZERUM,  FEBRUARY  IITH-i6tH 

The  Russians,  who  in  the  early  part  of  February  had  pushed  back  the  Turkish  detachments  that  Op- 
posed them,  after  a  remarkable  advance  through  the  mountains  in  the  dead  of  winter,  mched  the  main 
Turkish  position  at  Deve  Boyoun  (the  "Camel's  Pass")  on  February  nth.  By  February  14th  the  main 
position  fell  to  their  assault  and  the  Turkish  forces  were  in  retreat  at  all  points.  Of  the  three  passes  in 
the  ridges  covering  Lrzerum,  the  Russians  chose  the  centre  one  because,  although  it  was  the  most  heavily 
fortified  of  the  three,  its  fall  would  at  once  paralyze  the  Turkish  resistance.  It  also  was  approached  by 
ttie  best  load.  On  February  16th,  the  Russians  occtipied  the  town,  destrajrfaig  the  Turkish  rear  guanl 
left  to  cover  the  retreat.  With  the  exception  of  this  rear  guard  and  about  250  pieces  of  artillery  of  various 
ages  the  Turks  made  good  their  escape,  realizing  that  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  shut  up  in  their 
fortifications  they  would  lose  their  whole  command.  They  retired  with  their  main  force  straight  westward 
toward  Erzingan  and  Sivas.  A  detachment  went  to  Trcbizond  and  another  retreated  south  to  Diarbekir. 
The  Turkish  army  in  this  area  on  the  1st  of  April  was  refitting  at  Sivas.  while  the  Russians  had  pushed 
about  100  miles  out  from  Erzerum  in  ail  directioiu.  Up  to  the  ist  oi  April  th^  had  made  no  decided 
advance  to  the  west  in  large  force 


centre  road  from  Kars,  and  it  was  rightly 

expected  that  this  would  be  the  road  taken 
by  the  Grand  Duke.  In  addition  to  the 
first  Hne  works  along  this  main  pass, 
strong  secondary  positions  extended  back 
to  the  city  on  both  sides  of  the  main  road. 
The  dty  itself  was  surrounded  by  a  con- 
tinuous parapet,  intended  by  the  ancients 
to  hold  off  raidini^  columns  of  cavalry, 
but  good  for  nothing  else. 

Along  this  high  road  from  Kars  through 
the  Camel's  Pass,  through  and  over  the 
Turks'  defenses,  the  Russian  main  ad- 
vance drove  clear  into  the  citadel,  while 
small  detachments  covered  the  flanks  of 
that  line  of  attack  to  the  north  and  south. 
To  accomplish  their  objective,  the  Rus- 
sians made  their  way  throu^  mountain 
passes  at  altitudes  of  from  6,000  to  9,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  in  the  dead  of  a 


Caucasian  winter,  through  deep  snows  and 

extreme  cold.  Early  in  February,  their 
advance  guards  had  driven  back  Turkish 
detachments  along  the  frontier.  The  Otto- 
man forces,  as  soon  as  they  discovered 
the  magnitude  of  the  Russian  movement, 
fell  back  gradually  on  to  their  main 
positions.  Deve  Boyoun  was  first  at- 
tacked on  February  nth,  and,  by  the 
14th,  the  two  most  important  works  had 
been  carried  by  assault.  Realizing  the 
hopelessness  of  their  positions,  the  Turks 
thereupon  promptly  evacuated  Erzerum 
and  withdrew  in  a  general  direction  west- 
ward, leaving  a  strong  rear  guard  to  delay 
their  opponents. 

On  February  i6th,  the  Russians  trium- 
phantly occupied  the  city  of  Erzenuq 
and,  streaming  through  it,  spread  out  northj 
and  south  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
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Turks.    The  main  body  of  the  Ottoman 
amiy  hdd  on  stnught  west  for  Erzingan 
I  and  beyond,  while  smaller  detachments 
retreated  north  toward  Trebizond  and 
I  southward  on  the  road  to  Diarbekir.  The 
'  Turkish  rearguard,   fighting  very  stub- 
I  bomly,  was  badly  cut  up  and  several 
I  thousand  men  of  it  captured.  A  few 
days  before  the  occupation,  the  Turks 
had  removed  the  bulk  of  their  military 
'  stores  from   Erzerum,  but  the  Kussians 
harvested  a  very  useful  amount  of  them, 
including  about  3$o  cannon  of  various 
^  types  and  ages. 

Thanks  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  delay 
dearly  bought  by  their  rearguard,  the 
main  forces  of  the  Turks  got  clear  away. 
I  The  Russians,  although  they  pressed  their 
advantage  with  great  vigor»  were  held 
up  by  increasing  difficulties  in  their  com- 
munications and  prevailing  bad  weather, 
but  in  spite  of  any  and  all  obstacles,  their 
advance  detachments  before  the  end  of 
Match  had  occuiHed  Baiburt  and  the 
fords  of  the  Chorok  River,  seventy-five 
miles  northwest  of  Erzerum  on  the  road 
'i>  Trebizond.  Close  on  the  heels  of  the 
lurks,  lhe\  t(K)k  hrzingan,  an  important 
position  already  referred  to,  no  miles  west 
I  of  Erzerum,  on  the  high  road  to  Sivas. 
In  the  s<juth,  Russian  divisions  took  and 
held  both  .Mush  and  Ritlis,  with  the 
outlying  and  tributary  districts  of  these 
large  cities  west  of  Lake  Van  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Armenian  Taurus,  the 
high  mountain  wall  which  stretched  across 
their  pathway  toward  the  copper  mines 
of  Diarbekir  and  the  Bagdad  RaUway. 

THE  RUSSIAN  ADVANCE 

Freed  thus  from  the  Turkish  menace  of 
Eizerum  on  their  right  flank,  the  Russian 
advance  into  Persia  was  pushed  with  great 
.  vigor  and  success.  They  promptly  took 
the  large  city  of  Kermanshah,  a  Turkish 
headquarters  and  basis  of  anti-Russian 
Persian  propaganda,  only  170  miles  away 
on  the  road  to  Bagdad.  In  front  of  this 
•southernmost  detachment  of  the  Russian 
armies  still  lay,  in  April,  the  formidable 
obstacle  of  the  Karind  Pass  in  the  Dalahu 
Mountains,  strongly  held  by  the  Turks. 

The  effect  of  the  fall  of  Erzerum,  then, 
although  a  great  tribute  to  Russian  energy 


and  persistence,  had  not  by  the  end  of 
March  resulted  in  anything  decisive  in 

that  theatre  of  war.  It  will  have  great 
significance  for  the  Russians  only  in  case 
they  are  able  to  follow  up  their  success. 
By  the  first  of  April  this  ability  naturally 
remained  to  be  proved.  Up  to  that  time 
they  had  still  been  unable  to  capture 
the  Black  Sea  port  of  Trebizond,  and  in 
the  direction  of  their  other  offensive  oper- 
ations to  the  west  and  south  they  were 
confronted  by  mountain  ranges  almost  as 
difiicutt  as  those  effectively  confronting 
the  armies  of  Italy.  The  Turks  held  the 
passes  of  these  mountain  ranges  in  familiar 
territory,  and  under  cover  of  them  they 
were  able  to  manceuvre  undisturbed. 

THE  VALUE  OP  VERDUN 

With  this  brief  glimpse  through  the 

back  door  of  the  war,  let  us  turn  now  to  its 
main  gateway,  to  its  chief  focus.  To  ap- 
preciate what  Verdun  means  in  a  military 
sense  we  must  get  out  of  our  minds  the 
idea  of  the  dty  or  of  the  fortress  itself; 
Verdun  must  acquire  for  us  a  far  wkler 
significance.  When  military  organizations 
such  as  those  of  France  or  Germany  take 
the  offensive,  no  matter  how  small  the 
operations  may  be,  there  is  always  behind 
them  and  animating  them  the  essential 
object  (A'  the  destruction  of  the  hostile 
main  army.  Political  conditions,  the  cap- 
ture of  a  city,  the  occupation  of  territory, 
the  acquisition  of  material,  the  administra- 
tion of  all  State  matters  are  subordinate 
to  this  one  thing,  if  the  hostile  main  army 
is  destroyed  or  irreparably  broken  the 
invaded  country  lies  at  the  conquerors' 
feet;  they  may  then  go  where  they  choose; 
they  have  the  power  then  of  life  and 
death  over  the  inhabitants  and  their 
government;  all  the  resources  of  that 
country  are  thenceforward  in  their  hands. 

It  was  for  such  a  purpose  that  the 
superb  French  attacks  of  September  and 
October,  1915,  were  launched,  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  German  main  army. 
Now  as  has  been  many  times  explained 
in  these  articles,  the  true  line  of  a  deter- 
minative French  offensive — that  is  to 
say,  the  line  along  which,  if  successful, 
they  would  reap  the  maximum  benefits- 
lies  from  the  Verdun  area  to  the  northeast 
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by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  River 
to  the  Rhine.  This  is  the  "Tr^es  Gap" 
route,  the  shortest  line  into  the  heart  of 
Germany.  Could  the  French  once  possess 
themselves  of  that  line,  which  as  a  pre- 
requisite would  require  the  reduction  of 
the  Geniian  fortress  of  Metz,  the  whole 
German  force  in  western  France  and 
Belgium  would  be  turned  out  of  its  posi> 
tion  and  made  to  retire  because  its  vital 
arteries  of  supply  would  be  threatened. 

Conversely,  the  shortest  line  from  Ger- 
many to  the  heart  of  military  France  lies 
across  this  Verdun  area  and  for  this  reason 
the  main  body  of  the  French  army  has 
been  crouching  behind  it  these  many 
months.  It  is  an  axiom  of  strategy  that 
whenever  possible  the  shortest  line  is 
always  followed  to  the  heart  of  the  enem/s 
defense  and  his  main  army  forced  to  give 
decisive  battle.  At  the  be^^inning  of  the 
present  war,  the  strategic  deployment  of 
the  main  French  army  was  made  in  the 
area  immediately  behind  these  eastern 
barrier  forts,  and  all  arrangements  and 
plans  by  the  French  Staff  have  always 
taken  primarily  into  consideration  that  this 
line  of  advance  was  the  most  probable 
one  on  the  part  of  Germany. 

In  their  great  autumn  offensive,  already 
alluded  to,  the  French  attacked  the 
Germans  in  the  Artois  and  Champagne 
districts,  with  a  view  not  only  of  making 
them  reinforce  these  lines  and,  by  break- 
ing in  on  each  side  of  this  Teutonic 
salient,  of  destroying  what  could  be 
drawn  into  that  sector;  their  main  idea 
was  to  follow  up  the  initial  operations  in 
Champagne  by  launching  a  great  offensive 
from  the  Verdun  area  against  the  German 
keypoint  of  Metz  wiSi  the  object  of 
seizing  the  line  of  the  JMoselle  and  the 
Treves  Gap.  But  the  French  attacks  in 
Artois  and  Champagne  were  so  decisively 
beaten  back  that  the  attempt  against 
Metz  was  either  abandoned  or  postponed. 
Certainly  it  was  never  started. 

THE  ANTICIPATED  COUNTER  STROKE 

After  the  failure  of  this  French  offen- 
sive, it  became  evident  that  before  long 
the  Germans  would  try  a  main  attack 
in  their  turn  against  the  whole  French 
positk>n.    In  this  theatre  they  had  not 
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attempted  any  general  oHensive  since  the 
first  great  drive  across  Belgium  and  Frsmce 
in  August,  1914,  which  was  stopped  short 
and  turned  back  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Mame.  An  attempt  had  been  made  since 
then  to  reach  the  Channel  ports,  but  that 
was  undertaken  with  only  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  forces  on  the  extreme 
German  right.  In  the  intervening  time 
the  Russians  had  been  beaten  back  on  the 
eastern  front  and  the  offensive  power 
largely  taken  out  of  their  army;  Serbian 
resistance  had  been  beaten  down  and  a 
road  opened  up  through  the  Balkans  into 
Turkey,  thereby  insuring  much-needed 
supplies  for  the  Central  Powers  so  long 
as  they  could  keep  it  open.  By  continuing 
threats  against  Egypt,  by  the  success  of 
their  Turkish  allies  at  the  Dardanelles 
and  in  .Mcv)potamia,  and  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  unrest  in  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
India,  Greece,  and  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  general,  great  numbers  of  the 
Entente  Allies'  troops  had  been  drawn 
away  into  those  theatres,  while  at  tbe 
same  time  practically  all  the  first  line 
German  and  Austrian  troops  were  re- 
leased from  the  Balkans  and  their  places 
taken  by  Bulgarian  and  Ottoman  corps. 

The  combined  effect  and  the  inter- 
relation of  the  different  phases  of  this 
continuing  threat  were  carefully  explained 
in  "The  Road  to  Egypt  and  India"  in  the 
World's  Work  for  March.  Once  drawn 
into  the  Near  East,  these  Entente  troops 
coukl  not  be  brought  back  again  with  any 
celerity  to  the  French  front.  Short  oif 
India  or  South  Africa  they  were  about  as 
far  away  from  the  decisive  theatre  of  war 
as  they  could  get. 

WHY  A  WINTER  CAMPAIGN  IN  FRANCE 

When  it  came  to  planning  further  of-  ^ 

fensive  movements — a  winter  campaign  i 
into  Russia  offering  no  advantages  at  all  j 
—the  German  Staff,  in  view  of  all  the  ■ 
foregoing  and  whatever  other  reasons  may 
have  actuated  them,  determined  on  a 
winter  campaign  into  France.  Although 
much  more  difficult  than  a  campaign  in 
summer,  the  dilTiculties  were  not  con- 
sidered by  any  means  insurmountable^ 
and,  moreover,  the  Germans  believed  | 
that  their  seasoned  troops  (who  had  been 
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used  to  manoeuvering  constantly  for  several 
months  in  the  Russian  and  Balkan  theatres 

of  operations)  oa^t  to  have  an  advantage 

over  French  troops  who  had  been  con- 
fined to  their  trenches  during  the  same 
period.  Since  the  Battle  of  the  Mame  the 
French  had  engaged  in  no  battles  of 
mancsuvie  whatever,  and  the  Gennans 
rightly  reasoned  that  whatever  disadvan- 
tages this  might  imply  for  the  excellently 
trained  French  army  could  much  more 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  partially 
trained  British  forces.  Moreover,  neither 
the  French  nor  the  Briti^  lines  had  ever 
been  subjected  to  the  full  power  of  German 
and  Austrian  heavy  artillery  firing  torpedo 
shell,  by  which  means  the  Russian  lines 
along  the  Dunajec  at  Gorlice  and  Tarnow, 
in  the  first  days  of  May,  191 5,  had  been 
broken  and  driven  back.  The  Germans 
3lso  well  knew  that  they  <^reatly  out- 
matched the  French  in  the  number  and 
calibres  of  their  heavy  artillery,  and  they 
believed  they  had  a  reasonable  chance  of 
gaining  at  least  temporary  control  of  the 
air  at  the  main  points  of  attack  for  the 
direction  of  their  artillery  fire.  Further 
into  the  enemy's  territory  dirigibles  were 
counted  upon  to  do  reconnaissance  work 
as  weD  as  to  attack  railroad  junctkms, 
bridges*  and  lines  of  communications, 
thus  retarding  the  manoeuvering  of  French 
reserve  units  behind  their  front.  In 
January,  it  may  be  remembered,  most  of 
the  German  first  line  army  corps  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Polish  front  and 
from  the  Balkans  to  be  given  a  much- 
needed  rest  at  the  end  of  their  continuous 
Russian  and  Serbian  campaigns.  These 
army  corps  were  to  be  used  when  needed 
on  the  French  front. 

THE  GERMAN  OBJECTIVE 

In  some  ways  conditions  in  early 
l  ebruary  might  be  compared  to  those 
obtaining  at  the  beginning  of  the  war; 
that  is  to  say,  the  German  main  army 
was  made  available  on  the  western  front 
while  smaller  and  secondary  units  of 
that  army,  with  the  main  Austro-Hungar- 
ian  forces,  held  the  armies  of  Russia  and 
Italy,  both  of  which  had  been  pretty  well 
fought  down.  It  is  practically  certain 
that  Joffre  and  his  staff  knew  all  these 


things  perfectly  well,  appreciated  the 
causes,  and  anticipated  the  effect.  But 

due  to  the  great  losses  in  personnel  to 
which  the  French  army  has  been  subjected 
since  the  war  began  and  because  he  had 
not  yet  the  weight  of  heavy  artillery  he 
neected,  Joffre  could  not»  even  had  he  so 
desired,  forestall  the  Germans  and  him- 
self take  the  offensive  ahead  of  his  op- 
ponent. Moreover,  once  the  German 
intention  to  attack  became  clear — and  it 
was  perfectly  clear  to  the  French  General 
Staff  more  than  ten  days  before  the  first 
advance  was  made  on  Verdun— French 
strategy,  staking  its  plans  on  the  failure 
of  the  German  effort,  rightly  anticipated 
opportunities  for  counter  strokes.  The 
only  questions  were  where  would  the 
German  preliminary  attacks  begin  and 
where  would  their  main  attack  fall. 

THE  DISPOSITION  OF  THE    FRENCH  ARMY 

Now  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
the  French  main  army,  remember  that 
the  bulk  of  it  lay  behind  the  Verdun  area. 
Its  communications  ran,  not  toward  Paris, 

as  the  general  impression  p;oes,  but  south 
by  west  to  the  centre  of  France.  In  a 
military  even  more  than  in  a  social  sense, 
Paris  is  no  kmger  France.  The  armies 
draw  their  prindpal  supplies  and  personnel 
from  elsewhere,  and  the  capital  is  merely 
a  great  fortress  and  point  d  'appui  behind 
the  French  left  centre.  Westward  of  the 
Paris  meridian  lay  the  British  army  cover- 
ing the  Channel  ports  and  that  part  of  the 
continent  which  is  nearest  to  England. 
Germany  has  never  for  one  moment 
abandoned  the  idea  of  |x)ssessing  these 
ports  and  the  strip  of  coast  forming  their 
hinterland;  by  gaining  them  submarine 
warfare  would  be  immeasurably  facilitated 
and  a  direct  invasion  of  England  itself 
brought  wnthin  the  realm  of  possibility. 
The  British  army,  therefore,  and  rightly, 
will  under  no  circumstances  move  away  in 
bulk  from  these  Channel  ports  but  will  de- 
fend them  to  the  last. 

Keeping  these  dispositions  clearly  in 
mind  and  remembering  the  reasons  which 
made  them  necessary,  the  German  ob- 
jective looms  up  in  its  major  defmition. 
CouM  they  sucoBed  in  driving  the  French 
back  out  of  the  Veidun  area  the  retreat 
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or  withdrawal  would  lie  back  on  their 
lines  of  communication  toward  the  south- 
east and,  the  British  remaining  where 
they  were,  the  two  main  armies  might  be 
strategically  separated,  with  the  fortress 
at  Paris  as  the  stop-gap  or  connecting 
link  between  them. 

THE  GREAT  FRENCH  BOW 

In  a  figure  very  typical  of  its  great 
strength  the  French  army  lay  in  the  shape 
of  a  bow»  with  one  end  on  Compi^gne, 
55  miles  northeast  of  Paris,  the  other  end 
in  front  of  the  entrenched  camp  of  Belfort, 
in  the  tip  of  Alsace  on  the  Swiss  frontier. 
The  centre  of  this  great  drawn  bow,  where 
.tiie  grip  of  the  archer  hohls  it,  was  at 
Veidun.  Opposite  the  two  wings  of  the 
French  bow  are  the  most  thoroughly 
developed  lines  of  German  debarkation: 
one,  the  old  Metz-Strassburg  line  along 
which  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tioops  can  be  entrained  and  detrained  in 
two  or  three  days;  the  other,  developed 
since  the  war  began,  extending  from 
Rheims  on  the  Aisne  to  Peronne  on  the 
Somme  River.  Face  to  face  with  the 
prench  army  alone,  then,  the  Germans 
possessed  a  highly  vitalized  "enveloping 
front."  True,  the  British  army  stretched 
around  the  German  right  flank,  but  this 
army  had  been  "contained"  and,  unless 
it  cuuld  uncover  decidedly  more  ability 
for  sustained  offensive  than  an3fthing  it 
had  hitherto  shown,  it  could  be  isolated 
from  the  main  plan  of  German  offensive 
to  the  east. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the 
principal  German  attacks  directed  against 
the  fortress  of  Verdun,  presumably  the 
strongest  position  on  the  entire  western 
front,  rather  than  against  the  flanks  of  the 
French  army? 

Here  is  the  answer.  In  the  first  place, 
Verdun,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
is  the  keypoint  in  the  control  of  the  line 
of  the  .\leuse  River.  To  hold  it  and  its 
area  the  French  were  obliged  to  reinforce 
their  centre:  in  other  words,  they  were 
forced  to  draw  the  bulk  of  their  main 
army  within  reach  of  the  jaws  of  a  char- 
acteristically planned  German  strategic 
vise.  Once  the  French  army  could  be  so 
concentrated  in  defense  the  German  object 


would  be  to  smash  in  the  Verdun  ,  salient 

and  then  invade  it  with  terrific  force  on 
either  flank.  Any  hope  for  success  in 
this  strategic  trap  depended  up>on  the 
sustained  probability  of  taking  the  fortress 
of  Verdun  and  the  line  of  the  Meuse  River 
which  it  dominated.  These  were  the 
reasons  why  the  German  operations  of  the 
first  month  were  aimed  at  the  reduction  of 
Verdun.  j 

On  the  other  hand — so  Germany  rea- 
soned—should their  attacks  fail  at  last, 
enough  ground  to  the  front  might  still  be 
gained  in  the  most  critical  part  of  their 
own  defensive  line  greatly  to  hamper  the 
French  in  any  future  counter  offensive. 
In  addition— and  still  we  are  reasoning 
in  German  terms— if  they,  with  their 
predominance  of  heavy  artillery  and 
troops,  could  not  break  through  with  their 
utmost  endeavor  and  at  whatever  sacrifice, 
they  might  thereafter  be  correspondingly 
certain  that  no  Prench  and  British  att^ 
could  permanently  shatter  their  own  de-  | 
fense.  Falling  back,  then,  to  the  old 
deadlock  on  the  western  front  with  a  sense 
of  finality  never  before  acknowledged, 
they  would  still  have  left  some  cards  to 
play:  a  summer  campaign  into  Russia  or  | 
a  direct  smash  at  the  Channel  pcMts. 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  the  purpose  of 
the  German  attack  against  Verdun  was 
to  destroy  the  French  army  by  dividing 
it  from  the  British,  holding  the  British, 
and  concentrating  on  the  French.  With 
this  conception  of  the  strategic  ideas  un- 
derlying the  German  offensive  of  February 
and  March,  we  may  pass  to  a  hasty  review 
and  estimate  of  the  actual  operations  which  i 
were  started  against  the  fortress  of  Verdun  ' 
on  the  2ist  of  Pebruary. 

THB  HEAVIEST  FIGHTING  OP  THE  WAR 

Verdun,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  . 
is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hills  which 
average  about  1 50  feet  of  elevation  above 
the  town  itself.  The  main  ridge  of  these 
hills,  crowned  by  the  strongest  permanent 
French  positions,  lies  in  an  arc  traced  on  a 
five-mile  diameter  from  the  centre  of  the 
city.  Twenty-four  separate  fortifications, 
with  armored  concrete  works  and  mount- 
ing heavy  guns  of  position,  guard  this 
line,  and  between  them  since  the  war 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  VERDUN 

The  Germin  unvltv,  wMeh  began  against  Venfnn  dn  Fdmnry  3ist.  oontiiraed  with  vnatnted  Any 

thfough  the  end  of  March.  The  advances  made  during  this  time  are  indicated  on  the  diagram.  They 
are  the  greatest  advances  that  have  been  made  by  either  side  on  the  western  front  since  the  German  ad- 
vance into  France  in  August;  1914.  The  Germans  on  the  ist  of  April  confronted  the  French  main  podtkms 
east  of  the  Meuse  River,  and  were  lauoching  attacks  west  of  the  river  so  as  to  drive  the  French  horn 
audi  of  their  postttons  as  oouM  bring  enfilading  and  reverw  artiileiy  fire  to  bear  on  the  Germans  east 
of  the  Meuse.  The  attacks  and  defense  have  been  made  with  great  determination  by  both  sides  and  the 
battles  resulting  have  been  the  greatest  of  the  war.  In  spite  of  their  great  efforts  the  French  were  unable 
entirely  to  stop  the  German  advaacBb  which,  although  stow,  kept  going  ahead.  No  decaioo  had  beau  ar- 
rived at  up  to  the  ist  of  April 


began  the  heaviest  fieidworks  possible  have 
been  constructed.  Out  in  front  of  this 
main  ridge  of  forts,  to  the  points  on  the 
extreme  front  that  for  so  many  months 
were  held  by  the  French,  succe«;sive  lines 
of  fieidworks  strengthened  every  advan- 
tageous scrap  of  terrain  available  in  the 
intervening  four  and  a  half  to  six  miles. 

Of  this  great  spider's  web  the  north* 
eastern  point  formed  more  of  a  salient 
than  any  other  part  of  the  entrenched 
camp,  and  this  angle  terminated  in  the 
key  fort  of  Douaumont. 

From  end  to  end  the  German  front  of 
attack  reached  all  the  way  from  the 
famous  St.  Mihiel  salient,  twenty  miles 
to  the  south,  and  east  of  the  Meuse  around 
to  west  of  the  Meuse,  the  whole  line  with 
all  its  sinuosities  covering  about  seventy^ 
five  miles  of  latent  volcano.  That  region 
immediately  north  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient 
around  the  town  of  Fresnes  is  so  swampy 
in  the  early  spring  that  it  became  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  carry  on  a  modern  at- 
tack across  it.  For  this  reason  the  heavy 
German  assaults  of  the  Verdun  attack 
were  not  delivered  in  that  area. 


During  the  first  few  days  succeeding 
February  21st  the  main  drive  was  directed 
against  the  northeast  salient  of  the  fortress 

defined  by  the  fort  of  Douaumont  and 
the  fieidworks  in  front  of  it.  To  press 
their  attacks  home  the  (Germans  had 
reinforced  this  sector  by  four  army  corps 
which  with  their  auxiliaries  amounted 
to  about  200,000  men.  This  number, 
added  to  the  forces  already  deployed  on 
this  front,  brought  the  total  of  German 
effort  converged  on  Verdun  up  to  about 
520,000  men  of  all  arms.  The  German 
artillery,  brought  up  by  railroads  reaching 
every  part  of  their  lines  in  this  area,  re- 
presented the  greatest  amount  of  heavy 
sieqe  ordnance  ever  gathered  together  in  a 
single  operation  in  the  history  of  warfare. 
Their  whole  force  of  artillery  in  action 
consisted  of  more  than  5,000  pieces  of 
3-inch  calibre  and  over. 

The  French  artillery,  outside  of  their 
fortress  pieces,  consisted  of  26-centimeter 
howitzers  and  30-centimeter  guns  of  mod- 
em design  but  comparativiely  few  in 
number.  Their  main  reliance  lay  in  their 
pieces  of  smaller  calibre  among  which 
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their  extremely  eflfident  7$-  and 
millimeter  calibre  field  guns  greatly  pre- 
dominated. In  this  lighter  artillery  the 
French  more  than  held  their  own,  though 
the  Germans  outnumbered  them  greatly, 
as  we  have  said,  in  heavy  artilleiy.  In 
aSrial  equipment  the  Germans,  who  had 
concentrated  in  this  locality  a  great  many 
of  their  new  battle-planes  of  huge  dimen- 
sions, were  able  at  the  beginning  of  their 
attack  to  obtain  control  of  the  air,  which 
gave  them  a  distinct  advantage  in  the 
direction  of  their  artillery  fire. 

AROimO  DOUAUMONT 

By  the  last  of  February,  the  French  had 
been  driven  from  all  their  advanced  posi- 
tions to  their  main  line  on  the  eastern 
front  of  the  fortress  and  the  strong,  per- 
manent work  of  Douaumont  had  been 
taken.  The  average  advance  here  was 
about  five  miles.  During  March  the 
Germans  bent  their  efforts  toward  clear- 
ing the  west  bank  of  the  Meuse,  from  that 
direction  their  lines  immediately  east  of 
the  river  on  the  north  front  of  the  fortress 
being  exposed  to  reverse  fire  from  the 
French  artillery.  The  combats  resulting 
from  these  operations  were  the  most 
severe  of  the  whole  war. 

In  their  assaults  on  Verdun  the  Ger- 
mans revealed  nothing  new  in  their 
methods  of  attack.  They  prologued 
every  advance  with  terrific  artillery  pre- 
paration, and  their  infantry  was  never 
sent  in  until  this  was  complete  to  the 
point  of  demolishment.  All  the  time, 
contrary  to  their  tactics  during  the  rapid 
advance  into  Poland,  they  were  exceed- 
ingly careful  not  to  allow  their  infantry  to 
get  out  of  supporting  distance  from  the 
artillery  elements  behind  them.  Thus, 
though  they  did  not  achieve  results 
rapidly,  they  economized  on  losses,  the 
better  method  against  so  expert  an  ad- 
versary as  the  French.  All  the  German 
attacks  were  directed  against  local  salients 
in  the  French  lines,  the  final  assaults  being 
driven  home  from  both  flanks.  This 


accounts  for  the  comparatively  large  1 

number  of  French  prisoners  taken,  the 
apex  of  the  salient  being  bitten  off  from 
the  main  line  with  numbers  of  unwounded 
combatants  still  within  it. 

Against  these  slow  and  stubborn  as- 
saults the  French  replied  with  great 
gallantry  in  repeated  counter  attacks 
which,  although  they  were  unsuccessful 
in  driving  their  opponents  back  in  their 
general  advance,  repeatedly  succeeded 
in  recovering  ground  temporarily  occupied 
by  the  Germans.  The  French  depended 
for  defense  on  the  so-called  "barrage" 
or  "curtain  of  fire"  of  their  massed  field 
artillery.  When  the  Germans,  after  their 
terrific  artillery  preparation,  sent  their 
infantry  forward  in  successive  waves  to 
occupy  demolished  trenches,  the  French 
gunners  created  in  the  border  land  to  be 
crossed  almost  a  solid  wall  of  bursting 
shell  while  at  the  same  time  they  sprayed 
down  upon  the  lines  of  communication 
trenches,  through  which  German  rein- 
forcements were  being  led  up  to  the  front 
lines,  a  secondary  wall  or  curtain  of  con- 
tinuous fire.  At  a  preconcerted  signal 
by  telephone  the  gunners  far  to  the  rear 
lifted  the  front  curtain  of  fire  to  allow 
vigorous  counter  charges  of  French  in- 
fantry to  be  driven  home  on  top  of  what- 
ever Germans  had  come  through  the 
inferno,  while  they  still  maintain^  their 
second  curtain  on  top  of  advancing  relap 
back  of  the  German  lines.  These  tactics 
often  proved  successful  whenever  the 
Germans  were  not  given  time  to  consoli- 
date their  newly-won  p>ositions. 

On  the  I  St  of  April  the  Germans  had 
patiently  worked  their  way  to  the  French 
main  positions  east  of  the  Meuse,  and 
west  of  the  river  they  had  the  main  rail- 
road supplying  Verdun  under  the  fire  of 
their  heavy  artillery.  To  meet  these  ' 
steady  advances  the  French  had  been 
forced  to  .withdraw  troops  from  the 
Artois  district  and  other  western  portions 
of  their  line  and  to  send  them  to  the 
Verdun  area. 
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A  SIMPLE  DIVING  HOOD 

IPOR  working  under  water  at  a  depth 
*  of  not  more  than  thirty  feet  an 
apparatus  has  been  perfected  which  con- 
sists of  a  metal  hood,  with  a  glass  window 
in  front  and  weights  in  front  and  back, 
and  an  air  pump  operated  by  hand.  l  o 
go  under  water,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  put  the  hfXKl  over  the  head  (it  is  not 
fastened  down  but  is  merely  held  in  place 
by  the  weights),  start  the  air  pump,  and 
sink  into  the  water. 

Surplus  air  escapes  through  holes  around 
the  edge  of  the  hood  and  should  the  supply, 
of  air  suddenly  cease  from  any  cause 
whatsoever  the  diver  need  only  throw  off 
the  hcK)d  and  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his 
body  will  bring  him  to  the  surface  to  as- 
certain the  reason  for  the  stoppage  of  the 
air  supply.  The  apparatus  is  t)f  great 
value  for  the  owners  of  small  boats  and 


IN  nkptune's  realm 

life  and'  vegetation  under  water  may   easily  be 
studied  by  means  of  the  new  diving  hood 


PUTTING  ON  THE  DIVING  HOOD 
No  diving  suit  is  necessary  for  working  under  water 
to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  with  this  apparatus 


yachts  and  has  been  successfully  used  in 
many  shipyards  for  repairing  or  cleaning 
vessels,  eliminating  the  expense  of  putting 
them  into  dry-dock. 


ELECTRIC  RADIATORS  FOR  AUTO- 
MOBILES 

A  RADIATOR  which  has  its  coils  filled 
^  with  oil,  and  the  f)il  heated  by 
electricity,  is  a  recent  device  for  heating 
automobiles.  The  oil  is  non-corroding 
and  non-freezible,  and  does  not  require 
renewing.  I!ach  radiator  is  a  separate 
unit.  An  electric  heating  coil  is  contained 
in  the  bottom  horizontal  passage  of  the 
radiator,  and  the  oil  circulates  through  the 
vertical  and  the  upper  and  lower  hori- 
zontal passages. 


QUEER   CURRENT    METER  COM- 
BINATION 

A  CO.MB  I  NATION  of  primitive  and 
modern  equipment  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  of  a  current  meter  installed 
by  the  Hydrographic  Service  of  the  Im- 
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AN  ELECTRIC  RADIATOR 

For  use  in  automobiles.    Its  coils  are  filled  with  oil 
and  are  heated  by  electricity 


perial  Russian  Government  in  Turkestan. 
The  current  meter  is  of  modem  make, 
manufactured  in  America,  but  the  winch 
is  a  relic  of  early  days.  Instead  of  being 
fitted  with  lever  handles  attached  to  the 
drum  shaft,  the  winch  is  operated  by  means 
of  pegs  on  a  large  wheel.  Although 
primitive  methods  are  still  largely  used 
in  remote  Turkestan,  modern  appliances 
are  rapidly  being  introduced, 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

A  modem  instrument  for  measuring  the  flow  of  a 
river  used  in  connection  with  a  primitive  winch 


AN  ELECTRIC  BRAKE  FOR  GASO- 
LENE-DRIVEN AUTOMOBILES 

AN  ELECTRIC  brake  for  gasolene- 
driven  automobiles  consists  of  a  light, 
powerful  motor,  which,  through  suitable 
gearing,  winds  on  a  drum  a  steel  cable 
attached  to  the  brake  equipment;  and  a 
controller  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the 
driver's  hand.  By  simply  moving  his 
fmger,  the  driver,  through  the  motor,  ex- 
erts from  i,ooo  to  2,500  pounds'  pull  on 
the  brake  rods.  Such  a  great  pull  on  the 
brake  rods,  with  the  resultant  tightening 
of  the  bands  about  the  drums,  would  cause 
the  wheels  to  lock  immediately,  and  the 
car  would  come  to  a  dead  stop,  with  the 
danger  of  a  bad  skid  or  upset,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  a  film  of  oil  is  utilized 
between  the  parts  coming  in  contact. 
While  this  film  of  oil,  fed  automatically 
between  the  brake  band  and  the  drum,  is 
being  destroyed  by  the  high  pressure,  the 
car  loses  its  momentum,  and  the  shock  of 
an  instantaneous  locking  of  the  wheels  is 
in  this  way  avoided. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that 
the  electric  brake  is  of  special  service 
when  the  driver  of  the  automobile  is 
a  woman. 
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AN  EASILY  OPERATED  BRAKE 

An  electric  brake  which  is  operated  from  the  steering 
wheel  of  a  gasolene-driven  automobile 


AN  EXTENSIBLE  PLATFORM 

IN  MOST  railroad  stations  there  is  a 
*  space  left  between  the  station  plat- 

•  form  and  the  car  door  when  the  train  has 
come  to  a  stop.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty one  of  the  great  Eastern  railroads  is 
trying  out  a  new  automatic  extensible 
trap  door. 

In  this  device,  when  the  trap  is  down  the 
opening  of  the  vestibule  d(x)r  causes  the 
sliding  portion  of  the  car  platform  to 
extend,  bridging  the  space  between  the 
station  platform  and  the  car,  and  the 

.  closing  of  the  vestibule  door  automat- 
ically returns  the  extension  under  the  car 
platform.  When  the  extension  is  not 
needed,  the  connections  can  easily  be 
thrown  out  of  gear  by  means  of  a  small 
handle  set  in  the  wall  of  the  vestibule  of 
the  railroad  car. 


A  CONVENIENT  METHOD  OF  HAND- 
LING ASHES 

AN  EFFICIENT,  clean,  labor-saving 
device   for    removing    ashes  from 
furnaces  consists  of  sever  il  corrugated  iron 
ash  cans  mounted  in  a  circle  on  a  revolving 
frame  sunk  in  a  pit  on  a  level  with  the 


A  SAFETY  PLATFORM  FOR  TRAINS 

Which  automatically  bridges  the  gap  between  station 
and  car  platform 


floor.  One  side  of  this  revolving  frame 
lies  under  the  furnace  grate  and  is  open 
to  receive  the  ashes  which  fall  into  it. 
Through  an  opening  under  the  grate  it  can 
be  seen  when  a  can  is  full  and  then  the  ap- 
paratus is  revolved  by  a  lever — it  is  so 
evenly  mounted  that  a  child  can  easily 
turn  it — so  that  the  full  can  may  be  re- 
moved and  set  out  for  the  ash  man  and  an 
empty  can  put  in  place  under  the  open- 
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AIDING     AMERICAN  MANUFAC- 
TURERS 

IN  AN  attempt  to  awaken  American 
*  manufacturers  to  the  value  of  foreign 
trade,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  through  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  has  obtained 
from  its  commercial  attaches,  of  whom 
there  are  ten  stationed  in  various  import- 
ant trade  centres  throughout  the  world, 
samples  of  hardware  from  almost  every 
country  with  specific  data  concerning  the 
cost  and  selling  price  of  each  article. 
These  samples,  which  range  from  ice- 
cream freezers  to  dog  collars,  have  been  on 
exhibition  in  New  York  City  for  the  last 
few  months,  whence  it  is  proposed  to  send 
the  exhibit  to  various  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  United  States  so  that  other 
manufacturers  and  merchants  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  display. 

Because  of  this  usefulness  to  manufac- 
turers and  others  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce hopes  to  increase  shortly  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  attaches  stationed 
throughout  the  world. 


TO  STIMULATE  THE  EXTENSION  OF  AMERICAN  TRADE 

Lxhibit  of  samples  of  hardw.ire  from  all  over  the  world  gathered  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  en- 
courage American  manufacturers  to  seek  foreign  trade 


A  ROTARY  ASH  RECEIVER 

A  dean  and  efficient  device  for  removing  ashes  from 
the  furnace 


ing.  In  case  a  can  is  too  full  the  surplus 
ashes  are  automatically  scraped  off  into 
an  empty  can  on  revolving  the  apparatus. 

This  is  not  only  a  labor-saving  de- 
vice for  collecting  ashes,  but  it  assists  also 
in  keeping  furnace  rooms  clean. 
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G.  V.  Qectric  Trucks 

Your  electric  truck  will  be  laid  up  for  repairs  less  than  one- 
half  as  many  days  in  a  year  as  the  average  gasoline  truck.  The 
depredation  an  an  electric  is  much  less  than  on  a  gas  truck. 
Ab  to  cost  of  opemtion,  "juice "  costs  a  lot  less  than  gas.  The 
electric  uses  power  only  when  running,  while  a  gas  engine 
often  runs  idle. 

A  lot  of  men  seem  to  harbor  the  idea  that  electric  trucks 
are  more  or  less  experimental  —  sort  of  uncertain  as  to  results. 
The  truth  is  that  an  Electric  Truck  is  just  about  as  compli- 
cated, mysterious  and  uncertain  as  a  wheel  harrow. 

Our  organization  has  been  built  up,  unit  by  unit,  over  a 
kng  period.  Our  recommendations  have  the  weight  of  ex- 
perience—  of  practical  knowledge  —  behind  them. 

Now  the  situation  is  this:  if  it  comes  to  a  contest  of  con- 
versation, there  are  plenty  who  can  talk  rings  around  us,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  will  go  into  the  matter  scientifically 
with  us — get  down  to  figures — in  85%  of  average  dty  and 
suburban  uses  we'll  make  out  a  case  for  G.  V.  Ele^c  Trucks 
that  will  convince  you. 

Understand  us  on  this:  we  don't  mean  general  figures,  but 
figures  on  your  kind  of  business.  We  show  you  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  relative  saving  of  electric  trucking  in  your  business 
before  we  permit  you  to  install  our  electric  trucks. 

You  couldn't  Iniy,  for  any  price  the  expat  information  on 
your  trucking  problem,  which  we  gladly  give  you.  Simply 

because  there  is  no  other  organization  that  knows  as  much  as 
we  know  about  electric  trucking.  During  our  fifteen  years' 
experience  we  have  analyzed  practically  every  possible  truck- 
ing problem.  The  results  —  as  applied  to  your  business  —  are 
yours  on  request. 

Honestly,  would  it  be  good  management  to  ignore  such  help? 

Ntim  mini  about  giving  dgtaHs  mm — let  Hum  come  later — just 

lefl  IIS  your  line  of  business. 

Trades  Bureau  E 

General  Vehicle  Co.f  Inc. 


M«iidCHy,NMrYetk 


CbicaBO 


Dotton 


77d»  /Mmt,  iOOO  to  iO.OOO  It*,  Capacity 
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The  Home  You  Want 

Yovi  want  it  beautiful,  comfortable,  protected  against  fire, 
moderate  in  first  cost  and  low  in  repairs  and  upkeep. 

One  material  may  afford  the  greatest  beauty — another  the 
lowest  cost,  etc.    Hut  which  material  gives  the  best  average? 

Atlas -White  Stucco 

Good  stucco  is  economical — almost  as  low  as  \  ood — and  offers 
protection  against  fire.  Well-built  stucco  is  lasting  —  will  not 
crack — needs  no  painting  or  upkeep,  and  is  easy  to  heat — lower 
coal  bills.  Beauty,  distinctive  finishes  and  warm  mellow  tones 
are  made  possible  by  the  use  of  Atlas-White  Cement. 

Ask  your  architect  and  contractor  about  stucco  for  your  purpose. 
Send  for  the  Atlas-While  Portfolio  for  Home  Builders,  containing 
information  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  stucco  and 
other  materials,  and  reproductions  of  Atlas-White  Stucco  Homes. 
It  is  free  on  request — use  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 


Tkb  Atxas  Poitlako  CxmNT  Company,  30  Broad  Sueet,  New  York.,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Dldg.,  Chicago 

Send  me  the  Atlas-White  Portfolio.    I  am  interested  in  houses  costing  about  $  

Name  and  Address  
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Carrtco  Stonm  Cbu.  Rockford,  III. ,  u»9»  a  Quad  •ttvip' 
pmd  with  Damp  Body  and  trailmr  mapmeiaUy  d*»ign*d 
tor  highway  worh. 


St.  Bmmard Miniitw  Co.,  Nathotltm,  Tmnn.,  parehatmda 
Quad  h^caamm  it  coatd  tarn  eat  of  narrow  allmya  into 
CBjrom«pa  yard* — no  othmr  track  eoald  do  It. 


Elxtraordinsury  and  Ordinary 
Service  at  Low  Cost 

T  pnVERSAL  service — including  the  ordinary  performance 
^  demanded  of  any  truck  and  the  extraordinary  service  that 

only  the  Quad  can  give — you  get  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  in  Jeffery  Quad. 


You  get  low  gasoline  cost  because  of 
the  duplex  governor  —  the  "auto- 
matic chauffeur" — which  governs  the 
supply  of  fuel  necessary  for  any  speed 
below  fourteen  miles.  The  driver  has 
nothing  to  do  but  keep  the  accelera 
tor  'way  down — the  duplex  governor 
does  the  rest  If  the  truck  is  running 
on  the  level  the  engine  gets  just 
enough  ^soline  to  maintain  the  set 
speed— it  it  hits  a  grade,  the  fuel  supply 
is  automatically  increased  to  maintain 
that  speed, 

[f  mud  or  sand  or  snow  is  encountered 
the  duplex  governor  is  on  the  job  with 
just  enough  fuel  to  give  the  required 
power. 

And  maintenance  of  cost!  It  is  lower  than 
is  conceivable  on  account  of  the  freedom 
from  vibration  due  to  equal  application  of 


power  on  all  four  wheels.  That  was 
one  of  the  standards  set  by  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  who  had  so 
large  an  influence  in  the  building  of 
the  Quad.  The  duplication  of  parts 
in  front  and  rear  make  for  easier 
replacement  and  for  lower  cost  of 
production  than  could  otherwise  be 
attained. 

Because  of  power -on -all -four -wheels 
principle,  power  is  transmitted  to  just  the 
wheel  or  wheels  which  can  get  traction. 
That's  why  the  truck  can  do  the  remark- 
able things  it  does  in  hub-deep  mud,  on 
the  desert  trails  and  mountain  roads  at 
low  gasoline  consumption.  3500  Quads 
have  been  built  and  put  into  service  in 
two  years  —  an  unequaled  record  for 
trucks  of  similar  capacity.  For  further 
particulars  write  the  Thomas  B.  Jeffery 
Company,  Dept.  WW5,  Kenosha. 


Power  on  All  Four  Wheels 
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Knobs — 
Not  Mere  Ridges 

The  knobs  stick  out  from  *  Nobby '  Tread 
Tires  far  enough  to  protect  the  tread  from 
nails,  sharp  stones  and  glass. 

The  knobs  are  big  enough  and  are  so 
scientifically  placed,  that  they  add  still 
more  resiliency  to  an  already  marvelously 
resilient  tire. 

The  knobs  on  these  "Aristocrats  of  the 
Road  "  hold  the  ground  with  a  tenacity  that 
says  "  I  will "  with  every  revolution  of 
the  wheel. 

All  this  because  the  knobs  on  *  Nobby ' 
Treads  are  vigorous,  protruding  knobs  — 
not  mere  ridges  on  a  tire. 

'  Nobby  *  Tread  Tires  are  the  largesr  sell- 
ing very  high  grade  anti-skids  in  the  world. 

Ask  any  United  States  Tire  Dealer  for 
your  copy  of  the  booklet  on  "Judging 
Tires." 

United  Staieslire  Company 

'Nobby'  'Chftin'  'Utco' 

'Royal  Cord'  'PUin' 
"INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES" 


dltions  may  cause  the  vapor  from  a  quantity 
of  gasolene  to  carry  a  flame  from  a  consider- 
able distance  back  to  its  point  of  origin.  The 
vapor  itself  seems  at  times  to  be  perfectly 
innocuous  and  again  becomes  as  explosive 
as  gunpowder.  Nor  are  the  conditions  that 
turn  Dr.  Jekyll  into  Mr.  Hyde  distinguish- 
able by  human  senses.  All  we  can  sav 
certainly  is  that  gasolene  is  not  a  product 
with  which  a  sane  man  will  take  liberties  of 
any  sort,  kind  or  variety. 

So  much  for  causes,  now  for  prevention. 
Of  course,  filth  in  the  garage  is  a  fx)tential 
s<^urce  of  fire.    In  New  York  a  system  d 
inspection  has  been  instituted  that  has  prac-  \ 
tically  removed  this  source  of  trouble  in 
public  garages,  but  the  owner  of  the  private 
garage  should  bear  firmly  in  mind  the  fact 
that  cleanliness  is  the  first  law  of  safety. 
Fire  Marshal  Brophy  of  the  New  York  de- 
partment says  that  in  the  relatively  few 
cases  where  back-fire  has  caused  a  blaze  in 
the  garage,  it  was  because  the  engine  and 
drip-pan  had  been  allowed  to  become  filthy. 
Another  form  of  carelessness.    Oily  waste  or 
similar  material  lying  around  the  garage  is  a 
potential  source  of  fire,  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, if  in  no  other  way.    The  garage 
should  be  kept  rigorously  clean. 

The  fire  departments  of  all  our  great  cities 
recommend  the  installation  of  fire  extin- 
guishers in  all  garages.  These  devices  may 
be  obtained  in  quart  sizes,  admirably  adapted 
for  use  in  the  private  garage,  or  for  carrying 
on  the  car  itself.  In  this  latter  case,  the  in- 
surance companies  be'ieve  that  the  protec- 
tion is  so  real  that  they  offer  a  reduction  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  premium  on  their 
policies  when  extinguishers  are  carried  on  the 
car.  John  R.  Healy,  inspector  of  combus- 
tibles of  the  New  York  Fire  Department, 
emphatically  endorses  the  use  of  fire  ex- 
tinguishers in  garages  and  also  advocates  the 
humble  bucket  of  sand,  which,  he  says,  has 
smothered  many  a  gasolene  fire  in  its  very 
inception. 

{Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Alexander 
Johnston  in  Motor.) 
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CHANDLER  SIX 

PJ295 

Cmnoi  Dcscnlx'  (he  E>cau  iy 
of  iheX<^  oai  Grenicr  C/kindhr 


IP  YOU  have  seen  the  new  Chandler  tour- 
ing car  bcxly  you  understand  why  we  do 
not  attempt  to  describe  it.  If  you  have 
not  seen  it  visit  the  Chandler  salesrooms 
today  and  get  a  new  idea  of  motor  car 
beauty. 

This  new  touring  car  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful car  of  the  year.  There  can  hardly  be 
any  argument  as  to  that.  Someone  having 
reason  to  be  biased  might  dispute  this,  but 
you  are  unprejudiced — you  will  looi^  with 
open  mind  for  grace  of  line  and  beauty  of 
finish — and  you  will  agree  with  what  count- 
less thousands  at  the  automobile  shows  have 
said  very  positively.  They  have  said  the 
Chandler  is  the  most  beautiful  car  of  the 
year.  So  go  and  see  it. 

The  walnut-paneled  tonneau  cowl  has 
pleased  the  public  everywhere.  It  will 
please  ^ou.  It  gives  the  car  a  very  un- 
usual air  of  complete  finish.  It  reflects,  too, 
the  thought  which  the  Chandler  Company 
gives  to  details  throughout  the  car,  inside 


and  outside.  And  remember  this,  any  type 
of  touring  body  other  than  the  Chandler 
tonneau-cowl  type  will  be  old-fashioned 
and  out  of  date  oefore  the  season  is  over. 
The  old  style  design,  with  the  backs  of  the 
front  seats  projecting  abruptly  above  the 
body,  1  ooks  odd  even  now. 

See  the  Chandler.  You  will  he  delignted 
with  the  tiyU  of  the  car  and  you  know  now 
that  you  can  dtpend  on  it  mechanically — 
depend  on  it  for  all  the  power,  speed,  flexi- 
ble control  and  day-in-and -day-out  service 
that  you  could  ask  for  in  a  car  at  any  price. 

For  the  Chandler  chassis,  di3tinguished 
by  the  Marvelous  Chandler  Motor,  has 
been  proven  right  through  three  years  of 
service  i  n  the  hands  of  thousands  of  owners. 
It  is  free  from  any  hint  of  experimentation, 
free  from  any  hint  of  untried  theory. 

In  spite  of  higher  prices  of  all  materials 
entering  into  it,  the  Chandler  is  still  noted 
for  highest  quality  construction  through- 
out and  the  finest  equipment. 


Sewti'Paaaen^er  Touring  Cmr   -    -  $1295 
Four-Paaaenger  Roadster  •  1295 
F.  O.  B.  CloYwland,  Ohio 

Send  for  •  copy  of  the  New  Chandler  Cataloirue 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

2295-2235  E.  131st  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
N«w  York  Offlce,  UM  Broadway  Cable  AddreM.  "Chanmotor" 
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Science  Honors  Havoline  Oil^ 


IN  a  competitive  test  held  at  Purdue  University 
(Indiana's  noted  seat  of  learning),  in  which  the 
twelve  leading  brands  of  lubricants  were  judged  alike, 
Havoline  Oil  was  awarded  first  place.  Against  theWorJd 's 
most  famous  lubricants,  Havoline  tested  out  highest,  not 
merely  in  one.  but  in  every  essential  element  by  which 
the  value  of  luoricants  is  measured. 

Never  before  have  motor  oils  been  subjected  to  the  calm  and  unpre- 
judiced judgment  of  science.  The  faculty  of  Purdue  University 
carried  out  its  test  in  the  interests  of  science  with  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  standard  of  quality  in  motor  oils. 

Havoline  Oil,  the  Quality  Standard 


Wherever  a  car  can  go,  you'll 
find  Havoline  Oil  and  Havo- 
line dealers.  You  can  depend 
upon  one  as  well  as  upon  the 
other.  Look  for  the  Havoline 
sign  over  ^rages,  supply  sta- 
tions and  village  grocery  stores. 

Send  for  booklet 
'•Havoline  Oil  Goes  to  College." 
Read  the  whole  story  of  the  re- 
markable university  tests  which 

established  Havoline  Oil  as  the 
World's  standard  lubricant. 


The  decision  is  conclusive.  Emanating  from  so 
authoritative  a  source,  the  superiority  of  Havoline  Oil 
has  been  accepted  by  motor  car  owners,  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  everywhere.  In  the  final  analysis, 
it  is  corroborative  evidence  of  the  widely  heralded 
Havoline  trade-mark  pledge 


4t 


It  Makes  A  Difference" 

INDIAN   REFINING  COMPANY 

Dept.  "Q"  NEW  YORK 
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"What!   My  Car?*' 

Tes!  skidded— and  it*s  up  to  you.  You  failed  to  provide  the 
chauffeur  with  Tire  Chains.  Only  good  luck  saved  your  wife  from 
passing  the  supreme  penalty  for  your  negligence.  She's  on  the  way  to 
the  hospital,  painfully  injured,  but  the  doctor  thinks  she  11  pull  through. 
You'd  better  hurry  to  the  hospital  and  then  report  to  Headquarters". 


How  strange  it  ia  that  disaster  must 
come  to  some  men  before  they  realize 
that  a\\  makes  and  types  of  tires  will 
skid  on  wet  pavements  and  muddy 
roads  when  not  equipped  with  Chains. 

'These  men  do  not  appreciate,  until 
too  late,  that  by  failing  to  provide 
-Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains  they  expose 


their  families  to  injury  and  death* 
The  time  to  provide  against  acci- 
dents is  before  they  happen.  Don't  wait 
until  after  the  first  skid.  Put  Weed 
Chains  on  all  four  tires  at  the  first  in- 
dication of  slippery  going  and  you  will 
have  quadruple  protection  against  in- 
jury, death,  car  damage  and  law  suits. 


•  Weed  Chainx  are  Sold  for  All  Tires  by  Dealers  Everywhere 


r 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  CO.  Inc..  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN 

Sole  Manufacturer M  of  Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 

ilT\  Canada-DOMINION  CHAIN  CO.,  Ltd..  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


Are  you  thinking  of  building?    The  Readers'  Service  can  give  you  helpful  suggestions 
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The  car  of  "Her"  choice 


It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  nine  women  out  of  ten 
will  prefer  the  I*ai>;c  ■■Six-46" 
to  any  other  car  in  the  moder- 
ate price  field. 

Hut — if  you  want  the  evidence  of 
your  own  experience  take  the 
"Missus"  alon>^  with  you  next 
time  that  you  visit  Automobile 
row. 

Let  her  see  <i//of  the  popular  light 
Sixes.  Then  ask  her  to  name 
the  car  of  her  choice. 

It  is,  of  coury^e,  the  l-'airfield's 
Iwauty  of  line  and  design  that 
makes  the  strongest  appeal  to 
feminine  fancy. 

Hut  don't  forget  for  one  minute 
tiial  your  wife  will  also  be 
interested  in  the  mechanical 
features. 


This  is  the  car  that  she  can  drive 
with  absolute  safety — and  she 
will  be  quick  to  recognize  that 
fact. 

Though  the  "Six-46"  is  a  big  car. 
it  can  be  controlled  with  amaz- 
ing ease. 

The  powerful  Six  cylinder  motor 
throttles  down  toameresnail's 
pace  without  change  from 
"high"  and  instantly — eagerly 
— res|)onds  to  the  slightest 
impulse  of  the  accelerator. 

With  so  much  flexibility  at  com- 
mand, it  is  child's  play  to  drive 
in  the  thickest  city  trafTic. 

The  Fairtield  "Six-46"  is  the 
ideal  family  car.  That  is  why 
it  makes  such  an  instan- 
taneous appeal  to  both  men 
and  women. 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

1216  McKinAtry  Ave.  Detroit 


A" 


n«rtwoo4i  "Six-38"  $1050 
Fairfield  "Sis-46"  $1295 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
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Ajax 

Son-Skid 


Guaranteed  Writing  5000  Miles 

FOR  11  YEARS  every  Ajax  Tire 
made  has  been  guaranteed  in  zvrit- 
ing  for  5(K)0  miles.  The  j:;uarantee 
is  in  black  and  white,  time-tried 
and  tested. 

11th  Year 

FOR  11  ^'FARS,  while  other  man- 
ufacturers were  claiming  quality, 
we  have  been  and  are  guaranteeing 
it;  hence  the  demand  for  Ajax  Tires 
that  has  kept  our  factories  working 
24  hours  daily  since  1911. 


Ajax  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

1796-1798  Broadway  Nev^  York 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Brooltlyn 


Chicagu 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
San  Franiiso) 


AJAX  Branches 

Dtnvcr 
Dts  Moines 
Detroit 


Induinapolis 
K;iiisus  t  jry,  Md. 
l.<is  ,\ni;i|«-s 

Seattle 


Mmncnpolis 
['hiLiilcIphia 
runluiid.  Ore. 


Factories:  TRENTON.  N.  J. 
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Strength,  power  and  efficient  ^ 

are  combined  to  the  fullest  extent  in 


Motors  for  Trucks 

I)rtii«,'ii(!(l   by   men    who  are  sptcittlisis  in  lu'avv  *\x\ly  tnotor  ctm 
.striiclion-  tlie  [>r<)<iii(-i  of  an  ()rj(ani/.atii)n   wliosf  t  iifirt-  rnrr/^ii  -> 
an<J   n-soitrcfs  aiv  {l<*v»)te<!  to  huiMin;?  ni(»tor>i    Llial  >jjeci(iciill\ 
nu't't  cvfry  roriuirenienl  of  heavy  duty  svrricr. 

Truck  users— prospective  buyers  truck 
manufacturers-  write  for  THE  FACTS. 

WAUKESHA  MOTOR  CO..  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Truck  and  Tractor  Motors  Exclusively 


^  jitM|ijMiimiiMjjH[li^liiniiii^ 
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Puncture-Proof  Pneumatic 


■pUNCTURE  and  blow-out 
^  easily  destroy  the  best 
ordinary  pneumatic  tire,  wast- 
ing time,  temper  and  tire  money 
in  millions.  There  is  One  Tire 
that  successfuUy  resists  punc- 
ture. 


PNIUMAT  C     MOl-SltiO    PVMCTUPf  •  woof 

Twice  Guaranteed 

PUNCTURE-PROOF:  LEE  Punc- 
ture-Proof Pneumatic  Tires  are 
Guaranteed  puncture-proof  un- 
der a  cash  refund.  A  succession 
of  overlapping,  small  impene- 
trable discs  behind  the  cushion, 
completely  armor  the  carcass 
and  inner  tube,  positively 
preventing  puncture. 

5,000  MILES  OF  SERVICE 
are  assured  under  a  written 
guarantee.  The  LEE  "vana- 
dium" process  toughens  the 
rubber  and  imparts  a  vast 
power  of  resistance. 

H'RITE  FOR  BOOKLET  -l^-' 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Rubber 
Goods    Since  1883 


CONSHOHOCKEN, 

Diitrihutors  in  all 
the  Prinapal  Citici 

Look  up  "Lee  Trrrt"  in 
your  Tilcphonc  Directory 


PENNA. 


I 
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THERE  are  three  evils  with 
which  every  car  must  contend — jo/tj 
jar  and  vibration.    They  are  success- 
fully  combated  by  the 

"Hartford 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

which  npplies  the  proven  principle  of  frictlonal  absorption  to  their  elimination. 

Rough  road  conditions  incitt;  abnormal  spring  action.  When 
roads  are  roueh,  effective  spring  control  is  essential  for  riding  comfort.  The 
Hartford  Shock  Absorhtr  affords  suth  comrol  ihrouph  fnciionally  actinc  (lists  which  anticipate 
every  violent  nutvemeru  of  an  automobile  sprin^t  di&sipatiiiK  the  excess  cncrj-y  thereof  and  per- 
ftctinK  the  function  of  the  spring. 

Jolly  jar  and  vibration  are  robbed  of  their  powcrr  to  cause 
discomfort  to  you  or  harm  to  your  car,  when  you  use  the  Hartford  Shock 
Absorber. 

.\f/ntioH  maif,  \fat  and  iKiii/I  0/  cdr  and  lit  u  til  'fnd  you  our  "('timlnn  Cha.:,  ' 
If  k\ch  lell-  hn:r  10  naif  your  parlKvlar  r<jr  doiifl;  fom'orlahlf  and  lonfer-lufd. 

HARTFORD   SUSPENSION  COMPANY 
EDWARD  V.  HARTFORD,  President 

216  Morgan  Street  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mak«n  of  the  Hartford  Shock  Abiorber.  Hartford  Cushion  Sprine,  E.  V.  Hart- 
ford  Elactric  Brake,  Hartford  Auto  Jack.  Hartford  Bumpar.  Red  Rack  Jack. 
Branchma:      New  York        Bo»ton  Chicago 
Dittribatora  in  principal  eitiat.    Dealert  avarytvhtre. 
♦  Formtrty  Truf fault  Hartford 


AUTO  M  O  B I L  E  S 


KLIN  CAK 


ONE  of  the  most  inter- 
esting things  in  the 
whole  automobile  sit- 
uation is  the  type  of  men  who 
own  and  drive  Franklin  Cars. 

The  list  of  Franklin  owners 
shows  a  most  remarkable  aver- 
age as  to  substantial  rating  and 
strong  position  in  affairs. 

The  typical  Franklin  owner 
is  a  successful  man  who  thinks 


for  himself:  and  who  owes  his 
place  in  the  world  to  his  habit 
of  getting  the  facts  and  using 
his  own  judgment. 

The  point  we  make  is  that 
the  Franklin  owner  as  a  rule 
is  a  man  who  can  afford  any 
price  car.  He  sees  in  the  Frank- 
lin the  best  use  of  his  money — 
and  his  whole  habit  of  life  has 
taught  him  to  seek  efficiency. 


Every  practical •mindrd  moloriit  ahoald  read  the  new  book,  "Why  ibe  Average 
Motorial'a  Dollar  it  Shrinking."   Send  ua  your  name  on  a  post  card  ior  a  copy. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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''Be  Good  Business  Men'' 

A PIONEER  and  leader 
in  a  great  industry  used 
to  give  one  piece  of  advice 
to  his  proteges: — "Be  Good 
Business  Men." 

To  men  who  know  it  con- 
veys a  distinct  meaning.  It 
suggests  a  hard-headed  com- 
mon sense;  a  good-humored 
shrewdness;  the  power  to  discrimi- 
nate; the  courage  to  insist  on  full 
value  in  everything. 

And  I  want  to  convey  a  distinct 
meaning  when  I  say  that  the 
Lippard -Stewart  is  a  truck  for 
good  business  men. 

It  is  today  the  safest  truck 
money  can  buy:  as  an  instrument 
of  better  business  it  is  a  wise  and 
sound  investment. 

It  has  been  consistently  manu- 
factured for  many  years,  and  its 
records  of  performance  arc  con- 
clusive. 

It  has  never  been  confused  with 
pleasure  car  manufacture:  it  is  all 
truck — thoroughbred  truck. 

It  pioneered  many  of  those  vital 
improvements  that  have  forced  the 
acceptance  of  the  motor  truck  as 
a  prime  factor  in  modem  business. 
Be  a  good  business  man  and  dig  in- 
to your  motor  delivery  proposition. 


Pnuident 


Lippard-Stewart  Motor  Car  Co. 

227  West  Utica  St.,  Buffaio,  N.  Y. 
}i.  >4.  1.  l.'j  and  2-Ton  Motor  Trucks 


Ic  is  a  significant  fact  that 
more  than  98%  of  all  Mara- 
thon Tires  go  to  replace  other 
tires  on  cars  in  service,  or  on 
new  cars  at  the  sp>eci£cation  of 
individual  buyers,  showing 
that  motorists  of  experience 
discriminate  in  tires,  just  as  in 
motor  cars. 

Although  Marathons  com- 
mend a  better  price  than  most 
other  tires,  practically  any  ma- 
ker of  good  cars  will  furnish 
tlacm  on  your  new  car,  if  you 
Specify  Marathon  Tires. 

fAmde  in  al!  typca  end  *izM,  in  riihtr  tfi« 
flrioiUr  Faonc  Body  or  the  Pintnc 
Vl'hip-GMd.  Both  ityl«»  are  definitely 
guaranteed  s.ooo  miles. 
Th«  ReguUr  Fabnc  tir*  is  tquippej 
«n(h  a  Snow-Whita  Tread,  and  ch« 
Elutic  Whip-Cofd  with  the  ahMooatic 
Bl«lc  Tread. 

Marathon  Extra  Hcanr  Red  Tubes  aBiI 
AOTuoncs  are  earned  by  all  Mandkoo 

THE  MARATHON 
TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
CUYAHOGA  FALLS.  OHIO 
Ontlian  Plant,  Sc.  Cathannca,  One. 


a  RANGER 

tucyclf  nn.1  know  v<>ii  hiivr  the  beat.  Buy  a  nMttiM 
you  '-•n  prove  l.y  actual  t<Kt  before aMtepllnc 

DKLIVCRCO  rncc  ON  AiyiraVAI.  and  m  ^mtt 
tnal     N'>  .'itx-Ko  to  vou  if  you  do  not  wiab  to  kaanlL 
LOW  FACTOIIY  COST,  mat  iraproecnMOtS  MB 
valtir*-.  nfvrr  hrf,.re  fqu*ili*H  in  our  1916  inode(a. 

WRITC  TODAY  fnr  uur  hig  ealalog  whomingvatttft^ 
pirtt  tinrat  lUlO  l>iryrln.TlirCS.  aundriea and  part*. asd 
learn  ttM>  wotwVrful  /»«■  pHrr.  and  nrtr  ofm  and  tMUM 
»i!  «  IU  (iTr  you.   Do  not  buy  until  you  know  «  Lias  w 
can  do  for  yuu.    Wnie  a  <>oet  carU  no*. 
MEAD   CVCLB    CO.    DKR1V  K  1 37  *  CHICAOO 


2-  .(.r»y  2  and  4  lyrlr  Mitnr  Im.-  r  .  i  .■  ,,  r 
J  -H.-.V  -I  H  kit  M.»)rUf..f  «,„k.  l  ^:,,,,^.  ^ri..s,ri|{ 
A^k  t..r  .inv  (.t  ill)  nl  lh<-ni  II  vmi  arr  inrm-Kr^l  i« 
I"  itin/  i'T  i>lr.ij.urp.  or  pr.mt,  Uwk. 
Oray  Motor  Company 


BOATS 

>  motur  tbow,  _ 


r  CO. 


Digitized  by  L^OOgle 


INSURANCE 


Will  it  be  You? 


One  of  the^  seven  g 
will  b^killid^ 

*     or  huj^thisr-ye'arj 


One  of  these  seven  will  be  killed  or  hurt  this  year. 
That  is  what  accident  does  each  year.   When  the  ac- 
cident is  coming,  or  how,  you  cannot  tell.   It  may  be  only 
a  scratch  from  a  rusty  nail,  or  it  may  be  a  wrecked  train. 

But  when  it  docs  come,  what  will  you  do?  What  will 
your  wife  do?  Be  prepared — 

>€TNA-  IZE 

3,cents  a  day  is  all  it  need  cost  you  if  you  are  ina"PreferTcd'* 

occupation.  3  ci'nU  a  day  l>rin>:s  $1,2.V)  to  $.'M!.')0  in  cafle  of  death 
by  accident;  ?5  to  $10  weekly  income  for  disability  due  to  accidental 
injuries  plus  f  1,000  to  $.'l.fN»0  for  loss  of  two  limbs  or  eyea;  or  the 
income  plus  Si*0O  to  Jl.r^X)  for  loss  of  one  hand,  foot  or  eye,  or 
for  death  from  any  cause.  You  can  make  these  amounts  aa  much 
b'tfgi-T  a3  you  lika  by  paying*  m<»ro  thun  three  cents  daily.  ($50 
added  to  alHivo  jmymenta  for  death  if  you  insure  while 
under  40  years  of  ajje.) 

Send  the  coupon  now  and  be  safe  in  time. 

{v  ml  this  roup4)n  and  find  out  how  to  protect  youmelf, 
your  wife  and  yourchildren  f  ri'ici  the  accident  that  lurks 
arr)tin<i  the  corner;  from  the'  «'xp<-nse  that  may  use  up 
your  income.  It  cobIs  you  nothing  to  send  it  and  it  may 
he  the  most  imj)ortant  thing  you  ever  did  in  your  Ufa. 
Send  it  today. 

yETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Drawer  1311        HARTFORD,  CONN. 

TU*  larQritI  rompany  in  thr  irnrld  irHling  Life, 
Accident,  HiaHh  and  l.iabilitu  ln»urane^ 

Aieney  iipportunitir*  for  all 
Citualty  aiitJ  UuiiJint  line*. 

An  .'T''lna  ((cnt  hat  ■  nc 
linnsi  adt  crii«inf  ciiiii- 
piiitn   nitrkinl  for 
■  II  itic  liuie. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


In  my  own  car,  sir, 

just  as  in  the  firm's  trucks 

I'll  have  a  Buda  Motor  and  nothing  else.  Maybe 
your  motor  is  as  good  as  a  Buda — and  maybe  not — 
the  "may  be"  is  just  the  trouble.  But  high  quality 
is  absolutely  sure  and  certain  when  you  have  the 

BUDA  MOTOR 

1  know  tKc  BUDA — Kftve  driven  nothing  else  for  tix  years  — 
I  know  how  it*«  made — I  know  who  makei  it  and  what  iheir 
reputation  as  manufacturers  has  been  for  35  years. 

The  name  BUDA  on  a  motor  is  l>ctter  than  any  guarantee  for 
me — and  I've  been  driving  cars  since  long  before  they  were  the 
pleasure  they  are  today.    Read  the   Buda  Book.     It's  free. 

THE  BUDA  COMPANY.  HARVEY  '^L'ST  ILL. 


I 


The  "Bi^  SticK 

That  Brings  Down 
Gasoline  Expanse 


Up  goes  the  price  of  gaso- 
line !    Maximum  mileage 
is  the  big  problem  of 
the  day  !    Solve  it 
with  the  New 
Stromberg 
Carbu- 
retor. 


world's 
records 
made  by 
the  New 
Stromber  g 
in  gasoline 
mileage  prove 
that  you  need 
the  New  Strom- 
berg on  your  car. 
Mail    coupon  for 
details  of  how  the 
New    Stromberg  will 
reduce     your  gasoline 
bills. 


Stromberg  Motor  Dericet  Co. 

Drp(.  L       64  Eait  ZSlh  St..  Clikaro 


I  N<mt   I 

j  Aidrtu   I 

j^Wowe  of  Car   MoM  K«or  .^J 

In  wricinK  to  advertisers  please 


WE  WILL  HELP  YOU 

\Vc  hiive  hcl|ieil  nuiiy  vouni:  men  an<l  women  to  make  mooo' 
If  you  h.ivc  tht  time  li.ivc  the  «p|H>rl unity.  \Vc  want  new  ful>- 
icritxrrs  to  ihc  U  orM's  W  i.rk.  Country  Life  in  Amcric*  and  Tht 
<..irilfn  M.HjMzinf.    l-'ar  i>articul.«rs  .uldrcis  CircuUtion  Dept. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 

■^lA  Throw  Aw^y 

|You  can  get  5,000  miles  MORE  service  out  of  then.! 

1  For  ovor  thrtM?  yi'.irs  Euroi>fari  motorists  I 
have  been  BottinK  from  lo.ixw  to  15.000  miles 
out  of  th<-ir  lirps  by  "baK-soling"  them  with 
I  Ste(>l-Stui.i(le<i  TreaJa. 

In  oii^ht months  20.000  American  motorists 
liavu  folluwi'd  their  example  and  aro  savtag 
ISO  to  $200  a  year  in  tire  expense. 

We  Deliver  Free  ^^.''^^'^HlJ:^^  1 

iillnw  Villi  lu  l>j  the  jiiiltfo.  OuraM*  Triads  tJouMc 
tlio  lifi'  of  vour  tirca  iuxj  arv  Bolii  under  »  •la»»«<* 
I  niaranl**  for  S.OOO  mil**  wlthowt  pwnctur* 

I  Arplii'il  ill  yuur  own  t^orage  in  thirty  minuUH. 


Special  Discounr,'^^.;^Tfi^?hlSn,"- 

direct  from  factory.  I>.in't  take  any  morBch«not-i 
»  ith  yrmr  t  inn  Mnil  tbr  roupnn  today  and  finJ  out 

liow  lu  ifit  o.iWO  morv  nuliTi  out  of  lh«rm. 

—  —  ^Tear.  off  and  Mail— Save  the  Discount        »  — 
Colorado  Tlra  &  Laalhar  Company 

j.M  tri-ml  lll.U. .  Ilratrr.  <  uln,    f.  ii  Tran.porlallna  BM;..  rhiraf* 
lUkH:,  M,»,|,,,rtll  HUlg.,  \rm  \iirk 

r.cntVii-fii:-l'lc.isp  irnil  mr  wiiltimirtMli-altoB.  uniplr.  copy  of  5,000  mile 
tT'  .'.Ji'ltc.  sj^^ijl  .!t.t«i.tit  tenin  ami  txwk  "lo.wj  Miles  on  One  .Set  of 

1 
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Googlcl 


ur.  ReIafion§_wiih  Germany 


June  1910    ^    25  Cents 

THE 


RLD5 
RK 


.C5 
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Millions  ^^''^Defense.Nol 
One  Cen<  for  Tribuie 

Hisloric  Crises  in  Our 
Diplomacy 

f   The  Greal  Conf licl 

The  Briiish  Conlrol  of  Egypt 
The  Myslic  Vengeance "'^^^  Slav 
Twenly-four  Hours Treiiches 


VI 


MCCORMACK 


MELBA 


PADEREWSKI 


CALVE 


LAUDER 


Victrola 


The  instrument  of  the 
worlds  greatest  artists 

To  bring  the  world's  greatest  artists  right  into  your  home  is  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  Victrola. 

It  is  the  only  instrument  for  which  the  greatest  singers  and  in- 
strumentalists make  records.  And  when  you  hear  them  on  the 
Victrola  you  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  wonderful  beauty  which 
distinguishes  their  every  interpretation. 


Any  Victor  deiler  will  gladly  show  you  the  complete  fine  of 
Victors  and  V^ictrolas— $10  to  $400— and  play  the  music  you  know 
and  liltc  best,  which  is  the  only  way  for  you  to  personally  judge 
its  capabilities  of  satisfying  your  musical  longines. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Bcrhticr  GfAiiiuphouc  Co..  MoQIrcjJ,  CaDA>.IUn  IMvtrlbutor^ 

Important  warning.    Victor  Record*  can  be  aafely  and  aatia- 
factorily  played  only  with  Vi'cfor  Nmmdlmm  or  Tmngt-tonm  Stylua 
on  Victor*  or  Victrola*.    Victor  Records  cannot  be  safely  played  on 
machine*  with  jeweled  or  other  reproduciOK  points. 


illy 


HIS  RASTERS  VOKt 


W 


N«w  Victor  Record*  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 

L/iyiLi-iCJ  Ly  Google 
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Copr.  Lift  Pub.  Co. 


GUILTY 

You're  concealing  a  copy  of  Lilel  " 


Why  not  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  being  continuously  cheerful 
during  the  summer?  One  way 
to  do  this  is  l)y  becoming  a  regu- 
lar subscriber  to 


/  Offer 

Enclosed 
/       find  One  Dol- 
/         lar  (Canadian 
^         $  I .  I  J  ,  Foreign 
. ''        $1  Jfj),   Send  Lii  i: 
fur  three  months  tu 


Life 


/ 


(•pen  only  to  nrw  subscrilier*;  no 
subscriptions  renewed  at  this  rate. 


hlfE.  36  West  3tst  Street.  Nrw  York.  F 
Odc  Year  $S.OO.  (Canadian  $5.52.  Foreiim  $6.04.) 


The  Readers'  Service  will  give  advire  regardioK  otficc  c<iiiipmtnr,  stationiry,  etc. 


.)igi:izea  by 


Google 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY 


EQUIPMENT: 

mmd  PmI 
Klaf*l«]r  L«b*nU«riM 
Malar  >l«il 

■•4*r«  DorallarliM 

ati  raw  Ufki 
Stat.  Utk.  If  M 


('«aipa>  ami  8>k»ol  Bulldla(s 


^rw  (•jamaalBB 


A  Strong 
School 
Becanse  of 


Wide  PatrouK*: 
AdiieTeaait : 

EfficMacjr: 
Democracy : 
SapcrriMd  AtUctics: 
Scbolarthipi : 


Boys  enrolled  in  1915  from  W  states  and  12  countries. 
171  boys  prepared  for  33  colleges  in  the  last  four  years, 
raeulty  of  19  experienced  men. 

Atmosphere  and  spirit  pure,  broad  and  genuinely  <lemocratic. 
Orgar'ized  and  required  play  for  evrry  boy.  School  teams  in  all  sports 
Moderate  rales  and  scholarship  aid  for  wortJiy  and  able  boys. 


rntalojrue    D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL       95  ProTidence  Sl,  Worcester.  Mass. 


WILBRAHAM  ACADEMY 

Fits  B«7«  for  Life  and  CoUeso  Work 

Equipment  and  .'.S.>-acrc  school  farm  valued  nt  JJSO.CXM). 

Alhlclics  planiictt  for  cacb  boy. 

Morleratc  rates,  limited  cnrollnicnt. 

A  school  that  ai>i>eals  to  discriminatiDe  parents. 

CATLOtD  W.  DOUGLASS.  HradBmater.  Bn  2W,  WnWmkw.  Mm*. 


MassACHUBnrs,  Boston.  565  BoylAoo  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

li^tabli^hr<)  iftz^.    I'rrt>arr»  bo\%  cxcluftlvcty  for 

MASSACIIUbh  t  I  S  INS  I  ITUTIi  OH  TECHNOLOGY 
and  odKt  scieniiltc  Khuoli,   htttf  tntJier  a  ipccUIUl. 

Fkakklin  T.  Kukt.  Priacipal. 

MASSAcaumis,  Concord. 

HJI'ff  D-.,w..L  C>.t.;>«^f  A  country  day  and  midnioe  achool  fee 
IVlIil  X>rOOK  OCnOOl   boy»  tralnlne  for  Icadrnhlp.  Restdcnl 

l>it> *  liniitp'i  fn  twrWc.  n^f-*  ten  to  «ixteen.  Ample  |>lay  ftcW*  on  sixty  acre 
tutu,  HatulLraft^.  |l-ul]  college  prefiaratory.  Tbirly-feve  iiiUiute«  from 
Bo«ton.    WtLMOT  K.  JUNCi.  Headroatter. 

Massacbdsetts,  Andover. 

Abbot  Academy 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.  Founded  iSaS. 

sj  mOes  Irom  Boaton.  General  course  with  Household  Scieace. 
College  Preparation.  Addrest  MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY.PrindpaL 

MAssACHustTTS,  CiimbriilKe,  38  Everett  Street. 

The  Sargent  School  •'"""^ 

httalilistved  1B81.    I.art;e*t  uhooj  for 
physical    educatloD   In  the  "orld. 
General  and  ipccial  courier  (trefiare  for  healthy  womanhood.  StnJ/tf  haoHtl. 

Dr.  U.  a.  Sakgbnt. 

Massachusetts,  Cambridge.  15  Crai<ric  St. 

Mass.  GjIIcge  of  Osteopathy 

Chartered  l8o7-  KiRhl  to  confer  Doctor's  degrree  given  by  the  legis- 
lature. Faculty  of  60  physiciaDi.  Forty  thousand  dollar  college  and 
hospital  in  process  of  erection.  Opens  Sept.  i8th    Write  for  catalog. 


MASSACHL'srTTS.  Boston.  779  beacon  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

j8th  year.    New  building.    Courses  of  one,  two  and  three 
Positions  for  graduates.     Similar  courses  in  Medical  Gymoaatica 
and  Playgrounds. 

^  Apply  to  Tag  SrxrarrAKY. 

Massachcsktts.  Pitts6eld. 


Miss  Hall's  School 


for  Giris 

Miss  Mi«a  H.  Hall.  Principal. 


MASSACBDsnTS,  Natick,  11  Highland  Street. 

Walnot  Hill  School 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Giris.  17  miles  from  Bostoo. 
40  Acres.  Skating  Pond.  Athletic  Fields.  4  Building.  Gym- 
nasium. Miss  Comant,  Mtss  Bicklow,  Pnncipak. 


Massachusetts,  Bradford. 


Bradford  Academy  for  Young  Women. 


xi3th  year.    Thirty  milei  from  UottoD. 

Addtrtf  the  Principal, 

Mtss  L^UHA  A.  KNOTT, 


A.  M. 


Massachusetts,  Merrimac. 

Whittier  School  for  Girls 

a  l're]>aratnrv  School  which  (ircpara  few  Cotlcffe.  br  School*  of  Specializa- 
tion, udfur  Cife  itKlf.    Mew  Milhfds  /or  Old  IJtai — Nr»  Idtat  /*r  Old 
Mtlhcdi.    FhU|>  Houfc,  for  Kitli  under  t«elire  yean,    wd  Year. 
 Mas.  ANNia  BxACKarr  Russbli..  PrtectiaU. 

MASSAcntJSETTS.  Cambridge,  3^40  Concord  Are. 

The  Cambridge  School  for  Girls 

Founded  in  1886.  Ketideni  and  day  pupils.  Schoolhouse  and  Retldcncc. 
modem,  teparate  buildingi.   Academic,  College  preparatory.   Art.  C«rd«a- 

log.    SwimmioK.  Athletics. 


RL'TH  Corr,  Head  MIstrcw. 


Mabsacbttsetts,  Aubtimdale,  133  Woodland  Road. 

Lasell  Seminary 

Adranced  wurk  for  htch  scKjnl  cradualea.  Music,  art.  household  sdeacn. 
Basketball,  tennis,  horseback  riding  and  canoeing.  Twenty  acres,  twelve 
buildings. 

G.  K.  WiNSLOW.  Ph.D.,  Princlf«|. 


Rogers  Hall  School  g^L 

38  minatea  from  Booton  Face*  Rogan  Fort  HiO  Park 

Tboniugh  prcparatiort  for  college.  Advanced  courses  for  graduates  of  high 
.  xhoolK.  Domestic  Science,  Handicrafts.  Music.  Art.  I-argc  pounds  for 
\  outdoor  sports.  Experienced  instructors  in  chance  of  all  athletics.  New 
2^  Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool.    For  calalo^r  adtircss 

Wl         Miaa  OLIVE  S.  PARSONS.  PrlHcipal.  Low<n.  Maaa.  


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


i.iil(^iniiiiJiiitiit(iiiiM*t 

III 


Sea  Pines 

School  of  Person- 
aUty  for  Girls 


Sei  Pines  it  tke  recognized  pioneer  School  of  Personality 

Happy  Home  Life;  pcrsimal  attention  and  care.  Students  inspired 
by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals  of  efficient  womanhood.  The  Cape 
climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  One  hundred  acres; 
pine  Kr<jves;  i.ooo  feet  of  seashore.  Ponies;  horseback  riding.  Hygiene 
and  morals  observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
initiative.  Gymnastics.  Music.  Handiwork,  Household  Arts.  French, 
German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  ColleKe  Preparatory,  Cultural, 
Domestic  Science,  Secretanal  and  other  courses  leading  to  Personality 
Diplomas  intr»>ductory  to  definite  service.  All  branches  of  study  under 
experienced  and  enthusiastic  instructors.  For  b<^>oklet  and  further  infor- 
mation, address 

Rev.  TlK»ma8  Bicklord,  A.  M.,  Miss  Faith  BIckford.  Principals,  P.  O.  Box  X, 

Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts 


Ymt  book  on  reouMt 


FOR  GIRLS 

6 mile*  from 
Boston 
III  tlttditi  (ictpl  EniHih  tlictlfi 

Prcp«r»tory:  6niiiuns  k-KooI. 
AtKuKed  EIrclivc  Cauru* 

for  kich  (chwJ  gT*du*l««. 

Cot|ete  CcTti&cate.  Atullr 

equipped  ichool. 
Pi*i»o.  Vote*.  VmIid.  Pipe 

Oican,  with  ooled  men. 
Domotic  Sdcoce.  Nrw  Gym- 

DMtiitn  wilti  •wimnuea  pcxj. 

New  buildinf. 
Exccpboful  opportunitin.wiih 

•  ddiflhrful  hodie  lifr 
82  Summil  Slrrr* 

NEWTON.  MASS. 


Massachusetts,  Norton    (30  miU«  from  Boaton), 

Wheaton  College  for  Women 

<>njy  vnAlI.  »cjaritr  ■  ollr^iff  fat  »nmn»  tii  Ma\sachuv*ll^ .  Ctiuf*^ 
A-  B.  deiftt*.    l-»cul»v  of  inrn  anH  wonirti.    r  v  rar  •1j(4'mt.a  (.CirA*"  f  r  *i 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

Bos  W,  Biilerica.  Mum:     >20  miles  from  Boitonf 

A  Mib  |)ti  |>.'iT.ilnry  vcli'iol  will)  a  milil.iry  r-ysii  m 
.Hl.intrd  ((■  yiiunu  fxiys  10()  acrt-*  C"om(>Irli'  ;iim) 
nuKli-rn  f<|iii|)mi  tii  Alhliiic  lieUI  ilcsiRntcl  for 
I  vrry  >iM)rl  Campbell  Hall,  ;i  separau-  horn*'  for  the 
youiiift-r  Niys     ItiTti.iii  S^fXi    No  txiras  C.italcjK. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL.  Principal 


M AssAcnrsfTT"'.  Rtnton.  KuntinKloQ  Chambers. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

I.art<^t  >ch  K.I  .)(  Orali.ry.  Hell"  Icltrrt  and  Pe'l- 
:»K"i;>' Anicrk.i-  Summi-r  Sessions  jfit  h  year  open* 
Srjit.  Jitli     Ail.lrcM  llAkKV  Slvmui  k  kcss.  Dcin. 


POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

DUXBURY,  MASS.  BY  THE  SEA 

W  iriiU  «  from  IWi-t"".  I  ImihiiiiL'H.  (  on.  r«-1r  ri-ii<l<  iii  <•.  <  ;>  tuiui-iiitii.  Alfili-li( 
lk-lil».    CiiKl.  r  In.  k.    S«  iiiiiiiiiijr.  sk.iliiii:.  t.-iini-.  nil  -ixitl-..  SoiiH' 

ttiinK  lo  <|.i  ill  i.|ii>  or  W'irk  c^.  rv  tcmr  nl  tin- il-O  .  t.vrr^  lliiiik'  i»  Iwiil  tou  ^inl 
(Irvoliipitiir  vlf  iK.i-iliTy .  I  Iiiin>iii;li  prvitiiiJitioii  tor  l  ullff  or 'm-iiii-s-..  I'liin-r 
and  lo«vr  «<  liiwN.    SiiniiinT  .■.•iiii|>.    SimmI  f'lr  illii-l  i  ii<  "l  ifHjklcl 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  A.  M..  He«dm«,ter.  65  Kin«  Caeutr  Road 


The  Readers'  Service  is  prepared  to  advise  parents  about  schools 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


NEW  YORK 


ASCADILLA 

CaacadiUa  oner*  a  thorough  schoJastic 
training,  congenial  living  and  unstirpasaed 
opportunities  for  physical  dcveloproent. 
Beautiful  situation 
near  Cornell.  Small 
claaees.  Prepare*  for 
all  colleges  and  bu»- 
iness  life.  Certificate 
privilege.  Athletic 
field.  Recreation 
building.Gymnasium. 
Navy  outfit  of  rowing 
mnchincs.  shell*,  etc. 
Registration  1910-14 
Irom  36  states  and  13 
foreign  countries. 
Terms  $675  to  $775. 
Catalogue  free. 


W.O.rt  NKIIOI  NEK,  A. 

rriiKlpal 
B»x  tot        Itkarm,  H. 


I. 


School 

Phoenicia,  N.Y. 


In  the  heart  of  the 

Calskilh  —  A  -ichool 
where  health  and  hap- 
l>inc.vi  .-iboumi  and  ill- 
new  Li  almost  unknown. 
Modern.  Hteam-hcntcd 
tiuildinRS  witn  ji4  Rcrcn  of 

ulinol  |irn(H*rty.  hr.rtlfrc^l  on  every 
liile  bjr  lh»uun<li  of  .nrf*  of  ihr  New 
Votk  State   (nrr^t   rrwne   Irsct.  I'ure 
>;'rin£    water  knil  •liun'lant  <-iiili.b>or  lite; 
^nuttn^,   tkUnc.  linow^hoeinff .   ItduI  fiwhlnt:, 
Athlrtlc  «|ii>rtl.     rnTtin>^nf  lo  unn  up-  rniir^r*  to^  • 
C  ffT»inmjiT  ^nflrt  to  thor--'  '  ■-"r-irmtlon 

Rni^ll  enroilineni  aIki««  intimate  her  ami 

pupil  in  1)ea<lmaw|er*t  foinily  The  ahjrct  of  thf  :  .ivtrarn;. 
courajtCTiuv.  tntle;ien<)enl.  iiiani)  Ijo>v     f  ntal'^j;  >••.}  ir  ;tjf -i.  a^liliew 

ERWIN  S.  SPINK.  A.  B..  Headmaster 


School  of  Business 


c.  c 


1 1/^  Kornp»rly  sixty  yram  the  Icmd- 

!P         ct.  Tliciro  trnlnlnir  in  fvcry  bust- 
it(w«  poniuit.    Actual  |>ru'tlc(< 
In  r<^nlr«l  clutio*.  Acrounlinir. 
Bjuiklntr.  OItII  HtTTlce,  fw-rt-torui 
juiit  T<-»cliPri'  courses.     Biith  wirs. 
n*«  trained  mtir*>  than  fifty  thouaand  of 
Am<Tl'-«'i«)itio<M-«»ful  nu'n.  <  >i»en  si  I  tttr  year, 
tersny  wvrk-ttay.    CutAloi;  on  riHtueiit. 

GAINES.  Bat  Ml.  Po«flhk(C|»ate.  N.  T. 


New  York,  tiarrlcn  C  ity,  Lon«  Island. 
Ct     P>,.,l»»    ^Vi<-^f    tif  Jthlullr  locaieJ  li>t««uliful  f.artJen  City. 

I^aUiS  OCniXJl  L.  l  .  m  mtl«  fran,  Se*  Vor*.  BuUdinm 
CDin|ilelcly  equi^iped.  Gymoatium.  oinmilnif  jiool.  fine  athletic  6eltl<.  Pre- 
{lam  (or  any  college  or  adcnllftc  tchool.  Coinpetent  mailer  at  the  heaitof 
each  clcpariiocnt.  A  looer  «JinrjI  for  youOtfer  l«..y».  l  or  infnrmalian  and 
Catalog  adilre^v  Wai.T«R  R.  MAKSII.  Ilr4iiiii.i>ln,  171  Sle»art  Ave. 

New  VORX,  Peekskill-on-tbe-Uudson. 

Peekskfll  Military  Academy 

!<4th  year.  College  Preparatory  sad  Busineu 
Courses.    Separate  Junior  School  (ages  9-1  j), 

Nkw  Yorz,  Mobegan  Lake,  Westchester  County.  Box  87. 

Mohe^an  Lake  School  'S^^UV^'^^J'^^. 

Builoen.  » ith  (ertifii  ale  iiiivilrt;n  Arersre  Dumber  of  pupili  to  a  clais, 
ctghl.  Mixlero  buUilinci.  Healthful  locatios  on  Mohc^ran  llakc.  Phyticai 
culture  and  Athletics  under  competent  Olreirtoc. 

A  E.  I,IMI>FR.  A  M  .  CHAS  II  SMITH.  A.  M..  Principal!. 

New  York,  OwininK-on-Hudson. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy  ^.^^i'^ttT..  T.^.^^ 

cucefH  West  Point.  S«ii.irjte  school  for  ynung  l«>Jf»  Summer  camp  in  the 
Berkshicef  under  Mr.  Druiie'i  |ierv>nai  charge.  For  hiitory  of  our  Centen- 
nial Cetrbratlon  and  other  literature,  addreu  Tlia  PKInCipai.,  P.  U.^ox  506. 

New  Yokk,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

St.  John's  School  for  manly  boys.  SpectoJ  opportun- 
llies  for  <iulck  cr.ljege  preparation.  Mil'laiy  drill.  Pacenlal  diwipline.  Cym- 
nailum,  twimiiiink;  cool.  Athletic  field.  Maiily  S|iorts  cncouraced.  yunitr 
HittI,  a  separate  tchool  for  tMy*  under  it.  Catalogue 

Kav.  W.  A.  Rannky,  A.  M.,  Pd.  D.,  Prlnrlpa]. 


Russell  Sage  College  of 
Practical  Arts 

Foundcdlby  Mrs.  RiMserll  Saae  in  connectloa 
with  Emma  WiliardScliooL 

Dt*igne<l  fur  the  vociU'iinl  ;ind  profcawonal  irainir^ 
of  women  Secretarial  Wtirk.  Hou«icht)ld  Economics 
and  Industrial  ,\rt«.  C<nirBC9i  of  two  or  four  years 
w  ill  l>c  offered.  Special  istudenta  admitted  Atldreas 
Secretary. 

Rusaell  Sage  ColtcRe  of  Practical  Arts,  Troy.  New  York 


The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

On  hanks  of  the  I  ludson,  cU-vation  500  fi-ei.  -10  mile  view 
mountains  and  country,  within  50  miles  New  York  City. 
Record  of  gniduattai  exceptional.  Close,  stimulating  re- 
lationship always  existing  between  student  and  masters. 
Athlcticscultivaicd  for  ch;iractcr- building  value.  Twcnty- 
four-acre campus,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  gym- 
nasium, cinder  track,  athletic  field,  tennis  cotirts,  winter 
sports,  coasting,  skating  on  artificial  pond.  etc.  Personal 
inapectton  urged.   Catalog  on  request. 

OaslBliHI-OB-Hadaoa,  New  York 


Studie*      Mititary  SporU 


Riverriew  emphaMiics  these  three  branche*  in  ita 
activity  in  thi.*  onler  of  importance.  AI>ove  all  and 
through  all  is  the  DKVKLorMKST  OF  CHAKACTIiR 
and  preparation  for  life.  Tlionnigh  teaching  insures  ad- 
miN.sion  t(in  sut  iesnful  c  i>un«'  in  college.  Military  di.sci- 
plinc  and  drill  command  enthusiastic  respon.tc  from 
onilets.  Cavalry  .-wjuad.  .Splendid  e<iuipment  iiicludea 
fine  new  gymnasium  and  large  athletic  field.  Spirit 
of  cadeti  and  strong  personal  influence  of  instructors 
rcNult  in  succc-w  with  each  boy.   Catalog  on  request. 


Special  rale  for  bugler. 

F.  C.  Whe«ler,  G.  G.  Sawyer,  HeadMrtcn 
Drawer  W,  Poughkeepaie,  N.  Y 


tasters 


New  YotE,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

on  School — For  Younger  Boyi 


Rept 


Bridk'n  the  ifap  Iwtween  home  and  the  larger  Kbool.  Healthful,  tartmni- 
IDV  athletic  sdoiU  encoura£ed.    livery  (aciflly  of  home  and  Khool.  House 


iDf  athletic  5poiU  encouraged.  livery 
Mother.    Private  farm  insures  pure  ix>d. 
Roach,  Headmaster.  Box  C40. 


Summer  Camp.    Address  O.  C 


New  Yobk,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

-       —  miles  from  New  York  in  the 

'country. 

 .  ,  ^  _  ,  J>nir»  «0O4. 

Prejiire*  for  all  coUeues'  and  tethnlLal  schools.  IndiTidual  iottructioci . 
Athletic  field.   Swimmtoif  Pool,    (iyiunaslum.  . 

J.  M.  FlTRMAN,  A.  M.,  Head  Master.  Boa  914. 


niw  XORK,  1  arryiuwu-uu-iiuu=«ii.  from  New  Yorl 

Irvine;  School  for  Boys  beautiful .  historic  ••  IrvinK" 

80th  year.  »5  year*  under  i.rmenl  Head  Masler.  New  site  an il  tiuildii 


MAINE 


MADfK,  Farmington 

The  Abbott  School  for  Boys 

An  eiceiili.->n,illy  well  e<|ulri^  «"'»"  'chool.  Every  r»e*ncy  ftlled  the  past 
1  years.  C'olleeeCcriilicaie  Privilege.  Itusiness  Course.  Summer  TuturiO[C 
School,  ijth  year  ojiens  Sept       Term*  J»oo. 

r>a«RCB  t).  ClIURCK.  M-  A  .  Headmaster. 

Google 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOUL^> 


ILLINOIS 


Lake  Forest  Academy  for  Boys 


Trattf  : 

tyn»  U.  IH-Mmlrk.  Ixml.  K.  Smin,  J.  V.  Parartl.  Itatld 
>.  iaars  H.  < hatarM  Tat kr,  <ts}l»s  Mark.  4.  B. 
m*k.  iltn^  L.  Rakrr.  K«.  J.  ii.  I>.  Ur*.  lira.  *. 
MlaWck.  1.  A.  I'anM-aUr.  J.  II.  >4.  Ur.  K.  *.  Hrnr4lrt, 
MaaJr;  >VI4.  B.  1.  Llaarll.  I.  II..  J*lia  K.IIra, 
4aan  lU*.  I.  Z»ao*.  Hn.  W.  II.  H.  H«;lr. 

RrrlutUa 

HulMI»c 


EoMtem  training 


Mid-  WeMtem  »chool 


Discnmiiiiidri);  (Kiirons  ncitl  no  loOKcr  fct-l  ii  m-cessjiry  to  wk  the 
bi-sl  schiKiliriR  only  in  thf  East — mental  training,  ciKhl  kird  o\  boys, 
clean  living     Helpful  coniradi-ship  bt'iween  faculty  and  Ixjys. 

SckeUitk  w»rk  is  r»-cci(cnizrd  by  EasttTn  and  Wt-iUf  n  collefjes  a« 
itjual  111  thai  i»f  any  prcparaidty  KchtKil.  Dcl'inite  prrparaticin  for  Yale. 
Princeton.  Harvard.  Mass*.  Tech..  etc.  Graduates  adniittrd  to  all 
instilutiuns  East  c>r  West  which  admit  without  examination. 

Naa-at&Ury.    A  Achuol  thai  app<-altj  to  square,  manly  boys.  The 

in<>nilf  <>(  ihc  school  ls  based  on  personal  honor. 

BcaatiiBl  cautrr  WaliMi  on  Lake  Michigan,  one  hour  north  of 
Chicago.  Modem  buildings,  gymnasium,  swimming-pool.  All  athletics, 
including  golf.  Aim  distirKtively  educational.  Not  rruiintained  for  profit. 

Calalofi  corr-i  Jrtails.   Fot  (opy  aJdtrss 
JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS.  Headm«*ter.  Bos  ni.LAke  Forest.  IIL 


n 


The  University  School  for  Girls 

1106  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago 

Certificates  to  Vassar.  Smith,  and  Wellesley  Colleges. 
Boarding  and  day  pupils.  For  year  tMM»k  wnte 

MiM  Anns  R.  Halre,  Principal 


MISSOURI 


pft'cparcdncss 

for  your  boy 

Will  make  him  phyHiiallv, 
mentAlIy  and  morally  able  to  iiviTintiu-  the  ilitli 
culties  of  life,    l-ouml  in  the  ir.nnin^;  .it 

WENTWORTH 

Military  Academy  V i:.':::;: 

Ol.lest  Militrtr>' Scd.H.i  in  .Mi.l.ll.  Ui-t  k.it..l 
"Honor  School"  by  Ihe  I  niteil  St.ilr^  (invcm- 
mcnt.  4j  miles  friim  K.tnN.i-  (  ity  New  gym- 
nasium.   Swimminc  (wiol     F<>r  <  ,a.il<ij;  itd<lre>s 

THE  SECRETARY. 

1S37  Wukiaslon  Ktt..  Lnincton,  Mo. 


KEMPER 

MIUTARY  SCHOOL 

t<ociied  11  hi*l«tic  Bounvil'.r,  Mi«>>iuti.  Hich  Hand* 
»td  ■cademic  woik.  Driicn jtr J  "Honnr"  ichnr,",  I^ir 
I'.S.  Wit  Depirtment.  hli;h*»i  tjiinj  given.  .Minirtn 
bulldinci,  •paciimt  i;fr>unil<  All  Ath.ciica. 
73rd  ife»».    For  Ctulni;,  »,).lrr«» 

COL.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON.  Supl. 
704  Third  St.     Boonville,  Mo. 


orthwester. 
UNIVERSITY  '^1 

SS |lc.).itif>il  -  Ainji  .s  in  i  leal  "Airier  t.>v*n  of  1  \;iii\t  n  on  wimkImI 
Oi.irr  .  f  I  -  jWc  Ml.  h(k;.vn .  nrar  » a^;!'  1  -*»  ^•»-  t^s  rnn.i%lurii. 
li*^*  .l..rt>ikt.  rVN.  VRUIIAU  Ll«,  PIUUIA4  IIKHTAL  ami 
f  OMMKKI  JI    h-«jl4  \ituatMl  In  hrart  <f  ChirAkTM.  ••ffrrin^  ««i-n^ 

Mr'rilr  f«kr  IxMtkv  of  virw«  an<1  munc^  {n  Llltrnt  Ari«>.  Mrtlii  jnc« 

55    "         'S  .  Suininrr  S  h'M.l  vi-l  I  t  .in\t  n  .\i  .*.!#-! i.y 
55  K.        ltR  V\t»T 

WM     HI  %i»rlh*ir»lrriK  I  iil>rr*llj  Itlds.,  ItrArhora  anil  Liiif,  rfalra^ 


fThe  University  of  Chicago 

I       mm  addition  to  reaideot  Qu^u 

I  ri  I  I  IVI  r  work.offeraalaoinalruc-  Mi|*t| 
I  tion  by  correspondence.       r.-  a  '1 

I      STUDY  lomJdoi'lrjJriii  'Wtllm 


ttik  Year 


Hartal  rmmm 


L\DIAXA 


(JSe^)  Military  Academy  ^ 

'I  hc  Inspector  of  the  I  .  S.  W.ir  ZJj 
Dcpi.  report  v\l       >cur:  Mf^ 


"  This  inslilulion  RiVrj  fnorr 
an<i  helitr  militaiu  inifruclinn 
than  an\'  I  Insptcl.  It  ii  about 
<u  near  ftr/rction  as  tuch  an 
intlHulion  can  bt. " 


I'hv  calalofz  nivvs 
iKt.iils.  AtiilrL'>> 

THE  PRESIDENT.  CULVER.  IND 

(On  Laiie  Mntinluc Iree) 


Digitized  by  Google 
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MARYLAND 


mmnmm 


Clje  Come  ^c^ool 

An  Endowed  Preparatory  School 

Offers  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
college  or  technical  school;  the  most  gen- 
erous provision  for  the  physical  fitness 
ana  welfare  of  students, 

^  The  most  beautiful  and  complete 
jl  school  buildings  and  grounds  in 
America.     20  builiUngs.  Single 
room  for  each  boy.  Exceptional 
Manual  Training  facilities.  173 
acres,  9-hole  golf  course,  5  athletic 
fields,  gymnasium,  batting  cage, 
quarter-mile  track,  tennis  courts. 
A  completely  eqiipped  Lower  School  for  Little  Boyi 
FJaborately  iliustraied  frospettus  on  requtst 

Tuition,  STOO 
Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Ph.  D. 

Port  Dcpokit,  MAryUnd 


1853-MaryIand  College  for  Women-isie 


Musir  IlAi.i.   CrmtKiM  Hai.i.   (  kmpkIIm  i    (".k a<  f  II  ai,i. 

The  most  M«al  Collrite  In  the  country  In  Hli*,  without  the  tlikin 
of  gmt  Buidberi;  Ht>t«rT,  of  bi  <u<:cn>riil  yean;  LMklloa,  sub- 
urk»  of  HklUmorc.  neu  Wuhtni;lun,  yen  fm  elevation:  t'oanr*. 
rre|i«nl*r>,  i'vlirt*  (A.  B.  %»*  H.  L.  ii  Dannllr  HfleaM  kad  Art* 
(R.  H.)t  V-tprvMUm  ('•■•errttlvrj  mt  ■n«l«i  hpe^lal  two-^e^r* 
**nr»e  Hoairlwlil  KrMoaWt  ud  Llttnir;  lal^nti  for  Hlith 
tirkdnal**.  hirrprtiof  UilMinef;  |>ri>\>ic  l,aihianil  set  tio»l«; 

Ini;  home  llfr.    t  or  CkUlof  and  View  Buuk  idclreu 

CHAILES  WESLET  CALUCHER.  D.  D.    Bm  K.  LBtkerraDe.  M. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


BINGHAM  SCHOOL 


1793 
191«-'17 


Adminiitcrcd  for  1 33  yean  three  succeuful  Keneration» 
of  Btnqhitinw.  HinKham  s  Central  PurpKMc  ha.*  slways 
been  to  Make  Men  ol  Boys,   rrejviration  for  College 

and  for  Life  its  specialties. 

Arn  of  p«trona«e  in  North 
America  extends  from  Canada 
to  Panama,  and  to  South 
America  KurojKr,  /Vsia,  Cuba 
and  the  rhiiippines. 

Orjrnntzation  Military. 
Army  ofiiccr  detailed. 

Catalop^e  answers  e%'er>' 
qui->lioa  asked  by  applicants 
for  JO  ycms. 

COL  R.  BINGHAM.  Sipt. 
Root*  4  B        AiheriU*.  N.  C. 


North  Carolina,  Hendcrsomville. 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys 

The  K:hool  that'i  "Jiiit  like  home."  One  teirhrf  to  e»ery  »rvm  bojrt  a«nrn 
l>er4oaal  attentlna  and  thorough,  raptd  [krof^resi  in  ituily,  IlljEb  monU  tiand. 
ard.  Ideal  climate  and  localinn.  Collece  Preparalory .  S|>ei^l  advuta^'n 
l»c  boy%  10  to  ij  yean.   For  catalog,  addren  J.  R  SANDKBlt. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Harcum  School 

FOR  GIRLS    Bryn  Mawr»  Pa. 

For  GirU  wanting  college  preparation  a  thorough 

course  is  oflered. 

For  Giria  not  going  to  college  the  school  ofTcTB  spe- 
cial opportunities  to  {mitsuc  studies  suited  lo  their 
ipsies  and  needs. 

For  Ciria  deairing  to  epecialU*  in  Muaic  or  Art, 
with  literature  and  n\odern  languagea,  there  9re 
well  known  artists  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as 
inslructoTB  for  Piano,  Singing.  Violin.  Violoncello,  iiarp. 
Chamber  Music,  Painting  and  Drawing. 

Full  advantage  is  taken,  under  careful  supervision,  of 
Opera,  Pluladclphia  Orchestra.  Boston  Symphony  Con- 
certs, Theatre.  Art  Exhibits  and  othcx  educational 
opportunities  of  Philadelphia. 

In  Bryn  Mawr,  the  beautiful  college  town,  10  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Stone  building,  sunny  rooms,  home 
life,  large  grounds,  hockey,  tennis,  basket  tM,  riding. 
Catalog. 

Mr*.  EJith  Hatcber  Harcw,  B.  L  CPwil  ti  Latckatkky) 
Head  of  the  School  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. 


KIMINETAS  MS  SCHOOL 

I  orH'  -,s.  l.n  t'PiC'J  liy  e»ery  American  UnlTer»lty.  TotBri. 
dual  plan  of  work  for  each  boy.  Col  le][e  prepantory  ooune  and 
a  gfXKi  tmlnlnf  forb-jsineu  fife.  S[>ecial  course  in  acrlcullur*. 
Sdmlllic  I  hv5lcal  care,  i'ure  water.  Kood  food.  !k<o  acre  &rai. 
Aicliool  r>f  { haracter.  mih  year  opens  Sept.  i';lh.  Write  for  at- 
alog.    KiiVliiiliictisSi  rln..»Sch'x-1.  Dei>«.  IJ.  Saltaburif,  Pa. 


Pennstivania.  Mercersburj;. 

Mercersbure;  Academy  oiren  a  ihoroufh  phydcai.  maotai 

and  raoral  training  for  college  or  butlnen.  Under  Cbriftiac  inatten  from  tba 
^reat  uni<reraltief .  L^ocatrtlln  the  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the  mo%t  pictur- 
esque ipoti  nf  America.  New  Kymnatlum.  Hqulpmeot  modem.  Write  to* 
catalog.    Addreu  Box  io«.  WILLIAM  MANN  IRVINB.  LL.  D.,  Headmaslae. 

PrKKS^TVANU,  Factoryville.    Box  D. 

Keystone  Academy  country  boardinj?  school  for  boys. 
Beautifully  located  among  hills  of  northern  Pennsylvania.  Prepares 
for  all  colleges  and  business.  ]t>-acre  campus:  all  athletics.  Rates 
$i40  a  year.    Catalogue  on  rctiuest.     B.  F.  Thouas,  A.M.  Prji»- 


Pemnsylvanta.  Wayne  (14  miles  from  Phlladdphia). 

St.  Luke's  School 


CoQefC  or  butioeu  preparatJoa.  Umlted 
niimbet  of  pupils,  laree  grouadt.  new  liuUd- 
lng«.  healthful  situation,  gvnmaslum,  trimming  pool, supervised  athletics,  cx- 
perieoccd  teachers,  smalfcUsscs.   Send  for  illustrated  <.atak>gtae. 


Chau.es  Heney  Stroitt,  a.  M.,  Headmaster. 


TO  PARENTS 


/T  If  you  wish  your  children  to  have 
^  wider  opportunities  and  a  more  val- 
uable school  training  than  you  your- 
self enjoyed,  vou  will  be  interested 
in  "THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL"  by 
Walter  S.  Hinchman,  a  master  in 
Groton  School.  A  lucid  and  high- 
minded  discussion  of  the  problems 
that  confront  parents  and  teachers. 

/I  lint  to  your  hookttUfr  or  u  tk*  pnUisktrt 
will  brint  a  copy  tritk  bill.    Net,  $1 .00. 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  fic  CO.,  Garden  City,N.r. 
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NEW  JERSEY 


Education  consists  not  wholly  of  "book  lore." 
Cultured  morals,  mental  ability  and  physical  fit- 
ness are  of  far  greater  value  in  life's  undertaking. 
These  are  the  traits  that  Pedtlie  develops  in  the 
boy  through  its  wholesome  environment  and  ex- 
tensive athletic  equipment 

There  is  a  sixty-acre  campus,  lake,  cinder  track, 
baseball  and  football  fields,  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool — in  short,  just  every  sort  of  athletic  encour- 
agement to  gladden  the  heart  of  any  young  Ameri- 
can. All  of  the  300  boys  receive  indHidual  train- 
ing— scientifically  determined. 

Peddie  graduates  enjoy  certificate  privileges  and 
are  remarkably  prominent  in  scholastic  and  athletic 
life  at  tlieir  various  colleges. 

Woodrow  Wilson  says  of  Peddie:  "These  quiet 


schools,  into  which  so  much  devotion  and  un- 
heralded work  go,  certainly  sustain  the  education 
of  the  country,  and  supply  the  universities  with 
some  of  the  most  useful  material  they  get.  We 
hold  Peddie  Institute  in  high  esteem  here  at 
Princeton. " 

Peddie  is  an  endowed  school  and  so  gives  more 
than  its  moderate  tuition  rates  would  signify.  Stu- 
dents are  instructed  in  public  speaking,  debating 
and  music  without  extra  charge.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes fireproof  dormitories,  laboratories,  library, 
observatory,  etc.  The  school  is  located  at  I  lights- 
town.  New  Jersey — nine  miles  from  Princeton,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. ,  l>etween  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York.  Lower  School  for  boys 
of  11  to  14  years.  . 

"Summer  Camp" — .Address  Roger  W.  Swetland, 
Heailmaster,  Box  6D,  for  catalog  and  booklets. 


K 


INGSLEY 
SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  Essex  FeUs.  N.  J. 

Located  in  the  hills  in  a  region  of  exceptional  hcalth- 
fulness,  2  2  miles  from  New  York.  f)fTers  preparation 
for  all  colleRes  and  scientific  schools.  The  student  lx>dy 
is  large  enough  for  strong  athletic  and  other  organiza- 
tions, but  small  enough  so  that  individual  attention  can 
be  given  to  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  development. 
A  new  school  building  opened  September  with  spacious 
study  hall,  class  roontis  physics  and  chemistry  bbora- 
tories,  recreation  and  drawing  rooms.  Large  gymnasium 
and  extensive  athletic  grounds,  .\ddress: 

J.  R.  CAMPBEULX.  A.M^  HeadmAater 

New  JmsTY,  Princeton. 

Pfinwton  Preparatory  School  ^h'^fVrsrr;:^^ 

fourtfm.    K411IJ  jwoiTcss  (Kj»»lMf  h«i  «ii*e  of  liit>llc<l  numtxr  of  l>u(i4l* 
an<l  fmdoni  from  rifl'J  class  orv,'anl<;illun.    i:i>.ellenl  cquipmeni  and  faclll- 
(de*  in  the  wav  of  tMJildlnga  and  grouada.  S[>ccUl  altcnilon  given  lo  Athlrtlci 
and  mora)  welfare.   4<uid  year.   Pcrional  Intpccilnn  Invited.    For  year  book, 
address  J.  B.  FINB,  Hcadmatter. 

New  Jkuet,  Oranffe. 

Miss  Beard's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  »ch*xjl,  13  mtle%  from  New  York.  CV-UrK^  lirr|iftrair>nr .  «ped^ 
courtm.  Music.  Art.  I>omM(i€  ArU  aud  Science.  Sti|>crvi««fl  phytic^] 
work  in  i^yniuuium  &nd  Acid.  Separate  dejiaitment  for  yuun„'.*T  ^irls.  CaU- 
loC      request.   AddreM  Ml&S  LUCIB  C.  Bearo. 


L'r«inpH<i  i>f  one  hiin(lrf<l  iktos  in  hi|rl)liiii<l«i  near  D«ln- 
wiirr  Water  Gap.  Offers  courses  loiuliiic  lo  a  general 
ciluciilinn  and  college  nr  techniral  s<-Iuhi|.  liii|X).sinK 
luiildiiiKs,  AthK-tirs,  Ijikf.  New  (iyniiiasiiim  wilti 
swiniiniiiK  pudl,  M-pantte  riimr  tor  bucket-ball,  ninninir 
tr:i<'k  tirteen  laps  to  the  mile.  Vou  are  invited  lo  visit 
the  M-tinol.   ewth  year.  (Uit.'iloKUc. 

JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  LLD.,  Hevlmatler 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


New  IIampseiie.  Plymouth. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys 

Ki>e  liuild<n£^.  Torfity  acm  Pre(j«r««  for  Colleffei  andTcchalcal  Schools. 
Ranks  »Uh  ihe  hlfbeit  icrade  uhools  of  New  kngland,  y*t  by  leasoa  ot 
cndoartneot  the  tuition  Is  moderate.  Modern  fymnaslum.  Skating.  Ail 
winter  sports,  jrtfa  year.  KBV.  LOKIN  WaaSTBIt,  L.  H.  D.,  Rcctar. 


New  Jeksey,  Pennington,  Box  60. 
The  Penninj?ton  School  An  efiiLicnl  uhool  at  moderate 

co4t.  75  miiuilrs  ffi^ni  N,  Y..  frniri  KluU.  rie]iarrs  fur  Cullexe,  technical 
Schools  ur  Business.  Gymnatluni.  Strontr  faculty.  Swiitiuiiui;  pool,  all 
athletics.   Junior  school  with  h»me  larr  fnt  hoy»  9  to  ij. 

FRANK  .MacDanihi..  li.  U.,  Headmaster, 

New  Jebsky.  Bordentown-on-tbe-Detaware. 

Bordentown  Military-  Institute 

Thorough  preparation  for  colUgc  or  business.    FIficlent  faculty,  iniall  clasin. 

individual  attention  Boy*  taufht  how  to  study.  Military  training.  Su|)er- 
vic<^l  .itlileticv.  <jnd  year.  Kor  catalnfcue,  a<lilre«  Rer.  T.  H.  LaNDUN, 
A-  M  ,r).  !>.,  Principal.    Col.  T.  D.  LANl>t>N.  Cutnmandant. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


RuoDE  Island,  Providcntx, 

Morris  Heisfhts  School 

For  Boys. 

John  Sua»  French,  Ph.  D..  PriocipaL 
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VIRGINIA 


Staunton  Military  Academy 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boy» 

375  Boy»  from  45  Statmm  ta»t  »m»»iom.    Largmml  Privatm  Acadmmy  in  thm  Emtt, 
Boy*  from  tO  to  20  ywara  oiti  prmpurmd  for  thm  Umivor»itio*, 
Co»*rnm*nl  Aeadtmi**  or  Ba»in*»a. 

1.600  feet  above  M9-levcl:  pure.  dry.  bracing  mountain  air  of  the  famous  proverbuiUy  bealtb- 
ful  and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  sprmK  waters.  High  moral  tone. 
Parental  discipline.  Military  training  develop*  obedience,  health,  manly  carnage.  Fine, 
sliady  lawns,  expensively  eauippetl  gymnasium,  swimming  p<x>l,  athletic  park.  All  manly 
sixtrtH  encouraged.  Daily  anils  ami  exercises  in  opan  air.  Boys  fn>m  homes  of  culture  attd 
refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  inHtruclion  by  our  tutorial  system.  Slarkl- 
ards  and  Lraditions  high.  Academr  fifty-sia  year*  old.  New  $2tXl.(XX)  barracks.  hiU 
equipment,  absolutely  fireproof.    L'hargcs  S;w<0.    Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 

COLONEL  WM.  G.  KABLE.  Ph.  D..  Princltml.  Staunton.  Vau 


HoUins  College 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN                        FOtJNDED  184S 

Four-yesr  Collete  Course,  iwo-yesr  Collefc  Prepsrstory,  Music.  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  etc.    In  the  besuiiful  Vslley  of  Virginis,  7  miles  north  ot  Roanoke,  on 
s  700-scre  estste.    Buildings  equipped  for  250  students  and  40  officer*  aod 
teachers.    VCrite  for  Catalogue  and  Rook  of  Views. 

MISS  MATTY  L.  COCKE.  Box  SIL  HoIIIm.  Va. 

Vmr  W*ami<  Kmir  yean'  ix>iir>c  leadi  to  A.  B.  decree.  Stmni: 
Miitic  and  Art  ilFiiartmenu.  Atadrray  >'tlen  r>eiiml  *nd  Pr«par*tciry 
'.oun«v  Mcxlrrn  oiulpiiirni.  Mrv-ition  i<<-.  fret.  In  Pl^liriont  ir<'th>0. 
•  >n  vio<>«LTP  riUitr.    Addrna  MKCItKT  A  K  V.  NwMt  RHar.  Va. 


OHIO 


OHIO  MECHANICS  INSTTTUTE 

(Intllhile  of  AfipUtJ  Art$} 

Thorouifh  In^tru.  tMii  ^n<l  giractical  itiopwork  In  Mcduinio.  b'lrctrlc- 
ity.  Arrhlu-i Mtr.  Ii>.)u\trul  Art  and  Dc*l({n.  0>emi»try.  General 
Stlfoic.  I.ithogra|>hlc  Art.  rrintitiit.  IIoin«(»r.|d  Arts  and  Srtefices. 
Ainjltcrl  Art  Tradn-Msiiiinr  Wofk.  l  aMnrt  and  ['itteni  Hillne. 
Art  I'orgtnjf,  Interior  r>er"mtln|{,  Plarttc  Work.  SpecijI  (>n>art' 
iiirDt  fi:>r  Teachrri.  Siii>eri<TC  !  jiNnratr-ry  .■knd  Sbnj>  r.]iilpment- 
Our  ('•ruiuatn  in  grttt  deiiv>n<)  at  good  talvict.  TuU  rattlogue 
H  itiailrd  un  At^j^iUratl. -n 

John  L.  Shearar,  Pres.  Cincinnati 


OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Purpose— Academic,  military  and  physical  tinining 

under  pcrwmal  supervision. 
Scope — Admits  to  colleges  on  certificate.  Lower 
school  for  boys  of  eight  to  fourteen  years.  Only 
recommended  boys  taken. 
Location— A  picturesque  suburb  of  Cincinnati — 
the  great  art  and  music  center. 

H'riu  for  fcialog  to 

Boi  29.  A.  M.  HENSHAW,  Sipcrbitcadttrt,  CoDtfe  HOI,  Okie 

Oino,  Glrndalc.    Suliurhan  to  (  iru inriiiti. 

Glendale  G>lleg:e  for  Women 

Founded  1B53.  A  location  t>t  rare  ticauty  and  healthfutnes.  eaitir  aecn^lble 
10  Cindnnaii  with  lt%  wonderful  advant.i|;«  of  Muilc  and  Art,  addt  ralue  to 
counet  (jlanncd  lor  thorouKhoeu  and  breadth.  CaiaJognn  tent  mhn 
requeitcd. 


Randolph-Macon  Academy  anu  vfn^cMEN 

l-'itt  for  coUei;e,  vcirntllti.  ^i^htjc-lft  or  biiviDesi.  Work  endtif^ed  t>y  ottt  90 
cnllcgn  and  unl«er\itlr«.  Beautiful  and  hralihKil  location  Athletic  giouada; 
<yinnaUuin.    Terint  ^^5.    Nu  extraa.    i-or  catalagur  addrev* 

li.  Si.-MTKK  SMITH.  Priacl|>al 

ViKciNiA.  Staunton. 

Utff  ■-uemerly  VirKtelS  Female  Uftilulc.  Founded  1B4V 
a9lUari  XOail  t)iuc«an  S^h^oi  foi  Glila  la  Vlrflsla  Mh.  Cearral 
and  Collefre  Preyutratory  Couoea.  Piano,  Violin,  Vwal,  Art  and  Exprmio* 
l>e\A.  New  r<)'ii|>in«nt  including  pianos.  Gymaaitica  and  6ela  >p<«ta 
uadcr  trained  IMcrctoc.  Catalojfue. 

JANB  Colston  HOWAMU,  A.  B.,  (Bryn  Mawri.  Princifal. 

ViK-iKiA,  Roanoke.   

Virginia  CoIIegfe  for  Women 

In  the  Valley  of  \  irKinia,  f.^med  for  health  and  beauty.  Elective, 
Preparatory  and  full  Junior  College  courses.  Music,  Art,  Ezprev 
sioa.    Domestic  Science.    For  caLaloi^ic  apply  to  The  President. 


 CONNECTICUT  

Cowimrnctrr.  WiiMlaor. 

LxiOmiS   A  unique  comSinatloii  of  aerleulturai  bualneia.  aad  oolleec  pre^ 

Siratory  couraet     Practical  training  for  boy*  intendiaf  to  enter  busiana  or 
miint*  rm  graduation.    6  Suiltllni^.    Athletic  fielda.    loo-acre  &rm.  Haa- 
ual  training  «lio|n.   ^.500,000  endowment.   $400  a  year.  Addreaa 

N.  II.  llarcHBLoaK,  A.M.,  Hcadmaatar. 


CoHNBCTTCUT,  ComwalL 

Rumsey  Hall 


la  the  I.ltrhfield  MIIU. 

A  tchonj  for  bojrs  imdcr  14. 

Svpervlaed  athlecks. 
LOI^IS  H.  SCHirrra.  M.A.,  H 


CoNNKcnctrr,  Brookfield  Center. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Yot»ng  Boy*. 

l-.a-zh  tjo)  5  life  a  perwnal  ttiidy. 

47nd  year.    Tuibon  $700. 

FaHDBKiCK  S.  Ct7RTis.  Principal. 

(IBKALO  R.  Curtis.  AMl«aat  Principal. 

CoMWECTicuT,  North  Stoninxton, 
•f»f  TTTt.  f  CI.  f  A  country  school  for  boys  and  Kiris, 
1  Oe  W  neeler  OCnOOl  offerinR  collere  certificate  privileicta, 
domestic  science  and  iteneral  courses.  Mooem  buildinfcs,  athletk 
6elds,  tennis  courts.  ha<ieb.ill  diamoiid.  Endowment  permits  lo« 
expcH'se  of  $jso.    Addrew  Roval  A.  Moouc,  A.  M.,  Pnncipal, 

CoNNEcnctrr,  WallinKford. 

The  Choate  School 

A  New  England  Prriaralnry  School,  with  a  l.ower  Sctmnt  fee  jrooac  boys 
,  A  cauloviie  will  t>e  vent  upon  ap!>4ication.  with  addmae*  of  tlMxc  who  kao* 
Intlmatery  the  School'*  work  and  character. 

GaoKCB  C.  ST.  John,  Ha 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS 


CAMP    IDLEWILD   take  Winne^  e«ukee.  N.  H. 


FIRS«T  THI\U» 

Drvelojinitnt  of  <-h»nrtrr. 
OiIIi»itli  n  of  it««l  ni»nn*r». 
liifsllrLO);  ot  fmrlty  of  minil  xnd  fwdjr. 
\'ll{ilAiicc  *>»  mffty. 


KXPKRIEXCK  roirNTu 

T»rm»  -fiMjr  yon  of  cramp  life. 
Over  fifteen  humlreil  boy^  la  cainp. 
Not  A  llivie  irrVMn  ar^iiU-nl. 


J  milr»  of  lake  jhorr.    TI" u  nf  .  inu«  anrl  rii^d^r  h"atv    lln;  nrw  i;«rd  lio.>i.    Si^tiUl  luirttt  <'f  »-cm«ijry  cclrhrMioD. 
Yoor  boy  deserres  the  best.    IdlewiM  provides  it.  32-p«ge  DliMtrated  Doscripttre  Booklet  on  requeal 
i  Addreta  JOHN  M.  DICK,  B.  D..  352  Exchange  Building.  Boston.  Ma«». 


Sargent  Camps  ^rls 


PETERBORO.  N.  H.    Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT.  Pretident 

Two  illfttlnrt  raaiiMi.  Mvniar*.  11  lo  «  I;  Junlont,  H-tB 

I'int'^l  plmt  xtn\  fr>-jul(iiMrot  in  Ainrnvo.,  lioo  frrt  at^ove  the  tc%  Icvrl. 
All  tirltl  laii  wAtrr  &|Kirt^.  Traitipin)(.  tiAturr  ituily.  Art%  uirl  crafts. 
Thr  kjfrty  hciltli  i>f  uur  cAii]]iers  i\  the  fint  cuntjderation.  l-or 
illutlratr  J  bu*>k)«l  «i1«lrc%> 

Hie  Secretary,  2  Evorett  Street,  Cambridge.  Maaa, 


New  Havpsiiire,  Holilcnu'-n.  l-;»kc  .\sf|u.im. 

Camp  Wachusctt  for  Boys 

Fourtcenih  i^osdo.  7  iKiUiUnut.  liallni;,  c^nnrini;,  «w[minlnK,  tiihltir. 
wUrr  uil  Und  iporti.  Inuructiun  <n  NatiinU  Mlitory.  Tutoring  if  dnlrril. 
No  tentt.    l-tSHKR  huti.  Uuoklr^ 

Rrr.  LomN  Whbst«H.  L.  H.  D..  IMderoci*  School,  Plymoulli,  N.  H. 


Maikz,  FanningtoiL 

Abbott  Hill  Recreation  School 

For  bojr*  oho  Biuit  tutor,  lirrxkt  ilie  li'iik!  vaLxiUm  wlih  j  weeks' liiTjlitjIile 
tf»dy.  The  exceptioiul  ct]uipfiirnt  and  deli^hlfut  lu<:&tioii  of  the  AI»hott 
School  pcoride  incratiTc  10  study  mnd  cudleu  rarietiei  of  reoeaiion.  Uj-cai 
luiy  i«th. 


Maink,  Scbago  Lake  Region. 

Wfldmere 

A  ramp  that  caret.  We  weloome  bey«  whole  pkrcDta  Wlere  tn  the  old  bih- 
tooed  Tirtuet.  KemukAble  equiiiment.  <k>o<J.  wh>jlcw>mr  f>>u<l,  prepared  by 
cooks  who  "know  bow."    Send  ft>r  uniijue  t>K>klet. 

IKVINC  I-:.  WixiuMAN.      llaiiVKi  I'U-c.  Br«>k!yt>.  N.  V. 


The  Best  School 

for  your  boy  or  jcirl  can  best  be  dctcrmitwd  by  taking  cuiinjel  The 
Worid't  Work  School  Bureau  will  help  vou  decide.  The  World's 
Work  School  Buccsu.  11  West  32nd  St..  New  York. 


Do  You  Know 

How  the  pin  oak  gets  its  name? 
What  wild  flower  has  two  distinct 
types  of  blossoms  in  one  season? 
The  name  of  our  most  beautiful  bird? 

Tbeae  with  hundreds  of  other  inlerestinti  (acts  arc  told  in 

The  Pocket  Nature  Library 

Its  four  wonderful  volumes  will  tell  you  all  .ibout  birds,  the 
wild  Bowers  and  the  trees.  .More  than  700  color  (lUtes,  1000 
text  piigei.  A  circular  sbowinj;  color  UiuiitratiaDS,  etc,  will  l>e 
sent  on  request. 

Garden  City  DOUBLEDA  Y.  PAGE  A  CO.   New  Yoric 


^    Do  You 

X    Want  Your  Boy 

to  know  soinelhinK  about  .\mcric.in  hislor>?  C'wc  him 
a  lopy  of  Admiral  Chiulwick's  book  The  American 
Navy  to  rca<l. 

ThU  IjooW  i*  a  ludd,  brief,  authoritative  and  inlerftl- 
ing  sketch  of  our  naval  hi.^tory.  Every  intellicent 
citiicn  uuRht  to  know  what  Dart  our  sea  arm  has  ulayed 
in  the  nation's  history.  ,'\(lrnira]  Chadwick  tells  the 
story  *im|>ly  and  with  authority.  Ma>or  John  Biselow. 
L .      .\..  says  "It  is  a  liook  for  every  youn;;  Amcrif  .in. 

.Vik  your  lnjokscllcr  for  The  Amaric^an  Navy. 
The  i)rii;u  is  only  iixty  ctnti. 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  Ac  Gjmpany,  Garden  City,  New  York 


The  Right  School  for  Your  Boy  or  Girl 

Two  men  of  wide  educational  experience  are  prepared  to  assist  you  in 
selecting  it. 

World's  Work  announces: 

Mr.  F.  Burnham  McLeary,  A.  B.,  (Harvard).    Formerly  of  the  faculties  of 
Syracuse  University  and  Colby  College. 

Mr.  Guy  C.  Howard,  A.  B.,  (Bowdoin).  Principal  of  several  preparatory 
schools  before  assuming  charge  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company's  Readers' 
Service  five  years  ago. 

Feel  free  to  write  to  them,  stating  your  special  requirements. 

Garden  Qty  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  New  York 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  World's  Work 
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INVESTMENTS 

Thlsisadppartnient  In  which  we  publish  announcements  of 
bankers.  Wo  Investtcato  those  who  wish  to  use  our  pages,  and 
the  advertisements  are  supervised  before  acceptance.  We  make 
every  effort  to  accept  only  the  offerings  of  safe  securities  and 
the  announcements  of  resiwn.slble  and  reliable  banklns  firms. 

The  Readers'  Service  Bureau  of  the  WORLD  S  WORK 
offers  its  service  without  charxe  to  all  readers  who  desire 
Information  In  regard  to  Investments  or  on  any  financial 
subject.    Inquiries  about  Insuratici'  will  also  be  arjswored. 

KUttm  Rtmitn  Scrricc.  Tb*  WorU's  Work.  11  W.  3Zad  St..  New  T*rk  City 

INSURANCE 


^68. — OREr.oN.  Q.  My  son  has  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  invest.  He  wants  something  safe  as  to 
principal  and  interest  regardless  of  the  rate  of  net  in- 
come, and  preferably  something  of  not  too  long  ma- 
turity.   Can  you  offer  any  suggestions'r 

A.  First  of  all  we  wish  to  commend  the  judgment 
you  have  shown  in  determining  upon  the  advisability  of 
buying,  under  prevailing  market  conditions,  securities 
of  not  too  long  maturity.  There  are  still  a  good  many 
elements  of  uncertainty  in  the  general  investment  situa- 
tion, and  in  such  circumsiances  short  term  securities 
arc  always  the  logical  things  to  buy,  especially  in  the 
cases  of  individual  investors  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  themselves  posted  in  a  general  way  at  least 
about  the  trend  of  current  economic  events. 

In  the  short  term  market,  however,  there  are  rela- 
tively few  offerings  at  the  present  time  that  are  attrac- 
tive in  respect  to  income  yield.  The  better  grade  of 
corporation  notes — the  kind  of  issues  that  are  usually 
looked  upon  as  the  practical  equivalent  of  ready  cash — 
are  yielding  now  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  the  average. 
Some  of  them  show  even  as  low  a  yield  as  2^  per  cent. 
In  the  market  for  railway  equipment  bonds  and  notes — 
an  excellent  type  of  security  as  we  have  recently  pointed 
out — there  appears  to  be  A  fair  supply  of  gootl  issues 
to  yield  in  the  neighborhood  of  4}  to  4J  per  cent.,  net 
income.  If  you  would  not  regard  ten  to  fifteen  years 
too  long  a  life  for  the  securites  to  be  chosen  for  this 
investment,  you  would  find  in  the  category  of  public 
utility  bonds  a  few  issu;.-s  of  merit  to  yield  in  excess  of 
5  per  cent.  In  the  category  of  municipal  bonds  there 
are  always  obtainable  issues  that  are  made  in  series, 
affording  the  investor  the  opportunity  to  select  his 
maturities  strictly  in  accordance  with  his  peculiar  re- 
quirements. Such  bonds  we  think  make  an  excellent 
means  of  employing  at  least  a  part  of  the  funds  in 
question.  And  for  still  further  diversification,  you 
might  give  consideration  to  first  real  estate  mortgages, 
or  to  bonds  issued  against  such  mortgages.  There  are 
many  of  the  latter  also  issued  in  serial  form.  Invest- 
ments in  this  general  category  might  be  based  either 
upon  income  producing  city  property  or  productive 
farm  lands.     I  hey  would  yield  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

569. — Connecticut.  Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
railroad  stocks  as  permanent  investments- 

/I.  Speaking  generally,  we  think  securities  of  this 
type  and  class  can  scarcely  be  recommended  for  perma- 
nent investment  without  a  good  deal  of  qualification. 
At  the  present  time  the  railroad  situation  as  a  whole 
has  a  number  of  more  or  less  unfavorable  aspects  which 
we  think  make  it  incumbent  upon  the  purchaser  of 
railroad  shares  to  keep  in  fairly  close  touch,  not  only 
with  developments  in  the  affairs  of  the  companies  whose 
shares  he  holds:  but  also  with  general  market  develop- 
ments.   Among  the  most  important  of  these  aspects  is 


the  situation  with  which  railroads  are  confronted  by 
reason  of  the  demands  that  are  being  pressed  by  certain 
large  classes  of  their  employees  for  changes  in  working 
conditions  that  would  result  in  largely  increased  pay- 
rolls; and  the  possibility  that  a  disagreement  on  these 
demands  may  resgit  in  temporary  interruptions  in  the 
ser\ice,  if  not  in  a  serious  strike. 

Railroad  earnings,  it  is  true,  are  showing  substantial 
increases  from  month  to  month  and  have  been  for  some 
time,  and  by  comparison  appear  highly  encouraging. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  comparisons 
now  are  with  a  period  of  poor  earnings  a  year  ago;  and 
moreover,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  large  increases 
during  these  last  few  months  has  been  due  to  conditions 
that  cannot  reasonably  beexf>ected  to  prove  permanent, 
arising  as  they  have  out  of  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  Kurope  in  war  supplies  and  ammunition. 

570. — Louisiana.  Q.  1  have  just  become  apprised 
of  the  appointment  of  receivers  for  the  American  Real 
Kstate  Company.  Can  you  let  me  know  what  course 
to  follow  than  merely  waiting  further  developments' 
Can  you  gi\  e  me  any  idea  about  the  probable  outcome? 

It  is  yet  ttK)  early,  we  think,  for  any  one  to  tell 
definitely  what  the  final  outcome  of  the  American  Real 
hstate  situation  is  going  to  be.  As  you  have  doubtless 
been  advised,  the  purpose  will  now  be  to  work  out  for 
the  company  a  plan  of  reorganization  and  liquidation. 
This,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  carefully  done  and  is 
likely  to  take  considerable  time,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

We  do  not  advise  the  assignment  of  bonds  to  any 
committee, at  least  until  after  the  receivers  have  reported 
regarding  the  conditions  they  find  on  taking  charge  of 
the  company's  affairs. 


571. — Cai  ii^oknia.  Q.  I  am  interested  in  the  study 
of  business  finance  and  investments,  and  would  like 
to  have  the  names  of  a  few  books  and  their  authors 
which  you  think  might  be  helpful  to  me. 

//.  From  the  very  extensive  literature  of  these  sub- 
jects the  following  books  might  be  suggested: 

"  Funds  and  1  heir  Uses,"  by  Frederick  .\.  Cleveland, 
— an  elementary  book  explaining  the  character  of  the 
various  forms  of  negotiable  paper. 

"How  to  Invest  .Money  Wisely,"  by  John  .Moody, — 
an  explanation  of  certain  principles  of  diversified  in- 
vestment. 

"Principles  of  Bond  Investment,"  by  I-awrcnce 
Chamberlain, — a  financial  encyclopedia  covering  bonds 
from  every  standpoint. 

"Capitalization,"  by  W.  H  Lyon, — a  statement  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  corporate  financing. 

"O)rporate  Finance"  by  Thomas  Conyinglon, — a 
practical  working  manual  giving  essential  legal  require- 
ments and  necessary  forms  for  incorporating  a  business. 
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5%  and  6%  Bonds 


We  shall  be  glad  to  submit  for  your  consideia- 
tion  well  diversified  offerings  of  conservative 
investment  bmids,  the  values  of  the  properties 
securing  which  are  well  in  excess  of  the  out- 
standing issues,  and  the  caniiiigs  largely  beyond 
interest  charges. 


These  bonds  are  of  a  character  to  inspire  the 
confidence  of  conser\'ativc  investors,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  desirable  investments 
for  those  to  whom  safet\^  and  prompt  interest 
payment  are  factors  of  large  importance. 


for  Circular  No.  770 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

25  Broad  Street,  New  York 

78-80  Chapel  Street,  Albany 
50  CongroM  Street,  Bortoa         206  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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True— Helpful 
Investment  Service 

includes 

1  Searching  investigation  to  establish  the  safety  of  a  bond. 

2  Analysis  of  the  purchaser's  requirements. 

3  Selection  and  adaptation  of  securities. 

The  Requirements  of  Typical  Investors 


The  Business  Man 

Because  of  hU  coonoinir  position  and  his  in- 
formation—  investments  permitting  the  use  uf 
imUviduil  jwlgroeiit  and  bmiiiew  f oreriglit. 


The  Business  Reserve 

Sound,  re.nJIly  markt-table  x-curitics  niakinj 
principal  available    fur    uppurtunities  an< 


The  Investor  for  Income 


All  invest iiicnt  which 
on  6ouu(lue»i  and  yield. 


caoiciilulcs  iti  merit 


The  Woman  Investor 

Dependent  solely  npoii  interest  retuni  gflfe* 
edged  investments  of  exceptional  luifety. 


Xhc  National  Bank 


As  trustee  of  its  depositors*  funds — investments  like  government,  state,  municipal 
and  plt>edged  nuJraad  and  public  utility  bondi  with  an  intenMtiooal  markeL 


The  Savings  Bank 
Bonds  which   are  safe,   confunn  to  state 
hnvs  and  can  be  marketed  witliin  reasonable 
time. 


The  Trust  Fund  Investor 
As  the  guardian  of  other  people's  money — 
the  safe  investment  complying  with  l^gal 
restrictions  and  yiel<fii^  the  best  return. 


We  diversify  our  purchases  in  order  that  we  may  meet  the  requirements  of  each 
Send  for  apodal  circular  of  offer inga  P4S  atatliic  jrour  lequlrementa. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


YORK- 49  Wall  St. 
Hslsnr  *  C»..  Inc. 
CUVBLAMD-Hlnr  Sariairt  BI4g. 


PHILADELPHIA— 1421  ChcMnut  St. 
BALTIMOaS— Maraqp  BUg. 

OKTsorr— IM  BUt. 


CHICAGO— L«  Sailr  Sc  Adams  Sn. 
SAM  FRANCISCO— 424  CtlifMirisI 
ST.  LOUIt— SKUtiir  Bldf . 


Dcalm  in  Go««naacnt,  Municipal,  Kalltaad  and  Ptthlie  Utility  Boads 


Good  Investments  In 

PUBUC  umiTY 

Preferred  Stocks 
Yielding  5%  and  up 

and  enhancement  poMibilities  of 

Common  Sto<d<s 

Outline*!  in  oar 
CURRENT  LETTER  "  W*» 

Copy  lenl  on  requal. 


aa  WAUL  STREET  IVCW  VOBM 


We  purchase  and  sell 

Government  Bonds 

The  kind  Americaa,  Engliah  and  Cana- 
dian Life  Insurance  Cos.  are  required  to 
invest  in  for  Government  Reserve  pur- 
Itt  other  words  the  VERY  BEST. 


The  present  yield  on  these  is  as  high  as 
5J%  to  6^%.    Particulars  on  requesL  • 

Provincial  Trust  Compaiqr 

Bids. 


What  you  wish  to  know  about  any  bood  from  the  Readers'  Service 
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iliiiBiiaiiiaii!i!ni:i:!:;.;L'::iiii 


The  Solid  Reasons 
For  Our  Record 

Sometimes  are  asked  kow  tli*  rceoni  ol  tliis  Houm  it  pot- 
n\>le — M  years  witbout  loss  to  any  investor.    Tke  reajMmi*  m 

Incf,  arc  tkeae — the  care  witK  wkicK  we  select  and  purcliasc 
tonj  iMues,  tke  thoroughness  of  tKc  safeguards  witk  wKicK  we 
surround  tKem,  and  tke  vigiJant  watch/iJness  witk  wLick  we 
protect  our  clients*  interests. 

^Ve  limit  ourselves  to  a  daM  o(  securities  wkicli  experienca 
nas  sLown  to  ke  safe^  namely.  First  M  ortga^e  Serial  Real  £s- 
tate  Bonds.  Eack  kond  issue  is  a  first  mort^a^e  on  a  new  and 
modem  kiiilding  and  land  located  m  a  stakle  and  growing  neigk* 
borkood  of  a  prosperous  city,  wkere  land  values  are  increasing. 

Under  tke  Strmu  Plan  ol  iolegaarding  tkesa  liNUM«  akout  5^ 
of  tke  konds  mature  and  are  paid  off  aaok  yaar«  to  tkat  Uia 
auurgin  of  faf ety  u  conataatly  growiag. 


otur  loans  to  dkosc  properttea  yielding  aa  tneooM  tn/^ 
neieiit  to  meet  tke  interest  on  tke  konds«  rettra  akout  one* 
twantiedi  of  ika  wkole  munker  of  kond*  aack  year,  and  leava 
aa  ample  surplus.  Moreovar*  komrwers,  in  most  cases,  are 
required  to  deposit  witk  ns  cack  montk  one-twelftk  of  tke 
amount  of  principal  and  interest  ckarges  coming  due  during  tke 
year,  wkick  assures  tke  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal in  cask  tke  day  tkey  are  due. 

We  kava  prepared  literature  explaining  in  detail  die  merits  ol 
die  Stroma  Ptan%  and  tke  soundness  of  tke  konds  issued  tkere- 
under,  in  denominations  of  $1,000  and  $500,  yielding  5L>%. 
Tkis  literature  will  aid  you  in  solving  your  investment  proklem. 

Write  today  lor  Booldet  No. 

S.W.STRAUS  Sc  Go* 

Straus  5utL0iNc     i     i5o  Broadway 
CHICAGO  J.  NEW  YORK 
DE.TR01T-MINNEAP0US 
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Ask  the  ReadenT  Snvice  about  your  investments 
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I  N  V  K  S  T  M  E  N  T  S 


Interesting  Booklet  Sent  Free 


We  win  be  pleased  to  send  upon  re- 

quest  our  latest  booklet  "No.  iS,  The 
Partial  Payment  Plan"  explaining 
fully  the  very  practical  method  of 
purchasing  Stoclcs  and  Bonds  by 
which  the  investor  makes  a  small  hrst 
payment  on  the  security  selected,  and 
the  balance  is  paid  inT  convenient 
monthly  installments. 


Under'this  plan  you  may  purchase  any 

number  of  Stocks  or  Bonds — one — five 
— seven — fifteen — twenty — thirty-fiv^ 
etc.,  according  to  the  amount  you  avs 
able  to  set  aside  for  investment  each 
month.  You  receive  all  dividends  while 
paying  for  your  securities  and  may  sell 
same  at  any  time  should  you  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  rise  in  market. 


NWto  to-Jlm^  nth  for  booklet  "No.  IB,  Thm  Partial  Payntmnt  Plan 

It  nMim  hsw  convenwntly  youtnay  putchaw  Stocks  and  Bonds  listed  on  the 
Nnr  Tofk Stedt  EsdiMM ao umru wlwt  p«n«f  the  eaoMiy  jreti  fa«U«. 


42  Broadway 
New  Y«rk  City 


SBB£g»*E«CAH 


Peabody;Boiighteliiig  &Co. 


lO  So.  La  SaUe  SU  Chicago 


Offer  Investors 

First  Mortgage  Securities  upon  established,  profitable  prop- 
erties for  lonj^  or  short  terms  and  large  or  small  amounts. 

Maximum  Safety  that  accompanies  careful  investigation 
and  outright  purchase  of  all  securities. 

Attractive  Yield  from  5%  to  6%. 

Experience  of  over  fifty  years  in  supplying  conservative  in^ 
vestors. 

Variety  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Service  in  continuously  safeguarding  every  investment  and 
collecting  interest  and  principal. 

Advice  in  the  proper  investment  of  special  lunds. 

{Circulars  on  Request) 


The  Readers'  Service  civet  information  about  insurance 
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The  Respoesilbility  of  a  Trustee 

Many  trustees,  appreciating  their  responsibility  in  conserving  and  increasing  the  funds 

of  estates  in  cheir  ch&rge.  are  purchasing  our  Fim  Farm  Mongages  v\Tih  a  sense  of  absolute  faith  in  their 
safety.  The  universal  requisite  of  safety  together  with  the  highest  possible  yield  that  will  go  with  this  funda- 
mental arid  enduring  quality  is  attained  in  our  5  to  6%  interest-bearing  First  Farm  Mortgages.  During  wars, 
panici,  raiKvay  receiverships,  industrial  depressions,  stock  market  manipulations,  govemmeni  agitation,  the  Farm 
Mortgage  it&nds  fundamentally  soundL  a  rock-nbbed  investment  for  those  who  buy  for  safety  and  a  good  income. 

Investigate  This  Ideal  Investment 

(500.000.000  is  invested  in  Farm  Mortgages  by  only  twelve  life  insurance  companies.  Could  you  ask  for 
bcner  evidence  of  itrong  iccurity.  careful  iudgmcnt  ^nd  mAiure  exfxnence  tfi»n  thi-,7  Tbt>e  compifiici  believe  m  and  invest  in  Fa/m 
Monaaacs.  And  lKc*e  inveitmcnis  are  alwayi  tafe  —  always  saiisi'actory.  In  maiing  your  cjwn  invcstmcnu  you  can  do  no  betler  than 
fo  follow  the  example  set  by  iSese  expert  invesiorj. 

Our  Farm  Mongages  represent  the  most  tangible  and  enduring  form  of  investment  The  income  of  5  to  6% 
B  certain  because  the  security  is  permaneni.  being  based  on  carefu'lv  selected  well  located  improved  Misioun.  Illmoii.  Arkansas  arvd 
Texas  Farms.  Duhngihe  past  fifteen  years  we  have  refused  over  J20,OO0.OO0  worth  of  applitaiioni  for  farm  loans  because  ihe  prop- 
erty behind  the  mortgage  dtd  not  meet  our  exacung  stniidArdtof  security. 

Such  a  record  fully  explains  why  our  clients  have  purchased  from  us  over  $30,000,000  worth 
of  Farm  Mortgages  without  the  loss  to  ihemof  a  dollar  in  principal  or  irncrcii, 

Something  About  Ourselves  ^ 

The  American  Trust  Company  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  assets  of  over  $7,000,000.  k 
B  lufateci  lo  mspcciMHi  and  examirtation  by  the  St  Louis  Clearing  House  Association  and  the  State  Bank  Exanv- 
men.  Its  officers  are  men  well  qualified  by  years  of  training  and  experience  for  the  particular  pOMiions  ihey  hold. 
The  value  of  dealing  with  an  insuiution  of  such  financiaJ  retpoiuibiliry.  resources  irtd  standing,  in  the  fourth  city 
of  the  United  Stale  is  obvious. 

If  you  have  $  1 00  and  up  to  invest  for  an  estate  or  for  yourself  and  are  srrking  safety  with 
5  to  6%,  then  you  owe  il  to  yourself  to  wnie  for  a  copy  of  our  latest  K^ok,    Farm  Morigaijes     Tins  book 
grves  facts  of  vital  importance  to  both  inexperienced  and  expert  investors.     Gel  this  book  —  it  is  surely 
worth  whik.   Ask  for  book  No.  128.  ,  _ 

Invettment  Department 


AMERICAN  TRUST  COMPANY  ~ 


SAINT  LOUIS 
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— stnl  free  upon  request  for  Booklet  W-200 

It  is  essential  for  you  to  know 
what  is  happening  in  the  com- 
panies whose  securities  you  own 
after  as  well  as  before  you  buy. 

■'Iit>nd  Topics"  coiuains  many  oihi-r  fcalur« 
of  investment  intiTetit  :inH  is  mailed  monthly 
to  our  clientH  and  fririMls  withinjt  charKe. 
Ltt  u»  tend  yoa  YOUR  copy 

^HBickmore&[q 

BROADWAY  N.Y. 


BANXZXa    TKUST   COMPANY     +     BAWKEM   TBUST  COMPANY 


6%  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Bonds 
Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
Real  Estate  Based  On  509b 
Valuation  of  Property  Mortgaged 

Issued  in  i^ioo.oo  and  i?500.oo  denomi- 
nations, with  interest  payable  semi- 
annually. 

The  Collateral  Trust  Bond  is  the 
direct  obligation  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  of  Houston,  Texas,  having 
^2,cx)0,ooo.oo  capital,  ^600,000.00  sur- 
plus, and  the  first  mortgages  securing 
these  bonds  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
Union  National  Bank,  of  Houston,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Collateral  Trust  Bond 
holders. 

Special  attention  given  to  monthly  pay- 
ment plan  on  Collateral  Trust  Bonds. 

ff  'ritf  for  descriptive  booklet 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

HOUSTON. TEXAS 

Capital  $2,000,000.00 

Surplus     -    --    --   --   --  600,000.00 

DoubU  Uability  of  Stockholders    2,000.000  00 
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I    BAWCEaS    TOUST   COMPANY     +     SANKZKS   TIDST   CO  MP  AMY 


1,' Write  Today  for 
^*  Thif  New  Book  on 

UNICIPAL 
BONDS 


UlllllltlllUlltlMilHltlHNIIIHIIIIIIIIHilllli 


Learn  for  yourself  the 
logic  of  this  kind  of  in- 
vestment. Learn  why  they  deservr 
your  first  consideration  whether 
you  are  a  large  or  small  investor. 

Thousands  of  experienced  buyers 
confine  their  purchases  strictly^  to 
municipal  bonds.  This  interesting 
book  explains  why  and  lists  the  various 
classes  of  such  bonds  from  the  obliRations 
of  large  cities  to  those  of  rural  districts. 
Even,'  fact  that  the  cautious  investor  should 
know  is  included. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  this 
new  b(»ok  and  Circular  No.  W6 

William  P.rbmpton  fompany 


N«w  Tark 

14  Wall  StiMt 

Ckictc* 
J«  Saatk  U  San*  St. 


Mnnicipal 
Bonds 


S«.  LMb 
409  OUt*  StTMt 

Ciactauli 
1«2  Uaiaa  Traal  tUg. 


CONSERVATISM— The 
Watchword  of  the  Hour 

All  signs  point  to  the  necessity  for  using 
the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  your 
investments,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  feeling 
of  security  coupled  with  the  greatest 
income  compatible  with  safety. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  you  buy 
Municipal,  County  and  School  Bonds. 

In  the  31  years  we  have  specialized  in 
this  particular  class  of  securities  no  cus- 
tomer has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal 
or  interest  through  purchases  from  us. 

Saul  for  HU  0/  JlocrtlfieJ  Offtrt 

lEslatltiAtJ  Ittj) 

Investment  Bankers 
Firat  National  Bank  Bld«,  Chicaso 
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Our  Flight  Booklets 

We  have  just  rcccivtd  from  the  printers  a  new  edition  of  our  $ioo  Bond  booklet,  which 
brings  information  on  the  small  denomination  issues  un  to  date.  Do  you  know  the  convenient 
opportunities  lor  investing  in  $ioo  Bonds  whidi  are  the  same  as  $1^000  Bonds  except  that 
tne  denotnination  fa  smaller?  WeiriUbegJadtosendyau  thfetxMUetoraay^tliefbitowing: 

No.  C-11— "$100  Bonds" 
Utm  jmm      Umut  ytm  ftati*  im  $Umdm4  iaeom  findmimg  b»ndt  9/  tmalt  dtmfmiiulimt. 

No.  A-11— **Climnlatiir*  Investment  Plan" 

BmymmaSfUtektkt  Jinancial  tool  you  ha»t  in  mind  through  coninltnl  sat inf  ewrf  fawitfwf  «Hr e piHti 

'  ^  No.  B-1 1— '<T1m  Partial  Pajrinent  Plnn" 

No.  D-11— "Odd  Lot  lavMlMMrtr 

JSTaw  you  may  buy  as  littU  as  <m«  skar*  of  stock  jot  cash. 

No.  E-ll— "Odd  Lot  Trading" 
Hmi  jwH  may  iradi  im  Ntm  Yvtk  Slack  Eukmf  tuHtiliu  m  ammtnU  aj  hn  tkam  100  stent. 
Nob  P.11— nnvostasMrt  for  Wonm'* 

Btmmflfmammf»fataipHiat*tular  talarv  can  us*  her  saringi  to  offuftn  If Wlrffrf  atairUtit. 

No.  G-11— "Curb  Slocks" 
How  biatitm  Uaamimtlai am tki  Ctab Mmrktl,  with  eamment  on  tht  ekmatkt     HffamU  daaaaa  Quh 

'^**'  No.  K-11— "Odd  Lot  CMors" 

thmUmOidlMbiiaimmUtaittwelid,  A  kandbaakfar  imn§an  mho  buy  and  tU  Odd  Lab. 

.    Members       TOilll ^4uir &. Office: 
New  York  Stock  ^     SPECIALISTS  IN  61  Broadway, 

Exchange  Odd  LotS  ^  ^' 


Railway 
Equipment 
,  Bonds 

Cambinm 

Safety  of  Principal 
Ready  Marketability 
GcKxl  Income  Return 

omf  Ibf 


Full  infot 

90  affmrmgB  on 


j  EvanSy  Stillman  &  G). 

I  Men^n  New  Yvdf  Stock  Exchange 

I  60  Broadwi^ 


New  York 


0 


Municipal  «aJ  Canadian 
GoTemnent  Bonds 

Yielding 

5%   TO  6% 

We  offer  the  bett  security,  the  best  income  ant^ 
the  bett  letvice  wkh  highest  **itAY  sod  without 
trouble  and  anooyance  to  you.  The  laige  Dum- 
ber at  imm  we  of  er  are  tupponed  br  general 
and  direct  tasatioa  agaiiiit  aone  e(  tne  richeit 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  communitir",  m 
the  country.  Free  Irom  Federal  Income  1  ax. 
No  certificate  of  ownerthip  required.  Ap- 
proved as  security  for  Postal  Savings  Deposits. 

We  also  own  and  offer  a  number  oi  very 


atlr 


aetlMCsoad 


lan  issues,  incl 


luding  those  of  the 


Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  We 

sell  no  bonds  except  those  purchased  (or  our 

own  investment  ann  numKcr  among  our  clients 
some  of  the  shrewdest  iovestois  in  every  part 


of  the 


Write  lor 


Continental  Trust  Co. 


24«  Foerth  Ave. 


Pa. 


We  pay  2%  an  tktekint  aetautUs  and  4%  an  sao- 

It,  H  accounts  and  coupon  rr-'^'i  .U  fHt^il. 


How  tu  invest  your  funds — ask  the  Readers'  Service 
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{  Coming  to  California? 


—you  will  find  it  convenient  to  make  this  your  bonltinit  home — placing  your 
funds  here  in  advance  of  your  arrival. 

We  \%elcome  the  accounts  of  individuals,  firms  and  corporations,  offering  a 
complete  bankinil  service  and  ever>'  odvanttige  consistent  with  sound,  con» 
servative  baniiinit-    Correspondence  invited. 

RESOURCES  OVER  $1,300,000 
Comer  Ninth,  Spring  &  Main  Sts.  Lx>8  Angeles,  Cal. 


Proven  Investments 

The  Rood  first  mortRaRC  has  proven  itself  one 
of  the  safest  and  best  forms  of  security  for  all 
classes  of  investors. 

These  c.irefiilly  selected 

7%  Seattle  First  Mortgages  7% 

have  proven  t  hcmsclvi-s.  to  thouiands  of  investors,  as 
the  ideal  security  for  ihi-ir  funds 

We  make  our  own  iippraisalH.  our  officers  pass  on  all 
applications  and  loans  arc  marlc  with  our  own  funds. 

Our  clifitla  havm  never  loal  money  thru 
inveitmen*a  boaghl  of  ut. 

NORTHERN  BOND  &  MORTGAGE  CO. 

N€».  1  Central  Building  Seattle,  Wash. 


Investment  Counsel 
CM.  Keys 

35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


V  EARNING  POWER     ^  . 

•        CALIFORNIA  STREET  • 
IMPROVEMENT  BONDS 

The  desirability  of  this  form  <>f  investment: — 
Tax  Exempt— nrt  quotation. 
First  lien  pnor  to  all  other  iiens. 
Convcnirni  denominations. 
Secured  by  nroix-rty  worth  five  to  ten  times  the 

bonded  inarlitcdncfw. 
Interest  payable  wmi -annually:  (July  ]«t  and 

Jan.  1st.)  at  the  office  of  the  City  Treasurer. 
Collection  of  interest  and  (M-incipal  attended  to 

without  charjff . 

Wrilt  today  for  rtemt  offerints 

(iTbr  IBopal  ^rcucitire  Corporation 

Wrirht  &  Los  Ancelc* 

Callender  Bide  California 


and 

SAFETY 


On  this  basis,  we  offer  for  in- 
vestment, First  Mort|;age  Serial 
(lolcl  Bonds,  secured  b}' Business 
and  Apartment  House  properties 
in  Seattle,  in  denominations  of 

$100  and  $500 

W  e  solicit  the  business  of  those 
who  are  conservative  in  their 
requirements  and  exactions. 

Eatabliahed  IS  yean 

GOODWIN  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 

Bond  and  Mortgage  Department 
Leary  Building  Seattle,  Waak. 
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Foreign  Securities 

Are  they  yet  a  pur- 
chase  ?  What  countries 
offer  the  most  attractive 
opportunity  for  the  in- 
vestor? 

Avoid  worry.   Ceas«  depending 

on  rumors  or  luck.    Recognize  that 
all  action  is  followed  by  equal  reac- 
tion.  Work  with  a  definite  policy 
bttsed  on  fundamental  statistics. 

Ptrticalars  meat  /re«.  Writa 
to  D«partmeat  W-21   of  tb« 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  BultdlnK.       Wellealey  HilU.  MaM. 
U>gvt  ■teUrtUal  Or^uiUatlM  *t  tU  Ohkn«tar 
lA  th«  Wo(14 
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%  Coupon  Investment 
Certificates 

Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  improved 
California  real  estate— Certificates  repre- 
senting less  than  40%  of  value  of  the 
property. 

Convertible  into  cash  upon  six  months' 
notice.  Issued  in  multiples  of  $100.00, 
interest  payable  semi-annually  at  any 
bank  upon  presentation  of  coupons  at- 
tached to  certificates — no  deduction  being 
made  at  source  for  Federal  Income  Tax. 

Under  Supervision  of  Building  and  Loan 
Commissioners  of  State  of  California. 

References  —  Union  National  Bank  and 
the  First  National  Bank,  both  of  Pasadena. 

Write  and  learn  more  of  this  safe  invest- 
ment opportunity. 

CALIFORNIA  SECURITY-LOAN 
CORPORATION 

Colorado  A  Pawiden., 
Fair  Oaks  California 

OFnCERS 
Arthur  W.  Brrae.  PrMident 

H.  C.  Hotalintr,  Vic«  Pretident 

A-  J.  Morna,  Vice  Pre«i«lent 

F.  E.  Warriner,  Secretary 


BONDS 

With  all  the  advantages  of 

GUARANTEED  MORTGAGES 


A  carefully-selected,  conserva- 
tive Farm  Mortgage,  on  lands 
in  a  region  of  unfailing  crops, 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest, 
and  guaranteed  by  a  responsi- 
ble corporation,  would  make  a 
strong  appeal  for  your  next 
investment. 

Th  is  is,  in  effect,  precisely  what 
we  offer  you  m  our  Farm 
Mortgage  Bonds,  which  are 
based  upon  first  mortgages  on 
improved  farms  in  the  best 
sections  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, principally  in 

Western  Oregon 

where  crop  yields  are  abun- 
dant and  certain. 

Our  mortgages  are  deposited  with  the 
Security  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  in  trust  for  all 
bundhulders,  and  at  all  times  equal 
or  exceed  the  amount  of  Bonds  out- 
standing. 

These  Bonds  are  the  direct  obligation 
of  Commerce  Safe  Deposit  and  Mort- 
gage Co.,  are  issued  in  convenient 
denominations,  ^100,^500  and  jSi,ooo, 
for  terms  of  five  to  ten  years.  All 
maturities  December  1st. 
Interest  payable  semi-annually  on 
June  1st  and  December  ist. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  Book- 
let setting  out  the  points  of  superior- 
ity of  this  investment. 

COMMERCE  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

91  Tkird  St.  Cluaber  of  Commerce  Bldf. 
Portland,  Ore. 


6% 


Ask  the  Readers'  Service  about  your  investments 
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TALKS  TO  INVESTORS 

By  ibi  FINANCIAL  EDHOR  OF  THF  WORLD'S  WORK 

(consult  thb  readers'  sbrvicb  about  your  investments) 


TENDENCIES  IN  TRACTION  EARNINGS 

Eveiy  year  the  Commercial  and  Financial  CbronicU 
makes  a  compilation  of  the  gross  and  net  earnings  of 

the  electric  railways  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
the  most  comprehensive  underlaking  of  the  kind. 
The  compilation,  as  the  ChronuU  says,  "possess,  s 
this  time  unusual  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  figures  for 
the  latest  year  (191;)  are  useful  in  affording  some 
in.iication  of  the  efTects  of  the  special  form  of  com- 
petition to  which  the  clt-ctnc  railways  suddenly  be- 
came subject  m  the  appearance  of  the  jitneys." 

When  this  competition  first  began  to  malie  itself 
felt,  the  opinion  was  expressed  in  these  pages  that,  as 
the  problem  of  suitable  regulation  was  taken  up  for 
practical  solution  by  the  municipal  authorities,  the 
Jitney's  eflecl  upon  the  earnings  of  the  traction  com- 
panies would  become  a  less  and  less  serious  consider- 
atioii  for  investors.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by 

titt  Cbronich' s  compilation  and  analysis. 

Referring  to  the  record  of  the  street  and  electric 
railways  up  to  the  end  of  i()i3,  the  Chnmklf  points 
out  that  it  had  been  one  of  practically  continuous 
growth,  with  an  upward  tendency  in  earnings  in  bad 
times  as  well  as  go<xl.  (>f  the  period  immediately 
following  the  advent  of  the  jitneys,  it  says: 

"It  is  easy  to  perceive  thai  in  their  incipient  stage 
the  jitneys  were  well  calculated  to  divert  traffic  from 
the  trolleys.  In  many  of  the  smaller  places  they 
had  manifest  aiivantages  over  the  electric  railway 
and,  charging  the  same  fare  as  the  latter — in  many 
cases  only  a  nickel- -they  did  not  finJ  it  .it  .ill  JitTicult 
to  take  from  the  electric  railways  some  of  their  most  de- 
sirable traffic.  Obviously,  the  jitneys  have  not  been 
limited  to  particular  streets  or  routes;  they  could  start 
anywhere  and  stop  anywhere,  were  not  burdened  with 
heavy  outlay  for  track  or  for  ro.ulhul.  h  id  no  taxes 
or  other  heavy  local  charges  to  pay,  and  were  not 
under  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  any  st.indard  or 
type  of  conveyance.  .  .  .  The  novelty  of  the 
thing  .  .  .  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  in 
the  use  of  the  jitneys." 


Of  the  later  period,  the  CbronuU  says: 
"The  necessity  for  regulating  the  jitne 


!  necessity  for  regulating  the  jitneys  and  putting 
them  under  some  measure  of  municipal  control  became 
quickly  manifest,  and  with  the  putting  of  such  rcgu- 
l.itions  into  force,  including  the  requirement  of  license 
fees  and  similar  other,  though  minor,  exactions  and 
limitation  to  specific  routes,  the  path  of  the  fUmf 
became  strewn  with  difficulties  and  induced  many 
of  them  to  withdraw  from  the  field.  The  doubling 
of  the  price  of  gasoK  n<  «luring  the  last  six  months  of 
191;  dealt  them  a  finishing  blow,  at  least  as  concerns 
the  possibility  of  competing  on  even  terms  with  the 
trolleys.  Some  of  them  will  continue  to  mwmte,  but 
as  independent  means  of  transit  to  supplement  the 
ser\  ice  reru  !rrrd  by  the  trolleys  or  in  sections  where  no 
trolley  lines  exist." 

The  figures  of  the  compilation  that  are  used  to  com- 
pare results  for  191;  with  those  for  iqu  are  for  273 
roads,  showing  gross  earnings  of  $5i?.9<>7.<'74  '^st  year, 
as  against  .$31.1.028,402  during  the  previous  year,  or  a 
dilTerence  of  only  .01  of  1  per  cent.  Net  earnings  for 
the  same  roads  were  (i94«^3.97$  i9<$>  compared 
with  1196,9a  I  ji  2  in  1914.  a  loss  of  1 .03  per  cent. 


On  this  general  showing,  the  following  comment  is 
made: 

"Of  course,  the  absence  of  imprnvrment  in  the  earn- 
ings .  .  .  cannot  be  attrihcted  entirely  to  the 
influence  of  jitney  competition  .  .  .  Business 
depression  .  .  .  does  not  affect  the  trolley  roads 
to  the  same  extent  as  it  does  the  steam  roads,  and  yet 

it  is  never  without  some  influence,  es[v-.  iiiUv  in  \oca\ 
communities  where  such  depression  ma>  entail  a  large 
amount  of  idleness.       .    .  . 

"In  1908  we  found  that  in  the  smaller  localities^ 
where  the  activities  of  the  population  are  bound  up  (n 
some  one  branch  or  divisiV>n  of  trade,  there  were  in- 
stances where  the  throwing  into  idleness  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  h.ad  served  to  restrict  travel 
over  street  and  electric  railways  and  diminished  their 
earnings,  and  in  a  very  few  mmor  instances  there  hid 
been  an  approach  to  almost  utter  collapse.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  most  of  the  larger  cities,  where  popula- 
tion is  dense  and  where  there  is  much  accumulated 
wealth,  and  where  trade  activity  is  not  exdusivdy 
dependent  upon  a  single  industry  or  group  of  indu^ 
tries,  electric  railway  earnings  had  held  up  lemarkaMly 
well.     The  s.ime  rule  still  holds  good." 

faking  all  available  figures  those  covering  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  }0,  as  well  as  those  covering  the 
calendar  year),  the  Chnmidt  makes  the  foUoving 
comparisons  of  net  earnings  back  to  190$ : 

Cumot  Yr.       PMv.  Year  Pet.  Inc. 

i<)os  compand  whh  1904  $1)0,8114,9*3  $<lt,a3i.74i  10.71 

irM>  ceimparedwilh  190s  ia6.j80il99  114,004^  it^ 

it)Li7  compared  wMi  1906  nAjaea,ya^  txt jas^ioi  4X^ 

1908  compared  with  1907  143,260,417  141,144,311  0.79 

i909Compar«d  with  1908  ito,  394,7^  iiOhti47.9oS  tAx$ 

1910  comp»rrd  with  loriQ  178,0)7,579  Ia7,t00,)5l  6.S4 

191 1  >:i>ni(>arra  with  t<)iu  tH6,ooi,4)9  175,537,5^  V96 

1913  tomp-iretl  witti  ujii  I94.>09,07)  179,915,760  8.00 
ign  O'!ii(.jrol  \Mt)i  \qt2           104,411,439  ■9).)9V045  %.yO 

1914  cuiii(arrit  with  1913  111,000,068         312,146.403       *  <K5) 

i9i5eom[urcU  with  1914       at4,|i9k)e9      »ij,niifiia3i»     *  i«4( 

•  Decrca**. 

I  hesc  figures  do  not  by  any  means  cover  the  oper- 
atioru  of  all  the  street  and  electric  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  but  th^  are  the  most  complete  avail- 
able, and  are  of  undoubted  value  as  imKcating  for 

interested  investors  the  tendencies  in  this  ITOpOfttUlt 

br.inch  cjf  public   utility  enterprise. 

rut  U.  S.  ONE  OK  THE  WORLD  BANKERS 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Warburg  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
in  a  recent  address  delivered  before  the  International 

High  Commissinn  at  F?uenos  .Mres,  summarized  in  the 
following  manner  the  iinancial  position  which'  the 
United  States  has  assumed  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War: 

"The  United  States  now  is  and  from  now  on  wfll  be 
oneof  the  world  bankers.  Our  own  financial  independ- 
ence had  to  be  accomplished  before  we  could  expect  to 
become  a  permanent  factor  in  relieving  the  dependence 
of  other  nations.  I  his  development  has  taken  place  in 
an  incredibly  short  time.  We  have  notonl3r  paid  our 
debts  in  Europe,  boufjht  back  our  own  securities  loan 
amount  which  staggers  the  imagination  (estimated  at 
f  1,000,000,000)  but  also  have  maiie  loans  to  foreign 
countries  aggregating  more  than  |i.ooo.ooo/xx>." 
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IN  VKSTMENTS 


By  the 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT  METHOD 


Suiplus  funds — h 
to  purehaae  solidt 


The  advantage!  ot  Partial  PajraMot  buying 
are  many. 

It  does  not  require  a  large  initial  outlay. 

Your  money  is  always  accessible  and 
jroQ  an  endited  with  the  dividends  paid 
on  your  Mcuritiea  during  time  ol  pn^ 
chase. 

Tour  earnings  can  be  advaatageoualy  S»- 

Our  Partimt  Pagfmmnt  Mmthod 

-  -     -     as  far 


small — can  be  used 
stocks  and  bonds 

tributed.  thus  Inereaaing  the  safety  of  year 
inveitnicnt* 

Ton  are  oomnutted  to  a  definite  plan  ol 
oooslrucli  ve  i 


You  acquire  actual  atodc  certificates  or 
boods  which  are  a  tangible  proof  of  thrift. 

You  are  steadily  and  i^yateniatiGaliy  incwai 
ing  yuur  capital. 


;aa  the  parehasa  of  the  highaet 
of  spaeulaliM. 


Booktmt  No.  32  fvlty  dmtcribing  thm  a6ov«  pian  miU  bt  mailed  on  roqammt 

Harris,  W^NTHROP  &  C9 

Mmmbmn  Nmut  Ywk  Stock  Exehangm 
CHICAGO  IS  WALL  STREET. 


5i% 


(Guaranteed) 
First  Mortgase 
Certificates 


PAYMENT  GUARANTEEX>  BY  STATE- 
AUTHORIZED  INSURANCE  POLICIES 

Mortgage  Guarantee  Ounpanv's  First  Mort^apc  Certificates  have  all  tbc  gOOd 

features  of  individual  hrst  morrpaRes,  with  these  extra  advantages: — 


— each  certificate  represents  the  owner- 
ship of  choice  first  morq;ages  on  hi^h 
class  real  estate  at  not  over  50%  of  its 

appraised  value. 

— payment  of  principal  and  interest 


guaranteed  by  state-authorized  insur- 
ance— ^backed  by  our  paid  up  capital 
and  surplus  of  over  ^,700,000. 
Certificates  issued  in  multiples  of  ^100 
and  $1000.    Income  payable  quarterly. 


fFriUjor  Booklet  "IT'  gmng  JuU  infortnatioH 

MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE 
COMPANY 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  AMD  SURPLUS,  fZ,7fS.M» 

L06  Angeles  Calif  cnmia 


5^ 


In  writing  to  advcrtiscn  pleaic  mentimt  Tnb  World's  Work 
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INVESTMENTS 


Farm  Mortgages 

Constitute  the  most  popular  investment 
to-day 

BECAUSE 

They  combine  the  three  important  essentials  of 

STRENGTH  in  Security 
ATTRACTIVENESS  in  Rate 
SATISFACTION  in  CoUections 

Our  23  years'  experience  without  the  loss  of  a 
penny  to  any  client  should  commend  our  offcr- 
mgs  to  the  careful  investor. 

iVriU  for  free  booklet,  liil  of  offerings  and  bank 
and  clientele  referencea 

Reynolds  Mortgage  Company 

R.  B.  BISHOP.  Viem-Prmml. 
Fort  Worth  Texas 


Protection 
For  the  Investor 

Prominent  financial  men  have  invested 
their  money  in  Texas  Farm  Mortgages  be- 
cause they  are  among  the  safest  and  most 
secure  investment,  bearing  the  highest  pos- 
sible yield  consisftnt  with  safety. 

Every  investor  gets  a  note  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  duly  recorded. 

Northern  Central  Texas 
Farm  Mortgages 

Every  mortgage  has  been  riKidly  investigated 
in  order  to  assure  you  of  maximum  safety; 
moreover  there  is  a  50%  excess  margin  of 
security  in  every  mortgage. 

No  client  ever  losr  a  single  dollar  of  principal 
or  interest  on  any  of  our  offerings. 

We  offer  individual  investors  the  same  high 
class  personally  investigated  and  appraised 
Farm  Mortgage  Loans  that  have  been  purchased 
from  us  for  years  by  Insurance  Companies, 
Savings  Banks,  Trustees  and  Guardians. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  details. 

A.  Y.  Creager  Company 

Sherman  Texas 


You  Have  as  Your  Security 
Soil  that  Produces  Wealth 

All  wealth  comes  from  the  soil.  It 
is  obtained  in  two  ways,  mining 
and  agriculture.  Mines  can  be  ex- 
hausted, but  good  agricultural  lands 
are  practically  inexhaustible.  Such 
is  the  soil  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  wonderfully  fertile  and 
produces  under  modem  methods 
large  yields  per  acre.  Such  land 
is  the  security  behind  the  invest- 
ments we  offer  you. 

And  They  Pay  G% 

Besides  we  guarantee  principal  and  interest. 
Life  Insurance  Companies  and  Savings 
Banks  buy  these  securities.  Why  not  you? 

WHte  for  Booklet  1149  A 

Mortgage  Securities  (&. 

1  1  CAPITAL  PAID  IN    ft600£>00.  V» 

Canal  &  Camp  Streets.    New  Orlcahs 


Farm  Mortgage 
Investmcjnts 

In  ptirchasinR  a  First  MortRage  coverine  a 
well  improved  Oklahoma  Farm,  you  get  that 
"Rare"  class  of  security  which  accompanies 
no  other  form  of  investment. 

The  security  back  of  every  mortgage  stead- 
ily incrcasis  in  value  as  time  goes  on. 

To  begin  with  our  mortgages  never  exceed 
40  per  cent  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the 
security.  They  net  you  Six  Per  Cent  per 
annum. 

We  collect  the  interest  and  remit  to  the 
Investor  in  New  York  exchange;  look  after 
the  taxes  and  see  that  insurance  is  kept  in 
force,  without  charge. 

Better  get  wise  and  "Salt  Away"  a  goodly 
portion  of  these  mortgages.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  dependable  income  for  your  old  age,  and 
when  you  are  called  to  the  "Great  Beyond" 
ymican  leave  this  world  with  thehappy  thought 
that  you  have  left  your  children  something 
that  will  not  only  give  them  a  permanent 
income,  but  something  that  will  teach  them 
what  a  wisely  invested  dollar  will  do. 

Write  for  our  booklet 
The  F.  B.   Collins  Inrettment  Company 

first  Farm  Mortgagem 
Oklahoma  City 

Oklabocna 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information  about  investments 


,  Google 


INVEST  M  E  N  T  S 


MM 


For  Successful 
Investment — 

Constant  attention  is  an  essential  of 
successful  investment  in  Real  Estate 
Mortgages. 

Availing  yourself  of  the  careful  oversight 
that  goes  with  the  ser\-ice  of  this  bank's 
investment  department  you  can  safely  earn 
snnt  prr  cent.  (We  collect  and  forvsard 
interest  senu-annually.) 

Our  ofGccrs  have  liecn  handling  mortgages 
on  improved  Seattle  property  for  nearly 
fifteen  years  without  losing  a  cent  for 
any  client. 

SEND  FOR  UST  "AS"  OF 
CURRENT  LOANS 


TKe  Guardian  Savings  Bank 

'  Capital  $100,000 


WASfflNGTON 


Our 
Montana 
Minnesota 
North  Dakota 
Farm  Mortgages 
are  backed  by  the 
Prosperity  of  the  Northwest 

5^%  and  6% 

Lei  us  submit  our  offerings 


CrniM  tru^^avings  bank 


THE  STREET   BOND  HOUSE 
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Tax  Fre« 


7% 


Pint  Lien 


BONDS 

ISSUED  BY 

Cities  of  California 

FOR  THE 

Improvement  of  Streets 
Fint  lieo  oo  real  ettcte  asMMcd  for  5  to 
10  timet  the  bonds,  taking  precedence  over 
roortgagea.  judgment*,  and  all  private  lieoi; 
$upetioT  to  mortgages  a*  a  lien  and  aa  to 
the  amount  of  real  estate  lecurity;  iMued 
under  a  State  Act,  and  validity  approved 
by  best  legal  authority. 

Offrrnl  b  amouDti  a<  SI 00.  $500.  SI .000  aixj 
opwudi.  Principal  payable  januarr.  1919  lo 
1925;  iiateteil  pajraUc  January  and  July. 

H^rtfa  for  Circalar  W.  O,  and  pricw 

Oakland  Street  Improvement 
Bond  Co. 

Syadicate  BiiMiaf       Oaldawl,  Califonia 


THE  STREET  BOND  HOUSE 


Farm 
Mort^a^ 


Farm 
Nort^a^< 


975,000,000 

Canadian  Government  Loan  wa<  overwb* 
•cribed  in  New  York  on  date  ol  imie.  This 
shows  the  Inveator'a  Confidence  in 

Canadian  investments. 

Our  Alberta  Farm  Loans 

invite  your  confidence  as  an  investment  for 
•imilar  reasons. 

If  you  arc  inUrcatcd.  wc  wilt  Mnd  you 
free  our  booklet,  "6^  Alberta  Farm 
Mortgage*"  giving  ipeeiBc  information. 

Kingman  Noit  Robins 

Treasurer 

275  GRANITE  BUILOINO         ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 
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ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 

liic  orporat*^ 

Lenders  on  Farms  Since  1675. 


Prompt  replies  to  financial  inquiries  from  the  Readers'  Service 


Google 


INVESTMENTS 


llliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriK 


This  Trade  Mark  stands  for  the 
quality  in  our  Mortgages  and 
the  character  of  our  service. 

It  will  pay  you  to  inform  your- 
self about  our  Farm  Mortgages 
before  your  next  investment. 

Write  for  instructive  booklets 
and  new  Mortgage  List  No.  321. 


Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  G). 
Oklahoma  City  U.S.A. 


Abundant  Safety  — 

Income  Assured  — 

In  purchasint,'  one  of  our 
Valley  County  Farm  Mortgages 

you  are  |)n)ttctinj;  your  principal  and  increas- 
ing your  income. 

These  morlnancs  are  ihc  class  of  investment 
dial  form  ihe  bulwark  of  financial  security. 

Wc  never  loan  more  than  50%  appraisal 
value  and  alwa\'S  on  productive  property. 

We  ofTer  this  same  hifih  character  of  invest- 
ment opportunity  to  you.    Write  for  full  details. 

JOHNSON  FARM    LOAN  COMPANY 

R.  r.  J<)iiKs<i.«i,  Proiarnt.     GLASGOW.  MONTANA 

krjtrfnce':  Dun'i,  Bfad.itrttt'  <  or  this  puhltcasion 


o/FARM  MORTGAGES 

You  cannot  go  wiontf  In  your 
investments  if  you  purchase  our 
First  Farm  Mortgages.  Large 
and  small  amounts  (urnished.  33 
years  witliuut  the  loss  of  a  Dollar. 

Let  us  f,pr,i\  you  descriptive 
pamplikt  "U"  and  list  of  offer- 
ings. 

E.J.  LANDER  4.  CO. 

6RAND  FORMS.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

\    -  \  -I  ■  ;  - 

We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


Southern  Farms 


A  Security  of  Rapidly 
Increasing  Value 

Thv  gain  in  value  of  all  crops  in 
the  riiit<>«l  Slates  in  1915  over  1914 
vva.s  $;V2f).f>70.0(KL  Of  iJiLs  gain 
^5.'{17.fH>9.fi(H».  or  over  sixty  per  cx>nt 
was  ill  the  St>ulh.  Tlie  increase  for 
the  S»ulh  was  l.'t.95  per  cent;  that 
of  theeiilin-  rouiilry  outside  of  the 
South  5.'i5  per  cent. — The  statistic::} 
speak  for  lheni.s<'lve.s. 

Wo  have  sueix'.ssfully  handled 
Southern  Farm  Mortgages  for  forty- 
six  years.  'I'hey  are  more  attractive 
now  than  at  any  jM-riod  of  that  time. 
Write  us  for  tletuiled  information. 

The  Southern  Mortgage  G>., 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Foundmd  1870.  Capital.  $300,000 


SAVE  SMALL  SUMS 

Vou  could  arcumuUte  more  cash 
Mpit.il  in  a  veo"  't*  yem  by  savinK  up 
rnrnpar.ilivcly  small  sums  of  mooc3r — 
your  ilividcnds  and  inteirst  iocome.  for 

instance. 

Vou  |>rul).ibly  never  ■ifriously  consudcred  suck 
a  thinK.  liet^Uitc  the  amounts  looked  so  snudl 
and  no  opt^xirl unity  has  ever  before  oSmd 
itself  to  you  to  save  and  invest  only  $15.00  tl 
t>  f«rr  cent  interest.  There  is  no  need  for  yvn 
In  wait  until  you  have  Mved  up  $1,000,  $500, 
or  even  $300  with  which  to  miy  one  of  oar 
niurtxafics  in  order  to  secure  a  6  per  ccat 
invotmcnt  with  us.  Chir  CerUficaicsorDep(«il 
yield  6  |>er  cent,  payable  aemi-annuallv — the 
same  .•»»  our  mortgaffes  and  arc  witbdraw 
able  after  one  year,  on  30  days'  notice.  Send 
$JS  to-day;  ask  for  Loan  Lirt  708. 

PerklnsSCoSSn 

LAWRENCE.  KANSAS 


DANFORTH  FARM  MORTGAGES 

representing  con«ierv.'ilive  Loans  on  going 
farms  .ire  ;i  srifc  iti vestment. 

The  farms  wc  leml  on  will  earn  more  than 
ttiree  times  tlie  .-xnnu.il  interest  and  taxes  on 
the  l.inti,  l)esi(Jcs  making  a  good  living  for 
the  Ixjrrowcrs  and  leaving  a  surplus  to  apply 
on  the  debt. 

We  have  them  in  denominations  ranging 
from  ^.SlMi.fM)  upwards. 

Ask  for  Descriptive  List  Mo.  54. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  St  CO.,  BANKERS 

Foandad  A.  D.  1858  Waahington.  Uliaofa 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information  about  insurance 
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••T  >  '.tmnrvv  -hit  or  l.^ve  we  rite  beUme 

And      to  t  with  \it}igM"—^lHl9njr  anJ  <  tf'\»  f  i 


BB  BIGS  COST  CNT  PAP^  •  Aia>.  BINDING 

EVERYTHING  that  goes  into  the  mak- 
irg  of  a  book  or  majpizine  has  in- 
creased in  cost  from  fifty  to  one 
handled  per  joent..  For  paper  for  boolcs  and 
magazines  wc  are  paying  in  some  cases 
nearly  double  when  thes<-  linos  are  writ  ti  n, 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  higher  before  these  lines 
are  printed.  Ink,  binder's  doth,  glue,  and 
an whermateriak have vitlun  a  few  montlis 
gone  up  in  price  in  a  very  unexpected  and  exlra- 
ordinar^  degree,  and  in  our  opinion  will  be 
tnaintained  at  a  high  level  until  some  Hme  after 
Ae  war. 

Beside  paying  a  little  more,  or  getting  a  little 
less  for  the  same  money,  every  reader  can  help 
by  hieding  this  notice  sent  out  by  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  at  Washington: 

SHORTAGE  OF  PAPER  MATERIAL 

SAVE  YOmi  WA8IB  MPER  AMD  RAOS 

The  attention  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
called,  by  the  president  of  a  large  paper  manufacturing 
company,  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  p.ifH^r,  inc  luding 
rags  anci  old  |)aj>crs.  He  ur^'cs  that  the  Department 
.should  make  it  known  that  the  collecting  and  sasinL; 
of  rags  and  old  papers  would  greatly  i)€tter  existing 
conditions  for  Amencu  manufactmes. 

Something  like  15,000  tons  of  different  kinds  of  pAper 
and  pajH.T  board  are  manufactured  every  clay  in  the 
United  States  and  a  large  proportion  uf  this,  after  it 
has  served  its  purpose,  could  Ik  used  over  again  in  some 
dasi  of  paper.  A  laige  part  of  it,  however,  is  either 
burned  or  otherwise  wasted.  This,  of  course,  has  to  be 
replaced  by  new  materials.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
pa|>er  industry  publicity  was  given  to  the  importanre 
of  saving  rags.  It  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  now. 
Tlie  Department  of  Commerce  is  glad  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  the  hope  that 
practical  results  may  flow  from  it.  A  little  attention 
to  tlw  saving  of  raps  and  old  papers  will  mean  genuine 
relief  to  our  paper  industry  and  a  diminishing  drain 
upon  our  sources  of  supply  for  new  materials. 

A  list  of  dealers  in  paper  stocks  can  be  obtained  from 
the  local  Chamber  ot  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade. 

(Signed)  Wiuiak  C.  R£dfi  k  lu, 

Secretary. 

Ahnost  all  magazines  (and  we  presume  news- 
papers) are  sold  to  tlie  dealers,  who  supply 


the  readers  f(ir  less  than  the  cost  of  paper, 
printing,  ink  and  shipping — ^in  many  cases  at 
less  thui  half  these  cosa  estimated  on  the  old 
prices  of  these  materials.  The  publishers' 
profits  come  from  the  advertisements,  and 
competition  to  secure  these  advertisements 
has  become  so  keea  tliat  the  percentage  <d 
\m^i\ t  s  from  this  source  has  been  much  reduced. 
Now  that  it  is  costing  nearly  double  to  print 
these  same  advertisements,  what  is  going  to 
happen? 

In  our  opinion,  every  one  has  got  to  con- 
tribute a  lit  tie:  the  advertiser,alsothe  subscriber 
who  gets  ridiculously  low  '"club  prices/'  and 
perhaps  wiien  we  set  through  this  ivar  we  may 
be  on  a  more  solidf  and  reasonable  basis. 


THE   LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  DISCOVERS 


AMERICA 


If  all  goes  well,  the  Williamsons'  book,  "The 

Lightning  Conductor  Discovers  America,"  will 
Ik*  published  about  June  ist.  There  is  more 
information  in  this  book  about  the  country 
we  all  know  so  well  than  we  ever  knew  before. 
Readers  will  remember  how  the  authors  made 
places  of  interest  in  England  stand  out  in  that 
deligha'ul  lxx)k,  "Set  in  Silver";  Spain  in  "The 
Car  of  Destiny  " ;  HoUand  in  "The  Chaperone" 
and  this  .American  story,  in  the  interest  of  its 
charac  ters,  as  well  as  in  everything  else,  is  the 
most  wonderful  of  all.  Here  are  a  proof- 
reader's comments,  and  proofreaders  are 
never  over  enthusiastic : 

"The  Lightning  Conductor  Discovers  America,"  I 
t hink  the  bouse  sbotlld  iciHae,  b  the  very  Ih >i  i hing  the 
Williamsoqs  have  ever  done.  Docs  the  .Selling  De- 
partment appreciate  this  fact?  It  is  a  slory  of  much 
more  than  usual  human  iiitenst;  it  is  \  ital  with  joy, 
life,  love;  it  Ls  iiclion,  and  at  the  same  time  a  truthful 
description  of  scenes  on  Long  Island,  in  New  Kngland, 
and  New  York  State;  in  that  far  it  is  historv.  But 
more  than  thfa— vastly  more— it  is  a  book  of  mystery; 
not  of  the  <K  cult ,  or  of  the  common,  ordinary,  every -day 
kind,  but  m\stcry  of  such  mystifying  mysteriouaoess 
as  to  charac  tcrs  and  plot  as  to  rob  the  reader  of  the 
faintest  clue  whereon  to  base  even  an  attempted  un- 
nvdmenti  Every  character  is  a  mysten,'  unto  iiscif 
and  each  is  eoigagcd  in  trying  to  solve  the  mystery  that 
surrounds  his  neighbor  mystery.  .Uter  reading  more 
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than  two  hundj«d  pages  of  tht  maniiactipt  I  know  not 
one  of  the  duuacten,  and  am  eager  for  the  solutiM. 

PEONIES  AT  GARDEN  CITY 

Tf  you  are  interested  in  rose*^,  peonies  and 
iris,  come  to  see  the  Country  Life  Press  gar- 
dens in  June.  Last  year  we  picked  6,000 
blooms  from  10,000  peony  plants  in  one  day. 
You  will  find  here  the  collection  feathered  l)v 
the  American  Peony  Society;  there  are  alx>ul 
three  hundred  varieties,  and  in  a  large  section 
of  the  garden  one  specimen  of  each  is  shown 
carefully  lalieled  so  that  every  peony  of  the 
three  hundred  varieties  can  be  easily  identified. 
Take  your  ticket  to  Country  Life  ^ess  station, 
or  come  by  motor  to  Franklin  Avenue  just 
south  of  the  railroad  track  that  leads  to  Hemp- 
stead. 

MILLIONS  OF  BOOKS 

A  good  many  people  who  visit  Country 
Life  Press  (and  visitors  are  always  welcome) 
wonder  how  a  single  printing  office  like  ours, 
which  is  by  no  means  so  large  as  many,  can 
find  readers  for  so  many  books.  Here  is  one 
reason: 

The  44  brandi  libraries  of  the  New  York 
Public  library  lent  10,384,579  books  in  1915. 
This  seems  to  show  that  reading  still  holds  its 
own  with  motoring  and  the  movies  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  amusements.  Of  these  ten 
million  booksy  44x5,794  were  juveniles.  That, 
too,  is  encouragmg. 

THE  LORD  ft  TAYLOR  BOOK  SHOP 

CONDUt"rKD  BY 
DOt  HLKDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

is  doing  well.  The  "literary  Mondays"  at 
Chickering  Hall  in  the  Lord  &  Taylor  building, 
38th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  have  interest^ 
many  people,  and  these  causer ks  de  lundi  are  a 
very  pleasant  feature  of  the  Book  Shop's 
activity.  Every  Monday  some  speaker  or 
author  of  prominence  is  secured  for  a  lecture 
on  some  topic  of  interest.  Among  recent 
sj>eakers  have  been  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton, 
who  gave  an  illustrated  address  entitled  "On 
the  Tnul  of  Stevenson,"  and  Mr.  Peny  Mac- 
Kaye,  who  read  from  his  Shakespeare  Masque, 
"Calil)an."  May  Day  was  set  apart  as  John 
Martin  Day,  and  John  Martin  entertained  a 
hall  full  of  children.  Mr.  Savior,  the  Editcw 
of  Country  Lifr  in  America  recently  gave 
an  illustrated  leciiire  on  "American  Country 
Houses,"  and  Mr.  Leonard  Barron,  the  Editor 
of  The  Gofrien  Maf/imne,  talked  about  Horti- 
cultural Books.  The  Lord  &  Taylor  Book 
Shop  hopes  in  this  way  to  interest  an  ever 


widening  public  in  books  and  reading  of  all 

The  manager  of  the  shop  writes: 

Tt  may  interest  you  to  know  that  among  tiie  first 

m-ail  orders  rcrvivcd  was  one  from  a  distinguished 
gentleman  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine.  He  enclosed 
a  draft  f ^r  $50  with  an  order  for  some  gootl  b(x)k5  on 
banking,  whach  he  asked  that  we  should  select.  We 
made  up  a  list  that  ui  our  jud^ent  was  good  and  then 
^;^lhmitUll  il  to  the  ICconomic  Division  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  which  approved  of  it. 

We  an  iditBhuiiK  books  alnuastevciy  day  from  out  of 
the  way  concerns  not  known  very  generally.  We  think 
this  service  is  Roing  to  be  an  inaportant  asset,  for  as  a 
usual  thing  many  booksellers  do  not  rare  to  go  to  the 
bother,  and,  besides,  the  prolit  on  an  individual  trans- 
action is  usually  nil. 

We  have  hundreds  of  vistiora  who  aie  suqiiued  to 
know  that  just  oar  khid  of  Book  Shop  exists.  They 
like  the  atmosphere,  and  the  comfort  of  being  able  to 
sit  and  brow.se  while  making  a  selection.  Without 
exception  they  have  been  more  than  kind  in  thdr 
praise  of  the  "new  kind  of  book  shop." 

COUNTRY  lUE  PRESS  IN  VHM 

We  have  had  a  film  picture  made  of  Country 
Life  Press  at  Garden  City.  One  sees  the 
author  step  off  the  electric  train  at  our  station, 
walk  through  the  garden,  present  his  manu- 
script, and  have  it  accepted.  It  then  goes  to 
press,  and  we  follow  its  course  from  the  type- 
setter to  the  completed  hook,  which  leaves  in 
the  freight  car  at  the  door. 

Hie  picture  shows  other  interesting  things 
— the  farm  and  our  own  cooperative  grocery 
store,  the  little  hospital  and  the  trained  nuise, 
the  pool,  the  gardens,  and  all  the  rest. 

At  the  moment  the  film  is  being  enlarged 
and  perfected.  It  runs  to  something  less  than 
two  thousand  feet,  and  is  loaned  to  lil)raries, 
churches  or  such  educational  institutions  as 
may  care  for  it.  Afaready  there  are  applica> 
tions  received  which  indicate  that  it  will  be 
shown  i>erha|>s  a  thousand  times  in  igi6  and 
he  seen  by  many  hundred  thousand  people. 
If  you  are  interested,  will  you  write  to  11s 
about  it? 

JOSEPH  CONRAD 

We  shall  immediately  add  to  the  Conrad 
books  in  blue  leather  the  following  volumes: 

nostromo 

Mirror  of  tiii;  Ska 

Under  Wksikkx  Kyes  * 

The  Secret  Aglm 

By  courtesy  of  Harper  &  Brothers 

Tales  of  Unrf.st 

By  courtesy  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY  STAND  FOR? 

THE  Republican  Party  has  taken  on 
nearly  all  the  attributes  of  an 
habitual  opposition.  It  does  not 
stand  for  anything  in  particular  except  a 
return  to  office.  Mr.  Rtxisevelt  is  for  un- 
hyphenated Americanism.  But  Messrs. 
Cummins  and  La  Follette  are  very  fa\'or- 
ably  disposed  toward  the  German- 
American  vote.  Mr.  Root  condemns  the 
President  for  not  being  vigorous  enough 
with  Cerniaiiy.  Mr.  .Mann  is  on  record 
against  a  diplomatic  break  with  any  nation 
for  any  cause,  at  present.  The  Republican 
vole  on  the  McLemore  and  Gore  resolu- 
ticMis  in  the  House  and  Senate  was  no  more 
patriotic  than  the  Democratic.  The  Old 
Guard  are  in  favor  of  restoring  a  high 
tariff  again.  .Mr.  Rcxjsevelt  says  that  this 
is  a  thing  of  the  hel]\  and  unworthy  of 
present  consideration.  Altogether  the  Re- 
publican Party  stands  for  very  little  except 
a  hope  that  the  President  will  hang  himself 
in  popular  favor  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
ride  into  otTice  on  his  unpopularity.  A 
party  that  seriously  considered  a  candidate 
like  Justice  Hughes,  when  his  beliefs  on 
the  vital  questions  of  the  day  are  unknown, 
very  evidently  has  no  very  firm  convictions 
of  its  own. 

The  fundamental  principles  which  the 
Republican  Party  formulates  for  the  com- 
ing campaign  depended  right  up  to  the 
last  upon  the  actions  of  the  President. 
The  Republican  Party  as  a  whole  has  not 
had  the  courage  to  make  any  set  of  princi- 
ples the  campaign  issue.  It  is  a  very 
badly  divided  party  without  much  real 
leadership  and  without  a  constructive 
programme. 

In  history,  the  task  of  the  Republican 
Convention  of  1916  will  be  set  down  as 
like  unto  the  task  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  1912.  Each  had  to  find  a 
leader  and  a  platform  and  make  a  working 
unit  of  a  party  whf)se  chief  bond  of  union 
was  disbelief  in  the  then  ruling  party  and 
an  ardent  wish  to  succeed  it  in  power. 
The  Democratic  Convention  in  1912  was 
successful.  It  nominated  a  man  of  leader- 
ship and  ability  who  gained  the  public 
confidence,  won  the  election,  and  made  his 


party  into  a  working  organism.  Mr. 
Wilson  was,  of  course,  greatly  helped  in 
carrying  the  election  b\'  the  split  among 

his  opponents.  The  Republican  candidate 
this  year  will  have  no  such  help.  Demo- 
cratic politicians  do  not  particularly  care 
for  the  President,  but  they  realize  that  he 
is  their  only  possible  candidate  and  he  will, 
therefore,  lead  a  united  party.  Mr.  Bryan, 
the  chief  disturber  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  failed  so  miserably  when  in  office 
that  his  power  to  harm  the  President  is  so 
small  as  largely  to  remove  much  of  the 
joy  of  exercising  it. 

The  President  can  appeal  to  the  people 
on  the  extraordinary  legislative  record 
of  his  first  two  years  and  upon  his  persis- 
tence in  keeping  the  country  at  peace. 
He  has  been  so  patient  in  the  face  of  Ger- 
man  atrocities  that  the  Republicans  can 
hardl\'  make  any  capital  out  of  a  peace 
programme;  and  the  President  has  used 
his  great  office  so  little  to  further  the  cause 
of  preparedness  that  no  opponent  will  be 
able  to  capture  any  votes  by  being  less  in 
favor  of  reorganizing  our  defenses  than  he 
has  been.  On  the  Mexican  question, 
also,  the  Republicans  will  be  confined 
almost  entirely  to  stating  what  they  would 
have  done  during  the  last  four  years  if 
they  had  been  in  office  or  to  urging  more 
vigorous  punitive  measures.  The  former 
is  not  very  effective,  and  the  latter  is 
hardly  possible  with  the  present  size  of 
our  military  forces. 

The  real  platform  of  the  Republicans  is 
that  the  President  has  misjudged  the  num- 
ber of  American  lives  which  the  public 
was  willing  for  Germany  and  Mexico  to 
take,  and  that  the  public  is  more  in 
earnest  about  national  defense  than  is  the 
present  Administration. 


A  CONTINL'ING  MEXICAN 
TROUBLE 

THE  difficulties  of  our  relations  with 
Mexico  are  not  likely  to  be  greatly 
decreased  immediateh",  for  they 
are  the  outurowth  of  condltion^  which  take 
a  long  tmie  to  change.  As  long  as  the 
turbulent  elements  in  Northern  Mexico  are 
not  restrained  and  as  long  as  the  prejudice 
against  Americans  remains,  the  possibilities 
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of  trouble  will  flourish  along  the  border. 
The  present  situation  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment of  Carranza  is  dc  facto  by  courtesy 
only  in  Northern  Mexico,  so  that  it  does 
not  keep  order  along  the  border;  and  by 
the  further  fact  that  the  total  available 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  make  good  Carran- 
za's  deficiencies.  Nor  did  the  addition  of 
the  militia  of  the  border  states  essentially 
change  the  situation. 

The  First  Chief  has  been  in  a  very  deli- 
cate situation.  To  acquiesce  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  American  punitive  expedition 
was  t<)  link  his  name  with  the  foreigner  and 
give  his  rivals  an  opportunity  to  proclaim 
themselves  the  real  patriots  who  would 
resist  rather  than  cooperate  with  foreign 
invaders.  Yet  flatly  to  oppose  the  Ameri- 
can forces  meant  that  he  would  ultimately 
follow  the  path  of  Huerta. 

The  American  army  likewise  had  an 
almost  impossible  task.  They  were  or- 
dered to  take  Villa,  which  meant  a  long 
and  almost  hopeless  chase  into  a  country 
which  might  suddenly  at  an\-  time  become 
actively  hostile.  The  tnx>ps  were  to  co- 
operate with  Carnuizista  forces  which 
were  always  inefficient  and  possibly  treach- 
erous. The  almost  inevitable  clash  oc- 
curred at  Parrai,  and  once  the  clash  had 
come  the  inevitable  concentration  of  the 
American  forces  took  place.  1  he  i'arral 
incident  then  seemed  much  like  a  victory 
over  the  Americans.  Not  long  after  this, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Generals  Scott 
and  nbreg(»n  were  making  agreements 
for  cooperation,  a  force  of  .Mexican  raiders 
crossed  into  the  Big  Bend  country  of  Texas 
and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  repeated  Villa's 
exploit  at  Columbus.  These  Mexican 
raiders,  moreover,  cnme  out  of  (Chihuahua, 
which  (^arran/.a  clainied  to  have  com- 
pletely under  his  control. 

These  facts  confronted  us  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  military  forces 
in  occupation  of  large  sections  of  Northern 
.Mexico,  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  prevent 
the  launching  of  raids  against  us  from 
this  Mexican  territory.  With  the  most 
careful  handling  by  such  a  military  diplo- 
mat as  General  Scott  and  with  grnxi  luck 
it  was  possible  that  order  might  be  restored 


along  the  border  and  our  troops  withdrawn 
to  our  side  of  theRioGrande.  But  itwasalso 
possible  that  at  any  moment  the  country 

might  turn  against  us  activelv,  and  the  war 
which  has  threatened  us  with  more  or  less 
immedialeness  for  the  last  three yearswould 
be  upon  us.  Withdrawing  from  Northern 
Mexico  is  much  more  difficult  than  with- 
drawing from  Vera  Cruz,  for  when  we  left 
the  seaport  we  broke  contact  with  the 
Mexicans  there.  Unfortunately  that  can- 
not be  done  by  retiring  behind  the  Kio 
Grande. 

Yet  our  affairs  on  the  border  are  in  good 

hands,  and  the  actions  of  ourtrrxjps  ma\"  be 
sulliciently  wise  and  firm  to  convert  the 
people  in  the  occupied  territory  and  to 
(»nvince  the  leaders  that  cooperation  with 
us  is  their  one  chance  of  remaining  in  power. 
But  whatever  else  happens,  the  actions  of 
our  troops  and  of  our  Government  must  be 
sufficientlx'  firrn  to  make  an  effective  end 
to  raids  into  our  territory. 


PREPAREDNESS  VERSUS 
MILITARISM 

THE  President,  in  speaking  to  a 
anti-militarist  delegation  that  vis- 
ited him,  explained  to  them  a 
thing  which  apparently  is  much  misunder- 
stood in  this  country. 

He  defined  the  difference  between  mili- 
tarism and  preparedness: 

I  should  say  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
traditions  of  the  country  that  the  people  should 

know  how  to  laki'  i.ari>  of  themselves;  but  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  traditions  of  the  coiimr\ 
that  their  knowledge  ot  arnjs  should  be  used 
by  a  Governmental  organization  which  would 
make  and  organize  a  great  army  subject  to 
orders,  to  ilo  what  a  particular  group  of  men 
might  at  the  time  think  it  was  best  to  have  it  do. 
That  is  the  militarism  of  Europe,  where  a  few 
persons  can  determine  what  an  armed  nation  is 
to  do.  That  is  what  1  understand  miUtarism 
to  be. 

But  a  nation  acquainted  with  arms  is  not  a 

militaristic  nation,  unless  there  is  somebody 
who  can  by  an  oriier  determine  what  they  shall 
all  do  with  that  force.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  let  these  different  things 
seem  as  if  they  were  the  same. 

To  have  militarism,  then,  you  must  have 
the  Government  in  the  control  of  "a:  few 
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persons  whu  can  dclerniine  what  an  armed 
nation  is  to  do"  or  "somebody  who  can 
by  an  order  determine  what  they  shall  all 
do  with  that  force."  In  other  words,  to 
have  militarism  you  must  h;i\r  an  autoc- 
racy, a  ruling  "few.  "  or  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, a  "  somebody"  who  can  rule  by 
onler.  In  a  democracy  you  cannot  have 
militarism,  for  in  a  democracy  there  is  no 
single  ruler  and  no  small  ruling  group. 

1  here  is  much  reason  to  think  that 
there  are  a  '  lew  persons"  representing 
industry  and  the  army  in  such  countries  as 
Japan  and  Germany,  who  can  and  do 
determine  what  those  nations  are  to  do. 

In  France  and  Switzerland,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Army  has  no  more  control  over 
the  policy  of  the  Government  than  our 
Army  has  over  our  Government,  not  as 
much  as  our  army  of  the  past,  the  G.  A.  R., 
has  over  us.  Many  people  have  thought 
of  militarism  and  universal  service  as 
synonymous,  because  they  otten  exist  ^ide 
by  side.  Both  are  present  in  the  autocracies 
of  Germany  and  Japan.  There  is  universal 
servicebut  not  militarism  in  the  republics  of 
France  and  Switzerland. 

If  we  are  a  real  repubhc  need  not 
fear  militarism  and  should  welcome  uni- 
versal training  as  the  most  democratic 
form  of  national  defense  and  as  being 
most  consistent  with  the  American  tradi- 
tion written  in  our  bill  of  nights  where 
every  one  is  guaranteed  the  right  to  carr\ 
arms,  certainly  with  the  implication  that 
*  he  would  know  how  to  use  them. 

We  could  with  perfect  consistency  to  our 
Democratic  ideals  and  much  profit  .^et 
into  a  condition  when-  ntir  President,  in- 
stead of  having  to  admit  our  inability  to 
patrol  the  Mexican  border,  could  truthfully 
make  a  statement  comparable  in  democracy 
and  self-respect  to  the  following,  taken  from 
aspeechof  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia: 

True,  we  were  unprepared  in  a  military  sense. 
But   .   .   .   Australia  has  been  able  to  do 

what  shv  has  done  because  we  iuiopted  ;is  ihr 
corner-stone  of  our  democratic  edifices  the 
system  of  compulsory  military  training.  We 
believe  th;it  there  is  but  one  way  b\  which 
a  nation,  hrins  free,  can  remain  so,  anil  that  is 
that  ever>  man  shall  not  onl>  be  willing  to  de- 
fend his  country,  but  be  able  to  do  so.  And  we 
think  that  if  it  is  right,  as  it  surely  is,  that  a 


democracy  should  educate  its  citizens  so  that 
the  franchise  shall  be  wisely  exercised — ^for 

government  b\  the  many  if  the  man\  are  not 
educated  is  a  doubtful  good—so  we  think  that 
the  State  should  train  the  citizen  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  defend  his  country,  his  home, 
and  his  libt  r!i<  s 

fhe  defense  <>l  one's  country  is  the  primary- 
duty  of  citizenship.  It  is  the  tirst  duty  of  free 
men. 


OLD  PAPFR  AND  A  NFW  SPIRIT 

TUP.  changed  conditions  of  industr\ 
developed  by  the  war  have  caused  a 
very  serious  shoitage  in  the  paper 
supplies  of  this  country  and  the  attending 
rising  prices.  The  difficulties  which  the 
low  stocks  and  high  prices  of  paper  put  in 
the  was  of  almo>t  c\er\  kind  of  business 
activity  are  so  serious  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  been  moved  to  distribute 
broadcast  the  following  notice: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

I    I    I    I    *  ;k-SH  I  NC.TON.  D  C.    I    I    ■  I 

SHORTAGE  OF  PAPER  MATERIAL 

Save  Your  Waste  Paper  and  Rags 

Tkc  attCfltioD  of  the  DcpAiiaent  of  CoiBB«rce  ii  called,  by 
prwiiMlrf ■  hi|t paper  auilMlmi  coapaoy,  to  tlw  fad  iIhI 
tWra  is  a  mnwa  ibortagt  af  raw  aalBnl  far  tha  mmmbttm 
ol  paper,  nchdinc  raf*  aal  oU  paptlS.    Ht  «g«  Ail 

Department  should  make  it  knowo  tkat  tke  coRcctng  wJk  MVilt 
of  ragt  aad  old  papers  woald  freatlj  better  cnitiai  CMlJUw  tit 
Aflcricaa  muniuAmnn. 

Soaelhini;  like  15,000  tons  of  i'xHmtA  kiodt  of  paper  aad 
paper  board  arc  maoafactured  every  day  in  tbe  United  States  aa^ 
a  brge  proportiM  of  tkii,  after  it  has  serred  its  parpoae,  c««M  be 
■n4  cnr  apn  m  mm  chsa  ti  paper.  A  bna  pwt  aif  il,  Ww 
vm,  ti  cMwr  WmI  ar  attarwiia  waiteJ.  nb,  ■!  cavat,  lat 

to  te  replaced  In  new  materials.  In  the  e »rlv  lii:tory  of  the  paper 
iadutry  publicity  wu  fhea  to  tbe  iBportancc  of  saviaf  rags.  It 
ii  af  scarcely  less  iaiportaacc  mv.  Tlw  Departmeat  af  Com- 
■arte  is  (lad  to  brini;  this  matter  to  the  atleR*ion  of  tbe  pabtk  in 
ttebopc  that  practical  results  may  flow  f.om  iL  A  little  atteatioa 
to  tbe  saving  of  rags  and  old  papers  will  Mil  gaHlM  fdhf  la 
oar  paper  iadastrjr  aad  a  .l«;-ui.m|  dban  ^paa  av  Mvcao  af 
sapply  far  wtm  Mieriab. 

A  list  of  dealers  in  paper  stocks  can  be  oblMallliB iht ImbI 
Cbamber  of  Conmcrcc  or  Board  ol  Trade. 

wnuMi  c.  morauii  SMNiMy. 

Individual  action  based  upon  the  (lov- 
ernnient's  su^i:t^tion  will  not  onlv  help 
the  paper  situation  but  it  will  give  a  little 
valuable  practice  in  individual  cooperation 
with  the  Gtivernment  which  has  wrought 
such  savings  in  the  warring  nations  abroad. 
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PROSPERITY  STRIKES 

THERE  is  almost  a  definite  law  gov- 
erning the  relation  of  strikes  to 
prosperity.  When  good  times 
come  upon  this  country  and  prices  and 
profits  rise,  an  epidemic  of  striices  always 
follows.  The  workers  wish  a  part  of  the 
increase.  They  feel  that  the  employers 
can  afford  to  pive  it  to  them.  Moreover, 
in  busy  times  it  is  harder  for  an  emploN  er 
to  fmd  men  to  take  the  places  of  strikers. 

Within  twelve  months,  company  after 
company,  realizing  that  labor  demands 
would  follow  the  unmistakable  e\  idences 
of  prosperitN .  warded  off  trouble  b\  vol- 
untary increases  in  wages,  such  as  the 
$60,000,000  yearly  increase  in  the  payroll 
of  the  Steel  Corporation.  Many  oif  these 
advances  in  pay  were  made  from  the  better 
motive  of  fair  treatment  rather  than  merely 
from  the  desire  to  ward  otT  trouble.  But 
whatever  actuated  them,  they  did  help 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  strike  fever. 

Other  companies,  however,  either  could 
not  or  would  not  forestall  the  demands  of 
the  workers.  Many  kinds  of  business  are 
in  no  condition  to  incur  greater  lalx)r 
expenses,  because  the  war  prosperity  has 
not  been  evenly  distributed.  High  prices 
have  hurt  man\  businesses  much  more 
than  they  have  helped  them.  Others  that 
could  afford  concessions  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  make  them.  So  this  spring  of  pros- 
perity finds  the  sky  clouded  over  with  labor 
troubles.  Coal  miners,  railroad  employees, 
subway  diggers,  shirtwaist  makers  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  labor  have  struck 
or  threatened  to  strike. 

And  yet,  despite  the  numbers  of  men 
and  the  amounts  of  money  involved,  the 
strikes  of  prosperity  are  not  the  most 
serious  strikes  that  the  country  has  to 
face.  The  bitter  warfare  between  labor 
and  capital  comes  when  prosperity  is  on 
the  ebb,  when  profits  are  small  and  em- 
ployers begin  to  talk  of  reducing  wages. 
\\  hen  the  manufacturer  feels  that  he  must 
reduce  costs  or  shut  up  shop  he  is  a  hard 
man  to  fiuht,  for  he  cannot  afford  to  be 
beaten.  Labor,  on  its  side,  will  fight  to  the 
last  ditch  to  hold  the  rate  of  pa>  which  it 
achieved  in  good  times,  for  even  with  it  in 
force  a  reduced  amount  of  work  yields  less 


money  per  week  than  busy  times  accus- 
tomed them  to. 

The  strikes  of  prosperity  are  struggles 
for  the  division  of  rich  spoils  in  which  both 
sides  can  afford  to  be  generous.  The  strikes 
of  depression  are  struggles  between  starva- 
tbn  and  bankruptcy— bitter  fights  in 
which  neither  side  can  afford  to  give  in. 

The  present  labor  situation,  therefore,  as 
troubled  as  it  appears,  should  not  contain 
the  germs  of  such  violent  strikes  as  are 
caused  by  pericxls  of  financial  depression. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN 

WHEN  the  Burnett  Immigration 
Bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Baron  Chinda,  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
immediately  presented  a  protest  because 
the  bill  c(»ntained  a  provision  discrimina- 
ting against  Japanese  imnugration. 

When  the  twenty-one  demands  which 
the  Japanese  made  on  China,  early  in  1915, 
became  known  the  United  States  filed  with 
the  Japanese  Government  a  protest  against 
the  pressing  of  all  these  demands. 

japan  and  the  United  States  l(K)k  very 
differently  upon  several  questions.  The 
Japanese  laws  do  not  allow  any  foreigners 
to  acquire  land  or  to  become  citizens  of 
Japan.  It  is  a  restriction,  but  not  dis- 
criminatory between  one  foreign  nation 
and  another.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  welcomes  foreigners  of  almost 
every  kind  but  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
This  discrimination  rankles  in  the  very 
soul  of  Japan,  for  it  is  a  countr\'  which  is 
particular!)  sensitive  to  foreign  opinion- 
Japan  also  Icxiks  with  little  favor  upon 
our  possible  domination  of  the  Pacific. 
In  1898  she  officially  protested  against 
our  acquisition  of  Hawaii,  and  she  looked 
with  ill-concealed  disapproval  upon  our 
capture  and  purchase  of  the  Philippines. 

Moreover,  japan  does  not  believe  in  the 
Open  Door  and  the  integrity  of  China- 
policies  which  have  been  distinctively 
American.  She  paid  lip  allei'innce  to 
both  policies  when  it  was  plain  that  a 
partition  of  China  would  leave  her  with 
little  spoil  and  the  door  closed  against 
her.  As  conditions  have  changed,  her 
attitude  toward  these  American  policies 
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has  been  reversed.  Despite  her  promise 
to  the  contrary  she  has  closed  the  d(x)r  of 
commerce  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  and 
she  is  doing  her  utmost  to  gain  contnA 
of  as  much  of  China  as  she  can. 

The  nilers  of  Ja|>an  believe  in  the  right- 
eousness of  conquest  exact !\  as  do  the 
rulers  of  Germany.  1  hey  beheve,  also, 
that  anything  is  right  which  adds  to  the 
riches,  territory,  or  power  of  the  Japanese 
Empire.  And  they  have  as  clearly  de- 
fined a  policy  for  the  control  of  the  Orient 
as  the  most  violent  Pan-German  had  for 
the  famous  Dratiia  Nach  Os'.en. 

The  Japanese  leaders  and  the  Japanese 
pftss  are  quite  frank  in  their  discussion 
of  Japan's  mission  to  control  the  East — 
the  more  ottremc  papers  even  intimating 
that  India  will  sometime  come  under 
Japanese  dominion.  For  despite  an  alliance 
with  one  and  a  much  heralded  sentimental 
friendship  with  the  other,  neither  England 
nor  the  United  States  is  popular  in  Japan. 

In  the  conflict  between  democracy  and 
the  principles  of  nationality  and  self- 
government  on  one  side  and  the  forces  of 
autocracy  and  the  principle  that  might  is 
ri^t  on  the  other,  Japan  finds  herself  in 
somewhat  uncongenial  company.  The  al- 
liance with  England  helped  to  give  Japan 
a  status  in  the  East  and  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  capture  of  Kiao-chau. 
But  it  now  hampers  Japanese  ambitions, 
for  England  as  well  as  the  United  States 
protested  against  Japan's  famous  twenty- 
one  demands  on  China. 
I  If  it  is  hard  for  the  trusting  American 
mind  to  believe  that  there  is  another 
nation  in  the  worid  seeking  a  place  in  the 
sun  with  as  much  determination  and  as 
few  scruples  as  Germany,  a  cursory  glance 
at  Japan's  political  record  in  the  last 
twenty  years  should  convince  us.  If  it 
does  not,  we  may  have  the  informatkm 
from  the  pen  of  the  Japanese  Premier. 
Mr.  Carl  Crow,  in  his  illuminating  new 
book,  "Japan  and  America,"  writes; 

In  December,  1914,  the  Tokyo  magazine. 

Shin  Nihov,  piihlished  an  exhaustive  review 
of  current  political  quistions  by  Premier  Count 
Okuma.  After  discussing  in  some  detail  the 
Maithusian  theory  of  population  and  some 
principles  of  evolution,  he  said: 
"Thus  those  who  are  superior  will  govern 


those  who  arc  inferior.  1  believe  within  two 
or  three  centuries  the  world  will  have  a  few  great 
governing  countries  and  others  will  be  governed 
by  them,  will  pay  homage  to  the  mighty.  In 
other  words,  about  four  or  five  great  countries, 
each  having  a  population  of  five  hundred  mil- 
lions, will  be  developed,  and  the  other  countries 
will  be  attached  to  these  great  ones.  For  in- 
stance, England,  Russia,  Germany,  and  France 
may  be  such  countries  and  there  may  be  one 
or  two  other  independent  countries.  In  that 
event,  woe  to  the  nations  which  are  governed. 
We  should  from  now  on  prepare  ourselves  to 
become  a  governing  nation  and  not  a  nation 
governed." 

A  little  further  on  in  this  lengthy  but 
remarkable  article,  the  Premier  frankly 
indicated  the  determination  of  Japan  to 

settle  differences  with  the  United  States, 

which,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  not  included 
in  the  list  of  great  nations  which  would 
survive  the  next  few  centuries.    He  said: 

But  we  must  at  all  costs  fight  against  the 
Kaiser's  spirit  of  conquest  until  we  shall  have 
crushed  it.  But  when  the  spirit  of  conquest  is 
crushed,  the  German  people  shall  not  be  crushed 
with  it.  They  will  only  free  themselves  from 
the  wrong  leaders,  or  be  governed  by  those  who 
have  mended  their  ways.  They  will  be  able 
to  show  their  worth  in  the  future  by  developing 
a  new  civilization. 

Our  attitude  toward  [the  American  people 
will  be  the  same.  Wc  shall  attack  any  mis- 
taken ideas  or  principles  without  mercv.  Wc 
do  not,  of  course,  hate  individuals.  I  he  time 
now  has  come  when  humanity  should  awaken. 
The  present  war  has  brought  about  the  oppor- 
tunity. Wc  should  free  ourselves  from  the  mis- 
taken racial  competition  which  has  arisen  from 
prejudice.  This  is  the  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  war,  and  we  hope  that  the  United 
States,  which  is  our  gotxJ,  friendl>'  neighbor, 
will  at  once  forget  its  unreasonable  anti- 
Japanese  sentiment  which  is  based  on  pre- 
judices. 

In  carrying  out  Japan's  destiny  to  be 
one  of  the  governing  nations  and  for  set- 
tling differences  with  other  nations,  the 
Japanese  Government  is  both  willing  to 
break  faith  and  to  fight. 

On  August  15,  1914,  Japan  sent  an 
ultimatum  to-  Germany  the  second  de- 
mand of  which  read: 

The  German  Government,  wth  ihe  chfed 

of  its  release  to  China,  shall  hand  over  the  leased 
territory  of  Kiao-chau  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
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ment  on  or  after  September  i  sth,  without  COIH 
dition  and  without  compensation. 

On  August  24th  0>unt  Okuma  cabled 
to  the  New  York  independent  an  article 
mwiikhliesaid: 

As  Preimer  of  japan,  f  have  stated  and  I 

now  again  state  to  the  people  of  America  and 
of  the  world  that  Japan  has  no  ulterior  motive, 
no  desire  to  secure  more  territory,  no  thought 
of  deiNriving  Qrina  or  other  peoples  of  anything 
whkii  th^  now  possess. 

Nevertheless,  when  Japan  obtained 
Kiao-chau,  the  pledge  to  return  it  to  China 

was  repudiated. 

When  the  capture  of  Kiao-chau  was 
completed  Japan  began  the  next  move. 
She  |>resent!e(i  her  cdebrated  twenty-one 
demands  to  China  and  threatened  the 
Chinese  if  the\'  divulf^ed  their  contents. 
In  the  meanwhile  Japan  gave  to  the  other 
Powers  witli  whom  it  had  treaties  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  China  what  purported 
to  be  copies  dT  these  demands. 

These  memoranda,  however,  were  very 
far  from  being  the  full  demands.  Their 
purpose  was  to  allay  suspicion  in  other 
countries, England  particularly,  until  Japan 
could  force  the  concessions  from  China, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  then  be  too 
late  for  any  other  country  to  interfere. 

There  is  no  good  end  to  be  served  by 
calling  attention  to  these  Japanese  policies 
and  practices  except  as  they  affect  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  us  to  keep  certain  fundamental 
facts  clearly  in  mind. 

Japan  believes  that  any  war  or  any  kind 
ctf  diplomacy  is  justified  if  it  helps  Japan 
toward  her  destiny. 

Japan  believes  that  this  destiny  is  the 
overlordship  of  the  East,  which  includes 
domination  of  (^hina  and  the  end  of  the 
American  pohcy  of  the  Open  iJoor. 

Japan's  possessions  reach  south  almost 
to  the  Philippines  now. 

Japan  holds  a  deep  grievance  against 
the  United  States  on  account  of  race  dis- 
crimination. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  plain  that 
peace  and  friendship  with  Japan  are  sure 
only  so  long  as  intematioiial  conditions 
or  our  own  state  of  national  defense  makes 
demands  or  aggression  by  Japan  seem 
likely  to  be  ineffective. 


THE  RAILROADS  AND  INVESTORS 

MR. IVY  L.LEE.of  thePennsylvania 
Railroad,  has  set  forth  tte  present 
railroad  difficulties  ta  a  awncinrt 
little  pamphlet  called  "The  Crux  of  the 
Railroad  Difficulty  "    He  points  out: 

That  the  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States  in  1915 
were  the  greatest  in  history. 

That  these  earnings  were  made  by  work- 
ing to  the  full  limit  and  beyond  the  safe 
limit  the  transportatKNi  facilities  of  the 
country. 

That  despite  this  overwork  the  trans- 
portation machine  has  been  inadequate 
and  that  its  limitations  restrict  the  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

Yet,  despite  the  obvious  deficiencies 
of  the  railroad  equipment  and  trackage, 
there  was  less  new  building  in  191$  than 
in  any  year  since  the  Civil  War.  And  tins 
condition  extends  into  this  year. 

The  reason  is  that,  despite  the  obvious 
need  of  new  construction  and  the  quantities 
of  available  money,  the  railroads,  with 
all  their  needs,  cannot  get  credit  at  reason- 
able rates.  Railroad  credit  is  as  pressing 
a  problem  as  rural  credit.  Mr.  Lee  and 
Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn  and  Mr.  Frank 
Trumbull  and  almost  everv  one  else  who 
knows  anything  about  railroads  say  that 
the  lack  of  railroad  credit  is  due  to  the 
present  chaos  of  regulation  by  forty-three 
state  commissions  and  the  Federal  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  These  com- 
missions prescribe  the  kind  of  cars,  num- 
ber of  train  crew,  hours  of  labor,  style  of 
car,  kind  of  headli^ts,  brakes,  signals, 
etc.,  and  the  regulations  of  the  different 
commissions  are  often,  if  not  usually, 
contradictory.  These  regulations  seriously 
affect,  when  they  do  not  largely  govern, 
the  cost  of  operation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  commissions  also  fix  the  freight  and 
passenger  rates,  which  govern  the  income. 

In  other  words,  when  a  railroad  goes 
to  the  investors  for  money  for  additions 
it  has  some  such  proposition  as  this: 

"Gentlemen,  we  have  a  railroad  in  a 
good  territory  with  more  business  in 
sight  than  we  can  handle,  and  we  want  you 
to  put  some  of  your  money  into  additions 
and  betterments  so  that  we  can  take  care 
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of  this  additional  business.  ,  The  road  is 
now  earning  well  and  with  these  additions 

it  ought  to  earn  better." 

"It  ought  to,"  answers  the  canny  in- 
vestor, "but  will  it?  You  cannot  give 
us  any  assurance  of  the  conditions  under 
which  you  will  operate.  Your  line  runs 
through  five  states,  and  there  are,  there- 
fore, five  state  commissions  and  the 
Federal  commission,  all  of  which  can  add 
to  your  expenses  and  reduce  your  income. 
1  should  be  glad  to  invest  in  your  railroad 
management,  but  I  have  not  the  faith 
in  the  wisdom  of  six  commissions  to 
risk  my  money  on  them.  I  will  put  my 
money  in  steel  or  something  else." 

So  the  railroad  tries  elsewhere.  Again 
the  investor  says:  "No,  there  is  too  much 
relation  for  me.  The  majority  of  roads 
in  the  Southwest  is  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver from  too  much  regulation  and  high 
fmance.  You  see,  a  lot  of  you  railroad 
fellows  ran  the  finances  of  your  business 
Hke  a  bucket  shop  and  gave  the  public 
the  impression  that  they  were  paying  a 
lot  of  money  for  transportation  which 
was  taken  as  loot."  Now  a  wise  investor 
maybe  could  tell  which  railroads  were 
ran  as  railroads  and  which  were  run  as 
bucket  shops,  but  the  public  could  not. 
So  the  public  authorized  the  commis- 


sions to  squeeze  the  railroads  so  that 
there  would  not  be  any  margin  in  the 
business  for  I(K)t.  The  squeezing  process 
has  hurt  everybody  concerned,  public, 
investors,  railroads.  But  a  man  would 
rather  suffer  financial  loss  than  be  subject 
to  loot.  Now  the  worst  trouble  is  that 
until  the  public  gets  back  its  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  railroad  management 
it  will  not  try  to  stop  the  squeezing 
process.  Then  it  will  take  a  long  time 
to  translate  their  confidence  into  wise 
action  by  forty-three  state  commissions. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  railroad 
managers,  investors,  and  that  part  of  the 
public  which  has  studied  the  subject 
want  to  consolidate  all  regulation  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
make  that  regulation  of  such  a  character 
that  the  investor  need  not  fear  to  put 
money  into  railroad  securities  and  the 
public  need  not  fear  that  it  will  have  to 
pay  a  transportation  tax  for  the  benefit  of 
hi^  finance.  On  one  side  we  need  to 
regain  confidence  in  railroad  management, 
and  on  the  other  side  we  need  to  regain 
confidence  in  the  public's  attitude  toward 
railroads.  Both  are  improving  slowly. 
The  consolidation  of  all  regulation  under 
the  Federal  Government  would  help  the 
process  along  tremendously. 


WHEN  IS  A  HIGH  GRADE 

BOND  CHEAP? 

Every  moiUb  ibi  World's  Work  publisbes  in  ibis  part  of  the  magaiine  an  arUcU  en 
experiences  wOb  investments  and  lessons  to  be  drawn  tberefrom. 


A FEW  weeks  ago  a  man  in 
Indiana  wrote  a  letter  to  this 
department  about  certain 
phases  of  his  experience  that 
involved  the  question  of  the 
relationship  between  values  and  prices  in 
the  investment  market. 

His  purpose  in  writing  was  primarily  to 
inquire  about  a  number  of  bonds  of  a 
bankrupt  railroad  in  the  West  whose  price 
fluctuations  he  had  been  watching  for 
some  time.  There  were  two  of  the  road's 


junior  bonds  in  which  he  was  especially 
interested.  Regarding  one  of  these,  in 
particular— an  issue  of  second  mortgage 
4  per  cents.,  then  quoted  at  ccmsideraUy 
less  than  half  their  face  value — he  said:  "1 
am  inclined  to  think  they  are  an  excellent 
bargain  for  a  man  who  can  stay  with  them 
through  the  reorganization,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  you  tell  me  how  to  judge." 

He  then  went  on  to  suggest  the  probable 
explanation  of  how  he  came  to  be  giving 
consideration  to  securities  of  such  char- 
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acter.  **Some  years  ago,"  he  said,  "I 
became  impressed  favorably  with  a  certain 

bond  and  got  your  opinion  on  it.  I  pur- 
chased ^5,000  worth  at  80,  and  have  been 
getting  my  interest  regularly  ever  since. 
The  present  market  value  of  the  bond  is 
about  88. 

"Most  of  the  high  grade  bonds  that  1 
hold  would  show  a  loss,  if  I  had  to  sell 
them  now;  whereas,  most  of  the  second 
and  third  grade  bonds  1  hold  would  show 
a  good  profit." 

And  he  added: "  I  attribute  this  situation 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  purchase  high  grade  bonds  from 
time  to  time,  'at  the  market';  whereas  1 
rarely  touch  a  second  or  third  grade  bond, 
except  after  a  severe  decline,  and  then  only 
after  studying  its  merits  closely." 

Underlying  the  experience  referred  to 
here,  and  the  inquiry  which  grew  out  of  it, 
is  a  sound  and  practical  theory  of  invest- 
ment buying.  The  theory  is  that  of  em- 
ploying a  part  of  one's  surplus  capital  in 
bends  of  the  kind  which,  while  possessing 
ample  basic  security,  have  yet  to  attain 
their  full  growth  and  value. 

The  task  of  finding  the  really  safe  bond 
that  offers  good  future  prospects  is,  indeed, 
one  to  which  most  investors  are  tempted 
to  turn  their  attention  at  some  point  in 
their  experience.  1 1  is  a  task  that  is  seldom 
easy  of  accomplishment,  yet  it  is  not  as 
technical  as  it  looks  at  first  glance.  I'o 
illustrate  in  a  general  way  how  the  success- 
ful investor  sets  about  such  a  task,  a  brief 
outline  may  be  given  of  the  kind  of  scrutiny 
which  the  railroad  bonds  referred  to  by  the 
man  in  Indiana  as  having  been  bought  a 
few  years  ago  at  80  had  to  undergo. 

HOW  TO  JUDGE  A   RAILROAD  BOND 

Such  scrutiny  is  threefold:  legal,  finan- 
cial, and  personal.  First,  what  claim  have 
the  b<jnds  against  the  physical  property 
of  the  railroad?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion shows  what  is  called  the  "grade"  of 
the  bonds — their  safety  as  to  principal,  as 
compared  with  other  bonds  of  the  same 
class.  Second,  what  is  the  railroad's  sur- 
plus income  after  paying  all  fixed  charges, 
including  bond  interest,  for  the  year? 
The  simple  ratio  expressing  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  compared  with  similar 


figures  for  other  railroads  in  the'same  terri- 
tory, and  leads  to  a  judgment  of  the  bonds' 
safety  as  to  interest.  Third,  what  kind  of 
men  are  behind  the  railroad :  what  are  their 
records  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
road  at  low  cost  in  the  past,  and  what  op- 
portunities lie  before  them?  The  answer 
to  this  question  supplies  the  "human 
equation"  of  the  other  two.  One  element 
that  is  behind  every  gpod  investment  is 
good  management. 

From  the  answers  to  these  questions,  the 
prospective  buyer  usually  finds  it  possible 
to  reach  some  quick  conclusion  as  to 
the  standing  of  the  bonds,  provisional,  of 
course,  on  careful  verification  of  figures  and 
statements  through  his  investment  bankers. 
That  done,  he  next  looks  for  comparisons 
with  other  bonds  of  like  grade,  which  will 
as  a  rule  reveal  both  the  cause  and  the 
extent  of  whatever  gap  there  may  be  be- 
tween market  price  and  real  value. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  kind  of 
scrutiny  cannot  be  applied  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  defaulted  bonds  of  bankrupt  rail- 
roads. For  the  very  conditions  out  of 
which  bankruptcy  usually  arises  deprive 
the  investigator  at  once  of  two  of  his 
essential  tests— those  for  safety  of  interest 
and  the  human  equation.  And  experience 
has  shown  that  the otiier  test  becomes  com- 
plicated in  these  circumstances  by  such  a 
maze  of  legal  technicalities  as  to  make 
it  frequently  little  better  than  guesswork. 

It  is  true  that  many  people  who  bought 
such  bonds  at  low  prices  during  former 
periods  of  railroad  receiverships  made  a 
great  deal  of  money.  They  were  people, 
however,  who  had  the  temperament  as 
well  as  the  resources  to  stand  behind  their 
securities  and  await  results.  Such  buying 
in  this  category  of  securities  is  apt  more 
often  than  not  to  lay  up  a  heritage  <rf  dis- 
appointment for  the  average  man. 

But  if  the  investor  in  question  was  run- 
ning the  risk  of  carrying  this  theory  of 
buying  too  far  in  one  direction,  he  had 
been  guilty  of  the  almost  equally  unfortu- 
nate error  of  failing  to  carry  it  far  enough 
in  the  other.  In  fact,  had  he  adhered 
strictly  to  the  practice  of  buying  "high 
grade"  bonds  "at  the  market,"  on  the 
confident  assumption  that  their  price  at 
the  moment  necessarily  represented  their 
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actual  value,  it  is  conceivable  that  he 
might  have  seen  a  precious  amount  of  his 
capital  slip  through  his  hands. 

There  is  always  ah  ascertainable  point 
at  which  the  gilt-edge  bond  is  "cheap"  to 
buy  for  investment  purposes.  The  market 
movements  of  such  bonds,  the  kind  that 
is  bought  by  the  savings  banks,  trustees, 
and  other  custodians  of  people's  money, 
as  well  as  by  business  men  who  require 
marketability  and  large  borrowing  power 
on  their  funds,  are  controlled  by  the  cur- 
rent loaning  rate  for  money  and  by  general 
business  conditions.  These  influences  may 
act  independently  of  each  other,  or  they 
may  act  together,  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  rule  is  that  when  industry  is  boom- 
ing, and  when  interest  rates  are  low,  bonds 


of  this  grade  are  eagerly  sought  after  by 
such  buyers  and  are  bid  up  to  high  prices. 
Or  conversely,  when  industry  is  slack,  and 
when  money  is  tight  and  eaqiensive  to 
Ixjrrow,  bonds  of  this  grade  are  scAd  and 
their  prices  are  depressed. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  investor  lo  make 
sure  in  which  of  these  two  investment 
periods  he  finds  himself  and  to  govern  his 
buying  accordingly.  At  a  tune  like  the 
present,  for  instance,  even  the  most  cau- 
tious investor  mi^ht  well  consider  the 
advisability  of  deferring,  for  a  while  at 
least,  his  purchases  of  gilt-edge  bonds  of 
the  active  market  variety.  Many  of  them, 
as  the  Indiana  investor  found,  are  low  in 
c(jmparison  with  former  periods.  But  few 
of  them  are  cheap. 
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AN  AMERICAN  representative,  in 
/%      presenting  his  letter  of  credence 
/  %     from  the  President  of  the  United 
/      %    States  to  the  ruler  of  the  Gcr- 
man  Empire,"  says  Andrew  D. 
White,  in  his  Autobiography,  "  has  one  ad- 
vantage in  the  fact  that  he  has  an  admir- 
able topic  ready  to  his  hand,  such  as  perhaps 
no  other  minister  has.   This  boon  was  given 
us  by  Frederick  the  Great.    I  Ic,  among  the 
first  of  continental  rulers,  recognized  the 
States  as  an  independent  Power; and,  there- 
fore, every  American  minister  since,  indud- 
ing  mysdf,  has  found  it  convenient,  on 
presenting  the  President's  autograph  letter 
to  the  King  or  Emperor,  to  recall  this 
event  and  to  build  upon  it  such  an  oratorical 
edifice  as  circumstances  may  warrant. 


The  fact  that  the  great  Frederick  re- 
cognized the  new  American  Republic, 

not  from  love  of  it,  but  on  account  of  his 
detestation  of  England,  provoked  by  her 
conduct  during  his  desperate  struggle 
against  his  continental  enemies,  is,  of 
course,  on-  such  occasions  diplomatically 
kept  in  the  background." 

Girtain  orators  have  recently  empha- 
sized the  traditional  friendship  of  the 
Gernian  Government  and  the  United 
Slates,  beginning  with  this  considerably 
overworked  enthusiasm  of  Frederick  for 
American  democracy.  Until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  German  Empire,  in  1871, 
the  United  States  had  no  difficulties  with 
Germany.  Our  treaties  with  Prussia, 
still  in  force,  represented  a  high  ideal  of 
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international  relations.  The  German 
states  showed  none  of  that  hostility  to  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  War  that  so  dis- 
graced other  European  Powers.  No  Ger- 
man emperor,  like  Napoleon  III,  at- 
tempted to  form  a  European  coalition 
against  the  United  States;  no  German 
statesman,  like  Gladstone,  declared,  in  a 
public  speech,  that  "Jefferson  Davis  had 
made  a  nation"  and  showed  full  sympa- 
thy with  the  Southern  Confederacy.  No 
Alabama  or  Shenaiidoah  sailed  from  Ger- 
man ports  to  prey  on  American  commerce. 
If  we  could  go  back  forty-five  years, 
to  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  we  should 
find  a  startling  contrast  to  the  present 
situation.  Americans  sjrmpathizcd  then 
with  Germany  and  prayed  for  the  defeat 
of  France!  How  else  could  they  express 
their  detestation  of  a  pinchbeck  emperor 
who  had  overturned  French  liberties, 
sought  to  extend  his  imperialism  by  force 
of  arms  over  Europe,  exerted  all  his 
influence  to  destroy  the  American  Re- 
public, and  defied  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
by  setting  up  an  Empire  in  Mexico? 

THE  CHANGE  OF  GERMAN  ATTITUDE 

As  long  as  Germany  existed  a  land  of 
philosophers,  musicians,  and  poets  seek- 
ing national  and  individual  idealism  and 
uniittpired  by  the  desire  of  conquering 
Europe  and  mankind,  she  found  a  re- 
sponsive and  admiring  friend  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  Prussification  of 
Germany  changed  that,  as  it  changed  so 
many  other  things.  Until  1871  there 
was  no  German  Empire;  this  new  ag- 
gressive state,  founded  by  a  great  miiltaiy 
victory,  evidently  changed  the  German 
character,  or  at  least  brought  to  the  front 
traits  that  had  long  lain  dormant.  It 
certainly  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of 
German-American  relations.  Many  of  our 
differences  had  a  rather  sordid  turn,  pigs 
and  sugar  apparently  constituting  for 
several  years  the  chief  subjects  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse.  1  he  German  agrarians 
— ^the  junker  aristocracy — had  always 
been  restive  at  the  larg^  importations  of 
meat  from  the  United  States  and  had  little 
difficulty  in  finding  reasons  for  excluding 
it.  Whenever  Germany  discovered  that 
American  pork  and  sausage  were  unsani- 


tary, the  United  States  could  usually 
suggest  justifiable  reasons  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  German  beet-sugar.  The  two 
natmns  for  many  weary  years  exhausted 
all  the  talents  of  their  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives on  this  absorbing  theme.  This 
and  the  German -American  who  stayed 
in  the  United  States  long  enough  to 
obtain  citizenship  and  who,  returning  to 
Germany,  claimed  exemptk>n  from  mili- 
tary service  under  the  aegis  of  the 
American  flag,  constantly  tended  to  pro- 
mote ill-feeling. 

THE  SAMOAN  maOBNT 

But  Bisnuirck's  plans  for  the  creation 

of  German  colonies  first  caused  really 
bad  blood,  in  the  Samoan  episode  the 
modern  German,  or  Prussian,  spirit  showed 
itself  in  all  its  swagger  and  ofTensiveness. 
Americans  of  the  present  generation  little 
appreciate  how  serious  this  Samoan  situ- 
ation became;  only  American  energy,  as 
illustrated  in  the  conduct  of  an  American 
naval  officer,  Commander  Leary,  and  a 
timely  and  devastating  hurricane,  pre- 
vented war.  One  episode,  the  cumulation 
of  several  months'  bickerings,  shows  how 
serious  the  sifuation  was. 

A  German  corvette,  the  /Idler,  lined  up 
before  Apia,  and  trained  its  guns  upon  the 
"rebeb"  led  by  OatS  Malietoa.  Before 
it  could  fire  its  first  volley,  however, 
something  happened  that  took  the  German 
commander's  breath  away.  A  small  war 
vessel,  named  the  Adams,  and  bearing 
the  American  flag,  sailed  in  between  the 
German  ship  and  the  shore.  Her  decks 
were  stripped  for  action  and  her  entire 
broadside  was  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  German  vessel.  Presently  Comman- 
der Leary,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  ap- 
peared on  board  the  Adler,  presenting  his 
compliments  to  Captain  Fritie.  "  If  you 
fire,"  he  said,  "you  must  fire  through  the 
ship  which  I  have  the  honor  to  command. 
I  shall  not  be  answerable  for  the  con- 
sequences." He  then  returned  to  the 
Adams,  the  drums  of  which  were  heard 
beating  as  they  called  the  men  to  quarters. 
What  Captain  Leary  did,  of  course,  was 
to  present  squarely  the  issue  of  war  or 
peace  to  the  German  naval  officer,  pre- 
cisely as,  eleven  years  later,  Dewey  pre- 
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sented  the  same  issue  to  Admiral  von 
Diederich.  That  Lear/s  act  was  some- 
what audacious  is  evident  when  one  con- 
siders that  his  ship  contained  nothing 
but  old-fashioned  smooth-bore  guns  while 
the  Adler  had  a  fine  assortment  of  new 
Krupp  armament.  Captain  i-  ritze  did  not 
accept  the  challenge;  he  steamed  away 
and  German  swagger,  temporarily  at 
least,  lost  something  of  its  virulence. 

This  lively  little  scene  grew  out  of  a 
disagreement,  with  Germany  on  one  side 
and  England  and  the  United  States  on  the 
other,  ^ich  had  made  trouble  for  several 
years.  Any  one  wishing  the  complete 
details  will  find  them  splendidly  told  in 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Footnote  to 
History."  As  far  back  as  1878,  the  Amer- 
ican Government  had  secured  from  the 
reigning  "King"  the  hari)or  of  Pago 
Pago  as  a  naval  station.  En^and  also 
possessed  vital  interests  there.  But, 
some  time  afterward,  Germany  came 
along,  ran  up  her  flag  at  Apia,  and  issued 
a  proclamation,  coolly  appropriating  the 
islands  to  herself.  Hardly  had  the  im- 
perial ofTicials  done  this  when  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  ascended  another  near-by 
(lag-pole,  announcing  an  American  pro- 
tectorate. In  the  interest  of  peace,  both 
the  German  and  the  American  Govern- 
ments disavowed  the  acts  of  their  agents, 
and  both  flags  came  down  simultaneously. 
Then  the  Germans  erected  a  stool-pigeon 
King,  Tamassee,  against  Malietoa,  who 
was  friendly  to  the  Americans  and  the 
En^^ish.  President  Qevdand  sent  three 
ships,  the  Kaiser  three,  and  the  English 
a  new  steel  cruiser,  the  Calliope.  The 
greatest  excitement  prevailed  in  the  United 
States;  every  moment,  the  public  awaited 
the  news  that  seemed  likely  to  spell  war. 

A  STORM  THAT  AVERTED  A  WAR 

Then  occurred  one  of  the  strangest 
episodes  in  the  history  of  war  and  diplo- 
macy. Americans  who  had  been  picking 
up  their  morning  papers  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  a  clash  found  that  the  news, 
when  it  came,  had  a  ver\'  different  char- 
acter. A  terrible  typhoon  had  struck 
the  islands,  destroying  ail  the  American 
and  German  ships,  with  some  loss  of  life. 
Only  the  British  cruiser,  the  CdUiope, 


escaped.  This  disaster  had  a  sobering 
effect  upon  all  three  nations.  Instead  ctf 
going  to  war,  England  and  the  United 
States  accepted  Bismarck's  invitatioa  to 

come  to  Berlin  and  talk  the  situation  over. 
He  evidently  depended  upon  his  great 
skill  as  a  negotiator  to  accomplish  the 
German  aim.  which  was  abs(rfute  German 
supremacN'  over  the  islands.  The  United 
States  maintained  that  the  three  nations 
should  control  the  Samoans  jointly,  and 
this  was  the  view  that  prevailed.  It  is 
said  that  the  Samoan  settlement  was  the 
first  diplomatic  failure  Bismarck  had  ever 
sustained.  "  It  has  been  left  to  the  navy- 
less  American  Republic,"  said  the  London 
Saturday  Revtru\  a  paper  notorious  for  its 
hostility  to  our  country,  "to  give  us  a 
lead  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  honor." 

EVIDENCES  OF  GERMAN  UNFRIENDLINESS 

But  this  event  increased  the  hostility 
which  Germany  nourished  against  the 
United  Stales.  Even  so  great  an  admirer 
and  well  wisher  of  Germany  as  Andrew  D. 
White,  who  returned  to  Berlin  as  Ambas- 
sador in  1897,  admits  that  this  unfriend- 
liness widely  prevailed.  "On  my  setting 
down  to  the  business  of  the  Embassy,"  he 
writes,  contrasting  1897  with  1879,  "it 
appeared  that  the  changes  in  public  senti- 
ment since  my  former  stay  as  minister, 
eighteen  years  before,  were  great  indeed. 
At  that  time  Cierman  feeling  was  decidedly 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  But  all 
this  was  now  changed."  And,  speaking 
of  the  German  press,  "there  were  in  all 
Germany  but  two  newspapers  of  real 
importance  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  All  the  others  were  more  or  less 
hostile,  and  some  bitterly  so.  The  one 
which  I  read  every  morning  was  of  the 
worst.  During  the  Spanish  War  it  was 
especially  virulent,  being  full  of  state- 
ments and  arguments  to  show  that  cor- 
ruption was  the  main  characteristic  of 
our  Government,  cowardice  of  our  army 
and  navy,  and  hypocrisy  of  our  people. 
Very  edif3dng  were  quasi-philosophical 
articles;  and  one  of  these,  showing  the 
superiority  of  the  Spanish  women  to  their 
American  sisters,  especially  as  regards 
education,  was  a  work  of  genius.  .  .  . 
The  doings  of  every  scapegrace  in  an 
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American  university,  of  every  silly  woman 
in  Chicago,  of  every  blackguard  in  New 
York,  of  every  snob  at  Newport,  of  every 

desperado  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of 
every  dub  loafer  everywhere,  were  served 
up  as  typical  examples  of  American  life. 
The  municipal  governments  of  our  coun- 
try, especially  that  of  New  York,  were  an 
exhaustless  quarry  from  which  speci- 
mens of  every  kind  of  scoundrelism  were 
drawn  and  used  in  building  up  an  ideal 
structure  of  American  life;  corruption, 
lawlessness,  and  barbarism  being  its  most 
salient  fisitures.  Nor  was  this  confined 
to  the  more  ignorant.  Men  who  stood 
high  in  the  universities,  men  of  the  great- 
est amiability,  who  m  the  former  days  had 
been  the  warmest  friends  to  America,  had 
now  become  our  bitterest  opponents, 
and  some  of  their  expressions  seemed  to 
point  to  eventual  war." 

PRINCE  henry's  insult 

An  incident  at  Hongkong,  in  the  early 
part  of  1898,  intensified  thb  ill^eeling. 

At  that  time,  Germany  aspired  to  play  a 
great  part  in  Eastern  affairs,  in  pursuit  of 
which  ambition  the  Kaiser  had  sent  his 
brother.  Prince  Henry,  with  a  conskier- 
able  fleet.  The  Kaiser  had  sped  his 
brother  farewell  in  one  of  his  character- 
istically flamboyant  speeches,  instructing 
him  to  display  Germany's  "mailed  fist" 
in  the  Orient.  At  that  time  Spanish- 
American  relations  were  rapidly  verging 
toward  war;  one  result  seemed  inevitably 
the  destruction  of  Spain  as  a  colonial 
Power  and  Germany,  as  well  as  other 
continental  Powers,  unfavorably  regarded 
the  prospect  that  her  colonies  might  fall 
to  the  United  States.  Doubtless,  part  of 
the  duties  of  this  new  German  squadron 
was  to  make  "observations,"  and  to  stand 
ready  to  act  in  the  Philippine  situation, 
should  the  imperial  policy  decide  on  dras- 
tic action.  The  German  officers  showed 
their  ssmipathy  with  Spain  and  their 
contempt  of  the  United  States  in  all 
possible  ways. 

These  insults  culminated  at  a  dinner 
which  Prince  Henry  gave  to  the  officers 
of  the  foieign  warships,  which  was  at- 
tended by  Admiral  Dewey  and  other 
Americans.  Following  the  usual  custom. 


Prince  Henry,  rising,  proposed  tAasts  to 
the  nations  whose  representatives  were 
his  guests.  Diplomatic  etiquette  stipu- 
lated that  these  nations  should  be  men- 
tioned in  alphabetical  order,  the  French 
names  being  used.  The  first  toast  was, 
therefore,  proposed  to  Germany  (/^Ae- 
tnagn€.)  Next  came  England  {AngleUrre) 
followed  by  Spain  (Espagtif).  Since  the 
French  name  for  the  United  States  is 
£tats-Unis,  the  toast  to  this  nation  should 
have  followed  that  to  Espagru.  Ignoring 
this,  Prince  Henry  next  proposed  Franoe. 
Few  men  are  so  punctilious  (m  diplomatic 
etiquette  as  Admiral  Dewey,  and.  at  this 
affront,  he  rose,  with  his  officers,  and 
quietly  left  the  table. 

A  GERMAN  APOLOGY 

Naturally  the  incident  produced  a  sen- 
sation both  in  Germany  and  America. 
Prince  Henry  sent  an  officer  to  apologize, 
but  Admiral  Dewey,  again  the  soul  of 
punctiliousness,  refused  to  accept  an 
apology  sent  second-hand.  His  Royal 
Highness  had  personally  insulted  the 
United  States;  the  same  gentleman  must 
personally  offer  the  amende  honorable. 
Then  Prince  Henry  made  a  ceremonial 
call  and  apologized.  He  explained  the 
incident  as  due  to  a  temporary  mental 
aberration.  Although  he  was  using  the 
French  names  for  the  other  countries,  he 
said,  his  mind  persistently  "connoted" 
the  United  States  under  its  familiar 
German  appellation,  y«reimgfe-3taat€H. 
The  blunder  was  such  a  gross  one.  such  an 
inconceivable  violation  of  international 
decency,  that  only  a  mental  twist  of  this 
kind  could  possibly  have  accounted  for 
it.  Probably  the  American  people  would 
have  accepted  this  explanation  as  satis- 
factory had  not  Germany  outraged  the 
United  States  in  other  ways  than  by  mere 
breaches  of  etiquette. 

The  extracts  from  Mr.  White's  auto- 
biography  indicate  the  state  of  German 
feeling  during  the  Spanish  War.  France 
and  Russia  were  not  over-friendly;  but 
Austria  and  Germany  actually  attempted 
to  interfere.  In  this  campaign  Austria 
took  the  lead.  The  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain  was  an  Austrian  archduchess,  a 
niece  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and 
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gveatly  beloved  by  him.  Dynastic  in- 
fluenoe  not  only  persuaded  the  Emperor 

to  champion  Spain  against  the  United 
States,  but  the  spectacle  of  an  ancient 
monarchy  going  to  pieces  at  the  blow  of 
a  parvenu  Republic  was  also  disoonoeiting 
to  the  Central  Empires. 

OUR  CRAVE  PERIL  IN  1898 

In  those  fatal  early  weeks  in  April, 
1898,  preceding  the  War,  Spam  was  fran- 
tiolly  rushing  from  one  capital  to  another, 
imploring  assistance  against  the  United 
States.  About  the  busiest  men  in  Wash- 
ington were  Von  Hengelmiiller,  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  and  Von  Holleben, 
who  represented  the  Kaiser.  Americans 
did  not  understand  then,  and  do  not 
understand  now,  the  peril  which  then 
overshadowed  them.  We  thought  that 
our  real  enemy  was  Spain:  our  real  enemy, 
however,  was  a  European  coalition  against 
us.  Had  Austria  and  Germany  had  their 
way,  the  whole  of  Europe,  bsxked  by  its 
fleets  and  armies,  would  have  forbidden 
us  from  goinoj  to  war  with  Spain. 

The  programme  fell  to  the  ground 
for  one  reason — England  energetically  re- 
fused to  jcHn  the  conspiracy.  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  was  then  English  Ambassador, 
and  also  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
On  April  6th,  acting  as  dean,  he  received 
the  Ambassadors  of  France,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  presiding  over  a 
meeting  big  with  significance  for  the 
United  States.  The  foil  details  of  that 
meeting  have  never  been  published. 
Enough  is  known,  however,  to  justify 
the  statement  that  the  Ambassadors 
discussed  presenting  to  President  Mo> 
Kinley  a  note  protesting  against  Amer- 
ican intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba 
as  unjustified  and  declaring  that  such 
intervention  would  not  be  regarded  with 
indifference  by  the  great  European  Powers. 
But  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  acting  under 
instructions  received  from  Lord  Sa^bury, 
absolutely  refused  to  join  in  any  such 
protest.  With  the  world's  greatest  naval 
Power  taking  the  side  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  general  impression 
that  such  cooperation  might  take  more 
than  a  diplomatic  form,  the  carefully 
laid  plans  to  coerce  this  country  fell  to 


pieces.   Instead  of  this,  the  diplomats 

drew  up  a  harmless  note  for  presentation 
to  Mr.  McKinley.  "The  undersigned," 
it  read,  "representatives  of  Germany. 
Austria-Hungary,  Prance,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Russia,  duly  authorized  in 
that  behalf,  address,  in  the  names  of  their 
respective  Governments,  a  pressing  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  moder- 
ation of  the  President  and  of  the  American 
people  in  their  existing  difliculties  with 
Spain.  They  earnestly  hope  that  further 
negotiations  will  lead  to  an  agreement, 
which,  while  securing  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  will  afford  all  necessary  guar- 
antees for  the  reestabiishment  of  order  in 
Cuba.  The  Powers  do  not  doubt  that 
the  humanitarian  and  purely  dismterested 
character  of  this  representation  will  be 
fully  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the 
American  nation." 

A  DIPLOMATIC  FARCE 

Before  participatmg  in  even  this  pious 
expression.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  called 
on  President  McKinley  and  asked  if  he 
had  any  objection  to  it.  The  l^resident 
having  given  his  consent,  the  diplomatic 
representatives,  in  full  regalia,  led  by 
Pauncefote  as  dean — the  farce  must  have 
caused  him  infinite  amusement,  especially 
when  he  realized  how  different  this  "pro- 
test" was  from  the  one  originally  planned 
— called  at  the  White  House  and  presented 
this  formidable  document.  President  Mc- 
Kinley, abo  with  a  straight  face,  received 
the  gentlemen,  took  the  paper,  and 
thanked  them  for  their  good  intentions. 
"The  Government  of  the  United  States," 
he  said,  "appreciates  the  humanitarian  and 
dismterested  character  of  the  communi- 
cation now  made  on  behalf  of  the  Po^^rs 
named;  and,  for  its  part,  is  confident  that 
equal  appreciation  will  be  shown  for  its 
own  earnest  and  unselfish  endeavors  to 
fulfil  a  duty  to  humanity  by  ending  a 
situatbn  the  indefinite  prolongation  of 
which  has  become  insufferable." 

A  nc^^'spaper  humorist  summed  up  this 
momentous  performance  as  follows: 

"Said  the  Six  Ambassadors:  'We  hope 
for  humanity's  sake  that  you  will  not  go 
to  war.'  Said  Mr.  McKinley  in  reply: 
'We  hope  if  we  do  go  to  war  you  will 
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understand  that  it  is  for  humanity's 
sake.'    And   the  incident  was  closed." 

Afterward,  when  Germany  adopted  a 
policy  of  conciliation  toward  the  United 
States  instead  of  the  mailed  fist,  she  at- 
tempted to  explain  away  her  part  in  this 
international  episode.  Unfortunately,  the 
Kaiser's  official  acts,  after  war  began, 
are  things  that  Americans  can  never 
forget.  Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  in 
his  recently  published  "  Life  of  John  Hay/' 
quotes  the  Kaiser  as  having  said :  "  If  I  had 
only  had  a  fleet,  I  would  have  taken  Uncle 
Sam  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck."  The 
behavior  of  his  fleet  at  Manila,  though  it 
did  not  actually  succeed  in  doing  anything 
so  violent  as  this,  constantly  demonstrated 
its  ambition  to  go  to  extremes.  Only 
Admiral  Dewey's  sagacity,  energy,  and 
sense  of  his  nation's  dignity  prevented 
trouble.  Since  Admiral  Dewey  and  Secre- 
tary Long  have  told  the  whole  story,  the 
facts  are  no  longer  in  dispute. 

CAPIAIN  CHlCIIIiSTER  ON  ETIQUETTE 

Just  what  purpose  the  Kaiser  had  in 
his  Manila  performance  no  one  knows; 
possibly,  as  already  said,  a  great  plan  of 
conquest  inspired  his  behavior;  as  matters 
turned  out,  however,  the  episode  has 
merely  passed  into  history  as  another 
illustration  of  German  swagger  and  bad 
manners.  Indeed,  this  is  the  fmal  diag- 
nosis passed  upon  Admiral  von  Diederich, 
the  German  commander  at  Manila,  by 
Captain  Chichester,  the  senior  English 
officer.  "  Diederich  has  no  sea  manners," 
said  this  English  tar.  Another  current 
story  represents  Chichester  as  sitting  in 
his  cabin,  apparently  deeply  immersed 
in  a  large  red  book,  when  Diederich  came 
in  to  pay  a  friendly  call. 

"What's  that  book  you  are  reading?" 
he  asked. 

"That's  a  book  on  naval  etiquette," 
replied  the  Englishman. 

"Indeed!"  replied  the  German.  "I 
didn't  know  that  such  a  book  existed." 

"Let  me  present  you  with  it,"  said 
Captain  Chichester,  handing  it  to  him. 
"You  really  ought  to  read  it." 

Now  Admiral  Dewey's  hobby,  next  to 
seamanship,  is  international  law.  The 
Navy  regards  him  as  one  of  its  greatest 


experts  on  that  subject.  When,  after 
defeating  the  Spanish  squadron  at  Manila, 
he  established  the  blockade,  the  American 
Admiral  understood  ail  the  niceties  of  his 
situation.  His  first  difficulties  with  the 
Germans  arose  over  their  failure  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  this  blockade.  Ac- 
cording to  law.  the  blockading  admiral 
controls  the  harbor;  even  warships  can 
enter  or  leave  only  with  his  permission, 
and  they  occupy  such  anchorages  as  he 
assigns  them.  It  is  the  custom,  when 
such  a  blockade  is  established,  for  neutral 
Powers  to  send  one  or  two  ships  for  "ob- 
servations"—  mainly  to  assure  them- 
selves that  a  really  "effective"  blockade 
exists.  France,  Japan,  and  England  sent 
such  vessels  to  Manila.  In  entering  the 
harbor  their  commanders  obeyed  the 
usual  rules,  and  accepted  the  anchorages 
Dewey  allotted  to  tiiem. 

GERMAN  INSOLENCE  AT  MANILA  BAY 

But,  one  fine  day,  into  Manila  Bay 

came  the  German  cruiser  Irene,  steamed 
grandly  past  Dewey's  flagship,  the 
Olympia,  and  anchored  in  a  place 
selected  by  herself.  Dewey,  believing 
that  this  violation  of  sea  manners  was 
merely  caused  by  ignorance,  ignored  it. 
One  morning  at  three  o'clock,  another 
ship  bearing  the  German  flag  was  picked 
up  by  a  searchlight.  It  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  Olympia.  There  were 
Spanish  gunboats  then  secreted  about  the 
Philippines;  this  vessel  might  easily  be 
one  of  these  carrying  a  German  flag  and 
attempting  to  get  near  enough  to  the 
Olympia  to  launch  a  torpedo.  Admiral 
Dewey  ordered  a  warning  shot  fired  over 
its  bows.  Still  the  German  paid  no 
attention,  and  another  shot  was  fired— 
this  one  coming  so  close  that  the  water, 
splashing  where  it  hit,  fell  in  a  shower  on 
the  intruder's  deck.  Then  the  Comoran 
—for  it  was  another  German  observer- 
prom  ptly  came  to. 

By  the  time  Vice-Admiral  von  Diederich 
arrived,  Germany  had  a  squadron  of  five 
vessels  at  Manila.  Germany's  naval  forces, 
indeed,  had  greater  strength  in  the  Phil- 
ippines than  had  those  of  the  United 
States.  This  large  fleet  in  itself  consti- 
tuted an  unfriendly  act.    England,  which 
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had  infinitely  greater  interests  in  the 
islands,  at  no  time  had  more  than  three. 
When  Dewey  |>aid  his  call  of  ceremony  on 
Von  Diederich,  he  alluded  to  the  size  of 
the  Gennan  squadron. 

"  I  am  here  by  order  of  the  Kaiser,  sir," 
replied  Vice-Ad  miral  von  Diederich,  in  his 
roost  Germanic  manner. 

DEWEY  CALLS  THE  GERMAN  BLUFF 

The  Gennan  Admiral  and  his  staff 

constantly  visited  the  Spanish  officials  at 
Manila,  with  whom  they  maintained  the 
friendhest  relations.  At  this  time  the 
Americans  had  not  yet  captured  the  city; 
they  were  blockading  it,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  American  troops  before  en- 
gaging in  a  general  assault.  Dewey's 
position,  with  a  heavier  German  squadron 
on  the  ground  and  the  knowledge  that 
Camara's  fleet  had  left  Cadiz  for  the 
Philippines,  was,  therefore,  not  over- 
comfortable.  And  Von  Diederich  was 
constantly  making  trouble.  His  vessels 
sailed  about  the  Bay,  passing  in  and  out 
the  American  lines,  paying  not  the  sligiit- 
est  regard  to  the  blockade.  Finally  the 
Germans  committed  a  breach  that  re- 
sulted in  a  crisis.  A  German  cruiser 
landed  a  boatload  of  supplies  for  the 
besieged  Spanish  forces  in  Manila — a 
violation  of  neutrality  that  amounted 
almost  to  an  act  of  war.  Dewey  catted 
his  flag  lieutenant  and  instructed  him  to 
take  his  compliments  to  Admiral  von 
Diederich,  and  informed  him  "of  this 
extraordinary  disregard  of  the  usual  cour- 
tesies of  naval  intercourse. "  And  then 
he  added: 

"Say  to  Admiral  von  Diederich  that 

if  he  wants  a  fight,  he  can  have  it  now!" 

At  this  the  German  Admiral  disavowed 
the  action  of  his  subordinates,  saying  that 
they  had  no  authority  to  provision  the 
Spanish  garrison. 

The  Philippine  insurrectionists,  who  were 
then  cooperating  with  the  United  States, 
were  preparing  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
Isla  Grande  in  Subig  Bay.  They  de- 
sbted  when  the  German  cruiser  Irene 
threatened  to  shell  them.  At  this  Dewey 
sent  the  RaUigb  and  the  Concord,  their 
decks  cleared  for  action,  with  instructions 
to  drive  off  the  Irene  and  take  the  Spanish 


position.  When  the  American  ships  en- 
tered the  Bay  at  a  furious  speed,  the  Irene 
put  on  full  steam  and  departed. 

But  Germany's  most  offensive  act 
took  place  on  the  day,  reinforcements, 
new  ships,  and  supplies  having  arrived 
from  America,  that  Dewey  started  his 
bombardment  of  Manila.  As  Dewcv  s 
squadron  started  to  take  up  its  position 
before  the  batteries  at  Cavit4,  the  German 
squadron  followed  its  rear.  When  Dewey 
stopped  the  Germans  also  stopped.  No 
one  even  to-day  knows  what  these  man- 
oeuvres meant,  opinion  dividing  as  to 
whether  Von  Diederich  meant  to  be  merely 
insulting  or  whether  it  was  his  plan  to 
fire  on  the  American  ships — to  open  war 
for  the  German  capture  of  the  Philippines. 
Had  he  pursued  the  latter  plan  Dewey's 
position,  placed  between  the  Cavit^ 
batteries  and  the  German  squadron, 
would  have  been  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable. 

Now  followed  an  episode  that  will 
long  be  remembered  in  our  navy. 
The  three  Piritish  ships  came  along  and 
took  up  a  positbn  between  the  American 
and  the  German  squadrons.  Von  Diederich 
could  not  fire  without  hitting  the  English 
men-of-war.  If  Von  Diederich  had  ever  in- 
tended to  open  hostilities,  this  little  action 
chilled  his  ardor;  soon  after,  three  of  his 
vessels  disappeared  in  the  night  and  Manila 
knew  them  no  more. 

pRiNCB  henry's  visrr 

All  these  things  explain  the  suspicion 
and  even  unfriendliness  with  which  Amer- 
icans have  since  regarded  Germany.  Since 
then,  the  Kaiser  has  sought  to  gain  their 
friendship;  he  sent  over  his  brother. 
Prince  Henry — the  same  man  who  had 
insulted  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  in 
1898— to  make  a  visit  in  the  interest  of 
better  GermanrAmerican  feeling.  The 
Americans  turned  out  in  large  numbers 
to  see  the  Prince;  German-Americans 
raised  their  "hochs"  wherever  he  ap- 
peared; Herman  Ridder  entertained  him 
at  an  elaborate  newspaper  dinner,  and 
the  German  societies  held  a  huge  Fackeliug 
— torchlight  parade — ^in  his  honor.  His 
Royal  Highness  behaved  commendably  in 
democratic  fashion,  showed  himself  a 
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master  in  American  slang,  using  with 
skill  and  appropriateness  such  phrases 
as  "It's  a  cinch."  "Not  on  your  life." 
"iiustle,  "  and  "Get  busy."  Looking bacii 
on  this  visit  now«  it  seems  that  it  was 
made  more  as  a  demonstration  in  the 
interests  of  German-Americans,  as  an 


attempt  to  promote  Pan-Germanism  in 
the  United  States,  than  as  a  sincere  tribute 
to  the  Nation.  But  neither  Prince  Henry, 
nor  exchange  professors,  nor  Germanic 
museums,  nor  gift  horses  like  statues  of 
Frederick  the  Great  have  destroyed  the 
memories  of  the  Spanish  War. 


CHINA'S  EMPIRE  LOST 

THE  DRAMATIC  CHAIN  OF  EVENTS  BY  WHICH   IT  HAS   BEEN   STRIPPED  OF  ITS  DB- 
PENDENaes  AND  NOW  IS  THREATENED  BY  JAPAN  WITH  LOSS  OF  SOVEREIGNTY 
EVEN    IN    CHINA    PROPER    AND    WITH    JAPANESE    EXPLOITATION  OF 
THE   country's   RhSOUKCliS    AND   COMMERCE — AMERICA'S 
INTEREST  IN   THIS  NEW   PROBLEM  OF  THE  EAST 

BY 

FREDERICK  MOORE 
Uvmam  f»  "sas  auaum  nAU."  and  "ns  nman  or  moboooo") 


ITHIN  the  last  five 
years  Mong(riia  and 
ribet  have  passed  from 
under  Chinese  control; 
Chinese  Turkestan,  be- 


cause of  its  geographical  position,  has 
been  cut  off  from  direct  communication 
with  Peking;  and  Manchuria  has  gone 
through  another  stage  in  the  process  of 
passing  over  to  the  Japanese  and  the 
Russians.  These  are  not  all  the  political 
changes  that  have  taken  place  detrimental 
to  China's  sovereignty,  but  they  are 
enough  to  justify  the  title  of  this  article. 
The  great  dependencies  of  China,  vaster 
in  extent  of  territory  than  all  her  provinces, 
have  passed  away;  and,  moreover,  the 
independence  of  China  proper  is  being 
assailed  and  is  already  seriously  impaired. 

It  is  an  intensely  interesting  story. 

Why  should  a  nation  with  three  or  four 
hundred  million  people  submit  to  the  in- 
vasion of  their  country  by  a  few  hundred 
troops  from  a  smaller  state  seddng  to 
control  them?  Why  should  they  appeal  to 
other  countries  to  interfere  and  not  depend 
on  their  own  strength  and  patriotism? 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  five  or  six 
hundred  Japanese  troops  under  ordeis 
from  their  Government  proceeded  by  rail, 
despite  the  protests  of  the  Chinese  authori- 
tieSt  to  the  city  of  I  sinanfu,  a  strategic 


central  point  on  the  north-^nd-south  rail- 
road that  connects  the  capital,  Peking, 

and  the  principal  shipping  port,  Shanghai. 
Japanese  tnxjps  (about  five  hundred)  were 
already  established  in  barracks  at  Hankow, 
in  the  heart  of  China.  This  latter  contin- 
gent had  control  of  the  other  of  the  two 
railroads  that  connect  Peking  with  the 
Yangtze  River.  And  Japanese  troops  still 
occupy  these  two  cities.  It  is,  geographi- 
cally, as  if  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  were 
occupied  by  foreign  soldiers. 

In  Wuchang,  across  the  river  from  Han- 
kow, and  in  and  around  Tsinanfu,  large 
permanent  (Chinese  armies  have  been  main- 
tained. At  times  there  have  been  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Chinese  soldiers  at  Wuchang 
and  probably  forty  thousand  near  Tsinan- 
fu. Yet  the  Chinese  Government  restrains 
its  troops,  petitions  the  Japanese  in  vain  to 
withdraw,  and  has  sought  to  persuade 
Great  Britain  and  America  to  induce  the 
Japanese  to  depart. 

The  history  of  the  last  five  years,  since 
Yuan  Shih-kai  came  back  to  power,  has 
been  cablecf  to  this  country  in  the  briefest 
form  and  piecemeal;  and  the  facts  have 
been  disputed  and  contradicted  by  emis- 
saries of  the  Japanese  Government  and 
American  partisans  of  both  Japan  and 
China  (some  in  each  case  being  compen- 
sated advocates)  until  they  have  become  a 
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tangled  maze  in  the  minds  even  of  close 
observers.  For  that  reason  it  is  worth 
while  to  recount  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1911,  the  Manchu 
Government  seemed  as  secure  as  it  had 
been  for  a  score  of  years.  It  was  a  feeble 
government,  as  every  one  knew,  but  there 
was  no  hnmediate  pressure  from  without 
and  no  serious  disorders  within.  Huge 
parliament  buildings  were  being  erected,  a 
constitution  had  been  promised,  railroads 
were  being  constructed,  though  slowly,  and 
the  Government's  credit  was  so  good  that 
loans  of  millions  could  ahvays  be  obtained 
from  France,  Great  Britain*  and  Germany. 
And  the  United  Statc"^,  through  the  so- 
called  "American  Group"  of  bankers,  was 
endeavoring  to  get  into  China  on  the  same 
basts  as  other  lending  nations. 

The  progranune  inspiring  the  American 
and  British  governments  in  particular  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of 
China  and  the  "Open  Door."  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  matter  of  loans  and  franchises, 
compromise  and  an  understanding  was 
sought  with  other  nations  so  that  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Battle  of  Concessions  which 
brought  China  to  the  verge  of  partition  in 
the  'nineties  should  not  again  take  place. 
The  Quintuple  Group  of  British,  French, 
Russian,  Gorman,  and  Japanese  bankers, 
supported  by  their  governments,  was  the 
result  reached  prior  to  the  European  War. 
The  American  (iroup  of  bankers,  who  had 
entered  the  international  group  supported 
by  the  Republican  Administration,  with- 
drew when  the  Democrats  came  into  office, 
because  President  Wilson  condemned  the 
scheme  as  restrictive  to  fair  competition  and 
tending  to  the  financial  control  of  China. 

THE  RfiVOLT  OF  191 1 

On  October  lo.  1911,  suddenly  the  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  the  south.  It  was  a 
feeble  revolt,  with  little  more  than  the 
strength  of  public  opinion  behind  it.  In- 
efficient and  spiritless  though  the  Govern- 
ment's army  was,  it  could  have  defeated 
the  rebels;  but  the  Manchus  themselves 
had  not  character  enough  to  give  the 
soldiers  orders  to  fight.  They  became 
terrified,  sought  to  negotiate  and  com- 
promise, sent  their  wealth  into  foreign 
banks  for  safety,  offered  concession  after 


concession  to  their  adversaries,  and  finally 
called  upon  Yuan  Shih-kai — a  Chinese  of 
eaueptional  character,  being  a  man  ci 
action — to  come  to  Peking  and  adminis- 
trate for  them. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  February 
number  of  the  World's  Work,  the  writer 
explained  how  Yuan  Shih-kai,  once  estab- 
Ibhed  in  Peking,  manipulate]  affairs  to 
satisfy  his  own  ends — not  without  con- 
ducting them  also,  however,  with  patriotic 
motives.  But  while  Yuan  was  working 
out  his  schemes  and  projects  serious  events 
took  place  in  the  deperidendes. 

For  a  very  long  time  Mongolia  and 
Tibet  had  been  dissatisfied  with  Chinese 
domination,  and  as  soon  as  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  Southern  China  these  two  vast 
Buddhist  territories  expelled  the  Chinese 
ambam  (official  rq>resentatives)  from  their 
capitals  and  proclaimed  independence. 
Hostilities  resulted,  and  the  Chinese  troops 
were  worstni  repeatedly  by  .Mongol  raiders 
in  the  north  and  worthless  i  ibetan  sol- 
diers in  the  west.  There  was  no  induce- 
ment for  the  Chinese  troops  to  fight,  and 
they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  proceed  to 
a  dani^erous  distance  into  the  frontiers 
of  the  rebellious  dependencies. 

Russia's  protectorate  in  Mongolia 

In  the  case  of  Mongolia,  Russia  soon 
assumed  a  protectorate,  and  in  that  of 
Tibet,  Cjreat  Britain  took  action  amount- 
ing to  the  same  thing,  notifying  the  Chinese 
Government  that  no  Chinese  troops  would 
be  permitted  to  reenter  Tibet.  And  in 
each  case  tripartite  conferences  were  held 
to  determine  the  future  political  and  ad- 
ministrative status  of  the  seceding  dep>en- 
dency.  An  agreement  was  reached  with 
Russia  and  Mongolia  saving  China's  "  face" 
by  giving  her  nominal  suzerainty  over 
Mongolia.  But  tribute  is  ended  and  no 
authority  is  now  held  by  China  except  in 
foreign  affairs. 

This  appears  to  be  a  clever  political 
move  played  by  the  Russian  diplomatists, 
to  whose  advantage  it  works,  for  by  the 
arrangement  nn  other  state  may  interfere 
or  even  send  diplomatic  emissaries  to  Urga, 
the  Mongolian  capital.  1  he  representa- 
tives of  other  countries  must  go  to  Peking 
to  negotiate  regarding  Mongolian  affairs. 
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THH  INTERNATIONAL  CRAB-BAG  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 

China  no  longer  is  sovereign  over  vast  portions  of  her  former  Empire.  Dissatisfied  with  Chinese  dom- 
inatkNi,  Mongolia  and  Tibet,  when  the  revolution  of  191 1  broke  out,  proclaimed  their  independence.  Over 
theformer  Russia  soon  assumed  a  protectorate  (though  China  is  nominallv  sosereiRn),  and  Great  Britain 
took  action  amounting  to  the  samf  thing  in  I  ibet.  Over  Kansu  Province  the  domination  of  the  Peking 
(jovcrnmcnt  is  at  times  most  doubtful.  Russia's  protectorate  over  .Mongolia  pl.ued  Chinese  Turkestan 
under  the  control  of  the  Russians  "as  far,  apparently,  as  they  wish  it  to  come  at  the  present  time."  Man- 
churia, of  coum,  has  been  practically  a  dependency  of  Japan  since  the  doM  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
The  recent  twenty-one  ddnands  of  Japan  tend  toward  a  complete  Japanese  protectorate  over  Cluna  proper 


while  Russia  may  deal  with  the  Mongol 
Government  direct,  being  especially  privi- 
leged by  the  agreement  to  do  so. 

Concerning  Tibet  no  agreement  has 
been  reached,  the  I^ritish-Tibetan-Chinese 
Conference  having  failed  to  come  to  terms. 
To  the  British  and  I  ibetans,  however,  it 
does  not  matter  whether  the  legal  status  of 
the  Dalai  Lama's  country  is  ever  settled 
with  the  Chinese,  and  to  the  Chinese  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  pride.  Fighting  on  the 
frontier  has  to  all  intents  ceased. 

If,  now,  you  will  look  at  a  map  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  yoir  will  see  that,  these 
two  dependencies  having  been  lost  to 
China,  the  connection  between  China 
proper  and  Chinese  Turkestan  is  through 


a  comparatively  narrow  neck  of  land  run- 
ning out  through  the  western  province  of 
Kansu.  Even  over  Kansu  itself  the 
domination  of  the  Peking  Government  is 
at  times  most  doubtful.  Kansu  is  difficult 
to  reach,  as  no  railroad  runs  into  the  pro- 
vince; and  should  the  province  revolt, 
troops  must  march  overland  hundreds  of 
miles  to  get  to  the  scene.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  there  a  governor 
loyal  to  Peking,  and  sometimes  intrigue, 
persuasion,  and  trickery  have  to  be  em- 
ployed. To  send  troops  farther  through 
this  province  and  for  hundreds  of  miles 
beyond  to  the  principal  cities  of  Chinese 
7"urkestnn  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Chinese  ofliciais  are  permitted  to  make  their 
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way  thither  by  means  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way and  its  blanches  running  southward, 
but  Chinese  troops  may  not  travel  through 
Russia.  The  Russians  have  not  failed 
to  lay  plans  for  the  future,  but  their  rail- 
roads along  the  borders  of  the  Chinese 
dependency  serve  already  as  the  only 
modem  means  of  transportation  for  com- 
nKxlities  coming  from  or  going  into  Chinese 
Turkestan.  It  was  unnecessary  for  them 
to  encourage  declarations  of  independence 
in  Turkestan  as  weK  as  in  Mongolia,  for 
their  protectorate  over  the  latter  placed 
the  former  under  their  control  as  far, 
apparently,  as  they  wish  it  to  oonie  at  the 
present  time. 

The  lopping  off  of  these  dependencies 
meant  nothing  to  the  outside  world. 
En^and  and  Russia  had  protested  at  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
only  a  few  >'ears  before,  but  no  word  of 
objection  was  spoken  when  territory  scores 
of  times  their  size  was  here  manipulated 
evidently  in  one  case  for  ultimate  annexa- 
tion. The  newspapers  in  Europe  and 
America  gave  but  a  few  paragraphs  on 
remote  pages  to  the  subject.  But  there 
was  a  difference.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
was  territory  that  might  precipitate  a 
European  war,  and  did  do  so,  whereas 
Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  Chinese  Turkestan 
mattered  to  nobody.  No  country  wished 
to  make  it  even  an  excuse  for  interference 
— except  Japan. 

THE    INNER    MONGOLIAN  BOUNDARY 

The  action  of  the  Japanese,  which  shortly 
followed  that  of  Russia  and  Britain,  at- 
tracted comparatively  greater  attention, 
for  it  meant  more.  The  question  of  the 
Mongolian  frontier  had  been  left  open* 
both  the  Russians  and  the  Mongols  un- 
doubtedly wishing  it  so.  But  should 
they  succeed  ultimately  in  including  what  is 
known  as  inner  Mongolia  within  the  new- 
formed  Russian  protectorate,  another  ques- 
tion would  have  been  created  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  for  Inner  Mongolia 
menacingly  flanks  the  Japanese  section  of 
Manchuria.  The  Russian  Government 
evidently  obscured  the  boundary  issue  in 
order  to  try  the  Japanese  out.  They  did 
not  have  long  to  wait.  Official  announce- 
ments and  statements  on  foreign  affairs 


were  soon  forthcoming  from  the  Tokyo 
Government  showing  that  Japan  would 
extend  her  "sphere  of  infli^nce"  into,  if 
not  entirely  over,  Inner  Mongolia.  These 
statements  in  turn  were  left  vague.  Rus- 
sian agents  and  officers  began  appearing  in 
Mongolia,  coming  as  far  down  as  the 
Great  Wall,  and  Japanese  agents  pene- 
trated Inner  Mongolia,  staking  out,  in  a 
manner,  their  future  claims.  . 

japan's  oppoRTUNmr 

But  the  great  opportunity  for  japan 
came  when  the  European  war  began.  All 
the  European  Powers  holding  territorial 
positions  which  might  in  the  future  menace 
her  entered  the  struggle  that  absorbed 
their  effectiveness.  Japan,  too,  entered 
the  war.  Japan  had  driven  the  Russians 
back  from  the  menacing  position  of  Port 
Arthur;  now  was  her  opportunity  to  get 
rid  of  another  strategic  European  outpost, 
Tsingtau.  At  the  same  time  she  would 
pay  off  an  old  score,  for  Germany  had 
signed  the  polite  note,  with  France  and 
Russia,  "advising"  Japan  to  withdraw 
from  Port  Arthur  after  taking  that  place 
from  China  in  the  war  of  1894. 

But  even  a  greater  opportunity  was 
given  to  Japan  by  the  war,  namely,  the 
chance  to  attain  the  dominating  position 
in  China,  such  a  position  that  will  in  future 
prevent  the  break-up  of  that  feeble  country 
and  the  partitioning  of  it  among  the 
European  states.  It  gave  her  also— some 
of  her  statesmen  believed— the  opportunity 
to  enhance  the  power  and  wealth  of  Japan 
to  a  degree  that  will  make  her  forever 
an  invincible  nation. 

Japan  is  a  poor  country  overtaxed  to  a 
pathetic  d^ree  to  maintain  a  ^eat  army 
and  a  navy.  Here,  at  her  door,  is  a  terri- 
tory like  another  Europe,  undeveloped, 
inhabited  by  swarming  millions  of  fXMiple 
who  cling  to  ancient  inefficient  ways.  Why 
not  dominate  it,  develop  its  wealth,  and 
make  soldiers  of  its  stalwart  coolies? 
Japanese  officials  reasoned  with  the  Chinese 
and  explained  that  the  two  peoples  were 
no  longer  permitted  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States,  Australia,  or  Canada.  On 
the  other  hand,  Britishers  and  Americans 
came  to  China  as  th«ry  pleased.  The 
natural  wealth  of  China  was  sufficient  for 
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both  the  Chinese  and' the  Japanese,  but  it 

needed  organization,  capital,  and  protec- 
tion.   All  these  the  Japanese  could  provide. 

But  the  Chinese  objected.  Of  all  the 
foreign  troops  in  China  the  Japanese  were 
least  considerate  of  the  Chinese  people, 
who  fear  intensely  a  Japanese  overlordship. 
They  suspected  that  the  proposed  alliance 
would  be  an  alliance  of  master  and  slave. 
They  did  not  say  this,  for  to  speak  frankly 
is  not  the  way  of  the  East,  but  they  gave 
excuses.  The  Japanese  then  put  on  pres- 
sure and  made  their  notorious  demands. 
They  had  no  excuse,  but  thc>  made  one. 
it  amounted  to  this:  that  the  Chinese 
should  appreciate  what  Japan  had  done 
for  them  in  driving  the  Germans  out  of 
Shantung,  and,  instead  of  protesting  (the 
Japanese  had  come  needlessi\  far  into  the 
interior  and  had  driven  the  (  Jiinese  guards 
and  ofiicials  out  of  many  towns),  should 
show  their  friendship  and  appreciation. 
The  Chinese  did  not  see  the  matter  in  this 
light;  they  preferred,  indeed,  the  presence 
of  the  Germans  or  any  other  Furopeans  to 
that  of  the  people  who  call  themselves  a 
kindred  race. 

THE  JAPANESE  DEMANDS 

It  was  on  January  i8,  191 5,  two  months 
after  the  fall  of  Tsingtau,  that  the  Japanese 
Minister  in  Peking,  His  Excellency  Eki 
Hioki,  appeared  before  Yuan  Shih-kai  and 
presented  to  the  President  in  person,  with 
little  explanation  and  no  warning,  the 
startling  list  of  Japan's  demands.  Mr. 
Hioki  made  a  brief  speech  warning  the 
President  that  secrecy  was  essential,  sug- 
g^ting  that  worse  calamities  wouki  befsdl 
China  if  the  document  was  divulged  and 
foreign  assistance  sought.  It  was  stated 
in  the  highest  circles,  and  1  believe  cor- 
rectly, that  the  Japanese  Minister  also 
intimated  that  Qiinese  rebeb  then  so- 
journing in  Japan  might  be  put  in  a  position 
successfully  to  undo  Yuan's  authority  if 
the  latter  failed  to  comply  promptly  with 
Japan's  wishes. 

The  timorous  Chinese  Government  was 
terrified,  knowing  that  its  army,  equipped 
with  a  hodge-podge  of  weapons  and  to  all 
intents  without  ammunition,  was  utterly 
incapable  of  opposing  the  Japanese.  Had 
any  Chinese  other  than  Yuan  been  in 


power,  things  would  have  gone  badly  for 

the  country,  but  Yuan  is  a  man  of  remark- 
able ability.  He  was  not  disma\  ed.  After 
a  few  days,  he  decided  upon  a  course  of 
actkm  which  was  to  save  what  he  could 
and  give  the  Japanese  no  excuse  for  fighting. 
It  was  evidently  his  determination  to 
let  them  come  to  Peking  if  they  wished. 
One  or  two  of  his  generals  wanted  to  fight, 
but  Yuan  restrained  them.  One  of  them, 
old  Chang  Hsun,  came  to  Peking  and  went 
around  the  streets  in  the  President's  motor 
car,  a  bodyguard  riding  on  the  steps  with 
revolvers  in  hand.  Though  hostility  to 
the  Japanese  ran  so  high  that  men  cut 
their  fingers  and  wrote  petitkms  in  their 
own  blood— one  being  sent  to  the  American 
Legation  and  two  or  three  men  com- 
mitted suicide,  the  Chinese  as  a  rule 
cringed  or  tied  before  the  Japanese  where- 
ever  they  came. 

JAPAN  REPUDIATES  HER  PLEDGES 

The  Japanese  demands  were  more 
severe  than  those  Austria  made  of  Serbia, 
causing  the  present  European  war;  and 
they  were  contrary  to  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  Japan's  alliance  with  Great 
Britain.  The  opportunity  was  so  great 
that  the  Japanese  Government  disre- 
garded their  country's  foreign  pledges. 
The  demands,  if  complied  with  in  full, 
would  have  meant  more  than  establishmg 
a  Japanese  protectorate  over  China.  As 
far  as  Manchuria,  Inner  Mongolia,  and 
Shantung  are  concerned,  the  Chinese 
conceded  sufficient  to  make  the  Japanese 
a  controlling  power  in  those  areas.  They 
also  acceded  to  demands  regarding  Fukien 
which  will  give  the  Japanese  precedent 
for  further  interference  there  whenever 
they  like.  Over  the  extensive  coal  and 
iron  mines  known  as  the  Han-yeh-ping 
(from  which  ore  can  be  brought  to  the 
United  States  at  a  price  which  will  com- 
pete with  that  of  American  ore)  the  Jap- 
anese secured  permanent  control. 

They  demanded,  aisc),  participation  in 
the  policing  of  some  of  the  cities  of  China 
(the  names  and  number,  undoubtedly  with 
design,  were  not  specified);  the  right  to 
supply  China's  army  with  more  than  half 
its  munitions;  the  appointment  of  super- 
visors (not  advisersj  in  the  Central  Gov- 
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WUCHANG,  IN  THE  HEART  OF  CHINA 
Although  China  maintains  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  here,  enough  to  destroy 
the  Japanese  force  stationed  at  Hankow,  directly  across  the  Yangtze  River,  the  Government  did  not  use 
them  but  merely  petitioned  Japan  to  withdraw  her  troops 


ernment;  the  right  to  send  Buddhist 
missionaries  to  China;  and  certain  railroad 
concessions.  The  Chinese  were  confident 
that  the  Buddhist  priests  would  be  polit- 
ical agents.  One  or  more  of  the  railroad 
concessions  were  designed  to  traverse 
territory  competing  with  or  already  pledged 
to  British  companies.  When  this  was 
pointed  out  to  the  Japanese  they  re- 
plied to  the  Chinese  officials  that  Japan 
would  relieve  China  of  responsibility  of 
negotiations  with  "the  Power  concerned." 
None  of  these  latter  demands  was 


granted,  but  they  were  tacitly  recognized 
when  the  Japanese  mobilized  a  part  of 
their  army  and  navy,  ordered  their  citi- 
zens out  of  China,  and  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Peking.  Ihe  Chinese  accepted  the 
modified  terms  of  the  ultimatum,  thereby 
acknowledging  that  those  demands  which 
the  Japanese  Government  "  temporarily 
suspended"  remained  open  for  discussion. 

it  is  said  by  friends  of  Japan  that  her 
Government  was  only  bartering  in  the  way 
of  the  East,  asking  more  than  they  ex- 
pected to  get.    But  having  had  occasion 
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THE  LOOTING  OF  TIENTSIN 

Like  the  cities  in  the  "war  zone"  of  Mexico,  almost  every  important  city  in  China  has  been  looted  and 

burned  in  the  revolutions  of  the  last  five  years 


THE  CITY  Ol  CAMON 

Capital  of  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  with  a  population  of  900,000.    Il  was  the  first  important  city  to 

revolt  against  the  Manchu  dynasty 
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SOLDIERS  GUARDING  YUAN's  PALACE  IN  PEKING 

Yuan  Shih-kai.  "the  Strong  Man  of  China,"  as  such  has  many  enemies  among  all  classes,  and  numerous 

.ittempis  have  been  made  on  his  life 

I 
I 


PRESIDENT  OR  EMPEROR? 

China  has  undergone  many  changes  of  government  with  startling  rapidily,  and  empire  and  republic  have 

recently  twice  followed  each  olhcr  in  close  order 
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CHINESE  TROOPS 

Although  Yuan  Shih-kai  has  labored  unceasingly  to  modernize  his  army,  many  regiments  wear  the 
old-time  uniform  and  one  regiment  even  retains  the  queue.  At  best,  his  troops  are  hopelessly  inferior  to 
the  highly  trained  and  completely  equipped  armies  of  Japan 


to  watch  closely  the  attitude  of  the  Jajv 
anese  Legation  in  Peking  during  the  several 
months  of  the  negotiations,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  they  intended  to  put  through 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  demands,  and 
that  they  were  restrained  only  by  publicity 
and  finally  by  the  decision  of  the  Genro 
(the  Elder  Statesmen)  who  feared  at  the 
last  moment  to  take  the  risk  of  employing 
the  forces  they  had  sent  to  China. 

Many  of  the  same  officials  who  pressed 
the  original  demands  on  China  continue 
in  office;  there  is  an  army  party  that  is 
aggressive;  and  the  people  are  being 
cultivated  in  the  idea  of  Japan's  right  of 
domination  in  the  Far  East.  Meanwhile 
Japanese  agents  in  this  country  and  Amer- 
icans who  are  partisans  of  the  Japanese 
are  seeking  to  persuade  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  their  policy  is  a  Monroe 
Doctrine.  I  he  application  of  the  phrase, 
though  false,  has  the  effect  desired  by  the 
Japanese  and  is  therefore  being  worked 
systematically. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  following 
clauses  in  Japan's  Treaty  of  Alliance  with 
Great  Britain.  In  the  Preamble,  Clause 
B  provides  for  "  the  preservation  of  the 
common  interests  of  all  Powers  in  China 


BLOCKING  JAPAN  S  AMBITIONS 

Yuan  Shih-kai  foresaw  the  menace  of  Japanese 
ambitions  and  has  worked  to  defeat  these  without 
an  open  break  for  which  China  was  unprepared 
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JAPANESE  TROOPS  IN  CHINA 

Within  the  last  few  years  Japan.  Russia,  and  to  a  less  extent  Great  Britain  have  absorbed  dependen- 
cies and  so  extended  their  influences  in  China  that  that  country  is  to-day  almost  without  sovereignty 
even  on  its  own  soil 

by  insuring  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  ihj  principle 
of  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China." 

Article  I  states  that,  "It  is  agreed  that 
wherever  in  the  opinion  of  either  japan  or 
Great  Britain  any  of  the  rights  and  interests 
referred  to  in  the  Preamble  to  this  Agree- 
ment are  in  jeopardy  the  two  Govern- 
ments will  communicate  with  each  other 
fully  and  frankly  and  will  consider  in 
common  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  to  safeguard  those  menaced  rights 
or  interests." 

Article  V  states  that.  "The  high  con- 
tracting parties  agree  that  neither  of  them 
will,  without  consulting  the  other,  enter 
into  separate  arrangements  with  another 
Power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  objects 
described  in  the  Preamble  of  this  Agree- 
ment." 

Japan  had  also  an  understanding  with 
the  United  States  known  as  the  Root- 
Takahira  Agreement,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  identical  notes  exchanged  between  the 
two  Governments  in  iqo«.  Here  are  two 
articles  from  that  Agreement:  the  Japanese  minister  at  Peking 

"Article  IV.  They  [i.e..  the  United  States  "'J  Excellency  Eki  Hi«ki.  who  presented  the  de- 
J    ,         ,  ,       ,  .     J  mands  which  Japan,  when  the  attention  of  the  Powers 

and  Japan]  are  also  determined  to  pre-     was  diverted  by  war.  thrust  upon  a  helpless  China 
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THE  GATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGATION 

Each  foreign  legation  maintains  a  guard  of  several  hundred  soldiers  for 
its  protection  in  the  event  of  anti-foreign  movements  occurring  in  the  re- 
bellions which  arc  so  frequent  in  China 


serve  the  common  interests  of  all  Powers 
in  China  by  supporting  by  all  pacific 
means  at  their  disposal  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  China  and  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce 


and  industr\  of  all  na- 
tions in  that  Empire. 

"Article  V.  Should 
anv  event  occur 
threatening  the  status 
quo  as  above  de- 
scribed or  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunity 
as  above  defined,  it 
remains  for  the  two 
governments  to  com- 
municate with  each 
other  in  orderto  arrive 
at  an  understanding 
as  to  what  measures 
they  may  consider  it 
useful  to  take." 

Despite  these  agree- 
ments the  Japanese 
Government  did  not 
make  known  the  na- 
ture of  its  demands 
to  the  other  Powers 
until  the  middle  of 
February,  by  which 
time  publicity  and  diplomatic  inquiry  were 
pressing  the  Tokio  officials  hard.  The 
communication  then  made  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  United  States,  France,  and 
Russia  embraced  only  twelve  of  the  articles 


THE  UNITED  STATES  LEGATION  AT  PEKING 
"The  Government  of  the  United  States."  said  President  Wilson,  at  the  time  of  Japan's  demands, 
"cannot  recognize  any  agreement  or  undertaking    ....    impairing  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United 
~»es  and  its  citizens  in  China  or  the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  China" 

Googl 
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and  not  the  true  ver- 
sion but  a  modified 
form  of  them.  Sub- 
sequently the  Japan- 
ese Government  com- 
municated the  full 
twent\-one,  giving  the 
excuse  that  the  nine 
originally  withheld 
were  meant  only  as  re- 
quests, but  even  in 
making  these  known 
they  tempered  and 
toned  down  the  Eng- 
lish translation  which 
they  put  out  officially. 

When  Japan  had 
finally  obtained  from 
Yuan  Shih-kai  those 
articles  upon  which 
she  insisted,  President 
Wilson,  in  May,  191 5, 
sent  the  following 
identical  note  to 
China    and  Japan: 

"In  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
negotiations  which  have  taken  place  and 
which  are  now  pending  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  and  the  Government  of 


THE  BkmSH  LEGATION   IN  PEKING 

Despite  the  existing  Anglo-Japanese  treaty,  the  recent  Japanese  aggres- 
sions in  China  have  aroused  feelings  that  make  probable  sooner  or  later  a 
clash  of  British  interests  and  Japanese  ambitions  in  the  Orient 


been  reached  as  a  result  thereof,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  the  honor 
to  notify  the  Government  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  that  it  cannot  rea)gnize  any 
Japan  and  of  the  agreements  which  have    agreement  or  undertaking  which  has  been 


LEGATION  CITY 

Surrounded  by  strongly  fortified  walls  in  the  heart  of  Peking  itself  stands  Legation  City,  the  quarter 
reserved  by  treaty  for  the  residences  of  foreigners  only.  During  the  Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900  more  than 
two  hundred  foreigners  were  besieged  in  the  British  Legation  for  several  months 
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entered  into  or  which  may  be  entered  into 
between  the  Governments  of  China  and 
Japan  impairing  the  treaty  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  in  China, 
the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  or  the  international 
j>olicy  relative  to  China  commonly  known 
as  the  Open  Door  policy.  An  identical 
note  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Japanese 
Government." 

But  the  American  note  was  delivered 
after^the  ultimatum  had  been  presented 


Foreign  Minister,  pressed  in  Parliament 
for  a  statement  of  Great  Britain's  attitude, 
made  the  very  diplomatic  reply  that  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
Far  East  continued  to  accord  with  the 
terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  continues 
to  exist,  not  having  been  denounced.  But 
dislike  has  grown  up  seriously  in  Japan  in 
return  for  the  suspicion  and  distrust  which 
the  action  of  Japan  naturally  engendered 
among  Britishers.    Manifestations  of  it 


THE  CHINESE  FOREIGN  OFFICE 

Although  hostility  to  the  Japanese  ran  so  high  at  the  time  of  the  famous  "twenty-one  demands"  that 
men  cut  their  fingers  ind  wrote  petitions  in  their  own  blood  urging  war  with  Japan,  the  unprepared  con- 
dition of  China  made  armed  resistance  impossible 


and  accepted,  and  was  intended  only  to 
register  America's  position  in  case  of  future 
difficulties.  It  was  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  that,  above  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion, caused  the  Japanese  to  restrain  their 
hand  at  the  last  moment.  The  British 
press  in  the  Far  East  is  influential,  and  it 
spoke  emphatically  and  repeatedly,  con- 
demning Japan's  deception.  Some  of  the 
papers  in  England  likewise  expressed  their 
disappointment  and  distrust,  though  most 
of  the  editors  remained  silent,  feeling  that 
Great  Britain  could  not  afford  to  make 
Japan  an  enemy  at  the  present  time  of 
crisis.    Sir   Edward  Grey,   the  British 


have  recently  become  glaringly  evident  in 
the  writings  of  Japanese  editors  and  uni- 
versity professors  in  Tokio  papers  and 
others.  The  irritation  is  such  that,  if  the 
Japanese  come  to  believe  Great  Britain  too 
seriously  involved  in  the  European  struggle 
to  interfere  in  the  future,  they  will  pro- 
bably renew  their  pressure  on  China  and 
and  proceed  to  take  control  of  that  country. 

That  Japan  may  be  justified  in  taking 
over  charge  of  China  is  open  to  controversy. 
The  Chinese  are  a  backward  race,  wasting 
their  opportunities  because  of  ignorance 
and  the  intense  selfishness  which  centuries 
of  most  wretched  individual  struggling  for 
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sustenance  has  en- 
gendered. That  China 
would  be  materially 
better  off  under  their 
organization  cannot 
be  disputed.  Before 
the  Japanese  came  to 
Manchuria  the  people 
used  to  raise  enough 
soy  beans  to  support 
life.  If  they  raised 
more  there  was  no 
means  of  shipping 
them,  and  if  they 
made  money  brigands 
or  officials  robbed 
them  of  the  surplus. 
To-day  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  coolies  cross 
the  Gulf  of  Chihii  an- 
nually from  Shantung 
Province  to  help  harv- 
est thegreat  bean  crops 
which  go  by  Japanese 

railroad  and  steamship  lines  to  Europe  and  greatly  benefit.  The  majority  of  the 
compete  there  with  the  pnxiucts  of  Ameri-    people  (we  have  Manchuria  as  an  example) 


AN  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  WINTER  PALACE 

Here,  fearful  of  assassination.  Yuan  Shih-kai  has  of  late  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  refuge  from  his  political  enemies 


can  cotton  seed.  It  would  be  so,  1  have 
no  doubt,  with  all  China,  were  the  Japanese 
to  assume  control.  The  Japanese  would 
profit  most,  but  the  Chinese  would  also 


THE  GATES  TO  THE     FORBIDDEN  CITY     Ol-  PEKING 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Japanese  are  justified  in  their  ambitions  to  rule 
China  as  the  Chinese  are  a  backward  race  wasting  their  opportunities  because 
of  ignorance  and  selfishness 


would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  living  where  they  are  on  the  constant 
verge  of  starvation  to-day.  A  cot)lie  is 
lucky  in  China  to  draw  a  regular  wage 

of  three  dollars  a 
month;  he  will  even 
raise  a  family  on  that 
income. 

But  there  would 
be  considerations  for 
America  and  Great 
Britain  to  take  into 
account.  The  Jap- 
anese have  driven 
Russia  part  way  and 
Germany  entirely  out 
of  China.  Ihey  do 
not  like  the  Americans 
or  the  British,  because 
of  our  assumption  of 
superiority.  Our  at- 
titude has  cut  the  Jap- 
anese, who  are  sensi- 
tive, to  the  quick.  In 
the  Far  East  it  is 
evident  at  every  turn. 
We  are  keeping  them 
out   of    the  United 
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BURNING  OPIUM 

One  of  the  few  evidences  of  administrative  efliciency  that  has  been  given  by  the  Chinese  in  recent  years 

is  their  success  in  the  campaign  to  suppress  the  use  of  opium 

States,  Canada,  and  Australia.    Will  they  ments  to  the  contrary,  before  the  termina- 

drive  us  out  of  the  Orient?   They  will  not  tion  of  the  present  war  in  Europe.    It  all 

attempt  that  for  the  present  and  may  depends  on  the  British  fleet,  or.  to  go  a 

never  do  so;  but  I  shall  be  much  surprised  step  farther,  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the 

if  they  do  not  control  China,  despite  agree-  German  submarines. 


LAMA  PRIESTS  IN  PEKING 

From  Tibet,  one  of  China's  dependencies  that  has  been  taken  from  her  by  much  the  same  process  as  that 

which  robbed  her^f  Manchuria  and  Mongolia 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  I904 

Which  was  held  at  Chicago  and  which  nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President  by  acclamation  anc 
Charles  W .  Kairbanks  for  V  ice-President.    The  late  Mark  Manna's  portrait  was  its  symbol 


IN   WHICH  MOST  OF  THE  MEN  NOW   FOREMOST   IN  THE  STRUGGLE  OVER  THE  PARA- 
MOUNT ISSUE  OF  America's  foreign  policy  won  their  nominations 

ON   ISSUES  of   purely   INTERNAL  IMPORTANCE 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  K)04 

Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  for  President  at  St.  Louis  by  this  convention,  with  William 
Randolph  Hearst  second  choice.    Mr.  Parker  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  ensuing  election 
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THE  "bull  moose"  CONVENTION  OF  I912 

At  which  Thefxlore  Rfx>sevelt  undertwik  to  discipline  the  Republican  Party  by  creating  a  new  party  of 
protest  and  reform  that  now  is  melting  back  into  the  Republicanism  of  protection  and  preparedness 
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MILLIONS  FOR  DEFENSE,  BUT  NOT 
ONE  CENT  FOR  TRIBUTE 

PERPETUATING  UNPRBPAREDNBSS — HOW  CONGRESS  HAS  APPROACHED  ITS  PARAMOUNT 
NATIONAL  PROBLEM  AND  HOW  THE   CHARACTER  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
HAS  BEEN  REVEALED  IN  THE  PROCESS — POUTICS  VS.  PATRIOTISM 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


MILLIONS  for  defense,  but  not 
one  cent  for  tribute"  was 
a  famous  phrase  in  early 
American  history.  The  same 
slogan  and  the  same  spirit 
should  now  be  turned  against  the  pirates 
of  politics  who  are  levying  tribute  on  the 
Nation's  necessities  for  defense. 

The  story  of  the  passage  of  the  Army 
bill  through  Congress  this  year  is  a  bitter 
story  for  any  patriotic  American  to  read, 
but  it  is  a  story  that  every  man  should 
know  well  so  that  he  may  do  his  duty 
in  helping  to  retire  to  private  life  the 
members  OH  Congress,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  James  Hay  of  Virginia,  who  have 
seen  in  the  necessities  of  the  Nation  only 
an  added  opportunity  for  political  pork. 

Six  weeks  before  his  Army  bill  was 
introduced  in  Congress,  Mr.  Garrison's 
attitude  toward  this  piece  of  legnlation 
threw  a  clarifying  light  upon  the  benumb- 
ing restrictions  under  which  it  was  drafted. 

"This  bill  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
national  defense,"  said  the  Secretary, 
"but  in  my  judgment  it  is  the  utmost  that 
we  can  expect  to  get  through  Congress." 

In  that  mood,  therefore,  the  Secretary 
felt  obliged  to  draft,  and  he  introduced  in 
Congress,  as  six)kesman  of  the  War  De- 
partment, military  provisions  which  he 
knew  to  be  inadequate  for  their  announced 
purpose.  His  compelling  reason  for  so 
doing  was  that  he  could  not  count  upon 
either  an  unselfish  or  open-minded  con- 
sideration for  his  measure  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Garrison  failed.  He  proved  him- 
self a  better  public  servant  than  a  politician 
and  went  out  of  office  as  a  record  of 
the  distinction.  In  greatly  under-stating 
the  military  necessities  of  the  Nation,  he 


nevertheless  greatly  over-estimated  what 
he  could  "expect  to  get  through  Congress." 

The  Luropean  war  had  marked  plainly 
and  brought  home  forcibly  the  broad  out- 
lines of  our  military  needs. 

We  needed  a  small  professional  army,  as 
a  police  force  and  a  nucleus.  We  had 
this  small  army  but  it  was  not  large  enough 
for  its  policing  purposes,  nor  was  it  prop- 
erly organized  or  equipped. 

We  needed  a  large  reserve  of  men,* 
trained  bv  the  regular  military  establish- 
ment and  immediately  available  in  time 
of  need,  to  make  up  the  millions  we  should 
have  to  have  if  we  were  ever  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  drawn  into  a  first  class 
modern  war.  We  had  nothing  of  this 
kind.  We  did  have,  however,  a  National 
Guard  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several 
states  which,  despite  Federal  fmancial 
aid,  was  comparatively  small  in  numbers 
and  neither  organized  nor  trained  so  as  to 
be  fit  to  enter  a  modem  war. 

Behind  the  Army  we  needed  an  organi- 
zation of  transportation  and  industry 
that  would  insure  food  and  munitions 
quickly  and  in  the  almost  unlimited 
quantities  which  modem  warfare  demands. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  the  Nation 
was  prepared  to  meet  this  necessity. 

These  were  the  obvious  necessities. 
The  bill  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Chairman  Hay  of  the  House  Military 
Committee  touched  on  the  first  need  a 
little.  It  utterly  ignored  the  other  two. 

"H.  R.  12766,  Sixtv-fourth  Contzress, 
first  session,"  represents  the  kind  of 
thing  you  can  "expect  to  get  through 
Congress."  That  is  the  index  number  of 
the  so-called  Hay  bill,  passed  by  the  House 
March  23d,  and  entitled,  "An  act  to  in- 
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crease  the  efficiency  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States." 

On  April  2()th,  under  the  same  designa- 
tion (H.  R.  12766),  this  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  and  alluded  to  thereafter  as 
the  Chamberlain  bill,  was  onlered  to  be 
printed.  In  this  form,  the  one  designa- 
tion covering  what  were  really  two  distinct 
bills  with  several  points  of  similarity  and 
some  passages  of  exact  correspondence, 
the  document  went  to  joint  Conference 
Committee  of  the  two  houses,  where  it  was 
raked  over,  section  by  section,  in  a  fi^t  to 
compromise  the  more  military  estimates  of 
the  Senate  with  the  more  political  estimates 
of  the  House. 

This  latter  process  occupied  several 
weelo,  and  the  mark  of  Mr.  Hay's  thumb- 
print  became  plain  upon  it,  partially  oblit- 
erating the  handiwork  of  Senator Cbambei^ 
lain  and  his  colleagues. 

OBJBCriONS  TO  THB  NATIONAL  GUARD 

The  simple  directum  of  Mr.  Hay's  effort 
was  ostensibly  to  make  the  National 
Guard  the  main  defense  of  the  Nation, 
if  we  should  get  into  a  serious  war,  by 
what  he  called  federalizing  it.  There 
are  three  objections  to  this:  (1)  It  will 
not  make  an  efficient  fighting  unit.  (2) 
It  does  make  a  political  military  unit. 
(3)  The  federalization  plan  is  probably 
unconstitutional. 

The  Chamberlain  bill  included  the 
militia  federalizatkm  plan  but  also  a 
provision  under  which  the  President  could 
call  for  volunteers  to  take  training  in 
peace  times  Under  this  provision  a  well- 
trained  reserve  might  be  built  up,  though 
its  size»  depending  upon  the  number  of 
volunteers,  could  not  be  prescribed  by 
the  military  authorities. 

Neither  of  the  plans  even  considered 
the  only  logical,  surely  effective,  and 
thoroughly  democratic  system  of  universal 
service.  Neither  of  the  plans  provided 
industrial  mobilization  to  supply  any 
armies  that  might  be  created. 

Senator  Chamberlain  made  an  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  attempt  to  improve 
our  unpreparedness  by  his  provision  for 
volunteer  training.  But  the  majority 
in  Congress  favored  the  accustomed  rule 
in  arranging  for  a  distribution  of  federal 


money  to  the  militia  and  opposing  any 
real  improvement  on  the  basis  that  "the 
people  would  not  stand  for  it." 

Possibly  these  gentlemen  are  right. 
At  all  events,  they  have  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  in  proceeding  to  enact 
the  kmd  of  legislation  for  which  they 
assume  the  people  will  stand  and  pay. 
But  the  people  who  have  to  pay  the  bills, 
when  they  are  passed,  are  getting  into  the 
awkward  habit  of  examining  them,  and 
they  have  foltowed  the  progress  of  this 
preparedness  Inll  through  the  House  and 
Senate  with  more  than  usual  care. 

LBSSONS  OF  THE  WAB 

In  part,  the  war,  with  its  vivid  warnings 
and  stimulus  to  new  ways  of  thinking, 
has  brought  about  this  closer  atteatkm, 

with  a  clearer  perception  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  goes  with  it;  in  part,  by 
slower  processes  of  our  own  educational 
development,  we  are  gradually  growing 
up  to  the  interest  which  prompts  both 
attenti<Mi  and  perception. 

Against  the  background  of  the  Furopean 
war  and  the  foreground  of  our  own  punitive 
expedition  into  Mexico,  our  watchful, 
waiting  citizens  behekl  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  actually  con- 
sidering and  passing  a  bill  which  would 
not  add  so  much  as  one  Army  corps 
to  the  admittedly  inadequate  forces  of 
the  Regular  Army  in  four  years;  a  biH 
which  did  not  diange  the  present  ad- 
mittedly inefficient  system  of  the  United 
States  Army  one  iota — after  it  is  passed 
General  Funston  cannot  draw  a  pistol  car- 
tridge from  a  United  States  arsenal  with- 
out several  days  of  bureaucratic  red  tape, 
as  at  present;  a  bill,  nevertheless,  which 
appropriated  out  of  the  public  treasury  for 
pay  and  purchases  and  pork  $786»ooo,ooo 
over  four  years. 

In  the  Senate  gallery,  later  on,  those 
interested  citizens,  swelled  In  numbeis, 
watched  an  amendment  of  the  House  meas- 
ure which  resulted  in  givinf^  about  900 
million  dollars  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
in  return  for  which  the  Regular  Army  was 
to  be  expanded  to  a  little  more  than  double 
its  present  size  during  the  same  period. 

In  both  incarnations  provision  was 
made  whereby  certain  portions  of  the 
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politically  wdl  organized  National  Guard 
of  the  different  states  could  plunge  their 

arms  up  to  their  armpits  in  the  appro- 
priation money  bags  and  stir  them  joy- 
fully around. 

During  the  course  of  these  proceed- 
Bigs  it  became  evident  that  the  chief 
concern  of  Congress  was  where  and  how 
the  mone\'  was  to  be  spent.  You  will 
find  that  concern  written  all  through  the 
bill  itself,  and  you  become  aware  of  it 
haunting  the  two  thousand  and  more 
pages  of  the  committee  hearings  on  the 
bill.  And  the  majorities  which  voted 
the  money  impliedly  did  so  under  the 
presumption  that  the  people,  who  would 
not  stand  for  thrifty  and  profitable  pre- 
paredness, would  nevertheless  cheerfully 
pay  for  wasteful  unpreparedness. 

EXPENSIVE  UNPREPAREDNESS 

We  have  already  had  a  brief  indication 
of  how  expensive  the  contemplated  un- 
preparedness is.   Before  there  was  any 

thought  of  the  military  establishment 
which  the  war  has  stimulated,  our  Army, 
according  to  the  1914  estimates,  cost  us 
$143,331,350.  We  ail  have  freshly  in 
mind  how  it  strained  that  Army  nearly 
to  the  breaking  point  to  go  after  Villa  in 
March.  And  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that,  in  addition  to  all  that  outlay,  we 
paid  last  year  $164,388,959  for  pensions. 
On  the  ba^  of  pay  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared up  to  the  hilt. 

And  while  we  are  approaching  the  sub- 
ject in  this  Congressional  mood,  it  is 
useful  to  remember,  by  way  of  compari- 
son with  the  figures  just  quoted,  that  the 
entire  French  military  budget  for  1914 
only  foots  up  to  |302,i4 1 . 1 22 ;  Italy  spent 
that  year  on  her  army  $80,025,234,  and 
the  Japanese  Government,  with  war  on 
its  hands,  in  1915  audited  its  military 
accounts  with  the  Japanese  people  at  only 
%41jayjfiog.  In  fact*  we  are  paying  just 
about  sixteen  times  the  value  of  such 
military  eflficiencv  as  wc  get. 

Having  seen  how  high  our  bills  for 
unpreparedness  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  with  some  realization  of  how  extrav- 
agant our  last  bill  is,  let  us  try  to  form 
an  intelligent  idea  of  how  unprepared  all 
this  expense  finally  leaves  us. 


A  detailed  consideration  of  the  Hay- 
Chamberlain  legislation  is  out  of  the 
question  in  this  brief  space  even  were  such 
consideration  of  a  measure  which,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  had  not  reached  its  final 
form,  justified.  We  can,  however,  pick 
out  both  general  and  specific  defects  which 
clearly  indicate  the  attitude  of  mind  in 
which  Gmgress  has  approached  the  most 
important  legislative  measure  before  this. 
Sixty-fourth,  or  before  any  other,  session. 

The  underlying  general  defect  in  both 
the  Hay  and  the  Chamberlain  versions  of 
the  Arm\'  bill  is  that  neither  one  deals 
with  the  matter  of  national  defense  at  all. 
liach  avoids  the  issue  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  Regular  Army  and  the  militia 
as  though  preparedness  could  be  found  in 
that  force  alone.  Neither  House  nor 
Senate  bill  suggests  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  Council  of  National  Defense,  and 
neither  one  provides  for  the  mobilization 
of  the  industrial  and  economic  resources 
of  the  country.  Both  bills  ignore  the 
fundamental  matter  of  how  the  entire 
citizenship  of  the  country  mav  be  organized 
or  registered  in  time  f)f  peace  so  that  in 
time  of  war  each  citizen  may  be  able  to 
play  his  appropriate  part  in  the  defense 
of  the  Nation. 

THE  ENUSTMENT  FALLACY 

As  passed  by  the  House  the  Hay  bill 
provides  for  an  Army  of  140,000  men; 
the  Chamberlain  measure  calls  for  a  $0,000. 
Both  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  get  that  number  of 
men  at  the  present  rate  and  under  the 
present  conditions  of  enlistment.  Granted 
that  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  standing 
Army  as  large  as  the  Chamberlain  figure, 
where  are  we  going  to  get  that  Army? 

When  Villa  shot  up  G:)lumbus  and  pot 
away  Congress  hurried  through  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  War  Department  to 
recruit  the  30,000  men  necessary  to  bring 
the  establishment  up  to  a  war  footing. 
In  seven  weeks  of  recruiting  4,069  men 
were  enrolled.  In  one  week  the  city  of 
Boston  furnished  the  impressive  contingent 
of  just  one  recruit.  These  figures  are 
not  conclusive*  but  they  certainly  do  not 
show  any  general  desire  for  soldiering. 
There  are  too  many  good  jobs  elsewhere 
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and  more  money  in  practically  every  one 

of  the  jobs. 

Said  the  Adjutant-General,  in  his  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee:  "  1 
put  the  maximum  number  of  men  we 
can  get  in  a  year,  by  putting  forth  extra- 
ordinary efforts,  at  $0,000.  If  you  make 
the  enlistment  two  years,  with  an  army  of 
140,000  men  say,  you  would  have  to  get 
at  least  70,000  men  a  year,  bona  fide  en- 
listments every  year,  and  1  do  not  beheve 
you  could  do  that." 

The  same  thing  holds  true  of  the  or- 
ganized militia,  which  has  always  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits, 
notwithstanding  that  the  federal  appro- 
priations have  l>een  materially  increased. 
From  year  to  year  it  has  been  able  only  to 
keep  up  a  strength  which  is  approximately 
400  ofTicers  and  30,000  men  below  the 
minimum  prescribed  strength. 

But  suppose  that  by  methods  as  yet  un- 
revtnled  to  Army  men  a  force  of  250,000 
soldiers  could  be  enlisted  and  maintained 
as  a  standing  paid  army.  The  cost  of  its 
upkeep  under  our  present  system  would  be 
almost  prohibitive.  The  price  of  soldier- 
ing is  going  up.  An  enlisted  man  in  the 
United  States  now  draws  I18.25  a  month; 
Canada  is  now  hiring  her  soldiers  at  |i.$o 
a  day;  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
paying  $1.10  gold  per  man,  and  down  on 
the  border  General  Cantu,  who  controls 
Ijower  California,  is  giving  $1.10  gold  to 
his  Mexican  soldiers. 

THH  NATIONAL  GUARD 

There  are  several  other  objections  to  the 
proposed  legislation  which  cluster  round 
the  purpose  in  both  versions  to  lean 
heavily  on  the  National  Guard.  The 
advocates  of  this  idea  pfotted  on  the 
ground  that  this  machinery  is  already  in 
existence  and  more  appropriate  and  im- 
mediate use  can  be  made  of  it  than  of 
unestablished  methods  of  spending  Army 
appropriations.  The  National  Guard  is 
politically  a  strong  organization,  but  it 
cannot  be  considered  in  its  present  mili- 
tary condition  as  an  effective  means  of 
national  defense.  The  Hay-Chamberlain 
act  does  not  propose  to  leave  it  in  its 
admittedly  inefficient  present  condition. 
It  proposes  to  federalize  it. 


D'S  WORK  I 

But  can  the  Natkmal  Guard  be  effi-  | 
ciently  federalized  as  the  Constitution  now  1 

stands'    A  great  deal  of  doubt  has  been  I 
expressed  on  this  point.    As  long  ago  as  I 
1903  an  effort  to  federalize  the  militia  < 
was  made  in  the  Dick  law,  and  in  the  | 
amendment  to  that  law  in  1908  the  plan  | 
was  still  further  elaborated.    Under  those 
enactments  the  organized   state  militia  ' 
now  receives  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  about  $6,000,000 
annually.  And  yet  the  conditHNis  of 
service  thus  bought  and  imposed  have 
not  been  fulfiiled.   There  is,  for  example, 
no  real  similarity  of  discipline  or  training 
in  the  various  state  organizations.    In  a 
few  states  the  system  is  good;  in  other 
states  it  is  a  joke.  In  most  states  it  is 
inefficient  as  a  military  organizatkm  pre- 
pared for  military  operations.    Even  Gen- 
eral Mills,  who.  as  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Militia  Affairs  of  the  War  Department, 
loyally  stands  up  for  hb  jurisdiction, 
states  in  a  recent  report  that "  the  organized 
militia  is  not  fit  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  manoeuvre  campaigns."    In  other  words 
it  is  not  practically  federalized  even  to 
the  extent  of  playmg  at  war. 

Under  the  Hay-Chamberlain  attempt  to 
federalize  the  National  Guard,  that  organ-  | 
ization,  instead  of  its  former  paltry  six- 
million-dollar  subsidy,  is  now  to  get  sev- 
enty-five millions.  A  good  deal  of  this 
money  goes  in  the  form  of  federal  pay  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  organized  : 
militia.  Five  of  the  general  officers  of  the 
Guard  at  full  Regular  Army  pay  are  to 
be  attachcKi  to  the  General  Staff  at  Wash- 
ington. And  in  return  for  all  of  this 
concession,  the  Natumal  Guard  may  be 
induced  to  recognize  its  reciprocal  ob- 
ligations, but  it  never  has  hithorta 

LACK  OP  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

in  time  of  peace  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  have  no  control  over  the 
militia  of  the  various  states  which  could 
make  them  any  part  of  an  efficient  army 
on  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  Consti- 
tution leaves  to  the  states  the  right  to 
recruit  the  National  Guard,  to  govern  it, 
to  appoint  its  officers,  and  to  train  it. 
According  to  a  ruling  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  in  1912,  it 
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can  be  used  only  "to  eucute  the  laws  of 

the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrectkm,  and 
repel  invasions,"  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
The  War  Department  can  invite  the  var- 
ious state  contingents  to  participate  in 
manoeuvres;  it  cannot  make  them  do  so. 

In  Mr.  Ganrison's  moribund  measure,  a 
Continental  Army  plan  was  incorporated. 
In  this  volunteer  organization  it  was  his 
purpose  to  invite  the  National  Guard 
organizations  of  the  various  states,  either 
individually  or  by  state  contingents,  to 
come  directly  into  the  federal  service. 
That  scheme  served  its  purpose  in  show- 
ing how  much  real  desire  there  was  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Guard  to  be  feder- 
alized. Their  representatives  fought  the 
idea  successfully  and  it  was,  indeed,  their 
united  opposition  that  defeated  the  Secre- 
tary's bill  and  forced  his  resignation. 
During  the  wrangling  in  Conference  0)m- 
mittee  in  April  and  May,  Mr.  Hay  and 
his  supporters  fought  tooth  and  nail 
against  a  similar  plan  in  the  Senate  bill, 
which  provided  for  a  federal  volunteer 
army  in  addition  to  the  National  Guard, 
but  in  which  National  Guard  organiza- 
tions might  enlist. 

POLITICS  vs.  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  vcr>'  success  of  the  National  Guard 
lobby  in  defeating  the  Garrison  bill  and 
incorporating  practically  all  their  recom- 
mendations in  the  Hay-Chamberlain  legis- 
lation indicates  the  danger  we  face  in 
nourishing  a  political  military  organi- 
zation the  demands  of  which  Congress  will 
be  even  less  able  to  resist  than  it  has  been 
to  resist  the  demands  of  the  far  less  com- 
pactly organized  army  of  pension  appli- 
cants and  their  friends.  The  very  men- 
ace which  the  opponents  of  preparedness 
have  been  most  insistent  in  decrying, 
namely,  militarism,  is  actually  fostered 
by  this  National  Guard  legislation. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  to  follow  the 
course  of  our  recent  military  legislation 
without  being  impressed  with  the  per- 
version of  ideas  with  regard  to  the  de- 
pendence placed  upon  the  organized  militia. 
The  effect  d  this  legislation  is  exactly  to 
reverse  the  proper  relation  between  the 
Government  and  its  military  establish- 
ment. Once  in  force,  we  shall  find  in  this 
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measnre  the  means  whereby  the  militia 
may  control  the  Government  rather  than 

the  Government  control  the  militia. 

The  entire  military  history  of  the 
United  States  shows  that  the  fundamental 
defect  of  our  military  policy  has  been  the 
weakness  of  control  possessed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government  over  the  forces  which  it 
must  use  in  war.  This  lack  of  control  has 
made  it  impossible  to  know  in  advance  what 
organizations  would  be  available  in  the 
event  of  war;  under  the  dual  control  of 
State  and  Federal  Governments  the  pre- 
liminaries of  mobilization  must  always  be 
attended  with  confusion  and  delay.  The 
troops  upon  which  the  Government  has 
spent  its  time  and  money  may  not  even 
exist  when  we  need  them — ^they  may  be 
incontinently  mustered  out  by  the  di^ 
gruntled  governor  of  a  state.  Whatever 
force  of  trained  "citizen  soldiery,"  or 
second  line  troops,  is  going  to  stand  be- 
hind the  Regular  Army  must  be  con- 
structed on  a  national  basis.  A  bill  which 
puts  the  weight  of  its  preparedness  upon 
a  force  of  400,000  organized  militia,  when 
the  states  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
their  inability  even  with  federal  pay  to 
maintain  even  their  present  minimum 
strength,  that  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
national  defense.  If  preparedness  is  built 
upon  any  such  basis  as  that  it  will  be  a 
sham;  we  are  not  going  to  get  prepared- 
ness in  any  such  get-rich-quick  fashion. 

THE  REAL  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

But  possibly  the  gentlemen  in  the  I  louse 
and  Senate  who  put  so  low  an  estimate  on 
the  people  may  be  wrong.  There  are  a 
few  reasons  to  believe  that  they  are 
wrongs  Some  months  ago,  Mr.  Howard 
E.  Cdfin's  committee  of  tbt  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board  tfx)k  their  position  with  a 
patriotic  seriousness  and  be^an  to  organize 
industry  for  national  defense.  With  smil- 
ing disregard  and  earnest  disbelief  of  the 
Congressional  estimate  of  "what  the  people 
would  stand  for,"  Mr.  Ojffin  went  quietly 
to  work  to  find  out  what  they  really  did 
stand  for.  To  begin  with,  they  stood  for 
Howard  E.  Coffm.  Thirty  thousand  of 
the  most  highly  trained  engineers  of  the 
country  stooid  for  his  plan  and  went  to 
work  to  help  him  organize  it.  Thirty 
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thousand  manufacturing  concerns,  every 
one  of  them  capitalized  at  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States,  lined  up  to- 
gether in  an  industrial  army  corps  to 
prepare  themselves  in  time  of  peace  so 
that  in  time  of  war  they  could  place  be- 
hind the  Government  the  united  indus- 
trial strength  of  the  country. 

LABOR  FOR  REAL  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  Gompers  and  his  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  never  stood  for  the  National 
Guard,  stood  for  this  form  of  universal 
and  democratic  national  defense,  which 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  been 
adopted  by  the  labor  vote.  All  these 
hard-headed,  hard-working  men  have  been 
learning  something  from  the  war.  I  hey 
do  not  take  any  stock  in  this  idea  of 
springing  to  arms  overnight,  the  panacea  of 
the  Arcb-Padfist.  These  men  also  realize 
the  lessons  taught  byFranceand  Germany, 
that  for  every  one  man  in  the  trenches 
there  must  be  two  men  and  three  women 
in  the  factories,  on  the  railroads,  and  in  the 
fields*  and  that  the  man  ui  the  trench  is 
no  more,  in  fact  he  is  a  less,  essential 
part  of  the  national  defense  than  are  those 
of  his  compatriots  at  home  who  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  remain  there  and  hold 
his  trench. 

If  the  members  of  Congress  persist  in 
thinking  that  national  defense  is  merely 
a  matter  of  the  F<egular  Army  and  the 
National  Guard,  they  are  lagging  several 
years  behind  what  will  soon  be  a  majority 
of  their  constituents. 

And  there  are  other  straws  that  show 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  more  than  700  con- 
stituent commercial  organizations  stand 
for  a  real  national  defense.  The  report 
of  their  special  committee,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  delegates 
to  the  last  annual  meeting,  contains  this 
sensible  language: 

The  Committee  believes  that  there  can  be 

no  mililary  organization,  together  with  its 
industrial  and  economic  complement,  in  a 


great  democracy  such  as  ours  which  Will  be 
cither  desirable  or  safe,  much  less  adequate, 
unless  it  lays  down  for  all  time  the  principle 
that  equal  rights  mean  equal  obligatioos.  As 
there  can  he  no  question  of  rich  or  poor, 
privilege  or  non-privilege,  in  the  great  question 
of  national  defense,  a  system  of  universal  train- 
ing, in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  is  not 
only  the  sole  solution  of  our  ultimate  military 
problems,  and  the  problems  of  industrial 
mobilization  inseparable  from  them — it  is  more, 
for  it  constitutes  the  most  effective  means 
of  having  every  citizen  share  equally,  and  with- 
out regard  to  position  in  life,  his  obligation  to 
be  ready  and  prepared  to  preserve  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  reception  before  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association,  where  he  ad- 
vocated real  preparedness,  is  another  piece 
of  evidence  that  the  people  will  stand 
for  a  real  instead  of  sham  national  defense. 
More  convincing  still  was  the  rush  of 
business  and  professional  men  to  join  the 
great  preparedness  parade  that  thronged 
the  streets  of  New  York  on  May  13th. 

THE  COUNTRY  AWAKENING 

Congress  is  wrong.  It  has  beheved  that 
this  country  was  made  up  of  shirkers 
who  would  not  stand  for  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  Ihat  the  people  in  the 
country  have  not  asked  for  national  defense 
is  not  due  to  cowardice  or  laziness  but  to 
ignorance.  And  the  people  are  loyally 
and  patriotically  beginning  to  understand 
that  national  defense  cannot  be  delegated, 
cannot  be  bought,  cannot  be  dismissed, 
with  an  appropriation.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  citizenship  resting  universally 
upon  us  all,  and  Congress  shall  not  OMltinue 
to  say  that  we  do  not  stand  for  it. 

The  self-respecting  way  for  us  to  go  at 
this  matttfof  national  defense,  the  Ameri- 
can way  to  go  at  it,  is  on  this  basb  of  citi- 
zenship.  So  conceived,  it  ceases  forever 
to  be  a  matter  of  politics  and  of  appropria- 
tions. It  spells  the  disintegration  of  class 
and  plutocratic  distinctions;  it  integrates 
and  defines  an  enduring  democracy. 

Millions  of  men  and  money  for  national 
defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  "pork  barrel" 
political  tribute. 
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HOW  ENERGETIC  ACTION  HAS  SAVED  AMERICAN  RIGHTS  AND  PREVENTED  WAR:— HAMILTON 
fish's  CAPABLE  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  "viRGINIL's"  CASE — ^THB  "ALABAMA"  > 

CLAIMS  AND  THE  VENEZUELAN  DISPUTES 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


TH  E  statement  is  frequently  made 
that  the  Lusitania  crisis  has  no 
precedent  in  American  history. 
This  statement,  of  course,  is 
true;  the  extensive  use  of  sub- 
marines represents  something  entirely  new 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  United 
States,  however,  has  had  acute  diplomatic 
crises  before.  In  the  last  fifty  years  we 
have  had  several  that  might  have  easily 
ended  in  war.  How  have  we  avoided  war 
and  protected  the  national  honor  in  these 
cases?  Have  we  emerged  from  them  with 
the  respect  of  civilized  Powers  or  with 
national  humiliation? 

The  incident  that  most  resembles  the 
LmiUmia  massacre  was  the  capture  of  the 
yirginius.  A  New  York  newspaper,  some 
weeks  ago,  drew  a  laborious  parallel  be- 
tween these  two  episodes,  comparing 
President  Wilson's  forbearance  in  the 
treatment  of  Germany  with  President 
Grant's  patience  in  the  treatment  of  Spain. 
Mr.  Wilson,  it  said,  had  not  lost  his  head 
over  the  Lusitania,  but  had  proceeded 
calmly  and  deliberately,  giving  Germany 
every  opportunity  to  do  the  decent  thing. 
Similarly  President  Grant,  in  1873,  had 
not  browbeaten  Spain,  but  had  settled  the 
Vtrginius  matter  by  the  orderly  processes 
of  diplomacy.  The  fact  that  a  large  loss 
of  American  life  figured  in  both  the 
Lusitania  and  the  Vir^nhu  cases  lends 
particular  point  to  this  comparison. 

The  American  newspapers  of  early 
November,  1873,  supplied  the  American 
public  with  one  of  the  greatest  sensations 
in  its  history.  They  recorded  the  capture, 
by  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  of  the  Virginius, 
a  ship  sailing  under  American  re<^istry  and 
ostensibly  owned  by  Americans,  ihe 


Spanish  vessel,  the  Tornado,  had  sighted 
the  American  ship  off  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
had  chased  her  as  far  as  Jamaica,  and 
had  brought  her  to  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
The  little  Virginius  had  had  an  exdting 
experience — she  had  even  burned  her  cargo 
of  hams  in  her  eagerness  to  escape  capture 
— but  the  experience  that  awaited  her 
passengers  and  crew,  numbering  135,  at 
Santiago  proved  more  exciting  still.  For, 
on  November  4th,  the  Spanish  authorities 
had  taken  four  men,  three  Cubans  and  one 
passenger — who  was  then  re<.^arded  as  an 
American  but  who  afterward  turned  out 
to  be  a  British  subject.  General  Washing- 
ton Ryan — lined  them  up  against  a  wall, 
and  shot  them  in  cold  blood.  The  Ameri- 
can public  had  hardly  recovered  from  its 
astonishment  when  an  even  greater  bomb- 
shell exploded.  On  the  seventh  and  eighth 
of  November,  the  Spanish  authorities  shot 
fifty-three  members  of  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers, of  whom  eight  were  Americans,  with- 
out even  the  formality  of  a  drumhead 
court  martial.  From  the  time  the  yir- 
ginius arrived  at  Santiago  the  prisoners 
had  been  held  incommunieado.  The  Amer- 
ican Consul,  E*  G.  Schmitt,  attempted  in 
vain  to  get  access  to  General  Burriel,  the 
Spaniard  responsible  for  these  outrages. 
This  latter  functionary  rebuked  the  Consul 
for  making  his  request  on  a  saint's  day, 
when  he  and  the  other  officials  were  "  medi- 
tating the  divine  mysteries."  When  Mr. 
Schmitt  demanded  the  right  to  communi- 
cate with  his  Government,  Burriel  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  his  exequatur  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  fomenting  trouble 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Brooks,  the  British  Consul,  similariy 
protested  against  the  execution  of  British 
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subjects.  General  Burriel,  with  genuine 
Castilian  politeness,  regr^ted  that  cir- 
cumstances prevented  his  acceding  to  the 
request — for  the  prisoners  Jiad  already 
been  shot. 

The  manner  in  which  the  countries  in- 
-  «9olved  received  this  news  reminds  one  of 

the  I. Hu tenia  incident  last  year.  The 
American  nation  arose  in  one  burst  of  rage 
and  execration,  the  newspaper  headlines, 
such  as  "The  People  Aroused,  "  "  Ihe 
People's  Voice."  "America  Arming."  "A 
Burst  of  Wrath,"  only  faintly  expressing 
the  popular  resentment.  Many  cities 
held  public  meetings  demanding  instant 
revenge,  and  even  such  a  staid  organ  as 
the  New  York  NaiioH  denounced  the  perpe- 
trators as  "savages  "  and  "Santiago  cut- 
throats." Alexander  H.  Stephens,  late 
vice-president  of  the  Confederate  States, 
who  had  recently  taken  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  been  elected  to  Congress,  de- 
manded "war  immediately  if  not  sooner." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  populace 
behaved  in  truly  Germanic  fashion,  Ma- 
drid even  holding  processions  and  fiestas 
in  honor  of  the  assassinations.  Mobs  col- 
lected in  front  of  the  American  Legation, 
and,  had  the  police  not  interfered,  would 
probably  have  sacked  and  destroyed  it, 
while  the  Spanish  newspapers  demanded 
the  expulsion  of  the  American  Minister, 
General  Daniel  E.  Sickles.  In  Cuba,  at 
least  m  that  part  of  it  which  remained  k>yal 
to  Spain,  the  populace  and  the  press  ex- 
pressed themselves  just  as  emphatically. 

America's  sympathy  for  cuba 

What  explained  these  extraordinary 
happenings?  Then,  as  now,  a.  war  was 
raging.  Cuba  had  been  fighting  for  sev- 
eral years  to  free  herself  from  the  Spanish 
yoke.  Spaniards  regarded — and  justly 
enough — the  United  States  as  the  head- 
quarters of  this  insurrection.  The  ques- 
tion of  "  munition  shipments"  then  agitated 
the  popular  mind,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  it  does  now.  American  sym- 
pathy, naturally  on  the  side  of  the  Cu- 
ban patriots,  was  accentuated  by  the  fe- 
rocity of  Spain's  methods  in  crushing  out 
rebdlbn.  New  York  was  the  headquarters 
of  a  Cuban  junta — precisely  as  it  became  in 
the  years  preceding  1898 — ^which  coUected 


large  sums  of  money  and  smuggled  exten- 
sive shipments  of  war  munitions  into  Cutui. 
We  became  the  "arsenal"  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, just  as  Germans  say  that  we  are  the 
"  arsenal  "of  the  Allies  to-day.  Moreover, 
a  large  party  in  this  country  demanded 
active  intervention  on  the  Cuban  side,  and 
President  Grant  had  drawn  up  a  proclama- 
tion, recognizing  Cuban  belligerency,  a 
document  which  it  took  all  the  diplomacy 
of  his  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton  Fish,  to 
smother.  All  this  explains  the  animosity 
of  the  Spanish  nation  toward  the  United 
States  and  its  rejoicing  over  the  capture 
of  the  yir^inius,  rcf^ardcd  as  an  old  offender 
in  smuggling  general  supplies  and  muni- 
tions into  Cuba.  The  records  showed, 
indeed,  that  an  American,  Mr.  j.  F. 
Patterson,  owned  the  vessel  and  that  in 
1870  he  had  registered  her  in  the  New  York 
Customs  House.    Undoubtedly  our  treaty 
of  1795  with  Spain  provided  full  rights  of 
trial  to  Americans  accused  of  crime  in 
Spanish  jurisdiction.  The  Spanish  news- 
papers, however,  brushed  this  aside  on  the 
general  statement  that  the  passengers  on 
the  l^irginius  were  simply  "pirates." 

WHBN  SPAIN  WAS  A  RBPUBUC 

These  being  the  facts,  what  action  did 
our  Government  take?  Was  its  action 
dilatory  and  "judicial"  to  the  extent  of 
not  sternly  insisting  on  American  rights, 
as  certain  laterKlay  historians  have  as- 
serted? First  of  all,  the  attitude  of  the 
Spanish  Government  had  little  resemblance 
to  that  of  official  Germany  when  the 
Lusiiania  went  down.  At  that  time  Spain 
itself  was  in  an  even  more  distracted  con- 
ditk>n  than  Cuba.  The  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions  that  had  marked  the 
Tifties  and  'sixties  had  finally  resulted  in  a 
Spanish  Republic,  under  the  Presidency  of 
the  famous  Spanish  scholar  and  orator, 
Emilio  Castelar.  At  the  moment  of  the 
l^irginms  affair,  three  revolutions  were 
raging  in  Spain  against  the  Republic  and 
Castelar  had  no  ambition  to  add  a  war 
with  the  United  States.  Despite  the 
ragings  of  the  populace,  therefore,  he  took 
his  stand  for  decency  and  justice.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  that  the  yhginius  had 
been  captured,  Castelar  sent  word  to  Cuba 
that  the  prisoners  must  not  be  harmed. 
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No  death  penalty^  he  ordered,  must  be 
executed  on  nonpGombatants  without  the 

sanction  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  no 
combatant  must  be  put  to  death  without 
the  consent  of  the  Spanish  Executive. 
When  General  Sickles,  the  American  Min- 
ister, made  his  call,  the  President,  therefore, 
informed  him  that  he  had  already  acted 
on  behalf  of  the  Americans,  But  that 
same  evening  the  Spanish  Minister  of  State 
rushed  over  to  the  American  Embassy  in  a 
high  state  of  agitation. 

"I  have  bad  news/'  he  said.  ''Four  of 
the  party  on  board  of  the  Virgimus  have 
been  shot." 

The  President's  order,  he  explained,  had 
arrived  in  Cuba  after  the  executions  had 
taken  place,  but  he  assured  Mr.  Sickles 
that  more  stringent  orders  had  been  sent 
regarding  the  other  prisoners.  "How 
deeply  I  deplore  the  execution  of  four  citi- 
zens at  Santiago!"  Castclar  exclaimed  to 
Sickles.  "What  a  misfortune  that  my 
order  was  not  received  in  time  to  prevent 
such  an  act!  It  was  against  the  law. 
Such  scandals  must  cease!  A  conservative 
deputation  was  here  this  morning  and  I 
told  them  frankly  that  we  must  put  an 
end  to  slavery  in  Cuba — it  brutalizes  all 
it  touches." 

Probably  the  melancholy  fact  was  that 
President  Castelar,  in  the  distracted  state 
of  Spain  and  her  colony,  could  not  control 
the  situation.  The  execution  of  fifty-three 
more  Cubans  and  Americans  a  day  or  two 
after  this  interview  clearly  pointed  that 
way.  Castelar's  horror  and  agitation  over 
this  hideous  crime  were  probably  sincere. 

HAMILTON  FISH,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

We  have  had  few  abler  Secretaries  of 

State  than  Hamilton  Fish,  who  piloted  our 
diplomatic  affairs  under  President  Grant. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  swashbuckler 
about  Fish;  he  was  the  last  man  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  such  a  revolution- 
ridden  nation  as  Spain.  His  "modera- 
tion" and  "restraint"  in  handling  the 
yirgintus  affair,  and  so  keepinc;  the  United 
States  out  of  war,  have  been  greatly 
praised.  Restrained  Mr.  Fish  may  have 
been,  but  there  was  no  hesitatkm  or  vacilla- 
tKMi  in  his  tactics.  It  was  not  until 
November  lath  that  news  of  the  whole- 


sale executkm  of  Americans  readied  the 
State  Department.   By  November  28th— 

just  sixteen  days  afterward — the  Spanish 
Government  had  acceded  to  the  American 
demands  and  the  case  had  been  settled. 
When  one  considers  that  satisfactory 
communicatkm  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  was  much  slower 
in  1 873  than  now,  this  must  be  regarded  as 
rapid-fire  dipkma^. 

"disavowal  .  .  .  NOT  SUFFiaBm" 

Nor  do  Mr.  Fish's  dispatches  to  General 

Sickles  show  any  disposition  to  haggle 
over  the  situation.  "Condemnation,  dis- 
avowal, and  deprecation  of  the  act,"  he 
immediately  instructed  Sickles,  "will  not 
be  accepted  by  the  world  as  sufficient  to 
rdieve  the  Government  of  Spain  from 
participation  in  the  just  responsibility  for 
the  outrage.  There  must  be  a  signal  mark 
of  displeasure  and  a  punishment  to  which 
the  civilized  world  can  point  and  which 
other  subordinate  and  local  officials  will 
have  cause  to  look  to  as  a  beacon  on  a 
dangerous  rock,  to  be  forever  afterward 
avoided."  "The  execution,"  he  wrote 
again,  "as  it  was  called,  of  those  persons 
was  forced  with  indecent  and  barbarous 
haste  and  in  defiance  of  all  humanity  and 
regard  to  the  uses  of  the  civilized  world." 

When  news  of  the  greater  massacre 
reached  Fish,  he  became  even  more  em- 
phatic in  his  instructions.  "Such  whole- 
sale butchery  and  murder  b  almost  in- 
credible,"  he  wrote;  "it  would  be  wholly 
incredible  but  for  the  bloody  and  vengeful 
deeds  of  which  Cuba  has  been  the  theatre. 
No  Government  deserves  to  exist  which 
can  tolerate  such  crimes.  Nature  cries 
aloud  against  them.  Spain  will  be  loud 
and  earnest  in  punishing  them  or  she  will 
forfeit  her  past  good  name."  .  .  .  "If 
Spain  cannot  redress  the  outrages  perpe- 
trated in  her  name  in  Cuba,  the  United 
States  will.  .  .  .  You  will  use  this  in- 
struction cautiously  and  discreetly,  avoid- 
ing unnecessarily  excitini';  any  proper  sen- 
sibilities and  avoiding  all  appearances  of 
menace;  but  the  gravity  of  the  case  admits 
no  doubt  and  must  be  fairly  and  frankly 
met."  On  November  14th,  Fish  cabled 
Sickles  to  make  four  demands  on  Spain :  ( i ) , 
the  return  of  the  k'irgmhu  to  the  United 
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States  with  her  survivors;  (2),  a  salute  to 
the  American  flag  in  repaiatton  for  the 

insult;  (3),  the  punishment  of  all  who  had 
had  part  in  the  execution;  and,  (4),  an 
indemnity.  "  In  case  of  refusal,"  he  said, 
"of  satisfactory  reparation  within  fourteen 
days  from  this  date,  you  will,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  close  your  Legatbn 
and  will,  together  with  your  secretary, 
leave  Madrid,  bringing  with  you  the 
archives  of  the  Legation." 

SPAIN  MAKES  AMENDS 

Fish  showed  his  moderation  and  good 
sense  in  taking  the  negotiations  out  of 
the  hands  of  Sickles,  who  was  altogether 
too  bumptious  a  person  to  be  entrusted 
with  a  delicate  situation  of  this  kind. 
However,  Sickles,  on  November  26th,  the 
Spanish  Government  not  having  immedi- 
ately acceded  to  his  demands— his  manner 
of  presenting  them  had  been  unnecessarily 
insulting — demanded  his  passports.  But 
Secretary  Fish  and  the  Spanish  Minister 
at  Washington  had  already  settled  the 
difficulty.  Spain  granted  all  our  demands 
without  reservation,  excepting  the  salute 
to  the  flag.  She  expressed  her  willingness 
to  give  this  salute  providing  an  investiga- 
tkm  should  disclose  that  the  flag  had  been 
insulted.  And  this  point  she  freely  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  Spanish  Minister  asserted 
that  the  yirginius  had  no  right  to  carry 
the  flag;  that  she  was  owned  by  Cubans, 
had  been  engaged  as  a  filibuster  for  several 
years,  and  that  her  American  papers  and 
registry  were  imperfect  and  fraudulent. 
If,  after  considering  all  the  evidence  Spain 
had  on  this  point,  the  United  States  still 
believed  that  the  l^irgmms  had  been  en* 
titled  to  cany  the  flag,  then  Spain  expressed 
her  willingness  to  give  the  salute.  This 
proposition,  of  course,  was  entirely  fair 
and  President  Grant  accepted  it.  Spain 
had  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  case — 
indeed,  the  testimony  was  overwhelming. 
"The  undersigned,"  wrote  Secretary  Fish 
to  the  Spanish  Minister  on  December 
22d,  "is  now  directed  by  the  President  to 
say  that  the  documents  transmitted  by 
Admiral  Pdo  make  it  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  United  States  that  the 
k'irginius  was  not  entitled  to  carry  the  flag 


of  the  United  States  auid  was  carrying  it 
at  the  time  of  her  capture  without  right 

and  improperly,  and  that  orders  have  been 
given  to  the  naval  authorities  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  that  the  salute  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  spontaneously  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  United  States." 

And  so  the  Yirginius  case  ended,  much 
to  the  credit  of  American  diplomacy,  after 
less  than  a  month  of  negotiation. 

Secretary  Fish  also  scored  what,  up  to 
that  time,  was  probably  the  greatest 
American  diplomatic  successes,  the  Ala- 
bama arbitration.  This  proceeding  not 
only  peacefully  settled  our  outstanding 
claims  against  England,  but  marked  an 
epoch  in  world  history  in  that  it  gave  arbi- 
tration a  formidable  standing  as  a  method 
of  settling  international  disputes.  After 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  tngland  had 
two  choices  in  her  relations  with  the  United 
States:  war  or  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims.  By  deciding  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  she  took  the  step 
that,  more  than  an>  other  influence,  hais 
made  war  unlikely  between  the  two 
English-speaking  races. 

THE  "ALABAMA"  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Probably  most  Americans  understand 

the  issues  involved;  indeed,  that  there 
should  have  been  any  dispute  at  all  over 
the  Alabama  now  strikes  us  as  absurd. 
England  permitted  an  English  shipbuilding  ' 
firm  to  construct  a  cruiser  which,  even 
when  building,  was  widely  heralded  as  in- 
tended for  the  Confederate  States.  De- 
spite the  protest  of  the  American  Minister, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  this  vessel  was 
allowed  to  go  to  sea.  She  was  armed  with 
English  guns,  operated  by  English  gunners, 
several  of  whom  belonged  to  the  English 
naval  reserve  and  were  drawing  pay  from 
the  English  nav>'.  The  Alabama  never 
entered  a  Confederate  port;  the  English 
press  hailed  every  Northern  vessel  which 
she  sunk  as  thou^  it  had  been  an  English 
victory;  Captain  Semmes,  about  the  only 
Southerner  who  had  any  relation  to  the  ^ 
ship,  was  rej^arded  as  an  English  hero;  and 
the  Alabama  constantly  supplied  and  re- 
paired in  English  ports.  England,  that 
is,  became  the  naval  base  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  English  shipbuilders  con- 
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structed  several  other  Confederate  oroisers 
whidi  worked  great  damage  on  American 
ships,  and  only  Mr.  Adams's  openly  ex- 
pressed threat  of  war  prevented  England 
from  equipping  ironclads  for  the  South 's 
navy.  There  was  no  doubt,  even  fifty 
years  ago,  that  all  these  proceedings 
grossly  violated  international  law.  Eng- 
land tolerated  them  simply  because  her 
governing  classes  expected  the  Federal 
Government  to  lose  the  war,  and  thus  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  feebleness  that  would 
.  prevent  it  from  asserting  its  rights.  These 
same  governing  classes  even  took  pleasure 
in  accelerating  the  American  downfall. 
While  the  war  was  going  on,  the  United 
States  could  do  nothing,  for  an  English 
war  might  have  meant  the  success  of  the 
Southern  States.  As  soon  as  the  war 
ended,  however,  our  State  Department 
prepared  to  collect  its  bill. 

LOSS  OF  PROPBSTY — NOT  OF  LIFE 

Since  the  AUhama  involved  the  loss  of 

property  and  not  of  life,  the  question  was 
one  for  deliberate  diplomatic  negotiation. 
Lord  John  Russell.  Foreign  Minister  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  had  steadfastly  refused 
to  admit  that  the  United  Sutes  had  any 
valid  daim,  but»  when  the  Union  cause 
triomphed,  official  England  quickly 
changed  its  tune.  Perhaps  Charles  Sum- 
ner, then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  exercised  the 
preponderant  influence  in  bringing  about 
this  change  of  heart.  Sumner,  before  the 
Alabama  started  on  its  devastating  cruise, 
had  generally  been  regarded  as  an  Anglo- 
maniac;  he  admired  England's  institutions, 
had  many  English  friends,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  position  m  the  best  English  society. 
But  the  Alahama  transformed  all  his  love 
for  England  into  the  intensest  hntred  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  played  an  important  part 
in  defeating  the  Johnson-Clarendon  treaty, 
the  first  attempt  made  to  sdtde  the 
Alabama  claims,  in  this  undoubtedly 
^  rendering  a  great  public  service,  Sumner 
had  his  own  plan  of  settlement,  the  first 
item  in  which  was  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  flag  from  the  North  American 
contincmt.  His  proposal  was  to  take 
Canada  as  part  compensatwn  for  the 


Aldbatna  cruise.  At  that  time,  with  more 
than  a  million  hardy  troops  froh  from  the 

Civil  War,  this  military  enterprise  would 
have  presented  no  great  difficulty.  A 
thirty-days'  campaign,  said  President 
Grant,  would  have  conquered  Canada. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Engbnd,  in  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
agreed  upon  in  1871,  apologized  for  the 
Alahama.  "  Her  Britannic  Majesty,"  this 
part  of  the  treaty  read,  "has  authorized 
her  High  Commissioners  and  Plenipo- 
tentiaries to  express,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
the  regret  felt  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  the  escape,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  Alabama  and  other 
vessels  from  British  ports,  and  fur  the 
depredations  committed  by  those  vessds." 
The  treaty  then  laid  down  rules  for  the  arbi- 
tration which  practically  decided  the  case, 
before  the  tribunal  assembled,  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  The  Geneva  Com- 
mission gave  the  United  States  $1 3,000,000 
in  settlonent  of  all  outstanding  claims. 
This  award,  satisfactory  as  it  was  to  the 
United  States,  angered  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  Englishmen  and  contributed  to 
the  unpopularity  and  subsequent  fall  of  the 
Gladstone  Administratkm. 

IHE  VENEZUELAN   BOUNDARY  DISPUTE 

Probably  the  most  amazing  victory  in 
our  diplomatic  annals  was  the  outcome 
of  the  Venezuelan  imbroglio  of  1896.  This 
proceeding  had  far  greater  importance 
than  the  mere  settlement  of  a  boundary 
dispute.  Those  familiar  only  with  the 
cordial  relations  which  have  existed  be- 
tween America  and  England  since  the 
Spanish  War  can  but  faintly  understand 
popular  feeling  even  twenty  years  ago. 
In  this  country,  the  generation  still  con- 
trolled affairs  which  remembered  England's 
hostility  toward  the  North  in  the  Civil 
War;  the  most  influential  newspapers  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  were  constantly 
abusing  each  other^s  country;  and  there  is 
little  question  that  a  war  with  Engbnd 
would  have  been  wildly  popular  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  England's  Premier 
and  Foreign  Minister  twenty  years  ago. 
Lord  Salisbury,  always  maintained  a 
cynical  and  irritating  attitude  in  his 
correspondence  with  our  State  Department. 
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Since  the  Spanish  War,  practically  ail 
European  nations  have  acquiesced  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  if  they  have  not  grace- 
fully accepted  it.  But,  twenty  years  ago, 
England,  which  now  claims  to  have  been  a 
coauthor  of  that  principle,  commonly 
treated  it  with  disdain.  The  main  signifi- 
cance of  the  Venezuelan  dispute  concerns 
these  two  questions— American  relations 
with  England  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  remarkable  fact 
is  that  one  of  the  most  acrimonious  and 
critical  of  jnteraational  quarrds  dMiuld 
have  ended  in  something  almost  like 
friendship  between  the  two  countries. 
Again  England,  which  began  the  dispute 
by  sneering  at  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  finally 
took  a  position  which  practically  amounted 
to  recognizing  its  validity.  Seldom  has 
the  innate  good  sense  of  two  peoples  ever 
had  such  a  happy  outcome. 

We  owe  this  to  the  energetic  diplomac>' 
of  G rover  Cleveland  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  Richard  Olney.  These  men  sud- 
denly brought  England  to  her  senses  by  a  ■ 
bold  threat  of  war.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
critics  assailed  him  for  springing  this  issue 
out  of  a  clear  sky;  in  December,  1895, 
there  was  probably  no  practical  subject 
that  occupied  American  minds  less  than  a 
war  with  England.  A  study  of  the  case, 
however,  shows  that  Mr.  Cleveland  could 
have  accomplished  his  end  in  nor)thcrway, 
for  all  other  methods  had  bten  tried.  For 
fifty  years  England  and  Venezuela  had 
been  quarreling  over  the  boundary  of  the 
South  American  Republic  and  the  adjoin- 
ing territory  of  British  Guiana;  for  more 
than  fifteen  years  the  United  States  had 
been  persuading  England  to  arbitrate. 
The  trouble  began  in  1841,  when  a  British 
engineer,  R.  H.  Schonburgk,  ran  his 
famous  boundary  line.  Venezuela  loudly 
protested  against  this  line  as  arbitrary  and 
unfair;  England  not  only  ignored  these 
protests  but  permitted  her  subjects  to 
settle  on  the  disputed  territory,  in  whldi 
valuable  mineral  deposits  were  subsfr> 
quently  discovered. 

In  1874,  Venezuela  first  appealed  to  the 
United  States  for  supj)ort;  in  1S80,  it  first 
proposed  arbitration.  From  this  time 
the  merits  of  the  boundary  dispute  ceased 
to  be  the  issue.  Our  Government  simply 
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recognized  that  a  disagreement  undoubt- 
edly existed  and  took  the  positbn  that 
England  should  arbitrate.  But  our  re- 
peated requests  had  no  result.  In  1887, 
the  situation  between  Venezuela  and 
England  became  so  strained  that  diplo- 
matic relations  were  severed — a  condition 
that  existed  in  1893,  ¥fhen  Mr.  Cleveland 
became  President. 

Cleveland's  ultimatum  to  England 

Frankly,  the  American  people,  in  De- 
cember, 1895,  cared  little  about  Venezuela 
and  only  vaguely  realized  that  a  boundary 
dispute  existed.  The  flaring  headlines 
that  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
18th,  therefore,  had  all  the  value  of  a 
dramatic  surprise.  We  then  learned  that 
President  Qeveland  and  Mr.  Olney  had 
been  urging  Lord  Salisbury  to  arbitrate 
the  Venezuelan  boundary  and  that  his 
Lordship  had  refused,  in  terms  not  over- 
polite.  Mr.  Cleveland,  therefore,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  appointing  a 
commission  of  five  men,  who  were  to  study 
the  problem  exhaustively  and  fix  the 
boundar\'  line.  In  other  words,  since 
England  refused  to  arbitrate  this  matter, 
the  United  States  would  itself  settle  it. 
And  if  England  refused  to  accept  the  line 
thus  drawn?  I  n  that  event,  said  President 
Cleveland,  it  would  be  "the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  resist,  by  every  means  in 
its  power,  as  a  wilful  aggression  upon  its 
rights  and  interests,  the  appropriation  by 
Great  Britain  of  any  lands,  or  the  exercise 
of  governmental  jurisdiction  over  any 
territory  which,  after  investigation,  we 
have  determined  by  right  belongs  to 
Venezuela.  1  n  making  these  recommenda- 
tions I  am  fully  alive  to  the  responsibility 
incurred  and  keenly  realize  all  the  conse- 
quences that  may  follow.  I  am,  neverthe- 
less, firm  in  mv  conviction  that,  while  it  is  a 
grievous  thing  to  contemplate  the  two 
great  English-speaking  peoples  of  the 
work!  as  being  otherwise  than  friendly 
competitors  in  the  onward  march  of  civili- 
zation and  strenuous  and  worthy  rivals  in 
all  the  arts  of  peace,  there  is  no  calamity 
which  a  great  nation  can  invite  whiqh 
equals  that  which  follows  a  supine  sub- 
mission to  wrong  and  injustice  and  the 
consequent  kss  of  natk>nal  self-respect  and 
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honor,  beneath  which  are  shielded  a 
people's  safety  and  greatness." 

In  other  words,  accept  the  boundary 
line  which  the  United  States  proposes  to 
draw  or  fight — that  was  Cleveland's  ulti- 
matum to  England. 

OUR  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  ENGLAND 

The  President  also  submitted  Mr.  01- 
ney's  correspondence  with  Lord  Salisbury. 
Mr.  OIney's  letter  put  forward  the  Monroe 
[>octrine  as  the  reason  why  England  should 
arbitrate.  "The  United  States  is  practi- 
cally sovereign  on  this  continent/'  wrote 
Mr.  Olney,  "and  its  flat  is  law  upon  the 
subjects  to  which  it  confines  its  interposi- 
tion. Why?  It  is  not  because  of  the 
pure  friendship  or  good-will  felt  for  it; 
it  is  not  simply  by  reason  of  its  high  char- 
acter as  a  civilized  state;  nor  because 
wisdom  and  justice  and  equity  are  the 
invariable  characteristics  of  the  dealings  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  because,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  other  grounds,  its  infinite 
resources  combined  with  its  isolated  posi- 
tion render  it  master  of  the  situation  and 
practically  invulnerable  as  against  any  and 
all  other  Powers." 

But  Lord  Salisbury  had  not  accepted 
this  almost  Prussian  assertion  of  bkx)d  and 
iron.  The  Venezuelan  matter,  he  had 
.  curtly  replied,  "is  a  controversy  ynth 
which  the  United  States  have  no  apparent 
practical  concern.  .  .  .  The  disputed 
frontier  of  Venezuela  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  the  questions  dealt  with  by 
President  Monroe."  And  Lord  Salisbury 
devoted  a  special  letter  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  discussing  it  in  terms  which,  to 
American  readers,  seemed  sarcastic  and 
offensive.  "  It  must  always  be  mentioned 
with  respect,"  he  said,  "on  account  of  the 
distinguished  statesman  to  whom  it  is  due 
and  the  great  nations  who  have  generally 
adopted  it.  But  international  law  is 
founded  on  the  general  consent  of  nations; 
and  no  statesman,  however  eminent,  and 
no  nation,  however  powerful,  are  compe- 
tent to  insert  into  the  code  of  international 
law  a  novel  principle  which  was  never 
recognized  before,  and  which  has  not  since 
been  accepted  by  the  Government  of  any 
other  country." 

The  publication  of  President  Geveland's 


menage  and  this  correspondence  caused  a 
panic  in  Wall  Street,   In  most  minds,  it 

made  war  inevitable,  for  that  a  proud  and 
powerful  empire  would  submit  to  such  a 
challenge  seemed  impossible.  Congress 
authorized  the  commission,  which,  as  ap- 
pointed, commanded  great  respect  because 
of  its  high  character.  This  commission 
industriously  set  to  work — but  it  never 
reported.  Long  before  it  finished  its 
labors,  the  unbelievable  happened — Eng- 
land accepted  the  American  position  and 
announced  its  willingness  to  arbitrate. 
Its  action,  of  course,  was  a  complete  diplo* 
matic  backdown,  and  the  American  press, 
in  hailing  Cleveland's  great  victory, 
showed  its  most  offensive  side,  one  New 
England  newspaper  heading  the  news  with 
the  delicate  caption:  "Victoria  Crawls." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  England's  action 
represented  the  best  sense  and  intelli- 
gence of  both  countries.  Her  statesmen 
simply  saw  that  they  had  made  a  mistake 
In  refusing  to  arbitrate,  and  they  were 
big  enough  to  acknowledge  it.  Their 
action,  far  from  injuring  England's  prestige 
in  the  United  States,  greatly  enhanced  it. 
It  laid  the  foundation  for  the  better  rela- 
tions that  have  since  existed  and  largely 
^plains  the  fact  that  American  sympathy, 
at  this  time,  is  so  generally  in  favor  of  the 
Allies.  And  the  whole  episode  ended  in  a 
way  entirely  satisfactory  to  England,  for 
the  arbitration  tribunal  decided  that,  in 
the  main,  her  contentions  as  to  the  bound- 
ary were  ri^t  and  Venezuela's  wrong. 
Venezuela  received  a  small  piece  of  the 
disputed  territory,  but  England  got  the 
larger  share.  President  Cleveland  and 
Lord  Salisbury  had  a  love  feast  in  the  shape 
of  a  general  arbitration  treaty,  which  they 
drew  up  as  a  means  of  settling  all  future 
disputes  between  the  two  countries — a 
work  which  the  Senate  destroyed  by  re- 
fusing to  ratify  it. 

Another  Important  diplomatic  crisis, 
also  involving  Venezuela  and  also  involving 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  followed  a  few  years 
after  the  boundary  settlement.  Again 
prompt  and  energetic  action  saved  the 
situation  for  the  United  States.  Germany 
precipitated  this  crisis  and  certain  crucial 
details  concerning  it  have  been  printed,  for 
the  first  time,  in  Mr.  William  Rosco^ 
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Thayer's  recently  published  "Life  of 
John  Hay."  The  story,  as  related  by 
Mr.  I  hayer,  illustrates  the  value  of 
energetic  action,  especially  when  the  merits 
of  the  dispute  are  on  one's  side. 

GERMANY  TESTS  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

Our  present  knowledge  of  Germany's 
psychology  and  diplomatic  methods  give 
the  proper  historic  perspective  upon  the 
Venezuelan  episode  of  1902.  In  191 1, 
Germany  precipitated  a  Moroccan  crisis  by 
brusquely  sending  the  Panther  to  Agadir. 
We  now  understand  the  Kaiser's  motive; 
It  was  to  "test"  the  Triple  Entente,  to 
iearn  if  the  British-French-Russian  com- 
bination would  hold  together  on  a  threat  of 
war.  The  Kaiser  learned  that  the  Entente 
would  hold,  hence  there  was  no  war — not 
at  that  time.  Similarly,  his  intervention 
in  Venezuela,  in  i90i'O2,  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  "test"  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
America  had  thrown  the  gauntlet  down  to 
England,  it  was  true,  in  1895,  but  would 
it  dare  challenge  the  aggression  of  the 
great  German  Empire?  The  Kaiser,  says 
Mr.  Thayer,  had  already  attempted  to 
secure  a  naval  base  on  the  Santa  Mar- 
garita Islands  and  had  been  negotiating 
for  two  harbors  "for  his  personal  use"  off 
Lower  California.  His  ultimate  aim  was 
lower  Brazil,  which  already  had  large 
German  colonies.  Only  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine stood  in  the  way  of  this  ambition. 
Venezuela  presented  a  tempting  field  for 
testing  this  Doctrine,  as  its  unsettled  state 
always  furnished  an  excuse  for  a  quarrel. 
Venezuela  owed  large  sums  to  Germany, 
England,  Italy,  France,  and  other  Euro- 
pean Powers,  which  she  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  pay.  Germany  persuaded  England 
to  join  her  in  a  bill-collecting  expedition, 
and  started  the  famous  "pacific  blockade." 
After  a  few  months  it  became  evident  that 
Germany  intended  more  than  this.  Eng- 
land and  Italy  announced  their  willingness 
to  settle  the  matter  by  arbitration,  but 
Germany  held  out  for  severer  methods, 
proposing  to  land  troops  and  "  temporarily  " 
occupy  parts  of  the  country.  Here  was 
the  "test"  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

I  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  in  Mr. 
Thayer's  words: 

One  day,  when  the  crisis  was  at  its  height. 


President  Roosevelt  summoned  to  the  White 
House  Doctor  Holleben,  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor, and  told  him  that  unless  Germany  con- 
sented to  arbitrate  the  American  squadron 
under  Admiral  Dewey  would  be  given  orders, 
by  noon  ten  days  later,  to  proceed  to  the  Vene- 
zuelan coast  and  prevent  any  taking  possession 
of  Venezuelan  territory.  Doctor  Holleben 
begfti  to  protest  that  his  Imperial  master,  hav- 
ing once  refused  to  arbitrate,  could  not  change 
his  mind.  The  President  said  that  he  was  not 
arguing  the  question,  because  arguments  had 
already  been  gone  over  until  no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  repeating  them;  he  was 
simply  giving  mformation  which  the  Ambassa- 
dor might  think  it  important  to  transmit  to 
Berlin.  A  week  passed  in  silonce.  Then 
Doctor  Holleben  again  called  on  the  President, 
but  said  nothing  of  the  Venezuelan  matter. 
When  he  rose  to  go.  the  President  asked  him 
about  it.  and  when  he  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived nothing  from  his  Government,  the 
President  informed  him  in  substance  that,  in 
vkw  of  this  fact.  Admiral  Dewey  would  be 
instructed  to  sail  a  day  earlier  than  the  d:)\  he, 
the  President,  had  originally  mentioned.  Much 
perturbed,  the  Ambassador  protested;  the 
President  informed  htm  that  not  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  had  been  put  on  paper;  that  if  the  Emperor 
would  aprec  to  arbitrate,  he,  the  President, 
would  heartily  praise  him  for  such  actjon,  and 
would  treat  it  as  taken  on  German  initiative; 
but  that  within  forty-eight  hours  there  must  be 
an  offer  to  arbitrate  or  Dewey  would  sail  with 
the  orders  indicated.  Within  thirty-six  hours 
Doctor  Holleben  returned  to  the  White  House 
nnd  announced  to  President  Roosevelt  that  a 
despatch  had  just  come  from  Berlin,  saying 
that  the  Kaiser  would  arbitrate.  Neither 
Admiral  Dewey  (who  with  an  American  fleet 
was  then  manoeuvering  in  the  West  Indies)  nor 
any  one  else  knew  of  the  step  that  was  to  be 
taken;  the  naval  authorities  were  merely  re- 
quired to  be  in  readiness,  but  were  not  told 
^irhat  for. 

That  k,  Germany  had  tested  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  discovered  that  it  held. 

She  deferred  her  ambitions  for  expansion 
in  South  America  and  began  to  seek  "a 
place  in  the  sun"  elsewhere. 

Certainly  our  diplomatic  history,  at 
least  since  the  Civil  War,  shows  that  a 
manly  assertion  of  American  rights  has 
never  had  disastrous  consequences  for 
this  country.  We  have  won  what  we 
started  out  to  win  and  have  won  it  with- 
out being  compelled  to  go  to  war. 
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THE  BRITISH  CONTROL  OF  EGYPT 

HOW  IT  HAS  BEEN  MADE  SECURE  BY  A  SYSTEM  OF  BENEVOLENTLY  DESPOTIC  RULE,  THE 
THBORY  OP  WHICH  SBBMS  TO  BB  TO  AVOID  DIRECT  ISSUES,  TO  SHUN  ARROGANCE 
AND  DISCRIMINATION  IN  FAVOR  OP  HOME  TRADERS,  TO  KEEP  ALOOF 
FROM  THE  NATIVE  BGYFnANS,  AND  TO  TOLERATE  THEIR  IN- 
SOLENCE BUT  TO  RETAIN  THEIR  RESPECT  BY  THE 
UNOBTRUSIVE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  BAYONET 

BY 

ARNO  DOSCH 


IN  THE  great  Square' before  the  Ab- 
din  Palace  in  Cairo,  the  residence 
of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  several  hun- 
dred  native  soldiers  gathered  on  the 
29th  ci  last  January.  They  had  a 
complaint  to  make,  and,  following  the  im- 
memorial custom  of  the  East,  they  came 
in  person  to  make  it  to  their  ruler.  They 
were  orderly,  but  persistent;  they  felt  they 
bad  a  just  complaiiit  and  they  mtended  to 
have  it  heard. 

The  situation  was  a  bit  tense  in  itself :  it 
takes  so  little  to  start  a  riot  among  orien- 
tal people.  As  1  stood  on  the  edge  of  Ab- 
din  Square  and  watched  the  mutineers,  1 
wondered  what  part  they  might  play  with 
their  triflmg  complaint  in  the  destiny  of 
nations.  1  suspected  they  would  play 
none,  and  that  is  the  burden  of  the  story 
of  the  British  control  over  Egypt. 

These  soldien  were  reservists  who  had 
served  their  five  years  in  the  Egyptian 
army  and  had  been  recently  recalled  to 
assist  in  protecting  Egypt  from  invasion. 
However,  they  were  not  given  arms  but 
were  called  upon  to  tend  camels,  lo  this 
they  objected,  partly  because  they  felt 
that,  as  soldiers,  they  should  have  the 
dignity  of  carrying  arms,  partly  because 
volunteers  who  were  doing  the  same  work 
were  receiving  seven  piasters  a  day  while 
they  were  receiving  only  their  army  pay  of 
two  piasters.  They  happened  to  be  sta- 
tioned only  a  few  miles  out  of  Cairo,  so 
they  packed  their  belongings  one  morning 
and  left  in  a  body  for  the  Sultan's  palace. 

I  hey  might  have  been  fired  upon  and 
turned  back.  It  would  probably  happen 
to  my  European  regiment  that  disobeyed 
oideis.  But,  though  they  passed  down  a 


road  bordered  by  many  thousand  British 
soldiers,  they  were  allowed  to  come  right 
into  Cairo  without  being  stopped.  Merely 
the  mounted  native  police  of  Cairo  were 
OTdered  out  to  escort  them.  However,  they 
gave  the  police  the  slip  and  suddenly  ap* 
peared,  a  motley  army,  with  bundles  on 
their  backs,  before  the  palace  gate. 

I  hat  allemoon  and  the  next  morning  1 
saw  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the  British 
control  over  Egypt.  The  only  action  of 
the  police  on  the  first  afternoon  was  to 
close  the  streets  leading  off  the  Square  to 
prevent  the  gathering  of  a  crowd.  The 
rebellious  reservists  were  listened  to.  The 
Prime  Minister  came  out  of  the  palace 
to  talk  to  them.  An  hou r  passed  in  useless 
harangue.  Two  passed.  The  reservists 
were  holding  their  ground.  It  was  agreed 
they  need  not  return  to  the  camel  camp 
peiidmg  a  discusskm  of  their  rights,  but 
meaniidbile  they  had  been  talking  thenv 
selves  into  a  state  of  excitement.  Time 
had  come  for  action,  and  the  native  police, 
under  the  command  of  their  chief,  Colonel 
Harvey,  formerly  an  oflicer  in  the  Black 
Watch  and  known  throughout  Egypt  as 
Harvey  Pasha,  stopped  all  the  street  cars 
passing  in  an  adjoining  thoroughfare, 
loaded  in  the  mutineers,  and  took  them 
off  to  barracks. 

The  next  morning  some  of  them  gathered 
before  the  palace  again,  accompanied  by 
o'fu  i  Egyptians  wtose  sympathies  they 
had  worked  upon  overnight.  They  were 
carr>ing  naixmti,  long  staves  of  ancient 
origin,  and  were  much  more  unruly.  Still 
the  police  let  them  have  their  way  and, 
rather  than  complicate  matters  by  making 
arrests,  finally  withdrew  at  noon,  leaving 
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the  reservists  to  air  their  grievance  to 
the  empty  sky  or  to  the  stolid  Nubian 
guards  who  sat  their  horses  like  statues 
during  the  whole  affair. 

But  the  poHce  had  no  sooner  withdrawn 
tlian  twenty  luckless  mounted  English 
yeomen,  part  of  a  command  oidered  to  be 
handy  to  the  Square  but  to  remain  outside* 
crossed  the  UkA  of  the  Square.  The  re- 
servists, who  had  begun  to  feel  rather  flat, 
felt  they  could  save  their  dignity  by 
swooping  down  upon  the  yeoman.  They 
surrounded  the  yeomen  in  no  time,  ges- 
ticulating with  their  nabouts  and  scrcamin  ' 
as  the  Egyptians  scream  about  all  things. 
The  yeomen  felt  they  were  attacked  and 
fired.  Ihat  started  real  trouble  for  the 
moment,  and  one  yeoman  caught  in  a 
comer  had  to  empty  his  revolver  into  the 
crowd  to  get  away.  Altogether  the  Square 
was  filled  uith  what  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing was  absurd,  unnecessary  excitement 
brought  on  by  stupidity.  That  there  were 
eight  seriously  wounded  men  on  the  ground 
only  aggravated  the  stupidity  of  it. 

THE  BRfnSH  METHOD  OF  EMPIRE  BUILDING 

Officers  I  knew  who  were  there  looking 
on,  officers  who  had  not  seen  the  affair, 
English  members  of  the  civil  government 
all  openly  condemned  the  shooting,  re- 
garding it  as  a  silly  mistake.  That  was 
what  interested  me  most.  Ihey  did  not 
accept  the  accomplished  fact  in  silence, 
as  the  Egyptians  dki.  They  sympathized 
with  the  reservists  and  condemned  the 
yeomen  in  unmeasured  terms.  I  was  not 
prepared  for  this  attitude  of  mind,  but  I 
found  it  enlightening.  It  showed  me  how 
the  British  make  a  success  of  empire 
building  by  avoiding  issues,  and  how,  at 
the  same  time,  stupidity  has  marked  the 
Empire's  history  with  tragic  spots.  For- 
tunately this  was  not  an  affair  of  great 
moment.  The  civilian  English  hardly 
talked  about  it,  but  officially  it  created  a 
stir.  It  would  not  do  to  have  that  kmd 
of  thing  in  Egypt. 

At  the  time  this  happened,  there  was  so 
large  a  force  of  British  soldiers  in  Egypt 
that  the  native  population  could  not  have 
resisted  if  it  had  so  desired.  But  that  was 
not  the  point.  That  incident  showed  me 
a  good  deal  about  the  British  method  of 


control.  They  do  not  want  to  rule  by 
force,  or  even  the  show  of  force,  and  they 
are  evidently  willing  to  go  to  great  lengths 

to  avoid  using  force. 

One  needs  but  to  walk  about  Cairo  to 
see  the  workings  of  British  control.  In 
the  very  centre  of  the  dty,  surrounded  by 
wealth  and  squalor  in  picturesque  con- 
trast, is  the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
Sultan.  He  lives  in  regal  state  and  every- 
thing from  the  smart  guard  of  tall  Nubians 
to  the  elegant  French  linioushies  in  which 
the  ladies  of  the  palace  take  the  air  exhales 
his  splendor. 

Turning  from  the  palace  and  passing 
through  that  part  of  Cairo  where  the 
veneer  of  European  civilization  lies  thick- 
est, you  arrive,  after  a  mile  or  so,  before  a 
handsome  residence  of  simple  but  digni- 
fied outline  with  a  British  Tommy  before 
the  gate.  It  is  the  British  Residency, 
the  house  of  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir 
Henry  McMahon. 

When  I  first  called  at  the  Resklency,  I 
was  ushered  into  a  large  waiting  room  of 
dignified  proportions,  and,  even  in  the 
few  moments  1  was  there,  the  impression  of 
the  room  sank  into  me.  It  was  expen- 
sively simple.  The  colors  were  subdued. 
On  the  backs  of  the  chairs  were  the  British 
crown  and  the  regal  initials.  At  the  end 
of  the  hall,  the  one  striking  thing  in  the 
room,  was  a  portrait  of  King  George  V. 

The  effect  of  the  room  was  so  intensely 
English  it  could  not  escape  you.  But  by 
the  time  1  was  conscious  of  it,  my  eye  was 
attracted  by  the  broad  French  windows 
slightly  raised  above  a  garden  of  oriental 
shrubs  and  llowers,  handled  formally  as  an 
English  gardener  would  do  it,  leaving  an 
avenue  through  which  1  could  see  the 
Nile  flowing  past  the  foot  of  the  garden 
and  the  fringe  of  palms  beyond. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  whether 
this  was  not  staged,  designed  to  give 
visiting  Egyptian  offidals  a  feeling  of  the 
cool  strength  of  the  British  Empire. 

SIR  HENRY  McMAHON 

The  personality  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, the  first  to  hold  that  office  in  Egypt, 
fits  perfectly  into  the  picture.  His  man- 
ner is  cool  and  deliberate,  but  his  is  not  the 
deliberatk>n  that  comes  from  conscuxis- 
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ness  of  power.  His  calmness  is  not  due 
to  the  hundrab  of  thousands  of  British 
soldiers  in  Egypt.  I  soon  discovered  that 
if  his  manner  was  deliberate  his  mind  is 
active  and  open.  1  can  hardly  express 
my  impression  of  his  mentality  better  than 
by  saying  1  was  not  with  him  five  minutes 
before  I  felt  I  could  say  without  reserva- 
tion what  came  into  my  mind.  1  found 
in  him  that  tolerance  of  honest  opinion 
characteristic  of  statesmen.  He  spoke 
to  me  frankly  of  many  things,  but,  as  1 
left,  he  contrived  to  send  with  me  a  thought 
he  did  not  implant  by  accident.  When 
I  tried  to  sum  up  in  my  mind  the  things 
he  had  said,  the  first  thing  that  occurred 
to  me  was  that  he  had  expressed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  character  and  abilities 
of  the  Sultan. 

THE  SULTAN  OF  EGYPT 

Several  days  later  the  Sultan  granted 
me  an  interview;  at  least  that  is  what  1 
expected.  1  really  had  an  audience  in 
which  I  was  questioned  keenly  about  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  Europe  and 
America.  1  had  prepared  questions  in 
advance,  of  course,  and  1  was  under  the 
impression  at  the  time  that  he  had  an- 
swered them,  but  when  I  tried  to  pick  out 
the  salient  points  afterward,  I  found  I 
had  hardly  any  more  to  put  down  than 
that  he  was  quite  happy,  that  Egypt  was 
happy,  or  ought  to  be,  and  that  he  enter- 
tained a  very  complimentary  opinion 
of  the  character  and  abilities  (rf  the  High 
Commissioner. 

These  two  men  can  govern  Egypt  only 
by  a  system  of  mutual  respect,  and  both 
are  clever  enough  to  realize  it.  Fortu- 
nately, in  this  case  this  has  cost  no  effort, 
for  it  b  evident  that  each  regards  the 
other  with  not  only  mutual  respect  but 
with  affection.  There  is  no  question 
where  the  power  lies,  especially  since  the 
protectorate  has  been  declared.  The  Brit- 
ish are  in  a  position  to  do  what  they  like 
with  Egypt,  but  evidently  what  they  wish 
is  simply  to  keep  Egypt  contented. 

I  tried  to  discover  any  trace  of  discon- 
tent in  the  Sultan,  but  if  he  feels  he  is 
an  English-made  potentate  he  is  able  to 
hide  it  from  prying  eyes.  1  did  not  find 
^the  Sultan  at  all  what  1  expected.  Know- 


ing that  he  was  the  son  of  the  regal  Is- 
mail Pasha,  the  Khedive  who  both  made 
and  ruined  modem  Egypt,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Muhammed  Ali,  the  Albanian  ad- 
venturer who  founded  the  Khediviate  in 
Egypt,  i  was  not  prepared  to  meet  a  man 
whose  dominant  characteristic  is  a  spirit- 
ual mtdlectualism.  He  wanted  to  talk 
chiefly  about  the  uplifting  of  Eg>rptian 
women,  and,  as  he  talked,  he  was  emotion- 
ally moved.  He  turned  also  to  Islam 
and  tried  to  make  me  understand  the  sen- 
thnents  of  fraternity  and  democracy  that 
underiie  the  religk>n  of  Mohanuned.  He 
spoke  of  politics,  too,  and  dkl  not  mind 
beinc  pinned  down  to  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  British  rule.  He  found  it, 
he  said,  firm,  but  liberal.  But  when  1 
questioned  him  about  the  future  of  Egypt 
he  smiled  and  said,  "  But  that  is  politics, 
and  1  am  no  prophet." 

FOR  A  UNITED  ISLAM 

Except  for  the  fact  that  there  are  Eng- 
Ibhmen  as  directing  heads  of  all  civil 
departments  in  Egypt,  the  interior  gov- 
ernment is  left  to  the  Sultan  and  his  min- 
isters. He  is  ruler  of  the  Egyptians;  but 
when  it  comes  to  Egypt's  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  worid,  the  power  lies  where 
the  arms  lie,  in  British  hands.  This 
was  a  point  I  approached  cautiously  in 
interviewing  the  Sultan,  but  my  caution 
was  wasted. 

"  The  power  of  empire  has  passed  west- 
ward hundreds  of  years  ago,"  he  said  in 
answer  to  an  indirect  question.  "The 
movement  is  too  vast  to  combat.  So  we 
in  the  East  can  hope  only  for  a  union  of 
the  Islamic  countries,  and  that  is  more  a 
matter  of  religion  than  of  politics." 

The  interview,  incidentally,  was  in 
French.  The  Sultan  does  not  speak 
English,  The  prevalence  of  the  French 
language  and  French  customs  brings  out 
in  higher  relief  the  whole  story  of  British 
control.  You  see  it  in  everything,  and  it 
gives  a  sharp  defining  line  by  which  you 
can  see  the  British  Empire  in  the  making. 
The  protectorate  is  so  new  that  even  the 
British  officials  watch  its  workings  as  if 
it  were  an  act  in  a  drama.  The  effort  is 
obviously  to  make  the  protectorate  as 
palatable  as  possible  for  the  Egyptians. 
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For  that  matter  England  has  always  had  a 
policy  in  Egypt  which  was  at  least  meant 

to  be  free  from  arrogance.  I  have  heard 
Englishmen  of  the  interior  trading  type 
complain  bitterly  that  they  had  been 
discrimiiiated  against  by  their  own  Gov- 
ernment, while  tradefs  of  other  nations 
have  been  able,  under  the  international 
control  exercised  in  Egypt  for  thirty  years, 
to  do  what  they  liked.  Englishmen  have 
certainly  been  kept  under  close  watch. 
Those  who  would  not  behave  themselves 
have  been  packed  off  home.  England 
has  had  too  much  at  stake  in  Egypt  to  take 
any  chances.  It  has  given  interior  trading 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Greeks, 
and  when  the  war  beg^n  more  than  70 
per  cent,  of  the  cheap  imports  of  Egypt 
used  by  the  natives  were  from  German 
roanufactuiers. 

WHY  ENGLAND  MADB  A  SULTAN 

Up  to  the  time  the  protectorate  was 
declared  England's  interest  in  Egypt  was 

largely  on  account  of  its  geographical 
position  commanding  the  gateway  to  the 
East.  Before  the  Sudan  was  conquered 
even  that  interest  flagged.  France  miglit 
have  taken  over  Egypt  twice*  and  it  was 
even  offered  to  Turkey.  But  this  was 
under  Gladstone,  when  the  British  Empire 
as  such  languished.  Following  the  South 
African  War  and  the  conquering  of  the 
Sudan,  England  became  firmly  estab- 
lisfaed  in  Egypt.  It  had  come  to  stay. 
The  protectorate  had  existed  in  fact  long 
before  it  was  proclaimed  by  law,  and  the 
political  issue  was  avoided  when  it  was 
proclaimed,  because  the  Khedive  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Constantinople  when  the 
war]  broke  out.  The  British  took  prompt 
advantage  of  this  lucky  accident  and,  as 
the  country  had  to  have  a  ruler,  made  a 
Sultan,  free  from  Turkish  control,  of  the 
Khedive's  unde.  He  was  chosen  because 
he  was  friendly  to  British  rule. 

"We  might  have  annexed  Egypt,"  said 
a  high  British  official  whom  I  am  not 
privileged  to  quote  by  name.  "  It  would 
hardly  have  been  noticed  in  the  greater 
events  of  the  war,  and  as  it  was  our  duty 
to  protect  Egypt  against  the  Turks,  we 
had  a  right  to  do  so.  But  1  am  glad  we 
did  not.   It  would  have  saddened  the 


whole  Eastern  iworkl.  We  hope  to  smash 
Turkey's  power,  and  it  is  the  last  import- 
ant temporal  power  left  to  Islam,  except 
Afghanistan,  which  is  too  remote  to  play 
a  large  part  in  world  politics.  So,  by  merely 
declaring  a  protectorate  over  Egypt,  we 
have  freed  the  country  from  Turkish 
influence,  and  Egypt,  under  its  own  Sul- 
tan, has  become  a  great  Mohammedan 
temp>oral  power.  Mussulmans  do  not  feel 
we  mean  to  crush  them.  In  fact,  we  have 
no  such  purpose.  We  hope  merely  to 
shift  the  temporal  power  to  Egypt,  the 
old  geographical  centre  of  the  Moham- 
medan races," 

The  larger  political  aspect  dominates. 
The  Britisii  can  afford  to  be  tolerant,  and 
they  permit  many  things^  to  go  on  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  weakness  if  it 
were  not  for  the  big  armies  camped  over 
hundreds  of  square  miles.  The  noses  of 
Egyptians  are  not  snubbed  up  close  to 
the  hitching-post  They  do  pretty  much 
what  they  like.  Once  recently  an  at* 
tempt  was  made  to  enlist  the  younger 
fellahin  in  a  volunteer  army  corps,  and. 
for  convenience,  the  enlisting  took  place 
in  the  public  markets.  At  one  town  two 
hundred  had  given  in  their  names  and 
were  officially  recruited,  when  the  report 
was  spread  among  them  that  they  were  to 
be  sent  away  from  Egypt.  At  once  the 
two  hundred  bolted,  literally  dashed 
through  the  market,  upsetting  produce 
baskets*  smashing  eggs,  stampeding 
donkeys  and  camels,  and  bowling  over 
women  carrying  huge  loads  on  their  heads. 
Many  people  were  hurt  and  the  recruits 
might  readily  have  been  punished.  In- 
st«id»  a  mere  statement  was  issued  denying 
the  rumor  and  inviting  the  recnuts  to 
return.  Hardly  any  came,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  follow  up  the  others* 

^  A  SHOW  OP  FORCE— AND  ITS  EFFECT 

The  British  can  afford  to  be  easy-gping: 
their  power  is  so  obvious.   But  at  the 

beginning  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  show 
of  force,  and  the  first  25,000  men  landed 
in  Egypt  after  the  beginning  of  the  war 
were  paraded  before  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
They  passed,  horse,  foot,  artillery,  and 
supply  train,  through  the  native  quarters 
of  Cairo,  and  it  took  five  hours  for  them 
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to  pass.  The  rumbling  had  not  ceased 
before  the  malcontents  knew  their  game 
was  up.  There  is  no  place  where  power 
is  accepted  more  quickly  and  completdy 

than  in  the  East. 

A  similar  demonstration  of  power  was 
gven  after  the  Abdin  Palace  affair. 
Troops  stirred  about  everywhere,  and 
occasion  was  found  to  drag  cannon  through 
streets  which  had  not  seen  cannon  for 
years.  It  had  the  subtle  psycholoi^ical 
effect  intended,  and  all  danger  of  an  out- 
break was  averted. 

Officially  the  native  power  in  Egypt  is 
enthroned,  but  Englishmen  as  a  race  re- 
main aloof.  They  regard  the  Egyptians 
as  a  backward  race,  and  treat  them  so 
openly.  I  he  effect  of  this  cuts  both  ways. 
Educated  Egyptians  and  the  officials  of 
Turkish  descent  fret  under  the  implied 
snub,  but  the  fellahin  and  the  Arab  popula- 
tion of  the  towns  feel  only  the  sovereitin 
power  and  they  like  the  strong  hand  which 
does  not  prey  on  them. 

England's  secret  of  success 

One  day  recently  I  fell  into  a  casual 
conversation  with  a  lUitish  otTicer  on  a 
street  car  in  Cairo,  and  he  pointed  a  moral 
from  this  attitude. 

"We  are  successful  with  native  peoples 
because  we  remain  aloof.  They  feel  our 
power,  and  our  aloofness  makes  us  seem 
more  powerful  yet.  They  also  know  we 
mean  to  treat  them  fairly  and  prevent  op- 
pression. That  is  why  we  can  govern 
countries  like  India  and  Egypt.  We  do 
not  force  our  customs  on  them,  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  adopt  theirs.  The  French 
are  less  successful  because  they  mix.  1  hey 
do  not  remain  aloof.  Their  democracy 
is  fatal.  Mind  you,  1  admire  the  dem- 
ocracy of  the  French.  Nothing  that  you 
or  we  have  can  compare  to  the  democracy 
of  the  French,  but  it  is  fatal  to  empire. 
Look  at  Cairo.  What  there  is  European 
about  it  is  French,  French  signs,  French 
customs,  the  universal  language  is  French. 
You  rarely  heard  English  here  before  the 
war.  There  are  now  a  hundred  schools 
teaching  French  to  half  a  dozen  teaching 
English.  But  who  is  governing  Egypt? 
Not  the  French.  -We,  who  have  made  no 
impression  on  the  daily  life  of  Egypt  ex- 


cept indirectly  through  public  works,  we 
are  governing  Egypt." 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  in  operation 
the  contradiction  between  the  British 
official  and  the  actual  British  attitude. 
Egypt  has  really  been  in  the  palm  of 
England's  hand  since  the  burning  of 
Alexandria  in  1882,  when  Tewfik  Pasha, 
the  Khedive,  drove  to  the  British  garri- 
son and  placed  his  person  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  commander.  The 
battle  that  followed  at  Teli-el-Kcbir  and 
the  surrender  of  the  Citadel  at  Cairo 
merely  established  the  power.  England 
could  have  done  what  it  liked  with  Egypt 
at  any  time  since,  but,  instead,  it  has 
permitted  its  influence  to  be  buffeted 
about.  Nominally  all  the  Powers,  through 
their  diplomatic  agents,  have  had  a  hand 
in  Egyptian  affairs  and  they  have  not 
failed  to  assert  themselves.  When  Kitch- 
ener first  came  to  Egypt  he  had  no  more 
legal  power  than  any  one  of  seventeen 
consuls,  and,  being  the  last,  he  was  made 
to  feel  his  place. 

Under  the  Capitulations,  framed  when 
the  Controllers  assumed  charge  of  Egyp- 
tian affairs  in  1879,  subjects  and  citizens 
of  foreign  countries  in  Egypt  are  respon- 
sible only  to  their  own  governments. 
This  has  made  of  Egypt  the  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  of  intematkmal  adventurers. 
Before  the  war,  law  frequently  went  for 
naught,  and  the  English  endured  this 
state  of  affairs  because  they  felt  it  to  be 
good  policy  not  to  raise  the  issue.  But 
British  officials  have  welcomed  martial 
law.  One  said  to  me,  "We  can  actually 
police  this  country  now."  So  far  the 
status  of  the  Capitulations  has  not  been 
decided  upon.  Again  the  policy  of  the 
British  of  avoiding  embarrassing  issues. 
But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  power  of  the 
consuls  has  gone  for  good. 

UTTLE  DANGER  OF  REVOLUTION 

The  military  situation,  which  attracted 
me  to  Egypt,  1  found  to  be  the  least  im- 
portant.   It  is  simple  and  is  not  subject 

to  much  change.  The  delta  of  the  Nile, 
inhabited  by  fellahin,  is  productive  of 
neither  good  military  nor  revolutionary 
material.  It  is  content  to  be  protected 
and  lorded  over  by  British  troops.  The 
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fighting  spirit  is  among  the  Bedouins  of 
the  desert,  particularly  the  Senussi  to  the 
west.  German  and  Turkish  influence  has 
been  exerted  among  them,  and  thev  were 
led  to  believe  they  could  back  the  English 
to  the  seashore  as  they  did  with  the  Ital- 
ians in  Tripoli.  They  soon  found  they 
could  not  do  it,  as  the  British  troops  had 
garrisoned  the  oases,  and  were  in  t^gypt  in 
such  lart;c  numbers  as  to  make  a  desert 
attack  on  them  impossible.  The  Egyp- 
tian Government  has  also  assumed  an 
attitude  that  the  Senussi  are  not  really 
unfriendly,  and,  while  tribes  under  Senussi 
influence  have  fought  several  lively  desert 
battles  with  British  troops,  blame  has 
never  been  placed  on  the  Grand  Senussi, 
the  head  of  the  Jesuitical  religious  order  to 
which  they  all  belong,  and,  even  at  the 
time  of  these  minor  battles,  correspond- 
ence and  even  personal  communication 
with  him  has  continued  unbroken. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL  SAFE 

The  only  other  military  danger  to  the 
quiet  of  Egypt  is  an  attack  on  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  my  observations  in  Egypt  lead 
me  to  the  belief  that  the  Canal  cannot  be 
successfully  attacked,  as  long  as  there 
are  anywhere  near  as  many  soldiers  in 
Egypt  as  at  present.  The  Canal  is  forti- 
fied for  a  long  distance  to  the  eastward, 
the  only  direction  from  which  an  attack 
can  come,  and,  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea  form  the  ends  of  the  British 
lines,  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the  British 
flank.  That  leaves  the  only  military 
possibility  a  direct  attack  against  prepared 
defenses  close  to  the  base,  while  the  attack- 
ing party  must  bring  ammunition  and 
supplies,  notably  water,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  across  a  desert.  So  the 
military  advantages  are  all  in  favor  of 
the  British  and  will  probably  remain  so 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Turks 
may  make  an  attack  even  before  this  is 
printed,  but  it  can  hardly  succeed,  and, 
if  made,  the  purpose  of  it  will  probably 
be  merely  a  show  of  force  for  political 
effect  upon  the  desert  tribes. 


D'S  WORK 

The  Sudan  has  played  so  large  a  f>ait 

in  the  news  for  twenty  years,  one  naturally 
expects  it  to  be  an  important  element  in 
the  Egyptian  military  situation.  It  is, 
in  a  static  way.  It  is  absolutely  domin- 
ated by  the  British  Sirdar*  and  that  is 
the  whole  story. 

NATIONALISM  NOT  AN  ISSUE 

I  expected  to  find  in  Egypt  an  influen- 
tial nationalist  party,  but  it  hardly  exists, 
even  as  a  sentiment.  There  are  malcon- 
tents, many  of  them,  but  they  are  only  in 
a  few  instances  Egyptians.  They  are  of 
Turkish  blood  who  came  to  Egypt  under 
the  Khediviate.  They  talk  hotly  against 
the  English,  but,  sifted  down,  I  found  their 
complaint  to  be  chiefly  that  the  Eni^uh 
treat  them  as  inferiors,  which  is  galling 
to  a  proud  race.  Rut  they  prefer  to  sub- 
mit to  it  rather  than  have  the  Turks 
again  to  rule  over  them. 

Nationalism  is  not  an  issue.  Feeling 
is  not  sufficiently  coherent,  and  the  people 
of  the  Delta  care  only  for  their  land  and 
cannot  be  moved  politically.  They  could 
never  be  stirred  even  in  the  past  when  they 
were  mistreated,  unjustly  taxed,  and 
kicked  about.  Now  they  have  fair  treat- 
ment and  are  let  alone.  I  should  call 
them  the  most  hopeless  revolutionary 
material  1  have  ever  seen. 

But  the  British  control  is  not  absolute. 
The  other  European  Powers  still  have  a 
finger,  at  least,  on  Egypt.  France  has 
stuck  to  the  letter  of  the  Capitulations,  and 
has  still  a  considerable  influence.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  bit  jealous  of  England's  influence 
in  the  land  which  Napoleon  said  should 
always  be  French,  a  jealousy  that  has 
not  been  entirely  cured  by  the  war.  It 
has  done  nothing  to  embarrass  its  ally,  of 
course.  In  fact  it  has  been  of  real  assist- 
ance, but  is  not  prone  to  give  up  its  few 
remaining  prerogatives.  For  instance, 
when  I  finish  what  I  am  now  writing  in 
Alexandria,  I  shall,  on  account  of  the  un- 
certain condition  of  the  mails,  put  on  one 
copy  French  stamps  and  mail  it  in  the 
French  post  office  of  Alexandria. 
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RECENTLY  there  came  to  my 
notice  another  repetition  of  the 
old  story  portraying  the  experi- 
ences of  a  man  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  buy  a  pecan  and 
Satsuma  orange  grove  in  one  of  the  South- 
ern states.  The  man  was  indignant — vio- 
lently indignant  when  he  found  out  that  he 
had  been  fleeoed—^that  (according  to  his 
statement)  the  Satsuma  orange  was  not 
marketable,  the  country  he  went  into  was 
flat,  ugly,  without  telephones  or  congenial 
neighbors;  that  on  his  first  purchase,  a 
horse,  he  was  cheated,  and  because  of  end- 
less number  of  other  grievances. 

Of  course  the  story  is  true — undoubt- 
edly true — but  in  buying  a  farm  the 
ordinary  city  business  man  seems  to 
forget  all  principles  of  business  and  be- 
comes a  fatuous  idealist.  He  forgets  the 
hard  facts  of  life  and  dreams  dreams  of  the 
bucolic  life,  the  freedom  of  the  farm,  the 
pleasure  of  jumping  out  of  bed  every  morn- 
ing and  riding  out  over  his  domain,  a  free 
man  who  has  at  last,  thank  Heaven, 
broken  away  from  the  shackles  and  sordid- 
ness  of  a  dttkworm  life.  And  it  is  in  this 
frame  of  mind  that  some  real  estate  man 
finds  him.  Apples  in  Massachusetts  or 
Virginia,  irrigated  land  in  Arizona  or 
Montana,  peaches  in  Georgia  or  North 
Carolina,  oranges  and  pecans  in  Florida; 
the  cotton  plantation,  the  truck  farm,  the 
cattle  ranch — any  one  of  these  in  the 
mouth  of  a  good  real  estate  man  can  be 
made  to  seem  more  worth  while  than  a 
seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange  or  the  promise 
of  a  harp  in  the  Heavenly  choir.  The  joys 
— and  there  are  joys  in  abundance — in  the 
ownership  of  a  farm,  an  orchard,  or  a 
ranch;  in  the  free  feeling  of  room,  in  the 
draught  of  clear  fresh  country  air  to  dty- 
fed  lungs«  in  unbounded  health  are  easily 


portrayed  in  a  manner  to  make  Cicero 
ashamed  of  his  oratory.  And  then  if  the 
tired  business  man  doesn't  immediately 
lay  down  his  first  payment,  there  are  the 
stories — true  and  authenticated — of  so- 
and-so  who  has  just  made  a  fortune  raising 
apples  or  peaches  or  celery  or  what-not, 
only  three  miles  from  the  farm  which  is  for 
sale  for  a  song— really  being  given  away. 

It  is  irresistible,  the  call  of  the  soil,  to  the 
clerk  and  the  business  man  alike.  I  know, 
for  1  have  been  both  the  clerk  in  a  city 
office,  the  land  buyer  and  farmer,  and  the 
real  estate  man.  To-day,  you  or  any  man 
who  owns  a  farm  can  go  down  to  Wall 
Street,  into  any  club  in  New  York  or 
Chicago  or  Boston,  and  talk  farm  and  free- 
dom and  get  more  listeners  than  can  an 
authority  on  national  defense.  And  lis- 
teners become  buyers,  you  know. 

But  to  return  to  the  business  man  who 
buys.  If  it  were  a  pair  of  shoes,  he  would 
certainly  go  to  the  store  and  see  them  be- 
fore buying — not  only  because  he  wants 
them  to  fit  but  because  it  is  common  sense 
to  see  that  he  is  getting  his  money's  worth. 
If  he  were  buying  out  another  business,  he 
would  look  most  carefully  into  it  and  most 
likely  hire  an  expert  to  report  up>on  it.  If 
he  were  even  buying  a  house  in  the  suburbs 
to  live  in,  he  would  go  out  to  investigate 
it.  But  whoi  he  buys  a  farm — and,  mind 
you,  in  many  cases  a  farm  on  the  proceeds  of 
which  he  not  only  intends  but  has  to  live  - 
he  suddenly  becomes  unbalanced  mentally 
and  doesn't  investigate  at  all.  Hypno- 
tized by  the  wonderful  stories  he  has  been 
told  and  the  pictures  and  data  he  has  been 
shown,  he  wakes  up  one  morning  a  thous- 
and miles  away  in  a  strange  place  with  a 
deed  for  an  unknown  piece  or  parcel  of 
land  and  a  dazed  feeling  that  he  has  taken 
a  momentous  step.  He  has. 
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I  have  had  people  stop  me  when  I  have 
told  them  this  and  say  that  no  sensible  man 

can  do  such  a  thing.  I  can  cite  case  after 
case.  In  Florida  not  many  years  ago  a 
real  estate  organization  sold  farms  in  the 
Everglades,  and  sold  a  lot  of  them,  too,  to 
people  in  the  Northern  cities.  Parts  of  the 
Everglades  are  very  fertile,  but  upon  in- 
vestigation it  turned  out  that  the  cost  of 
clearing  these  particular  beautiful  farms 
was  ten  times  what  they  were  worth- 
along  with  a  number  of  other  insarmoont- 
able  drawbacks.  That  firm  was  dishonest. 
However,  there  are  sight-unseen  farm  real 
estate  organizations  that  are  honest  enough. 
One  that  I  know  of  in  the  South  bought  a 
tract  of  land  for  about  a  dollar  an  acre  and 
is  busy  to-day  sdiing  that  land  m  small 
farms  to  people  in  New  Jersey  for  fi$ 
an  acre.  It  is  good  land  which  will  grow 
cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  etc.,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely undeveloped  and  will  remain  so  un- 
less some  of  these  absentee  landlords  open 
it  up  at  another  cost  of  II40  an  acre. 
Then  the  land  will  be  worth  all  they  have 
put  into  it. 

THE  NEED  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Bet  let  me  show  you  why  this  sight- 
unseen  buying  is  so  very,  very  foolish.  Here 
is  a  man  who  has  lived  in  the  city  ail  his 
life  and  has  finally,  with  part  of  his  life's 
savings,  bought  a  farm  a  thousand  miles 
from  his  desk.  At  last  he  is  going  to  be 
free  free!  Now  admitting  that  he  has 
bought  a  good  farm;  one  that  is  in  good  con- 
dition, in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  living  for  Mr.  Business 
Man  and  his  family:  has  Mr.  Business 
Man  thought  of  the  other  essentials  to 
farming  success?  Here  are  the  questions 
that  first  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  thinking 
farmer  once  he  has  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  desirability  of  the  land  and  houses: 
I.  Is  there  a  school  for  my  children  and  a 
church  near  by?  2.  What  kind  of  neigh- 
bors will  I  have?  3.  Is  the  country  health- 
ful— is  there  malaria,  etc.?  4.  What  kind 
of  transportation  facilities  will  I  have? 
5.  And,  if  he  is  an  up-to-date  farmer,  what 
kind  of  markets  and  where?  The  wrong 
answer  to  any  one  of  those  questions  may 
easily  ruin  any  farm  in  the  world. 

The  late  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  who 


founded  the  Farm  Demonstration  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  once 

said  in  effect  that  there  is  not  a  piece  of 
land  in  the  United  States  that  cannot  be 
made  to  raise  some  marketable  crop.  So 
when  it  comes  to  just  finding  farm  land,  a 
prospective  farmer  has  forty-eight  states 
full  of  land  from  which  to  pick. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  I  was  riding 
through  a  section  of  country  which  had 
been  opened  up  into  beautiful  cotton  farms 
during  the  previous  decade.  Neariy  all 
the  settlers  had  come  from  the  mountains 
in  the  western  end  of  the  state,  and  they 
were  hard-working,  thrifty,  capable  farmers. 
As  I  rode  along  1  noticed  that  on  two 
of  the  farms  the  houses  were  closed 
and  the  fields  growing  up  in  weeds.  A 
little  farther  on  1  found  a  farmer  1  knew 
packing  his  household  furniture  on  his 
wagon  preparatory  to  leaving.  I  rode 
in  and  asked  him  where  he  was  moving  to. 

"Me  and  the  ol'  woman  was  kinder 
figurin'  on  movm'  back  up  home  (in  the 
mountains).  Hits  too  kmcsome  doum 
here  fer  her." 

"  Isn't  the  farming  all  right?"  1  asked. 

"  Best  1  ever  seed,"  was  his  answer,  "  but 
the  chillun  have  ter  walk  five  miles  ter 
school  and  church  is  eig|it  miles  away" — 
and  he  drove  off. 

It  did  not  take  long,  1  can  assure  you,  to 
see  that  a  school  and  a  church  were  put  in 
that  neighborhood — and  to-day,  two  years 
later,  instead  of  a  decreasing  population, 
there  are  twice  as  many  prosperous  farms 
there — and  Sam  and  his  wife  and  children 
have  returned  from  "up  home"  and  are 
living  happy  and  prosperous  in  the  very 
place  they  forsook  two  years  ago. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  HEALTHFUL  COUNTRY 

And  health  is  just  as  important.  Some 
of  the  best  farmiri!!  land  in  America  i) 
unavailable  on  account  of  the  health  prob- 
lem. Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
by  private  individuals,  companies,  rail- 
roads, states,  and  the  Federal  Government 
to  eradicate  disease  indigenous  to  certain 
localities  in  the  United  States.  Once  I 
had  occasion  to  spend  two  months  in  one 
of  the  lowland  towns  kx>king  at  land.  Sel- 
dom have  I  ever  seen  more  beautiful  farms, 
and  the  people  of  the  town  outdid  them- 
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selves  to  entertain  me.  Truck  land, 
Uve-stock  land,  alfalfa,  blue  grass — land  to 
make  any  farmer  envious.  And  nearly  all 
of  it  for  sale.  Why?  A  thousand  diflerent 
reasons,  all  seemingly  good.  But  none  of 
them  the  real  reason.  1  asked  about 
health.  The  mountains  of  Gobrado  or 
the  Baths  of  Germany  could  not  compare 
with  their  country  for  real  health.  As  for 
malaria — there  never  was  a  case  in  the 
country.  Yet  every  time  1  entered  the 
drug  store  the  first  thing  that  caught  my 
eye  was  a  pyramid  four  feet  hi^  of  a 
patent  malaria  cure  in  big  yellow  boxes. 
And  that  was  the  real  secret  of  why  land 
was  cheap  and  most  of  it  was  for  sale. 

Not  long  ago,  there  was  in  New  York  a 
man  who  sold  shares  in  a  great  apple  or- 
chard he  was  promoting  in  one  of  the  great 
apple  sections  of  this  country.  One  of 
the  prospective  investors  had  the  fore- 
thought to  journey,  unknown  to  the  pro- 
moter, down  to  the  land  of  the  new  com- 
pany. There  was  no  question  that  the 
land  was  all  the  promoter  said  it  was. 
It  was  wondeifid  apple  countiy— but  it 
was  eleven  miles  over  an  almost  impassable 
road  from  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
Even  if  the  company  ever  grew  any  apples 
It  could  never  have  shipped  any,  for  the 
cost  of  getting  them  to  tike  station  would 
have  more  than  eaten  up  the  profit. 

STUDY  THE  MARKETS 

Then  another  point:  markets.  Take  a 
simple  instance.  Around  every  centre  of 
population  there  naturally  grows  a  truck 

farming  community;  and  around  the  great 
northeastern  population  centre  of  the 
country  the  trucking  business  spreads  out  a 
thousaiid  miles,  with  New  York  as  the 
centre  of  a  series  of  concentric  arcs.  The 
radii  of  these  arcs  are  governed  by  two 
considerations:  the  number  of  hours  from 
New  York  and  the  season  of  the  year 
the  crops  come  in.  l  ake  two  cases:  one 
farmer  lives  ten  hours  from  New  York, 
and,  during  the  season,  he  can  gather  his 
truck  in  the  morning,  load  it  in  refrigerator 
cars  in  the  afternoon,  and  have  it  delivered 


in  New  York  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
Another  farmer  lives  fifteen  hours  from 
New  York:  he  has  not  got  time  to  gather 

and  load  his  prcxluce  on  the  same  day  as 
farmer  No.  i,  so  he  might  as  well  be 
twenty-four  as  five  hours  farther  away 
from  New  York.  This  is  just  a  simple  case 
—there  are  many  ramifications  of  it;  it  is 
worth  while  studying  markets. 

Mind  you,  I  am  not  decrying  farming. 
Farming  is  the  ideal  life.  But  1  am  trying 
to  show  you  the  great  mistakes  of  the  man 
who  was  indignant  about  the  farm  that  he 
bought.  After  all,  it  was  his  own  fault,  for 
he  did  not  take  the  ordinary  precautions 
of  a  good  business  man.  He  knew  nothing 
about  what  he  was  buying.  He  has  gone 
back  to  his  Northern  home  with  an  un- 
salable farm  on  his  hands.  If  he  had  spent 
10  per  cent,  of  the  money  he  has  lost  in 
either  personally  investigating  or  sending 
some  reliable  man  to  investigate  before 
buying  the  land  he  would  have  saved  both 
his  pocketbook  and  his  indignation. 

GOOD  RULES  FOR  FARM  BUYING 

When  buying  a  farm  remember  that 
farming  is  as  much  of  a  business  as  making 
bricks  is,  and  investigate  as  closely  as  if 
you  were  about  to  buy  a  business.  If  you 
satisfy  the  following  six  essential  rules,  you 
cannot  go  far  wrong: 

I.  Be  perfectly  certain  that  your  neigh- 
bors are  congenial,  for  farming  in  an  un- 
congenial neighborhood  is  impossible. 

3.  Locate  near  a  school  and  a  church— 
you  can  get  labor  easier  even  if  you  do  not 
use  them  yourself. 

3.  Be  sure  the  country  is  healthful — ^and 
the  water  pure. 

4.  Look  well  into  the  transportatton  fa- 
cilities: roads,  railroads,  and  rates. 

5.  Find  out  where  the  markets  are. 

6.  Then  buy  a  good  piece  of  farm  land. 
If  you  fulfil  these  six  conditions,  and 

there  are  plenty  of  such  places  in  the 
United  States— and  you  are  willing  to 
work,  really  work— you  will  find  health 
and  prosperity  and  abounding  happiness 
on  a  farm. 
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THE  GERMAN  "DRIFT  TO  THE  EAST**  AT  ERZERUM— ABDUL- 
HAMID's  PROPHECY  COMING  TRUE 

BY 

W.  MORTON  FULLERTON 


THE  Persian  question  is  twenty- 
five  centuries  old.  Cyrus  and 
Tissaphernes  have  been  dead 
twenty-three  hundred  years*  but 
theirs  is' a  modem  case.  For 
the  last  ten  years  foresighted  statesmen 
knew  that  Persia  would  become  an  essen- 
tial vortex  in  the  gigantic  whirlpool  of  any 
planetary  war.  During  the  movement  that 
I  have  called  "  The  Checkmate  of  Saloniki/' 
their  previsions  were  confirmed  by  certain 
startling  events.  The  sense  of  these  events 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

The  old  road  out  of  the  Babylonian  low- 
lands was,  in  401  B.  C,  when  the  famous 
Ten  Thousand  of  Xenophon  retreated 
after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  what  it  is 
to-day;  what  the  Russians  found  it  in  191 5 
and  are  finding  it  at  this  hour;  and  what  it 
might  have  ceased  to  be  two  years  before 
the  Great  War,  if  only  Sir  Edward  Grey 
had  met  with  less  parliamentary  opposition 
from  certain  groups,  fearful  less  the  Russian 
project  of  the  Trans-Iranian  railroad  might 
bring  the  Cossack  to  the  gates  of  India. 
They  were  few  in  England  in  1912  who 
divined  that  the  sdider  the  cof^ration 
of  Russia  and  England  in  Persia  the  better 
it  would  be  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  Beliuum  and 
of  Serbia,  any  greater  crime  against 
humanity  had  seemed  unthinlcable.  Yet, 
with  the  collusion,  if  not  at  the  in- 
stigation, of  Berlin,  the  Young  Turks  de- 
vised an  even  grander  infamy.  In  March, 
1915,  the  Ottoman  Government  began  to 
carry  out  a  systematic  plan  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Armenian  race,  triumphant 
rival  of  the  German  commercial  traveler, 
and  within  six  months  nearly  a  million 


Armenians  had  been  massacred.  Even 
the  Pope,  Benedict  XV,  who  had  main- 
tained throughout  the  war  a  surprising 
Olympian  detachment,  greatly  resembling 
that  dassical  impartiality  of  Pontius  Pilate 
so  stubbornly  persisted  in  by  the  Wash- 
ington Government,  uttered  in  an  en- 
cyclical a  reftex  cry  of  horror. 

But  on  February  16,  191 6,  Nemesis  ap- 
peared. The  Grand  Duke  NichoUs  flung 
to  the  breeze  on  the  ancient  battlements 
of  Erzerum  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew.  The 
capture  of  Erzerum  was  not  only  the  most 
decisive  military  event  of  the  Great  War, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Mame  and  before 
the  battle  at  Verdun;  it  was  also  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  over  barbarism  of  which 
history  has  record.  It  is  reported  that 
when  the  Young  Turks  declared  war 
against  Russia  in  1914,  they  asked  the  aged 
Abdul-Hamid  his  opinion  of  the  situation. 
His  reply  was  curt:  "You  are  playing  your 
last  card.  You  run  the  risk  of  losing  either 
Constantinople  or  Bagdad;  but  the  loss  of 
either  means  the  total  ruin  of  Turkey." 

One  may  think  what  one  likes  of  the 
Sultan  Abdul-Hamid.  He  is  now  watching 
from  the  slits  of  his  mushrabiyeb  the 
cnmibling  of  Turkey,  and  his  thoughts 
must  be  long,  long  thoughts.  But  no  ver- 
dict will  weaken  the  conviction  of  those 
who  know  that  he  was  a  great  Ottoman, 
and  that  he  was  a  great  Ottoman  states* 
man.  Abdul-Hamid  knew  Europe.  In 
face  of  the  one  Power,  Russia,  that  threat- 
ened to  wrest  from  him  Constantinople,  he 
perfectly  understood  that,  whatever  the 
audacities  of  Ottoman  policy,  prudence 
forbade  the  Caliphate  to  alienate  the 
Powers,  a  cardinal  article  of  whose  creed 
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was  the  "maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empiie/' 

In  the  early  part  of  191 4,  a  few  months 

before  the  Great  War,  and  just  after  the 
Turco-Italian,  the  Turco-Balkan,  and  the 
Inter-Balkan  Wars,  I  wrote  as  follows: 

PAN-SLAVISM — OR  PAN-GERMANISM 

The  destruction  of  Turkey,  the  disintegration 
of  Islamism,  is  the  downfall  of  a  moss-grown  but 
singularly  venerable  and  solid  portion  of  the 
rampart  of  world-peace.  For  England  and  for 
France  it  seemed  to  be  the  disappearance  of  a 
necessary  barrier  to  the  expansion  of  the  rival 
Powers,  first  Austria,  then  Germany,  into  the 
rich  regions  of  the  Middle  East.  During  cen- 
turies the  "integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire" 
was,  for  the  old  time  diplomacy,  one  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  its  compass,  a  cat^orical 
imperative,  as  it  were,  of  diplomatic  dogma. 
It  was  held  that  the  prestige  and  the  security  of 
France  and  England  demanded  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  intact  IsUunism.  The  liquidation 
of  Islamism,  begun  by  the  French  in  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco,  pursued  by  the  British  in 
Egypt,  and  now  by  the  Italians  in  Tripoli,  is 
rapidly  being  consummated,  since  the  burst  of 
Slav  nationalism  in  the  two  Balkan  wars,  by 
the  financial  and  industrial  expropriation  «)f  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia.  Over  the  giant 
blocks  of  the  fallen  rampart  the  Pan-German, 
the  Pan-Slav,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Latin 
tide  is  now  streaming  in  a  relentless  flood.  The 
only  resource  of  France  and  England — as  part- 
ners of  the  one  dread  and  mysterious  Power 
_that  has  always  desired  the  destruction  of 
Turkey — is  to  favor  the  consolidation  of  the 
Slav  States  of  the  Balkans,  and  to  further, 
against  Pan-Germanism,  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  nusftia.  An  impregnable  Pan-Slav 
world  alone  can  now  act  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  growing  might  of  the  German  Empire  in 
regions  remote  from  the  zones  of  attraction  of 
England  and  France.  An  impregnable  Pan- 
Slav  world  alone  can.  in  the  Middle  Fast,  by 
its  very  existence  and  by  its  potential  momen- 
^  tum,  permit  the  two  Powers  criT  Westoti  Europe 
to  work  out  their  coronKm  as  well  as  their  in- 
dividual destiny  in  peace. 

If  the  Triple  Entente  Powers  had  medi- 
tated such  verities  as  these,  and  acted  on 
thein,  the  Serbian  people  would  not  have 
been  swept  from  their  soil  and  homes  and 
l^t  to  be  garnered  by  the  Allies  on  the 
shores  of  the  ''bitter  Adriatic."  But  this 
is  not  for  the  moment  the  point  that 
matters.  1  have  recalled  this  passage  be- 


cause it  formulates  a  conception  of  the 
interplay  of  European  and  Asiatic  political 
elements,  in  which  Germany  and  Russia 
would  certainly  have  acquiesced  at  the 
time,  but  to  the  truth  of  which,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  shock  of  the  explosion  of 
August.  1914,  England  and  France  would 
hardly  have  opened  even  yet  their  eyes. 
However,  a  growing  suspicion  of  the  reality 
of  these  verities  was,  indeed,  becoming 
articulate  both  in  Downing  Street  and  at 
the  Quai  d'Orsay,  during  the  last  years  that 
preceded  the  Great  War. 

Anglo-Russian  enmity  had  long  balked 
all  efforts  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  jMiddle  East.  When  the  Russian 
Army  camped  in  1877  in  sight  of  the  min- 
arets of  Stamboul,  it  found  the  ironclads  of 
England  anchored  in  the  offing.  The 
Slav  peril  was  for  a  century — from  the 
time  of  Napoleon — the  bugaboo  of  British 
statesmen.  The  fanatical  resolution  to 
preserve  at  all  costs  the  "integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire"  was  immensely  en- 
hanced thereby.  But  England  and  France 
were  long  in  realizing  that  this  was  a  situa- 
tion by  which  only  Germany  could  profit. 
The  two  secular  aims  of  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  are:  Germanization  of  the  Slavs, 
Prassianizatbn  of  the  Ottonums.  These 
processes  could  advance  almost  untram- 
meled  so  long  as  Russia  and  lin^;bnd  gazed 
at  each  other  askance  in  the  Dardanelles, 
on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  and  over 
the  passes  of  the  Himalayas.  And  it  was 
one  of  the  rare  statesmanlike  perspicacities 
of  the  British  Foreign  Oflfke  under  Sir  ^ 
Edward  Grey  when  it  perceived,  two  or 
three  years  before  the  Great  War,  that 
since  the  time  seemed  to  have  come  to 
liquidate  great  arrears  of  misunderstanding 
with  Russia,  England  and  Russia  would 
do  well  to  cooperate  fearlessly  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  dike  against  the  rising  tide 
of  Fan-Germanism. 

THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  AWAKENING 

When  the  Young  Turks,  abandoning  the 
safe,  traditional  policy  of  an  AbduI-1  lamid, 
threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Germans,  even 
the  most  suspicious  and  imperialistic  of 
England's  Indian  statesmen  began  to 
understand  the  real  interests  of  England. 
It  was  seen  that  the  fate  of  Turkey  was 
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interesting — no  less  interesting,  I  leaven 
knew,  than  it  had  always  been  -  but  that 
it  was  interesting  not  in  and  for  itself,  not 
in  consequence  of  the  authority  of  a  now 
dead  dogma  as  to  "integrity/'  but  only  as 
part  of  the  vaster  strategic  problem  of  the 
fate  of  the  world.  lUit  when  the  Great 
W  ar  broke,  Russia  alone  saw  clearly  from 
the  outset  the  place  of  the  Turkish  problem 
in  the  whole  complex  network  of  problems; 
the  value  of  Constantinople;  the  fact  that 
Constantinople  was,  indeed,  the  strategic 
limit  of  a  necessarily  planetary  war;  and 
it  was  not  Russia,  but  England,  who, 
drunk  with  the  new  revelation,  fancied  the 
problem  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  could  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  "a  legitimate 
war  gamble,"  like  the  Gallipoli  and  Har- 
danelles  expeditions  of  Mr.  Churchill  and 
M.  Augagneur. 

THE  GRAND  DUKE  GOES  TO  THE  CAUCASUS 

Thus,  while  England  and  France  were 
"gambling"  in  the  Balkans  with  the  sar- 
donic Time-Spirit,  incarnate  in  the  I  sar  of 
the  Bulgars,  and  organizing  at  the  same 
time  holocausts  of  Australian,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Algerian  troops  on  the  heights  of 
Anzac  and  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  Russia 
had  not  forgotten  that  Germany  was  in- 
triguing with  the  Turks  a  thousand  miles 
away.  Persia  was  now  the  mark  that  was 
being  aimed  at.  Russia  alone,  with  her 
keener  sense  for  Eastern  affairs,  seemed  to 
be  alive  to  the  danger — although  mysteri- 
ous Anglo-Indian  forces  were  vaguely 
known  to  be  advancing  from  Koweyt  up 
the  Mesopotamian  valleys  toward  Bagdad. 
The  Turco-German  menace  was,  indeed, 
particularly  disquieting  for  the  masters  of 
India  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Pan- 
Germanic  dreams  had  long  been  methodi- 
cally developed  in  the  Middle  East. 
When,  on  September  5th,  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  was  appointed  to  the  Caucasus, 
it  was  evident  that  Russia,  at  all  events, 
perceived  that  the  plateau  of  Iran,  which 
had  long  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  glacis 
of  the  Work!  Empire  of  the  Hohenzollems, 
was  now  a  critical  danger  point,  and  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  she  meant 
to  conserve  her  position,  not  only  in  Persia 
proper  but  in  the  regions  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  seas. 


On  September  5,  191 5,  then,  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  who  had  been  for  an  entire 
year  in  chief  command  on  the  Russo- 
German  front,  was  transferred  to  the 
Caucasus.  Since  June  a  terrific  German 
ofTensive  from  Lemberg  to  Warsaw  and 
from  Warsaw  to  the  Baltic,  had  carried 
Von  I  lindenburg's  and  Von  Mackcnsen's 
armies  hurtling  over  fortress  after  fortress 
almost  into  the  heart  of  Russia.  City 
after  city  had  fallen,  until  the  worid  woiH 
dered  whether  Petrograd  itself  were  not  in 
danger,  and  if  the  fate  of  the  Moscow  of  a 
century  ago  were  not  in  store  for  it.  There- 
upon, apparent  climax  to  these  disasters, 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  transferred 
to  the  Caucasus.  Had  he.  then,  been 
relieved  of  his  command,  and  was  he  being 
relegated  in  disgrace  to  an  unimportant 
theatre  of  the  war — or  rather  into  one  of 
the  wings?  For  the  great  world-public, 
whose  vision  had  never  swept  so  far  aliekl» 
no  other  interpretation  seemed  so  plausible. 

On  their  western  front  the  Germans  held 
solidly  three  or  four  million  men  of  the 
enemy  virtually  immobile  in  their  trenches. 
From  Flanders  to  the  Vosg^  the  line  had 
hardly  wavered  since  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne.  Russia  appeared  to  be  half 
crushed,  paralyzed  for  all  ofTensive  action 
for  many  months.  Lest  her  army  utterly 
despair,  the  ''Little  Father"  had  come 
down  into  the  trenches  from  far-away 
Tsarskoi-Selo  and  was  rallying  his  badly 
punished  tr(X)ps.  But  the  great  leader, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  the  once  firm,  gigantic 
stride,  whom  the  world  had  counted  on  to 
take  Berlin  by  a  Cossack  driv^  had  van- 
ished into  the  misty  East. 

Russia's  deviation  from  the  great  war 

At  the  same  time,  Russia  was  displaying 
the  most  singular  indifference  as  to  the 
Balkans.  Why  did  she  not  act  more 
energetically  in  Bessarabia  and  nudge 

Rumania  out  of  her  so  exasperating  in- 
ertia? Why  the  interview  of  her  Foreign 
Minister,  spread  broadcast  just  at  the 
most  Cfitica]  moments  of  the  negotiations 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Balkan  League, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Balkans  were,  after 
all,  "only  of  secondar>'  interest,"  and  that 
the  fate  of  Germany  would  be  decided 
elsewhere?    Why,  when  Serbia,  the  pet 
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ward  of  Russia,  was  now  at  last  exposed  to 
the  most  piteous  and  tragic  fate,  why  this 

calm  and  callous  comment?  Why  this 
cof}l,  platonic  approbation  onlv  of  a  Saloniki 
expedition?  Why  this  unrutiled  demeanor 
of  Ptetrograd.  when  it  beheld  the  British 
Dominion  armies  reembarking  from  the 
Peninsula  of  Gallipoli.  which  had  so  long 
seemed  to  be  the  open  road  to  Constanti- 
nople a  Constantinople  which  England 
appeared  likely  to  preempt  before  the 
Tsai^s  troops,  fulfiUuigthe  Russian  dream* 
cooki  attend  Mass  at  St.  Sophia? 

REASONS  FOR  THE   ERZERUM  CAMPAIGN 

Why,  if  it  was  not  because  Russia  was 
hent  on  solving,  if  possible,  the  problem 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Middle  East  in 
her  own  way?  Why,  if  it  was  not  becnise 
she  had  conceived  a  larger  strategic  synthe- 
sis than  her  allies,  and  jealously  longed  to 
carry  her  plan  successfully  through  for  the 
glory  of  Slavdom,  unassisted,  if  that  might 
be,  by  either  Britisher  or  Fienchman? 
No  one  had  foreseen  so  clearly  as  she  the 
special  reasons,  not  only  for  seizing  the 
event  of  the  Great  War  to  solve  the  Asiatic 
problems  of  the  Powers,  but  for  enlarging 
the  mffitaiy  front,  at  whatever  peril  of 
prolongmg  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  special  recent 
reasons  why  Russia  should  be  particularly 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  Middle  East. 
She  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  it  was 
she  herself  who  was  largely  responsible 
for  what  was  now  taking  place  there.  She 
might  easily  ask  herself,  at  last,  if  she  were 
not  reaping  the  first  fatal  consequences  of 
the  famous  "Pact  of  Potsdam"  of  1910. 
Just  as  m  1909,  after  the  premonitory 
frictiaQ  between  Germany  and  France  in 
MoroocOr  Paris  and  Berlin  had  signed  an 
arrangement  which,  if  it  had  been  ap- 
plied during  (jnlv  a  few  years,  would  have 
shattered  the  Triple  Entente,  so  in  1910, 
at  Potsdam,  after  the  ten^  between 
Russia  and  Germany  caused  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Tsar  and 
Emperor  had  come  to  an  understanding 
relative  to  Middle  Eastern  questions, 
which  appeared  to  imply  the  speedy  disin- 
tegration of  the  same  Triple  Entente. 
Shortly  afterward  King  Edward  died, 
and  Beriin  might  easily  flatter  itself  that 


the  rupture  of  the  Pact  between  the  West- 
em  Powers  would  speedily  be  accomplished 
and  that  Prussian  hegemony  was  about  to 
become  coterminous  with  the  boundaries 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

What  Berlin  thought  and  hoped  London 
and  Paris  dreaded.  And,  indeed,  it  re- 
quired, at  the  tim^  a  very  considerable 
sang-froid  not  to  jump  quickly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  severe  blow  had  been  dealt 
at  the  1  riple  Entente.  No  inscrutable 
mystery  surrowided  this  famous  Pact  of 
Potsdam;  and  yet,  few  international  ar- 
rangements during  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  less  clearly  understood.  What  had 
taken  place  at  Potsdam  was  generally 
declared  to  be  ominous.  The  ollicia' 
German  version  was  as  follows:  "  Russis 
agrees  not  to  oppose  the  project  of  tlM- 
Bagdad  Railway.  She  even  undertakes  to 
link  up  the  line  in  question  with  the  Russo. 
Persian  lines,  and  she  acknowledges  Ger- 
many's e(|ual  commercial  rights  in  Persia. 
On  the  other  hand  Germany  acknowledges 
Russia's  special  interests  in  Northern 
Persia,  as  regards  the  construction  of  rail- 
road routes  and  telegraph  lines."  In  other 
words,  as  has  been  remarked  by  M. 
Demorgny,  a  professor  of  international 
law  at  Tdieran,  one  of  the  most  competent 
observers  of  Middle  Eastern  questions: 
"The  Kaiser  said  to  the  Tsar,  'Help  me 
to  prolong  the  Bagdad  Railway,  and  1  will 
give  you  a  free  hand  in  Northern  Persia.'  " 

But  this  was  comparatively  nothing. 
In  the  halcyon  air  that  preceded  the  Great 
War  such  arrangements  were  as  abundant 
as  golden  motes.  What  was  really  inter- 
esting was  that  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg 
exchanged  at  Potsdam  reciprocal  promises 
not  to  join  any  combination  which  might 
be  hostile  to  either  Power.  As  an  event 
showing  where  the  wind  was  blowing  in 
Europe,  the  interview  of  Potsdam  and  the 
arrangement  signed  at  Potsdam,  following 
SO  dose  on  the  German  agreement  of  1909 
with  France,  were  of  grave  significance. 

For  what  had  become  of  the  AngIo> 
Russian  agreement  of  1007?  What,  in- 
deed? To  be  sure,  nothing  in  the  strict 
letter  of  the  Potsdam  Pact  could  be  cited 
as  being  in  positive  opposition  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Treaty.  Yet  nobody  in  Europe 
who  had  any  exact  acquaintance  with 
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German  methods — nobody,  above  all,  in 
Paris  and  in  London,  where  "Casablanca" 
and  "Tangier"  and  "Agadir"  were  still 
haunting  names — could  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  Gennany  meant  to  use  this  new  Pact 
with  Russia  as  a  device  for  ousting  England 
from  Persian  territory,  and  for  extending 
her  sway  in  Syria,  across  Anatolia  and 
Mesoi>otamia,  and  into  the  Nile  Valley. 

PAN-GERMANISM  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  item  of  the 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  of  1907  could 
serve  to  hamper  this  Pan-German  plan? 
All  that  that  Agreement  had  proposed  to 
accomplish  was  to  delimit  certain  economic 
and  political  spheres  of  influence  in  Persia. 
Russia  was  to  be  confined,  roughly  speak- 
ing, in  the  north,  and  England  in  the  south. 
An  uncertain  neutral  zone  was  recognized 
by  both  as  being  beyond  the  region  of 
either's  protectorate.  The  two  Powers 
did,  indeed,  undertake  to  preserve  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Persia,  and 
they  recognized  the  principle  of  the  "Open 
Door."  But  the  important  fact  seemed  to 
be  that  Russia,  notwithstanding  this 
arrangement,  had  agreed  with  Germany  to 
withdraw  all  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
the  Pan-German  projects  in  Mesopotamia; 
that,  indeed,  she  had  agreed  to  further 
those  projects,  nncl  w;is  thereby  apparently 
leaving  in  the  lurch  the  Power,  Great 
Britain,  who  was  chiefly  interested  in 
thwarting  the  steady  advance  of  Germany 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  toward  Egypt, 
and  toward  India.  The  Power,  in  fact, 
whose  special  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Russia  had  explicitly  acknowledged  during 
the  negotiatbns-~as  is  specified  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey  annexed  to  the  conven- 
tion of  1907 — was  thus  abandoned  to  her 
own  devices,  hung  up  in  mid-air,  like 
Mahomet's  cofTin,  somewhere  above  Bag- 
dad. 1 1  only  remained  for  England  to  fall 
into  line,  with  her  pacifically  accommodat- 
ing neighbor,  France,  in  the  procession 
of  nations  that  were  following  blindly  be- 
hind the  Pan-German  imperial  car. 

After  the  Pact  of  Potsdam,  pessimism 
evidently  seemed  to  be  a  not  irrational 
state  of  mind  in  London  and  in  Paris. 
But  in  Paris,  as  in  London,  statesmen  and 
publicists  were  too  prone,  as  always,  to 


look  at  the  events  in  question  through  their 

own  magnifying  passes;  whereas,  in  diplo- 
mnc\',  the  beginning  of  wisdom  is  to  learn 
how  to  adjust  one's  vision  to  the  eye-glass 
of  one's  neighbors,  whether  they  be  friends 
or  rivals.  It  required,  therefore,  I  repeat,  a 
certain  sang-froid  to  venture  to  reniark,tll 
1014  ("Problems  of  Power"),  with  TCgud 
to  the  Potsdam  agreement: 

The  French  public  did  not  know  that  Russian 
initiative  at  Potsdam  was  ultimately,  indeed,  to 
have  the  happiest  consequences  for  the  Triple 
Entente.  How  could  they  divine  that  at 
Potsdam  Russia,  with  her  keen  sense  and  liking 
for  Oriental  problems,  had  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  b^innings  of  that  rapid  liquida- 
tion of  Middle  Eastern  questions  which  the 
secret  negotiations  of  191  v  10 14  between 
Turkey  and  the  Powers  were  short !>  to  achieve, 
and  that,  although,  to  the  scandal  of  certain 
observers,  this  liquidation  was  to  do  away  for 
all  time  with  the  qrent  principle  of  the  "integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  the  range  of  the 
action  of  the  i  riplc  Entente  was  to  be  enlarged, 
and  the  common  interests  of  its  members  were 
to  be  consolidated. 

THE  GERMAN  DREAM  OP  OONgUEST 

The  sense  of  the  Pact  of  Potsdam,  there- 
fore, in  the  perspective  of  worid-liistory, 

was  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  rapid 

liquidation  of  Middle  Fastem  Questions 
which  was  carried  out  secretly  on  a  vast 
scale  just  before  the  Great  War.  This 
liquidation  left  the  Ottoman  Empire  vir- 
tually shattered,  in  the  form,  as  it  were,  of 
the  uncemented  blocks  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle, 
and  anv  attempt  henceforth  to  treat  it  as 
a  coherent  mass  could  only  result  in  its 
falling  in  pieces,  in  a  great  number  of  dis- 
parate parts,  to  which  a  half  dozen  Powers 
were  already  laying  claim.   William  II, 
master  of  the  still  subsisting  sources  of 
power  at  Omstantinople,  was  curiously 
and  industriously  striving  to  stop  the  fis- 
sures by  his  Pan-German  cement,  and  to 
make  an  organic  whole  of  the  disarticulated 
rotten  mass.    The  means  employed  were 
rapid  development  of  the  Bagdad  Railway, 
with  its  feelers  leading  into  the  Persian 
highlands;  reorganization  of  the  Turkish 
army—when  Goieral  Liman  von  Sanders 
arrived  in  Constantinople  the  Great  War 
was  already  in  being;  steady  commercial 
infiltration.   Persia,  for  the  T'urco^^erman 
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conspirators,  was  only  a  geographical 
hinterland  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
history  of  German  intrigues  in  Persia 
against  the  two  Powers  that  had  sworn  to 
protect  Persian  integrity,  and  of  German 
machinations  against  all  stable  government 
in  Persia,  is  one  of  the  essential  chapters  of 
the  history  of  the  Great  War,  and  should 
be  read  in  detail  in  such  an  admirable  book 
as  that  of  M.  Demori^ny,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made.  The  evocation 
of  anarchy  was,  indeed,  the  chief  concern 
of  Getmany  on  the  plateau  of  Iran,  and  the 
adminUe  idealism  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment unwittingly  contributed,  in  a 
famous  episode,  to  the  success  of  this 
policy,  in  a  word,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  with  M.  Sazonolf  (see  his  speech  to 
the  Duma  on  February  22,  1916): 

The  plans  for  the  domination  of  Germany 
over  the  Turkish  Empire  comprised  the  forma- 
tion of  an  enormous  German-Mussulman 
Empire,  extending  from  the  Scheldt  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Such  an  empire,  which  appears 
in  the  dreams  of  Pan-Germans  as  a  new  Cali- 
phate, to  which  by  historic  analogy  the  name 
"Caliphate  of  Berlin"  would  be  adapted,  is, 
according  to  them,  to  strike  a  mortal  bk>w  at 
the  tetoric  existence  cf  Rnisia  and  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  terrifying  dream,  but  God  is 
merciful!  Berlin  politicians  forget  that,  if  this 
empire  could  be  forged  under  the  German  ham- 
mer, it  would  not  last  a  single  day,  because  it 
would  lack  the  indispensable  to  support  its 
existence — suprcmac>'  of  the  sea.  Sfow,  for- 
tunately, this  supremacy  is  in  the  strong  hands 
of  our  glorious  Ally,  Great  Britain.  As  long 
as  it  is,  the  Caliphate  of  Berlin  win  not  menace 
our  existence. 

RUSSIA  MOVES  TO  CHECK  GERMANY 

It  was  with  the  grim  resolve  to  shatter 

the  already  colossal  scaffolding  of  this 
Caliphate  of  Berlin  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  set  out  for  the  Caucasus  on 
September  5,  1915,  in  the  circumstances 
that  1  have  analyzed.  Russia  had  waited 
for  a  century  in  order  to  solve  the  question 
of  the  Straits.  One  single  Power  still  lay 
athwart  her  dream  of  escaping  from  the 
pristjn  of  her  ice-bound  sea.  That  Power 
was  Germany,  who  had  already  announced 
her  project  of  linking  Hamburg  to  Bagdad. 
Whatever  else  the  German  Empire  could 
rightfully  claim,  said  Herr  H.  DelbrQck,  in 


his  book  on  "The  Legacies  of  Bismarck/' 
she  wcNild  at  all  events  insist,  in  any 

Peace  Congress,  on  securing  a  counterpart 
of  Hngiand's  India.  The  coveted  "coun- 
terpart" was  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia. 
The  German  I  hor  dreamed  of  driving  an 
indefinitely  expanding  wedge  through  the 
European^iatic  continent.  The  starting 
point  was  to  be  Vienna,  and  the  continent 
was  to  be  sundered  by  an  ever-widening 
cleavage,  the  great  Slav  world  to  be  thrust 
back  toward  the  frozen  North  and  the 
Yellow  Sea,  Great  Britahi,  in  Egypt,  to  be 
left  isolated  in  the  South  for  subsequent 
treatment  at  a  more  favorable  moment. 
Meanwhile,  all  the  Balkan  j>eoples  were 
to  be  obliterated.  It  was  the  recreation 
of  the  Empire  of  Alexander. 

Russia  had  decided  that  this  should  not 
be.  Unruffled,  she  beheld  the  armies  of 
William  II  cut  their  way  through  the  first 
great  obstacle  to  the  Pan-German  scheme, 
the  Serbian  nation.  She  quietly  watched 
them  open  an  unobstructed  highway  to 
Constantinople.  What  was  the  secret  of 
this  prodigious  calm? 

By  a  gigantic,  mysterious  turning  move- 
ment, Russia,  too,  was  drawing  toward 
Stamboul.  ^The  Turks  at  Byzantium! 
That,  during  long  generations,  was  an 
"object  that  poisoned  sight."  Russia 
knew  that  even  more  was  doomed  than  the 
Pan-German  mirage  of  the  Caliphate  of 
Berlin.  Doomed  as  well,  and  doomed  for 
all  time,  was  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Ottomans  at  Byzantium! 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  knows  the 
difference  between  a  defeat  that  is  a  vic- 
tory, and  a  victory  that  is  a  defeat.  That, 
moreover,  is  a  form  of  perspicacity  that 
tends  to  be  a  Russian  trait.  The  mystic 
vengeance  of  a  gentle  Slav,  when  he  learns 
that  he  has  been  a  dupe,  is  one  off  the 
direst  chastisements  of  Heaven. 

ALUED  STRATEGY  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

The  decision  to  occupy  Saloniki  was  an 

intelligent  stroke  in  diplomatic  tactics, 
because  it  was  the  first  indication  vouch- 
safed to  the  sovereigns  and  peoples  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  that,  instead  of  pulling 
apart,  the  Allies  were  acting  together.  It 
was  the  first  tangible  proof  offered  Athens 
and  Bukharest  and  Sofia  that  France  and 
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England  were  not  to  be  trifled  with;  that 
they  were  cooperating  in  an  intelltgible 

plan;  that  their  resources  were,  if  not 
inexhaustible,  yet  unexpectedly  elastic; 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  abandon- 
ing the  Balkans  to  the  domination  of 
Germany. 

The  decision  to  occupy  Saloniki  was  an 

imperative  development  of  the  Allies' 
military  strateg\'  in  the  East,  because 
William  11  had  counted  on  the  extension 
thither  of  his  Unes  in  order  to  impose  his 
Pax  Germaniea  upon  the  world.  A  Pax 
Germanica — ^they  "make  a  solitude  and 
call  it  peace" — ^was  to  be  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  success  of  Pan-German- 


ism.  His  plan  was  to  set  the  East  on 

fire. 

But  the  decision  to  occupy  Saloniki 
would  have  been  fraught  with  peril  if  it  had 
not  been  supported — protected,  as  it  were 
— by  the  vast  enveloping  movement  of  the 
Caucasus  campaign  of  the  Russians.  Sev- 
eral  weeks  after  the  capture  of  Eraerum 
the  Russians  entered  Ispahan,  the  city  of 
roses.  Northeastern  Anatolia  and  the 
whole  of  northern  and  western  Persia  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Slav.  Thus,  at  last, 
for  the  crimes  of  the  accomplices  of  the 
assassins  of  the  Armenians,  the  Time-Spirit 
had  summoned  out  of  the  monotheistic 
Steppe  a  great  Avenger. 


THE  NEW  COLUMBIA  HIGHWAY 

THE    NOBLE     BOUlJiVARD     BUJLT     BY     MULTNOMAH    COUNTY,  OREGON,  THROUGH  THE 
GORGE   OF  THE  COLUMBIA   RIVER   IN   THE  CASCADE  RANGE 


ON  THE  7th  of  this  month 
Multnomah  County, Oregon, 
of  which  Portland  is  the  chief 
city,  will  dedicate  to  the  pub- 
lic one  of  the  most  beautiful 
highways  in  the  world — a  paved  boulevard 
forty-two  miles  long  through  the  gorge 
of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  connecting  with 
other  roads  east  and  west  which  make,  all 
together,  a  highway  more  than  two  hun^ 
dred  miles  in  length,  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  traverses  some  of  the  noblest 
scenery  on  this  continent.  And  the  story 
of  its  building  is  a  stofy  of  human  char- 
acter as  well  as  of  engineering  skill. 

The  Mississippi  River  system  is,  of 
course,  incomparably  the  longest  and  most 
extensive  system  of  water  courses  in  con- 
tinental United  States.  But  the  Colum- 
bia River  system,  one  third  its  size, 
threads  by  far  a  more  beautiful  region. 
The  sources  of  the  two  systems  are  the 
same— the  wild  Rockies  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming;  indeed,  so  near  to  each  other 
are  the  uppermost  rivulets  which  feed 
the  two  streams  that  the  directk>n  of  a 
chance  gust  of  wind  may  determine 
whether  a  falling  leaf  shall  end  its  career 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  the  Gulf  of 


Mexico.  Its  voyage,  in  the  latter  case, 
would  be  uneventful:  it  would  wind  slowly 
down  the  treeless  continental  slope  through 
the  Dakotas,  between  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
across  the  prairie  of  Missouri,  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  unpicturesque  Arkan- 
sas, and  through  the  flat  delta  lands  of 
Louisiana  to  the  Gulf. 

But  on  the  Columbia,  it  would  never 
be  out  of  sight  of  snow-capped  peaks; 
it  would  ride  many  a  rapicb,  throu|^ 
roaring  canons  between  soaring  walls  of 
rock;  and  its  last  view  of  land  would  be 
of  a  range  of  rugged  mountains,  against 
whose  bam  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  rise 
and  fall.  For,  even  when  within  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  ocean,  the  Columbia's 
westward  march  is  barred  by  the  immense 
Cascade  and  Coast  ranges,  set  like  two 
huge  garden  walls  running  north  and  south 
squarely  across  the  river's  path.  By 
some  mighty  convulsion  of  Nature — per- 
haps by  the  bursting  over  its  banks  of  a 
vast  prehistoric  inland  sea — a  chasm  was 
opened  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  so 
that,  to-day,  it  flows  through  a  gale-like 
gorge  not  thirty  miles  from  the  base  of 
Mount  Hood,  a  peak  11,225  feet  high. 
Mountains  2,000  to  4,000  feet  high  rise 
steeply  from  the  river's  banks,  which  in 
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some  places  are  in  the  shadow  of  sheer 
diflb  far  taller  than  the  Washington 
Monument.  Tributary  streams  dash  down 
these  headlong  slopes  in  waterfalls  some- 
times a  sheer  six  hundred  feet.  Spruce  trees 
and  firs,  from  100  to  30ofeet  tall,  and  maples 
and  larches  cover  the  mountainsides. 

This  is  the  setting  of  the  Columbia 
Highway,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Gorge 
through  which  the  river  makes  its  dramatic 
exit  to  the  sea. 

PLANNING  THE  HIGHWAY 

Three  years  ago,  the  only  passage  from 
The  Dalles  to  Astoria,  along  this  mag- 
nificent stream,  was  on  the  railroad's  track 
that  had  managed  to  follow  the  water^s 
edge  throagh  the  Gorge,  destroying,  in  its 
construction,  the  one  public  road  that 
years  before  had  offered  a  steep  and 
dangerous  and  uncomfortable  route  along 
the  clifF.  The  inhabitants  of  Portland, 
midway  between  these  places,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Willamette  River  with  the 
Columbia,  were  denied  the  beauties  of  the 
Gorge  except  by  means  so  rough  and 
difficult  as  practically  to  debar  them  access. 
Besides  depriving  themselves  of  a  natural 
playground  at  their  very  doors,  they  were 
wasting  a  great  sceiric  asset  the  opening  of 
which  would  add  immensely  to  the  attrac* 
tion  of  their  city  for  tourists. 

These  considerations  were  urged  upon 
commercial  and  governing  bodies  at  vvri- 
ous  times,  but  the  engineering  and  financial 
difficulties  seemed  insuperable  until  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  Lancaster,  then  of  Seattle,  a 
distinguished  highway  engineer,  came  to 
the  attention  of  a  group  of  leading  citizens 
of  Portland.  Mr.  Lancaster  had  achieved 
a  high  reputation  by  his  work  in  creating, 
in  1904,  a  remarkable  system  of  country 
highways  in  Madison  County,  Tennessee. 
The  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Wilson,  had  been  so  impressed  with  this 
success  that  he  employed  Mr.  Lancaster 
for  years  as  a  Government  expert  with  a 
traveling  commission  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  good  roads  to  farmers  and  to  advise 
rural  communities  when  they  undertook 
the  construction  of  highways. 

The  manoeuvres  of  local  politicians  that 
for  years  had  hindered  a  rational  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  Highway  need  not 


be  rehearsed  here.  In  191 3,  these  diver- 
sions were  checkmated,  and  .Multnomah 
County  undertook  to  build  the  road.  At 
once  the  most  public  spirited  citizens  of 
Portland  joined  hand3  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Samuel  Hill,  son4n-law  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
wa\',  had  already  paid  the  expenses  of  a 
year's  trip  for  .\lr.  Lancaster  to  study  the 
classical  highways  of  Europe,  like  the 
Azenstrasse  of  Switzerland.  Mr.  John 
B.  Yeon,  a  wealthy  retired  lumberman, 
gave,  gratis,  two  years  of  his  time  to  act 
as  roadmaster,  both  to  head  off  some 
political  meddlers  and  to  give  the  county 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  the  handling 
of  large  groups  of  labor.  Mr.  S.  Benson 
and  his  son  gave  time,  money,  and  laikl 
to  make  the  enterprise  a  success.  Mr. 
George  Shepperd,  a  poor  teamster,  gave 
twelve  acres  surrounding  a  particularly 
beautiful  waterfall,  as  a  memorial  to  his 
wife.  The  railroad  that  owned  the  track 
through  the  Gorge  cooperated  as  far  as 
it  could  to  lighten  the  labor  of  construction. 
In  two  years  the  highway  had  been  cut, 
and  early  last  summer  Multnomah  County 
awarded  contracts  for  paving  the  road 
with  the  smoothest  and  most  permanent 
city  street  surfacing,  so  that  to-day  it  is 
possible  to  leave  the  heart  of  Portland  by 
automobile  and  return  to  it  in  four  hours 
after  a  drive  of  eighty  miles  past  wonder- 
fid  ?rateriatb,  through  majestic  forest 
groves  and  the  wildest  natural  scenery,  and 
along  the  precipitous  banks  of  one  <tf  the 
greatest  rivers  in  this  country. 

The  peculiar  good  fortune  that  lay  in 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Lancaster  to  supervise 
the  work  was  that  he  was  not  only  conv- 
petent  to  the  engineering  task  but  that 
he  had  a  genuine  feeling  for  the  romantic 
and  spiritual  significance  of  the  highway. 
This  was  no  mere  hewing  of  a  path  through 
the  forest;  to  him  it  was  the  consecration 
of  a  mighty  natural  temple  to  the  use  of 
men.  And  this  reverent  attitude  toward 
the  work  spread  from  him  through  the 
workers,  even  to  the  humblest.  Meeting 
Marseilo,  an  Italian  mason  who  was  work- 
ing on  retaining  walls,  a  dialogue  like  this 
would  ensue: 

"Good  morning,  .Marseilo." 

"Good  momin',  Meester  L.anakass." 
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"Marsello,  make  him  a  good  wall,  or 

St.  Peter,  when  you  die,  won't  let  you  in. 
He'll  sav:  'Marsello,  that  wall  you  made, 
not  good,  no  place  here  for  bad  mason.'" 
"Meester  Lanakass,  my  gran'son,  he 
come  ahere,  hundred  year  from  now,  look 
ata  de  wall;  he  say:  'Good  wall;  my 
gran'father,  Marsello,  he  build  him.'" 

PRESERVING  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE 

Gentle  as  he  was — with  the  natural 

kindliness  of  a  healthy  Samson  who  is 
likewise  a  Christian  gentleman — Mr.  Lan- 
caster was  inexorable  in  demanding  that 
natural  beauties  along  the  right  of  way  be 
preserved.  For  example,  the  native  charm 
of  a  curve  in  the  road  could  be  retained 
only  by  leaving  standing  part  of  a  great 
rock  that  barred  the  wav.  T  he  rock  was 
of  a  crumbly  texture  that  made  ditVicult 
the  task  of  blasting  part  of  it  away  with- 
out ruining  the  whole. 

"Give  'er  enough  powder  and  let  the 
whole  thing  go,"  was  the  Irish  blaster's 
ultimatum. 

"CHalloran,  if  you're  going  to  talk 
like  that,  you'd  better  quit  now,"  Mr. 
Lancaster  replied. 

"Ye  don't  mean  ye'd  fire  a  man  for  a 
httle  thing  like  that,  do  ye?" 

"  1  mean  that  that  is  the  biggest  sort 
of  thing  we  are  doing  on  this  job,  and  I  do 
mean  I  will  fire  anybody  who  wilfully 
destroys  a  beautiful  spot  on  this  road." 

And  the  desirable  piece  of  rock  still 
marks  the  curve,  and  the  road  goes  through 
where  the  rest  of  it  lay. 

This  preservation  of  the  beautiful  added 
immensely  to  the  engineering  difTicullies  of 
the  task.  At  Crown  Point,  for  example, 
a  sheer  clifT  of  solid  rock  rose  from  the 
narrow  margin  of  the  river.  In  eariier 
attempts  to  construct  the  road,  efforts  had 
been  made  to  skirt  its  base,  and  had  re- 
sulted in  surveys  that  either  ran  afoul  the 
railroad  or  produced  a  plan  for  expensive 
cutting  along  the  base  of  the  cliff  to  pro- 
duce a  road  of  steep  grades  and  dangerously 
sharp  curves.  But  the  underlying  idea  of 
the  Columbia  Highway  was  that  it  should 
be  uniformly  easy  and  safe.  The  roadway 
must  never  be  less  than  twenty  feet  ¥fide, 
no  grade  should  be  steeper  than  $  per  cent., 
and  no  curve  should  be  sharper  than  a 


segment  of  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  on^ 
hundred  feet.  This  wf)uld  mean  plenty 
of  room  for  vehicles  to  pass  each  other, 
easy  climbing  for  any  automobile,  and  a 
view  ahead  around  all  curves. 

At  Crown  Point,  Mr.  Lancaster  chose  a 
bold  solution  of  the  problem — to  scale 
the  cliflF  rather  than  to  craw!  around  its 
base.  He  was  promptly  assured  it  could 
not  be  done;  but  it  was  done — by  patient 
surve)fing  and  calculation,  starting  the 
approaches  far  enough  away  at  either  side 
of  the  cliff  to  give  time  in  tiie  ascent  to 
maintain  low  grades. 

A  WONDERFUL  PANORAMA 

But  at  the  summit,  to  get  the  full 
value  of  the  view  which  it  commanded 
— Kjf  thirty  miles  up  the  Columbia  River 
in  one  direction  and  thirty  miles  down  it  in 
the  other— it  was  necessary  to  skirt  the 
very  rim  <rf  the  rock.  Here,  indeed,  the 
difficulties  seemed  insurmountable,  for, 
to  maintain  the  radius  of  loo  feet  on 
curves,  the  survey  showed  that  the  road- 
way in  several  places  woukl  run  right  off 
the  rock  into  thin  air.  This  difficulty  was 
conquered,  however,  by  building  concrete 
piers  from  lower  shelves  of  rock  and  sup- 
porting the  roadbed  on  them,  so  that  a 
novel  and  beautiful  effect  was  obtained, 
for  here  the  highway  now  rounds  seven 
eighths  of  a  perfect  circle  and  gives  the 
passers-by  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
longest  and  perhaps  most  impressive  vista 
on  the  route.  Looking  up  and  down  the 
river  they  can  see  a  large  part  of  the  whole 
Gorge,  and  mountains  4,000  feet  high  and 
higher  in  ever>'  direction.  Here,  this 
month,  the  Oueen  of  Portland's  Rose 
Festival  will  be  crowned  Queen  of  the 
Columbia  Highway,  in  a  building  centred 
in  the  circle  and  commanding,  through  its 
windows,  this  wonderful  panorama. 

But  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
feat  in  the  construction  of  the  highway  was 
the  building  of  the  bridge  and  road  at 
Shepperd's  Dell.  Here  was  one  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  wav,  along  the  steep 
slope  of  the  Gorge,  under  towering  trees 
and  in  an  almost  inaccessible  part  of  the 
mountains.  Mr.  Lancaster,  prospecting 
the  route,  had  come  upon  a  lovely  glen, 
down  which  a  waterfall,  hidden  from  the 
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(  <>l'>ri»:hi  by  (.iifTonJ 
MULTNOMAH  FALLS,  FROM  THE  NEW  COLUMBIA  HIGHWAY 


On  the  route  of  the  paved  boulevard,  forty-two  miles  long,  by  which  the  people  of  Portland,  Ore.,  are 
brought  within  easy  traveling  distance  of  a  dozen  beautiful  waterfalls,  of  the  forests  on  the  near-by  mountains, 
and  of  the  Gorge  of  the  Columbia  River.    Multnomah  Falls  are  607  feet  high,  or  (ifiy-two  feel  higher  than 
the  Washington  Monument 

river,  fell  through  glistening  sunlight  and  was  working  by  the  day  as  a  teamster  so 
softening  shadow,  A  spot  so  enchanting  that  his  motherless  children  might  have 
must  not  be  left  off  the  pleasure  path,  the  advantages  of  the  city  schools.  Mr, 
But  the  land  was  owned  by  a  poor  man  Lancaster  sought  him  out  and  invited  him 
who,  having  failed  to  make  a  living  on  its  to  inspect  the  route  of  the  highway  with 
steep  slopes,  had  moved  to  Portland  and    him.    Donning  a  clean  suit  of  overalls  for 
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PJERCING  THE  CUFF  AT  ONEONTA  GORGE 

Where  the  route  of  the  Columbia  Highway  was  blocked  by  the  precipice  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  rail- 
road which,  on  the  other,  already  occupied  the  narrow  ledge  between  the  mountain  and  the  river.  This 
clitT  is  303  feet  high 


the  occasion,  George  Shepperd  went  with 
Mr.  Lancaster  and  other  public  men  in  an 
automobile  as  near  as  they  could  to  his 
land,  and  then  on  foot,  Mr.  Lancaster 
leading  the  way,  the  party  came  to  the 
rock  from  which  the  falls  could  best  be 
seen  and  on  which  one  pier  of  the  proposed 
bridge  would  rest.  Mr.  Lancaster  ex- 
plained the  idea  of  the  highway,  the  good 
it  would  do,  and  asked  Mr.  Shepperd  to  do 


what  others  all  along  the  route  had  done — 
give  the  public  a  right  of  way  across  the 
property,  it  was  a  perfect  opportunity 
for  the  owner  to  "hold  up"  the  city  for 
money.  But  he  recalled  the  pleasure  his 
wife  and  children  had  had  in  the  place  and, 
so  that  the  beauty  of  the  scene  might  never 
be  spoiled,  gave  eleven  acres  of  land  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wife — enough  land  to 
prevent  the  encroachment  of  any  dis- 
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CROWN   POINT,  FROM  THH  COLUMBIA  RIVER 

At  the  top  of  this  723-foot  cliff  the  Columbia  Highway  achieves  its  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  Gorge  and 

surrounding  mountains 
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THE  TRAIL  UP  LARCH  MOLNTAIN 

From  the  Columbia  Highway.  The  view  of  Mt. 
Hood  as  seen  from  the  end  of  the  trail  is  reproduced 
on  the  facing  page.  Multnomah  Falls,  which  appear 
in  this  diagram,  are  illustrated  on  page  20^ 


figuring  building  within  sight  of  the  falls. 
And  when  the  actual  lines  were  run  for  the 
description  of  the  property  in  his  deed  of 
gift,  Mr.  Shepperd  added  another  acre  to 
include  a  particularly  choice  spot  which  he 
wished  to  be  in  the  tract.    The  enhanced 


value  of  his  remaining  land  will  far  more 
than  repa\  him  for  his  gift,  but  it  was  made 
with  such  generous  public  spirit  out  of  such 
meagre  resources  that  it  stands  as  one  of 
the  most  admirable  and  characteristic 
monuments  of  the  work. 

W  hat  Cje<)rge  Shepperd  did  out  of  his 
small  resources,  S.  Benson  and  his  son. 
Amos  Benson,  did  out  of  their  plenty, 
hach  gave  a  bridge  for  the  trail  from  the 
highway  to  the  top  of  Larch  Mountain — 
a  trail  by  which,  as  a  side  trip,  the  public 
is  given  the  full  beauties  of  Multnomah 
and  Wahkeena  falls  and  the  splendid 
panorama  from  the  summit.  The  Govern- 
ment has  set  aside  a  great  park  of  forest 
land  along  the  line  of  the  trail,  and  the 
Forest  Service  will  keep  the  trail  in  repair. 
Here,  in  three  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
visitors,  by  riding  a  few  miles  on  donkeys, 
may  rise  from  the  highway,  180  feet  above 
the  sea,  to  the  summit  of  Larch  Mountain, 
4,045  feet  above  the  sea.  On  this  summit 
forest  rangers  have  cut  off  two  great  trees 
eighty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  on  these 
high  natural  foundations  have  built  an 
aery-like  cabin  as  a  public  lookout.  In  the 
cabin  will  be  placed  a  plaster  mtxlel  of  the 
panorama  of  mountains  that  spreads  in  all 
directions  to  the  limits  of  unobstructed 
vision— each  detail  of  the  model  facing  the 
mountain  or  gorge  it  represents,  each 
marked  to  explain  its  name  and  height. 
A  telescope  will  be  added,  to  carr\"  the 
range  of  vision  farther.  And,  besides  the 
near-by  scenery,  in  full  view  are  five  peaks 
capped  even  in  summer  with  eternal  snow. 

At  Oneonta  Creek  the  highway  en- 
counters a  great  rock  20s  feet  high,  rising 
in  a  sheer  clilT  a  few  feet  from  the  water's 
edge.  The  railroad  had  passed  its  base 
on  the  narrow  shelf  between  rock  and 
river.  There  was  no  room  for  the  highway. 
I  he  only  solution  was  the  tunnel  pictured 
on  page  208.  Other  natural  objects — a 
second  cliff  and  a  gorge  combined  with 
the  demand  for  wide  curves,  compelled 
the  boring  of  this  tunnel  only  a  few  feet 
behind  the  face  of  the  clifT.  So  great  was 
the  danger  of  tumbling  thousands  of  tons 
of  rock  down  on  the  railroad  by  blasting 
that  the  weak  spots  in  the  cliff  had  first 
to  be  discovered  and  plugged  with  concrete 
and  then  the  bore  made  through  both  con- 
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THF.  SUMMIT  OF  LARCH  MOLNTAIN 


Reached  by  trail  from  the  Columbia  Highway.  Here  the  Forest  Service  has  erected  a  lookout  cabin  on 
the  top  of  two  tree  stumps  eighty  feet  high,  from  which,  by  telescope,  every  detail  of  the  scenery  for  a  hundred 
miles  in  every  direction  may  be  viewed.  Five  peaks,  snow-capped  even  in  summer,  are  visible  from  this  point 
• —  Ihe  highest,  Ml.  Hood,  appearing  in  this  photograph 
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A  HISTORIC  VIEW 

On  the  railroad  tracks  below  the  Columbia  Highway  at  this  point  the  tiny  "Oregon  Pony,"  the  first  locomotive 
in  the  Northwest,  in  early  days  ran  on  wooden  rails  overlaid  with  strap  iron 
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THE  MOFFATT  CREEK  BRIDGE 

The  largest  flat  arch  bridge  in  America  —  its  arch  rises  only  one  foot  in  every  ten  of  its  length  of  170  feet. 

The  floor  of  the  bridge  is  seventy  feet  above  the  stream 
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A  VIADUCT  OVERLOOKING  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER 

Built  by  a  plan  which  ingeniously  overcame  the  tendency  of  the  steep  hillside  (at  this  point  already  at  the 
"angle  of  repose")  to  slide  down  and  bur>'  the  railroad  tracks  below 
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THE  SAME  VIADUCT  SEEN  FROM  BENEATH 

The  vertical  posts  rest  on  concrete  bases  that  also  support  posts  laid  on  the  ground  at  the  same  angle  as  the 
hillside,  the  floor  of  the  viaduct  thus  forming  the  third  side  of  a  triangle 
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A  TUNNEL  IN  THE  SIDE  OF  A  CLIFF 


The  view  through  the  arches  pierced  in  the  wall  of  rock  is  out  over  the  Columbia  River  | 

Crete  and  natural  rock.  So  what  seemed 
an  impassable  barrier  was  thus  made  into 
a  picturesque  attraction,  , 
lo  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  j 
completed  hij^hway,  imagine  a  tour  of  it  i 
from  Portland.    Outside  the  city,  going  ' 
eastward,  the  road  runs  through  the  mead- 
ows, the  way  brightened  with  roses  planted 
to  carry  out  Portland's  floral  symbol.  At 
Troutdale  it  turns  back  from  the  Q)lum- 
bia  to  climb  the  mountain  wall,  crosses  a 
stream  at  Chanticleer,  circles  Crown  Point 
at  725  feet  above  the  river,  and  passes, 
in  succession,  Latourell  Falls,  Shepperd's 
Falls,    Bridal   Veil,  Coopey  Falls.  Mist 
Falls.  Wahkeena  Falls,  and  Multnomah 
Falls,  Oneonta  Tunnel,  Horse  l  ail  Falls, 
the  Cascades,  and  many  other  smaller 
falls — disclosing,  besides,  the  endless  view 
of  mountains,   river,  forests,  and  wild 
flowers.    Always  the  roadway  is  smooth 
and  broad;    the  bridges  are  permanent 
concrete;  the  outer  edge  of  the  track  is 
protected  by  concrete  railings.    Multno-  \ 
MR.  SAMUEL  c.  LANCASTER  ^^j^  County  has  built  with  vision  and 

The  engineer  whose  skill  and  whose  appreciation    generosity  a  noble  pleasure  path  to  endure 

of  the  CIVIC  significance  of  the  building  of  the  Colum-     ^  .  ^  ^ 

bia  Highway  are  largely  responsible  for  its  success     for  all  time.  I 
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MR.  JOHN  PIER  PONT  MORGAN 

0\^ing  to  changed  conditions  which  mako  financial 
dictatorship  impossible  now.  the  younger  Morgan, 
although  a  skilful  banker,  does  not,  like  his  father, 
command:  he  suggests 
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THE  LATE  J.  P.  MORGAN 

One  of  the  greatest  financial  geniuses  the  United 
States  has  ever  produced.  I  mperious,  resentful  of  the 
plans  of  others  which  interfered  with  his  own.  he  was 
the  self-appointed  guardian  of  American  business 


THE  NEW  WALL  STREET 

THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  ITS  NEW  LEADERS  THAT  IS  BORN  OF  THE  MARVELOUS  GROWTH 
IN    THE    FINANCIAL    RESOURCES  OF   THE    PRINCIPAL    BANKS — A  DEMOCRACY 
THAT    HAS    SUCCEEDED   ONE-MAN  CONTROL 

BY 

HENRY  GUSHING 


AT  THR  height  of  the  panic  in 
/%       October,    1907,  most  of  the 
/  %      big  men  of  Wall  Street  were 
/     %     gathered  in  the  Morgan  hbrary 
^  to  devise  means  to  avert  a 
national  financial  disaster.    .Morgan  had 
told  them  to  come  and  they  had  come,  his 
friends  and  his  enemies  alike.    He  told 
them  what  they  were  expected  to  do,  how 
much  each  of  their  institutions  was  to 
subscribe— and  laid  before  them  a  sub- 
scription list  to  sign    Then  he  left  the 
library.    When  he  came  back  many  names 
were  still  missing  from  the  sheet.    He  was 
importuned  with  reasons  against  doing  the 
thing  in  the  way  he  had  proposed.  But 
they  had  not  been  called  to  counsel,  but  to 
do    "Sign  here,  sir,"  was  Morgan's  an- 
swer to  their  arguments,  and  they  signed. 
Last  year,  Great  Britain  and  France 


needed  half  a  billion  dollars.  They  came 
to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  commercial 
agents  of  those  two  governments  in  this 
country,  to  arrange  the  loan.  Again  there 
was  a  meeting  at  the  Morgan  library. 
The  case  was  laid  before  the  big  men  of 
Wall  Street,  many  of  them  the  same  men 
who  had  attended  the  igoy  meeting.  But 
this  time  they  did  not  go  to  get  orders,  but 
to  be  consulted.  The  younger  Morgan 
had  succeeded  the  Morgan  who  told  others 
what  to  do  and  expected  them  to  do  it 
without  asking  why. 

There  were  many  other  meetings  before 
the  loan  was  arranged.  While  the  nego- 
tiations were  under  way  one  of  the  .Morgan 
partners  said:  "We  are  impressing  on 
bankers  and  investors  the  necessity  of 
making  this  loan  for  the  good  of  American 
trade.    It  is  not  a  thing  we  can  do  our- 
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INSURGENTS  AGAINST  THE  MORGAN  RULE 

The  late  Kdward  H.  Harriman  (left)  who  contin- 
ually contested  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan's  control  in 
dominating  the  country's  finances  and  (right)  Mr. 
James  Stillman,  the  genius  of  the  National  City  Bank 
in  the  days  when  few  bankers  had  the  courage  to 
go  against  Mr.  Morgan's  wishes 


I 


MR.  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF 

Head  of  the  firm  of 
Kuhn,  l.oeb  \-  Company. 
An  independent  progres- 
sive among  the  older  gen- 
eration of  bankers 


ourselves  to  take  this 
others  will  join  us  lat 


selves.  W  e  will 
help,  but  it  is  an 
undertakinf"  in 
which  the  whole 
country  must  join. 
We  cannot  obligate 
loan  on  a  chance  that 
cr.    We  must  be  sure 


of  their  cof)pera- 
tion  in  advance." 

Other  bankers 
were  no  longer 
being  ordered. 


Copyrifthi  by  FauJ  I'hompsui. 

MR.  GEORGE  F.  BAKER 

Chairman  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  who  is 
credited  by  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill  as  being  the  ablest 
banker  in  this  country 


Ask  any  man.  of 
even  ten  years'  experience  in  Wall  Street, 
who  was  the  head  and  front  of  thecountrv's 


THE  HUB  OF  THE  NATION  S  FINANCES 

The  former  oflkes  of  J.  P.  Morgan  tSc  Company, 
at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  whence  for 
many  years  the  elder  Morgan  directed  the  finances 
of  the  country 


THE  HOUSE  OF  MORGAN 

The  new  offices  of  J.  P.  Morgan  Company.  Al- 
though still  probably  the  most  powerful  centre  of  the 
Nation's  financial  activity,  its  methods  are  the  meth- 
ods of  a  new  W  all  Street,  not  of  the  old 
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THE    RE.MARKABLt    iNCRhASE    IN    THE   TOTAL   RESOURCES  OF    NEW   YORK  BANKS 
AND  TRUST  COMPANIES   BETWEEN    IQOO   AND  IQIS 

NMIONAL  BANKS 

STATE  BANKS 

TRUST  COMPANILS 

TOTAL 

1900 

igio 

1915     .  . 

S  949,994,8<xj 
1 ,667,954,800 
2,983.789,900 

5:1)0,769.800 
484,687,300 

<M>4. 344,60;) 

$  744.900,000 

l,339.o8o.(x)o 
2.277.8?  ?.2oo 

Si, 88s. 664 .600 
3.491.722.700 
S.8()s.967.7oo 

banking  power  and  he  will  answer  without  passed  in  judgment  on  others  and  admitted 

taking  thought  and  without  hesitation.  them  or  sought  to  bar  them  from  participa- 

"  The  late  J.  P.  Morgan."  tion  in  big  business  as  he  saw  fit.    Some  he 

Follow  that  up  with  the  question:  sought  to  bar  were  well  shut  out,  no  doubt. 


"Who  is  the  J.  P 
Morgan  of  to-day?" 

He  will  stop  before 
he  answers,  and  nine 
chances  out  of  ten 
his  answer  when  he 
gives  it  will  be: 

"There  is  no  J.  P. 
Morgan  now." 

He  will  have  told 
the  truth.  There  is 
no  Morgan  t(>da\'  in 
the  sense  that  there 
is  no  one  man  in  Wall 
Street  who  overtops 
all  others  and  whose 
words  all  obey.  The 
power  he  wielded 
could  not  endure. 
Even  before  he  died, 
Morgan,  as  Wall 
Street  knew  him,  had 
become  an  anachronism. 


m 


Ciipyrisht  by  Siraiihmore 

MR.  OTTO  H.  KAHN 

One  of  the  ablest  of  New  York  bankers,  who,  how- 
ever, has  escaped  ihe  publicity  that  would  make  him 
familiar  to  the  general  public 


Others  probably 
were  not. 

But  the  country 
grew  faster  than  any 
one  man  could  grow 
in  power;  and  .Mor- 
gan's supremacy  was 
waning  before  he 
died.  When  he  was 
gone,  no  man  stepped 
into  his  place.  The 
present  Morgan  lacks 
neither  ability  nor 
vision,  but  he  is  more 
conservative  than  his 
father  and  at  the 
same  time  more  dem- 
ocratic. He  is  less 
feared  but  more, 
liked. 

Of  the  men  who 
might  have  stepped 


Imperious,  re-  into  the  cider  Morgan's  place,  George  F. 

sentful  of  plans  of  others  which  interfered  Baker,  chairman  of  the  First  National  Bank 

with  his  own,  the  self-appointed  guardian  —credited  by  James  J.  Hill  with  being  the 

of  American  business  methods,  Morgan  ablest  banker  of  the  country,  not  excepting 


THE  GROWTH   IN  TOTAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  TEN   LARGEST  BANKINCi  INSTITUIIONS 

IN  NEW  YORK  DURING  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS 


1910  (NOV.  10) 

1915  (DEC.  31) 

INtKl.ASE 

National  City  Bank. 

S  282,004,600 

S  624.548,8fy) 

S  342, 544. 2W) 

Guaranty  Trust  Co  

146,622,800 

509,o88,9(K> 

362,4()6.  too 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

212,788,600 

3f>9,056,792 

9().2(>8. 192 

Bankers'  Trust  Co  

77,926,600 

297,571,000 

2 1 9,644, 4(K) 

Chase  National  Bank 

104.951,100 

284,55^.247 

I79.6«)2,I47 

First  National  Bank. 

129,961,300 

243,459.071) 

11 3,40)8.679 

Mech.  &  Metals  National  Bank 

93.245.100 

232,700,297 

i  39.4  ss,  197 

Central  Trust  Co  

i03,o8i,4(X) 

197,489.800 

94.4(»8,4(K> 

National  Park  Bank. 

120,150.800 

192,592.0^5 

72.442,1  i5 

Hanover  National  Bank 

1 12,024,300 

189,272,564 

77.248,264 

l  ot  a  Is  

Si  .382,756.600 

$3,080,334,380 

?'.<'^)7>77.7^ 
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MR.  ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN 

President  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York. 
In  the  new  W  all  Street  the  men  who  are  nominally 
in  charge  of  big  institutions  are  now  also  actually 
their  directing  spirits 


I 


As  president  of  th 
financial  powers 


MR.  CHARLES  H.  SABIN 

e  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  Mr.  Sabin  is  one  of  the  newer 
of  the  United  States.    He  is  progressive  and  independent 


Morgan  himself — was  not  of  a  tempera- 
ment to  take  it.  Richer  than  Morgan  and 
as  powerful  within  his  immediate  circle, 
Mr.  Baker  shrank  from  publicity. 

James  Stillman,  the  other  possible  suc- 
cessor to  Morgan,  among  the  men  of  his 
own  generation,  had  begun  to  seek  ease 
even  before  Morgan  died.  He  was  coldly 
calculating  where  Morgan  was  boldly  ven- 
turesome. In  much  closer  touch  with 
public  sentiment  than  Mr.  Baker,  he  was 
almost  as  silent.  His  mind  ran  in  smooth 
grooves  of  cold  steel.  Morgan  had  assumed 
his  leadership  through  impulse.  Stillman 
would  have  had  to  assume  it  calculatingly; 
and  that  in  itself  would  have  been  fatal  to 
assuming  it  at  all. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  lack  of  men  to 
take  up  the  Morgan  sceptre,  his  seat  of 
leadership  remained  vacant  because  the 
occasion  for  that  sort  of  leadership  had 

gone  by.  American 
banking  had  become 
too  big  and  t<jo  power- 
ful to  be  controlled  by 
an\  one  man  or  any 
one  group  of  men. 
The  marvelous  in- 
crease in  the  resources 
of  New  ^'ork  banks  as 
shown  by  the  table  at 
the  top  of  page  217 
tells  the  story  of  a 
growth  that  outran  the 
genius  of  any  one  man. 

And  there  are 
further  figures  which 
tell  in  part  why  our 
banking  heads  are 
more  powerful  and 
more  independent 
than  the)  were  a  few 
\  ears  ago.  The  figures 
in  the  bottom  table, 
page  217,  show  the 
growth  in  total  re- 
sources, including 
growth  through  mer- 
gers, of  the  ten  largest 
New  York  banking  in- 
stitutions. 

Half  of  these  have 
been  known  as  Mor- 
gan institutions,  but 
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the  Morgans  probably  did  not  hold  a  con- 
trolling stock  interest  in  any  of  them.  The 
submissiveness  of  those  who  headed  them 
was  all  that  made  them  the  creatures  of 
any  group  of  bankers.  That  subserviency 
has  diminished  or  has  disappeared  entirely. 
And  this  change  came  about  side  by  side 
with  the  carrying  through  of  plans  which 
were  designed  to  increase  the  Morgan  hold 
on  the  country's  banking. 

H.  P.  Davison  is  one  of  the  members  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Before  that  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
It  was  said  that  Chairman  Baker  of  that 
bank  nominated  him  to  the  Morgan  firm 
because  there  was  not  room  enough  in  the 
First  National  for  both  Frank  L.  Hine.  the 
president,  and  Mr.  Davison.  He  had  gone 
to  the  First  National  from  a  vice-presi- 
dency in  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company, 
and  before  that  he  had  been  in  several 
New  York  banks,  and 
further  back  —but  not 
very  far  back,  for  he 
is  still  a  young  man— 
he  was  a  school  teacher 
in  I  roy,  Pa. 

You  will  find  his 
name  fifth  in  the  list 
of  partners  in  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  filed 
with  the  New  York 
St(x:k  Exchange,  but 
Wall  Street  recognizes 
him  as  being  next  to 
J.  P.  Morgan  himself 
in  authority  in  the 
firm's  councils.  You 
might  not  be  able  to 
prove  that  by  the 
partnership  papers, 
but  Wall  Street  does 
not  think  it  necessary 
to  prove  it  that  way. 

Now,  one  of  the  first 
conspicuous  things 
which  Mr.  Davison  did 
after  he  became  a  part- 
ner of  the  Morgan  firm 
was  to  organize  a  very 
big  trust  company  out 
of  three  smaller  ones. 
Each  of  these  was 
large  as  figures  are 


MR.  HENRY  P.  DAVISON 

His  name  ranks  fifth  in  the  list  of  partners  in  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  .Vlnrgan  A;  Company,  but  Wall  Street 
gt-neraliy  recoKni/es  him  as  being  next  in  authority 
to  Mr.  Morgan  himself 


MR.   FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP 

As  head  of  the  National  City  Bank,  the  largest  financial  institution  in  America, 
he  is  probably  the  most  prominent  of  the  country's  national  bankers 
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MR.  FRANCIS  L.  HINE 

President  of  the  First  National  Bank.    Although  a  much  less  aggressive  man  than  Mr.  V'anderlip,  or  Mr. 
\\  iggin,  or  .Mr.  Sabin,  he  stands  among  the  first  group  of  New  York  bankers 


Other  trust  companies  were  merged  with  it. 
the  Guaranty  Trust  0>mpany  had  deposits 
of  $124,815,857.  and  total  resources  of 
$168,254,624.  It  seemed  a  very  big  insti- 
tution indeed,  yet  it  neither  seemed  nor 
was  too  big  to  be  controlled  as  one  of  the 
units  in  the  group  of  financial  institutions 
in  which  J .  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  held  the  word 
of  last  resort,  and  that  came  to  mean  in 
increasing  degree  institutions  in  which 
Mr.  Davison  was  supreme. 

But  as  it  grew  it  came  to  need  more 
officers.  New  vice-presidents  were  elected. 
In  time  these  men  were  destined  to  grow 
to  a  power  which  freed  them  from  the 
house  that  made  them.  One  of  these  was 
Charles  H.  Sabin,  who  had  been  a  school 
friend  of  Davison  at  the  Greylock  Institute, 
South  Williamston.  Mass.  He  was  taken 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Copper  National 
Bank,  by  way  of  a  vice-presidency  in  the 
Mechanics  &  Metals  National  Bank,  to 
the  bigger  job  as  a  vice-president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company.  Wall  Street 
very  s<3on  began  talking  about  Mr.  Sabin, 
who  had  come  down  from  Albany  a  few 
years  before.  It  has  a  way  of  picking  out 
coming  men.  Mr.  Sabin  proved  to  be  one 
of  them.  It  was  not  very  long  before  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Hemphill  as  president.  In 
that  capacity  Mr.  Sabin  proved  to  be  less 
dependent  upon  others  than  those  who 
headed  units  in  the  Morgan  banking  sys- 
tem were,  in  the  past,  supposed  to  be. 

But  Wall  Street  was  not  yet  freed  of  its 


usually  counted:  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pan\.  the  .Morton  Trust  Company,  and 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Trust  O^mpany. 

To  get  the  stock  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company.  Mr.  Davison  waged  a  financial 
battle  with  the  late  John  W.  Castles,  presi- 
dent of  the  Guaranty.  Davison  won.  and 
M  r.  Castles,  bitterly  disappointed,  resigned, 
Alexander  J.  Hemphill  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the  two 


MR.  JA.MES  S.  ALEXANDER 

President  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 
A  quiet  but  efficient  worker  who  has  been  rapidly 
gaining  power 
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kmg-standnig  notions,  and  it  came  as  a 
surprise  later  on  when  banking  gpssip  told 

of  occasions  when  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  acted  without  seeking  its  in- 
structions from  the  "Corner,"  and  even 
without  making  sure  that  wiiat  it  was 
about  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
"Comer."  It  was  surprised,  too,  when  it 
heard  whisperings  that  the  head  of  the 
biggest  trust  company  in  New  York  re- 
sented alleged  dictation  by  the  head  of  the 
biggest  bank  in  New  York. 

THE  NEW  ERA  IN  BANKING 

It  need  not  have  been  surprised  at  either 
if  it  had  done  nothing  more  than  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  bitest  report  of  the 
institution  with  that  of  a  year  or  two  or 

three  before. 

1  he  enlarged  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
(the  same  is  true  of  the  National  City  Bank 
and,  less  conspicuously,  of  not  a  few  others, 
gained  m  resources  in  two  years  nearly 
enough  to  make  two  trust  companies  of  the 
size  of  the  one  Mr.  Davison  created  by  his 
merger  in  1910.  The  Guaranty  Trust  of  to- 
day had,  on  December  31, 1915,  more  than 
1509,000,000  of  resources.  One  year  back 
it  had  $269,000,000,  and  two  years  back 
only  ^2o8,(xx),ooo.  If  you  stop  to  realize 
what  the  management  of  ^500,000,000  of 
resources  means,  what  power  it  implies, 
you  will  not  wonder  that  the  man  at  the 
head  of  such  an  institution  grows  indepen- 
dent of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  institution  in  its  smaller  days  as 
merely  one  unit  of  a  system  to  be  oper- 
ated at  their  bidding. 

And  this  is  characteristic  of  the  new 
state  of  things  in  Wall  Street — that  the 
men  nominally  in  charge  of  big  institutions 
are  actually  their  directing  spirits.  It  is 
preeminently  true  of  Presklent  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip  of  the  National  City  Bank,  the 
biggest  of  all  the  country's  financial  insti- 
tutions. It  is  true  of  Albert  H.  Wiggin, 
president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank; 
and  it  is  coming  to  be  true  of  many  other 
men  who  go  to  make  up  the  growing  list  of 
Wall  Street  leaders,  over  whom  no  one  man 
towers  but  who,  with  varying  degree  of 
ability  and  of  power,  form  a  group  of 
bankers  each  of  whom  possesses  an  amount 
of  independence  which  was  unknown  save 


in  a  very,  few  nien  in'  the  days  when'  Wall 

Street  was  dominated  by  a  single  man. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  of  the  National  City  Bank 
is  probablv  the  most  prominent  of  the  coun- 
try's national  bankers.  As  head  of  the 
biggest  financial  institution  in  the  United 
States  he  is  necessarily  conspicuous.  The 
fact  that  he  has  f^;ained  that  place  by  sheer 
force  of  ability  makes  his  position  all  the 
more  conspicuous,  from  the  financial 
editorship  of  the  Chicago  Trthme  he  went 
to  Washington  as  private  secretary  to 
Secretary  (^f  the  Treasury  Lyman  J.  Gage. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  I  reasury,  and,  during  his  four  years 
in  that  post,  gathered  experience  which  he 
put  to  very  good  use  in  his  work  as  a 
nati(Mial  banker.  The  Qty  Bank  offered 
him  a  vice-presidency  in  1901,  and  he 
immediately  began  to  make  himself  felt. 

Wall  Street  knew  that  Mr.  Vanderlip 
would  become  president  of  the  Natkmal 
City  Bank  long  before  he  knew  it  himself.  1 1 
was  another  case  of  picking  out  a  coming 
man.  There  were  other  men  in  the  City 
Bank  organization  who  wondered  why  Mr. 
Vanderlip  had  been  chosen  president.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  found  out  why. 
He  was  given  a  free  hand  from  the  start 
and  the  work  of  the  bank  grew  enor- 
mously under  his  direction. 

FINANCIAL   INVASION  ABROAD 

While  still  in  Chicago  Mr.  Vanderlip 
wrote  a  b<x)k  on  the  American  commercial 
invasion  of  Europe.  The  City  Bank,  under 
his  guidance,  is  helping  to  carry  on  the 
American  financial  invasion  of  the  world.. 
The  organization  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  International  Banking  Corporation 
are  typical  of  the  big  things  which  Van> 
deriip  looks  upon  as  the  appointed  tasks  of 
the  country's  leading  bank.  They  are 
parts  of  a  vision  that  looks  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  that  sees 
in  banking  an  ally  of  commerce  in  the 
constructive  task  of  building  new  markets 
for  our  products,  new  fidds  of  investment 
for  surplus  wealth,  and  a  new  cooperative 
function  tor  American  finance  in  developing 
the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  world. 

Most  of  the  other  big  men  in  Wall  Street 
are  content  to  work  along  more  conven- 
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tional  lines.  President  Wiggin  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  (^ne  of  the  conspicu- 
ously successful  of  the  new  leaders, 
concerns  himself  much  more  with  domestic 
than  with  international  banking.  Yet  he 
finds  It  easy  to  adapt  himsdf  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  changing  relationship  of  New 
York  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Chase 
National  is  not  thought  of  in  the  financial 
district  as  an  element  in  the  international* 
ization  of  American  banking  (and  it  is  not 
in  the  sense  that  the  National  City  Bank 
and  the  Guaranty  Trust  are),  yet  it  has 
some  important  international  accounts. 
Mr.  Wiggin,  as  chairman  of  the  Gold  Fund 
Committee-^hat  faith-cure  gold  pool 
which  bridged  the  gap  between  the  up- 
heaval caused  by  the  war  and  the  return  of 
confidence — ^showed  himself  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  tasks  suddenly  imposed  upon 
New  York  by  the  war's  dbruption  of  old 
world  finance. 

Mr.  Wiggin  did  much  to  build  up  the 
business  of  the  (3hase  while  he  was  vice- 
president,  and  has  done  much  more  since 
he  was  made  president.  He  is  four  years 
younger  than  Mr.  Vanderlip,  having  been 
bom  in  1868.  He  is  a  Massachusetts  man 
and  got  his  early  experience  in  banking  in 
Boston,  first  as  assistant  national  bank 
exaniiner  and  then  in  a  succession  of  posts, 
each  bigger  than  the  one  before.  In  1899 
he  came  to  New  York  and  became  a  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Park  Bank. 
Five  years  later  he  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Chase.  He  became  presi- 
dent in  191 1.  Since  then  he  has  greatly 
strengthened  hb  position.  He  is  credited 
with  having  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and 
he  has  acquired  a  large  amount  of  stock 
in  his  own  bank.  Along  with  some  of  his 
close  associates  he  took  over  the  Chase 
stock  formerly  held  by  the  First  National 
Bank  interests  and  thus  increased  not 
only  his  own  independence  but  that  of  the 
bank  itself  as  well. 

BANKING  INDEPENDENCE 

With  some  institutions  independence  is 
a  new  thing  acquired  under  the  leadership 
of  men  too  forceful  and  equipped  with  too 
efficient  tools  to  be  kept  in  subordination. 
With  others,  present-day  independence  is 
the  product  of  old  independence  of  officers 


given  new  effect  through  the  enlargement 

of  their  power  by  the  growth  of  their  in- 
stitutions. President  James  N.  Wallace 
of  the  Central  Trust  Company  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  head  oi  an  institu- 
tion which  was  independent  when  it  was 
not  the  fashion  to  be.  For  that  very 
reason  it  got  a  good  deal  of  business  which 
more  naturally  would  have  gone  to  other 
institutions  had  they  been  as  free  of  out- 
side control.  Independence  is  a  very  real 
asset  for  an  institution.  This  is  better 
appreciated  in  Wall  Street  now.  Mr. 
Wallace  is  much  less  lonely  in  his  indepen- 
dence than  he  used  to  be. 

The  First  National  Bank  is  very  far  from 
having  suffered  by  reason  of  surrendering 
the  hold  which  it  had  through  its  subsidiary 
investment  company  on  the  Chase  National 
Bank.  Both  banks  have  prospered  since 
the  separation  of  control  as  they  had 
never  prospered  before.  Mr.  F.  L.  Hine, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  is 
less  aggressive  than  Vanderlip  or  Wiggin 
or  Sabin,  but  he  is  in  the  forefront  of  the 
New  York  bankers  who  stand  as  the  new 
leaders  of  a  banking  community  which 
time  and  events  have  combined  to  make, 
for  the  nonce  at  least,  the  premier  banking 
centre  in  the  world. 

THE  OLD  rIgIME  BANKS 

The  banks  which  were  left  longest  under 
the  old  regime  of  external  rule,  government 
by  others  than  those  nominally  their  heads, 
progressed  more  slowly  than  did  those 
whose  control  was  tntenial.  The  Bank  of 
Commerce  supplies  an  illustration  of  this. 
It  was  partly  a  matter  of  men  but  it  was 
also  in  part  a  matter  of  method.  Nomin- 
ally governed  by  the  executive  ofTicers,  it 
was  until  recently  governed  in  fact  by  a 
triumvirate  of  the  heads  of  other  banks. 
The  plan  was  not  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  independence  which  is  a  vital 
force  in  the  upbuilding  of  financial  institu- 
tions. President  James  S.  Alexander  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Connmerce,  recog- 
nizing the  handicap  under  which  he  was 
working,  hastened  the  resignations  from 
his  board  which  would  have  been  forced 
eventually  by  the  operations  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  and  thereby  has  gained  an  indepen- 
dence which  he  coukl  not  exert  before. 
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The  tastes  of  bankers  differ  as  do  their 

ability.  One  of  the  ablest  of  New  York 
bankers,  Otto  II.  Kahn,  of  Kuhn,  l.oeb  & 
Co.,  is  recognized  as  a  keen,  far-sighted, 
and  resourceful  banker,  yet  he  has  taken 
but  a  small  part  in  the  affairs  of  banks  and 
trust  companies.  He  is,  however,  not  an 
inconspicuous  figure  in  any  survey  of  the 
change  in  Wall  Street.  That  change  was 
pointed  to  by  the  activities  of  Mr.  Harri- 
man,  and  to  the  success  which  he  at- 
tained Mr.  Kahn  contributed  in  no  ^mall 
degree.  Sooner  than  most  other  men,  he 
recognized  Harriman  for  what  he  was  and 
worked  with  him  to  excellent  purpose  in 
the  days  when  the  Union  Pacific  was  being 
recreated.  Mr.  Harriman's  progress  un- 
doubtedly helped  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  but 
they  also  helped  him  in  return.  They 
were  powerful  before  he  was,  and  when 
they  joined  forces  they  grew  in  power  to- 
gether. The  head  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  like  Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Stillman,  belongs  to  the  older  genera- 
tion. His  views,  though  he  speaks  not 
over-often  publicly  on  banking  matters, 
are  better  known  than  those  of  the  other 
two.  He  would  be  classed  rather  as  a 
progressive  than  as  a  reactionary  by  those 
who  would  measure  Wall  Street  opinions 
in  the  terms  of  modern  politics. 

NO  ONE  MAN  DOMINATES 

None  of  these  men  dominates  all  the 
others.  They  compete  or  they  work  to- 
gether, but  no  one  man  is  master.  In 
Wall  Street  to^ay,  you  will  find  more  men 
of  ability,  of  resourcefulness,  of  ambition 
than  ever  before.  They  typify  the  new 
Wall  Street  in  that  they  accept,  some  ta- 
citly, some  with  open  approval,  much  that 
Wall  Street  in  the  old  days  regarded  as 
unwarranted  infringement  df  the  rights  cH 
money.  Wall  Street  does  not  yet  love 
the  income  tax,  but  it  does  find  a  great 
deal  that  is  good  in  public  regulation,  and 
it  grants  that  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  corporations 
than  the  public  in  the  older  days  was  sup- 
posed to  have  any  interest  in. 


A  member  of  the  firm  which  was  the 
head  and  front  of  the  Money  Trust,  if 

there  was  such  a  thing,  remarked  to  one  of 
his  callers  a  short  time  ago,  "  For  the  first 
time  in  years  public  sentiment  is  with  us." 

He  thought  he  saw  public  approval  for 
things  which  the  public  had  been  harshly 
condemning.  He  thought  that  the  public 
— repentant,  or  at  least  converted  from  its 
error  after  years  of  wilful  ignorance  or 
unwitting  aberration— was  coming  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  things  which  it  had  been 
condemning  were  praiseworthy.  He  was 
unconscious  of  the  change  within  himself 
which  is  typical  of  the  change  in  Wall 
Street.  "For  the  first  time  in  years 
public  sentiment  is  with  US."  He  should 
have  said:  "For  the  first  time  in  years 
we  are  with  public  sentiment." 

THE  CHANGED  "STREET" 

The  change  was  a  necessary  prdiminary 

to  the  assumption  of  the  larger  part  which 
American  banking  is  destined  to  take  in 
world  affairs.  Bigger  things  are  to  be 
done  than  ever  before,  and  new  kinds  of 
leaders  are  necessary,  leaders  who  at 
least  do  not  run  counter  to  public  senti- 
ment even  when  they  do  not  heartily 
accept  the  new  rights  of  the  public. 
And  new  methods  were  needed  as  well 
as  new  leaders — ^perhaps  not  precisely 
a  different  system  but  at  least  a  different 
coordination  of  forces  within  the  system. 

Ten  years  ago  no  president  of  a  national 
bank  would  have  thought  of  doing  the 
things  which  the  National  Qty  Bank  has 
been  doing.  They  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  dangerously  venturesome  if 
not  chimerical.  Now  they  are  accepted 
as  among  the  signs  of  the  times,  although 
there  are  still  those  in  Wall  Street,  men  of 
the  old  school,  who  look  askance  and  won- 
der. Tlie  things  which  the  Cit>'  Bank  is 
doing — and  they  are  mostl>'  the  suggestions 
of  the  bank's  broad-visioned  president- 
mark  the  passage  of  Wall  Street,  of  New 
York  banking,  from  a  provincial  to  an 
international  state  the  coming  of  a  new 
Wall  Street  and  a  greater  one. 
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DURING  the  bombardment 
which  preceded  the  Second 
Battle  for  Calais,  a  man  who 
was  lying  in  a  hospital  in  the 
dty  df  Ypres  was  heard  to  re- 
mark: "  If  God  spares  me  to  get  out  of  this  I 
will  neverwant  to  see  another  hospital  again 
as  long  as  i  live."  This  man  was  not  com- 
plaining at  the  treatment  he  was  getting; 
he  was  being  well  taken  care  of,  and  every- 
thing possiUe  was  being  done  for  him.  He 
was  simply  expressing  the  feeling  of  utter 
helplessness  which  comes  to  every  man 
when  he  is  lying  helpless  under  shell  fire. 
This  man  had  fought  through  the  whole 
war;  he  had  stood  the  shell  fire  in  the 
trenches  like  a  man  of  iron,  for  there  he 
had,  or  imagined  he  had,  a  chance  to  hit 
back.  Here  he  was  practically  a  non- 
oombatant,  and  the  thought  that  he  was 
dependent  upon  others  for  hb  protection 
put  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart. 

There  are  lots  of  places  worse  than  the 
trenches,  and  i  have  heard  many  a  man 
who  was  holdtng  a  "staff  job"  express  a 
(fesire  to  return  to  the  firing  line.  When 
thii^  are  quiet  a  man  is  as  safe  in  the 
trenches  as  he  would  be  at  the  base.  It 
is  only  when  there  is  an  attack  on  or 
when  the  enemy  are  going  out  of  their  way 
to  make  things  unpleasant  that  one  feels 
the  desire  to  be  elsewhere.  When  the 
men  come  down  for  a  rest  they  are  as 
pleased  as  kids  going  on  a  Sunday  School 
picnic,  but  they  are  just  as  pleased  when 
their  rest  is  over  and  they  are  going  back. 

Hie  regiments  invariably  go  up  at  night. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  If  they 
go  up  in  the  day  time  they  can  be  seen  by 
the  enemy.  The  march  up  is  an  easy  one, 
and  the  men  are  allowed  to  "march  easy" 
all  the  way.  At  first  they  used  to  furnish 


their  own  music,  and  it  was  ahvays  about 
the  same.  They  wouki  swing  akmg  to: 

We've  got  a  bitter  pill  for  Kaiser  Bitt 

It  ought  to  drive  him  balmy, 

And  wc  don't  give  a  danui  for  Hindenburg 

And  all  his  ragtime  army. 

Now,  most  of  the  regiments  have  their 
bands  or  their  pipes  with  them,  and  they 
inarch  to  their  own  music.  And  I  want 
to  say  that  the  pipes  are  the  most  wcMidcrf  u  I 
things  to  march  to  that  1  have  ever  heard. 
The  swing  to  the  music  seems  fairly  to  lift 
one  along.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  a  tired 
body  of  men  pidk  up  their  feet  when  the 
pipes  begin  to  play. 

1  am  with  the  Seventh  Royal  Scots 
Fusiliers,  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  start  for 
the  trenches.  We  have  six  days  to  spend 
there,  but  that  is  much  better  than  it  was 
a  few  months  ago  when  we  did  not  know 
how  long  we  had  to  stay  when  we  went  up. 

As  we  get  closer  to  the  firing  line  we 
must  be  quiet.  The  word  is  passed  back, 
all  pipes  and  cigarettes  are  put  out,  and 
we  swing  quietly  akmg  until  we  appear  to 
be  scarcely  more  than  shadows  except  for 
the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  our  hob- 
nailed boots  on  the  cobble  stones.  Soon 
the  leaders  swing  off  to  the  right,  and  we 
know  that  we  are  passing  "hell-fire  comer." 
Here  it  is  usually  fairly  "warm,"  and  we 
are  thankful  that  to-night  things  are  so 
quiet.  On  our  left  is  the  Menin  church- 
yard. In  here  ties  tiie  body  of  Prince 
Maurice  of  Battenberg,  who  was  killed 
some  time  in  November,  191 4.  The  Ger- 
mans have  shelled  the  place  so  much  that 
nearly  all  traces  of  graves  have  been  ob- 
literated, and  the  smdl  of  decomposed 
flesh  &  bad  enou^  for  us  to  know  ^nMiere  we 
are  without  having  to  look.  Ahead  of  us 
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we  can  see  the  star  shells  going  up  and 
making  the  whok  place  lighter  than  day. 
We  know  that  we  will  soon  reach  the 
communication  trench,  and  then  it  is  a 
case  of  slip  and  slide  along  through  the 
mud,  every  man  for  himself.  Yes,  here  it 
is  already.  The  leaders  have  turned  to 
the  right  again.  Soon  we  will  reach  the 
trench,  jump  down  into  the  mud,  turn  to 
our  left,  and  follow  the  trench. 

"tommy"  and  his  mascot 

Now  we  are  in  it,  and  are  wondering  how 
the  fellows  we  are  going  to  relieve  have 
fared.  My  mate  begins  to  grumble  about 
the  weight  <^  his  pack,  but  he  has  nothing 
to  say  agafaist  the  ten-pound  dog  he  has 
picked  up  and  is  carrying  under  one  arm. 
This  is  the  third  mascot  he  has  had.  First 
it  was  a  canary  he  picked  up  in  a  ruined 
house  in  Ypres.  i-Ie  earned  that  cage 
everywhere  he  went  for  six  weeks  until  he 
found  a  chap  who  was  going  on  leave,  and 
he  got  him  to  deliver  the  bird  to  his 
"missus."  Then  it  was  a  goat.  Where  he 
got  it  Heaven  only  knows,  but  he  named  it 
"Leviticus/'  and  was  ready  to  fight  any 
man  who  had  a  word  to  say  against  his  pet. 
The  fellows  stood  for  the  goat  as  long  as 
they  could,  but  finally  "Leviticus"  turned 
up  missing,  and  Harry,  my  mate,  was  going 
around  with  his  fists  doubled  up  and  blood 
in  his  eye  for  some  time.  "  If  1  ever  find 
the  bleeder  wot  pinched  my  mascot,  'im 
an'  mc  is  goin'  to  'ave  a  'eart  to  'cart  talk 
wot'll  put  'im  in  a  old  woman's  ome  for 
the  rest  of  'is  Ueedin'  life."  However,  his 
grief  socMi  cooled  and  now  his  affections  are 
all  wrapped  up  in  a  dirty  little  mongrel  he 
calls  "  Fritz,"  "  Fritz"  gets  the  best  of  all 
that  is  going,  and  Harry  would  starve  him- 
sdf  rather  than  see  the  object  of  hb  affec- 
tions want  for  a  single  thing.  I  will  say 
this  for  my  mate,  he  is  no  worse  than  any 
of  the  other  fellows  who  have  mascots, 
and  not  nearly  as  bad  as  some  of  them. 

As  we  pass  along  through  the  network 
of  trenches  leading  off  from  the  mam  com- 
munication trench,  voices  ask  from  the 
darkness,  "  'oo  are  you?"  We  tell  them, 
and  occasionally  fellows  recognize  one  an- 
other. There  is  only  time  for  a  hurried 
caoAange  of  greetings,  as  we  must  get  up 
and  take  over,  our  trenches  in  time  to  let 


the  other  felkyws  out  and  give  them  time 
to  get  well  down  before  the  first  peep  of 

dawn.  We  are  getting  closer  now,  and 
when  the  star  shells  go  up  everybody  is 
very  careful  not  to  show  himself.  A  desul- 
tory fire  b  going  on,  and  occasionally  a 
shdl  screams  over  our  heads  on  its  way  to 
our  batteries  in  the  rear,  or  where  the 
Germans  think  our  batteries  are. 

We  are  going  to  "  K  '  trenches,  and  as 
we  pass  along  some  of  the  "rookies/*  who 
are  nervous  but  are  struggling  manfully 
not  to  show  it,  ask  how  much  farther  it  is. 
We  are  so  close  now  that  it  seems  as  though 
we  are  almost  on  top  of  the  Germans. 
The  new  men  had  no  idea  that  we  were 
going  to  be  so  close  to  the  enemy.  It  is  a 
terrible  feeling,  this  going  into  the  trenches 
for  the  first  time.  The  hardened  veterans 
make  light  of  the  r<j<jkies'  fears,  but  it  is 
simply  because  they  have  forgotten  how  it 
seemed  to  them  the  first  time  they  came 
up.  All  the  way  up  the  old  fellows  have 
been  pumping  the  rookies  full  of  ghastly 
stories  ab<jut  what  they  are  going  to,  until 
some  of  the  more  sensitive  ones  are  having 
all  they  can  do  to  control  themselves.  It 
is  rather  brutal,  but  one  soon  gets  used  to 
it,  and  these  fellows  who  are  so  nervous 
now  will  be  doing  the  same  thing  them- 
selves in  a  week  or  so. 

Here  we  are  at  last,  and  the  poor  chaps 
we  are  relieving  are  glad  enough  to  see  us. 
They  have  had  a  pretty  tough  time.  jMany 
()f  them  who  came  up  to  relieve  us  the  last 
time  are  not  here  now.  Hear  them! 
'Ullo,  Mac.  'Ow's  Bill?  Were  is  'ee?" 

"O  Bill  went  west  day  afore  yesterday. 
Bailin'  out,  an'  'ee  stuck  'is  blocjmin'  'ead 
right  up  for  a  Fritzie  to  play  with.  'F.e 
stopped  one,  ail  right.  Got  it  right  under 
the  bleedin'  ear  an"ee  never  even  kicked." 

"  Damn  tough  luck.  Bill  always  was  a 
bloody  ass.  Thought  'ee  was  goin '  to  win 
the  pool  this  time  too!  Better  write  to 
'is  missus  w'en  yuh  get  down  to  Pop. 
(Poperinghe.)   So  long,  old  dear!" 

LAST  ONF  ALIVE  WINS 

The  pool  referred  to  is  one  of  the  gambles 
"Tommy"  is  particularly  fond  of.  When 
the  regiment  goes  into  action  a  crowd  of 
fellows  get  together  and  put  all  the  money 
they  have  in  a  pool.  They  give  it  to  some 
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one  who  stays  behind,  and  he  has  instruc- 
tions to  hand  all  the  money  to  the  last  one 
left  alive.  Sometimes  they  arrange  it  so 
that  they  draw  the  money  every  time  they 
come  out  of  action,  and  in  this  way  they 
get  the  use  of  it  from  time  to  time.  If  ten 
fellows  put  in  ten  francs  each,  and  when 
they  come  out  of  action  the  next  time  there 
are  only  five  of  the  ten  fellows  left,  each 
of  the  remaining  five  has  doubled  his 
money.  It  is  the  only  gamble  1  ever  saw 
in  which  a  fellow  cannot  lose,  for  if  he  is 
knocked  over  he  certainly  has  no  interest 
in  money  matters. 

LIFB  IN  THB  FRONT  TRBNCHBS 

Harry  and  I  are  in  "  D"  company,  and 
we  are  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  trenches 
our  battalion  is  taking  over.  In  single  file 
we  pass  along  until  our  destination  is 
reached,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  there  we 
proceed  to  make  ourselves  comfortable. 
Our  packs  are  slipped  off  and  pushed  under 
the  look-out  platform.  The  trenches  we 
are  in  are  pretty  dry  at  present,  but  the 
Germans  are  on  slightly  rising  ground  in 
front  of  us.  It  is  certain  that  they  will 
be  at  their  old  tricks  to-morrow  and  start 
pumping  the  water  out  of  their  trenches 
so  that  it  will  run  down  into  ours.  Then 
don't  we  curse  them!  We  examine  the 
straw  under  the  platform,  for  that  h  our 
bed,  and  if  It  is  damp  or  there  is  mud  in  it, 
we  do  some  more  cursing.  We  draw  lots 
to  see  who  will  have  first  sleep,  and  Harry 
wins.  I  bemoan  my  fate  and  pick  up  my 
rifle^  while  Harry  and  his  dog  retire  to  woo 
the  goddess  of  slumber  and  commune  with 
the  man-eating  body  lice  which  abound  in 
that  same  straw.  We  arc  perfectly  clean 
now,  for  we  have  just  come  from  the  Divi- 
sional Baths  and  Laundry  where  we  have 
had  a  good  scrub  down  and  have  been 
supplied  clean  clothes  which  have  been 
thoroughly  fumigated.  Twelve  hours  from 
now  we  will  be  in  the  condition  of  the 
proveririal  cuckoo,  but  it  is  all  in  the  g^e 
and  we  have  become  hardcsied  to  it.  At 
first  it  was  terrible,  I  nearly  went  crazy, 
but,  as  1  say,  we  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  after  the  first  few  times.  1  have 
come  down  out  of  these  same  trenches 
with  the  vermin  running  out  of  the  lace 
holes  in  my  boots  and  with  my  chest  and 


limbs  bleeding  from  the  dFects  of  the  ver- 
min.   It  cannot  be  helped,  though,  and 

we  have  the  satisfaction  of  looking  forward 
to  the  warm  bath  and  clean  clothes  which 
await  us  when  we  go  down  for  our  next  rest. 

I  have  two  hours  to  serve  on  the  look-out 
platform,  and  from  the  looks  of  things  it  is 
going  to  continue  quiet.  When  the  star 
shells  go  up  1  crouch  down  so  as  not  to 
show  too  much  of  myself  to  the  German 
snipers  who  are  always  on  the  watch  at 
nij^t.  It  amuses  me  to  hear  the  way  the 
new  men  fire.  Some  one  imagines  he  sees 
something  moving  out  in  front  and 
begins  rapid  fire.  The  fire  is  taken  up  by 
men  all  along  the  line,  until  it  finally  dies 
out  as  gradusdiy  as  it  started.  By  the  light 
of  the  flares  I  can  see  some  of  our  snipers  in 
their  littlesniping  trenchesout  on  the  "dead 
ground"  between  our  trenches  and  those 
of  the  Germans.  Snipers  are  always  on 
the  watch,  and  God  help  the  poor  devil  who 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  above  his  parapet 
when  a  star  shell  goes  up!  These  star 
shells  are  funny  things.  As  they  shoot 
into  the  air  and  burst  into  flame  they 
blind  one  so  that  it  seems  several  seconds 
before  one  can  see  anything  in  front  of  him. 
As  they  fall  things  become  clearer,  and  if 
they  fall  behind  the  enemy's  line  they 
show  up  any  moving  object  very  plainly. 

THE  LISTENING  PATROL 

Some  of  our  fellows  are  being  sent  out  on 
listening  patrol,  and  they  don't  seem  to  be 
in  love  with  their  work.  They  start  out 
through  an  abandoned  trench,  and  as  soon 
as  they  come  to  the  end  of  it  they  will 
have  to  climb  out  into  the  open,  and  worm 
their  way  along  flat  on  their  stomachs. 
They  must  get  as  close  to  the  German 
trenches  as  possible,  and  find  out  all  they 
can  about  what  is  going  on,  Thsy  have 
left  the  trench  now.  1  can  see  them  as 
they  squirm  along  slowlv  but  surely  toward 
the  German  parapet.  How  many  erf  them 
will  come  back?  Probably  all  of  them, 
but  if  they  are  so  unlucky  as  to  be  spotted 
by  a  sniper,  they  will  all  die  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  See  how  they 
crouch  and  hug  the  ground  when  the  star 
shells  go  up.  Yes,  indeed,  theirs  is  dan- 
gerous work!  They  are  out  of  sight  now. 
We  may  see  them  again  and  we  may  not. 
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I  can  hear  two  of  the  new  fellows  who 

are  supposed  to  be  sleeping  under  the  plat- 
form telling  each  other  what  they  think 
about  France.  The  novelty  of  being  in  a 
foreign  country  has  not  worn  off  yet,  and 
they  are  discussing  the  French  language. 
"Bit*  me,  Mick,  but  ayn't  it  a  rum  lingo! 
I  cawn't  understand  a  bloomin'  word  the 
bleeders  sye.  1  awsked  a  woman  for  some 
milk  yesterday,  an'  all  she  said  was  'no 
compri*  Then  1  got  a  pendl  an'  pyper 
an'  I  drawed  'er  the  pitcher  of  a  bleedin' 
cow.  'Ah,  wee  wee'  she  s\'es,  an'  goes 
into  the  back,  an'  swelp  me,  Mick,  she 
brings  me  out  a  bleedin'  rabbit!  I  ad  to 
walk  all  the  wye  back  to  the  blawsted 
billet,  an'  awsk  my  bloke  wot  is  the  word 
for  milk,  and  wot  do  yuh  think  the  blighters 
call  it?  Wen  yuh  want  any  milk,  Mick, yuh 
'ave  to  awsk  for  some  bloomin'  *doo  lay.' 
*  Mercy*  is  thank  you.  'See  soo'  is  thru- 
pence;  'fMtg'  is  bread;  an'  *sbevo'  is  bleed- 
in' 'osses.  I'll  soon  be  able  to  talk  the 
bloody  lingo!" 

After  a  time  their  conversation  drags, 
and  soon  they  are  as  sound  asleep  as 
though  they  were  in  their  own  beds  in 
London.  Hot  soup  is  being  passed  around 
and  it  certainly  is  good.  A  year  ago  I 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  it  and 
called  it  a  greasy  mess.  To-night  1  am 
glad  to  get  it,  and  drink  it  with  more 
pleasure  than  I  would  have  got  from  a 
whole  dinner  a  year  ago. 

"swapping  libs"  off  duty 

Everything  is  quiet  during  my  turn  on 
the  k»fc-out  platfoim.  When  it  is  up  I 
reach  my  leg  down  and  kick  Harry  to 
wake  him  up.  It  is  now  his  turn,  while 
1  have  two  hours  in  which  1  can  sleep 
or  sit  up  and  'swap  lies*  with  the  other 
fellows.  I  am  not  a  bit  sleepy,  so  I  guess 
I'll  stay  up  this  time.  Harry  rolls  out, 
wraps  his  blanket  around  his  beloved 
"  Fritz,"  and,  picking  up  his  rifle,  relieves 
me.  I  decide  to  go  down  the  line  a  little 
way  to  where  the  fellows  are  gathered 
around  a  brazier  talkmg  about  every  sub- 
ject imaginable. 

I  am  made  welcome,  but  1  know  the 
reason  for  it.  The  fellows  delight  in  get- 
tmg  me  to  tell  nigger  stories.  I  started  in 
one  night  to  hold  my  end  of  the  story- 


telling game»  and  happened  to  tell  a 

couple  of  nigger  yarns  that  just  about 
tickled  the  boys  to  death.  The  average 
Englishman  can't  come  any  closer  to  the 
nigger  dialect  than  a  German  can  to 
Chinese,  so  I  have  the  fiekl  all  to  myself, 
and  the  boys  delight  in  hearing  the  same 
old  stories  over  and  over  again.  When 
they  start  singing  I  am  not  permitted  to 
sing  anything  but  a  nigger  song,  and, 
badly  as  I  do  it,  they  think  it  is  great.  I 
feel  quite  proud  of  myself  sometimes,  for 
as  long  as  I  can  keep  this  particular  field 
to  myself  I  guess  I  can  manage  to  hold 
my  laurels.  But  good-bye  to  me  if  we 
ever  get  a  Southerner  drafted  to  usl  So 
we  sit  and  talk,  some  of  us  wondering  what 
the  next  six  days  hold  in  store  for  us. 
Sitting  here  like  this,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  i  am  taking  an  active,  if  small,  part 
in  the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever 
known.  If  only  it  couki  be  like  this 
always!  But  that  cannot  be.  Sooner  or 
later  we  will  be  obliged  to  get  out  and 
fight  like  demons — killing  our  fellow  men 
like  wild  beasts,  fighting  for  our  lives. 

THE  FIRST  LONELINESS  OF  THE  "ROOKIES" 

One  of  the  new  fellows  comes  up  and  sits 
down  beside  me.  He  is  beginning  to  feel 
the  awful  loneliness  that  comes  to  us  all  at 
first.  With  ill-suppressed  eagerness  he 
begins  to  question  me  about  what  it  is  like 
when  it  comes  to  "mixing  it  up."  I  can't 
help  feeling  sorry  for  the  poor  devil,  so  1 
try  to  encourage  him  a  little  and  cheer  him 
up.  I  take  good  care  that  no  one  hears 
me  though,  for  I  will  get  kidded  by  every- 
body if  I  am  caught  doing  the  "mother 
act."  He  tells  me  that  his  name  is 
"  'Ubert  '111"  and  that  he  is  a  coachman  in 
civil  Hfe.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  kiddies, 
and  he  shows  me  their  pictures.  1  can't 
help  pitying  him,  but  there  is  nothing  1 
can  do.  I  have  a  little  more  than  an  hour 
left,  so  I  guess  I'll  go  and  get  a  little  sleep. 
1  make  my  way  back,  and  on  the  way  1 
find  that  two  of  our  fellows  have  "stopped 
one,"  and  are  being  taken  to  the  rear  by 
the  stretcher  bearers.  One  of  them  is  a 
rookie,  and  he  has  a  bullet  through  his 
lung.  He  is  moaning  pitifully,  and  the 
doctor  tells  his  company  officer  that  he  is 
probably  "done  for." 
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I  get  back  to  our  post  and  crawl  in  be- 
side "  Fritz,"  who  welcomes  me  with  much 

wriggling  around  and  wagging  of  tail,  I 
wrap  him  inside  my  blanket  with  me  and 
we  are  both  asleep  in  no  time.    .    .  . 

CALLOUS  TO  THOUGHTS  OF  DEATH 

Harry's  boot  is  caressing  my  ribs,  so  I 
know  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  take  another 
two  hours  on  the  look-out  platform. 
Things  are  much  the  same  as  they  were 
an  hour  ago,  and  all  b  comparatively  quiet. 
Our  artillery  is  warming  up  a  little. 
1  can  see  the  shells  bursting  somewhere 
back  of  the  German  trenches.  I  larry  tells 
me  that  the  listening  patrol  got  back  safely 
after  having  got  clear  to  the  German  para- 
pet. The  ^tar  shells  continue  to  go  up, 
and  the  snipers  are  still  at  work.  Some  of 
the  Engineers  are  strengthening  the  wire 
entanglements  in  front  of  our  trenches, 
and  a  mining  company  has  come  up  and 
gone  to  work  under  the  ground  between 
the  German  trenches  and  ours.  The 
rookie  who  is  so  nervous  is  back  here  with 
me,  and  he  says  that  the  vennin  bother 
him  so  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sleep.  I 
try  to  comfort  him  by  assuring  him  that  he 
will  get  used  to  it  in  time,  but  my  assurances 
don't  seem  to  comfort  him  very  much. 
He  is  wondering  when  the  first  fight  will 
come,  and,  poor  fdbw,  he  can't  help 
worrying  about  it.  I  begin  to  wonder 
myself  whether  this  time  in  the  trenches 
will  offer  us  any  excitement.  The  thought 
of  death  does  not  bother  us.  It  is  the 
strangest  thing  I  ever  knew!  1  used  to 
be  so  horribly  afraid  of  death,  but  here 
where  we  are  face  to  face  with  it  every 
minute  it  has  no  terrors.  During  the  last 
attack  we  were  in,  more  than  half  of  our 
company  was  wiped  out,  and  Harry  and  I 
and  two  brothers  were  the  only  ones  left 
out  of  our  platoon,  yet  during  the  whole 
affair  1  don't  think  I  thought  of  death 
once.  The  fact  that  1  can't  think  of  it 
frightens  me  sometimes,  and'  I  try  to 
picture  myself  lying  dead,  and  how  my 
people  at  home  will  feel,  yet  it  doesn't 
seem  real  to  me.  1  hope  it  is  a  lucky  sign. 
I  hope  some  one  tells  me  when  they  see  the 
death  look  in  my  eyes,  if  it  ever  comes.  I 
have  seen  it  in  other  chaps,  and  I  have 
wanted  to  tell  them  about  it,  but  somehow 


I  couki  not  do  so.   I  suppose  it  will  be  the 

same  with  me  if  it  ever  comes.  I  tell  Hill 
that  he  will  always  know  when  we  are 
going  to  attack,  for  they  will  come  and  tell 
him,  and  give  him  two  hours  in  wluch  to 
write  letters  or  do  what  he  wants  to  da 

The  Germans  have  been  pumping  water 
for  some  time  now,  and  it  is  beginning  to 
show  here  in  our  trenches.  Some  of  the 
wooden  grating  in  the  bottom  of  our 
trench  are  floating,  and  the  fdknvs  are 
getting  out  their  buckets  and  starting  to 
bail.  We  will  all  be  glad  and  thankful 
when  the  pumps  we  have  been  promised 
get  here.  It  is  mighty  slow  work  bailing 
with  buckets,  and  in  the  day  time  it  is 
dangerous,  too.  If  we  could  only  get  the 
Germans  on  the  move,  and  get  them  off 
that  rise! 

It  is  now  nearly  four  o'clock,  and  1  shall 
soon  have  another  two  hours  in  which  I 
can  sleep.   I  shall  be  glad  when  breakfast 

time  comes,  for  !  am  beginning  to  get 
hungry.  Hill  is  still  here  with  me,  and  all 
he  seems  to  be  able  to  say  is:  "  Gor  bli'  me! 
Wot  will  the  missus  do  if  I  stop  one?  It's 
bleedin'  'ard  on  a  woman,  if  you  awsk  me!" 
I'm  getting  rather  sick  of  this,  for  it 
doesn't  help  any,  and  it  only  makes  him 
feel  worse.  If  he  doesn't  cut  it  out  pretty 
quick  I'm  going  to  ask  him  to  shut  up. 
Thank  Heaven  it  is  four  o'ckxk,  and  I  am 
going  to  sleep  every  minute  of  these  two 
hours.  1  advise  llill  to  try  and  get  some 
sleep,  and  tell  him  not  to  do  any  worrying 
to-night  as  they  never  make  us  make  an 
attack  the  first  day  we  are  in.  This  is  not 
tnie»  but  it  may  let  him     a  little  sleep. 

FRESH  FOOD  APLENTY 

Six  o'clock,  and  everybody  is  up  and 
around.  I  am  feeling  a  little  stiff  from 
lying  in  such  a  cramped  position,  but  the 

smell  of  the  frying  bacon  which  the  cooks 
are  preparing  for  breakfast  makes  me  forget 
the  stiffness.  1  have  learned  to  like  tea, 
and  we  get  it  at  least  twice  daily.  Our 
food  is  pretty  much  the  same  all  the  time. 
It  consists  of  bread  and  bacon  and  tea  for 
breakfast;  meat  and  potatoes  for  dinner; 
and  bread  and  jam  and  cheese  and  tea  for 
supper.  We  get  fresh  meat  every  day, 
and  also  fresh  bread.  This  bread  is  nuide 
at  the  base,  and  is  sent  up  every  day  with 
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the  rations  which  oome  from  across  the 
Channel.   Since  we  have  been  settled  here 

on  this  line  1  cannot  remember  more  than 
a  half  a  dozen  cases  where  we  have  been 
obliged  to  eat  the  hard  army  biscuits.  It 
is  rodiy  wonderful  the  way  they  keep  us 
supplied  with  fresh  food,  all  we  want 
of  it.  I  am  gaining  weight,  so  I  guess 
this  rough  out-door  life  agrees  with  me. 
1  make  my  way  to  the  field  kitchen  where 
I  am  given  a  half  a  loaf  of  bfead,  two  great 
sUces  of  bacon,  and  a  quart  can  full  of  hot 
tea.  Never  did  I  enjoy  my  breakfasts 
in  civil  life  as  1  do  these!  So  much  water 
has  run  into  the  trenches  during  the  night 
that  everything  is  soft  and  slippery,  and  we 
sink  into  the  mud  half  way  to  our  knees. 
As  I  carry  my  breakfast  back  to  where  our 
"kit"  is  I  slip  along  and  get  my  hands 
plastered  with  the  mud.  It  is  all  over  my 
bread,  and  perhaps  there  is  some  in  my  tea, 
too,  but  it  makes  no  difference  to  me.  i 
will  enjoy  it  all  just  as  much  as  though  it 
was  being  served  in  the  breakfast  room. 

PREPARING  TO  ATTACK  " 

After  breakfast  our  company  officer  calls 
us  to  attention  and  informs  us  that  we 

have  some  work  to  do  to-night.  He  tells  us 
that  he  does  not  know  himself  what  it  is 
to  be,  but  he  will  let  us  know  as  soon  as 
he  is  permitted  to  do  so.  He  ^vises  us 
all  to  take  things  easy  during  the  day,  and 
if  we  have  any  letters  to  write  to  write 
them  now  and  hand  them  to  him  and  he 
will  see  that  they  are  sent  away  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  says  that  he  has  every  faith 
in  us  and  in  our  ability  to  do  whatever  may 
be  asked  of  us,  and  that  he  is  proud  to 
think  that  he  is  going  to  lead  us  in  what- 
ever the  undertaking  may  be.  This  kind 
of  a  talk  from  our  officer  is  very  helpful, 
for  it  gives  us  the  feeling  that  he  is  with  us 
to  the  last  gasp,  and  makes  us  feel  that  he 
is  depending  on  us.  It  causes  the  rookies 
a  lot  of  uneasiness,  and  1  can  see  p(K)r  Hill 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  but  1  am  glad  also  to 
notice  that  his  jaws  ate  clenched,  and 
there  is  a  look  of  determination  on  his  face. 
Immediately  after  this  little  talk  we  have 
the  daily  roll  call,  and  find  that  during 
the  night  we  have  lost  seventeen  men  killed 
or  wounded  from  our  battalion.  I  guess 
this  is  about  the  average,  although  1  have 


known  three  or  four  days  to  pass  without 
our  losing  a  single  man. 

The  morning  passes  quietly.  The  fel- 
lows write  their  letters,  speculate  on  what 
is  coming,  and  chaff  each  other  a  good  deal. 
I  often  wonder  how  much  of  this  chaff  is 
bravado  and  how  much  is  genuine.  In 
some  cases  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  real  from 
the  forced,  but  some  of  the  old  stagers  can 
put  up  a  pretty  good  bluff.  About  eleven 
o'dock  the  water  is  bothering  us  again 
and  the  fellows  start  bailing.  A  rookie  on 
the  same  platform  as  I  am  is  working  real 
hard,  but  is  getting  more  and  more  careless 
about  showing  himself.  Harry  notices 
this,  and  shouts  a  warning  to  him. 

"in  a  sitting  position" 

"Hey,  you  bloomin'  awss,  cawn't  yuh 
keep  that  'ead  o'  yours  down?  1  calls 
what  you're  doin'  simply  awskin'  for 
troubtel" 

*'  I'm  all  right,  matey,"  says  the  rookie, 
and  he  swings  another  bucket  of  water  up 
as  he  says  it.  The  words  have  hardly  left 
his  lips  when  he  falls  back  with  a  bullet 
through  the  temple.  He  doesn't  even 
moan;  he  has  fallen  in  a  sitting  position  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  the  bucket  is 
right  between  his  knees.  As  some  of  the 
chaps  near  him  rush  to  pick  him  up,  1  hear 
Harry  mutter  something  about  "serves 
*im  bleedin'  well  right." 

Dinner  is  ready  at  half-past  twelve,  and 
immediately  after  we  are  called  to  attention 
again  by  our  company  officer.  He  tells 
us  that  toHiight  at  seven  o'clock  we  are  to 
attack  the  German  position  in  front  of  us, 
take  three  trenches  from  them,  hold  them 
for  three  hours,  and  then  return  to  our 
present  position.  The  British  are  attack- 
ing in  five  different  places  at  the  same  time. 
We  know  that  in  one  of  these  places  they 
intend  to  make  a  real  thrust,  but  ours  is 
obviously  only  a  blind  attack.  He  tells  us 
that  our  artillery  will  bombard  the  German 
first  and  second  line  trenches  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  that  time  our 
artillery  fire  will  lift  to  the  third  line,  and 
we  will  go  after  the  first  line  with  the 
bayonet.  We  will  hold  the  first  line  until 
we  are  again  ordered  forward,  and  our 
artillery  fire  will  again  lift.  In  this  way 
we  will  keep  a  curtain  of  fire  between  our- 
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selves  and  the  main  body  of  the  Germans 
all  through  the  attack.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  hours  we  will  retire  to  our  original 
position  under  the  cover  of  a  heavy  artil- 
lery fire«  but  during  the  three  hours  we 
must  hold  the  Gemun  trenches  at  all  costs. 

FEVERISH  WAirmG 

From  now  until  seven  o'clock  is  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  whole  afFair.  There  is  the 
terrible  feeling  of  uncertainty!  If  only 
we  might  go  right  at  it  and  get  it  over  with ! 
For  the  most  part  the  fellows  are  very 
quiet.  Some  write  more  letters;  others 
converse  feverishly  with  one  another,  and 
occasionally  a  shrill,  strained  laugh  is 
heard,  and  it  sends  the  chills  running  up 
and  down  my  spine.  Some  of  the  fellows 
sleep,  or  pretend  to,  but  all  through  the 
ranks  one  feels  the  unrest;  a  sort  of  tension 
as  of  nerves  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 
Harry  and  I  agree  to  notify  each  Other's 
people  if  anything  should  happen  to  one 
and  not  to  the  other,  but  we  both  know 
that  during  the  coming  scrimmage  we  will 
never  be  far  apart.  So  the  afternoon  dia^ 
on.  At  five  o'clock  we  have  tea,  and  I 
notice  that  not  many  of  the  fellows  have 
very  gofxi  appetites.  The  meal  is  quickly 
over,  and  we  all  wait  expectantly  for  the 
bombardment  to  begin.  At  ftve^thirty 
sharp  we  hear  the  distant  crash  of  our  guns 
to  the  rear  of  us,  and  the  shells  begin  to 
scream  over  our  heads.  We  can  see  them 
bursting  over  and  in  the  German  tirst  and 
seccmd  line  trenches.  Our  fellows  cer- 
tainly have  the  range  down  fme,  and  not 
many  shells  are  being  wasted.  They  are 
giving  it  to  them  hot  and  heavy.  The 
noise  is  deafening.  "Fritz"  begins  to 
whimper  and  whine,  and  tries  to  hide 
his  head  under  Harry's  coat.  It  is  his 
first  time  under  fire,  and  he  is  nearly  scared 
out  of  his  skin. 

The  order  for  us  to  get  our  equipment 
on  comes  along,  and  then  to  lie  down 
flat  in  the  bottom  ol  the  trench,  for  the 
Germans  are  sure  to  retaliate  by  shelling 
our  first  line  trenches.  We  obey  our  orders 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  we  have  hardly 
got  our  packs  on  before  the  shells  begin  to 
land  in  and  around  our  trench.  Here  we 
must  stick  like  rats  in  a  trap  for  more  than 
an  hour  yet,  and,  when  the  whistle  blows, 


we  have  got  to  jump  the  parapet  and  charge 
into  the  very  jaws  of  it.  Harry  and  I 
are  lying  close  to  each  other,  while  "  Fritz" 
is  whimpering  and  crying  in  between  us. 
Harry  is  worrying  about  what  will  happen 
to  the  dog  when  we  have  to  leave  the 
trench.  He  makes  me  promise  to  love, 
honor,  and  protect  the  little  beast  if  any- 
thing happens  to  his  master.  The  Ger^ 
man  fire  is  increasing  in  intensity,  and, 
from  what  I  can  see  and  hear,  they  ate 
doing  us  some  damage.  During  momen- 
tary lulls  we  can  hear  groans  and  screams 
of  some  of  the  poor  fellows  who  are  hurt 
already.  Not  ten  feet  away  from  us  is  a 
fellow  named  Tucker.  He  has  his  whole 
lower  jaw  torn  away,  and  he  is  moaning 
and  coughing  and  gurgling  in  a  fearful 
manner,  with  his  coat  sleeve  held  to  the 
bloody  mass  which  was  once  a  face.  All 
the  way  down  the  trench  are  fellows  as  bad 
and  some  of  them  worse  than  poor  Tucker, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  wonder  how  many 
of  us  will  be  left  to  make  the  charge. 

.   "stand  by!  ready!" 

Suddenly  the  word  is  passed  along: 
"Stand  by!  Ready!".  We  gather  our- 
selves together  for  the  spring  which  will 
take  us  over  the  parapet.  A  moment's 
wait,  and  then  a  sharp  blast  of  the  whistle. 
No  sooner  are  we  over  the  parapet  than 
the  German  machine  guns  open  on  us,  and 
fellows  begin  to  fall  all  around  us.  Harry 
and  1  are  side  by  side,  running  for  ail 
we  are  worth.  We  lose  some  time  get- 
ting through  the  paths  through  our  own 
barbed  wire,  and  there  is  trouble  for  us 
ahead  if  we  ever  live  to  reach  it,  for  the 
German  wire  is  not  ail  down.  We  head  for 
an  opening  through  it,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
jump  down  into  the  first  German  trench. 
As  there  are  still  some  of  the  Germans  left 
in  it,  it  is  nothing  but  hack,  cut,  stab,  and 
slash  for  our  very  lives.  Our  fellows  are 
tumbling  into  the  trench  in  twos  and 
threes,  and  we  soon  have  enough  to  take 
care  of  all  the  Germans  in  the  trench.  A 
fat,  bespectacled  face  appears  before  me. 
and  1  lunge  at  a  point  just  below  it,  putting 
all  my  weight  behind  my  bayonet.  It  dis- 
appears and  I  drag  my  bayonet  free  with- 
out looking  at  the  poor  devil  1  have  downed. 

I  see  Harry  hit  in  the  back  by  a  big  Bav-. 
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arian  and  his  rifle  is  knocked  from  his 
hands.   They  grapple  and  fall,  fighting 

hand  to  hand  as  both  are  unarmed,  and  the 
fear  of  God  is  in  my  heart  for  Harry  can- 
not seem  to  shake  him  off.  (I  am  busy 
with  another  German.)  Fighting,  scratch- 
ing, hitting,  and  kicking,  they  roll  around, 
and  I  realize  that  Harry  is  fighting  for  his 
life.  He  fights  desperately  to  keep  the  (icr- 
man's  hands  away  from  his  throat.  Sud- 
denly I  see  Frank  Dobson  appear  with  his 
rifle  dubbed  and  raised  above  his  head. 
1  know  wliat  is  coming,  and  I  sec  the  rifle 
brought  down  and  the  German's  skull 
smashed  in.  Harry  rolls  him  and  g^ts 
up,  wiping  bkxxl  and  brants  from  his  face 
and  dotliM. 

Panting,  and  with  our  hands  tightly 
clasped.  Harry  and  I  lie  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench  waiting  for  the  whistle 
to  sound  again.  I  am  trembling  all  over 
— with  fear,  I  guess.  Just  in  front  of 
us  I  can  see  the  rookie.  Hill,  lying  on  his 
face  in  the  mud,  and  I  can  hear  the  prayer 
he  is  moaning  over  and  over  repeatedly: 
"Oh  Lord,  look  hout  for  me  for  the  missus! 
Oh,  Lord,  kx>k  hout  for  me  for  the  missus." 
All  around  us  are  men  praying,  groaning, 
panting,  cursing,  and  sobbing.  They  are 
mad,  and  have  no  idea  what  they  are  doing, 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  they  don't. 

"Tommy"  is  not  a  religious  animal  as  a 
rule,  and  he  would  deny  this  with  all  his 
might,  yet  1  can  see  some  of  them  crouched 
down  in  the  mud,  their  eyes  closed  and 
their  lips  moving.  I  know  what  they 
are  doing.  I  have  done  it  myself  and  I'm 
not  ashamed  to  admit  it — now. 

The  whistle  sounds  and  we  drag  ourselves 
to  our  feet  and  qet  away  for  the  second 
trench.  It  is  easier  this  time,  and  we  don't 
Stop  at  the  second  trench  at  all.  Right 
through  to  the  third  one  we  go,  and  even 
here  there  are  only  a  very  few  Germans  left. 
They  are  taken  care  of  in  short  order,  and 
we  get  to  work  putting  up  a  parapet  be- 
tween the  fourth  German  trench  and  the 
one  we  are  now  in.  It  is  only  a  flimsy 
affair,  but  it  is  enough  to  last  us  the  three 
hours  we  intend  staying  there. 

Our  artillery  are  still  keeping  the  Ger- 


mans interested,  though  their  fire  is  not  so 
intense  as  it  was  at  the  first  of  the  attack. 

The  three  hours  pass  without  the  Germans 
even  trying  to  counter  attack,  and  on  the 
signal  we  retire  to  our  original  position. 
Then  we  look  around  to  see  what  is  left. 
Poor  Hill  has  had  his  leg  bbwn  off,  and  is 
lying  unconscious  on  a  stretcher  waiting 
to  be  taken  down.  We  line  up  for  roll  call. 
We  came  into  action  just  twenty-four 
hours  ago,  numbering  1,148.  Out  0^  that 
number  there  are  just  332  left,  but  our  at- 
tack was  a  success.  Harry  and  1  have 
been  lucky  again,  thank  goodness.  I  won- 
der how  long  our  luck  will  last! 

When  we  got  back  there  was  nothing  for 
us  to  do  but  wait  for  the  fellows  who  were 
coming  up  to  relieve  us.  We  had  ex- 
pected to  spend  six  days  in  the  trenches, 
and  instead  we  had  been  up  just  over 
twenty-four  hours. 

THE   END  OF  THE  DAY 

The  bovs  all  seemed  depressed  despite 
the  fact  that  they  knew  they  were  lucky  to 
come  out  of  this  scrap  alive.  At  last  the 
new  regiment  arrived  and  we  started  the 
first  stage  of  our  march  to  the  rear.  We 
were  so  tired  we  could  hardly  drag  one 
foot  after  the  other.  Harry  had  "Fritz" 
tucked  under  one  arm,  but  it  was  an  awful 
test  for  his  affection  for  the  animal  to 
undergo.  All  around  us  the  fellows  were 
chucking  off  their  equipment  as  they  were 
too  weary  to  carry  an  extra  ounce.  I  larry 
still  stuck  to  the  dog,  but  all  his  other 
belongings  went  soon  after  we  started. 
Most  of  mine  followed  them,  and  then  we 
took  turns  carrying  the  do^.  At  last  the 
camp  was  reached  and  we  rolled  right  up 
in  our  blankets  and  dropped  oH  to  sleep. 
It  was  fourteen  hours  later  when  f  woke 
up.  All  the  fellows  had  regained  their 
spirits  and  were  feeling  fairly  cheerful 
again,  fhere  are  some  of  the  fellows  who 
have  lost  relatives  and  friends  and  they 
are  of  course  very  sad,  but  things  look 
much  brighter  to  all  of  us.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  we  have  this  hell  to  go  through 
again?  Let  us  hope  it  won't  be  for  a  long 
time  yet.   But  one  never  knows! 
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THE  MENACE  OF  RENEWED  FRICTION  BETWEEN  THE  RACES — PROSPERITY,  EDUCATION,  AND 
NEGRO  IMl'ATIENCR-  THE   GROWTH  OF  THE   MOVEMENT  FOR  SEGREGATION—' 
SOME  HOPEFUL  ASPECTS  OF  "THE  WHITE  MAN  S  BURDEN'*  IN  THE  SOUTH 

BY 

RAY  STANNARD  BAKER 

NO  ONE  who  is  at  all  familiar  the  country  districts,  the  fear  of  violence, 
with  the  conditions  which  con-  and  the  fact  that  many  Negroes  have  fallen 
front  the  American  Negro  at  hopelessly  into  debt  to  white  proprietms 
the  present  time  can  doubt  and  tTierchants  have  accelerated  the  move- 
that  discontent  and  unrest  ment  of  Negroes  looking  for  work  into  the 
among  them  have  been  spreading,  par-  towns  and  cities,  where  they  come  into 
ticidarly  within  the  last  two  years.  direct  and  even  fiercer  competition  with 
This  is  due  in  part  to  perfectly  clear  and  white  men.  In  its  essence,  the  increasing 
possibly  temporary  economic  causes.  The  strain  in  the  South  is  because  the  Negroes, 
war  in  Eurof)e  has  made  the  staple  industry  with  expanding  education,  more  property, 
of  the  South — cotton-raising — momentarily  and  more  confidence  in  themselves,  are 
unprofitable;  and  the  burden  has  naturally^  / coming  more  strongly  into  competition 
fallen  most  heavily  upon  those  with  the  with  the  poorer  classes  of  white  men. 


least  resources,  both  white  and  colored, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  sharpening  of  com- 
petition between  the  races  for  the  tenancy 
of  the  land  and  for  the  available  work  of 
the  towns.  In  several  instances  the  pomt 
of  violence  has  been  reached.  Last  spring, 
as  a'single  example,  night  riders  appeared 
in  New  Madrid  County,  Mo,,  and  nearly 
cleared  that  district  of  Negro  laborers. 
The  news  report  of  the  incident  says: 

"Negroes  working  on  the  Government 
levee  at  Linda  [New  Madrid  County]  and 
Dorena,  in  Mississippi  County,  have  been 
notified  to  stop  work  and  leave  the  county. 

"  The  trouble  between  the  whites  and  the 
Negroes  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  land 
rental  system.  Last  December,  the  white 
renters  demanded  a  reduction  from  S6  to 
$3  an  acre.  The  Negroes  were  content  to 
continue  paying  |6,  and  when  new  rent 
contracts  were  drawn  up  in  January  more 


But  the  strain  due  to  the  present  dl^ 
tress  in  the  cotton  industry,  which  may  be 
only  temporary,  is  only  one  of  the  causes 
of  unrest.  There  are  several  others. 

First:  The  cause  which  an  inquirer  hears 
most  about  in  talking  with  Negroes  is  the 
changing  attitude  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment toward  them.  It  has  been  a  deep 
and  comforting  feeling  among  Negroes 
ever  since  the  Civil  War  that,  no  matter 
what  happened,  Uncle  Sam  was  their  friend 
and  protector.  Without  entering  at  all 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  movement 
to  segregate  Negro  workers  in  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  and  the  failure  of  the 
Democratic  Admimstratioa  to  reappoint 
most  of  the  Negroes  who  occupied  im- 
portant Federal  positions  have  been  re- 
garded by  Negroes  as  a  body  blow  at  their 
aspirations.  The  pressure  in  the  last 
Congress  for  discriminatory  legislation. 


Negroes  than  ever  were  given  places  on  .  including  bills  for  preventing  Negro  immi- 

the  farms."  gration,  for  forcing  segregation  in  the  street 

Similar  reports  come  from  other  parts  of  cars  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 

the  South.   In  the  year  191 5,  there  were  threat  to  cut  off  entirely  the  appropriation 

$5  lynchings  of  Negroes  in  the  United  of  Howard  University,  one  of  their  best 

States,  or  6  more  than  in  1914.     The  educational  institutions,  have  added  to 

result  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  in  their  fear  and  distrust. 
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Second:  Negroes  feel  a  steadily  changing 
sentiment  in  the  North.  The  older  gener- 
ation of  men  who  fought  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  who  looked  upon  the 
Negro  with  peculiar  sympathy,  has  passed 
away:  and  the  men  of  the  newer  generation 
are  not  only  not  interested,  but  are  im- 
patient of  being  worried  with  a  problem 
so  essentially  disagreeable.  I  hey  dislike, 
quite  frankly,  to  see  Negroes  crowding  into 
Northern  dties;  and  they  are  more  than 
willing  that  the  South  should  deal  with  its 
own  problem  in  its  own  way,  so  long  as 
thty  are  not  distuiiwd. 

NBGRO  SaCRfiOATION 

'  Tturd:  With  increasing  education  and 

increasing  property  ownership,  the  N^ro 
sees  discriminations,  instead  of  decreasing, 
steadily  increasing.  Nowhere  in  the  South- 
em  states  has  the  Negro  any  direct  [X)litical 
.power  (though,  in  a  peculiar  way,  he  does 
possess  an  enormous  indirect  influence), 
and  segregation  laws  in  cities  are  gradually 
becoming  more  strict.  The  recent  vote  at 
St.  Louis  in  favor  of  the  segregation  of 
Ncgroen  in  certain  sections  of  the  city  is  a 
case  in  point.  Certain  broad  lines  of 
occupation,  in  which  he  was  formerly 
largely  represented,  are  gradually  being 
closed  to  him:  and  though  it  is  true  that 
new  opportunities  are  opening  up,  they 
are  opportunities  limited  within  racial 
boundaries.  The  masses  of  the  Negroes  in 
the  towns,  especially  in  the  North,  re- 
gardless of  capacity,  are  being  more  and 
more  held  down  to  the  lowest,  most  menial 
occupations. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Negro  is  now  being 
threatened  at  the  very  point  at  which  his 
opportunity  for  development  has  been  the 
widest  and  freest,  that  is,  in  the  country 
districts  of  the  South.  It  was  the  wise 
advice  of  the  late  Booker  T.  Washington, 
as  it  is  the  advice  of  Major  Moton,  his 
successor,  to  the  colored  man  to  "  get  land," 
"own  a  home,"  and  thus  make  himself  in- 
dependent. But  now  that  Negroes  have 
actually  acquired  millions  of  acres  of 
Southern  land,  and  are  rentintr  millions 
more  (Negroes  now  own  or  control  a 
territory  equivalent  in  acreage  to  twice  the 
state  of  South  Carolina),  a  movement 
starts,  supported  by  a  leading  agricultural 
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paper,  to  force  segregation  also  m  country  * 

districts  and  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  ' 

Negro  to  purchase  land  where  he  will. 
This  movement  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  of  legal  expression  in  any  state,  and 
is  meeting  the  opposition  of  certain  able 
Southern  white  men,  but  it  has  served  to 
increase  the  fear  and  unrest  of  the  Negroes. 
Phey  are  asking  whether  this  last  avenue 
of  free  development  is  to  be  closed  to  them. 

DISCRIMJNATION  IN  SCHOOLS 

Fourth:  With  increasing  education  and 
intelligence,  the  Negro  has  become  more 
acutely  OMiscious  of  the  discrimination 
against  him  in  the  matter  of  educational 
facilities.  Though  Negro  children  repre* 
sent  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  school 
population  in  !  t  Southern  states,  they 
are  getting  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  school 
funds  expended  in  those  states;  and  in 
certain  states  the  colored  people  do  not 
even  get  back  all  the  money  for  their 
schools  that  they  themselves  actually  pay 
in  taxes,  rhat  is,  in  these  states,  they  are 
not  only  paying  for  their  own  schools,  but 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  white 
schools.  In  Louisiana,  the  amount  spent 
for  education  is  only  $1 .60  a  year  for  each 
Negro  child  of  school  age. 

Fifth:  Also,  with  increasing  intelligence 
the  Negro  grows  more  impatient  with  what 
he  regards  as  a  continued  unwillingness 
to  do  him  justice.  The  most  flagrant  in- 
stance of  this,  of  course,  is  the  lynchings. 
Once,  it  was  asserted  that  Negroes  were 
lynched  only  for  the  "usual  crime,"  but 
now  they  are  lynched  for  all  sorts  of  crimes 
and  offenses,  sometimes  of  the  most  trivial 
character,  and  there  are  numerous  recent 
cases  in  which  wholly  innocent  Negroes 
have  been  lynched.  IX^ile  for  twenty 
years,  down  to  190$,  there  was  a  rapid  and 
hopeful  decrease  in  the  number  of  lynch- 
ings, the  last  ten  vears.  during  which  the 
progress  of  the  Negro  has  been  most  rapid, 
have  shown  little  change.  Every  year  m 
that  time,  approximately  50  or  60  Negroes 
have  been  beaten  or  shot  to  death,  or 
hanged,  or  burned  alive  by  m{^bs  of  white 
men,  The  year  1915  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  in  this  respect  of  the  decade. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  lynchings,  in- 
volving women  and  even  whole  families, 
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have  been  peculiarly  barbarous,  A  care- 
ful study  of  these  lynchings  will  show  that 
a  trivial  offense  is  often  made  an  excuse  for 
violence,  the  real  purpose  of  which  is  to 
"keep  the  Negro  down/'  to  "show  the 
Negro  his  place." 

Sixth:  Trivial  causes  of  irritation  are 
often  as  potent  as  more  serious  matters. 
Several  of  these  have  recently  caused  wide 
discussion  and  bitterness  among  Negroes. 
A  film  play»  called  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation /' 
excelfent  in  many  ways,  which  gives  a 
,  picture  of  the  Negro  calculated  to  stir  racial 
/iiatred,  has  been  a  real  cause  of  irritation. 
The  treatment  of  the  Wtllard-johnson 
prize-fight  at  Havana  by  many  newspapers, 
giving  it  the  aspect  of  a  racial  struggle, 
served,  as  such  minor  things  often  do,  to 
point  and  emphasize  racial  differences  and 
animosities. 

All  these  influences  have  combined  to 
make  the  Negro,  especially  the  intelligent 
Negro,  more  impatient,  more  restless. 
This  restlessness  is  more  evident  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South,  because  in  the 
North  the  Negroes  have  greater  freedom 
of  expression,  but  it  also  exists  in  the  South 
in  a  more  muffled  form — but  not  less,  for 
that  reason,  to  be  seriously  considered. 

THE  CHANGING   POINT  OF  VIEW 

Ten  years  ago  the  optimistic,  construc- 
tive, educational  programme  of  Booker  T. 
Washington,  the  emphasis  of  which  was 
upon  duties  rather  tiian  upon  rights,  was 
the  dominant  movement  in  the  race  and 
had,  likewise,  the  support  of  the  wisest 
white  men,  both  South  and  North.  It  is 
still,  probably,  the  best  influence  among 
the  masses  of  the  colored  people  and  still 
has  the  support  of  leading  white  people. 
But  in  one  sense  it  has  been  too  successful. 
When  it  started  it  was  thought  by  many 
Southern  people  that  its  purpose  was  to 
produce  a  kind  of  super-servant:  but  it 
has,  instead,  turned  out  independent,  up- 
standing, intelligent  men  and  women  who 
have  acquired  property,  and  have  come  thus 
into  sharper  competition  with  the  whites. 

The  influence  within  the  race — 1  am 
speaking  here  of  Negro  public  opinion — 
which  is  now  growing  most  rapidly  is  no 
longer  what  may  be  called  the  Tuskegee 
movement,  valuable  as  that  continues  to 


be,  but  it  is  the  movement  toward  agitative 

organization — the  emphasis  upon  rights 
rather  than  upon  duties.  Ten  years  ago, 
this  movement  was  inchoate  and  confined 
largely  to  a  few  leaders  like  Dr.  Du  Bois; 
io-day,  the  chief  organization,  the  National 
Asscxriation  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  has  a  wide  membership 
throughout  the  country,  with  many 
branches,  and  includes  a  large  proportion 
the  leading  men  of  the  race.  It  is  also 
supported  by  a  few  Northern  white  men 
and  women.  This  asscxiation  maintains  a 
,  strong  publication  called  "The  Crisis," 
^.Vhich  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
colored  people — and  has  employed  men  to 
appear  before  Congressional  and  state 
legislative  committees  in  racial  matters. 

The  utterances  of  these  leaders,  like 
the  editorials  of  the  Negro  press-^and 
few  white  people  realize  that  there  are 
i^iore  than  450  newspapers  and  other 
[publications  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  interests  of  colored  people, 
^nearly  all  edited  by  Negroes— have  shown 
an  increasing  impatience  and  boldness 
of  tone.  The  utter  ignorance  of  the  great 
mass  of  white  Americans  as  to  what  is 
really  going  on  among  the  colored  people 
of  the  country  is  appalling— and  danger- 
ous. We  forget  that  there  are  10,000,000 
of  them,  one  tenth  of  our  population,  and 
that  their  strides  toward  racial  self-con- 
sciousness in  the  last  twenty  years  have 
been  marvelous.  We  have  known  next 
to  nothing  about  their  constructive  devel- 
opment, and  have  not  wanted  to  know: 
we  have  preferred  to  consider  the  Negro 
and  all  his  affairs  as  beneath  notice. 

Such,  then,  are  the  influences  that  are 
making  for  unrest  and  upheaval,  and  there 
is  no  denying  their  significance  or  their 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
newly  forming  counterforces  which  must 
also  be  considered  if  we  are  to  form  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  situation. 

THE    SOUTH    TAKING    UP    THE  PROBLEM 

In  the  South  the  older  generation  of 
white  people,  with  its  traditions  and  ani- 
mosities, is  passing  away,  and  there  are 
many  signs  that  a  few  men  of  the  younger 
generation  are  seriously  turning  tiwir 
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attention  to  the  ''everlasting  pfoblem." 

Where  the  older  generation  was  merely 
reactionary,  dreaming  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  or  discussing  "ex- 
portation/' "territorial  segregation,"  " ex- 
termination/' and  other  whdesale  or 
theoretical  remedies,  the  new  generation  is 
plainly,  if  a  little  hopelessly  at  the  start, 
taking  up  the  "white  man's  burden"  and 
seeking  to  look  at  the  whole  subject  con- 
structively. Several  different  movements 
^are  under  way.  One  has  been  organized 
. '  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  earnest  Southern  white  man, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Weatherford,  and  has  taken 
the  form  of  study  classes  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  colleges  and  universities. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Southerner 
thought  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  learn 
about  the  Negro  or  the  race  problem,  and 
that  was  a  hopieless  time^  but  the  new  spirit 
in  the  colleges  takes  the  opposite  view.. 

Another  movement,  also  originating 
among  the  more  thoughtful  class  of  South- 
erners, and  largely  in  the  colleges,  began 
with  the  University  Commission  on  Race 
/^estions,  composed  of  representatives 
(  from  eleven  Southern  states,  which  held  a 
'  meeting  at  Nashville,  in  May,  1912.  It 
was  followed  in  August,  191 3,  by  the  still 
more  important  Southern  Sociological  Con- 
gress which  met  in  Atlanta  and  conducted 
the  most  impressive  discussions  of  the 
Negro  question  ever  held  in  the  South. 
The  presidentof  the  Congress  was  (jovernor 
Mann  of  Virginia,  and  some  of  the  ablest 
white  men  of  the  South  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  addresses  on  the  Negro 
question,  bound  together  in  a  small  book 
with  the  significant  title,  "The  Human 
Way,"  mark  a  new  departure  in  the 
Southern  attitude  toward  the  Negro. 
Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  of  New  Orleans, 
struck  the  keynote  of  the  present  situation 
among  the  best  white  people  of  the  South 
when  he  said: 

"  Let  us  be  glad  that  what  may  be  called 
the  post-reconstruction  period  seems  at 
last  to  be  drawing  to  a  close. 

"This  is  the  truth  which  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize at  this  time.  1  sincerely  believe 
that  the  day  of  better  feeling  is  at  hand. 
I  believe  that  the  day  has  come  when  we 
shall,  if  I  may  say  so,  start  over  again  and 


develop  right  Felatk)ns  in  the  right  way. 

We  Southern  white  people  now  realize 
two  facts  in  regard  to  the  relationship  of 
the  races.  First,  we  realize  that  the  old 
rdationship,  so  frequently  typified  in  the 
affection  of  the  black  mammy,  is  one  that 
must  pass.  Second,  we  realize  that  the 
spirit  of  no  relationship,  no  responsibility, 
no  cooperation,  is  impossible.  We  see 
that  our  whole  public  welfare  requires  the 
education  and  improvement  of  the  colored 
people  in  our  midst.  We  see  that  public 
health  depends  on  common  efforts  between 
the  races.  We  see  that  the  prosperity  of 
these  Southern  States  is  conditioned  on 
greater  intelligence  among  the  masses  of 
jdl  the  people.  We  see  that  every  consid- 
eration of  justice  and  righteousness  de- 
mands our  g(x>d-will,  our  helpful  guidance 
.    and  our  cooperation." 

CONSTRUCTIVE  FORCES  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Another  evidence  of  the  changing  senti- 
ment of  the  white  people  is  the  tendency 
toward  the  gradual  assumption  of  the 
obligation,  so  long  borne  partly  by  North- 
ern philanthropy,  of  the  burden  d  Negro 
education.  The  movement,  while  very 
slow,  seems  genuine.  White  supervisors 
of  Negro  schools  are  a  new  development  in 
Southern  education,  and  the  fact  that 
Negro  leaders,  like  Dr.  Washington  was, 
can  speak  frankly — often  with  Southern 
white  men  on  the  platform — of  the  need 
and  value  of  Negro  education,  indicates  a 
wider  popular  acceptance  of  the  idea  that 
safety  lies  only  in  universal  education. 
Compulsory  education  is  now  being  seri- 
ously considered  for  the  first  time  in  at 
least  two  Southern  states.  Some  of  the 
Negro  colleges  and  the  teachers  in  them 
also  report  an  increasing  friendliness  among 
white  people  toward  them. 

While  these  movements  are  confined  to 
the  highest  type  of  Southern  people, 
mostly  educational  leaders  who  do  not 
meet  directly  the  problems  of  economic 
or  political  competition,  they  are  influen- 
cing those  centres  of  thought  where  public 
opinion  originates.  Whether  they  are 
strong  enough  or  can  travel  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  increasing  friction  between  the 
races  is  still  an  open  question.  That  they 
have  not  yet  really  mfluenced  the  masses 
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of  Southern  white  people  is  indicated  in 
various  ways — by  the  failure  to  check 
lynchings,  by  the  continued  pressure  for 
discriminatory  laws,  by  the  hostility  to 
Negro  education,  and  by  the  election  to 
office  of  leaders  who  have  made  their  re- 
actionary position  on  the  Negro  question 
the  foundation  of  their  poHtica!  existence. 
The  pressure  of  Southern  Gingressmen 
for  more  discriminatory  legislation  against 
Negroes  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  hos- 
tile popular  sentiment  in  the  South. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  HAMPTON  GROUP 

"  Another  strong  conservative  force  is  the 

wise  leadership  of  such  men  as  Dr.  H.  B. 
Frissell,  of  Hampton  Institute,  who  stand 
as  mediating  statesmen  between  the  two 
races.  One  who  studies  the  Southern 
situation  .will  be  surprised  to  discover  how 
many  of  the  constructive  and  hopeful 
organizations  in  the  South,  both  white  and 
colored,  have  had  their  origin  in  what  may 
be  called  the  Hampton  group,  which  has 
had  for  its  two  great  fundamental  purposes 
the  training  of  wise  Negro  leaders  (of 
whom  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Major 
Moton,  the  new  head  of  Tuskegcc,  are  the 
fmest  products)  and  the  bringing  about  of  a 
better  understanding  between  tiie  ^ite 
man  and  the  Negro,  and  between  South 
and  North.  The  Nation  does  not  yet 
appreciate  the  debt  it  owes  to  General 
Armstrong,  the  prophet  of  the  Hampton 
idea,  and  to  Dr.  Frissell,  its  statesman. 

But  the  constructive  movements  are  not 
all  confined  to  the  white  pec^le.  Among 
the  Negroes  themselves,  there  is  growing 
up  a  body  of  conservative  opinion.  In- 
creasing property-ownership  makes  men 
comfortable,  dulls  the  appetite  for  agita- 
tion and  reform.  There  are  nearly  seventy 
banks  owned  by  Negroes  in  the  South, 
thousands  of  little  stores,  and  much  other 
property  which,  as  the  Negro  well  knows, 
would  suffer  in  case  any  serious  disturbance 
arose.  These  interests  are  actively  or- 
ganized in  the  National  Negro  Business 
League,  with  a  wide  and  influential  mem- 
bership. Moreover,  in  the  black  belt, 
where  nine  tenths  of  the  Negroes  live/ 
land-ownership,  against  which,  until  re- 
cently, there  has  been  comparatively  little 
opposition,  has  furnished  the  one  great 


free  opportunity  for  expansion  and  has 
operated  as  a  safety  valve  for  restlessness. 

And  finally,  there  continues  to  exist  in 
the  South  a  rather  intangible  but  very  real 
body  of  relationships,  unknown  in  the 
North,  between  individual  white  people 
and  individual  colored  people.  It  varies 
all  the  way  from  that  sympathy  and 
understanding  which  long  association  as 
master  and  servant  has  produced  to  a 
hard  sense  of  the  economic  interdependence 
of  the  races.  In  the  cotton  belt,  the  recog- 
nition by  the  white  man  that  he  must  have 
the  Negro  as  a  worker,  and  that  nothing 
must  be  done  that  will  go  to  the  length  of 
frightening  him  entirely  away,  acts  as  a 
salutary  influence  upon  race-relationships. 
In  one  town  that  I  visited  to  investigate 
a  lynching,  1  found  that  the  chief  argument 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  mob  was  that 
it  was  cotton-picking  time,  and  Negro 
labor  was  being  frightened  awayl 

A  DANGEROUS  SITUATION 

I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  pres- 
ent situation  regarding  the  Negro.  Radi- 
cal and  conservative  forces  are  both  opera- 
tive, and,  as  usual,  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
them  quantitatively — especially  the  con- 
servative forces,  which  are  always  the 
quietest,  least  deariy  recognizable.  But 
certain  general  tendencies  are  apparent. 
The  Negro  is  being  more  completely 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  he  begins  to  feel  his 
strength,  becomes  better  educated,  and 
more  intelligent,  he  feels  more  distressingly 
the  pressure  and  injustice  from  above;  and 
he  now  has  leaders  who  are  able  enough  and 
courageous  enough  to  make  his  situation 
clear  to  him.  It  is  a  condition  full  of  dan- 
ger, not  only  to  the  Negro  and  the  South, 
but  to  the  whole  country:  and  its  most 
menacing  aspect  is  the  contemptuous  in- 
difference of  a  large  part  of  white  America 
to  what  is  gomg  on  in  the  depths  of  the 
volcano  just  below.  Men  of  the  North 
like  to  comfort  themselves  by  thinking 
of  the  Negro  as  a  Southern  problem.  He 
is  not  that:  he  is  a  national  problem;  and 
it  must  be  sharply  realized  that  injustice 
sooner  or  later  brings  its  sure  reward — 
and  the  more  monstrous  the  injustice,  the 
more  terrible  the  consequences. 
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MOTOR-CYCLE  MACHINE  GUNS  IN 
MEXICO 

IN  THE  pursuit  of  Villa,  the  United 
*  States  Army  employed  several  motor- 
cycle machine  guns  which  could  either  be 
fired  from  the  cycle  itself,  or  removed  and 
set  up  on  the  ground.  Additional  motor- 
cycles carried  ammunition  and  the  neces- 
sary equipment  for  the  guns  and  machines 
during  the  march. 


CLIMBERS  FOR  STEEL  POLES 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  steel  poles  recently 
has  necessitated  the  invention  of  a  new  climbing  shoe 
for  linemen 


CLIMBERS  FOR  STEEL  POLES 

A  CLIMBER  for  use  on  steel  poles  which 
weighs  no  more  than  a  climber  for  use 
on  wooden  poles  consists  of  a  forged  stee) 
shoe  with  a  toe  that  curves  upward  and  two 
projecting  hardened  tool-steel  clamping 
points.  These  points  automatically  grip 
the  steel  when  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
thrown  upon  them,  and  when  the  foot  is 
raised  the  points  are  at  once  released. 


NEW  STYLE  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

In  which,  the  supply  tank  being  hung  low,  the 
milk  is  drawn  up  into  the  skimming  bowl  by  suc- 
tional  force  developed  in  rotating  the  bowl 
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AN  IMPROVED 
CREAM  SEPA- 
RATOR 
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D Y  rea r ra n ge- 
ment  of  its 
parts,  a  cream  sep- 
arator has  been  de- 
vised, wherein  the 
milk,  instead  of 
flowing  into  the 
bowl  by  force  of 
gravity,  is  drawn 
up  and  into  it  by  a 
suctional  force  de- 
veloped by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  bowl. 
Since  this  force 
varies  with  the 
speed  of  the  bowl 
and  hence  with  the 
rate  at  which  the 
crank  is  turned,  it 
follows  that  the 
milk  is  supplied 
only  as  fast  as  it  can 
most  thoroughly  be 
separated.  Thead- 
vantagesof  the  low- 
hung  position  of  the  supply  tank  are  appar- 
ent when  the  machine 
is  to  be  operated  by 
women  and  children. 


again  it  is  only 
necessary,  when  the 
point  of  the  blade 
touches  the  ground, 
to  press  down  on 
the  handle  and  pull 
it  toward  you. 


EFFICIENCY 
AND  EASE  FOR 
TRAFFIC  PO- 
LICEMEN 


A 


COMFORT  FOR 

POLICEMEN 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  supplies 
its  traffic  policemen  with 
umbrellas  and  seats 


A  CONVERTIBLE 

DIGGING  TOOL 

Which  is  adaptable  for 
digging  either  post 
or  pipe  tunnels 


holes 


TRAFFIC 
semaphore, 
provided  with  an 
umbrella  to  protect 
the  officer  from  heat 
and  storm,  and  with  a  seat  for  him  to  rest 
upon,  is  in  use  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  it  is  a 
portable  device  with  a  height  of  about  seven 
feet,  and  a  base  weighing  200  pounds.  The 
umbrella  opens  and  closes  as  an  ordinary 
hand-umbrella.  The  seat  is  so  arranged  on 
the  main  post  that  it  can  be  swung  around 
to  either  side  or  raised  up  and  down  to  suit 
any  height.  There  is  a  mirror  device  at- 
tached to  a  projecting  arm  to  enable  the 
officer  to  see  the  road  in  the  rear. 


A  CONVERTIBLE 
DIGGING  TOOL 

T^HE  blade  of  a  dig- 
*  ging  tool  which 
can  be  changed  so  as 
to  make  the  tool  suit- 
able for  digging  either 
post  holes  or  pipe  tun- 
nels is  hinged  to  the 
handle  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  easy  to 
change  from  a  shovel 
to  a  spoon  or  from  a 
spoon  to  a  shovel. 
The  first  operation  is 
accomplished  by  push- 
ing down  on  the 
handle.  To  change 
the  spoon  to  a  shovel 


4 

NEW  SIGNAL  LAMP  FOR  SURVEY  WORK 

The  Chief  of  the  Instrument  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  has  perfected  a  lamp  whose  rays  can  be  seen  150  miles  away 
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A  NEW  SIGNAL 
LAMP 

/UR.     E.  G. 

FISCHER, 
Chief  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey's Instrument 
Bureau,  has  per- 
fected a  dry -cell 
electric  signal  lamp 
whose  projected 
rays  can  be  seen  for 
150  miles  through 
smoke  and  haze. 
This  lamp,  which  is 
said  to  be  more  than 
a  hundred  times 
more  powerful  than 
the  acetylene  lamps  now  in  use  by  the  de- 
partment, will  be  used  in  making  surveys 
in  the  West,  where  the  distance  between 
survey  stations  is  often  more  than  a 
hundred  miles. 


which  has  the  word 
"Stop"  painted  in 
large  white  letters 
on  an  eighteen-inch 
red  disk  or  in  black 
letters  on  a  white 
disk. 


,NEW  CROSSING 

SIGNAL 

Hand-signals  for  watch- 
men at  railroad  crossings 
to  prevent  accidents 


NEW  WARNING  SIGNAL  FOR  RAIL- 
ROAD CROSSINGS 

nro  MINIMIZE  accidents  at  railroad 
*   crossings    several     railroads  have 
adapted  a  new  watchman's  hand-signal 


LOADING  COAL 
FROM  BRIDGE 
TO  BARGE 

A  SOUTHERN 
^  railroad  has  hit 
upon  an  odd  scheme 
for  transferring  coal 
from  trains  to 
barges.  There  has 
been  constructed, 
underneath  a  rail- 
road trestle,  a 
wooden  hopper 
lined  with  sheet 
iron.  From  this 
hopper  an  iron 
chute,  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  at 
will,  takes  the  coal 
from  the  hopper  to 
the  barge.    In  this 


A  MACHINE  FOR 
ISSUING  TRANSFERS 

It  prints  and  delivers 
about  seventy-five  trans- 
fers a  minute 


way  a  barge  with  a 
capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 700  tons  of  coal 
can  be  loaded  in  three 
or  four  hours. 


A  TRANSFER 
CHINE 


MA- 


AN  ODD  METHOD  OF  LOADING  COAL  BARGES 

The  coal  u  transferred  directly  from  the  hopper  cars  on  the  railroad  trestle 

into  the  barges  below 


A  PRACTICALma- 
^  chine  for  printing 
and  issuing  transfers  is 
a  device  of  interest  to 
street  railroad  com- 
panies and  their  pas- 
sengers. The  machine, 
which  is  set  by  the 
conductor  and  oper- 
ated by  a  fool -lever, 
.  issues  about  seventy- 
five  transfers  a  minute 
and  prints  in  bold  let- 
ters the  date,  time,  di- 
rection, and  number. 
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THREE  GRASS-CUTTERS  IN  ONE 

A  triplex  grass-cutler  which  is  guaranteed  to  cut 
three  times  as  much  grass  in  a  day  as  an  ordinary 
grass-cutter 

A  TRIPLEX  GRASS-CUTTER 

T^HERE  are  on  the  market  triplex  grass- 
*  cutters  which  are  guaranteed  to  mow 
more  lawn  in  one  day  than  three  ordinary 
horse-drawn  mowers.  One  such  cutter, 
which  is  drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated 
by  one  man.  cuts  a  swath  eighty-six  inches 
wide,  and  is  suitable  for  cutting  on  uneven 
ground,  as  one  mower  may  be  climbing  a 
hill,  the  second  a  level,  while  the  third 
cuts  in  a  hollow. 


POLISHED  CONCRETE 

The  polishing  of  concrete  table  tops  is  an  inno- 
vation that  adds  to  the  artistic  value  of  concrete  in 
many  forms 

opens  up  many  new  fields  for  the  use  of 
concrete  in  the  furnishing  of  houses. 


POLISHING  CONCRETE  TABLE 
TOPS 

A  DEVICE  consisting  of  a  carborundum 
^  disk  on  a  polisher  driven  by  flexible 
shafting  is  being  used  successfully  for 
l>olishing  concrete  table  tops.    This  idea 


TROUBLE  FINDERS  FOR  AUTOMO- 
BILES 

DY  DIVIDING  all  the  faults  common 
^  to  motor-cars  into  eleven  classes,  an 
instrument  connected  up  to  the  battery 
of  the  automobile  by  an  electric  starting 
and  lighting  system  automatically  indi- 
cates to  the  driver  what  kind  of  trouble 
is  present. 

Each  of  the  eleven  classes  of  trouble  is 
indicated  by  a  number,  and  a  pointer  on 
the  dial  of  the  instrument  points  to  the 
number  in  question,  locating  the  trouble 
immediately  for  the  motorist.  A  series 
of  charts  explains  what  should  be  done  to 
correct  each  particular  kind  of  trouble. 


LOCATING  MOTOR  TROUBLES 
By  means  of  an  instrument  which  automatically  locates  motor  trouble  and  indicates  it  on  a  dial 
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How  Balanced  Meals  Build 

Better  Brains  and  Bodies 


By  ARTHUR  TRUE  BUSWELL,  M.D. 


A  T  LAST  we  Americans  are  beginning 
/%      to  wake  up  to  the  full  meaning  of 
/  %    the  recent  remarkable  discoveries 

/     ^    made  by  the  food  scitntists.  And 
it  is  time  we  did,  for  I  lirmly  believe 
thit  the  meals  we  eat  every  day  cause  more  sick- 

ness  and  destroy  more  of  our  mental  efficiency 
*  than  all  the  drues,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  conibinea. 

I  'say  this  advtsedly,  and  my  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  many  of  my  leading  contemporarifs 
who  agree  that  no  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  all 
disease  is  traceable  to  the  digestive  system. 

Very  few  people  have  any  knowledge  of  what 
takes  place  in  their  stomachs.^  Not  only  are  we 
ignorant  of  the  values  of  particular  foods  but  we 
have  absolutely  no  conceptioil  of  the  meaning  of 
proper  food  combinations. 

To  eat  good,  simple,  nourishing  food  is  not 
necessarily  to  eat  correctly  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  foods  which  we  have  come  to  regard 
as  good  are  in  reality  about  the  worst  things  we 
can  eat,  while  others  that  we  reijard  as  harmful 
have  the  most  food  value.  And  usually  the  in- 
expensive foods  are  the  good  ones  and  the  high 
priced  ones  the  most  injurious. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  harm  which  comes 
from  eating  blindly  is  the  fact  that  very  often 
xyio  perfectly  good  foods  when  eaten  at  the  same 
meal  form  a  chemical  reaction  in  the  stomach 
and  literally  explode,  liberating  dangerous  toxics 
which  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  form  the 
root  of  nearly  all  sickness,  the  first  indications 
of  which  are  acidiQr,  fermentation,  ^as,  constipa- 
tion, and  many  other  sympathetic  41s  leading  to 
most  serious  consequences. 

These  truths  have  been  strongly  brought  out 
by  Profrssor  MetchnikofF  in  his  treatise  on  the 
"Prolongation  of  Life,"  and  by  many  other  mod- 
em scientists.  But  most  efforts  in  the  past  have 
been  designed  solely  to  cleanse  nut  the  system 
and  remove  the  poisons  ajUr  they  had  formed 
wholly  disregarding  the  cause. 

Correct  Eating  involves  first,  the  pmpe'r  selec- 
tion of  foods;  second,  the  right  combinations,  and 
third*  proper  proportioning  so  as  to  form  at  each 
meal  a  constructive  health  and  energy  building 
whole.  All  of  which  is  much  simpler  than  it 
sounds. 

And,  atrang«  as  it  may  seem,  scientifically  pro* 


portioned  meals  are  more  delicious  and  more 
satisfying  than  the  meals  which  are  chosen  with- 
out regard  to  health.    Instead  of  being  deprived 

of  the  good  things  of  life,  we  come  to  take  more 
pleasure  in  eating  than  ever  before.  It  is  nut 
even  necessary  to  upset  vour  table  to  eat  scien- 
tifically and  no  special  f-ods  an  r<(]uired.  You 
can  get  anything  you  need  out  of  your  garden, 
at  your  local  store  or  in  any  restaurant. 

Eugene  Christian,  the  well  known  food  scien- 
tist, has  shown  repeatedly  that  just  as  wrong 
earing  causes  sickness  and  loss  of  brain  energy, 
good  foods  rightly  combined  and  proportioned 
will  remove  the  cause  of  almost  any  non-organic 
disease  and  increase  the  mental  efficiency  of 
users  several  hundred  per  cent. 

And  these  results  arc  easy  to  maintain  because 
a  system  of  eating  that  will  restore  health  and 
energy  will  protect  the  system  from  further  at- 
tacks. When  you  learn  to  eat  correctly,  you  not 
only  ^in  health  but  you  insure  your  nealth  for 
life.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  most  drugs 
and  medicines  which  cure  you  for  the  time  being. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  member  of  Chris- 
tian's family  (he  has  a  wife  and  two  daughters) 
has  had  even  a  shglit  cold  in  twelve  years,  and 
you  never  saw  such  pictures  of  healthful  energy. 

At  his  private  office,  Eugene  Christian  has  a 
constant  stream  of  men  and  women  in  all  sorts 
of  circumstances  and  in  all  conditions  of  health 
who  come  to  him  for  ad\ice  and  help,  and  the 
results  he  secures  for  them  are,  to  say  the  least, 
remarkable. 

Business  men  who  are  "slowing  down"  and 
find  they  have  lost  their  energy  and  enthusiasm 
go  to  Christian  to  renew  their  youth.  People 
who  suffer  with  stomach,  liver  and  kidney  rrounle 
— most  of  whom  had  tried  all  other  sources  — 
come  to  him  and  go  away  brimming  with  pwfect 
health  and  energv.  Others  who  are  too  stout  or 
too  thin  find  that  with  foods  alone  and  Chris-  . 
tian's  advice  they  can  quickly  acquire  a  normal 
figure. 

In  a  number  of  instances  his  patients  have  been 
so  til  mkful  for  what  he  has  done  that  they  have, 
after  the  treatment  was  over,  in  paying  the  bill, 
voluntarily  added  $^00  or  )^i,ooo  to  the  amount, 
sayuig  that  never  could  they  adequately  Kpay 
him  for  the  good  he  had  done* 
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Ih  order  to  help  u  many  people  as  possible, 

not  only  those  who  are  ailinp  but  those  who 
want  to  maintain  their  health,  Eugene  Christian 
(bunded  The  Corrective  Eatini^  Society  to  dis^ 
seminate  his  teachings.  This  society  has  prepared 
a  book  based  upon  Christian's  20  years' experi- 
ence. Corrective  Eating,  in  14  Lenons,  is  being 
offered  for  free  examination  to  those  who  are 
interested.  This  work  was  written  expressly  for 
the  layman.  Technical  terms  have  been  avoided 
and  every  point  is  explained  so  that  there  can 
be  no  possible  misunderstanding.  Reasons  are 
given  (or  every  recommendation,  and  evenr  ftato> 
ment  is  based  upon  actual  results  secimd  in  the 
author's  many  years  of  practice. 

But  the  lessons  do  not  merely  tell  you  why  you 
should  eat  correctly  and  what  the  results  will 
be,  they  also  give  actual  menus  for  breakfast, 
luncheon  and  dinner,  curative  as  well  as  cor- 
rective, covering  every  condition  of  health  and 
sickness  for  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
and  covering  all  occupations,  climates  and  sea- 
sons, including  special  suggestions  for  summer 
meals  which  enable  you  to  withstand  the  heat 
and  retain  winter^s  vigor. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  menus  has  been 
employed  for  its  purpose  of  increasing  efficiency 
and  restoring  health,  not  merely  once  but  many 
times — so  that  every  vestige  of  experiment  has 
been  removed.  And  an  interesting  feature  is 
that  it  costs  less  to  follow  these  menus  than  your 
food  costs  you  now. 

Christian  says  that  every  thinking  man  or 
woman~young  or  old — wdl  'or  sicK — should 
know  the  science  of  correct  eating.  That  most 
people  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth  is  as 
true  as  gospel,  in  his  estimation.  Food  is  the 
fuel  of  the  human  system.  And  just  as  certain 
fuels  will  produce  definite  results  when  consumed 
in  a  furnace,  so  will  certain  foods  produce  the 
desired  results  when  put  into  the  human  furnace. 

Yet  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  has  any 
knowledge  of  food  as  fuel.  Some  of  the  com- 
binations we  eat  every  day  are  as  inefficient  and 
dangerous  as  sogey  wood,  wet  leaves,  mud,  saw- 
dust and  a  litde  dynamite  would  be  for  a  furnace. 

/  somMe  that  yum€Spamt 

HutMUi  9f  Writing  a  lettmr,  a 
Uamk  adapUd  by  thm  Bodrntj 


No  wonder  mam  is  only  qo%  efficient— no  wonder 

the  average  life  is  only  39  years — no  wonder 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  liver  and  kidneys  have 
increased  105%  within  the  past  years) 

Yet  the  Corrective  Eating  Society  shows  how 
easy  and  simple  it  is  to  eat  your  way  back  to 
perfect  health  and  up  to  a  new  type  of  physical 
and  mental  power.  The  relationship  of  health 
to  material  success  is  so  close  that  the  result  of 
the  society's  teaching  is  a  form  of  personal  effi- 
ciency which  puts  people  head  and  shoulders 
above  their  less  fortunate  brothers.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  best  ideas,  plans  and  methods  are 
worked  out  when  you  are  brimful  of  vitality — 
when  you  feel  full  of  "ginger."  The  better  you 
feel — the  better  work  you  can  do.  I  understand 
th:it  I  he  Corrective  Eating  Society's  lessons  have 
times  without  number  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing great  material  prosperity  to  its  students  by 
endowing  them  witli  health  80  pofoct  that  work 
seems  like  play. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  the  Book  of  24  Les- 
sons in  Corrective  Eating,  written  hv  Eugene  ^ 
Christian,  out  of  his  vast  experience,  simply  write 
The  Corrective  Earing  Society,  16  Hunter 
Avenue,  ^Ia  ^'^vood,  N.  J.,  and  they  will  mail  you 
a  set  for  examination. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enclose  anv  moncv  with  your  request.  Merely 
write  and  ask  them  to  send  the  lessons  for  hve 
days'  free  examination  with  the  understanding 
that  you  will  either  return  the  lessons  within  that 
time  or  remit  j<3,  the  small  fee  asked. 

There  will  of  course*  be  some  who  will  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  Corrective  Eating,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain your  objections  will  be  quickly  removed  once 
you  examine  Christian's  course.  Anyway,  you 
are  obligating  yourself  in  no  way  by  accepting 
the  society's  generous  offer  which  enables  you  to 
investinte  its  wonderful  work  before  you  pay 
for  the  lessons.  If  the  more  than  300  pages  con- 
tained in  the  course  yield  but  one  single  sugges- 
tion that  will  bring  greater  health,  you  will  get 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  course  back  in  per- 
sonal benefit — yet  hundreds  write  the  society  that 
^ey  find  vital  Helpfulness  on  every  pag^ 

and  maS  thm  Mhtaing  form 

I  this  is  a  copy  of  the  offieiei 
and  vnff     hanormd  at  once. 


CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY 
l«  Hntav  Ava..  Mfwod.  N.  Jl, 

.  You  may  send  me  prepaid  a  copy  of  Corrective  Eating  in  24  Lessons.  I  will  either  remail  these 
to  you  in  five  days  or  send  you  $3, 

Name  

Address  
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HiPB  ComfcDsi  ^tSa  Utmost  Seirnce 


!-IAT  ARE  tK«  peculiar 
qualities  and  advantages 
of  Goodvear  Cord  Tires, 
for  "w Kick  so  many  motor- 
ists gladly  pay  KigKer 
prices? 

First  is  tKe  flexible  Goodyear  cord 
construction.  This  makes  tKe  tires 
extremely  resilient,  speedy,  and  re- 
sponsive. 

Second  is  Goodyear  oversize.  TKis 
adds  tKe  buoyancy  and  easy-riding  of 
a  larger  air-cusKion  to  tKe  buoyancy 
and  easy-ridiiig  of  our  cord  coi\struc- 
tion. 

We  get  flexibility  because  tKe  cords 
Kave  no  cross-weave  to  bind  tKem. 

TKe  tires  \ield  freely  wKen  tKey 
strike  road  obstructions.  TKey  are 
protected  from  stone-bruise,  rupture 
and  blow-out.  TKeir  life  is  prolonged. 
TKey  give  great  mileage  and  com- 
plete satisfaction. 

TKey  save  p>ower  and  add  fuel- 


mileage.  TKe  Franklin  car  wKicK 
traveled  55  miles  on  one  gallon  of 
gasoline — tKe  KigKest  Franklin 
economy  mark  in  1915 — was  equipped 
•witK  Goodyear  Cords.  So  were  ten 
of  tKe  15  cars  wKicK  exceeded  40  nules 
per  gallon. 

Tney  run  easilv;  tKey  are  "fast." 
At  Hud  son  Hill,  tKey  out-coasted 
ordinary  cord  tires  by  177  feet,  witK  a 
maximum  speed  of  36  miles  per  Kour. 

In  tKree  sizes  of  tKe  Goodyear 
Cord,  No-Hook  type,  tKe  air  space 
is  23  to  35  per  cent  more  tKan  in 
regulation  Q.  D.  OincKers.  TKat 
means  lower  inflation  pressures,  wKicK 
turn  riding-comfort  into  real  riding* 
luxury. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  standard 
equipment  on  tKe  Franklin,  tKa 
Haynes  Twelve,  tKe  Locomobile,  tKe 
Packard,  tKe  Peerless,  and  tKe  WKite. 

TK«  GoodyMr  Tire  &  Rtibbcr  Compmn) 
Akioa,  Ohio 


\ 


Double-thick  Alt-Wemther  «n</ 
Ribbrd  Treads,  for  rear  mnd  front 
wheelBL.  The  dr^ip,  tharp  Alt- 
Weather  gripa  reaiat  akrdding  and 
give  ireat  traction.  The  Ribtted 
Tread  as si'sfs  easy  ateerini. 

No-Hook  and  Q.  D. 
Clincher  typen,  for  gaao» 
tine  and  electric  cars. 


Aak  the  nearest  Good- 
year Service  Station 
Dealer  for  Goodyear  Cord 
T/res. 
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Quality  Cannot  be  Denied. 

THE  next  few  years  will  tell  the  ttory 
for  American  industry  and  com* 
merce.  The  opportunist  will  build 
cheaply  for  big  profits  —  and  go  down. 
The  broad  gauge  business  man  will 
stand  on  quality  because  he  sees  the 
vision  of  success  well  won. 

He  has  courage  in  the  present  and 
faith  in  the  future.  He  is  a  leader  in 
better  methods,  finer  workmanship, 
fairer  trading. 

Every  victory  won  for  quality  is  a 
blow  struck  for  better  business,  and 
every  sale  of  a 


tewart 


—  th*  B««t  Motor  Truck  in  Am«rtc« 

is  a  victory  won  for  quality. 

The  issue  is  not  obscure;  the  lines 
are  clearly  drawn.  Will  you  accept 
something  less  than  the  best,  or  will 
you  stand  for  quality — for  the  finest 
product  that  sldll  and  industry  can 
achieve. 

Quality  cannot  be  denied.  It  must 
be  upheld  in  this  day  of  world  warfare 
by  every  able  bodied,  dear  brained 
man  of  business. 

The  Lippard -Stewart  truck  is  our 
bid  for  recognition  in  the  fight.  Into 
it  we  have  put  the  best  materials,  the 
finest  workmanship  and  soundest  design 
that  money  and  skill  can  command. 

We  have  kept  the  faith.  We  cannot 
do  otherwise. 


Pnmident 

Lippard-Stewart  Motor  Car  Co. 


227  WMt  Utlca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
}i,  1,  lyf  and  a-Ton  Motor  Tracki 


sist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Highways,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Works,  and  the  State  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor. 

Opponents  of  the  measure  have  asked  Governor 
Whitman  for  a  hearing  on  the  bill,  to  present  reasons 
why  in  their  opinion  it  should  not  be  signed. 

Roderick  Stephens,  President  of  the  Motor  Truck 
Club  of  America,  said: 

"We  have  written  to  Albany  for  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  measure.  Should  it  become  a  law  by  the 
signature  of  the  Governor  we  shall  ask  the  commission 
to  meet  with  the  Traffic  Conference  of  New  York  City, 
and  slate  their  proposals,  so  we  can  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  them.  There  would  certainly  be  opposition  to 
imposing  a  heavy  tax  on  motor  trucks  and  leaving  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  untaxed.  In  cities  of  the  State  there  is 
an  item  of  expense  attached  to  horse-drawn  vehicles 
of  which  motor  vehicles  are  free;  that  is  the  street  clean- 
ing which  must  follow  horse-drawn  traffic. 

Charles  A.  Stewart,  General  Manager  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Dealers'  Association  of  New  York  City,  said: 

"We  at  once  asked  the  Governor  for  a  hearing  on  the 
bill.  We  shall  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  it  provides 
for  putting  the  license  fees  or  rates  into  effect,  and  this 
we  contend  is  a  power  that  resides  in  the  Legislature 
alone." 

The  commission  is  given  other  powers  of  investiga- 
tion as  to  motor  vehicle  regulation,  one  being  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  dazzling  headlights  on  automo- 
biles. Five  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  in  a 
second  bill  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

On  account  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  highways  by 
heax-y  trucks  it  h.is  for  some  time  been  a  subject  of 
discussion  that  these  should  be  made  to  pay  a  heavier 
fee  for  road  repair.  Numerous  truck  operators  recog- 
nize this,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  strong  op- 
position among  them  to  the  principle,  if  an  equitable 
application  of  it  could  be  worked  out.  Some  of  the 
Slates  have  already  passed  laws  on  the  subject.  In 
general  the  rate  of  charges  is  based  on  the  tonnage  of  the 
truck. 


It  is  not  overinflation  but  underinflation  that  should 
be  guarded  against. 

The  average  owner  would  get  35  per  cent,  more 
mileage  out  of  his  tires  if  he  would  see  to  it  that  they 
are  always  properly  inflated. 

A  tire  will  not  be  hurt  by  the  rise  of  a  few  pounds 
pressure  due  to  running,  'fests  have  shown  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  an  increase  in  pressure  due  to 
overheating  while  running  sufficient  to  injure  the  tire. 


It  is  reported  that  in  the  Tampico  district  of  Mexico 
there  is  enough  crude  oil  to  afford  a  daily  supply  of 
1,000,000  barrels  for  a  period  of  neariy  forty  years. 
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CHANDLER  SIX 

If  you  want  to  experiment — 

If  you  want  to  try  out  some  new  theory  of  motor 
construction — 

You  won't  be  interested  in  the  Chandler 

BUT  if  you  want  a  motor  that  has  rear  axle,  and  Gray  &  Davis  starting 

in  it  three  years  of  making  good,  and  lighting,  and  a  dozen  other  of  the 

If  you  want  the  motor  that  turned  highest  class  features  at  the  lowest 

the  whole  automobile  industry  away  obtainable  price,  and 

from  high-priced  sixes  and  wasteful,  If  you  want 

heavy  fours,  The  Most  Beautiful  of  All  the  New 

If  you  want   the   strong,   sturdy  Motor  Car  Bodies, 

chassis  that  showed  men  the  folly  of  You  will    be    interested    in  the 

needless  weight,  Chandler. 

If  you  want  the  solid  aluminum  lliis  isn't  argument,  or  persuasion, 

motor  base,  and  Bosch  magneto  igni-  or  contention.      It's  just  a  simple, 

tion,  and  the  silent  spiral  bevel  gear  provable  fact. 

Scveti' Passenger  Touring  Car    -  $1295 
Four-Passenger  Roadster    -    -  $1295 
F.  O.  B.  Qcveland 

New  Catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  Chandler  Dealer  on  request 

Prompt  Orders  Secure  Prompt  Deliveries 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

2206-2236  E.  131st  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  York  Office,  1884  Broadway  Cable  Address,  "Chanmotor" 
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United 


Big,  Thick  Knobs — 
The  Real  Anti-Skids 

You  get  real  anti-skid  protection  from  a  car 
equipped  with  'Nobby'  Tread  Tires. 

The  big,  thick,  resilient  knobs  take  hold  of 
the  road-surface  with  a  real  grip. 

Besides — no  loss  of  traction — quick  response 
to  the  clutch  and  accelerator — less  wear  on  the 
tire  through  friction. 

'Nobby'  Treads  were  the  first  successful 
anti-skids — and  are  still  the  first. 

'Nobby'  Treads  are  the  largest  sellinif  very 
high-grade  anti-skids  in  the  world. 

The  'Nobby'  it  one  of  the  Rve  United  State* 
'Balanced'  Tirea  which  meet  every  motoring 
condition  of  price  and  uie. 

Ask  the  nearest  United  States  Tire  Dealer 
for  your  copy  of  the  booklet,  "Judging  Tires," 
which  tells  how  to  choose  the  particular  tire 
to  suit  your  needs. 


United  Stateslire  Company 


•Nobby' 


•Cb«in'  'Ubco*  'Royal  Cord' 
'INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES' 
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Not  only  beauty  of  line  and  integrity 
of  build  —  but  power  and  size  and 
comfort  and  ease  of  operation.  These 
are  the  things  that  cause  men  and 
women  of  culture  and  discernment 
to  ohoose  for  their  own  the  Moon 
vSix-44. 

7  Passenf^er,  fully  equipped,  $1475 
MOON  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Arc  you  thinkiriK  of  building?    The  Readers'  Service  can  give  you  helpful  suRK<"«tuins 
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Havoline  Oil  GoesTo  College 

Purdue  University,  Indiana's  noted 

school  of  higher  learning,  sponsors 
the  superiority  of  Havoline  Oil. 

IN  a  competitive  test  with  the 
twelve  leading  automobile  oils, 
Havoline  demonstrated  its  pre- 
eminence, not  merely  in  one,  but 
in  every  essential  element,  by  which 
the  value  of  lubricants  is  judged: 

In  wearing  qualities,  Havoline  led 
all  others. 

In  heat-resfstint;  properties,  Havo> 
line  led  all  competitors. 

In  minimizing  frlctional  loss, 
Havoline  Oil  led  its  competitors. 

In  uniform  quality  in  all  temper- 
atures,  Havoline  stood  highest. 

The  purpose  of  the  tests  was  purely  scientific. 
It  was  carried  on  independently  by  the 
Mechanical  Department  of  Purdue  University. 
It  senles  once  and  for  all  the  question  of 
priority  in  lubricants.  It  gives  scientiiic  sanction 
to  the  famous  Havoline  slogan — 

Makes  A  Difference" 

No  matter  where  you  buy  Havoline  Oil — 
mountain  garage,  village  store  or  city  supply 
station — you  can  always  depend  upon  getting  the 
same  qualities  which  gave  Havoline  first  place 
at  Purdue  University.  Despite  its  superiority, 
it  costs  no  more  than  the  next  best  brands. 

Write  for  booklet  "Havoline 
Oil  Goes   To  College." 

INDIAN  REFINING  COMPANY 


Dept.    Q »» 


NEW  YORK 


Another  old  boy 
hitting  on  all 
cylinders  ~ 

^BUT- 

He's  Wasting  Fuel 

Because  your  engine 
is  hilling  pcrfecUy  is 
not  proof  that  it  s  giv- 
ing maximum  ser\'ice  and 
economy.      Mail    coupon  — 
learn  how  the  new  Strom- 
berg  Carburetor  will  cut 
your  gasoline  bills. 


I 

i 


I     Name  ol  my  CAT  Mod»l  .Ye«   | 


Name  ol  my  cat  Model 

I  N«ine  

I  AddiM  

^J»tT  


Stile.. 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  informa- 
tion about  schools. 

"Vbur  Wori>*7Tre4 

iVoo  CM  gat  5.000  mites  RMMK  Mnte*  out  of  tiMm. 

1  For  over  threo  years  European  motorista 
have  hccn  nettinx  from  10.000  to  I'l.dOiJ  milea 
out  of  their  tires  by  "haU-floUnx"  them  with 
I  St«el-Studded  Treiulfl. 

In  eiarht months  20.000  Ameriemn  motoriata 
have  followed  their  example  and  are  saviag 
tSO  to  $200  a  fMT  In  tir«  ejcpensa. 

UIa  H^iwAr  Tma  Without  ■  ecnt  deposit,  I 
ff  V  WIIWl  IIW  pr«^ay  tiM  »«pr—  and 

allow  voa  to  be  th«  judse.  DMaais  doulite  ] 

the  life  of  vom-  tirca  and  are  soM  aikl>  r  a  slcnad 
nmitM  tor  S.OOO  iiiMsa  W>Ulll  t  punctur* 

Applied  in  your  own  ffaraire  in  thirty  I 

Special  Discoaiit>,!^^oTr 


jr.  Don't  take  any  rooru  chiincta 
with  your  ttrca.Unirthe  ooapon  te<ar  and  flmlout 
how  to  rot  6,000  more  miles  oat  of  then. 

»Taar  off  «id  Mail-Sm  tha  Disoowit^  —  v 
Colorado  Tir*  &  Laathar  ComputT 

lit  TrtM  BMc..  DniTor,  r«l«.    P  ii  Trui^rtmtloa  BMf.,  ftli^t 

I1aa.ua  WMlvarlk  BMf.,  ll<w  T«rk 
Gcotlrinen:-Pleue  tradme  wIlhoiilnNltratlcin.  umpir  copy  s,ooo  mHe 
ruanintM.  tpecUl  dUcouat  termt  and  book  "lo.ooo  MUe*  on  Ooc  Set  of 

I  ^Ez:::;:;z;;E:;E=EEz  i 

I  My  Jira  Sfaat  ara  J_| 
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Why  is  the  Electric  Truck  Superior 
for  83%  of  City  and  Suburban  Trucking? 

Here's  the  "Yankee  answer."  Why  aren't 
street  cars  run  by  gasoline  engines  ? 


Electricity  and  the  electric  motor  have  no  equals 
for  the  short  haul  with  many  stops,  such  as  street 
car  runs. 

There  is  no  consumption  of  power  while  the 
vehicle  stands.  There  is  no  "stalling."  You  don't 
have  to  "turn  over"  nor  "warm  up"  an  electric 
Just  as  a  street  car  gets  away  quickly  when  the 
motorman  turns  on  the  juice,  so  does  the  electric 
get  away  first  in  heavy  traffic 

In  the  mechanisms  of  the  gas  and  electric  trucks 
there's  about  the  same  difference  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  locomotive  and  the  street  car. 

Your  electric  truck  will  be  laid  up  for  repairs 
less  than  one-half  as  many  days  in  a  year  as  the 
average  gasoline  truck.  Delays  are  expensive. 


There  are  many  other  sources  of  the  electric's 
superiority.  Lessened  stable  space,  reduced  insur- 
ance, smaller  upkeep.  Then,  too.  don't  forget  that 
in  a  few  hours'  time  your  horse  drivers  can  be 
taught  to  drive  an  electric  truck.  All  there  is  to  do 
is — turn  on  the  power  and  keep  in  the  road. 

These  superiorities  of  electrics  for  85°k  of  all  city 
and  nearby  suburban  work  areG.V.  Electric  Truck 
sujjeriorities.  For  fifteen  years  we've  been  applying 
the  principles  of  electric  trucking  to  nearly  every 
kind  of  business.  We  undoubtedly  have  figures  on 
problems  such  as  yours.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
get  this  information,  gathered  by  the  foremost 
electric  trucking  men  in  America. 

Some  one  of  our  2172  G.  V.'s  in  New  York  City  is 
probably  doing  the  work  you  want  done. 


We  can  probably  save  you  money.  Why  not  write  us  your  line  of  business.'  If  we  can't,  no 
harm  is  done.  If  we  can,  we've  both  made  money.  That's  the  only  way  we  do  business. 

Never  mind  about  details  now— lei  them  come  later — just  tell  us  your  line  of  business 

Address:   Trades  Bureau  E 

GENERAL  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Office  and  Factory:   Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

Six  Models:  1,000  to  10,000  lbs.  capacity 
De&Iera  in  open  territory  are  invited  to  correspond 


The  Readers'  Service  will  give  advice  regarding  office  equipment,  stationery,  etc. 
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When  I  had 
to      into  Mexico  on  Villa's  trail 

I  found  PREPAREDNESS  wKere  it  counted— in  BUDA  truck 
motor*.    I  had  to  have  more  trucks,  lot«  more —  IN  A  HURRY. 

Efficient  manufacturer*  gave  tkem  to  me,  and  as  the.Buda 
Company,  backed  by  38  yan '«xp«rj«nc«,  waa PR£P AI^D. a 
large  proportion  of  them  were  equipped  with  the  remarkable 

WDA  MOTOIt 

Northern  Mexico  i*  an  awful  tait  for  a  track  motor.  Raary  load* 
ever  alkali,  adobe,  aand  and  rockt.  hilla  and  culchea-,  roada  csUling 
moatly  "on  paper."  Yet  alt  the  BUDA  motored  trucks  went  throuKh  it 
handsomely  and  early  proved  that  thmy  w*r*  thm  en««  to  nenotiaie  the 
whole  lensth  of  the  lioe  of  communication  to  keep  our  boys  supplied 
with  food  and  ammunition  and  in  constant  touch  with  their  tMse. 

Th9  Buda  Motor  Book  FREE  on  #Ie«a««t 

THE  BUDA  COMPANY.  HARVEY  DISSS'  ILL. 


5^SVe^1  S  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 


H 


AN  OUTLAW 

E  was  coal  black  and  bright  bay — so  they  named 
him  Coaly-bay.    He  lived  in  the  Bitterroot 
Mountains  of  Idaho,  loved  to  race  like  the  wind,  and 
'y^      had  no  use  for  comfortable  stalls.    At  three  years  old 
coALT.BAT.n.o-d.-H«M  brokcu  to  ride,  after  a  terrible  battle.  But 

Coaly-bay  was  of  the  wild,  free  blood  that  man  had  never  tamed.  Sold  for 
five  dollars,  he  was  then  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  bear-bait.  But  he  was 
not  shot.  How  he  escaped  from  a  world  of  oppression  and  found  what  his 
haughty  spirit  craved,  the  storm  wind  and  the  open  plain,  is  told  in  the 
opening  story  of  "Wild  Animal  Ways." 

There  are  a  host  of  new  four-footed  friends  In  Wild  Animal  Ways 

WILD  ANIMAL  WAYS 

By  the  Author  of  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  "Wild  Animals  at  Home,"  Etc. 
Illustrated  by  the  author  At  all  book  stores  Net  SI. 50 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  GARDEN  CITY.  NEW  YORK 
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The  FRANKLIN  CAR 


'A 


IN  the  remarkable  list  of 
successful  men  who  own 
and  drive  Franklin  Cars 
there  is  an  astonishing  num- 
ber of  prominent  physicians 
and  surgeons. 

The  busy  doctor  uses  his 
car  all  the  time. 

He  is  subject  to  emer^^ency 
calls — needs  to  be  sun'  of  his 
car. 

A  car  that  he  can  leave  at  the 

Every  praclical-mindcd  ntnlnri«t  thnuld 
Motoriit'«  Uullnr  i<t  Shrinking."  Scntl 


curb  in  cold  weather  without  freezin^t 
or  drive  hard  on  the  hottest  day  with- 
out hi/inj^. 

He  must  have  a  car  easy  to  get  into 
and  out  of.  One  that  he  can  ride  in 
all  day  ivithout  ftilifiue. 

The  typical  Kranklin  owner,  wheth- 
er he  is  a  dt)ctor  or  not,  is  a  man  who 
buys  his  car  to  use 

If  theaverauf  motorist  drove  hiscar  a 
thomand  miUs  or  more  a  months  he  would 
(jet  a  litiht  on  service,  upkeep  and  dep- 
reciation that  would  pive  him  some  nal 
itandarils  for  judging  motor  car  imjIius. 

rend  (he  new  Stmk,  "Why  ihc  Average 
u«  your  iiuiiiv  im  ii  p^^^tcurvj  lor  a  copy. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Save  time  m  your  office  work.   The  Readers*  Service  is  acqiiainied  with  rhe  latest  dt-vices 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

• 

• 

It  is  not  because  of  one 

feature  or  another  that 

Harper's  Magazine 

has  held  the  post  of  honor 

in  the  homes  of  its  readers 

•  for  three  generations,  but 

because  of  its  general  inter- 

estingness. — (It  has  been 

called  the  most  interesting 

magazine  in  the  world  by 

a  large  and  discriminating 

clientele.) 

• 

For    fout  nnyntb^ 
trial  subscriptioH 
'vrtp  0  MItr  mi 

(ir,HiiiJ  J  card  bfar- 
ing  jfour  addrtss 

Harfter  &r  Brothers, 
Publisb^t,  FroMkltM 
Squart,  Nm  Yorik 

In  wridnt  to  adv«rtiien  plnw  ncnaon  Tai  Wokld's  Womc 
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If 

USED 
CARSf 

FOR 

SALE 


ir.  THE  REASON 


TWO  cars — siimc  make,  siime  model,  same  year — used  in  tlie 
same  service  over  the  same  roads,  for  the  same  period,  ulti- 
mately reached  the  "used  car"  salesrcKim.  Vet  the  sales  tags  read  dif- 
ferently.   WTiy?    One  car  was  equipped  with  the 


"-Hartford 


SHOCK  ABSORBER 

immediately  after  leaving  the  factor}-;  the  other  was  not. 

The  Hartford-cquippcrl  car  t  ommandt'd  a 
greater  price  hccausttit  was  in  bcHtr  condition. 

Any  car,  unprolcctetl  from  road  rac  kinjr  and 
vibration,  deterioraies  in  cflTicicncy  and  dcjirf- 
ciates  in  vakie  far  more  rapidly  than  one  pro 
tcctcd  by  the  Hartford  Shock  Absorber,  which 
al)sorbs  the  jolting,  jarrinp  and  xibralion  to 
which  every  car  is  necessarily  sul)jectcd. 

To  these  facts  more  than  375,000  uscr>  of  tins 
pioneer  shock  absorber  will  alte>I. 

There's  a  Comfort  Cluirl  1  ompihd  for  ciir  (ru  iirrs.  Vour 
far — uhiilevrr  ih  niiikf  or  ttiodtl  is  iistiii.  T/:i>  C/i'ir! 
IcUs  koru/ to  rfiiiize  ^rmh  r  omj'ort  >ntd  incidnit  tUy  ili  - 
creased  depredation.    Send  for  it, 

EDWARD  V.  HARTFORD,  Inc..  H.u^;:;\l^^'::^^r::\::;,„.  215  Morgan  St.,  Jer»eyCity,  N.J. 

Maker*  of  the  Hkrlford  Shock  AI>sorb«r.  Hartford  Cuthion  Sprint;,  F..  V.  Hnrlford 
Electric  Brake,  Hartford  Auto  Jack,  Hartford  Bumper.  Red  Racli  Jack. 
Branchu:    New  York       R<i»ton  Chicauo 

A>1 'fi^wrof r  in  .*';nir-ij/ 


Aiitnntoliile  Min- 
iifat  turrrv  arc 
mm  in,f  the 
tirir<«1  Hitrlti;;* 
tlial  I. .Ill  It  iii.t>lc. 
If  v»Hi  w.iMi  Tii.»rc 
c  •#  iM  ^  11  r  1 ,  \  t<  II 
rii'i.riix'  1 1  iii'iiiil 
^h..l  li  Al.^-  il- ri. 


Makei  Every  Road 
■  Boalevard 


I!  : 
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Actual 
Size 


Pyorrhea 
Suffering 
Needless 

Loosening  of  the  teeth, 
receding  and  inflamed 
gums  (known  as 
Riggs*  Disease)  can 
be  promptly  relieved 
by  any  of  the  dentists 
who  use  F  o  r  h  a  n  '  8 
Pyorrhea  Preparation 
as  an  aid  to  their 
treatment.  Most  o  f 
the  leading  practi- 
tioners so  use  and  pre- 
scribe it.  If  you  sus[>ect 
Pyorrhea  CON- 
SULT  YOUR 

DENTIST  and  follow 
his  advice,  as  his  treat- 
ment is  urgently  neces- 
sary in  this  condition. 
As  a  preventive  (used 
daily  like  a  dentifrice) 
Forhan's  is  entirely 
effective.  Very  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste.  After 
40,  four  out  of  five  per- 
sons eventually  have 
Pyorrhea — unless  pre- 
ventive measures  are 
adopted. 

Large  tube  (u  illuttrated). 
30c.  H  your  dniggitt  h  atn't 
it,  lend  u>  hu  name  with 
lOc.  in  ttampi  and  we  will 
send  5  trial  tube*  (enough 
foryourlaniily  andfrieodt). 
Fothan  Company,  29 
I  Elm  Street,  New  York, 


"Rtiding  Selmi  L^gerfof  is  like  sitting  in 
the  dusk  of  A  Spanish  cdthedril—certjiinly 
one  Has  been  on  holy  ground," 

— Hugo  Alfven,  Ihe  S)t>edtsh  composer 

Hava  you  rmad  "JeruiaUm.  "  hwr  lalett  novt? 
Now  in  Ht  Eighth  Edition.    Net.  SI. 35 


DOUBLEDAY.  PACE  &  COMPANY 


My  Beauty 
Exercises 

Will  make  you  look  vouriKer  and  more 
beautiful  than  all  the  exterrwl  trrat- 
men(s  you  micht  use  for  a  lifetime. 
No  riassage,  electricity,  vibration, 
astx indents,  nlastcrs,  straps,  tilting  or 
surRcry,  nothing  artificial  —  Just 
Nature'*  Way. 

Results  come  soon  and  are  prrma- 
neni.  My  5>'stem  makeii  muddy,  luillow 
skins  clear,  and  the  complexion  as  fresh 
as  in  girlhood;  firms  the  lleah.and  never 
fails  to  lift  drooping  and  sagging  fncial 
muscles,  removing  tbe  wrinkle*  they 
cause.  The  Ux>  ihin  l.icc  and  neck  are 
rounded  out  and  hollows  filled  in.  No 
one  too  old  or  too  young  to  benefit. 

My  s>'stcm  makes  double  chins  disap- 
pear quickly  and  it  leaves  the  flesh  firm  after 
the  superfluous  fat  is  worked  away. 

No  matter  how  tired,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial  Ex<t- 
cise  will  freshen  your  complexion  and  give  it  a  moat 
•squUite  coloring  for  a  whole  evening. 

Write  today  for  my  FREE  New  Booklet. 

f/j^"  ttU  mr  n  kat  imfrntmeni  v*u  w«uttt  titt,  t  t»n  wrttf 
.>.•«■  wic'r*  ktlf/ully.  >'in.r  lilltr  utif  /■»  ktU  in  ttruttti  (Knjiiltnit. 


KATHRTN  MURRAY 


Dtpt.  Z  C,  2t9  Stata  St.,  CHICAGO 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OW-NERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT, 
e'r  .  OF  THE  WORLD  S  WORK,  published  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  Auxti^t  14,  igii:  PMiikett.  Uoubkday, 
Pa«c  &  Co..  Oar«Jen  City,  N.  Y.;  EAiU»f.  Arthur  W.  Page,  Ganlai 
City.  N.  v.;  Uanatinfi  Editor,  ¥,.  French  Sliolher,  (iarden  City, 
N.  v.;  (>i«iM-ri.  IKiubleday,  Page  St  Co.,  iMrden  City,  N.  Y.  , 

Sttxkholdtrs  holdinf  i  ptr  cent,  or  more  of  telal  amatin/  of  sUch  am 
AprU  I,  i(jt6:  F.  N.  Doublcday.  (iardcn  City,  .N".  Y.:  W.  H.  PaRC. 
London.  EnRland;  H.  S.  Huiutun,  G.-inlrn  City,  .N.  Y.;  S.  A.  Evcr- 
iti.  Garden  (  iiy,  N.  Y.;  A.  W.  Page.  GArdcn  City  N.  V  ;  RumcU 
Doubleilay,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  W.  F.  Elberingtoo.  New  York  Uty; 
R  M.  I  air  ChiciKo,  III  :  W  .  W.  Fuller.  BriardiS  Maaof.N.  Y.;0.  L, 
Johnson,  Norwich,  Conn.;  F,  Coil  Jobnaoa,  New  YoiIl  City; 
H  W.  J.anicr.  Eliol.  Me. 

Kiuncn  hondkolden,  mortaateti,  and  ether  uturity  kolderi  koUi*f[ 
I  ptr  cmt.  or  mort  vf  total  amount  ef  hortdi,  morttatrs  or  otktr  ucnrt- 
ties:  None. 

ISiiiuJ)  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
Hy  S.  A.  Everiit.  Treatmtr 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  tnis  ist  day  of  April  1016. 

tHifned)  Albert  H.  Jennings,  Notar>'  Pi^Uc 
Nassau  County.  N.  Y. 
CuDinus&lun  expires  March  30, 1918. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Of  the  New  Forests,  England.  Beautiful 
Landscapes,  Sunsets,  Moonlight  Views. 
Gypsy  and  Nature  Life,  and  almost  every 
subject  you  can  think  of.  for  advertising 
and  publishing  purposes. 

Illuslralion  Department. 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

1 1  W«l  32nd  Street.  New  York  City 
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The  Monroe  Docirine 
and  ihe  Great  War 

Democracy  ihe  basis  of  lasdng  peace 

The  Case  of 
Josephus  Daniels 

A  Real  Esiaie 
Man  wiih  a 
Co  nscience 


Impromptu  dances  are  a  delight 
wherever  there  is  aVictrola 


I  The  Victrola  is  always  as  ready  to  play  as  the 
I     /  young'  folks  are  to  dance. 

i    ./    It  is  just  the  kind  of  music  they  want — all  the 


newest  dances.  The  kind  of  music  every  one 
appreciates — perfect  in  tone,  volume  and  rhythm. 
The  faultless  playinp  of  famous  bands  and  orches- 
tras whose  superb  dance  music  brings  joy  to  the 

heart — and  feet. 

And  on  the  Victrola  it  be- 
comes the  delight  of  count- 
less thousands. 

There  arc  Victors  and  VictroUs  in 
Breat  variety  <rom  $10  to  $400.  Any 
Victor  dealer  will  BladlT  demonstrate 
them  and  plav  the  late^t  dance  music  or 
any  other  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Herliner  GrAin^>j)hune  Co.,  Muotrr^l 
CanaiJUD  l>liUit>u1on 

Important  warning.  Victor  Records 
can  be  safely  and  aatiafactoriljr  played 
only  with  Victor  Nmmdima  or  Tunga- 
tonm  StyluM  on  Victors  or  Victrolaa. 
Victor  Record*  cannot  be  aafely  played 
on  machines  with  jeweled  or  other  re- 
producinK  points. 

New  Victor  Rscords  damonatrated  at 
all  dealara  on  the  2Slh  oi  aach  mofUh 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 
Victrola  XVI,  electric,  $250 
Mahogany  or  oak 
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Vol.  V 


FARM 
ANIMAI/ 


$4,000,00000 

"^^ir*  Yours 


INFORMATION  about  practical  farming  that  cost 
the  U.  S.  Guvernrnent  $4.000.()<M)  and  more  thnn  ten  yenrs  to 
collect — every  fact  worth  knuwitiK  about  a^cuUuie  —  }>o8i- 
tive  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  facta — yours  on  a  wonderful  offer. 

Read  our  free  shipment  offer.  Learn  how  we  put  these 
facts  right  into  your  hands.  Yes,  and  more  besides.  A  b<N)k 
written  by  America's  greatest  agriculturist,  Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn. 
This  mailed  to  you,  also,  to  help  you  study  the  Cyclopedia  to 
the  t>est  advauta^   Juat  send  the  coupon  today. 


I-A 

NV- 

FERl. 
IRRIOA 

81 

HOME  .A- 

T  ■ 


^^^^^^^^^ 


XL«Fanner's  Cyclopedia 

(A^ftmntic  Rmeonb,  U.  S.  Dmpt.  of  Agricultwarm) 


These  7  blc  TolniBes.  containing  orer  90oo  n«Kes,  8,000,009 

Words  nnu  huiulreda  of  picturrs,  irivc  yoii  in  coitdcnsed 
but  complete  form  the  nio«t  valuable  d;ilri  which  the 
Kovcrumeat  has  gaUierctl  at  an  eooriuous  expense. 


Verified  ftcts  about  crery  branch  of  fBiminff  are  riven 

with  all  theories  rut  out.  Just  the  methods  which  have 
proved  host  In  actual  practice  are  explained.  Minutely  in- 
dexed ao  that  every  fact  is  acceasible  in  an  instant. 


Free  Shipment  Offer 
NOW 


Sijm  and  mall  the  coupon  below. 

... 

10  - 

The  whoi«  7  big'volumM  dolivrrcd  pn-pnid. 
your  leisure.   Thvn,  if  you  decule  to  ker 


It  will  brine 

ou  this  rrrnt  library  of  farmine  fMi-ts  abaolatrly  frre  for 
dsy*.  N"t  s  penny  to  srniJ.  No  o«pre«»  churifpn  •<>  p«y. 
■   -  1.    Kesd  them  mt 

thetn,  semJ  only 

60  cents.  Tbe  balaneo  in  t3  monthly  psymenu'for  twelve  months.   C4.&0  in  sll. 
rv  berwise  return  the  books  at  our  expense.   Send  for  the  Farmer's  Cyclopodia  on 
fre«  shipmpnt  olTcr  and  see  how  this  BT^nC  library  ssswerB  prscticAlly  every 
'•nrmg  question  you  msy  ».«k.    If  yno  tiavn  huil  pH7;xlm»  failures  It  will  nhow  yon 
bow  t-*  tr*c«  (be  csuw«.  If  >ou  are  d1».4iti*fS«d  with  r-"-r  Tirld  of  mypa,  or  th*  rwults  iratn  y«mr 
,  rwr  oovs,  jrour  •b«ep.  Ti<ur  pnaltrr  nr  ymr  onrhari,  it  will  •xpIaju  tk«  m  lue<tlWj  ai*u>«4« 
pimluctjon.    On.  tmc\  mmy  Mv«  )riju  frofn  s  mutak*  whicb  Vlis^t  ret  10 


Valuable  Book 

With  the  Cyclopedia  yoa 
ff«tab«<»lut«ly  frc^  thin  im- 

p^T*tt  t  M&nuu  written  r^p^^iallrM 
■lij'J^  bv  Anvrrirm'i  famo 
r.  W.  Cakiam    «  :>■.  ...i  .  ■<  .  .1  t. . 
tho  iDoal  Tmliial-I«  ^ri* 
cvlturvi  in  forma  ti'^a  «vrr 


Free 

1  sld  ID  STMMMtIa 

furnlne  Mm 


far  M 


o1l0,    ADothrr  mmy  «hf»w  y.ia  h'--w  to  rut  out  wihat*.   Btill  Another  rnAV 
bow  to  Mii  2T>  (K-r  r^il  or  rrvTf.  Ut  r^ur  pirifits  In  •om^*  diroctiim  you  haw  nut  th.Ki«ht  of. 


   ,    .  .   ytlur  pn^fits  In  •om4*  diroctiim  you  haw 

)•  «SpvrWnc«  vf  thr»t3»»nd.  of  Bi*4-r4^i>f<il  f. 


DOW  yours  at  a  trtlUii«  cost.  And  I 


raiWwl  sod  t«atad  by  tbm  so»«niiusi»^ 
nrst. 


Partial  List  of  Contents: 

^•*te«  -  iMuna  bicstf.  b«Ct«r  wKli 


r^ta  how  to  ffrt  tti«  n. 

(MJt  uf  r"*ir  fm^iinw-    1  '  < ' 

Pres.  Wilson  says: 


  Ov*  •«  Mrr  Cm*  —  Thia  *kio« 

worth  the  pric*, 

i4  mn4  r«««na  tar  BmI  -  A  Modcrftil 
work. 

m  mmd  Iwet  pMta  —  flow  to  protMt 
ratUs  »na  crops  sgsinat  tb^n 


—  From 


—  Ilak*  your  Una 


riahlsMa 

on  lh« 


—  A  complats  tibrvy 

Brarr  inMstioffi  snuwcrrad^ 

,  >•¥•<— No  o<tbar  buoks  eo 

pf.itiltry  errr  r>*<'d  !>•  read. 
Pnrit  -  llow  to  r*>t  a  larvar  riald.    How  to 


.▼oM  IniMCt  p««t> 


94Um        rtrut  I  ssMea 

richi  mttr*.. 
rsrm  ■■im  iigs  —   How  to  plan  aad  bulU 

th«  fa/m. 
Pswistts  aeleMe  -Coa/arUiM., 

foffB  boii.«>k<^pinc.  Usbti 
th«  huu..l(M*pvr. 

And  thooaands  of  othsr 
vital  iutarcst  and  value. 


buas  tbe  wsrk 


■abjMti  mt 


dia. 


Save  $  1 0.50    Send  Coapon  Without  Money 

Yoa  taw  nO.BO  oo  our  formtrr  Clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  miw.  Korptheboeka 

prk*.  nt.OO,  bMMM*  tlx  saw*  of  (oc  10  <Uj>»-tlwa  d<!ckU.   No  obiwmtiun  u>  bur .  Onlf 

iJw  tint  cdidon  bars  abaanwd  tba  tOc  doarn.  ti  amttblr  until  t24- 1<  >  i*  faki  otbmHss 

•sat  of  tjiwi  — Uhis  and  riiln.  tataia  becks  at  oar  ospwass.  Send  tb.  roopeo  tuday. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Dept  W-7  GardcH  City,  N.  Y.  / 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Sea  Pines 

School  of  Person- 
ality for  Girls 


Sea  Pines  is  the  recognized  pioneer  School  of  Personality 


Happy  Home  Life;  personal  atrcntion  and  care.  Students  inspired 
by  wholesome  and  beaiinful  ideals  of  efficient  womanhood.  The  Cape 
climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  One  hundred  acres; 
pine  groves;  l.ooo  feet  of  seashore.  Ponies;  horseback  riding.  HyKi<^»e 
and  morals  observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
initiative.  (lymnastics.  Music.  Handiwork,  Household  .Arts.  French, 
German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  College  I'reparaton,',  Cultural, 
I>>mestic  Science,  Secretarial  and  other  courses  leading  to  Personality. 
Diplomas  introductory  to  definite  service.  All  branches  of  study  under 
experienced  and  enthusiastic  instructors.  For  btwklet  and  further  infor* 
mation,  address 

Rev.  Ttaomas  Blckford,  A.  M.,  Miss  Faith  Bickford.  Principals.  P.  O.  Box  X, 

Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Massachasetts 


M  ASSAcausE-rn;.  Hoston.  ids  Hoylstoo  St.  (Cojilcy  Sij.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

MASSXClM.ISl.TTS  iSsi  I  I  V  11:  0|-  TUCH.SOl.Or.Y 
■nd  oth<n  siieniibc  ii-huul>.    kvcry  icaihrf  i  •>i>rri4livl. 

FHANKI.IX  T.  Kl'KT.  I'rilli.U'll 


MASSAditTSKm.  Aubunictale,  133  Woodlaad  Rud. 

Lasell  Seminary 

A'lviaccd  "ork  (or  hli;h  vh-io|  I'tadiiat".  Mu\ir.  »tt.  hauvrhultl  ttirnrn. 
Ila>kcll;«ll,  trtinii,  ))(i»ctMck  rl'lio^  .loJ  c»ini«mi'.  1  wciiiy  Jicre*.  twtlve 
buitditi^t. 

<;.  M.  WIKSUDW.  rh.l).,  Printlfal. 
Massa'  HI'SETTS,  Cambridfic,  is  Craicie  Si. 

Mass.  College  of  Osteopathy 

Chartered  i8<j7.  Ri(?ht  to  confer  Doctor's  dcRrce  given  by  the  lefiis- 
1,-vture.  Faculty  of  60  phy^icmns.  I-orty  thousand  dollar  college  and 
hospital  in  process  of  erection.   ()i>cns  Sei>t.  iKth    Write  for  cataloR. 

MASSAcniTiKiTS.  Concord, 
vw.ff  T>  _  1  C_L__f  A  cniinlr)'  <l>v  inj  fesiilfnrf  schoni  f.ir 
JVllll  DtOOK.  OCnOOl  bi>v>  (r.tinlnt:'  t,'t  lr;>il'  rvhi^.  Kcsi.ltnl 
bov%  liiiiitc<l  Iweltc.  «»n  to  »iit«u.  Aiiiplr  vl-iy  li'Mi  "n  M«Iy  ■•■-re 
farm.  Han<lc:i.vft».  1-<.U  c^llrjic  fici'iritory.  ThiM>  tivc  nitDuto  frnin 
Iknton.    WiLMor  K.  JoNE^.  Ilcailiiiititrr. 


The  Sargent  School  ^'"^ 


r.rn^ra]  and 


I-.->l.il.ll>hc.l  iiWi-  I.lrneW  >ihool  f.-r 
)iliVM<j|     r  l'jcil:i.!i    ill  the  wiirUt. 

IIH    I>    A.  S.Wi.ENl  , 


MASSArHiSKTTs.  limtdR,  770  IJcacon  SirccU 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

2.Sth  ycjr.  .\cw  UuiMini?.  t'ourscs  of  one.  two  and  three  ycani. 
I'ositiiUM  for  Kr.idu.iU5.  Siinilir  courses  in  Mcdic.d  Gymnaslic* 
and  rbyK-rininils.  Apply  to 'I  ni:  SKi  kLTAHV. 


M  ASSACHiiSKTTS,  Cambnilsc,  J&-40  (  oncorJ  Ave. 

The  Cambridge  School  for  Girls 

FouDJt'J  in  1886.    Kni'lcnl  ui'l  il*v  5i.  h(  a;hcij%»  »n'l  KmiJmic*, 

moilerti.  »cr-»t»(e  bulMinj;'  A<4ileniic,  i  uUei;p  prriurilury.  Art.  G4><ira- 
iiL^.        itiiHiiii^,  Athlctii-ft. 

Ki.TH  rent,  Held  M)»tre»». 


M ASSACHUSKTTS.  Ba<iton,  Huntinpton  (.  hambers. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Larccsl  School  of  t>ratory.  Bcllcs  lcttrea  »nd  Pcd- 
aK«Ky  in  America.  Summer  So4ionv  jOth  year  ofieBl 
JiL-pt.Jslh.    Addfws  Ha««iv  Seymodh  Ross.  Dww. 


MASSAnirsKTT-;,  Merrirnac. 

"Whittter  School  for  Girls 

A  I'rcparit..rv  S.  luK>l  *\\Wh  |.rr|..»rcs  ("t  Lollr.;c.  r..f  Silw.r.Uor  Sp«ialiia- 
ti.in.  .mil  fur  I.ifc  itvrlf.  .Vrtt'  .!/<■/*  Ji  /  r  O..I  IJtJS^  Stn-  Idtas  /^r  OI4 
Melk.'Jt.    l'\n\y  ICouie.  fit  tirU  uM'lrr  1»rlvf  ^Mr».    r^rd  Yrar 

MRS.  AnNIB  lIKAl  KKTr  Ul'SSHLL,  f'tinrl))»t. 


MASSAf-nVSETTS,  LoWfll. 

Rogers  Hall  School 


I  iif  tirls.     iK  miniitn  (n-tn  llnsi 


Ml- 


Sm.lVI'S  1'.\KS'IN:i.  (!  A.,  Princli.»l. 


Massachcsctts,  Natick.  31  HtghLiDd  Street. 


Walnut  Hill  School 


A  College  PreTvaratory  School  for  Girl*.  17  miles  fro.n  Boston. 
40  Acre*.  SVtttingl'ond.  Athletic  f  ields.  4  liuildin|!s.  Gym- 
uasium.  .Miss  Cowant.  Miss  liii.i;Low.  I'nncipaJs. 

MASSAcnvsEtTs;,  Nnrton     (30  milo  from  Bo»tonJ. 

\37heaton  College  for  Women 

<lnly  <iiu.^ll,  »<rp.ii.Hr  .i.|;c.:c  <"r  •omen  in  NUi^irhi-sftti. 
A  II.  ilriiirr.    hitulty  <.l  men  an.l  • 
V  lii.ol  I'raJuates.    iH  li.iiMini;*. 


4. year  cn«jr«r. 

-i.ir-ie  for  high 


omen,   -j  vrar  ilivl'"" 
at-rr*.    l-uiU>wii'.e:il.  C^uUii;. 
KHV.  SAMl'HL  V.  Ci'I.K,  [I  II.,  I,L  li..  Pre*i<leot. 


A  sch<x>l  where  ifirK  Icam  srlf-rcli- 
ance.    Kxirnsivr  grounds — modern 
builriinjr*. 


Abbot  Academy 

ANDOVER.  MASS. 


College  Ccrtificitr  PrivilcRi*.  Gcn- 
cr.il  Course  with  Houwhold  Science. 
Mist  BERTHA  BAILEY.  Priaeipal 


UigiiiZL 


)OgIe 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


Ir^"btS^i*cS*rt  WORCESTER  ACADEMY 

npHE  visitor  to  Worcester  Academy  is  impressed,  first  of  all.  with  the  spirit  of  industry 
■■'  he  finds.  The  boys  are  taught  to  realize  that  what  they  will  amount  to  in  life 
depends  on  themselves  and  that  they  must  begin  at  once  to  build.  The  busy  city  of 
Worcester  is  itself  a  liberal  education.  Worcester  Academy  boys  get  knowledge  outside 
of  books.  The  inspiration  to  do  things  prevails.  The  school  is  fortunate  in  its  relations 
with  the  many  industrial  and  technical  plants  which  the  city  affords.  It  stands  on  high 
ground  at  the  city's  edge,  ten  minutes'  walk  to  beautiful  farms  and  woods. 

Worcester  Academy  occupies  the  middle  Kround  between  the  home,  high  nchool  and  the  coUexe.  Whether 
the  hoy  IB  in  prrparation  for  college  or  not.  coltrxe  initiative  in  re<|Uired.  and  he  lake^  on  rcsponiibiUty. 
His  viewpoint  la  bruadenrd  by  meeting  boys  from  many  states.    He  Kcts  away  from  provincialism. 

Amociating  with  boys"  from  distant  states  and  lands  who  come  to  Worcester  with  their  varying  ideals, 
the  Worcester  Academy  boy  Icams  how  to  estimate  character,  how  to  choose  friends,  how  to  form  friend- 
ships. He  learns  to  distinguish  the  gcnuirtc  from  the  counterfeit  and  to  take  his  poftition  naturally  among 
men  as  he  must  do  in  active  life. 

Worcester  Academy  is  a  [iboroughJy  democratic  school.  Wealth  and  fine  clothes  do  not  distinguish  one 
boy  above  another. 

The  playing  fields  and  tracks  cover  a  doxen  acres.  Boys  are  taught  all  manly  sports,  including  swim- 
ming. The  school  has  one  of  the  (inesl  gymnasiums  in  the  country.  It  contains  a  great  swimming  pool,  and 
H  unexcelled  in  plan  and  detail  of  modern  eijuipment.  Physical  training  on  field  and  in  gymnasium  is  re- 
quired, and  contests  are  held  regularly  with  other  New  England  schools. 

Tlie  fruits  of  Worcester  Academy  arc  ntrong.  capable  men.  HtT  iiteaU  arc  self-mafle  mrn.  men  of  sub- 
stance and  accomplishment.    For  all  the  advantages  otiercd,  Worcester  Academy  i-i  not  an  fxprnsivc  sch<x)l. 


Full  particulars'ain  be  secured 
by  aadrcssing 


D.  W  ABERCROMBIE.  LL.D..  Principal 
•5  Providcnc*  St.,  WorcMler.  Mm*. 
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The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

Box  W,  Billerica.  MaM.     (20  milea  from  BoMon) 

A  Bub- preparatory  school  wuh  a  military  nyslem 
adapted  to  younu  boy«.  lOO  acres.  Complete  and 
modern  equipment.  Athletic  field  designed  for 
every  sport.  Campbell  Hall,  a  separate  home  for  the 
younger  boys.   Tuition  $«00.    No  rxtraji.  CaUlog. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL.  Principal 


Powder  Point 

School  For  Boys 
Dnzbary,  Mmmm.      By  the  Sea 

38  miles  from  Boston.  4  buiMlncs.  Con- 
crete midence.  G)tnna3ium.  .\(hlctic 
fields.  Cinder  track,  swimminx,  boatinx, 
skAtinK,  tennis,  all  sporu.  The  mmt  ex- 
pert physical  training  for  those  that  m«1 
It  mo«t.  Something  to  do  in  play  or  work 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Everything  b 
bent  toward  devclopinj;  iietf-mastery. 
Thorouxh  preparation  for  college  or  buM- 
ncss.  Upper  and  kmcr  schools.  Summer 
camp.    For  illustratea  booklet  address 

RALPH  K.  BEABCE.  M.  flcndmanter 
95  King  Caesar  Koad,  Duxbary.  MaM. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

FOR    YOUNG  WOMEN 
BRADFORD.  MASS. 
1 14lh  jrcAr  •p«as  September  1  Bth 

Thirty  mOn  from  tkoten.  lo  the  beaujUul  Merrimac  Vlllcy. 
H itcnUve  rrouoeU  and  modem  equipment.  Cefti6caie  idniiti  to 
Uidinif  coIIcKcs.  General  course  of  five  jrcan  and  two  yeart' 
courw  for  High  School  rradu'le*. 

Addmt  MIm  I.AURA  a.  KNOTT.  A.M..  PHaelpal 


Mount 

Ida 
School 

Year  book  on  rcouest 


FOR  GIRLS 


6 mile*  from 
Boston 
All  ttaditi  tuipl  En(lllh*l«ctiii 

Prrparatnry:  finiihina  kKooI. 
Advanced  Elective  Coun« 

for  kish  ichoal  iraduala. 

CoUeaeCerti6caU.  A  fully 

equipped  (chool. 
Piano.   Voice,  Violin.  Pipe 

Organ,  with  noted  men. 
Oocnertic  Science.  New  Cyoi- 

aauum  with  iwimmiaa  pool. 

New  buiUim. 
ELacepdooal  opportunibei.with 

a  deliahlful  liome  Life. 
02  Summit  Street 


NEWTON,  MASS. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


BINGHAM  SCHOOL 


1793 


A'lministered  for  1J3  years  by  three  succeuful  Kcneralion* 
of  Binqltaina.  rUnRhain's  Cenlr.xl  Pun>o5e  h.xi  always 
been  tu  Make  Men  ot  Bo3r«.    I'rrp.n ration  for  Coilexe 

an<l  fur  Lile  its  »pecialtie<i. 

Area  of  patronage  in  North 
America  extends  from  Canada 
to  Panama,  and  to  South 
America,  Kuro|ic,  Asia,  Cuba 
and  the  Phili|>|iine^. 

Oriranixation  MlUlary. 
Army  officer  lictailcO. 

(^at.ilogue  answers  every 
question  asked  by  applicants 
lor  30  years. 

COL  IL  BINGHAM.  Sift. 
Roite  4  B        AahsrUlt.  N.  C 


North  Cabolina.  Hcndcrsonville. 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys 

Tl>c  vclvxil  ilut  5  ••Juit  liVc  h.nnr."  i>n«  Ira,  lirr  t'>  every  levra  boyi  auuret 
pervonil  •rtentl«n  »nil  lhorriiii;h.  raplil  |iTonr<-44  In  »tiidy  Hlfh  mural  Wand- 
ard.  Ideal  diitiitr  iad  lcicat»<jn.  tolleuc  Prcjwiratory .  S(ici.ial  advaotaen 
'ir  buy*  10  to  i;  yeut.    1  ur  LalaJot(,  addreu  j.  K.  SANUtPaM. 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  leveL 

Mis8  MIRA  H.  HALU  Principal 

Pittsfield,  Ma«tachu*etU 


WILBRAHAM  ACADEMY 

Fita  Bojrs  for  Life  and  College  Work 

I'.quiproent  nod  ^Vi^acrc  school  fiirm  valued  At  (?SO,000. 

Athletics  pUinned  for  each  hoy. 

Mo<leratc  rates,  limitc<l  enrollment. 

A  school  that  appeals  to  discriminating  parents. 

CATLORO  W.  DOUGLASS,  HaaJmtar.  Bat  290.  Wabrakaa.  Mast. 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  informa- 
tion about  Schools 

 MAINE  

Maink,  Farmin«ton 

The  Abbott  School  for  Boys 

An  ri<:et<tk<<ni11y  vrll  e<|ui|i[icd  «niall  tchool.  H>ery  vacaaey  Mled  the  paol 
1  yrai>.  Ca.lr^e  Cmiticjie  I'rlTUeite.  Butiacss  Course.  Summer  Tulorlag 
School.  ijUi  year  opens  Setn.  77.  Termt  p)oo, 

Cbum(.>  D.  Church,  m.  a.,  iteadmum. 

Mainx.  Hebron 
Hebron  Academy     40  icm   9  tiultdloir». 

StCk  rUVANT  lliiMl-  -One  of  Ihe  mo*!  be»uUful  rnidences  br  »lri«  la 
New  I  ngUnil.  AT  WunI)  11 A  t .1, — A  niodem  home  far  t»r».  EihllatatiB* 
»lr.  Wholewme  ftod  Pure  v-*'"!!  <rUrr.  I'olleice  p»ei'*'»<on'-  CeBetml 
courses.  Oaneatk  chcmlMjy.  Address  WM.  E.  bAXUKMT,  I.(U.  l)..i>iiadpU. 
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SL  Joha'i  School,  Manlius.  offers  the  most  successful  application  of  the  military  principlts  to  preparation 
for  college,  technical  school  or  business.    Fifteen  huildin|;s.  lao  acres,  1 1  miles  from  Syracuse. 

V«rb«di  HaO.  A  separate  school  for  boys  from  8  to  14  fitting  for  St.  John's  or  any  other  college  pre- 
paratory school 

SoMT  Mililtfy  Cuip,  with  extraordinary  advantages  July  6  to  August  17.    Send  for  circular.  Address 
General  William  Verbeck.  President.  Box  W.  Manlluik.  New  York. 


ASCADILLA 

Caacadilla    ollcra    a    UiutoukIi  scholastic 
trajmng,  runKcnial  living  and  unsurii^N^^ti 
oppurtunitir&    tor    physicil  drvrloprntTt 
Ik'auiiful  !uiuan(in 

,,   n   ,  .        near  C<»rnell,  Smnll 

R<crcalion  Bu4lHing  iVcpan-,  Un 

and  Crew  gn  colli-jfi-o  and  huv 

inc^  lili-.  t'lTtilirate 
privileg«-.  Athletic 
(tcld.  Rfcri-ation 
tiuildinu.Ciymti.isium. 
N.ivyinjtrit  <)(  rowins 
machines,  shells,  rtr. 
KcKiHlraUon  I91f)n 
from  Htl  slates  and  IH 
forfiRn  count  ri<-s. 
Terms  Sf>T5  to  SVVri. 
C^iLaJoKUi-  Irrf. 

n.li  Kl  ^hl|lll»ER.t.  I. 


Drew  Seminary 

A  tnodentHy  prtcod  iwhool  beuitlt<illy  located  49 
mtiMlToin  New  York  City.  It*  aim  ta  to  MicourMe 
thorouili  ■ebolarablp.  to  establish  habltn  of  nestnen 
aod  prompuiaat,  and  to  tcarh  rarh  Klrl  iiiodenitlou 
and  Mir-polae.  Oeocral  and  Hpecial  cniiraea.  Collnte 
oortlDcatea.  PaUr  equipped  fur  all  athletloa.  Wni« 
or  call  for  eataloc. 

ROBERT  J.  TRCVORROW.  D.O..  Prealdcnt 
Bel  Oil,  Carmal,  Nam  York 


r.n 
c  c. 


|i  I  School  of  Business 

I  t/^  Kornrarly  «l»ly  yrurp  the  li-ttd- 

neaa  punuiU    Actual  |iriwtir< 
In  r«^iilrr<l  datlM.  Ai-i'nunlinL' 
Banklnir.  <'1»U  SerTlce,  Sr^ri-Uu-inl 
and  TcacliiTs'  counr*.     Both  wi.  ' 
riBS  trained  mnr*  than  ntty  tb<iu»anil  nl 
Amrrim't  mirr-f^mf  ul  men.  Oix-n  al  I  the  )  rur. 
t^rnnv  wr^k-ilay.   raialiiK  onrrtiBnt. 

GAINF-S.  Max  Ml.  PoaflUteepslr.  N.  Y. 


CKappCLOxia  Mountain  Institute 

mm  Valhaila,  Wrat^'hralrr  (  •.,  >.  V. 

A  Frimdi'  School  ht  r.lrii.    Sriiaratf  dcc»rtm«-til  f.u  littir  kIt!n 
ynnud  o<rrT»  Id  larc  of  llonir  .Mother.  4Ub  .Sea  l>uU>Uii,:  '. 

70  acTT^,  ;aci  ft.  ultllu  t«.  miirt  frvni  Nr»  Viifk.  f  i"i  !>' .  I't: 
niaiy,  Prrjaratory,  roinmrrrul,  MimiAl  Tr.itnln,;,  IhmieAtit.  Si  irrt  c 

ami  .Mi.Mc  r>r|ii«.  Kft:rfll*' 
oriU    <'.>mnaMimi,  alhlrli  Lrnvr 
l..\ck  riding     A  !'lTf-^« 

C  K.  m«'nl«  ' 
K01  V 


The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

On  banks  of  the  I  luiLsun,  rlr\Tition  TiOO  fert,  40  mile  view 
mountains  and  country,  within  50  miles  New  York  City. 
Record  of  Kraduaten  cxcept>onal.  Close,  stimulating  re- 
Ulionahip  always  existing  between  student  aiKl  mastrrs. 
Alhlcticftcultivatedforcharacter-building value.  Twcnty- 
fuur-acrc campus,  chemical  and  phyvical  tatxiratoncs, gym- 
nasium, cinder  track,  athletic  field,  lennn  courts,  winter 
sports,  coasting,  skating  on  artificial  pond.  etc.  Personal 
irapeclion  urged.  Catalog  on  request. 

Oaalning-on-Hndaon.  New  York 


New  York,  Syrucuie, 

Rugby  School  for  Boys  '^TXM*'x>.a^:Z..'^:^ 


«ltfm.  SaiAll  LU«ftr> — penun^l  attention  for  every  hoy.  Strong  faculty. 
Sm'H  m  lieyt  to  (ull«|t  yearly.  HigheU  effidenry  at  loweil  coit.  Hofoe 
for  younr  boyi.    Rim  f]5ii>.|4ou.    Upportuolty  for  wir  help. 

haAMK  K.  biOHMAN,  Director. 


Nkw  VoaK,Tarrytown-«n-fIud»oa. 

C  — t—^  Cnn^a  from  New  York  in  the 

rVing  OCnOOl  tor  OOyS  fi.utifbl.  historic  Irvin^  cOMntry. 
8i<(h  rr.it.  >«ar«  uixler  |<rrseril  ilctil  Muter.  New  kite  and  buUcllaKa  1004. 
I'tetwc*  for  all  uUexc*  and  tc(hi>ii.al  Mhuuls.  Indiyi(.lual  insinic-tion . 
Athletic  helii.    SwlJniiiUi^  TiMil.  I^yitinaduin, 

j.  M.  KUKMAN,  A.  M.,  Head  Maitcr,  Bo(»i4. 


Ilealthrulty  located  in  beautiful  Garden  City,  Long 
Lsiand,  18  miles  from  New  York.  Buildings  completely 
ei)uipped.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  fine  athletic 
fields.  Prepares  for  any  college  or  scientific  school. 
Competent  master  at  the  head  of  each  department. 
A  Lowar  Scbool  for  Younsar  Boy* 
For  information  and  Catalog  address 
WALTEIt  R.  MAIUH.  Headnafter.  171  Stewart  Ava..  Gar^a 
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School 

Phoenicia,  N.Y. 


In  ihf  heart  of  lie 
Calikilis  —  A  school 
uhcre  healih  and  hap- 
|.ines5  alKiund  an<l  ill- 
nrss  is  almosl  unknown. 
M  odcr  n  ,  steam-heated 
building  with  514  acres  of 
ftclioLtl  i-ruiwrtv,  lmfil«reJ  oo  eirry 
flilr  by  thouuncif  of  acm  ot  thr  New 
V'-'tk  State  bmt  r«cr»c  lr»-t.  Pure 
irint;  «aler  xnd  nlxmiLint  ovtdonr  life; 
inn,  ftkilnCi  «now  shoeing,  trout  tithlni;, 
srorti.  For  bny«  of  to  ■nri  up;  cour»e»cuv. 
i.irifTa<tr\  to  thoroui;h  college  i»rciyir»lion. 
It  annw\  intimate  aw^ri^tlon  of  teacher  and 
)>u[>il  in  heAdma^trr't  f.irnily.  1  he  u1  Ject  of  the  fti_hc><)1  i«to  develop  ilTDU|f , 
cuurageuus,  indepeadcnt,  manly  boyi.    Cataluif  on  re<|ue>l,  adcireu 

ERWIN  S.  SPINK.  A.  B..  He.dmaster 


Russell  Sage  College  of 
Practical  Arts 

Foiindcd'by  Mrs.  Bamell  Saa^  In  connection 
with  Emma  Willnrcf  School. 

DcsiRnwl  for  the  vticational  atid  profesMimal  iraininc 
of  womt-n.  Secretarial  Work,  Ilcniscliold  Economic", 
and  Industrial  Arts.  C'otirses  of  two  or  four  yi-ars 
will  b<-  offered.  Special  sttidenls  admitted.  Address 
S<x;rctary, 

Rusaell  Sage  CoItcBC  of  Practical  Art*.  Troy.  New  York 


Peekskill  Academy 

Founded  1833  PEEKSKILL.  N.  Y. 

:\  military  school  with  a  fine  rvcord  for  scfiolar- 
sliip.  Its  ccftiftcatc  IS  honored  hy  all  colleges 
accepting  i-crtificalcB.  New  $150,00U  equip- 
ment, hnrollmcnt  trebltvl  in  10  years.  tWth 
year.   Separate  Junior  School  9-13. 

Mirm,  J«Ao  C.  B«db«r.  A.  M..  Clurfa  A.  Robto— .  PI.  P..  Prim. 

New  York,  Elmira. 

Elmira  College 

M.jlher  of  American  collej£»»  for  women.  Chartered  1855.  Slxcnunet  with 
<lrt!'ff.  «ru.  nitnce.  teorurUI.  *oUul  w-lente,  home  econi'mtcs.  miiuc. 
Sironc  rct>rr«enutlve  faculty,  au-acre  (ainpu*  with  iit  t>uil<itnirs.  Three 
addiliunal  buildings  under  coDctructlOD.    Adilrcvt  I  MK  KRGISTHAK. 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Rcpton  School— For  Younger  Boys 

|trlil,;e»  the  ^aji  hetwrn  home  and  the  I^r.;er  trhiMil.  Healthful,  Invli^rat- 
Ini;  .itiiletic  %[iort«  eiiccniniicefl.  livery  facility  of  home  and  ftcltool.  Ilou»e 
Mother.  Private  tkrm  in(ure%  pure  foud.  buQiaier  Camp,  AddfCtt  U.  C. 
KiiACii,  lleadtiiaiter,  Boi  Co». 

N'ew  Yo«,  HiBhland,  T.fLster  Tountv. 

The  Raymond  Riordon  School 

Amorii;  ilie  hill*  »f  N>«,  y.irk.  A  l;it:h  ijrj.lr  prrimratory  vhool  llmlled  to 
ftftv  >».v«  Curriculum  Inclmlr*  the  rlrtiirnts  of  Manual,  Indixtrial,  Trevo. 
catioiLiI  traiutnK.    The  individual  studied  ami  ilrtrlot-e'l.  Ilcxklet. 

Kavmomi  K|uku<JN,  I'rtiiileiit 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Hounded  11I14.  UldeM  Military  tKliool  in  the  country  excevi  Wert  Hcdnt. 
Sei»arate  icliool  fur  >oun|^  l*>y».  Sutrimer  caraii  in  the  Berkslitrei  under 
.Ml.  llruiie'i  iienonal  c har^e.  Mount  IMcaunt  believo  m  a  tchool  »hl  h 
to  tralni  iu  boyi.  that,  wlwtever  dinner  threatens,  they  will  he  at>le  and 
ea(:er,  honestly  and  efficiently,  to  contribute  iheir  share  toward  the  pro. 
tecuon  of  their  (-ounirv,  their  families  anrl  their  property.  hor  lliatory 
of  our  Centennial  Cclelirati  n  and  uther  literature,  addreu 

The  Principal.  P.  O.  5ox  B06.  Oaainlns-on-Hudson.  N.T. 


MOHEGAN 


Mohegan  Lake  School  (Military) 

87th  )enr.  Itot  H7,  Mohrcaa  tjiLr,  U  i  vtrhtwtcr         N.  T. 

Thorouijh  pre]«ration  for  Collei^e,  Techni  '  :  ur  Rusinew,  with 
certificte  jTivileee*.  Averaire  numlfer  of  I.  -  u;  .1  k  ci.;hl.  Mod- 
em buildini;*.  ]■  >i;et>tiunallv  beallhfal  lo<  atlun  00  l^ke  Mohegan  In 
tlie  bcart  oi  the  llijchlandtof  the  lludwm.four  inllet  from  feekikill  t>y 
Ir-dlcy.  rhy«lcal  <  ulture  and  Athletic!  under  cnmpcfent  Diredor. 
Kcfereivie^  at  to  character  re<|ulred.  IMuttraled  Inoklel  oo  m|ueit 
A.      LI.NDKK.  A.  M.,  CHAM.  H.  8MITU,  A.  M..  PriaelpikU 


St.  John's  School 

l*rcparc9  boys  for  college,  certi6cate 
privileges.  Ideally  located  on  the  pic- 
liires«|ue  Hudson,  the  boys  are  always 
liealtliy.  Personal  core  and  attention 
devoted  to  every  indivitlual.  Strong, 
athletic  sports  encouragetl  and  manly 
exerf  i.se  require<l.  Completely  eauipped 
buildings  and  athletic  field,  sympa- 
thetic faculty.  Military  discipline. 
Jl'NIOK  H.\LL,  a  separate  school  for 
boys  under  13.    For  catalogue  address 

ReT.WilliaiiiRaaa«r.  A.II..Pk.D..Pria.,0>iiBiiic  «n  Hodion.N.T. 


ILLINOIS 


rThe  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 

[study 


<4tN  Year 


in  addition  to  reaideat 
work,  offera  alao  inatruo* 
tioo  by  corrcapoodextca. 
For  detailed  in- 
formation addreaa 

D.  «r  C(Drr.  X}CUcac».IIL 


The  University  School  for  Girls 

1106  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago 

Certificates  to  Vaasar.  Smith,  and  Wcllcslcy  Colleges. 
Boarding  and  day  pupils.  For  year  book  write 

Miaa  Anna  R.  Haire,  Principal 
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Lake  Forest 
Academy 

Boys 
Lake  Forest  Illinois 

Non-Military 


Eastern  Training 
Aim  Distinctively  Educational 

To  secure  a  ihorough  preparatory  education  it 
was  formerly  considerril  nrci-ssary  to  seek  it  only 
in  ihc  E^t.  This  mid- Western  scIkx)!  has  won  the 
respect  of  the  great  €01108™  Ejist  and  West  ficcausc 
of  the  aouitdncss  uf  mental  training  and  the  spirit 
of  service  in  its  graduates.  It  offers  alike  to  West- 
em,  Southern  and  Eastern  boys  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  the  non-sectional  and  stimulating  atmos- 
phere of  the  middle  West. 

I^e  Forest  is  strictly  pre{>aratory  for  college. 
Definite  prepiiradon  for  entrance  examinations  of 
Yale,  Princeton,  Harvard.  Mass  Tech.,  etc.  Grad- 
uates admitted  without  examination  to  all  certifi- 
cate universities. 

The  school  life  is  non-military,  the  relationship  of 
the  masters  with  the  hoys  being  one  of  fnendlv 
guidance  rather  than  antagonistic  regulation.  Srlf- 
govcmmenl.  led  by  a  student  council,  is  a  vital 


Mid- Western  School 
Not  Maintained  for  Profit 

thing  in  the  school  life.  Lake  Forest  aims  to  instill 
in  a  Tmv  a  fcclinf(  of  his  own  ultimate  responsibility 
for  his  body,  brain  and  soul. 

The  Academy  is  situated  on  a  spacious  campus  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  town  it- 
self, one  hour  north  of  Chicago,  is  a  residential  cen- 
tre of  beauty  and  culture — without  saloon*.  Entire 
school  open  to  visitors  at  alt  times.  A  personal 
visit  is  urged  whenrvirr  posiublc. 
Thorough  physical  training  for  every  boy.  All 
athletics,   bwimming-pool,  tennis,  golf. 

Trumtmma 

Cynii  II.  McConrikk,  LouW  F.  S-itt.  ).  V.  FarwfU,  Dtvid  B. 
Jcnn,  H.C.CIu>tficM  T<)lor,  Cl*yt>4>  Muk.  A.  II.  Dick.  A  • 
ffrJ  I,.  UiWrr.  Rev.  I.  G.  K.  McClutr.  iVco.  A.  McKinlock.  A. 
A.  (anvnlrr,  J.  U.S.  l.rr.  S.  A.  IlcneUki.  Stanlry  I  icid.  B. 
M.  l.lnnrll.  M.  II..  Juhn  S.  Ni.llcn,  J»mt»  Vil«.  K»» .  Andrfir 
C.  ZttKj*.  Kcv.  W  11.  \V.  Ik,>Ic. 

JOHN  WATNE  RICHARDS,  HssdMitcr,  Bn  131 


NEIV  JERSEY 


Nrw  Jmsev,  OraDge. 

Miss  Beard's  School  for  Girls 

A  countrj' vi.hiMjl.  I ^  iiiilc^  fnmi  .^c*   ^  < '<l!r^;r  prriaralnry.  «prri.il 

coun««.  Muu<.  An.  Ikiiirmtk  Art*  jiul  Siicnc  SuixTtitrd  |ih>>i>.il 
work  in  t;>rnnuiuiii  imt  Acid  ^lr|lJralr  •lr|>jniiirri  Inr  }<>iid.:ci  ^aU.  CaU- 
lag  on  r«^u«L    Addreu  M  ISS  I.VCIK  C.  HKAKIl. 


NEW  JERSEY 


invites  you  to  bring  voiir  Ix.y  to  s«f  its  c.'imims  of  one  hundre<l  acres,  its  l.ikc, 
gnivc-s,  well  kepi  athlelic  (lelds.  tis  two  hundrci-acre  f.irm  .-id|oinmg.  and  enjoy 
Its  rxnutiful  stem  ry  in  the  healthful  highlands  of  Northern  New  jerjiey. 
Blair  is  hous<'d  in  eighl  im|>osing  buildings,  nvjstly  of  lireprrxif  slonc  and  concrete 
conMructior.  including  Dormilories.  Reciiatinn  Hall,  LalKiratones  the  new  double 
(.ymnasium.  with  its  running  track  of  fiftct-n  lajjs  to  the  mile. 

BUlr  oHcTs  counws  leading  to  a  g»-neral  ediicaiion  and  |)re|»arati<in  for  c.jllegr  or  technical  schmils  Write  for  citalog: 
then,  if  poesiUe.  visit  the  school  and  see  fi>r  yourself. 

Sixlv-fire  mitn  from  Nru-  York: 

mitts  Jrom  Ikr  Dflau  arr  Walrf  Gup  JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  LL.D..  Hcadmatler.  Box  D,  BUirstown,  N.  J. 
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Education  consists  not  wholly  of  "book  lore." 
Cultured  tnorals,  mental  ability  and  physical  fit- 
ness are  of  far  greater  value  in  life's  undertaking. 
These  are  the  traits  that  Peddie  develops  in  the 
boy  through  its  wholesome  environment  and  ex- 
tensive athletic  e^iuipment 

There  is  a  sixty-acre  campus,  lake,  cinder  track, 
baseball  and  football  fields,  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool — in  short,  just  every  sort  of  athletic  encour- 
agement to  gladden  tlie  heart  of  any  young  Ameri- 
can. All  of  the  ,yiO  boys  receive  individiuil  train- 
ing— scientifically  determined. 

Peddie  graduates  enjoy  certificate  privileges  and 
are  remarkably  prominent  in  scholastic  and  athletic 
life  at  their  various  colleges. 

Woodrow  Wilson  says  of  Peddie:  "These  quiet 


schools,  into  which  so  much  devotion  and  un" 
heralded  work  go,  certainly  sustain  the  education 
of  tlie  country,  and  supply  the  universities  with 
some  of  the  most  useful  material  they  get.  We 
hold  Peddie  Institute  in  high  esteem  here  at 
Princeton. " 

Peddie  is  an  endowed  school  and  so  g^ves  more 
than  its  moderate  tuition  rates  would  signify.  Stu- 
dents are  instructed  in  public  speaking,  debating 
and  music  without  extra  charge.  The  e<iuipment  in- 
cludes fireproof  dormilories,  laboratories,  library, 
observatory,  etc.  The  school  is  located  at  Ilights- 
town.  New  Jersey — nine  miles  from  Princeton,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  R,  R.,  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York.  Lower  School  for  boys 
of  11  to  14  years. 

"Summer  Gimp" — Address  Roger  W.  Swetland, 
Headmaster,  Box  'jD,  for  catalog  and  booklets. 


The 


Rutgers 


PRERM?ATORy 
SCHOOL 


Infuses  spin!  o(  cnopcmtinn  which  shows  in  the  schnUnhip, 
athictici  and  monl  ctuuncter  u(  its  students.  IK>  boys  are 
making  gaina  here  itut  they  never  nude  elsewhere,  as  their 
parents  will  testily. 

150  years  of  this  scr. 
%'icc  inspires  cunfidencc. 
Mont  nf  rqiiipfn«nt  nrw. 
Kate  }^SS4i.  Adminis- 
tered by  Kutxcrs  Col- 
lege and  prepares  for 
any  college.  Kxcellent 
provision  for  young 
boys.  .Send  lor  catalog 
and  full  particulars. 


WILUAH  P.  KILLT 

Heniima  ttfr 

B»w  RraaiaUli,  N.  t. 


.1 


— BORDENTOWN 

MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Bordentown*  N.  J. 

Purpose:  The  individual  drvoloimicnl  uf  a  bc>y's 
character  .ind  scholarship  for  I  he  work  of  the  world  in 
college,  scientific  school  or  husint^s. 

Faculty:  A  larKr.  symiiathciic,  and  efficient  body  of 
instructors.   :-il  years' ex()eriencc. 

Instruction:  Small  classes,  individual  attentiort. 
Each  Ixiy  18  t.-tught  hcrtr  to  Study. 

Location:  Ile-.ilthful  location  on  the  Delaware  River, 
seven  mill-*  from  Trenton,  on  the  Pmnsylvania  Railroad. 

School  Life  I  High  standard  of  Mxrial  and  moral  student 
life.  Supervised  athletics,  wholeaome  food,  carefully  reg- 
ulated daily  program  of  work  and  rrcrcation  and  drill 
produce  sound  bodies,  rapabtc  minds  and  cheerful  dispo- 
sitions.   For  catalotuf,  adatfu 

Rev.  T.  H.  La  ndon,  A.  M.,  D.  D.«  PrinctpAl 
Col.  T.  D.  London,  Commandant 


KINGSLEY 
SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  Essex  FeUs.  N.  J. 

Located  in  the  hills  in  a  region  of  exceptional  health- 
fulncss,  2  2  miles  from  New  York.  Offers  preparation 
fur  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  The  student  body 
is  large  enough  for  strong  athletic  and  other  organiza- 
tions, but  small  enough  so  that  individual  attention  can 
be  given  to  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  development. 
A  new  Kctwml  building  opened  September  with  spacious  study 
hall,  class  rootm,  physics  and  chemistry  laboratones,  recreation 
and  drawing  rooms.  Larue  gymnasium  and  extensive  athletic 
grotuids.  SeiKiratc  residence  for  younger  boys  with  teaching 
and  jM-rson.-il  care  .^dan(ed  to  their  needs.  Address: 

J.  R.  CAMPBELL.  A.IVL.  HeadmMter 


Nrw  Juisry.  Princeton. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School  SIISf'J^SJTo** 

fc.iirtren  KipM  pr.vrr^s  |«a«»ilile  l>tc«u«e  <>(  lliuiieil  numtxT  of  pepOs  «Oi 
and  freedom  from  ri|/ld  clui  orKSoLuHoo.  Hicrllrnl  r<)ulpincnt  sad  fiicUI. 
t\r%  \n  ihe  w»v  of  tuiiMinirii  »iid  |(rauDd>.  Special  .itteniiuo  to  AlhleUc* 

anil  mur»l  >rlfuc.  *inj  )-«ar.  Personal  lD»pectton  invited.  Fo»  lesr  Ixwk. 
ad'iren  j.  B.  Kink.  Hesdmattcar. 


The  Pennington  School 

For  Boys  Distinctively  Christian 

Ideal  «urToundin«»  in  beautiful  %nHage  75  minutes  from  N.  Y  so 
from  Phitad'a-  Prcpsres  for  Collie  and  Technical  Schools.  Ei 
ccllcnt  business  course.  Modem  Iniildings  with  complete  equipment , 
including  gymnMium  with  Urge  swimming  pooL  Strong  male 
faculty.  Most  modcmte  rale*.  Sepsrste  Junior  School  for  limited 
number  of  boys— o  lo  ti  years.  Home  care.  For  booklet,  address 
Frsak  HacDaaiel,  D.D..  HM^maitrr  Bei  M.  PsHUagtsa.  N.  J,[^ 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TRAISSMEN 
TO 
COMMAND 


Pennsylvania  Military  College 


TheBESTUnI 
loo  good  /or 
YOUR  tot* 


"Tlie  Wert  Point  ol  the  Keyttone  Stale' 


Separate  Preparatory  School  (or  Younger  Boyi 

Oack  Cavalry,  Artillery  and  Infantry.  United  States  Army  Officer  detailed.  Be*t  equipment.  All 
athletic*.  Degree*  in  Artt.  Science,  Chemistry  and  Gvil  Enffinerrin({.  Superior  icholailic,  physical 
and  moral  training  to  develop  superior  men.      The  School  That  Means  More  Than  Brass  Buttons. 

^  ^  ♦  4h  CHAR'-^S  E.  HYATT 

ConnBandant 
Boz511,Cbesler 
Pensa. 


The  Harcum  School 


FOR  GIRLS 


Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


rar   CIrli  wtallsc 
oflcrrd 

Tf  CIrIt  ■*<  t*lBC  <■  Mil*!*  Ibr  ichnnl  offrr«        Ul  opi>r>rt'iTiiIiri 
lo  ^ur^uc  itu<iir»  vuilrd  tu  Ukcir  tatic^Antl  nce'l . 
•W  Olrl*  4nlria(  !•  •^UIIm  la  ar  Art.  with  lUrralarr  *»d 

wa<tra  lafmatra,  there  Arc  well  ktin«D  irti^t^  fiotn  \r«  V<<rk  ah  1 
PhiUiJeli'liu  a«  laMTUcton  (nr  Piano,  Sint;in|{.  Vi<ilin.  VkilunccUu, 
Hvi>,  CnAinbrr  Mutlc,  Painting  and  Dranioi;. 

Full  aJiruiUicr  li  uhrn,  under  careful  »u("efvWon.  of  Ofiera. 
Philadrl(>i'ia  OrchrMra:  Boaiuo  Symphony  ("on^'ttx.  Theme.  Ait 
liihiUti  aaJ  other  eJucallonal  op|«inunitie*  of  I'hUaUeli  hia. 

Id  Bryn  Mawr,  the  beautiful  ftJleite  lo«n.  fti  n>fl«  ff>MT>  I'liiU'lel. 
c>hu.  Si.me  l>uildiDi{.  *unnr  ro*>iii*,  home  life,  lar^e  ^;r'i'iji1\. 
hockey,  tennbk.  Uukel  Inll,  riding.  Catai<>i;. 

Mrm.  R4lth  nalcher  lUreaai.  n.  I.  rfaptl  of  U.rli>lUky 
Head  oftlip  Hehool  Rrjn,  Maor,  !>■. 


iKIMlNETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 


K51 
l  or  Itoys,  Kniiiir-^-il  by  ivirj  Ami  ricin  I.  nivcr-ily. 
Individual  plan  of  work  (or  each  l<ov.  ("ollcvc  pre- 
naratory  course  and  a  gotxl  iniiniiiK  lor  luisinrv>  liii-. 
S(iccial  course  in  airriculturc.  Scientific  physic .il  care 
Pure  water,  Kood  food,  loo  .icrr  farm.  A  M'huul  u( 
I  character.    ««lh  year  o\iens  Sept  ivlh. 

I  li'ritf  /.T  t at >iicfut 

I  fCiskiminetai  Soring*  School,  Dept.  13,  Saltsbur«,  Pa. 


CONNECTICUT 


CoKNEcnccT,  ComwaiL 

Rumsey  Hall 


In  the  Lit^b5eta  IlilK 


A  Mlvml  tir  l»y<  in'ler  It, 

Sui^'f  V  i*e.l  athlrtn 
UrH-f-  II    Si  111  ITH    M  .  .\  .  lU. 


LOOMIS 

A  unique  comhinntinn  of  ntrrii-iillnrtil,  IniKiiirs.-  dikI 
colleire  prcpnmtory  roiirsoK,  I'rt'iuiri-M  fi>r  x-IkmiN 
of  liii.sitic.sM  niul  fliinni-o.  nirririiltiiriil,  .M'trnt itlc  iiiul 
afadeinic  collcite.t.  I'rnrtiriit  trainiii::  fur  Ixt) - 
intcntlinK  to  outer  tmsitips.s  or  funniim  nn  i.'rjtilii.'i 
tion.  7  fireproof  l>uililiii|rx.  (;>  tiui.-i-.nitn.  .Mlili-li'- 
flclds.  Cinder  trark.  l(K^;i.  r«>  fariii.  .Mjimi.il  Iriiiiiitii; 
Miopfi.    fjJMO.OOO  en<l<iwiiii-nt.    $Iik>  a  yrnr.  Ad*lrc->> 

N.  H.  BATCHELDER.  A.  M.,  Headmaster, 

Loomia  Institute.  Windaor.  Conn. 


St.  Luke's  School 

ifnrif'i'f  ^.tr/n.'i     i$re     ir'iti /Aeir  tPHi,      IMUlop  Whitaker 

Situation:    Hnilthftil.  natunillv  tieautiful,  and  free  fmin  all 

undesiralilc  inllucncci.  Xcw  buildin);s,  30  acres  on  the 
K.>dn.>r  HilU. 

Sise:  Limiteil  in  numtier  of  Ytoyi  in  order  that  Sjiecial  atten- 
tion mjy  \k  frivrn  to  each  lxiy'>  Lcallh,  morals,  xcholarthip, 
and  comfort;  vet  brnc  enough  for  the  lirouilrninK  influence  of 
fcllo»»hip  with  boys  (rom  many  States. 

Melkodi:  The  refinement  of  the  home-life  ond  the  careful 
inrlividtial  instruction  by  cnxricnccd  tc;ichrrs  pro«1uce  scbolar- 
-!ii|>  jnd  culture. 

Athletics:    C'l<Kely  !>u(>erv'iM^I  by  specialiM<u    Large  athletic 
CcM.  tennis  courts,  i^'mnasium,  Hwimmin«  |iool 
For  <lctai]cd  information  and  illu»lratc<l  catalogue  address: 


Charles  Henry  Stroul.  A.M.,  Headmaster,  Wayne 

II  mllr.  Irom  HhlUHrlpkla       I  lir  M.,la  Liar,  IViih.i  haula  U. 


ne.  Pa. 

li.) 


Mcrccrsbur g  Academy  ,      ,b.,r«..ch  phykai.  n,ent.i 

Aiiil  m.  ral  lr«i:ii(it;  I-  i  •  ••llPkjr  *>r  Ih  huio'^     L  h'lri  <  hnsliAli  iTn\!er%  frijtn  thf 
(Tr.it  uniirrsitu**.     1  ^K^Crtt  tti  thr  (  iiint^fl^rKt  V  .iIU-n         nf  »lif  uutsX  pklnr- 
I  ''  S"''^      Aiitprii  A     \r»  ^%itiii.tsi(iiti      l'  |ii'.|'rrirnt  fumirm     Write  lew 
«.«uU>i;     AiiiirrNS  Ek>x  i'.6.  Wil  l  lAM  MAS'H  IKSINR.  LL.  1>.,  n»dmuCrr. 

|*rv\svi.VAKlA.  rjcloryviUc.    B<ix  I>. 

Keystone  Academy  (.'iiiintr>-  tto-irdinp  school  for  l)o>-s 
Hciutiliilly  loc.ilf<l  amons  hills  of  northern  I'ennsyiv.inLi.  I'reinre^ 
for  .ill  ciiltrci-s  and  bu>iness-  20  .icre  ci'iipits;  ,ill  .ithlctics.  Kates 
$340  a  year.     Catalogue  on  retiuesl.     H,  V.  Thomas.  A.M.  Prio. 

The  Best  School 

fur  viiur  Imy  or  ran  licst  1*  delrrmincd  by  t.tkinR  counsel-  The 
\\  i>rlirs  Work  Sch<x>l  Hureau  will  help  vi>u  de<i'le.  The  World's 
Work  S.hool  Kuri-ju,  11  West  J^iul  St.,  New  Vork. 


CONNECTICUT 


<  oNMcrii  i),  HrrxiklieM  (  enter. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys. 

|-    U  l*»r<  •  lile  •  f-rtvi-  .il  <»tiMl\ 

ivliil  le.ir.     I  iltl»lt  . 

I  Kl  orHirk     <T»ni!«  I'nnui>al. 

I  l-KAl.ti  II.  <  I  Hl  I-.  Av»isi»nt  f'cin<-i[>al 

("■■SNr4Tlcvr,  WilltiiiKford. 

The  Choate  School 

\  \.  I  :i,  l.ir.  I  l  i. i- ii.  • ■.  .  I  Kith  ,1  I- on  ■»  l.>«>1  tiir  ^<M.nc  l*>v^  A 
.  .t.il  ^ur  o-ll  I  »■  -jr.t  „|,.n  ;i|  ;.|i  .itiiiii.  w>th  .»  Mre-«e*  ■  f  ih^-we  wli'i  Vno" 
iiitiri  itrlv  Ifie  S'  I  fitl'\  Murk  an«l  1  Ii  ir,it  Irr 

I  (-.•K'.l  <    ^-T  l«iHS.llr.i'lii>.i^iir. 

roN.s'FCTH'fT,  Nr)rth  Stoninfton. 
<Tr»i  TT7f.  f  C  f-  1  c<iuntry  Mrhool  for  iKiys  and  Kirls. 
1  he  W  heeler  OCnOOl  off.  rm(,T<.lleKe  ccnificite  privilece*, 
domestic  science  .mil  Rcner  il  courses.  Moilern  biitblinKs.  ,ithlcliC 
fields.  tenni>  court*,  basebidl  diain<in<l.  Kmlowmcnt  peTmits  low 
.  vjii  n-K:  of  $350     .Vidrt  ^s  RoVAL  A  Moonr  .A  ^'  ""'i^jl'l'JJ'tJj  (  y  (^QQgle 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


TheOdcon.  the  schcxit  ;iuditurium 

National  Park  Seminary 

For  Yonog  Women        Wsikiaftoo,  D.  (Soboiit) 

A  condensed  collegiate  course  for  graduates 
of  preparatory  and  high  schools.  Beat  facil- 
ities for  specialized  instruction  in  Music,  Art, 
Home  Economics,  Floriculture.  No  extra 
charge  for  Domestic  Science  diploma  course. 
Thirty  buildings.  Sixty-five  acres.  Out- 
door life,  small  domestic  and  social  groups. 
Organized  study  of  Washington,  the  most 
interesting  city  in  America. 

Racktnr.  Box  IN,  NatiMJ  Park  SMiMry.  Farat  On.  ML 


0 


OHIO 


OHIO  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 

Undltuk  of  Applied  Arbi 

Thorough  lintrvirtlon  An<I  [tractiial  ^hopMrorlt  In  MrfhAiii«,  FleciH- 
dtv,  Archilrcture,  InduttrUI  Art  aixl  Dr^lgn.  Chfintenr.  Oner*] 
Saeoce,  I .itimf^raphic  An,  I'rtntiiiif,  llou««holil  Aru  ud  SdracM. 
Ap(>Ileil  Art  Traiirt— Machine  Work,  Catiinrt  »nil  r*nem  Makiag, 
Art  Forsir^'.  lotrriur  I3ti.or»llni[.  Plutii:  WotV.  Sp«l»l  I>«T>«rt- 
meat  for  Tcaclitn,  Su)icrior  laboratory  anil  Shoji  t'-Liuipmcnt. 
Our  r.railuam  In  crrtt  dcnumil  at  good  uUnn.  Full  catalopir 
II  mallrij  on  applicAtkm. 

John  L.  Shearer,  Pre*.  Cincinnati 


Omo,  Glefidalc    Suburban  to  Cirtcinptti. 

Glendale  College  for  Women 

Foi^ndr-l  H<  t  A  lo^.itii  n  of  nrr  1*rauty  hnlthfulnrn,  e&sfly  Accnctblr 
to  LiuL^nnati  with  itn  wondeffjl  ai]vuita|;n  of  Muiil  uitl  Art,  Aciilx  vlluc  tu 
cuu tAnn  n«i]  (or  UkoroughDcts  &a d  hreadl h .  Citalugim  sent  when 
rcgucstcJ. 

0H)0  MILITARY  INSnXUTE 


PurpoM — Academic,  miliiary  und  phy^cal  training 

under  penional  supervision. 
Scope — Admits  to  collrgrs  on  certificate.  Lower 
school  for  hoys  of  eiijht  to  fourteen  years.  Only 
recommended  boys  taken. 
Location    A  picturesque  suburb  of  Cincinnati— 
ihc  i;real  art  and  music  center. 

Write  for  catalof  ta 

Boi  29,  A.  M.  HENSHAW,  Superiateadent,  CoUefe  Hill.  Ohio 


MARYLAND 


C!)e  Come  ^cljool 

.'In  Eridovcd  Preparaiory  School 

Offers  ihc  best  possible  preparation  for 
college  or  technical  school;  the  most  gen- 
erous provision  for  tlic  physical  fitness 
and  welfare  of  students. 

£VI  The  most  beautiful  and  complete 
j1  school  buildings  and  grounds  in 
America.  20  buildings.  Single 
room  for  each  boy.  Exceptional 
Manual  Training  facilities.  175 
acres,  ^-hole  golf  course,  5  athletic 
fields,  gymnasium,  batting  cage, 
quarter-mile  track,  tennis  courts. 

A  cwsplclclj  Miwpped  Lower  Sckool  (or  Little  B«7« 

El«hcrattly  illustrated  prospedut  on  rtqttesl 
TriTtOM,  $700 

Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Ph.  D. 

Port  Deposit,  Maryland 


mum 


1853-Maryland  College  for  Women-i9i6 


Mii^ic  Hai.l  Con ih in  Haul  Ckntkk  Hall  CmacbHall 
The  fflmt  Ural  Collrge  in  the  coualry  In  Kit*,  oithoul  the  tttain 
of  (rrat  nuinl>m:  IIMsr;,  of  tm  Kicccatful  >~rtrt;  I^Mmllaa,  wb- 
urht  of  Baltlni'Tr,  nw  WathlBfton,  foo  frrt  cloatlun.  f«arw«, 
rrrttkntmrj,  fall'r*  H.  u>4  B.  L.)|  PoarxW  SrU»»9  mm4  ArU 
rH.  H.ii  KiprvftvlM]  4'M*rr*al»r7  mt  ■■•It;  hperlal  tir»-7»ar« 
MurMt  In  lla«ft»lMl4  C4>M«ailti  urf  Utvr&rj  •al^rria  fbr  Hlmk 
HvbMl  ttrB4uai««.  Mrepruof  liulltlini^  pHvace  baths  and  let  t*o«u: 
fwimniinf  pool,  r.jriiinastufn.  Flcl^l  SfKtrti.  NuD.«rctariaa;  rlevat- 
in)£  homr  lifr.    Tor  Catalo^f  an<l  \'trw  b<»k  ad'lrcu 

CHARLES  WESLEY  GALLAGHER.  D.  D.    B«i  K.  Latkerrillc.  11 


VIRQINIA 


VtBGlXTA,  Staunton. 
C«...^..»  Ux.ll    r""n»r1y  Vlrflnli  Fcrnalf  In^tul« 
OlUari  XraU    mncrun  school  (or  OirU  Id  Vlrfial 
.in<l  CollcKC  Pin'anuory  Courtct,  Piano,  Violin,  Vocal.  Art  and  Etpm«<< 

field  tpa 


Founded  tB41: 

Dlncnan  School  (or  Olrli  Id  Vlrrial*  Mtt^  OcDtfsl 
>ry  Cour»e»,  Piano,  Violin,  Vocal,  Art  and 
l^jt.     Nrw  rc^vjipmrnt  Includlnic  planoi.      (^ymoavtlcs  and 
nder  trained  Directur.  Catalogue. 

JANB  Colston  Howaro,  A.  B.,  (Bryn  Mawr),  Prfncl|«l. 


For  Women 


Sweet  Briar,  Va. 


The  College — offers  a  four-year  course  leading 
to  degree  of  .V.  B.  looo  feet  high  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Blue  Kidge  Mountains  on  estate  of  3000 
acres.  Htralth  conditions  unsurpassed.  Modem 
equipment;  capacity  for  300  students.  Art, 
Music,  Domestic  Science. 

Tlie  Academy — offers  preparatory  courses.  On 
main  line  of  Southern  Railroad,  nth  year  begins 
Sept,  20,  1Q16.   For  caUiloK  address  The  Secretary. 


Digitized  by  i^oogle 
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VIRGINIA 


STAUNTON 

Military  Academy 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

375  ^ys  from  45  States  last  session.  Largest 
T'rivaie  Academy  in  the  East.  Boys  from 
W  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
Government  Academies,  or  business. 

i,6oo  feet  above  sca-level;  pure,  dry,  bracing  moun- 
tain air  of  the  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and  beau- 
tiful Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.    Pure  mineral  sprinj 
waters.   High  moral  lone.    Parental  discipline.  Mililar\ 
training  develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine, 
shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped  gymnasium,  swimming 
I>ool  and  athletic  park.    All  manly  s|M)rts  encouraged.  Daily 
drills  and  exercises  in  open  air.    Hoys  from  homes  of  culture 
and  refinement  only  <lesirfd.    Personal,  indivi<lual  instruction  by 
our  tutorial  system.    Standards  and  traditions  high.  Academy 
fifty-six  years  old.    New  $200,000  barracks,  full  equipment,  ab- 
solutely fire-proof.    Charges  $380.    Handsome  catalogue?  free.  Address 
COLONEL  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Staunton.  Va. 


RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY 

For  Boys.  Bedlord,  Va. 

Oflerc  protntil  ao<t  lliorntii;h  ijrt|iarjii..ii  (  t  ■'llri;c.  m  l<i>tl'^c  vfiool 
or  bu^nen  life.  The  lilieral.  cniUiwniciit  nfthr  k.>n<1ul|.h-M4i.>iti 
SyvTem,  of  wbicii  tfaiv  tctumi  It  a  Sranrh,  (imnltv  nf  tim  sttally  Il<w 
!crfTH  coTTCn  all  charg^n  fc-r  Ihe  mtHooI  vrar     Nn  c»tra*. 

Kan.|iil|ih-M*coo  bo)»  luctecd— jco  ura^luiini  nf        i<.h'ail  lia^e 
rr-  ri .  r^i  full  cett«g;e  Je^i^e^  or  rnrcr*<l  i-r"frN%ii'iis  tt»  Ihc  past 
}«n.    For  nialoKuc  and  furthrr  iiifijim,iii<  i..  .ulilir^s 

R.  *r.VITKR  NMITII.  I'rlnHpnl 


Virginia  College 

FOR  WOMEN      ROANOKE,  VA, 

Ont  of  till.-  k'aiiiii^!  SchiMjIs  in  tin-  Smth.  M<itJt-rn  tmildiriK*. 
Exirnsivc  fiifnpus.    l.oc.Ttetl  jn  the  valley  of  Virginia  famed 

for   healch  and 


iH-autyof  sconrry. 

Elective,  P  r  e  - 
par  a  t  o  r  y  ond 
College  Cour*cft. 
Muaic,  Art,  Elx- 
preasion,  Do- 
mestic Scicncct 
Athletic*. 

S  1 11  <1  c  n  t  s  from 
:i2  M  ati-s.  F  o  r 
calaioijuv  .■ui(lri-ss 

MATTIE  P.  HARRIS.  Prenident,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Mr*.  Gertrude  Hurria  Boatwright.  VicoPre*. 


Hollins  College 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN  FOUNDU>  1S42 

Four-ycsr  ColleKc  (laur-K,  i»n-ve«r  Collcec  Prcparaiory.  .Vusic,  An.  DomcMic 
Science,  cic.  In  the  beautiful  Valley  of  Virginia.  7  miles  nortb  of  Roanoke,  on 
a  70U  acre  csialc.  Buildlnes  equipped  tor  250  studcnis  and  40  officers  and 
lencher?!.    \X  rite  for  (Jaialogur  and  Koi)k  nf  Viea  s. 

MISS  MATTY  I-  COCKE.  Box  311.  HullinN,  Va- 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Ruonr  Islanh 

To  What  School 

will  you  sent!  your  boy?  The  World's  Work  Srh<if)I  Ilure  iu  li.i-;  in- 
{orrtution  about  private  Kh<x<U  that  uiU  help  yuu  iu<.l>oo:«.  Write 
tpcciftcally.  The  scr^'icc  h  ircc  * 


RHODE  ISLAND 


fiiioDL  l>lj\Nt>.  rroviiSctict, 

Morris  Heijfhts  School 


Tor  Doys. 


John  Shaw  I  rtncu.  I'h.  r>., 


Goog 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


INDIANA 


Lak'  Maxlnkuck«e  from  Acadetnu 


I  obogganing 


Putting  a  Great  School  to  the  Test 

^LVE^  Military  Academy 

If  you  are  within  striking  distance,  take  a  day  off  and  see 
Culver  with  your  son.  That  will  decide  the  question  of  where 
to  send  him  to  school. 

See  the  500-acre  stretch  of  campus  overlooking  beautiful 
Lake  Maxinki)ckee.  Go  through  the  ten  buildings — the  riding- 
hall,  gymnasium,  mess-hall  and  model  kitchen,  and  the  boys' 
barracks.  Prove  for  yourselves  that  all  the  enthusiastic  de- 
scriptions you've  heard  of  the  place  are  true. 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  that.  Find  out — here  and  elsewhere 
— all  you  can  about  Culver's  curriculum,  its  military  system, 
the  personnel  of  its  faculty  and  the  kind  of  fellows  who  attend 
the  Academy.  You  will  leam  why  Culver's  curriculum  is 
frankly  regarded  as  a  model  by  many  lesser  institutions.  You 
will  find  that  its  greatest  ally  is  the  military  system,  tAe  most 
powerful  producer  of  efficiency  known.  You  will  discover  that 
Culver's  military  system  is  regarded  by  the  U.  S.  War  Depart- 
ment as  being  "as  near  perfection  as  it  can  be."  You  will  be 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  faculty  is  composed  of  men  big 
enough  to  put  across  big  educational  ideas. 

The  catalogue  would  be  the  best  introduction  to  such  a  trip. 
Or  by  itself  it  will  explain  much  of  Culver's  distinction.  For 
a  copy  address 

The  President,  Culver,  Indiana 

(On  Lake  MaxinJeuckte) 


MISSOURI 


KEMPER 

MILITARY  SCHOOL 

J^FA  ENTY-THIRDycar.  Desiitnited  aj"Honor" 
^■<  hool  by  United  States  War  Department,  high- 
est r.itiiiK  Kiven.  Very  hifch  staixUrd  o(  academic 
work  Certificate  oi  graduation  from  Kemper 
.wliiiits  without  examination  to  universities,  Icad- 
i.'i.'  t  lUenies  aod  Ko%'ernment  institutions. 

K<  mper  is  a  school  home  where  the  special  needs 
oi  I'jch  student  are  lonked  into  and  helped.  In- 
Ktructor  to  every  ten  boy*.  Supervised 
athletics.  Buildings  modem,  fine  gymna- 
sium. Strong  in  manual  training.  For 
catak>K,  address 

COL.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON.  Supt. 
7M  Third  Street  BoonvtUe,  Mo. 


Preparedness-n 

^  for  your  boy 

Will  mMke  him  phy«icalhr, 
mentally  and  morally  able  to  overcame  the  dim- 
cullics  of  life.    Found  in  the  traininx  at 

WENTWORTH 


Military  Academy'.' 

Oldest  Military  School  in  Middle  West.  Rated 
"Honor  School"  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 43  miles  from  Kansas  City.  New  nym- 
oasium.    Swimming  pool.    For  catalog  address 

THE  SECRETARY, 

1S37  Wasluactoa  A*«.. 


What  School 
for  your  Boy 
or  Girl? 


The  Readers'  Service 
Department  will  help  you 
decide  this  important 
question. 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 

^KSt          S<kool  wilb  •  Winter 
gffj^jl^i^"           Htmt  ia  Florida 

Royt  at  K.  M  I.  arc  oot  only  thoroughly  and  cfhcirntlv  prcparrd 
for  coHfRC,  but  ehcy  receive  cjttra  traininK  anti  inttriictinni  iluc 
fit  thrm  npnrially  well  for  life.  The  two  humcs.  in  Kentucky 
and  Florida,  offer  a  varinv  of  climate  anrf  a  cnjfur  Utt  imt- 
«JuOT  *(jfi»iv  ill  year  rounrl.  Tlw  e«|iiliinrenl  t»  mjifnihtrni,  in>.Ui'linK 
ocv  latMralnrio.  tiuflilini;*,  tilne  anil  oonHworkin,;  sho|i«.  "Huiioi 
School"  by  the  W41  Dri>t.    Term*  Ail.lie« 

Th«  HeadntMter,  K.  M.  I..  Lyndon,  Ky. 


CALIFORNIA 


7  lu  lliircord 
Palm 


HARVARD  SCHOOL 

(MILITARY) 

In  Sunny  fiuuthcm  California.  Fita  for 
coUcgf  <>r  business.  Accredited  to  West 
Point.  Eastern  and  Western  Universities. 
Develops  boys  Physically,  Mentally  and 
.Morally.  Fine  buildings— Fourteen  Ma-s- 
trrs — Chemical  Lalxjralorics— M  a  n  ual 
TraininR  Shops— Tm-acre  Campua — 
Cement  Tennis  Courts— Quarter  Mile  Track 

-Two  Gymna-siums — Detailed  U.  S.  Army 
OlTicer- Indoor  Rifle  Range- M i  1 1  tary 
Ii4ind — Annuiil  Encampment.  Write  for 
Illuslraled  CataloRue  "•W" 

R,  B.  GOODEN.  A.  M..  B.  D. 
Ile«d  SlB»t<-r 

I  0«.  ASr.El.ES,  CALIKOKNIA 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CAMPS 


Nl.«  Hampskikk,  Pcterboro. 

Sargent  Camps  for  Girls 


I>K.    t)VlM.IIV   A.  SAHGBNT. 
rre\ulrnl. 

I'v*'-  ^siiiiLt  — Sroi'^r*.,   i4--.;4-     Juniun.  8  x^.     I'ine^l   plauT  and 

iM'Ui'nirril  in  Anirrivi  All  Aelil  an<l  water  >(»>rti.  bafctjr  and  health  oat 
fir^t  \.uu^iilefaiH*n. 

THE  SuCRrxAKV.  i-  Everett  St..  CanbrldKe.  Ma»v 


The  Readers'  Service 
gives  advice  regarding 
schools. 


F.  P.  A.'S 

1914 

"Conrad  fans  have  urgcil  us  to  read  this  or 
that;  wc  did,  or  tried  to,  and  had  to  confess, 
Somewhat  abashed,  that  it  didn't  'get  us.'  .  . 
What  depresses  us  is  that  we  icnow  wc  arc  wrong. 
.  .  .  It  worries  us  like  a  recurrent  painful 
s>-mptom.  Are  our  litenirj'  arteries  hardening  ? 
Tell  us  the  worst,  O  ye  Conrad  fans!" 


Conversion 

1916 

"Well  we  have  just  finished  'Victory'  and  it 
convert*  J  us.  We  are  now  a  Conrad  fan,  and  like 
most  new  converts  to  any  cause,  we  can  think  of 
little  cLse.  For  a  week  or  two  we  are  likely  to  be 
as  much  of  a  nuisance  to  Conrad-blind  readers 
as  others  have  been  to  us  in  the  dav-s  of  our 
imperviousness." 


Franklin  P.  Adams  (F.  P.  .\.)  in  The  Conning  Tower,  X.  Y.  Tribune 

A  New  Volume  by 

JOSEPH  CONRAD 
"Within  the  Tides'' 

A  New  CUlwtion  of  Short  Storima.    In  Cloth,  net,  $1.35.    In  limp  leather,  net,  $1.65. 

Other  Books  by  Joseph  Conrad 

A]m«yar'*  Folly    Falk  Lord  Jim  Romance       Twixt  Lartd  and  Sen 

Chmnce  Th«  Inheritors  (clotk  omly)    An  Outcast  of  the  Islands   A  Set  of  Six  Typhoon 

Victory       Youth       The  NiKcer  of  the  "Narcissus" 
Bound  in  Deep  Sea  Blue  Limp  leather.    Size  4i  a  7ii  net  $1.65  each 

An  interesting  booklet  about  Joseph  Conrad  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


INVESTMENTS 

This  is  a  department  in  which  wo  publish  announcements  of 
l)ank(>rs.  We  lnv»»stiKut(^  those  who  wish  to  use  our  pages,  and 
the  advertisements  are  suporvLs«<l  before  acceptance.  We  make 
•T6iy  effort  to  aoMpt  only  tho  oflsrlnss  of  safe  securities  and 
the  atmouncementa  of  rasponslble  and  reliable  bankinK  firms. 

The  Readers'  Senrloe  Bur»au  of  tta«  WORI.n  s  WORK 
offers  Its  service  without  obarse  to  all  naders  who  desire 
Information  In  resard  to  invaatmants  or  on  any  lin^TK**^' 
luhjaot.  Inauirlaa  about  inaoranM  wUl  also  be  anawwail 

liMi' S««icab  Ik  fMft  M.  11 W.  SM  ft^  Rev  T«fc 

INSURANCE 


573.— Ohio.   Q.    In  the  May  number  of  the 

Woki.d's  \\okk  in  the  article  entitled  "Corporation 
Notes  and  Railroad  Lquipment  Obligations,"  occurs 
the  sentence:  "ihey  have  generally  been  bought  up 
quicldy  by  the  banks,  trust  companies.,,and  other  finan- 
dal  institutions  on  account  of  their  advantages  for  the 
scientific  investment  tA  reserves."  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
these  equipment  obligations  are  not  recognized  as 
legal  for  savings  banks  in  New  York  State.  Is  this  true? 

1  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  the  stability 
and  investment  qualities  of  New  Yorlt  Gentnl  Lines 
Equipment  Trusts  of  1907.  And  any  siuatstkMM  as 
to  railroad  bonds  that  are  subject  to  smanliictttatioa 

and  desirable  for  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  a  sav- 
ings institution  would  be  appreciated. 
.  A.  In  making  the  statement  to  which  you  refer, 
in  r^rd  to  railroad  equipment  obligations,  we  should 
perhaps  have  made  it  clear  that  not  all  of  the  laws  reg- 
ulating savings  hank  investments  in  the  Fastern  States 
in  particular,  recognize  this  type  of  security.  The  New 
York  State  law,  as  your  own  investig.ilion  has  shown, 
does  not  recognize  it.  There  are  a  number  of  the  well 
regulated  states,  however,  which  do  make  equipment 
obligations  legal  for  their  savings  banks.  Connecticut 
is  one. 

But  as  we  endeavored  to  indicate  in  our  article,  this 
type  of  investment  has  long  been -considered  a  choice 
one,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  barred  by  certain  tech- 
nical considerations  by  the  savings  bank  laws  of  maiqf 
of  the  more  conservanvt  states.  The  fMrtienlar  fame 
of  equipment  trusts  to  which  you  refer  is  in  our  judg- 
ment, high  class. 

V\  e  can  do  little  more  than  suggest  the  general  char> 
acter  of  railroad  bonds  that  arelml  invettments  for 
savings  banks  under  the  New  Yoric  State  law,  which  we 
think  would  be  a  gpod  0tide  for  any  imtitation  to 
follow .  I  he  following  railroad  issues,  selected  more  or 
less  at  random,  arc  typical  of  the  kind  of  bonds  that  are 
legal  in  this  State.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  <Sc  St.  Paul 
Gmeral  Mortgage  $'s  due  May  ist,  1989.  yielding 
about  4.40  per  cent.;  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Prior  Lien  3i's, 
due  July  ist,  iq2s,  yielding  about  42s  per  cent.; 
Clevel.ind  Short  1  ine  I  irsi  .Wortg.ige  4J's  due  April 
1st,  1961,  yielding  4.^5  per  cent.  Illinois  Central  Pur- 
chased Lines  First  Mortgage  }|'s  due  July  ist,  19^, 
yielding  about  4.60  per  cent. 

57}. — Missoi  Ki.  Q.  It  is  my  understanding  that  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  mortgages  bearing  7  and  even  8  per 
cent.,  interest  are  as  secure  as  mortgages  bearing  6  per 
cent,  in  the  Central  West,  for  example,  the  reason  being 
that  borrowers  have  to  pay  a  higher  average  rate  or 
interest  on  account  of  the  smaller  supply  of  investment 
money.    Am  I  right.' 


A.   In  a  sense  you  are.   It  is  imdoubtedly  true  that 

differences  in  interest  rates  on  real  estate  mortgages 
as  between  different  sections  of  the  country,  are  largely 
accounted  for  in  the  very  way  you  suggest.  Moreover, 
the  two  general  sections  of  the  country  which  you  have 
in  mind  present  a  rather  sharp  contrast  in  respect  to 
their  accumulations  of  capital  available  for  investment. 
We  should  say  that  a  difference  of  1  per  cent.,  and  per- 
haps in  rare  instances  even  2  per  cent,  between  these 
two  sections  might  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  But 
we  would  emphasize  that  in  the  case  of  the  average  8 
per  cent,  mortgage^  fram  whatever  section  of  the  coun- 
try it  may  happen  to  come,  the  investor  does  well  to  look 
carefully  for  some  other  reason  for  the  hipher  rate. 
Our  own  observation  has  been  that  in  most  instances 
of  this  kind  even  where  the  underlying  security  did  not 
appear  to  be  deficient  in  any  essential  respect,  there 
was  a  more  or  less  serious  deficiency  in  the  kind  of 
service  offered  by  the  sponsoring  bankers  .And  in 
this  category  of  mortgage  investment,  we  believe  service 
to  be  a  \  ery  important  factor  for  investors  to  take  into 
consideration. 

$74. — Indiana.  Q.  I  have  some  moiicgr  that  I 
should  like  to  invest  where  it  will  yield  gnod  interest 
and  yet  be  safe.  Will  you  please  advise  me  in  the 

matter. 

A.  We  must  ask  you  to  be  more  spedlic  in  yoor 
request  for  information  about  investment  opportuni- 
ties.   Before  undertaking  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 

what  kind  of  securities  vou  ouRht  to  have,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  know  something  about  the  circum- 
stances of  your  case.  It  would  be  helpful  if  we  knew 
such  things  as  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  invest- 
ment, the  source  of  their  accumulation  and  the  general 
purpose  you  have  in  mind  in  seeking  investment  at  this 
time.  By  the  latter  we  mean  that  we  should  like  to 
have  you  tell  us  whether  you  wish  to  put  the  money 
away  permanently  for  income  purposes  alone  or  whether 
there  IS  a  possibility  of  your  being  called  upon  to  use 
any  part  of  it  later  on  either  for  a  definite  purpose  or 
to  meet  emergency.  There  are  so  many  different 
types  of  investment,  so  many  different  classes  of  each 
type  and  such  a  wide  range  of  choice  in  each  class  that 
it  ts  necessary  for  us  to  be  informed  along  these  lines. 

575. — New  York.  Q.  What  are  Italian  bonds 
now  worth,  and  where  can  they  be  bought. 

A.  We  presume  you  have  in  mind  the  Italian  securi- 
ties that  were  sold  in  this  country  last  year.  These 
were  in  the  form  of  6  per  cent,  notes  due  October  isUi. 
1916.  They  are  now  quoted  at  about  par  and  might 
be  bought  we  believe  thfough  any  idiaUe  banking  or 
brokerage  house. 
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5%  and  6%  Bonds 
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Public  Utility 


We  shall  be  glad  to  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion well  divcrsifu'd  olTerings  of  conservative 
investment  bonds,  the  values  of  the  properties 
securing  which  are  well  in  excess  of  the  out- 
standing issues,  and  the  earnings  largely  beyond 
interest  charges. 

Tlieae  bonds  are  of  a  character  to  inapire  the 
confidence  of  conservative  investors,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  desirable  investments 
for  those  to  whom  safety  and  prompt  interest 
payment  are  factors  of  large  importance. 
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icer  Trask  &  Co. 

InvealinaBt  SacuritiM 

25  Broad  Street,  New  York 

74-78  Chapel  Street,  Albany 
50  CiMigreM  Street,  Bostoa  208  South  L«  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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Ask  the  Readers'  Service  about  your  investments 
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Keeping  the  Investor  Informed 

After  Purchase 

is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
service  as  the  extensive  pre- 
liminary  investigations 
conducted  to  establish  the 
character  of  a  bond  before 
recommendation. 

The  files  of  our  Statis- 
tical Department  are 
replete  with  official  data 
concerning  the  bond  is- 
sues we  have  standing  in 
the  market. 

We  furnish  our  clients 
with  current  earnings  and 
other  important  informa- 
tion at  regular  intervals 
concerning  the  bonds 
purchased  upon  our 
recommendation. 

In  Purchasing  Bonds 

the  value  of  a  banking  firm  to  a  client  depends  upon  the  scope, 
character  and  efficiency  of  the  service  rendered,  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  purchase.  Our  Service  enables  the  investor  to  keep 
constantly  informed  regarding  the  condition  of  his  securities. 

Send  for  Booklet  F.  jg  **Bonds  favored  by  Banks  in  1915" 

N.  W.  Halsey  &Co. 

HEW  VURK— 49  Wan  St.  HIIII.AUHI.PillA-Uiii  ChcMaut  SL  CIIICACO-1.4  S«lle  di  AOumSK. 

BOSTON-^.  W. H«lwy  A  Co..  Irc.  HALTI  MOKE-MunMy  BI^.  SAN  FKANCISCO-4a4  CdMbiali  9t 

CLEV ELAND— New  KncUnil Bide.  ObTKOlT-Fofd  BIdtt.  ST.  UOUlS-Sccutity  BMc. 

Dealen  in  Government*  Municipal,  Railroed  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 
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INVESTMENTS 


Diversified  5^% 

July  Investments 


Ft»t  Mortgage  Senal  Real  Estate  BooJtf,  iasaei 
aiij  ffafeguardeJ  imcUr  tke  Straus  Plan,  yieUmg 
net,  offer  you  a  safe  investment  {or  July  funds, 
witk  opportunity  for  wicle  diversification. 

Yoa  may  select  securities  m  $1,000  and  $500  de- 
nominations coming  due  m  two  to  ten  years,  eack 
liond  secured  by  a  direct  first  mortgage  on  a 
grade  IraiUing  and  lanil  m  a  different  city,  suck  as 

T^ew  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Philadel^Kia         J^ewark  J^innea^lis 

Tiros  yoi»  may  avoid  putting  your  funds  in  one 
issue,  as  many  conservative  investors  prefer  to  do. 
Since  we  first  invest  our  own  funds  in  every  l>ond 
issue  we  offer,  ike  safeguards  wkick  protect  us  in  tke 
purekase  of  diese  securities  are  tke  meguards  wkick 
protect  tke  investora  wko  purckase  tkem  ^fom  us. 

Tgkm^tt.lt^  our  recommendation  of  tliese 
safe  investments  may  ke  indicated  ky  tke  fact  tkat 
no  investor  kas  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or 
interest  on  any  security  purckased  of  tkis  House, 
founded  34  yean  ago.    Every  July  investor  skould 

Write  toJay  for  Circular  No.  G-634 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

Straus  Building      i     i5o  BROADVWaciT 
CHICAGO  _L  NEW  YORK 
0E.TROIT-MINNEAPOUS 
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6%  Steel  Bonds 

combining  all  the  essential  features  of 
a  sound  First  Mortgage  Investment 

Strong  Borrower — A  well-known,  old,  established^ 
steadily  growing,  successful  Company. 

Ample  Security — Net  assets  nearly  3  to  I. 

Excellent  Earning  Record — Not  an  unprofitable 
year  since  established  in  1889. 

Large  Present  Profits — substantially  in  excess  of 
principal  and  interest  requirements. 

Marketability — So  w  idely  distributed  as  to  practi- 
cally assure  salability. 

Ask  for  Circular  TVo.  924  L, 

Peabo^HougJileliiig  &Co. 

(Ka^ahiirtiod  1868)  lO  Sob  La  SaUe  St.*  Chicago 


Investment  Counsel 

C.  M.  Keys 

35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


$380,000 

New  Yorky  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  R.  R.  Co. 

Equipment  Trust  4}^s 

Maturing  «8ch  June  and 
cember,  from  Deoenber,  1916, 
to  DaoeDtboTf  1925 

Commercial  Tnut  Company, 
Philadelpbia,  Trustee 

Prices^  Average  Maturitieiy  to 
yield  4.35% 

Evans,  Stillman  &  Co. 

\{rmb(rs  Ntw  YwkSt9ck  ExcJuHge 
60  Broadway  New  York 


What  you  wish  to  know  about  any  bwid  from  the  Readers'  Service 
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ic  Ideal  InYcstmcnt 
ForJru5tJFunds 


Fami  Mortgages 


The  one  fad  that  hundreds  of  investors 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  have  purchased 
from  us  over  $30,000,000  worth  of  First  Farm 
Mortgages  without  the  bss  to  them  of  a  single  dollar 
in  principal  or  interest  proves  the  value  of  our  securities  for 
the  investment  of  trust  funds.  A  growing  number  of  truS' 
tees,  appreciating  their  responsibility  in  placing  funds  for  estates, 
are  purchasing  our  Farm  Mortgages  with  a  sense  of  absolute 
faith  in  their  safety. 


Investment  Facts  of  Value 


The  Farm  Mortgage  is  the  oldest  existing 
security — it  is  still  the  best.  The  security 
behind  a  carefully  selected  Farm  Mort- 
gage is  tangible,  enduring  and  perma- 
nent.  Through  times  of  war  or  peace  — 

■ndustriaJ  depressions,  stock  market  mAnipulAtions  and 
politicftl  upheavals  the  value  of  the  security — land  — 
steadily  itKreasesL  Government  figures  show  that  farm 
properties  have  ir>creaied  in  value  during  the  last  decade 
1 10  per  cent  And  in  Missouri,  Illinois.  Arkansas  and 
Texas  —  the  backbone  of  agricultural  America  —  are 


fburtd  the  well  located  improved  f^rms  that  secure 
the  Farm  Mortgages  offered  by  us.  They  p«y  ?  to  6% 

Thirty-four  insurance  companies  — 

America's  shrewdest  and  most  successful  investors 
—  have  over  $650,000,000  invested  in  Farm  Mort' 
gages.    And  these  investments  are  always  safe  and 

good  income  producers. 

T~he  American  Trust  Company  has  a 

capital  of  $1,000,000  and  assets  of  over  $7,000,000. 
It  is  subject  to  inspection  and  examination  by  the 
Sl  Louis  Clearing  House  Association  and  the  State 
Bank  Examiners 


Write  for  TMs  Book 

Whether  you  have  $100  or  $100,000  to  invest  for  an  estate  or  for  yourself,  whether 

you  are  familiar  with  investment  matters  or  not  obuin  a  copy  of  our  book,  "Farm  Mortgages".  From 
cover  to  cover,  this  unusual  book  tells  the  "reasons  why"  America'i  most  expert  investors  invest  huge  aunu 
in  Farm  Mortgages.  Ask  for  book  Na  129, 

In09*tm*nt  Dmpartmmnt 

AMERICAN  TRUST  COMPANY 


SAINT  LOUIS 


MISSOURI 


ST.  LOUIS. MO.r 
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Write  for  Free  Booklet 
No.  18 

'  It  is  intetcsttng  and  explains  thoroughly 
o«r  method  by  which  you  may  purchase 

securities  of  Railroads,  Industrial  and  Pub- 
lic Utility  companies  in  any  amount — from 
one  share  or  bond  up,  by  mal<ing  a  small 
first  payment  and  the  balance  in  conven- 
ient monthly  installments. 

Fret  Booklft  No.  tS,  "Tht 
Partul  Payment  Plan."  Gives 
full  tnfonnatioii  of  this  roetliod. 

42  Brandway  New  York  CUy 

Members  New  York  Stock  Excbange 


STABIUTY 
In  Investment 

H  War.  politics  and  industrial  ronditions  do 
not  affect  Munitij*ai  Bonds,  for  liiey  arc 
secured  by  t  he  taxing  power  of  the  oommun- 
ity  issuing  them. 

f  Except  Government  Bonds,  there  is  no 
other  form  of  sfcuritics  so  safe  and  stable. 
An<f  they  yield  from  4j%  to  6%,  offering  an 
idhNll  investment  for  the  purchaser  who 
cannot  afford  to  take  a  sjieculative  chance. 
T  F<>r  thirty-one  years  we  ha\  e  specialized  in 
thb  class  of  securities,  and  in  that  time  no 
coatomCT  1ms  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal 
or  bteiest  through  purchases  from  us. 
T  We  are  at  prevonl  olTering  a  number  of 
choice  issues  of  Municipal  Bonds,  >idding 
from  4i%  to  6%. 

Send  to^Jayfar  deitrlfillte  dradar 
Investment  Bankers 

First  National  Bank  Bide  Clilea«0 


BAwtns  taper  comawr  -f 


6%  Collateral  Tnist  Gold  Bonds 
Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
Real  Estate  Based  On  50% 
Valuation  of  Property  Mortgaged 

Issued  in  J^ioo.oo  and  $50O.cx)  denomi- 
nations, with  interest  payable  semi- 
annually. 

The  Collateral  Trust  Bond  is  the 
direct  obliRation  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  of  Houston,  Texas,  having 
J^2,cxx),ooo.oo  capital,  ^600,000.00  sur- 
plus, and  the  first  mortj^ge*  securing 
the.se  bonds  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
Union  Kational  Bank,  of  Houston,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Collateral  Trust  Bond 
holders. 

Special  attentimi  given  to  monthly  pay- 
ment plan  on  Coluteral  Trust  Bonds. 

IFfiU  /or  Jeseripliae  hookla 
BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Capital  -  $2,000,000.00 

Surplus     -   --    --    --    --  600.tXX).0O 

Double  Uability  of  Stockholder*  2,000,000-00 

■^■KMa   TEPgT  COMPAWY     +     BANKMS  TKUST  COIPAOT 


Sound  Investments  Under 
Experienced  Management 

Write  For  DeMcripiive  Literature 

THE  investment  securities  which 
we  offer  are  issu<*d  I  y  public 
utility  companies  imder  our  own 
financial,  engineering  and  commCTcial 


Operating  units  serve  upwards  of  325*000 
customers  diveisilied  among  cities  such  a* 
Minnt-Bpolis,  St.  Paul.  Fargo,  Grand  Forks, 
Sioux  Fall*.  Pueblo.  Oklahoma  City,  Min- 
kogee.  Mobile.  San  Dicgo^  SlecllBm  Ta 
OM  and  Louisville. 


H.  M.  Byllasby  &  Compuiy 


Engineers 

CuBmI^  212  So.  La 
TaMB 


ted 
Managers 

SaUaSL  UUMUrl 

HnrTaikCStr 
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Send 

for  a 

Copy 


Illiutratad 
Interesting 
Valuable 


''Bond 
Talk" 

July 
Usiie 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Why  the  Future  of  Utility  Companies  is  aMured. 
Tradins  Bonds. 
Public  Ser  vice  Commissions. 
Review  of  New  Jersey  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

"      "  Utah  Valley  Gas  and  Coke  Company 
Past  Records  of  Utility  Companies. 
Comparison  of  Earrtinga. 

It  will  help  you  plan  your  investment"?.  It 
will  guide  you  into  a  position  of  financial  strength 
and  preparedness. 

It  will  show  you  how  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  growing  in  population  and  wealth. 

Aak  for  Bond  Talk  tS 


Stock  Ezckuf c  BMf. 

Pliiladelplua 


115  Braailwaj 
New  York 


Mimicipa)  and  Canadian 
Government  Bonds  for 
Conservative  Investors 

Yielding 

5%    TO  6% 

Safety  must  be  assured  in  any  investmeot  to 
make  it  a  good  one.  luues  which  yield  a  large  re- 
turn without  Hi&cient  security  back  of  them,  are 
not  inTctfrnent  iuues,  but  speculative  ventures. 
We  offer  bond*  which  have  been  approved  as 
lecurity  for  U.  S.  Postal  Savings  Deposits,  the 
most  positive  endorsement  of  soundness  any 
bood  could  receive.  They  are  free  from  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  and  no  certificate  of  owner- 
ship is  required. 

A  t(An&A  inrotniciit  W  otfered  to  yen  in  CanadiaD 
GoTonmait  Bond*.  Our  iaun  appeal  to  ihe  mart 
conHnrabTe  wKo.  after  all.  are  the  •ktewdett  inveiton. 
TKe  bc*l  Kcurihr,  the  beit  Krnce,  with  abaolule  laictrt 
unencumbered  by  trouble  and  annoyance  a  eStna 
you  here- 

Continental  Trust  Co. 

246  Fowtk  Av«.    D*pt.  5    PHubnrth,  Pa. 

2%  on  cketkint  accourUs  and  4%  on  J<i»««iei 
occounti  and  coupon  cnlificoUi  o)  dtposit. 


ENERGY 


from 


66 


White  Coal 


99 


lowers  the  cost  of  production  in 
Hydro-Electric  Utility  Plant*.  This 
means  higher  efficiency  for  the  dol- 
lar invested. 

Such  plants  are  in  the  forefront 
of  an  industry  noted  for  its  stability 
of  earnings,  steady  growth  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  its 
securities  among  Banking  Institu- 
tions and  Private  investors. 

Our  Booklets  W  and  W-200  give 
the  investor  interesting  data  on  the 
properties  of  an  established  Com- 
pany operating  successful  Hydro- 
Electric  groups.  We  are  offering 
the  First  &  Refunding  Mortgage 
5%  Bonds  of  this  Gimpany  to  yield 

51% 

Send  today  for  thete  tr»e  booklet* 
W  and  W-200 

/lH'Bickmore&[q 

III  BROADWAY  N.Y. 
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Coming  io  California? 

—you  will  find  It  convenient  to  make  this  your  banking  home — placing  your 
ftinds  here  In  advance  of  your  arrival. 

We  welcome  the  accounts  of  individuals,  firms  and  corporations,  offering  a 
complete  banking  service  and  every  advantage  consistent  with  sound,  con- 
servative banking.    Correspondence  Invited. 

Corner  9th,  Spring  &  Main  Sts.»  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Good  Investments  In 

PUBLIC  UTIUTY 

Preferred  Stocks 
Yielding  5%  and  upwards 

and  enhancement  possibilities  of 

Common  Stocks 

OutUneJ  In  out 
CrURRENT  LETTER  ••W" 

Copy  taxi  on  reqvat. 

WiBiamTrofh&CdlenHiii 

60  WALL  STREET  NEW  YOKK 

Olreel  Win  uti>Uaba>  uwl  PhlMrlphU  atartfU 


*  BONDS 


Safety,  Convertibility,  Increased  Income 

California  Street  Improvement  Bonds  offer 
all  three.  Secured  twentv  to  one,  pay  7%, 
INCOME  TAX  KXP:MPT  and  will  be 
quickly  sold  for  our  clients  when  desired. 
Those  desiring  general  Municipal  obligations 
netting  4^%  to  5%  will  be  mailed  our  off'er- 
ings  upon  request. 

7-0/  Anfttti  Ttftfrntt: 
Hfllman  Commfrcial  Truit  W  Savings  Bank 

Cbr  IRopal  drcuritirs  Corporation 

CallMidar  Bid*.  CiJifornla 


SAVE  SMALL  SUMS 

You  couUl  accumul.itc  man-  ca^th 
capital  in  a  very  few  years  by  saving  up 
comt>arativcly  small  sums  of  money — 
your  dividends  and  interest  income,  for 
instance 

Vou  prol>al>ly  never  seriously  con»idere<l  such 
J  thing.  t>ccau.sc  the  amounts  Uiukctl  so  small 
.md  no  upiKirtunity  has  ever  l>efore  offered 
Itself  to  you  to  save  and  invest  only  f  oo  at 
(>  per  cent  interest.  TTiere  is  no  necil  for  yo« 
to  wait  until  you  have  saved  up  $2,000.  Ssoo. 
or  even  $200  with  which  to  buy  one  of  our 
piortsaxes  in  onJer  to  secure  a  6  tier  cent 
invotment  withus.  OurCcitificatesol  De^iosit 
>  ield  6  per  cent,  (layable  semi-annually — the 
same  as  our  mortKage?  and  arc  withdraw- 
able after  one  year,  on  jo  days'  notice.  Scad 
$25  toKlay;  a^  for  Loan  List  708. 

PerkinsSCoSSa 

LAWRENCE.  KANSAS 


YEAR 


We  purchase  and  sell 

Government  Bonds 

The  kind  American,  English  and  Cana- 
dian Life  Insurance  Cos.  are  retjuired  to 
invest  in  for  Government  Reserve  pur- 
poses.   In  other  words  the  VERY  BEST. 

The  present  yield  on  these  is  as  high  as 
6J%  to  6i%.    Particulars  on  request! 

Provincial  Trust  Company 

Truat  and  Lean  BIdg.  Montreal, 


HaveYou  Funds  to  Reinvest? 

1  hen  yuu  will  be  interested  in  our  new 
booklet  describing  our  selected  Seattle 

First  7%  Mortgages 

It  tells  why  they  offer  an  ideal  torm 
of  employment  for  personal  and  trust 

funds. 

Safety  —  Certainty  —  Earning  Capacity 

NORTHERN  BOND  &  MORTGAGE  CO. 

No.  1  Central  Building  Seattle,  Wash. 


Ill 


So/c  InveMtmentM  for  Small  Capital 

W  e  have  First  MortgaKe*  on  improver!  farms  for  S5U0, 
$J)oo,  $1000,  $isoo  and  upward.  These  morlRaKCS 
cover  farms  in  the  nur^t  fertile  regions  of  the  North- 
west. F-ach  mortx-affc  is  secured  bv  a  cultivated  farm 
worth  several  times  the  amount  of  tf>e  loan. 
Here  is  an  opiiurt  unity  for  the  investor  with  small  capi 
tal  to  secure  a  safe  6'';  invcslment.  Tlje  Noithwest  b 
itrowinK  and  farm  values  are  increasing.  We  have  circu- 
Ur^ilescrihinK  these  mortgages  in  detail.  Write  to-day. 

PHELPS-EASTMAN  COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
510  McKnisht  BMc  Minneapoba,  Mian. 
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Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages 

netting  6% 

upon  high-class  lands,  in  a  favored  location,  would 
make  a  strong  appeal  for  your  July  investments 

This  is  in  effect,  precisely  what  we  offer  you  in  our 

Northwestern  Farm  Mortgage  Bonds 

except  that  you  have  an  undivided  interest  in  a  i^roup  of  mortgages 
on  different  farms,  instead  of  the  whole  mortgage  on  a  single  farm. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $ioo,  $$00  and  ^1,000.  Interest 

6%,  payable  June  1st  and  December  ist. 

We  have  an  interesting  booklet,  setting  out  the  superior  points 
of  this  investment,  awaiting  your  request. 

COMMERCE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

91  Third  St.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


THE  8TRBRT  BOND  HOU8B 


Tax  Free 


7% 


First  Lien 


BONDS 

ISSUED  BY 

Cities  of  California 

FOR  THE 

Improvement  of  Streets 

Fint  iiea  on  leal  otate  auesscd  tor  5  to 

lOlinet  dM  haaA,  taldng  precedence  over 

moitgAga,  judgments,  ana  all  piivate  lient; 

tuperior  to  mortgages  as  a  Hen  and  as  to 

the  amount  of  rral  ntstc  srcurily;  Utued 

under  a  Stale  Act.  and  validity  appf  oved 

bf  bert  k|pl  usAiulkf.  . 

Offend  IB  amovBH  tt  $1 00.  f 500.  $1  ilQO  mi 
upwaitk    Principal  payable  j4aMiT.  1919  to 

1925:  intrrol  pajraUe  January  and  July. 

Writ*  for  Circular  W.  7,  mmdfnicm* 

Oaklaid  Street  ImpnmMBt 
Bond  Co. 

SjadicaU  Bsildinf       Oakland.  Cahfornia 
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THK  STREET  BOND  HOUSE 


7 


%  an*' 

SAFETY 


On  this  basis  we  otter  tor  invest- 
ment. First  Mortgage  Serial 
Gold  Bonds,  secured  by  Business 

and  Apartment  House  properties 
in  Searrit .  in  denominations  of 

$100  and  $500 

MOM-TAXABLE  IN  WASHDIGTON 

We  solicit  the  budness  of  care^ 

ful  and  cautious  Investors;  those 

who  look  first  to  Safety  and 
Conservatism,  rather  than  to 
attractive  Interest  rates. 

W rite  for  descriptive  circular 
E»tabliahecHS . 


Goodwin  Real  Estate  Co.,  Inc. 

Bond  and  Mortgage  Department 
Leary  Building  Seattle,  Wash. 
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TALKS  TO  INVESTORS 

By  tbe  FINANCIAL  EDITOR  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

(oomULT  nil  RBADBRS'  MRVICB  ABOUT  vbUR  IMVtSTM»m) 


A  SITUATION  IN  FARM  MORTGAGE  BANKING 

A  bulletin  issued  a  short  time  ago  by  the  Farm  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association  of  America  reminding  mem- 
bers of  ihf  Assoi, iation  of  certain  elements  of  danger  in 
the  situation  with  which  they  are  now  having  U>  deal, 
is  worthy  of  repetition  in  these  pages  as  a  timely  talk 
to  proqiective  investors.   It  says: 

Farm  mortgage  bankers  to-day  are  confronted  with 
the  proposilion  of  being  nn:i!ile  to  supply  the  demands 
of  their  investors.  An  abundant  supply  of  idle  capital 
is  awaiting  investment  in  farm  mortgage  securities 
and  the  farm  mortgage  banker's  hands  are  tied  because 
of  his  inability  to  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  the 
high  grade  mortgages  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to 

produce  in  normal  times. 

■  1  or  \arious  economic  reason^,  investors  are  seeking 
farm  mortgages  more  eagerly  than  they  ordinarily  have 
done  and  at  the  same  time  high  grade  farmers,  as  a 
whole,  are  not  borrowing  as  freeljr  as  they  do  normally. 
We  are  experiencing  a  snortage  in  the  supply  of  mort- 
gages of  standard  (]Ua!ify. 

"In  some  respects  the  situation  is  similar  to  that 
prevailing  prior  to  the  disastrous  smash-up  in  certain 
territory  in  the  early  nineties  with  its  resultant  trail 
of  foreclosures  and  bankruptcy.  What  are  some  of  the 
possible  resultsof  a  condition  of  affairs  such  as  now  con- 
fronts us: 

"First,  a  tcndencv  toward  the  organization  of  con- 
cerns, inexperienced  in  farm  mortgage  banking,  which 
are  likely  to  produce  and  ofTer  for  sale  mortgages  that 
are  not  only  inferior,  but  fundamentally  unnfe  and 
unsound. 

"SecontI,  a  tendency  to  encourage  some  of  the  exist- 
ing farm  mortgage  houses  to  become  less  conservative 
in  their  practises  and  likewise  produce  and  offer  for 
sale  an  inferior  grade  of  mortgages  which  in  normal 
times  would  not  be  considered  ror  a  moment. 

"The  effect  of  such  a  procedure  in  either  case  would 
be  the  reaping  of  a  harvest  of  foreclosures,  resulting  in 
shattering  the  confidence  of  a  class  of  investors  that 
has  been  educated  to  farm  mortgage  investment 
through  high  dass  mortgage  bankers  based  on  long 

years  of  conscientious,  square  dealing. 

"The  most  valuable  asset  to  any  farm  mortgage 
house  is  a  satisfied  customer.  He  is  satisfied  because 
of  his  belief  in  the  business  ability,  integrity  and  honesty 
of  his  farm  mortgage  hanker,  and  of  his  appreciation 
of  the  year-in  and  year-out  service  that  the  banker  is  in 
position  to  and  docs  render  him.  To  ignore  or  to 
depart  from  policies  upon  which  such  a  customer  has 
been  secured  would  be  suicide  to  the  direct  offender  and 
tend  to  reflect  discredit  upon  the  farm  mortgage  hank- 
ing fraternity  in  general. 

Farm  mortgage  bankers  necessarily  are  engaged 
in  the  business  for  profit  and  competition  is  keen,  Hut 
unless  profit  can  come  legitimately — unless  it  accrues 
through  the  producing  and  selling  of  mortgages  at 
least  of  standard  qualityytt  is  better  temporaril}^  to 
do  less  business  and  be  satisfied  until  present  conditions 
have  been  corrected." 

A  wholesome  attitude,  indeed,  for  the  farm  mortgaKc 
bankers  lo  t.ike  toward  their  profession, — one  innn 
which  it  is  superfluous  to  say  a  great  deal  of  advantage 
is  bound  to  accrue  to  the  lavestnig  public 


OTHER  PLACES  WHERE  DANGER  LURKS 

In  other  fields  of  investment,  tendencies  similar  to 
that  in  the  field  of  farm  mortgage  investment  have 

been  in  evidence  of  late  And  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
far-sighted  bankers  on  all  sides  taking  a  similarly  cau- 
tious attitude. 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  a  time  when  the  newspapeis 
were  more  crowded  than  they  have  been  during  recent 
weeks  with  advertisements,  offering  on  terms  of  the 
most  alluring  sort,  shares  in  new  enterprises  or  in  com- 
binations of  old  but  previously  little  known  enterprises, 
sponsored  by  "bankers"  many^  of  whose  names  are 
Strange  to  the  army  of  veteran  investors. 

This  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  temptation  to 
take  advantage  of  the  unquestionably  abundant  supply 
of  idle  c.ipil.il  .iwaiting  investment,  to  which  the  farm 
mortgage  bankers  call  attention;  and  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  the  existing  industrial  prosperity  nas  afrordcd 
the  opportunity  to  scores  of  heretofore  struggling 
enterpnses  of  various  kinds  to  make  a  temporarily 
impressive  showing  of  real  earning  capacity. 

Promotion  and  "underwriting"  activity  has  been 
especially  ,marked  in  the  oil  industry,  in  which  a 
few  mergers  have  been  effected  on  such  a  basis  as  to 
suggest  that  they  tte  likely  to  prove  of  permanent 
advantage  But  there  has  been  a  tendency  not 
only  to  capitalize  on  the  basis  of  abnormal  earnings, 
but  also  to  tempt  thepuUictobuy  out  the  old  owners 
on  a  cash  basis. 

Against  this  tendency,  the  more  conservative  bankers 
appear  to  have  taken  a  decided  stand.  They  are 
insisting,  for  instance,  that  if  their  cooperation 
is  to  be  secured  at  all,  it  must  be  on  the  basis  of 
average  earning  capacity,  and  with  the  proviso  that 
the  people  who  are  familiar  with  the  propositions 
offered  to  them  shall  retain  a  financial  inteiest  and 
diare  the  responsibility  for  the  continued  success  of 
the  enterprises. 

Such  developments  as  these  suggest  the  necessity  for 
an  unusual  amount  of  investigation  and  discrimination 
on  the  prospective  investor's  part. 

INTERNATIONAL  INVESTMENT 

List  month's  letter  of  the  National  City  Rank  of  New 
York  contained  the  following  interesting  comment  o 
international  investment: 

"Greater  interest  is  being  shown  in  foreign  securities 
than  has  been  usually  the  case  among  American  in- 
\estors.  While  this  is  a  f.ivorable  sign  and  will  indi- 
rectly aid  the  extension  of  American  trade,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  that  discretion  be  used  in  purchasing  only  securities 
of  sound  enterprises.  The  forei|[n  fields  offer  many 
opportunities  for  investment  which  will  gradually  be 
appreciated  more  and  more  hv  our  people,  hut  in  order 
that  such  investments  do  not  fall  into  disfavor  it  is 
necessary  that  purchasers  exercise  care  to  secure 
conservative  issues.  These  investments  on  the 
part  of  Americans,  together  with  the  repurchase 
of  securities  from  Europe  and  loans  made  to  foreign 
countries  are  going  to  materially  lessen  our  re- 
nun  inces  in  the  future  for  interest  and  dividends  and 
will  decidedly  help  to  lower  the  invisible,  unfavorable 
tnde  balance." 
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To  the  Large  Investor 

THIS  advertisement  is  addressed  to  the  person  who  knows  security; 
who  investigates  the  real  essence  of  that  in  which  he  inv«sts  his  money, 
and  realizes  the  value  of  an  absolute  first  mortgage  taken  and  guaranteed  by 
an  institution  whose  experience  and  reputation  is  beyond  question. 


We  offer  for  the  present 


L 

5i% 


First  Mortgage 
Certificates 


in  any  multiple  of  ^loo  or  J^iooo,  payment  guaranteed. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  short  space  of  this  advertisement,  to  tell  who  we 
are  or  the  merits  of  our  Guaranteed  First  Mortgage  Securities. 

We  welcome  correspondence  from  those  requiring  safety  and 
who  reahze  that  $1%  income  approximates  the  limit  uf  safety. 

IVRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  "IV" 


iini 


CO. 


ml 

ifim  in 
mini 


MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE 

[PAID  UP  CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $2,700,000 

Xos  Angeles  California 


This  Book,  May 

SavelbuHimdieds  of  Dollais 

And  It  Is  Yours  Free  For  The  Asking 

Tells  about  Municipal  Tax  Bunds  and  why  ihey 
are  preferred  by  experienced  investors.    1  wenty- 
fonr  pages  of  good  sound,  common-sense  busi' 
ness  advice  that  should  safe-guard  you  against 
investment  disappointment. 
No  type  of  security  better  lends  itself  to  a  safe,  stable, 
profitable  form  of  investment  than  the  Municioal  Tax 
Bond.    It  is  free  from  Income  Tax  and  may  be  obtained 
in  $\oo,  $100,  and  J?  1,000  amounts. 
May  we  suggest  the  advisability  of  your  investigating  this 
premier  investment  security?    Our  nearest  office  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  vour  request  for  the  above  Free  Book  and  Bulletin  of 
terings,  No.  W-7 

William  R.^pmpton  (pmpany 


Municipal  Tax  Bonds 


New  York,  14  WaU  St 


St.  LouU.  408  Olive 


Chicago.  105  S.  La  S«lle  St.      Cincinnati.  102  Union  Trutt  Btdg 

(}vfr  fuarur-tfnlury  in  ikii  buiinfii 


j 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information  about  insurance 
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Foreign  Securities 

Oar  StatiMtic<J  Department  woill  eapply 
detaited  information  on 

Central  Argentine 
Buenos  Aires  &  Pacific 
Buenos  Aires  &  Great  Sou. 
Buenos  Aires  &  Western 
Cordoba  Central 
Argentine  Cedulas 
Buenos  Aires  City  Bonds 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  "W"  on 

Argentine  Railways 

Renskorf ,  Lyon  &  Co. 

{Investment  Department) 
Member*  New  York  Stock  Elxehange 

33  New  Street  New  York 


CALIFORNIA 

pmduc'cs  nearly  cvory  crop  grown 
in  Ihe  temperate  zone.  This  diver- 
sity of  crops  means  certain  nuirkets 
for  the  farmer  and  prompt  pay- 
ment of  principal  antl  interest  for 
you. 

CaUfornia  A      Send  for  our 

is  the  best  ^^^^  Farm 

and  safest  mJ^^^  Mortgages 
field.  ^^^^^L  paying 

6%  ^^^^^ 


INVESTMENT  STOCKS 

There  are  many  reasons  why 
the  7%  Cumulative  Preferred 
shares  of  the  Kres^e,  Acme  Tea 
and  McCrory  chain  stores  are 
dependable  investments  —  rea- 
sons which  are  based  primarily  on 
intrinsic  value  as  shown  by  their 
large  and  stable  earning  power. 

^  If  you  have  funds,  whether 
large  or  small,  seeking  a  sound 
investment,  we  shall  gladly  for- 
ward to  you  data  on  any  or  all 
of  these  issues. 

The  income  yields  of  Kresge, 
Acme  Tea  and  McCrory  Pre- 
ferred stocks  are,  respectively, 

6.4%.  7  1%  and  7.2%- 


MERRILL, 
LYNCH 
&C0. 


Stnd  for  eircutar  W.  W. 

We  render  a  p«r- 
•onal  and  efficient 
invettment  terrice 
to  out-of-town  cli- 
ent!. 


7  Wall  Street.  New  Yoi^     Penob.  B.  Det. 


Southern  Farms 


A  Security  of  Rapidly 
increasing  Value 

The  gain  in  value  of  all  crops  in 
the  United  States  in  1915  over  1914 
was  ^S'Je.OTO.OOO.  Of  this  gain 
$317,009,000.  or  over  sixty  per  cent 
was  in  the  South.  The  incrf»se  for 
the  South  was  13.95  per  cent;  that 
of  the  entire  country  outside  of  the 
South  5.45  per  cent. — The  statistics 
speak  for  themselves. 

We  liave  successfully  handled 
Southern  Farm  Mortgages  for  forty- 
six  years.  They  are  more  attractive 
now  than  at  any  period  of  that  time. 
Write  us  for  detailed  information. 

The  Sonthem  Mortgage  Co., 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
Founded  1870.  CaptUl.  $300,000 


The  Readers'  Service  Rives  information  about  investments 
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BY  THE 

Partial  Payment  Method 

Surplus  funds  —  however  small  ^ — can  be  used 
to  purchase  solid,  seasoned  stocks  and  bonds 


The  advantages  of  Partial 
Paymaiit  buying  are  many. 

It  does  not  require  a  large 
initial  outlay. 

Your  money  is  always  ac- 
cessible and  you  are  credited 
with  the  dividends  paid  on 
your  securities  during  time 
of  purchase. 

Your  earnings  can  be  ad- 
vantageously distributed. 


thus  increasing  the  safety 
of  your  investment. 

You  are  committed  to  a 
definite  plan  of  constructive 

saving. 

You  acquire  actual  stock  cer- 
tificates or  bonds  which  are 
a  tangible  proof  of  thrift. 

You  are  steadily  and  sys- 
tematically increasing  your 
capital. 


Our  Partial  Payment  Method  contemplates  the 
purchase  of  the  highest  grade  securities^  eliminat- 
ing at  far  at  possible  the  element  of  tpecttiation. 

BGoUmt  Ab.  32  fuUy  detcrihbtg  thm  flloM 
fkm  ttiB  bm  maUmd  on  nqmut 

Harris, WiNTHROP  &  C9 

Mmiitbmn  Nmw  Ycnk  Stock  Exchmngm 

The  RoolMiy  15  WaB  Street 

Cl^»«o  New  York 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  infurmaiiun  about  investments 
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CALIFORNIA  CAUFORNIA 

6%  First  Mortgage  Certificates 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

Lmgal  for  Saoingt  BarJu,  ln»uranc»  Companit*  and  Trutt  Fund*  in  Catifomia 

Denominations  $100,  $500,  $1000.  Maturities 2  to  10  Years.  Interest  Quarterly 

These  certificates  are  parts  of  a  single  mortgage  or  group  of  first  mortgages 
on  country  and  city  real  estate  in  California.  Fully  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  The  Company  operates  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Banks,  and  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner. 

These  arc  some  of  the  bank<i  holding  certificates  either  for  themselves  or  their  clients:  American  National 
Bank,  Merchants  National  Hank,  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  Seaboard  National  Kank,  Wells  Fargo 
Nevada  National  Bank,  San  Francisco;  First  Savinf^  Bank,  Security  Bank,  Oakland;  Los  Anf;eles  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles;  San  Joaquin  Valley  National  Bank,  Stockton  Savings  Bank,  Stockton; 
Savings  Bank  of  St.  Helena,  St.  Helena;  Home  .Savings  Bank,  Kurtka. 


sure* 

Hsnry  T.  Scott,  Chairman  o(  Board  of  Directors  of  Pacific 
Tclcphonr  &  TdcRraph  Co.,  and  Mercantile  National 
Bank,  Director  Mercantile  Trust  Company;  Director 
Crocker  National  B.ink:  Director  Crocker  Estate. 

H.  C.  Breeden,  Director  Mercantile  National  Bank;  Direc- 
tor San  Francisco  Savings  Unioa. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE! 

Wm.  Fries,  President  California  Fruit  Canners  Amo- 
cialM>n:  Director  The  Anelo  &  London-Paris  National 
Bank;  Director  U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Co.  of 

Baltimore. 

A.  Chriat«aon,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of 
Wcll»  Fargo  &  Co's  Express;  Director  Wella  Kargo 
Nevada  National  Bank. 


IVrile  /or  Booklet  "Guaranteed  InoatmenU" 


WESTERN  MORTGAGE  AND 

BAnkers*  Investment  Building 


GUARANTY  COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  California 


^ARAf 


MlMltlliMlMlMtl 


This  Trade  Mark  stands  for 
Quality.  The  kind  of  Quality 
that  careful  investors  prize. 

Be  sure  to  include  our  offerings 
in  the  list  of  possibilities  for 
your  next  investment  purchase. 

Write  for  our  booklets  and 
New  Mortgage  List  No.322 


Earning  Power 

Make  your  investments  where  they 
will  bring  you  the  largest  return 
without  sacrifice  of  safety. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  security 
anywhere  that  could  equal  our  Seattle 
mortgagts  in  the  essentials  of  safety 
and  high  income.  This  bank's  loans 
are  limited  to  improved  residence 
properties  in  the  best  sections  of 
Seattle.  Our  lists  offer  Mort^ges  in 
amounts  to  suit  almoit  any  mvestor 
— safe  conservative  loars 

SEND  FOR  CURRENT  'ST"A7" 


Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Co. 
Oklahoma  City  USA.  . 


What  you  wish  to  know  about  any  bond  from  the  Readers'  Service 

Digitized  by  Google 
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6 PROTECTED  BY  i%M ,  ^ 

Large  Margin  of  Land  Value  6^* 

Security  119,000  acres  of  land  in  one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

Loan  originally  $5<X),000,  $50,(X)0  of  which  has  been  retired  prior  to  maturity 
leaving  $450, (X^>  now  outstanding  which  is  at  the  rate  of  only  $3.70  |>er  acre, 
while  a  large  part  of  the  security  is  worth  from  $50  to  $115  per  acre  based  on 
sales  of  adjoining  land. 

Borrowing  company  has  net  assets  of  almost  TWO  AND  A  HALF  MILLION 
DOLLARS  and  a  net  annual  income  of  nearly  ON K  HUNDRED  THOUS- 
AND DOLLARS. 

Payment  of  principal  and  interest  guaranteed  by  principal  stockholders, 
whose  statements  show  a  combined  net  worth  of  over  $500,000  exclusive  of 
their  interest  in  this  Company. 

Stnd  for  our  descriptive  circular  No.  13  6- A 

MORTGAGE  .Securities  (o. 
CAPITAL  PAID  W  IN   $600,000.  V> 
Can  Ai.  &  Camp  Streets,    new  Orleans. 


ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 

Inc  orpoT'Mtecl 

Lenders  on  Farms  Since  J873 


Farm 
Nort^a^ 


Farm 
Nort^ajes 


A&crta  Farm  Mertf  af  et  Arc  P*p«I«r 

The  total  number  of  our  cuitomcra  was 
incrcaied  by  the  ad<lition  of  new  cuitotn- 
mduring  I915by  26j^f .  These  new  cu»> 
tomers  included  representative*  of  every 
walk  of  life  —  Bankers,  Manufacturers, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Merchants.Lawyen, 
Physicians,  Teachers,  Clergymen,  and 
many   women  of  independent  meant. 

If  you  ^r*  tntrmled.  wr  will  leod  you 
fm  our  bcxAIrt,  "6  1-  Alberta  Fann 
Mortsuget"  giving  tpcci&c  inforoittion. 

Kinsman  Nott  Robins 

Treasurer 
275  Craniie  Building    ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Farm  Mortgages 

Constitute  the  most  popular  investment 
to-day 

BECAUSE 

They  combine  the  three  important  essentials  of 

STRENGTH  in  Security 

ATTRACTIVENESS  in  Rate 

SATISFACTION  in  Collections 

Our  32  years'  experience  without  the  loss  of  a 
penny  to  any  cBent  should  commend  our  offer- 
ings to  the  careful  investor. 

Write  /or  free  booklet,  list  of  offerings  and  bank 
and  clientele  reference* 

Reynolds  Mortgage  Company 

R.  B.  BISHOP.  Vic«-Pr««e. 
Fort  Worth  Tezaa 


How  to  invest  your  funds — ask  the  Readers'  Service 


Google 
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Live  Stock  in  the 
Prosperous  Northwest 

The  tremendous  increase  intheproductionof  cattle 
and  hugs  in  the  Northwestern  states  has  led  to  the 
establishment  by  Armour  &  Company  in  St.  Paul 
of  a  new  packing  plant  to  cost  about  $3,900,000. 
The  addition  of  this  plant  to  the  existing  facilities 
for  handling  live  stock  places  St.  Paul  among  the 
foremost  packing  centres  of  the  country.  This 
is  eloquent  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of 

MINNESOTA,  NORTH  DAKOTA 
AND  MONTANA 

are  believers  in  diversified  farming  and  are 
enhancing  the  value  of  their  farms  by  raising  an 
increasing  amount  of  live  stock.  Invest  your 
funds  in  our 

NORTHWESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGES 

Oar  off*rint»  aubmitt^d  on  r*tnf»t 


Capital  tru^Ibavings  baink 


Farm  Mortgage 
Investments 

In  purchasing  a  First  Mortgage  covering  a 
well  improved  Oklahoma  Farm,  you  get  that 
"Rare"  class  of  security  which  accompanies 
no  other  form  of  investment. 

The  security  back  of  every  mortgage  stead- 
ily increases  in  value  as  time  goes  on. 

To  begin  with  our  mortgages  never  exceed 
40  per  cent  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the 
security.  They  net  you  Six  Per  Cent  per 
annum. 

We  collect  the  interest  and  remit  to  the 
Investor  in  New  York  exchange;  look  after 
the  taxes  and  see  that  insurance  is  kept  in 
force,  without  charge. 

Better  get  wise  and  "Salt  Away"  a  goodly 
portion  of  these  mortgages.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  dependable  income  for  your  old  age,  and 
when  you  are  called  to  the  "Great  Beyond" 
youcan  leave  this  world  with  the  happy  thought 
that  you  have  left  your  childy:n  something 
that  will  not  only  give  them  a  permanent 
income,  but  something  that  will  teach  them 
what  a  wisely  invested  dollar  will  do. 

Write  for  our  booklet 

Tbe  F.  B.  CoIHiu  InTcrtment  Company 

Pint  Farm  Mortgage* 
Oklahoma  Citjr  Oklahoma 


Northern  Central  Texas 
Farm  Mortgages 

When  you  purchase  a  mortgage,  you 
own  actual  property.  The  mortgage  is 
of  record  and  is  held  by  you.  Should 
either  principal  or  interest  not  be  paid 
the  property  passes  to  the  Mortgagee. 

Northern  Central  Texas 
Farm  Mortgages 

No  client  ever  lost  a  single  dollar  of 
principal  or  interest  on  any  of  our 
offerings. 

We  offer  individual  investors  the  same 
high-class  personally  investigated  and 
appraised  Farm  Mortgage  Loans  that 
have  been  purchased  from  us  for  years  by 
Insurance  Companies,  Savings  Banks, 
Trustees  and  Guardians. 

We  UfiU  gladly  send  you  details, 
A.  Y.  Creager  Company 

Sherman  X 


c^FARM  MORTGAGES 

The  Northwest  is  a  splendid  agri- 
cultural section.  Our  Mortaaijes 
furnished  now  for  83  years  with- 
out the  loss  ot  a  Dollar,  are  of  the 
highest  type. 

Smd   (or  descriptive  pamphlet 
"U"  and  current  offerings. 


E.J.  Lander  &.  Co. 

CRAMO  rORKS.  NORTH  DAKOTA 


WeVe  Right  on  the  Ground 


6  Per  Cent 


=  Improved  Georgia  = 
Farms 

The  above  rate  of  interest  and  aecurity,  constBtently 
offered  for  27  years,  have  proven  unfailingly  safe  and 
profilablc  for  investors,  and  have  earned  our  position 
a*  the  leadinK  farm  mortgage  house  of  the  SouUu 
Write  for  our  literature. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  A  TRUST  CO. 
Drawer  365  Marietta.  Ga. 

'  'S—»i«n»  Stmnd*  For  Safmty.  ' 


Ask  the  Readers'  Service  about  your  investments 

Digitized  by  Google 


INVESTMENTS 


/  OHIO 


'  Farm  Mortgages ' 

^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  * 

in  Value 

Farm  Mortgages  grow  in  value  with  the  land.  Land  Values  during  the  past  ten 
yean  have  on  an  average,  increased  20%  in  Ohio — 22%  in  Indiana — 36%  in  Oklahoma. 

These  mortgages  are  among  the  safest  and  most  reliable  <A  investments.  Wars  and 
panics  have  no  appreciable  efiect  upon  their  value.  Life  In5uraiK:e  Companies  invest 
in  them  heavily. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Oklahoma,  5  to  6%  Farm  Mortgages 

We  have  to  of  rr  a  telect  lut  o(  Fann  Moftga^. 
tn  deDominatioiu  fiom  $300  up,  tecured  by  •  laCKC 
margin  ol  safety.  We  will  not  accept  or  ofer 
moftga^  for  more  than  40J(  of  our  valuation  on 
property.  We  further  »ecure  your  rnvc»tment  by 
(eeing  that  taxes  are  promptly  paid  on  property,  coU 

Dickinson  &  Reed 

Board  oF  Trade  BlVTrf 

Ind 


lectin^  interest  and  principal  without  expenietoyou. 

Representing  over  forty  years  ol  profitable  and 
satisfactory  dealings  with  hundreds  of  clienis,  is  our 
best  reference. 

On  your  request  we  will  send  our  Select  List  of 
most  recent  and  attractive  Farm  Mortgage  investments. 


WiansLPolis  (Est  1872 


Dkkinson-Reed-Randerson  Gx< 

Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma-  City  .Oklahoma 
2S 


DANFORTH 

5%  and  6% 

FARM  MORTGAGES 

represent  conser\'ativL-  loans  on 
producing  farms  in  the  best  farm- 
ing districts  of  the  United  States. 

Our  List  No.  54  describing  some  very  at- 
tractive offerinK'i  will  be  sent  upon  rcijiicM. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH   A    CO..  BANKERS 

Founded  A.  D.  1853 
WASHINGTON  ILLINOIS 


Foresight  In  Investment 

In  making  an  invcstmc-nl  not  txily  the  tangible  pro- 
perty and  thr  nyirlgafiL'  musi  be  coniudcrcd,  but  the 
future  growth  o(  the  lemtory  in  which  the  property  is 
lucatetl  must  be  assured. 

Valley  County  Farm  Mortgas^ 

Arebought  by  INSUKANCF-COMfANIKS.  BANK- 
ING INSTITUTIONS.  TRUSTEES  OF  ESTATES 
arul  GUARDIANS  iMrcause  liie  priiK.ipal  i»  amply  pro- 
tected and  the  income  excellent.  We  never  loan  more 
than  appraisal  value  arid  always  uii  [wtxlucuvc 

property. 

We  oHer  this  same  high  character  of  mvcstmcnt  op- 
purtuiuty  tu  you.    Write  (or  tuil  detaJa. 

JOHNSON    FARM    IjOAM  COMPANY 

k.  t.  Jou.s&o¥.  Presideoi       GLASGOW.  MONTANA 

kiltrtnuj:  Oun'i,  Uraditnn't,  or  Uii  puJ>luat%u* 


Jacksonville  and  Tampa  First  Mortgages 


Six  and  seven  per  i  cnt.  first  mort- 
cages  on  Jacksonville  and  Tampa 
improved  business  and  ri-sulcntial 
properties  arc  dcpindahic  invest- 
ments,Ircc  from  speculative  fiattires. 
These  thrivmK  cities  are  the  laruesr 
in  Horida,  with  csiablishcd  r<  :tl 
estate  values. 

Offered  in  amounts  of  ,<iao,  f>^o(i  am! 

L  United  States  Trust  &:  Savings  Bank 

54-56  W.  Forijrth  Street  Jackaonville,  Fla. 


These  morf>{aK«"i  are  caiet'iiliy 
selected  l»v  hank  <irficials  of  nuny 
years'  cxinrience  in  the  mortcace 
husmefts,  and  rt-present  ni)f  imnc 
ihan  hftv  per  cent  c»f  a  conservative 
valuation  ol  tlie  properties.  W  e  eol- 
leiT  and  remit  interest  without  cost 
ID  the  investor. 

jii.orjo     hull  particulars  on  request. 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK  ADVERTISER 


St  Louis  Offers  Economy  of  Msfributfoii 
and  Cheap  Electric  Power 


The  Electric  rate*  In 
St.  Lottis  are  m  low  m  or  let*  tluiB  thoee 


Tlie  

FreiRktRate* 
to  the  r  ■  ntriM 
of  Distribut- 
tion  on  tliM 
map  ute: 

Fr-m 

Hew  York  I.M 
PklMrlpUa  .U 

(IrtrUDd  .M 

Drlroll  .M 

<1il«ar>  .M 

•T.  MVW  .n 


UNION  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY 
THE   ELECTRIC    COMPANY   OF  MISSOURI 

ST.  LOUIS 


Unde  Sam  has  built  a  dam  that  is  waterina;  a  farm  for  you  in 
Salt  Rivt  r  Valli  y.  Arizona.  whcTc  you  will  live  longer  and  bet- 
ter, and  makf  iii<)r<  mnn.  y  with  less  work  Head  wliat  Roose- 
velt I  );«m  may  mean  to  you  m  our  Salt  Kivcr  Vali^  foldcr  free 
oti  riqu<!9t.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES.  Gen.  "  llrfMlllW.  AflU 
AT&SFRjr..  1941  Ry.  Exchange.  Cluca«o.  ' 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

15  Eastern  Statesi  big  catalogue  free. 

STROOT  FARM  AGENCY 
D^C,  tfiS  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


BABSON  SERVICE      >«ep,y«>  p"*^ 

martcet  cooditkniB.  Send  for  Iree  circular. 

■AKON  STATISnCAL  OICAMIZATION.  WilUlcr  Hklfa^ 


6*CantralT8xasFa[Dllortgai[S$6^ 


Thirty  jrem  of  success 

All  papers  held  by  the  Investor 
Sttry  mortgage  guaranued,  WfiU 

f<'r  pfir'iculars. 


c 


THE  W.  C  BELCHER  UND  M0RTGA6B  GO. 

ruRT  WOKTH,  T£XA» 


LANDSEEKERS'  SUMMERTIME  EXCURSIONS 

to  California  combine  business  and  recreation.  Sec  California's 
farms  and  orchards:  visit  San  DicKo  Exixwition- -open  all  1916 — 
and  Yoscmitc  t  alifi>iiua  has  drlnjtuli:!  siimuu  r  climate.  Very 
low  fares  via  Santa  Fc;  tourist  sleeper  parties,  pcraoinally 
corted.  combine  comfort  and  economy.  Aak  for  "PanM 
Special"  picture  book  and  folden  of  laniieeclfrrt'  tri| 


How  Shall  You  Invest  to 
Your  Be$t  Adyantage  ? 

Our  Readers'  Service  Department 
Can  Help  You 

This  department  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  matters  of  in- 
vestment. Its  purpose  is  to 
serve  our  readers. 

fVrUe  as  to-day 

READERS'  SERVICE 
World's  Work 
Garden  City  New  York 


TliC  Readcn'  Service  liTes  irfennatioo  abmit  uivcsanents 


Digitized  by  Google 


O.  BEMRY 

YEAR  after  year  the  sale  of  Sydney 
Porter's  CO.  Henry's)  Ixxiks  grows.  Not 
far  from  125,000  sets  have  now  been 
sold,  and  aU  samincr  the  praneawill  be  busy 
preparing  stock  for  the  fall  and  winter.  There 
are  always  interesting  things  floating  about 
the  shop  in  connection  with  the  name  of  "O. 
Henry":  for  instance,  here  is  a  note  from  Pn^ 
iesBor  Stqihen  Leacock,  ol  McGili  University: 

I  am  greatly  obligeil  for  your  letter  about  my  essay 
on  O.  Henry,  and  very  gla<i  t<>  tuar  ab<iut  the  English 
edition.  I  was  first  1«1  to  ( ).  I  k  nry  (two  years  ago)  by 
noticing  that  reviewcn  of  books  when  they  wanted 
to  pay  me  a  compliment  said,  "There  is  here  at  times 
SomcthinK  that  suggests  O.  Henry";  and  when  they 
wanted  to  do  the  reverse  they  .saifl,  "ComjKU-e  this 
idiotic  drivel  with  such  work  as  that  of  O.  Henr>- " 
I  wondeied  who  O.  Henry  was,  so  one  dav  1  went  into 
a  stoie  here  and  asked  if  they  had  a  book  by  O.  Henry. 
They  had  one  '"Strictly  lousiness").  I  took  it  home 
and  read  as  fur  as  tin-  end  of  "  A  Municipal  Kei»ort." 
then  I  telephoned  to  the  store  and  said,  ""St-nd  to  New 
York  and  get  me  eveiy  last  word  that  O.  Henry  wrote." 

I  imagine  tliat  a  kit  of  people  have  fdl  that  way  about 
hisiwoks. 

In  a  new  volume  of  essays  by  Prtrfessor 
Lcacock,  entitled  "Essays  and  Literary  Stud- 
ies," there  is  a  most  delightful  one  on  the  books 
of  O.  Henry  which  was  written  chiefly  to  tell 
English  readers  that  they  would  do  well  to 
try  to  understand  the  popularity  of  the  author 
'of  "The  Four  Million."   Mr.  Leacock  writes: 

O.  Henr>'  is,  more  than  any  author  who  ever  wrote 
in  the  United  States,  an  Anicrii  an  writer.  .\-^  sui  h  his 
work  may  well  appear  to  a  Britisli  reader  strange  and 
unusual,  and,  at  a  casual  glance,  not  attractive.  It 
looks  at  first  sight  as  if  written  in  American  slangt  as  if 
it  were  the  carelns  unrevised  production  of  a  joomaKst 
But  this  is  only  the  impression  of  an  ojn-n  jwjie,  or  at 
best,  a  judgment  formed  bv  a  reader  who  has  had  the 
itl-fortune  to  lif^t  upon  the  ICM  valuable  part  of  O. 
Hauy's  output.  Let  it  be  leaembered  that  he  wrote 
more  than  two  hundred  storiak  Even  in  Kentucky, 
where  il  i-,  claimed  that  all  wh«ki9  is  gOOd  whiskey,  it 
is  admitted  that  some  whiskey  is  not  so  Rood  as  the 
rest.  So  it  may  be  allowetl  to  the  mo>t  infatuated  ad- 
mirer of  O.  Ueniy  to  admit  tliat  some  of  his  stories  are 
not  as  SMd  aa  the  otheia.  Yet  evm  that  admiwkin 
irauld  1m  nhKtant  ... 


Tn  v.  '.v  York  O.  FIcnr>''?  finest  work  was  done — ■ 
iniinitalilc,  unsurpassable  stories  that  nuike  up  the 
volumes  entitled  ''The  I'our  ^fillion."  "The  Ttimmed 
Lamp,"  and  "The  Voice  of  the  City." 

Marvelous  indeed  they  are-  Written  offhand  with 
the  bold  carelessness  of  the  pen  that  only  genius  dare 
use,  but  revelling  In-hind  them  such  a  glowing  of  the 
imagination  and  such  a  depth  of  understanding  of  the 
human  heart  as  only  genius  can  make  ntanifest.    .  . 

O.  Berny  wrote  in  all  two  hiuidrd  ^hurt  stories  of 
an  avenge  of  alwut  fifteen  p^p  each.  This  was  the 
form  in  which  hh  Kteraiy  activity  shaped  itself  by  in- 
stinct. A  novel  he  never  wrote.  A  play  he  often 
meditated  but  never  achievetl.  One  of  his  IxKiks— 
"Cabbages  and  Kings" — can  make  a  certain  claim  to 
tie  ooothiuous.  But  even  this  is  rather  a  collection  of 
Kttle  stories  than  a  single  piece  of  fiction.   But  it  is 

an  error  of  the  >^r(»v<cst  kind  !<•  -:iy  t!.af  ().  Henry's  work 
is  not  su>tained.  In  rcility  hi'-  <an\;is  is  vast.  His 
New  Viirk  stories,  like  those  of  Central  America  or  of 
the  West,  form  one  great  picture  as  gloriously  compre- 
hensive in  its  sco[>e  as  the  lengthiest  no\xls  of  a  Dickens 
or  the  canvas  of  a  Da  Vinci.  It  is  only  the  method  that 
is  different,  not  the  result.   .  . 

().  Henrj'  live<l  some  nine  years  in  New  York  but 
little  known  to  the  public  at  large.  Toward  the  end 
there  came  to  him  success,  a  competence  and  something 
that  mi^t  be  called  celebrit^r  if  not  fame.  But  it  was 
marvetoos  liow  his  light  remained  hid.  The  time  came 

when  the  best  known  mauii/ines  ea^^erly  sought  his 
work.  He  could  have  commaniled  his  own  prit  e.  But 
the  notoriety  of  noby  success,  the  jiersonal  triumph  of 
literacy  oonepicuouanesB  he  neither  achieved  nor  en- 
vied. .  .  .  Since  his  death,  his  fame  in  America 
has  grown  greater  and  greater  with  e\ery  jcar.  Tlie 
laurel  wre.alh  that  should  have  i.ro\sned  hi-^  brow  is 
exchanged  for  the  garland  laid  urnm  his  grave.  .And  the 
time  is  coming,  let  us  hope,  when  the  whole  English- 
ipeakmg  world  will  rcco«iize  in  O.  Heaiy  one  oi  the 
gnat  aiasten  «t  nodero  utenitMie. 

There  is  a  real  biography  of  Sydney  Porter 
in  the  making,  by  I'rofessor  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  which 
will  be  ready,  we  confidently  expect,  this  fall, 
and  a  volume  of  his  letters  will  be  published 
some  time  in  the  autumn. 

Meantime  O.  Henry  readers  are  invited  to 
send  for  the  pamphlet  about  his  books  and 
himself  which  we  have  issueti  to  supply  the 
demand  for  somelliing  personal  about  an 
author  who  is  read  perhaps  more  widely  than 
any  other  American  short  story  writer  of  our 
time.   It  will  be  sent  with  our  compliments. 
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TSB  TALK  OW  TBB  OFPtCB 


A  CCSIOSTTY  FROM  THE  TRENCHES 

Mr.  E.  K.  Hoak,  the  manager  of  our  Pacific 

Coast  ofTiCL'  in  Los  Anj^cles,  sends  US  this  note, 

which  may  interest  our  readers: 

I^etters  are  laid  upon  my  dt^k  c\'cr>-  month  adciressed 
to  the  publications  rc[)re5cnt(>d  by  this  ulVicc  from  al- 
most every  country  in  the  world  regarding  investments, 
travel,  communities,  lands,  etc.,  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Southwest  Countr>-. 

Mr.  k.  B.  Bishop,  Vice  rrcbiiient  of  the  Reynolds 
Mortgage  Company  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has  for- 
warded to  me  a  clipping  from  the  World's  Work  of  an 
advertisement  of  the  Resmolds  Mortgage  Com|>any, 
which  was  taken  from  a  dead  Turk's  p<Kket  at  the 
Dardanelles  by  t'oqioral  S.  Kcnfro,  R.  A.  M.  C,  a 
Texas  boy  serving  under  British  colors,  who  is  now 
in  a  hospital  at  Netley.  England,  and  forwarded  by 
him  to  Mr.  Bishop.   In  nis  letter,  Renfro  says: 

"I  don't  happen  to  have  any  money  to  invest,  but 
you  will  probably  be  interested  in  this  bit  of  i)a}K-r, 
with  your  advertiaement,  when  I  tell  you  where  I 
found  it. 

"It  was  one  of  the  moat  peculiar  coincidences  I 
think  I've  ever  had  happen  to  me.  I  found  the  page, 
torn  from  some  American  magazine  evidently,  in  a 
dead  Turk's  {xickct  at  the  Dardanelles.  Where  the 
Turk  got  it  from  I  don't  know,  unless  he  took  it  of! 
one  of  our  duqps,  after  he  had  been  kniKked  off.  The 
rat  of  the  pace  was  oovated  with  bkxxl,  so  I  tore  it  off. 

"I  am  a  Greenville  boy,  and  your  advertisement 
brought  hctme  ri^ht  un  close  to  me.  although  I  was  in 
that  CkkI  forsaken  hole,  dod>;ing  shra|>nel  and  siii|Krs. 
I  was  wounded  in  the  fight  at  Suvia  Bay,  on  .\ugust  7th. 
It  was  hell  there,  and  while  1  was  lying  in  a  dugout 
at  the  field  hospital  a  Jack  Johnson  landed  on  top  of 
the  dugout  and  hurled  me. 

"I  came  bat  k  to  En>;land  with  a  .st-t  of  shattered 
nerves  and  a  I  iirki>h  l)ullel  in  my  leg.  Iiut  ke[)t  the  piece 
of  paucr,  and  1  would  ha\'e  sent  it  before,  but  have  been 
unable  to  write  on  account  of  my  nerves.  However, 
I  am  much  better,  and  I  hope  to  get  my  own  back  on 
the  Turks  before  this  little  dispute  is  settled,  but  I 
think  I've  ;u  I  ounted  for  a  fi  u  of  them. 

"I've  a  cousin,  Elmer  Renfro,  cashier  of  the  Tort 
Worth  National  Bank.  If  you  happen  to  know  him, 
tell  him  I've  learned  to  use  the  44  Colts  1  had  the  last 
time  he  saw  me. 

"I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  takinp  this  liberty,  but 
the  idea  of  sending  this  to  you  appealed  to  me  so 
strongly  I  couldn't  resist  it;  also,  if  you  have  any  doubts 
regarding  the  circulation  of  this  magazine,  whatever 
it  is,  this  letter  will  remove  those  doubts,  because  it 
evidently  took  some  circulating  to  circulate  it  into  that 
Turk's  pocket." 

With  this  letter  and  clipping  Mr.  Bishop  writes: 
"How  is  this  for  advertising;?  I  have  the  oriranai 
framed  and  in  a  consr>icuoub  tilace  on  my  desk.  This 
wsscfippedirom  Works  Work" 

ADVICE  ABOUT  FINANCE 

The  story  related  abo\'e  imjiresses  us  again 
witli  the  interest  shown  in  what  we  call 
The  Readers'  .Service.  This  department  was 
Started  about  ten  years  ago  in  a  small  way,  and 
wa.s  es{)ecia!l\'  aimed  to  ;^iiard  our  readers  as 
much  as  ]>ussil>le  from  gel-rich-cjuick  concerns, 
which  were  at  that  time  (and  are  even  now, 
but  to  a  much  less  degree)  taking  money  out 


of  the  pockets  of  widows,  oipbans  and  the  in* 
experienced  generally. 

At  first  a  very  large  number  of  letters  came 
to  us  asking  advice  upon  investing  often  large 

Slims  in  the  veriest  "rats  and  flops"  anrl  the 
most  highly  speculative  slocks.  These  lelleis 
were  easy  to  reply  to,  because  they  zepie- 
sented  the  activities  of  a  gang  of  crooks  which 
at  that  lime  flooded  the  United  States  mails 
with  its  circulars.  Later  the  Post  Office 
Departm«it  attacked  the  worst  of  this  class. 
Some  went  to  jail,  and  many  were  frightened 
out  of  the  business.  But  during  all  these 
years  letters  from  people  who  have  money  to 
invest  have  kept  coming  in  increasing  quanti- 
ties, the  intelli;,'ence  of  the  woiild-he  l)itycrs 
has  constantly  improved,  and  the  queries  have 
represented  many,  many,  millions  of  dollars. 

Our  readers  in  the  World's  Work  have  seen 
the  hundreds  of  questions  and  answers  printed 
in  the  magazine  itself,  and  know  to  what  pains 
we  go  to  give  reliable  information.  We  have 
on  t  he  staiT  of  the  magazine  a  man  who  makes 
this  his  life  work,  and  the  work  is  done  as 
conscientiously  as  he  knows  how  to  do  it. 
No  letter  ever  leaves  our  hands,  no  informatioii 
or  name  is  ever  given  to  a  lirokt  r  or  bondseller, 
and  we  ho[K^  and  believe  that  we  have  served 
our  readers  well. 

In  this  Service  Department  there  are  many 
other  branches  of  questions  and  answers,  and 
every  kind  of  thing  is  asked  about — gardening, 
bulbs  and  plants,  destructive  insects,  soua 
and  farm  animals.  The  letters  come  in  hun- 
dreds, and  s<imetimcs  we  arc  templed  to  say 
that  if  our  subscribers  would  buy  and  read  the 
Garden  and  Farm  Almanac  for  1916,  which 
costs  a  quarter,  a  good  many  of  these  service 
letters  need  never  be  written. 

However,  they  are  all  welcome,  and  the 
force  ]>f  the  Service  Department  is  always  at 
your  command. 

THE  UGBTNING  CONDUCTOR  DBCOVERS  AMERICA 

by  the  Williamsons,  is  published,  and  is  selling 
as  it  well  deserves  to  do.  One  fifty  at  all 

bookstores. 

"  THEY  SHALL  NOT  PASS  ** 

Mr.  Frank  Simonds,  who  Hist  attracted 
attention  by  his  articles  on  the  War  in  the 

New  York  Evening  Sun  and  afterward  in  the 
New  \'ork  Tribune,  has  written  a  little  l)ook 
with  the  above  title,  and  it  refers,  of  course, 
to  Verdun.   It  is  a  book  whidi  is  Illuminating 

and  deserves  a  place  beside  Kipling's  latest 
two  little  books,  "The  Fringes  of  the  Fleet," 
and  r  ranee  at  War.  "  Ask.  your  bookseller 
about  them. 
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MR.  CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES 


NOMINATKD  TO    BRING    PLACE    WITHIN    THK    REPUBLICAN    PARTY,  HIS   TASK    IN  THE 
CAMPAIGN  IS  TO  CONVINCE  THE  PUBLIC  THAT  HIS  PARTY  HAS  A  DEFINITE  AND  CONCRETE 
PROGRAMMb  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  AS  WELL  TO  CON- 
VINCE THFM  THAT  THE  COUNTRY  SHOULD  RETURN  TO  A  HIGH  TARIFF 
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HE  nomination  <>f  Justice 
Hughes  continues  in  the  Ke- 
pubhcan  l*art>  what  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Wilson  exempli- 
fied in  the  Democratic  Party — 
the  choice  of  able  men  of  character  and 
ideals.  I^oth  candidates  are  on  a  high 
plane.  Both  arc  belter  than  their  parties. 
Justice  Hughes  says  that  "at  the  outset  of 
the  (Wilson]  Administration  the  high  re* 
sponsibilities  of  our  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  foreiiin  nations  were  subordinated  to  a 
conception  of  partisan  requirements.  "  1  his 
is,  of  course,  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Bryan's  ap- 
pointment and  an  inference  that  he,  Mr. 
Hughes,  would  not  appoint  anv  one  like 
Bryan  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  President  would  auain.  It 
was  done  to  unite  the  party  so  that  legisla- 
tion might  be  passed.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
nominated  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
uniting  his  partw  and  if  elected  he  would  be 
faced  with  the  same  problem  of  unitint^  his 
party  in  order  to  carry  out  his  platform 
that  the  President  has  had  to  face.  Mr. 
Hughes  stands  for  undivided  Americanism 
and  better  provision  for  national  defense, 
but  the  record  of  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  does  not  indicate  that  he  would 
have  much  support  for  his  pledges,  unless 
he  did  ''subordinate "something  "to  a  con- 
ception of  partisan  requirements." 

There  is  something  very  inspiring  about 

Copyrisbt.  1916,  by  Doubleday. 


Charles  I ..  I  lughes  s  public  record  and  in  a 
somewhat  impersonal  wa\-  about  the  man 
himself.  I  here  is  nothing  inspiring  about 
the  present  Republican  Party,  its  con- 
vention, or  its  platform.  Its  programme 
is  the  familiar  |>olitical  straddle  pre- 
pared to  appeal  to  the  large  number  of 
people  who  feel  resentment  against  the 
President  for  allowing  Germany  to  insult 
the  country  and  kill  its  citizens  for  a  year 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  offend  that 
other  large  number  who  are  willing  to  pay 
this  price  to  have  maintamed  peace. 

Mr.  Hughes's  task  during  the  campaign 
is  to  convince  the  public  that  he  has  a 
positive  programme  for  foreign  affairs  and 
defense  as  well  as  for  the  reenactment  of 
class  legislation  for  manufacturers  in  the 
shape  of  a  high  tariff. 

Mr.  Hughes  holds  very  much  the  same 
place  in  the  Republican  Party  that  the 
[^resilient  does  in  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  they  are  much  the  same  kind  of  men. 
On  foreign  alTairs,  .Mexico,  and  preparedness 
there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between 
the  two  parties.  These  are  the  main  issues 
of  the  campaign.  I'he  question  between 
the  two  men.  then,  comes  down  nK>re  or  less 
to  whether  Mr.  Hughes  has  learned  more 
from  Mr.  Wilson's  experiences  than  Mr. 
Wilson  has,  and  whether,  if  elected,  Mr. 
Hughes  would  be  able  to  exert  more  or  less 
leadership  than  Mr.  Wilson. 
Pw»Co.  All  righu  r«erv«i.  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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SIR  WILLIAM  R.  ROBERTSON 

WHO  ROSE  FROM  THE  RANKS  TO  BE  CHIEF  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  STAFF  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  AND 
WHOM  THE  DEATH  OF  EARL  KITCHENER  LEFT  AS  THE  FOREMOST  MILITARY  FIGURE  IN  ENGLAND 
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VICt-ADMIRAL  SIR  DAVID  BEATTY 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  BRITISH  SQUADRON  OF  BATTLE  CRL  ISERS  IN  THE  RECENT  NAVAL  EN- 
GAGEMENT OFF  JLTLAND.  HIS  TASK  WAS  THE  HOLDING  OF  THE  MAIN  GERMAN  FLEET  OF  DREAD- 
NAUGHTS  AND  BATTLE  CRUISERS  UNTIL  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  VICE-ADMIRAL  JELLICOE 
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GRAND  ADMIRAL  ALFRED  P.  VON  TIRPITZ 

WHO  IS  MAINLY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  GERMAN  NAVY,  AND  FOR  THE  EFFEC- 
TIVENESS OF  ITS  ORGANIZATION  AND  EQUIPMENT 
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VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN  JELLICOE 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  MAIN  BRITISH  FLEET  OF  DR E ADNAUCHTS  IN  THE  SEA  FIGHT  OFF  JUT- 
LAND. THE  hNGAC.EMENT  ONCE  MORE  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  THE  FINAL  ARBITER  IN  NAVAL 
BATTLES  IS  THE  HEAVILY  ARMED  AND  HEAVILY  ARMORED  DR E ADNALK.HT 
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YUAN  SHIH-KAI 

THE  "strong  man  OF  CHINA"  AND  ITS  PRESIDbNT  »»INCK  rt)!?.  WHO  DIF.D  ON  JUNE  6tH. 
HIS  DEATH  REMOVED  THE  ONE  MAN  WHO,  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  IN  CHINA,  SUCCESSFULLY 
RESISTED  THE  ENCROACHMENTS  OF  JAPAN  UPON  CHINa'S  SOVEREIGNTY 
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SENATOR  BENJAMIN  R.  TILLMAN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  NAVAL  AFFAIRS.  "  IT  IS 
AS  THOUGH  MEN  WERE  WILD  AND  CRAZY  OVER  LOCAL  AFFAIRS  AND  HAVE  NO  BROAD  NATIONAL 
GRASP  AT  ALL,"  HE  SAID  RECENTLY  WHEN  THE  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  BILL  PASSED  CONGRESS 

tS««  "Th*  March  of  F.rrats"] 
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JAMES  J.  HILL 

FOREMOST  PRACTICAL  MASTER  OF  THE  LARGE  PROBLEMS  OF  PROGRESS  OF  HIS  TIME:  THE 
RAILROAD-Bl'ILDING  GENIUS  WHO  OPENED  UP  THE  GREAT  NORTHWESTERN  WILDERNESS;  A  MAN 
WHO  "kept  faith  in  THE  SMALLEST  DETAIL  WITH  EVERY  MAN  WHO  ENTRUSTED  SO  MUCH  AS 
A  DOLLAR  INTO  HIS  HANDS  " 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


AMERICA'S  PART  IN  WORLD 
DEMOCRACY 

THE  nations  of  the  world  have  become 
each  other's  neighbors.  It  is  to  their 
interest  that  they  should  understand 
each  other.  In  order  that  they  may  understand 
each  other  it  is  imperative  that  lho\  should 
agree  to  cooperate  in  a  common  cause  and  that 
th^  should  so  act  that  the  guiding  principle 
ai  that  comnion  cause  shall  be  even-handed  and 
impartial  justice. 

I  his  is  undoubtedly  the  thought  of  America. 
This  is  what  we  ourselves  will  say  when  there 
comes  proper  occasion  to  sa\  it.  In  the  deal- 
ings of  nations  with  one  another  arbitrary  force 
must  be  rejected  and  we  must  move  forward 
to  the  thought  of  the  modem  world,  the  thought 
of  which  peace  is  the  ver\  atmosphere.  I  hat 
thought  constitutes  a  chief  part  of  the  passion 
ate  conviction  of  America. 
We  believe  these  fundamental  things: 
First,  that  everv  people  has  a  ripht  to  choose 
the  sovereignty  under  which  they  shall  live. 
Like  other  nations,  we  have  ourselves  no  doubt 
once  and  again  offended  against  that  principle 
when  for  a  little  while  controlled  b\  selfish 
passion,  as  our  franker  historians  have  been 
honorable  enough  to  admit;  but  it  has  become 
more  and  more  our  rule  of  life  and  action. 

Second,  that  the  small  States  of  the  world 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  same  respect  for  their 
sovereignty  and  for  their  territorial  integrity 
that  great  and  powerful  nations  expect  and 
insist  upon. 

And,  third,  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  be 
free  from  every  disturbance  of  its  pcai.r  that 
has  its  origin  in  appression  and  clisregard  of  the 
rights  of  peoples  and  nations. 

So  sincerely  do  we  believe  in  these  things 
that  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  mind  and  wish 
of  the  people  of  America  whin  I  sa\  that  the 
United  States  is  wtllmg  to  become  a  partner 
in  any  feasible  association  of  nations  formed 
in  order  to  reali/e  these  objects  and  make  them 
secure  against  violation. 

These  paragraphs  the  President  spoke 
at  the  meeting  of  the  League  to  Enforce 

Peace  in  Washington. 

We  believe  in  certain  I'reat  principles; 
that  any  nation  that  can  maintain  order 
and  govern  itself  has  a  right  to  its  inde- 
pendence and  a  right  to  work  out  its  own 
destin\'    the  princii^Ie  of  nationalities. 

We  believe  in  the  spread  of  democracy 
not  only  as  benelicial  to  the  people  gov- 
erned but  because  autocracies,  oligarchies. 


and  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
are  menaces  to  the  world's  peace. 
We  have  put  on  record  the  faith  that  is 

in  us  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  in  the 
poHcv  of  the  Open  [^(K>r  in  China,  in  the 
lebtoration  of  Cuba  and  in  fair  and  patient 
dealings  with  Mexico,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
the  Philippines.  Here  and  there  we  have 
lapsed  from  our  high  ideals  as  have  the 
other  democratic  uovcrnments  But  on 
the  whole  deniocracx  has  tended  t(ward  a 
fairer  and  more  civilized  world  than  any 
other  kind  of  government.  If,  then,  we 
have  the  courage  of  our  convictions  and  a 
belief  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  we 
should  join  with  (jther  naticjn^  which  be- 
lieve likewise  to  use  our  utmost  endeavors 
toward  a  civilization  based  on  justice  and 
not  on  might — ^a  civilization  in  which 
there  shall  be  an  opportunity  for  big  and 
little  nations  alike. 

Ihe  first  objection  raised  to  this  de- 
duction is  that  it  transgresses  the  advice  in 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  against  en- 
tangling alliances.  Washington  based  this 
advice  upon  a  then  existing  condition 
which  he  described  as  follows: 

"Europe  has  a  set  t)f  primary  interests 
which  to  us  have  none  or  a  very  remote  re- 
lation." 

As  If)nL'  as  P^urope's  interests  alTected  us 
so  little.  \\  ashington's  advice  was  properly 
adhered  to.  But  when  European  interests 
in  the  form  of  the  Holy  Alliance  crystallized 
into  a  movement  against  democracw  we 
made  an  arrangement  with  Great  Britain 
which  insured  us  the  assistance  of  the 
British  fleet  and  announced  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  As  Mr.  W.  Morton  Fullerton 
explains  in  his  article  that  appears  else- 
where in  this  magazine,  James  .Madison, 
Thomas  Jelierson,  and  James  Monroe  dis- 
regarded Washington's  advice  for  reasons 
which  unquestionably  would  have  led 
Washington  to  disregard  it  hiniseif. 

The  tl\nastic  bickerin<^s  of  Europe  in 
I7i)<>  iKid  little  or  no  relation  to  us.  An  al- 
l^xck  on  democracy  in  1823  did  afTect  us. 
The  maintenance  of'democracy.  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization,  and  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions under  which  peace  could  be  better 
maintained  these  things  are  as  vital  toour 
interests  now  as  they  are  to  the  democra- 
cies oi  Europe. 
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The  President  said,  also,  that  the  thought 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  warring 
nations  has  come  to  this: 

.  .  .  That  the  principle  of  public  right 
must  henceforth  take  precedence  over  the 

individual  interests  of  partiLuIar  nations  and 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  must  in  some  way 
band  themselves  together  to  see  that  that  right 

prevails  as  against  any  sort  of  selfish  aggression ; 
that  henceforth  alliance  must  not  be  sot  up 
against  alliance,  understanding  against  under- 
standing, but  that  there  must  be  a  common 

agreement  for  a  common  object,  and  that  at 
the  heart  of  that  common  object  must  lie  the 
inviolable  rights  of  propUs  and  of  mankind. 

Unquestionably  these  words  express 
the  best  ideas  of  the  statesmen  of  buropean 
demociades  both  before  the  war  and  now» 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  the  states* 
men  of  the  autocracies  believe  any  more 
in  these  principles  now  than  before. 

The  question  then  comes:  What  will 
the  United  States  do  if  one  group  of  nations 
is  ready  to  join  forces  to  promote  the  kind 
of  civilization  in  which  we  believe  and 
another  group  believes  in  different  princi- 
ples altogether? 

In  the  present  Great  War  the  forces  of 
democracy  are  all  on  one  side.  The  forces 
of  autocracy  are  divided.  What  ten- 
dencies Russia  will  develop  in  the  future  it 
is  hard  to  tell.  1  he  direction  of  Japanese 
policy  is  plain. 

Mr.  Theodore  Marburg,  before  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  proposed  that 
the  United  States  should  join  with  those 
other  nations  which  look  upon  civilisation 
as  we  do,  so  that  no  matter  what  combnia- 
tions  should  arise  among  the  autocratic 
nations  after  this  war  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  democracies  would  be  organized 
to  keep  the  peace. 

The  New  Republic  magazine  recently 
made  something  of  the  same  ^ugJ.',estion 
editorially,  but  based  it  primarily  upon 
present  expediency  rather  for  our  own 
defense  than  upon  the  more  lasting  grounds 
of  the  progress  ol  civilization; 

One  truth  sticks  out  violently  in  the  crisis 
with  Germany.  If  we  break  otf  diplomatic  re- 
lations, we  have  made  an  enemy  of  a  great 
Hower.  Once  we  force  Germans  to  yield,  we 
have  taken  trom  her  a  darling  and  perhaps  an 
indispensable  weapon.   Should  Germany  lose 


the  war,  or  merely  deadlock  it,  as  surely  as  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east  we  shall  have  to  bear  the 

odium.  When  the  rulers  of  Germany  start  to 
explain  the\  will  sav  that  our  friendliness  to  the 
Allies,  our  shipment  of  munitions,  and  our  stand 
on  the  submarine  question  turned  the  scale 
against  German\.  Whatever  the  outcome 
we  shall  have  made  (lermans'  bitter.  If 
we  have  made  an  enemy,  we  must  make  a 
friend.  This  crisis  has  revealed  to  every  think- 
ing man  the  peri!  of  isfiUuion.  We  have  ranged 
ourselves,  unconsciously  it  would  seem,  on  the 
side  of  Western  sea  power.  Having  made  that 
bed  we  dare  not  refuse  to  lie  in  it.  We  have 
taken  sides  in  the  war,  and  if  American  diplo- 
macy has  any  vision  it  will  understand  that  its 
first  duty  is  to  turn  the  danger  we  have  incurred 
from  Germany  into  a  constnu  tive  understand- 
ing with  France  and  the  British  Empire. 

The  New  Republic  believes  that  every 

thinking  man  sees  the  perils  of  isolation. 
This  is  hardiv  true,  for  most  of  the  people 
in  the  United  Slates  have  never  had  the 
information  given  them  on  which  to  base 
any  intelligent  opinion  of  possible  inter- 
national dangers.  The  public  has  not 
been  officially  informed  of  our  several 
serious  dillerences  with  foreign  countries 
in  recent  years.  Ifwasonly  in  the  Life 
of  John  Hay,"  for  example,  that  we 
learned  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  threatened 
to  send  our  fleet  to  enforce  our  de- 
mands against  the  (Germans  in  their 
controversy  with  Venezuela.  But  these 
and  other  similar  facts  were  not  generally 
known  either  by  the  public  or  by  Congress, 
and  the  prevailing  ignorance  makes  a  just 
estimate  of  our  foreign  relations  impossi- 
ble. If  the  public  knew  the  lactb  it  would 
be  in  a  position  to  know  whether  it  be- 
lieved in  making  s<^>me  arrangements  with 
other  nations  to  keep  the  peace  or  whether 
wesht)uld  tr\'  tocf)ntinue  togoourway  alone. 

If  all  the  nations  t)f  the  world  could  be 
induced  to  join  a  league  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  decent  kind  of  civiliza- 
tion, such  a  consummation  would  he  a 
far  greater  achievement  than  the  organi- 
zation of  a  smaller  group,  but  there  is  no 
indication  that  Germany,  for  example, 
believes  any  less  now  in  the  might-is-right 
doctrine  or  any  more  in  the  sacredness  of 
treaties  or  the  inviolability  of  small 
sovereignties  than  when  the  war  started. 
The  question  before  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  is  whether  this  Government 
should  join  the  other  governments  of  the 
woHkl  which  have  the  same  idea  of  morals 
as  we  have  or  whether  we  shall  continue 
our  isolated  position.  It  is  not  conceivable 
that  we  should  Join  a  league  to  enforce  a 
system  of  international  law  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice  in  which  we  believe. 

II 

In  the  making  of  peace  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  the  United  States  can  use  its 

influence.  We  can  act  as  we  did  at  the 
end  of  the  Russian-Japanese  War,  purely  as 
a  mediator  with  no  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  use  our  good  ofTices  to  arrange  any 
kind  of  a  settlement  that  can  be  ar- 
ranged. The  technical  neutrality  of  our 
Government  leaves  us  in  a  pt)sition  to  do 
this.  And  this  is  evidently  what  the 
Germans  expect  of  us.  As  soon  as  their 
revocable  promise  to  make  their  submarine 
campaign  regard  our  rights  was  accepted, 
one  despatch  after  another  came  from 
Germany  and  Austria  concerning  possible 
peace  activities  by  the  Unit^  States. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  German  Chan- 
cellor says  that  peace  will  be  based 
on  the  present  holdings  of  the  German 
armies.    I'his  is  all  natural  enough. 

Germany  started  a  war  of  aggression 
and  carried  it  on  without  regard  for 
treaties  or  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and 
was  successful  in  proportion  to  her  mili- 
tary preparations.  Having  achieved  this 
success  she  stopped  her  submarine  inhu- 
manities against  us  in  time  to  suggest 
that  we  use  our  endeavors  to  stop  the 
further  shedding  of  blood  at  that  point  in 
the  war  which  will  most  justify  her  policy 
that  might  is  right  by  giving  her  the  most 
fruits  of  victory. 

A  regard  for  life  and  peace  above  honor 
and  morals  and  democracy  alone  would 
excuse  our  becoming  Germany's  aid  in 
this  proceeding. 

The  other  basis  on  which  we  can  use 
our  influence  in  the  establishment  of  what 
humanity  hopes  will  be  a  more  lasting 
peace  ii>  to  give  our  energies  in  support  of 
such  fundamental  things  as  the  President 
outlined: 

First*  that  every  people  has  a  right  to  choose 


the  sovereignty  under  which  they  shall  live. 
Like  other  nations,  we  have  ourselves  no  doubt 
once  and  again  ofTended  against  that  principle 
when  for  a  little  while  controlled  by  sellish 
passion,  as  our  franker  historians  have  been 
honorable  enough  u>  admit;  but  it  has  become 
more  and  more  our  rule  of  life  and  action. 

Second,  that  the  small  states  of  the  world 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  same  respect  for  their 
sovereignty  and  for  their  territorial  integritv 
that  great  and  powerful  nations  expect  and 
insist  upon. 

And,  third,  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  be 

free  from  every  disturbance  of  its  peace  that 
has  its  origin  in  aggression  and  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  peoples  and  nations. 

The  support  of  these  fundamental  things 
is  in  itself  an  indictment  of  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Serbia,  the  German  invasion 
of  Belgium,  the  whole  Teutonic  attitude 
of  Druhihhmd  iiher  Alia,  and  the  unholy 
alliance  between  God  and  the  German 
Emperor.  And  in  supporting  these  funda- 
mental things  we  cannot  at  the  same  time 
be  a  dismterestod  mediator  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  German  conquests  as  Chan- 
cellor vun  Bethmann-Hollweg  suggesttxl. 

Ill 

The  three  fundamentals  Stated  by  the 
President,  therefore,  are: 

(1)  I  he  right  of  every  people  to  choose 
the  sovereignty  under  which  they  shall 
live; 

(2)  The  inviolability  of  the  sovereignty 
of  small  states;  and 

(jj  Ihe  right  of  the  world  to  be  free 
from  wars  of  aggressk>n. 

In  these  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  believe. 

But  they  entail  some  further  principles 
and  practices  which  neither  we  nor  any 
other  country  has  ever  publicly  stated  or 
acted  upon.  Elsewhere  in  this  magazine 
Prof.  Alaurice  .Millioud  points  out  in  a 
striking  way  a  fact  which  has  been 
stated  so  often  as  to  become  axiomatic: 
that  the  struggle  for  trade  often  leads 
to  war.  The  struggle  for  trade  need  not 
nccessariU  lead  to  war:  but,  conducted 
as  It  has  been  conducted  in  the  past,  war 
is  the  logical  result,  for  the  diplomacy, 
the  armies,  and  the  navies  of  the  various 
governments  have  been,  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  in  various  degrees,  the  part- 
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ners  of  commerce.  When  the  commerce 
dt  a  nation  was  haid-presMl  it  caUed  upon 
its  partner  and  with  that  call  came  the 

possibility  of  war. 

These   partnerships  of  commerce  and 
arms  have  been  used  often  with  but  very 
little  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  weaker 
nations  of  the  earth  and  of  the  more 
backward    peoples.    The  United  States 
acquired    the  Philippines  by  arms  and 
purchase,  and  forthwith  "protected"  the 
Filipinos  from  trading  with  other  nations. 
The  French  and  Gennan  crises  in  Morocco, 
backed   by  armies  and  gunboats,  were 
brought  on  by  commercial  struggles  for 
preferential   rights   to   trade   with  the 
Moroccans  without  regard  to  the  Moroc- 
cans' preferences  in  the  matter.  The  whole 
history  of  the  opening  of  China  is  a  series 
of  chapters  of  the  same  kind,  and  the 
wars  and  threats  of  wars  in  the  Far  East 
all  have  their  origin  in  a  struggle  between 
foreign  nations  to  decide  which  shall  have 
the  privily  of  deciding  from  whom  and 
under  what  conditions  some  set  of  China- 
men shall  buy  and  sell. 

If  we  have  an  ambition  to  further  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  to  lead  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  we  can  well  afford  to 
advocate  some  fundamentals  of  decent 
commerce  without  which  the  fundamentals 
of  international  relations  will  be  constantly 
in  jeopardy. 

We  have  in  one  notable  instance  done 
this.  The  policy  of  the  Open  Door  in 
China  means  merely  that  the  Chinaman 
shall  choose  whom  he  will  deal  with,  rather 
than  have  another  nation  choose  for  htm. 
But  the  Open  Door  is  hardly  open  now. 

In  England  the  effect  of  the  war  has 
been  to  strengthen  those  who  believe  in 
savage  commercialism.  There  is  a  very 
active  movement  on  in  England  to  con- 
tinue the  spirit  and  method  of  warfare 
in  commerce  against  the  present  enemies 
after  peace  is  declared.  These  English 
economists  are  trying  to  perfect  a  com- 
mercial alliance  of  the  Entente  Powers. 
The  Anti-German  League  proposes  to 
maintain  British  prosperity  by  keeping 
Germany  and  Austria  in  a  permanent  state 
of  impoverishment,  by  preferential  tariff 
rates  among  the  Allies,  by  placing  prohib- 
itive duties    upon    Coitral  European 


trade,  by  refusing  German  vessels  access  to 
their  ports,  and  by  placing  compensating 
bounties  on  aitides  competing  with  bounty- 
fed  and  transport-aided  articles  exported 
from  Germany  to  neutral  countries. 

I  he  Central  Powers  on  their  part  discuss 
making  an  offensive  and  defensive  com- 
mercial union  also,  though  no  one  in 
Germany  has  gone  the  lengths  to  which 
the  more  violent  of  the  British  commercial 
warriors  would  go. 

In  this  country  Judge  Gary  suggests 
that  we  discriminate  as  much  as  possible 
against  all  foreign  trade,  the  obvious  result 
of  which  would  be  to  turn  both  these  com- 
mercial groups  against  us,  a  proceeding 
which  \irauld  hurt  our  general  European 
trade,  diminish  the  vast  opportunities 
which  we  might  accept  in  Russia,  further 
curtail  our  efforts  in  the  Far  East,  and 
perhaps  precipitate  a  subsidized  attack 
on  our  budding  trade  in  South  America. 

In  a  commercial  contest  with  a  fair 
field  and  no  favors  there  are  ample  oppor- 
tunities  for  us  to  prosper  in  peace.  In  a 
commercial  contest  disarranged  by  every 
conceivable  artificial-  governmental  aid 
we  shall  temporarily  be  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  when  these  artificial  aids  to  commerce 
provoke  another  war  even  our.  peace  is 
likelv  to  be  interrupted. 

The  high  prmciples  of  liberty  and  hu- 
manity apply  to  commerce  as  well  as  to 
politics,  and  the  most  useful  service  we 
could  render  any  league  or  alliance  for  the 
enforcement  of  peace  is  to  stand  against 
the  adoption  of  commercial  methods  which 
lead  directly  toward  war. 

OUR  PROTEST  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 

THE  Secretary  of  State's  note  to  the 
British  Government  on  the  seizure 
of  mails  is  a  convincing  document. 

The  isolation  of  the  Central  Powers  by 
the  British  fleet  has  practically  put  our 
economic  pressure  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
The  British,  in  trying  to  make  this  condi- 
tion complete,  have  made  it  a  practice 
to  go  through  American  mail  whether  it 
was  destined  for  Germany  or  for  neutral 
countries.  We  admit  their  right  to  cap- 
ture articles  of  commerce  going  by  mail 
under  the  same  conditions  as  they  have 
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the  right  to  capture  the  same  articles  going 
by  freight.  But  the  British  and  French 
have  used  this  right  as  an  excuse  to  go 
through  all  mail  and  delay  it  so  as  in  many 
instances  entirely  to  destroy  its  usefulness. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  physically  impossible 
to  exercise  effidently  the  rights  which  we 
admit  they  have  without  at  the  same  time 
making  use  of  those  which  we  do  not 
admit  they  have.  If  that  is  true  it  is  not 
our  fault,  but  the  fault  of  physical  condi- 
tbns  which  we  do  not  control.  And  we 
cannot  give  up  our  rights  to  meet  those 
conditions.  Nor  do  the  British  expect 
that  we  will.  The  question  between  the 
two  governments  comes  down  to  a  delini- 
tion  of  how  much  delay  constitutes  an 
infringement  of  our  rights. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  amount 
of  delay  and  loss  that  has  actually  oc- 
curred does  transgress  our  rights,  and  that 
the  Secretary's  demand  that  the  present 
practices  be  changed  is  justified,  for  not 
even  that  part  of  the  American  public 
which  is  most  pro-Ally  and  believes  that 
we  should  give  our  assistance  in  the  war 
against  Germany  wishes  to  have  our 
assistance  forcibly  taken. 


MR.  TILLMAN  ON  "STEALING" 

DESPITE  the  vigorous  protests  of 
Senator  Kenyon  and  a  few  others, 
Congress  has  passed  a  river  and 

harbor  hill  entailing  an  appropriation  of 
$44,000,000.  Largely  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Senator  Burton,  the  river  and 
harbor  bills  of  1914  and  1915  represented 
an  improvement  over  their  predecessors. 
Instead  of  specifying  the  particular  "pro- 
jects" and  appropriating  fixed  sums  for 
each,  these  measures  gave  the  War  De- 
partment flat  sums — ^$20,000,000  in  1914 
and  130,000,000  in  191  $ — ^to  be  spent  in  the 
ways  that  would  best  promote  commerce. 
Whether  this  new  scheme  has  worked  well, 
is  not  yet  apparent;  one  fact  is  clear,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  that  it  has  not  satisfied 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  These  law- 
makers have  little  interest  in  river  improve- 
ments on  commercial  lines ;  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing the  engineering  and  business  feasibility 
of  certain  dredging  operations  to  an  im- 
partial outside  body  awakens  no  patriotic 


echo.  And  so  the  new  bill  represents  a 
return  to  the  old  grab-bag  system.  Each 

Congressman  and  Senator  gets  his  "slice"; 
certain  creeks  that  run  dry  most  of  the 
time  and  particular  rivers  that  have  had  no 
commerce  since  the  Civil  War  are  now 
"taken  care  of"  by  name.  More  money 
is  "put  into  circulation"  in  Congressional 
districts  where  it  will  best  promote  the 
political  fortunes  of  individual  statesmen. 

1  he  abuse  is  an  ancient  one;  is  there  any 
chance  that  it  will  ever  end?  Certainly 
the  prospect  is  discouraging.  In  the  last 
year  the  pork  barrel  has  had  more  pul^ 
licity  than  m  any  other  period  of  our 
history.  For  the  first  time  the  popular 
masses  have  gained  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  this  blot  on  our  national  escut- 
cheon. The  newspapers  have  printed 
columns  on  the  subject,  and  "pork  barrel" 
cartoons  have  appeared  by  the  thousands. 
The  net  result  is  one  of  the  biggest  river  and 
harbor  bills  we  have  ever  had,  and  one 
built  upon  more  vicious  principles  than 
those  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

Senator  Kenyon  has  said  that  this  is  the 
last  bill  of  its  kind  that  will  ever  pass 
Congress.  Just  what  is  the  basis  for  this 
optimism  is  not  dear.  Certainly  there  are 
interesting  signs  of  revolt.  Senator  Till- 
man presents  the  most  encouraging.  Speak- 
ing from  a  full  heart,  Mr.  Tillman  recently 
reviewed  his  twenty  years'  attitude  on  the 
subject  of  local  appropriations.  From  the 
beginning  he  has  said  that  this  use  of  public 
money  was  simply  "stealing" — this  is  his 
own  word.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  he 
has  demanded  his  "recognition."  "The 
river  and  harbor  bill,"  he  declared,  several 
years  ago,  "is  a  humbug  and  a  steal;  but  if 
you  are  going  to  steal  let  us  divide  it  out 
and  do  not  go  to  complaining."  "Every 
tune  one  of  those  Yankees  gets  a  ham," 
said  Mr.  Garner,  of  Texas,  a  few  months 
ago,  "  1  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  get  a 
hog."  But  Senator  Tillman  has  now  seen 
a  new  light.  This  bill  contains  $300,000 
for  South  Carolina;  for  all  that,  declared 
Mr.  Tillman,  he  would  vote  against  it. 
And  he  did  so.  His  conversion  repre- 
sents the  one  possible  method  of  per- 
manent reform.  Until  the  individual  law- 
maker realizes,  as  Mr.  Tillman  now  realizes, 
that  his  personal  vote  for  these  appropria- 
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tions  simply  makes  him  a  pilferer  from  the 
public  treasury,  there  will  be  river  and 
harbor  bills  and  public  building  bills  and 
other  pork  barrels  without  end. 


A  NEW  Jioo,ooo,ooo  PORK  BARREL 

BEFORE  criticising  the  new  Army 
bill  Mr.  Hay  suggests  that  ignorant 
newspaper  editors  and  other  de- 
tractors carefully  read  it.  The  measure 
itsdf,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hay's  speech  present- 
ing the  completed  plan,  certainly  do  con- 
tain particular  facts  that  have  so  far  made 
no  great  impression.  Disregarding  all 
; details,  one  or  two  facts  stand  out  pre- 
eminently. Most  people  probably  believe 
that  this  bill  assures  the  American  people 
a  standing  army,  of  at  least  175,000  well- 
trained  and  well-equipped  men.  Accord- 
ing to  Chairman  Hay's  own  interpreta- 
tion this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
we  shall  not  have  such  an  armed  force  until 
the  expiration  of  five  years.  .Mr.  Hay's 
measure  provides  that  our  present  army  is 
to  be  painfully  enlarged  at  the  snail-like 
pace  erf  13,000  men  a  year  until,  sometime 
around  192 1,  it  reaches  the  magic  limit  of 
175.000  which  has  figured  so  prominently 
in  the  headlines,  if  everything  goes  well, 
.  says  our  military  dictator,  we  shall  have, 
by  July  1,  1917,  an  army  of  1 19.000  men. 
A  year  from  that  date,  or  July  i,  1918, 
similarly  favoring  circumstances  will  give 
us  131,000.  And  so  on.  Chairman  Hay, 
however,  expresses  the  belief  that,  long 
before  this  date  is  reached,  the  present 
"hysteria"  will  have  died  down,  and  Con- 
gress will  have  prevented  any  additional 
extension  of  our  military  prowess.  Mr. 
Hash's  words  deariy  indicate  that  even  his 
modest  enlargement  is  only  a  sop  thrown 
to  still  popular  "clamor";  he  practically 
sounds  warning  that,  as  soon  as  "the  war 
drums  throb  no  longer  and  the  battle 
flags  are  furied,"  he  wilt  proceed  to  reduce 
the  American  army  once  more  to  its  present 
inadequate  proportions. 

Careful  inspection  throws  light  upon  an- 
other clause  of  the  bill — that  providing 
pay  for  the  National  Guard.  This  pro- 
vides for  the  reorganization  of  the  state 
miUtia  to  the  limit  of  420,000  men.  Each 


enlisted  man  is  to  receive  $48  a  year  pay; 
each  captain  $500^  each  first  lieutenant 
$240,  and  each  second  lieutenant  $200. 

The  law  also  provides  that  the  quota, 
420,000,  can  be  filled  up  immediately- — 
there  is  no  five-year  wait,  in  this  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  one  great  advantage  over 
the  regular  establishment.  Its  promoters 
need  not  wait  five  years  to  complete  the 
enrolment:  the  420,000  men  can  be  enlisted 
at  any  time.  According  to  the  estimate 
made  by  Mr.  Hay  himselif  this  "federalized 
National  Guard,"  when  its  organization 
is  completed,  will  cost  the  federal 
treasury  $100,000,000  a  year. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  American 
people,  believing,  unlike  Mr.  Hay  and  his 
associates,  that  an  emergency  exists,  have 
demanded  a  large  and  immediate  increase 
in  our  military  defenses.  They  have 
looked  to  the  majority  party  in  Congress 
to  provide  this  pressing  national  need. 
President  Wilson,  the  responsible  head  of 
this  majority  party,  has  described  in 
startling,  almost  alarmist  and  sensational 
language,  the  peril  that  constantly  en- 
dangers us.  Congress  has  spent  six  months 
in  deliberation;  and  as  a  net  result,  it 
gives  us  a  standing  army  that  increases 
for  five  years  at  the  rate  of  12,000  a  year 
and  fastens  upon  the  pay-roll  420,000 
"constituents"  in  the  National  Guard  of 
very  questionable  military  value  who  will 
indefinitely  take  from  the  public  treasury 
$100,000,000  a  year. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  once  more 
the  inadequacy  of  the  National  Guard 
as  a  fighting  military  force;  our  troubles 
with  Mexico  have  offered  another  con- 
clusive example  of  it.  Preparedness  is 
not  the  motive  that  put  the  provisions  for 
federalizing  the  militia  upon  the  statute 
books;  the  motive  was  sectional  politics. 
The  law  of  if)  16  marks  a  new  date  in 
American  history— the  date  of  the  open- 
ing of  another  "pork  barrel."  Congress 
paused  the  first  Civil  War  pension 
law  about  fifty  years  ago.  This  cost 

5,000,000  in  1866;  the  amount  increased 
to  $33,000,000  in  1879,  to  Sif)(),(KK),ooo  in 
1890,  to  $161,000,000  in  1909,  and  to  $174- 
000,000  in  1913.  President  Wilson's  sig- 
nature to  the  1916  military  bill  merely 
inaugurates  another  financial  rake's  prog- 
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ress  of  the  same  kind.  At  the  present 
moment  the  pension  fund  "  takes  care  of' 

about  2,000  men  in  each  Congressional 
district.  All  these  pensioners  are  old;  they 
are  dying  at  the  rate  of  35,000  a  year;  in 
ten  years  only  a  few  will  remain.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  fifty  years,  we  can 
foresee  an  actual  diminution  in  our  huge 
pension  roll.  But  the  militia-pay  clause 
of  the  new  Army  bill  will  supply  the 
deficienqr.  1 1  gives  $48  a  year  to  800  men 
in  each  Congressional  district — ^this  much 
as  a  "starter."  In  a  few  years  these 
militia-pensioners — for  they  will  be  little 
more — will  demand  an  increase  in  pay; 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  Congressional 
psycfaology  infoims  us  that  Congressmen, 
looking  for  votes,  will  comply  with  this 
demand.  Instead  of  800  to  a  district, 
we  will  have  1,000,  i,$oo,  perhaps  2,000. 
If  it  costs  us  100,000,000  a  year  now, 
what  will  it  cost  us  in  1920, 1930,  or  1940? 
The  ghosts  of  the  politicians  who  loaded 
the  Civil  War  pension  system  on  the  Na- 
tion must  marvel  at  their  moderation. 

The  localities  have  triumphed  once 
more;  ruralism,  sectkmalism,  "states' 
rights,"  the  hatred  of  centralized  authority, 
of  efficient,  responsible  government:  these 
are  the  conceptions  writ  large  in  this 
military  bill. 

Thus  this  new  Army  bill  is  not  only  an 
attack  on  American  defense;  it  is  an  at- 
tack on  American  democracy.  It  gives 
full  scope  again  to  the  most  corroding 
influence  in  the  body  politic — the  idea 
that  the  Government  exists,  not  to  be 
served,  but  to  be  plundered ;  that  federal 
taxation  is  a  system  by  which  money  is 
collected  by  a  central  authority  for  distri- 
bution in  localities;  that  Congressmen 
come  to  Washington,  not  to  serve  the 
Nation,  but  to  bring  home  as  much  money 
as  they  can  for  their  districts.  Until 
1916  we  had  three  f^reat  pork  barrels — 
pensions,  rivers  and  harbors,  public  build- 
ings— and  niany  smaller  ones.  We  have 
now  added  the  militia  pay-roll  pork  barrel, 
which,  starting  lustily  at  $100,000,000 
a  year,  promises  eventually  to  make  all 
the  others  pale  into  insignificance. 

The  federalization  of  the  National 
Guard  creates  a  militaiy  organizatkm  m 
each  community  whose  interest  it  is  to 


use  its  political  strength  to  g^n  for  itself 

special  privileges.  The  political  strength 
of  the  National  Guard  in  getting  this  nnea- 
sure  passed  is  proof  of  this  tendency. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  really 
democratic  principle  of  universal  service* 
there  would  be  no  temptation  by  a  min- 
ority to  mulct  the  Government,  for  there 
would  be  no  military  minority  to  do  it — 
every  man  would  have  to  contribute 
time  and  taxes,  and  there  would  be  a  profit 
to  no  one  in  increasing  military  expen- 
ditures. 


AT  WORK  IN  THE  REMNANT  OF 
BELGIUM 

THE  strip  of  Belgium  in  which  Bel- 
gians Ttiay  publicly  own  allegiance 
to  their  king  is  about  twelve  miles 
wide  and  twenty-five  miles  long,  an  area 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. Every  square  mile  of  it  is  within  easy 
reach  of  the  German  guns.  The  longer-range 
German  guns  sometimes  shoot  over  Bel- 
gium at  the  French  city  of  Dunkirk.  No 
part  of  the  territory  is  entirely  free  from 
shell  fire. 

In  what  is  left  of  Belgium  and  in  the 
neighboring  French  Department  of  the 
North  are  between  000,000  and  700,000  Bel- 
gian civilians,  mostly  women  and  children. 
Few  active  men  remain  among  them. 

The  organization  which  cares  for  these 
people  is  the  /lide  Civile  Bt'lf:r,  organized 
by  two  patriotic  Belgian  women  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Queen  of  Belgium  and 
carried  on  in  large  part  by  the  Friends' 
Ambulance  Unit. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  hospital  in 
Ypres  at  the  second  battle  for  that  city 
the  Friencb'  Ambulance  Corps  carried  on 
its  work  in  its  two  hospitals  at  Poperinghe 
and  Bergues,  and  in  the  various  medical 
centres  shown  on  the  accompanying  map. 
Up  to  February  15,  1916,  the  hospitals  had 
taken  care  of  about  1,300  serious  cases 
and  the  doctors  had  made  17,000  visits. 
At  the  fifteen  inoculation  stations,  27,960 
people  were  inoculated  against  typhoid  in 
less  than  a  year.  By  this  and  by  a  system  of 
milk  distribution  the  typhoid  epidemic  of 
the  spring  of  191$  was  curbed  and  its  like 
prevented  froin  occurring  again. 
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RELIEF  WORK  OF  THE     AIDE  CIVILE   BELGE     IN  THE    UNINVADED    STRIP  OF  BELGIUM 


The  Aide  C.ivtle  Beige  is  not  only  a 
department  of  health  and  sanitation,  it 
takes  care  of  necessary  housing  and  feeding, 
encourages  the  reestablishmtot  d  the 
silk  industries,  conducts  orphanages, 
schools,  distributes  clothes,  and  moves 
those  in  destitution  or  danger  to  places 
where  they  can  get  food  and  clothes  and 
live  m  safety.  The  Aide  Qvile  Beige 


consists  of  about  forty  Belgian  nuns  and  a 
hundred  English  and  American  Quakers, 
all  of  whom  serve  without  pay.  To  thb 
fact  is  partially  attributable  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  work  accomplished 
by  this  organization  on  an  expenditure 
of  S5$,ooo  a  month,  most  of  which  has  come 
from  England  and  a  small  part  from  the 
Belgian  Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia. 
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WHY  THE  CHINESE  LIKE  US 

THE  reason  that  Americans  are  the 
most  popular  of  all  foreigners  in 
China  to-day  (as  they  are)  is 
suggested  by  such  unselfish  and  helpful 
work  as  that  which  is  being  done  by  Prof. 
Joseph  Bailie,  of  the  University  of  Nan- 
king. With  the  aid  of  American  funds 
and  American  Government  officers,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Chinese  Govem- 
mentp  Professor  Bailie  has  gone  far  to 
solve  for  the  Chinese  their  great  related 
problems  of  afTtircstation  and  famines. 
At  Purple  Mountain,  near  Nanking,  and 
at  Lai  An  hsien,  in  the  province  of  Anhwei, 
he  has  developed,  respectively,  an  experi- 
ment in  reforestation  and  an  experimental 
agricultural  colony  where  victims  of  the 
devastating  famines  are  put  on  the  land 
and  arc  taught  how  to  be  self-supporting. 

The  forestry  work  was  made  possible 
by  the  Central  China  Famine  Relief 
Association,  an  organization  that  had 
collected  funds  in  the  United  States. 
After  it  had  done  wliat  it  coold  in  re- 
lieving famine,  it  had  a  surplus  fund  on 
hand,  and  from  this  fund  the  Association 
set  aside  $10,000  for  work  to  prevent 
similar  disasters  in  the  future.  Famines  in 
China  are  caused  by  the  floods  that  sweep 
away  the  fields,  and  the  fkxxls  are  a  direct 
product  of  the  deforested  conditkMi  of  the 
hills  and  mountains.  The  Director  of 
Forestry  in  the  Philippines  suggested  that 
the  directors  of  this  fund  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  University  of  Nanking  (an 
American  mission  enterprise)  coSperate 
with  him  to  found  a  school  of  forestry  in 
connection  with  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  University.  This  arrangement 
was  finally  made:  The  Fund  provided 
three  scholarships  for  Chinese  students  of 
forestry,  the  University  gave  the  services 
of  Professor  Bailie  and  other  aid,  the 
Chinese  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Chang  Chien,  granted  ^3,000  a  year  for 
traveling  expenses  of  Government  ex- 
perts from  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines,  and  the  United  States  gave  the 
services  of  these  experts.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  forty-one  scholarships  in 
all  (and  students  to  use  them)  had  been 
^provided,  a  forest  survey  had  been  made 


to  determine  the  best  trees  to  use,  and  an 

experiment  station  on  Purple  Mountain 

had  begun  work  to  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bilities of  forestry  and  to  train  the  students. 
Ching  Ming,  the  great  Chinese  festival 
day»  was  dedared  henceforth  to  be  "Arbor 
Day**  by  mandate  of  the  President. 

The  agricultural  colonization  work  was 
started  at  Lai  An  hsien  in  May,  1914. 
Its  purpose  was  to  put  on  the  land  those 
flood  refugees  who  were  driven  into  the 
cities  where  they  were  unable  to  make  a 
living  at  unaccustomed  occupations  that 
were  already  overcrowded.  A  Coloni- 
zation Association  was  formed,  again 
backed  by  American  money.  Professor 
Bailie  finally  got  the  approval  of  the  local 
Chinese  gentry  in  North  Anhwei,  and 
took  over  for  the  Association  a  tract  of 
unused  land  on  which  he  placed  seventy- 
one  Chinese  families.  Despite  a  most 
adverse  season,  these  families  were  able 
to  make  a  living  the  first  year,  and  now  are 
on  the  way  to  permanent  success.  This 
work  is  being  extended  as  fast  as  the 
means  for  doing  so  are  available.  Its 
success  is  a  product  of  American  tools, 
American  farming  methods,  and  American 
courage  in  attempting  to  overcome  Irxal 
prejudice  and  old  customs  of  land  holding. 
And  in  both  the  colonization  work  and 
the  forestry  work  Professor  Bailie  and  the 
others  responsible  for  them  are  unofficial 
representatives  of  the  American  people  to 
the  Chinese  people,  building  a  permanent 
bond  of  good-will  between  them. 

There  are  many  Americans  in  China 
who  are  disinterestedly  serving  the 
Chinese^missionaries,  school  teachers, 
doctors,  etc.  There  are  few  other  foreign- 
ers in  China  who  are  disinterested.  This 
fact,  the  Open  Door  policy,  and  the  return 
of  the  Boxer  indemnity  give  us  in  China  a 
pleasant  and  unique  position. 


PROFIT-SHARING 

PROFIT-SHARING  by  American 
Employers"  is  the  title  of  a  report 
recently  issued  by  the  Welfare 
IX'partment  of  the  National  Civic  Feder- 
ation. 1  his  report  describes  the  various 
plans  that  have  been  tried  by  more  than 
two  hundred  American  employers,  and 
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gives  the  results  of  the  trials.  Practically 
all  these  plans  fall  ultimately  under  three 
main  heads,  as  follows: 

1.  Percentage  of  profit  plan,  under  which 
the  employer  agrees  to  pay  to  his  employees  a 
certain  percentage,  fixed  in  advance,  of  the 
fNTofits  of  the  business. 

2.  Special  distributions  or  gratuities,  under 
which  the  employer  voluntarily  makes  con- 
tribations  to  the  employees'  income  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  ranging  from  discounts  on 
supplies  purchased  to  cash  bonuses  paid  usually 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

3.  Stock  ownership  phin,  under  which  the 
employee  purchases  stock  in  the  tmploving 
corporation,  pays  for  the  same  in  instalments, 
and  in  addition  to  the  regular  dividends  re- 
ceives a  bonus  of  so  many  dollars  per  share  in 
consideration  of  his  not  disposing  of  the  stock 
or  not  leaving  the  company  's  employ  for  certain 
fixed  periods  of  time. 

The  report  dtes  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y..  as  a 
typical  exponent  of  the  first  of  these  plans, 

the  Crane  Company,  of  Chicago,  of  the 
second,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Cur- 
poration,  of  the  third.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  every  company  known  to  be  using 
any  of  them  is  given  in  detail,  and  the 
report  is  well  worthy  of  the  study  of  busi- 
ness men  and  students  of  economics. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  facf  in 
the  history  of  profit-sharing  is  the  op- 
position of  union  labor.  The  unk>n  at- 
titude is  that  profits  should  be  shared  in 
the  form  of  permanent  increases  in  wages, 
and  that  all  profit-sharing  plans  are  simply 
schemes  to  break  up  the  unions  by  attach- 
ing the  allogicince  of  the  workmen  directly 
to  their  employers  rather  than  to  their 
fellows  in  employment.  Ihis  report 
throws  some  li^t  on  the  correctness  of 
this  view,  and  tends  somewhat  to  vindicate 
it.  For  example,  it  appears  to  be  true 
that  profit-sharing  works  best  in  companies 
that  maintain  the  "open  shop."  And 
many  employers  are  disappointed  with 
the  idea,  or  have  abandoned  it,  precisely 
because  it  has  failed  in  their  case  to  interest 
the  men.  Most  employers  who  discuss 
the  point  frankly  say  that  their  interest 
is  a  practical  business  interest  and  not  in 
an  altruistic  experiment  looking  toward  the 
solution  of  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employee. 
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A  few,  however,  have  installed  profit- 
sharing  from  a  sense  of  duty,  toreaUiean 

ideal  of  exact  justice  in  the  apportionment 
of  the  returns  from  common  effort.  The 
experience  of  employers  of  this  type  usually 
sends  them  to  extremes  of  opinicm  concern- 
ing the  plan.  Either  they  are  bitterly 
disappf)intcd  with  the  "ingratitude"  of 
their  men  or  they  are  better  satisfied  than 
the  "selfish"  employers  with  the  success 
they  achieve  with  it.  In  general,  those 
that  approve  the  idea  are  content  with  a 
lower  return  upon  their  capital  invest- 
ment than  most  employers  are. 

These  men  believe,  with  labor,  that 
employers  have  had  more  than  their  share 
of  the  profits,  and  are  willing  to  take  only 
a  low  rate  for  the  interest  on  capital  auid 
for  the  services  of  management. 

The  more  usual  view  is  that  if  labor 
shares  in  the  profits  it  will  be  sufficiently 
more  interested  and  effective  so  that 
there  will  be  enough  extra  profits  to  give 
both  employer  and  employee  more  than 
they  had  before. 

A  few  other  concerns  have  had  profit- 
sharing  schemes  coupled  with  low  wages  in 
place  of  the  more  usual  wage  scale. 

Almost  none  of  the  concerns  follows 
profit-sharing  to  all  the  logical  conclusions. 
Almost  never  do  the  companies  tdl  the 
employees  what  the  profits  are  or  what 
proportion  they  are  entitled  to.  This 
leads  employees  to  suspect  the  division. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  only  one 
company  in  which  the  men  share  the  loss 
when  there  is  a  loss  as  well  as  the  profit 
when  there  is  a  profit.  This  is  the  A. 
\V.  Burritt  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
a  concern  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 
The  company  is  allowed  6  per  cent,  on 
*its  capital  if  profits  are  made,  and  divides 
any  additional  profits  between  itself  and 
the  employees  in  the  proportion  that  total 
wages  bear  to  actual  capital  invested. 
If  the  business  loses  money,  the  company 
gets  no  dividend  and  the  loss  is  divided 
between  the  company  and  the  employees 
just  as  profits  would  be  divided,  except 
that  no  employee  is  liable  for  more  than 
one  tenth  of  his  yearly  wages.  In  actual 
practice,  the  emptoyees  have  averaged 
about  6  per  cent,  profit  over  their  regular 
wages.  The  only  year  the  company 
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senned  likely  to  lose  money  it  warned  the 

employees  and  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  withdraw  from  the  arrangement,  but 
they  refused  to  do  so  and  took  the  risk  of 
losing  one  tenth  of  their  year's  wages— a 
result  which,  happily,  did  not  materialize. 

But  profit-sharing,  all  told,  is  evidently 
still  in  the  experimental  stape.  Hardly 
two  plans  arc  alike,  and  no  standard  prac- 
tice has  been  worked  out  of  the  experience 
of  American  employers.  Nevertheless* 
the  experiments  are  still  being  made  on  a 
big  scale  by  some  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  the  country,  and  that  evi- 
dently means  that  employers  still  fed 
the  need  to  evolve  a  workable  system  as  a 
matter  both  of  justice  and  of  expediency. 


THOSE  WHO  ATTACK 

THE  men  who  took  part  in  the 
assault  say  that  it  was  character- 
ized by  even  greater  fury  than 
usual  on  the  French  side,  for  the  men  had 
been  brought  by  their  months  of  training 
to  the  utmost  perfectbn,  and  had  long 
been  thirsting  for  a  fight."  Behind  this 
sentence  in  the  news  of  Verdun  lies  a  story 
of  the  extraordinary  organization  of 
modem  armies. 

What  the  phrase,  "months  of  training," 
means  in  detail  is  this:  During  the  first 
part  of  the  war,  careful  watch  was  kept  by 
the  French  General  Staff  over  the  way 
every  regiment  and  division  acted.  In 
the  acid  test  of  battle,  this  division  proved 
its  ability  to  advance  under  fire,  that 
regiment  failed.  Gradually  the  "crack" 
organizations  were  known — the  croups  of 
men  who,  either  because  of  their  individual 
spirit  or  their  perfect'  cohesion  or  their 
trust  in  exceptional  officers,  could  always 
be  depended  upon  for  the  severest  duty. 
These  bodies  of  troops  were  gradually 
withdrawn  from  the  trenches  and  or- 
ganized as  a  separate  army,  leaving  in  the 
first-line  trenches  troops  still  good  but 
unequal  to  the  fierce  strain  of  attack  in 
the  open,  and  leaving  behind  the  trenches 
the  troops  still  less  capable,  to  guard  lines 
of  communication  and  arsenals,  and  for 
like  duties. 

The  first  of  these,  the  picked  body  of 
men,  is  encamped  about  twenty  or  thirty 


miles  behind  the  lines,  and  the  men  live 
like  athletes  training  for  a  prize-fight. 
They  have  the  most  comfortable  quarters, 
the  best  possible  food.  They  have  great 
athletic  fields*  where  they  play  football 
and  practise  field  sports.  Theatres  and 
music  are  provided  for  their  amusement. 
While  things  are  quiet  at  the  front  they 
are  kept  in  as  perfect  physical  and  menial 
condition  as  art  and  science  can  devise. 
Then,  when  the  commanders  at  the  front 
need  men  for  a  charge  against  German 
trenches  across  the  shell-swept  open  fields, 
word  is  sent  back  for  these  special  troops. 
The  needed  number  are  told  off,  they  are 
loaded  into  automobiles,  carried  swiftly 
to  the  front,  sin^irm  and  eager;  they  make 
their  charge;  trench  troops  move  up  and 
occupy  the  ground  they  have  gained:  and 
the  attacker»— such  as  are  left  of  them — 
go  back  to  their  football  and  music  and 
training,  to  get  ready  to  go  to  the  next 
point  in  the  line  that  needs  them. 

What  the  French  have  done  the  Germans 
and  the  British  have  done  likewise.  These 
"troops  of  attack"  are  a  characteristic  de* 
vebpment  of  modem  warfare. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
TOURIST  BUSINESS 

LIKE  a  good  business  man,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has 
undertaken  to  advertise  some  of  its 
wares.  Thus  Mr.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  caused  to  be 
written  and  published  a  report  on  the 
national  parks  that  would  be  a  credit  to 
the  passenger  traffic  department  of  a  rail- 
road. It  is  a  little  pamphlet  called,  "A 
Glimpse  of  Our  National  Parks,"  and  it 
tells  in  simple  narrative  and  charming 
description  what  they  are,  what  is  worth 
seeing  in  them,  hf)W  they  may  be  reached, 
what  the  hotel  accommodations  are — in 
brief,  makes  them  as  attractive  to  pro- 
spective tourists  as  private  enterprises 
have  made  the  coast  of  Maine,  the  Ad- 
irondacks,  or  the  pleasure  grounds  of 
Colorado.  I  he  pamphlet  should  enable 
any  one  who  plans  an  outing  to  decide 
whether  he  would  enjoy  most  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  the  Mesa  Verde, 
the  Yellowstone,  the  Glacier,  the  i^ount 
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Rainier,  the  Crater  Lake,  the  Yosemite, 
the  Sequoia,  the  General  Grant,  the  Grand 
Caiioii,  or  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation. 
These  parks  are  in  wide  diversity  of  loca- 
tion and  altitude,  and  offer  attractions 
that  vary  from  geysers  to  glaciers,  from 
deserts  to  forests,  from  living  trees  that 
are  4,000  years  old  to  fossil  trees  that  are 
4.000.000  years  old. 

Most  Government  reports  are  about  as 
readable  as  a  time-table:  imagine  one, 
however,  that  uses  such  sub-titles  as: 
"Where  Storms  Are  Cradled,"  "A  Ro- 
mance of  Geology,'*  "Birth  of  the  Gla- 
ciers," "How  to  Visualize  a  Big  Tree." 
and  the  novelty  of  this  rep)rt  may  be 
easily  guessed.  It  is  practical  as  well  as 
readable,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  more 
use  to  the  public  than  nine  tenths  of  the 
equally  valuable  but  forbiddingly  dull  doc- 
uments that  issue  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  It  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  either  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments in  Washington, 


THE  WAY  TO  BE  WELL 

A MAN  is  as  healthy  as  he  chooses  to 
be.  Ninety  times  in  the  hundred, 
health  is  literally  a  matter  of 
habit.  Some  folk  instinctively  tlevelop 
habits  that  preserve  tiieir  bodily  functions 
in  proper  condition,  where  others  uncon- 
sciously drop  into  Wfong  ways  of  living. 
But  the  fight  ways  are  now  so  well  known 
that  any  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  them,  and  will  use  the  will  power 
necessary  to  practise  them,  may  be  vigor- 
ous and  free  from  pain.  Those  that  have 
drifted  into  chronic  ill  health  need  the 
constant  guidance  of  a  ph\'sician  along 
the  path  to  recovery,  but  the  average  man 
needs  chiefly  information  that  is  avail- 
able and  the  exercise  of  a  little  self-control 
to  make  and  keep  him  well.  Besides 
these  things,  he  should,  of  course,  consult 
a  good  doctor  periodically,  just  as  he  con- 
sults a  good  dentist;  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— in  Older  to  detect  incipient  troubles 
and  to  correct  them  before  they  mount  into 
serious  ills. 

To  put  as  much  of  this  universally  ap- 
plicabie  information  as  possible  before  its 


readers  in  practical  form,  the  World's 
Work  begins  in  this  number  a  series  of 
articles  on  health.  "What  Can  a  Fat 
Man  Dof*'  will  be  followed  by  articles 
for  the  thin  man,  the  nervous  man,  the 
dyspeptic,  and  others,  besides  articles  on 
the  prevention  of  pneumonia,  typhoid, 
and  other  infectious  diseases.  I'hey  will 
be  written  from  information  gained  by 
consulting  the  best  authorities  on  each 
subject,  and  will  be  in  every-day  language. 
Their  purpose  is  to  bring  home  to  people 
the  ease  of  health  and  the  consequent 
absurdity  of  illness. 


WHAT  PEOPLE  READ 

A LAWYER  recently  conceived  the 
idea  of  taking  the  books  he  had 
read  two  or  more  times  and  which 

he  still  occasionally  enjoyed  "dipping  into" 
and  having  them  rebound  in  special 
covers.  When  he  came  to  make  his  selec- 
tion, the  first  trouble  he  encountered  was 
the  fact  that  he  felt  that  he  ought — that 
it  was  a  duty — to  include  certain  of  the 
works  of  the  great  authors.  1  here  were 
a  few,  such  as  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  "  Ivan- 
hoe."  and  "Vanity  Fair."  that  he  really 
enjoyed  reading,  but  where  the  dividing 
line  lay  between  what  he  thought  he  ought 
to  like  and  what  he  really  did  like  was  hard 
to  tell,  lie  had  most  of  the  English 
masters  in  sets,  so  he  left  them  out  of  his 
special  library  altogether,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  other  works  he  enjoyed. 

Mis  choice  of  pleasure-reading  carries 
well  back  into  his  childhood.  "Alice  in 
Wonderiand,"  "The  Merry  Adventures  of 
Robin  Hwxl,"  by  Howaid  Pyle.  "Tom 
Sawyer,"  all  hokl  their  own  against  such 
bcKjks  as  "A  Gentleman  ot  France"  and 
"  The  Three  Musketeers.  "Out  of  the  yearly 
deluge  of  new  works  one  finds  one  or  two 
best  sellers  of  past  years:  "Queed"  and 
"The  Broad  Highway."  And  here,  as  the 
eye  g(x>s  over  the  titles,  one  can  find  the 
owner's  special  hobby  in  reading:  three 
volumes  of  Stewart  Edward  White. 

That  is  not  all.  "Les  MiseraUes." 
his  most  friendly  volume  of  poetry,  and 
others  that  \ou  immediately  recognize  as 
pleasing — twenty-eight  books  in  all  are 
on  that  shelf,  every  one  of  which  he.  in 
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different  moods,  enjoys  picking  up  and 
reading  in  his  leisure  time. 

It  is  a  rather  fascinating  study  to  figure 
out  honestly  what  books  you  get  the  most 
pleasure  from  reading;  not  what  books  you 
feel  that  you  ought  to  like,  nor  yet  what 
books  you  wish  to  impress  your  friends 
with— to  give  them  the  idea  that  you  are 
a  "literary"  person. 

After  all,  are  not  the  books  that  this 
lawyer  picked  out  more  attractive-sound- 
ing to  the  majority  of  business  men,  sub- 
stituting  each  one's  peculiar  hobby  for  the 
Stewart  Edward  White  books,  than  a 
library  full  of  leather-backed,  gilt-edged 
standard  authors  with  the  pages  still 
uncut — a  library  built  for  looks  and  not 
for  the  great  pleasure  of  reading? 

The  plan  should  commend  itself  to 
many.  It  is  keeping  up  with  old  friends 
and  adding,  as  time  goes  on,  new  ones. 


COTTAGES  FOR  COONTRY'SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

THERE  are  approximately  sixteen 
million  children  of  school  age  living 
in  the  rural  districts  of  the  United 
States  The  task  of  providing  the  proper 
kind  and  number  of  teachers  for  them  is 
as  difficult  as  it  is*important.  One  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
good  corps  of  teachers  in  jgood  teaching 
condition  is  that  the  teachers  do  not  have 
gfKxl  places  to  live  in. 

If  the  teacher  of  the  little  red  school 
or  its  consolidated  successor  is  compelled 
each  evening  to  prepare  her  presentation 
of  the  lessons  for  the  following  day  while 
the  lady  of  the  house  at  which  she  is 
boarding  regales  her  with  the  hundred  and 
one  gossipy  commonplaces  of  small  village 
talk,  the  effect  on  the  presentation  is  in- 
evitable and  bad.  The  teacher  has  an 
alternative:  she  may  leave  the  living  room 
of  the  house  (which  she  is  usually  com- 
pelled to  use  with  the  rest  of  the  family) 
and  seclude  herself  in  her  own  room.  But 
boarders'  rooms  in  the  country  are  often 
cold  and  damp  because  of  obsolete  heating 
systems  or  because  of  th(^  absence  (tf  any 
at  all.  The  irony  of  it  ail  is  that  families 
who  can  afford  homes  with  up-to-date 
heating  systems  usually  do  not  care  to 


"  take  boarders."  There  is  still  another 

alternative  for  the  teacher,  and  it  may  be 
suggestive  of  the  fundamental  reason  for 
the  comparative  failure  of  many  rural 
schools:  that  is,  not  to  prepare  her  lessons! 

"Under  the  circumstances,"  says  a 
booklet  on  the  subject  that  was  written 
by  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
"the  teaching  of  a  country  school  often 
becomes  simply  a  temporary  expedient 
for  the  teacher  the  firrt  term  after  getting 
a  certificate,  and  ambitious  teachers  who 
are  anxious  to  grow  in  their  profession 
and  make  something  of  themselves  go  to 
the  city  schools  just  as  soon  as  possible, 
where  c^portunities  for  learning  are  greater 
and  living  conditions  better." 

That  may  not  be  idealistic  pedagogy 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers;  but  it  is  in- 
evitable, incontrovertible  human  nature. 

A  solution  of  this  aspect  of  the  nind 
school  problem  lies  in  what  has  been  called 
the  "teacher's  manse,"  or  "teacherage." 
Its  function  to  the  rural  school  is  that 
of  the  parsonage  to  the  church.  The 
"movement"  for  the  teacherage,  although 
of  comparatively  recent  birth  in  this 
countr)'  (it  has  for  many  years  been  the 
custom  in  England,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Germany,  France,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland  to  provide  resklences  for  the 
teachers),  is  rapidly  gaining  momentum. 
Tlie  state  of  Washington  is  the  leader  in 
this  movement,  with  108  such  cottages 
located  in  twenty-nine  of  its  thirty-nine 
counties.  And  many  other  states  are 
following  Washington's  example. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  the 
subject  are  significant:  • 

The  teachers  of  rural  schools  in  the  United 
States  drift  from  place  to  place  more  than  do 

the  members  of  any  other  profession.  Ap- 
proximately two  thirds  (»f  all  the  teachers  in 
these  schools  in  any  year  are  teaching  where 
they  have  not  taught  before.  So  kmg  as  this 
practice  continues  we  may  not  hope  that  these 
schools  will  be  much  better  than  they  are  now, 
nor  that  their  teachers  will  have  much  influence 
on  the  life  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
teach.  And  the  practice  will  probab!\-  continue 
until  a  teacher's  home  becomes  recognized  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  coun- 
try and  village  school,  as  1  believe  it  soon  will. 
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INVESTING  A  DECEASED  FRIEND'S 

FUNDS 

Bvtry  monib  tbt  World's  Work  publishes  in  ibis  part  of  the  magazine  tfn  arUd$  on 
Kcpvimcts  witb  inmstnUnls  and  Ussons  to  be  dnam  ibtr^rom. 


WHAT  would  you  do  if 
you  suddenly  found 
yourself  empowered  by 
a  deceased  friend's  will 
to  invest  his  estate  in 
the  interest  of  the  widow  and  children, 
and  if  you  were  left  without  spedfic  in- 
structions in  the  will  as  to  what  method  of 
investment  to  pursue? 

Ihis  is  a  responsibility  which  men  in 
every  walk  of  life  are  continually  being 
called  upon  to  shoulder.  It  is  among  the 
gravest  of  all  finandal  responsibilities, 
yet  one  all  too  frequently  found  to  be  un- 
derrated by  those  upon  whom  it  is  thrust. 

In  the  correspondence  of  this  depart- 
ment we  have  to  deal  regularly  with 
cases  where  the  welfare  of  dependent 
widows  and  orphans  is  seriously  menaced 
by  ill-devised  schemes  proposed  by  inex- 
perienced and  careless  trustees  or  executors. 

For  ecample,  a  financial  administrator 
living  in  a  Middle  Western  state  wrote,  a 
short  time  ago.  to  ask  about  a  certain 
concern  of  more  or  less  prominence  in  his 
locality  which  was  otlering  a  small  issue  of 
collateral  notes  to  yield  nearly  8  per  cent, 
on  the  investment.  He  said  be  had  known 
the  concern  in  a  general  way  for  some 
time,  and  that  he  had  alxjut  made  up  his 
mind  to  use  some  estate  money  recently 
placed  in  hb  charge  in  the  purchase  of  the 
notes,  because  they  looked  "like  a  good 
thing,"  the  more  so  as  their  yield  was  con- 
siderably more  than  he  could  obtain  on 
any  securities  handled  by  local  bankers. 

The  reply  to  his  first  letter  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  effort  to  explain  why  the 
income  basis  on  which  the  notes  were 
offered  would  ordinarily  be  sufficient  in 
itself  to  ear-mark  the  issuing  corporation's 
credit  as  third  or  fourth  rate  at  best;  and 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  learning,  in 
any  event,  more  about  the  underlying 


security  than  could  be  gleaned  from  the 
puUished  description  of  the  notes. 

The  man's  second  letter  protested  mildly 
against  what  he  seemed  to  consider  an 
over-cautious  attitude,  at  the  same  time 
revealing  the  astonishing  fact  that  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  to  inform  himself  at 
all  about  the  pledged  securities  behind  the 
notes,  which  investigation  had  proved 
meanwhile  to  be  of  highly  problematical 
value.  This,  he  was  frankly  told,  was  a 
piece  of  culpable  negligence  that  even 
under  the  rather  vauue  statutes  of  his 
state  would  probably  have  made  him 
personally  liable  for  any  loss  which  might 
have  been  sustained  through  an  unfor- 
tunate turn  of  the  investment. 

But  to  guard  against  arousing  resent- 
ment on  his  part  he  was  told  also  that 
there  was  no  exact  and  uniform  line  of 
conduct  prescribed  for  the  American 
trustee;  and  that,  after  all,  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  errors  commonly  made  in 
situations  like  his  rested  in  part  upon  those 
who  would  lean  altogether  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  relatives  or  friends  to  manage 
their  assets  after  death  for  the  benefit 
of  their  dependents. 

A  little  study  of  the  laws  or  precedents 
governing  trustee  investments  in  the 
commonwealth  in  which  his  estate  is 
"domiciled" — ^to  use  the  legal  term — 
would  serve  in  most  instances  to  convince 
the  man  about  to  make  his  will  that  in 
turning  his  assets  over  to  an  executor  a 
certain  amount  of  instruction  ought  to 
be  given  as  to  their  use.  Most  of  the 
state  laws,  where  they  are  at  all  dearly 
defined  on  the  subject,  are  open  to  one 
of  two  main  criticisms.  Thev  are  either 
so  rigid  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  an 
uninstructed  executor  to  obtain  for  the 
beneficiaries  an  income  adequate  to  ordin- 
ary requirements;  or  so  lax  as  to  make  it 
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possible  for  him  to  take  with  more  or 
less  impunity  the  kind  of  risks  in  business 
enterprise  that  lead  almost  inevitably  to 
k)Sses  and  disappointments. 

At  one  of  these  extremes,  for  instance, 
are  the  laws  of  those  states  which  limit 
the  securities  in  which  executors  and 
trustees  are  authorized  to  invest  to  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
the  commonwealths  themselves.  Funds 
thus  invested  would  yield  now  a  scant 
4  per  oent.  income  at  best.  And  who 
wouki  not  look  upon  such  a  rate  with 
contempt,  especially  in  these  times  of 
mounting  prices  for  practically  everything 
the  bond  owner  has  to  buy? 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  laws  of 
those  states  which  vaguely  instruct  execu- 
tors that  they  are  permitted  to  invest  in 
any  interest-bearing  or  dividend-paying 
securities  that  are  regarded  by  prudent 
business  men  as  safe  investments.  Such 
latitude,  of  course,  opens  up  no  end  of 
income  possibilities,  but  the  records  show 
that  it  is  apt  to  be  abused.  At  least 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  what  is  proper  invest- 
ment conduct  for  the  "prudent  business 
man,"  dealing  with  his  own  funds,  and 
that  of  the  same  prudent  man  dealing,  as 
trustee  or  executor,  with  funds  belonging 
to  some  one  else. 

Between  these  two  extremes  are  laws 
which,  while  aiming  specifically  to  keep 
the  uninstructcd  executor  within  the 
bounds  of  conservatism,  leave  htm  free 
to  observe  to  some  extent  at  least  the 
scientific  principles  of  investment  distri- 
bution by  means  of  which  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  rate  of  income  along  with 
adequate  safety.  The  classic  examples  of 
such  laws  are  found  among  the  Eastern 
states,  notably  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  which  may 
be  said  in  general  to  confme  the  invest- 
ments of  trust  funds  to  the  same  securities 
in  which  the  savings  banks  of  those  states 
are  authorized  to  invest.  With  qualify- 
ing provisions,  on  the  whole  too  detailed 
to  be  mentioned  here,  these  securities 
are,  by  classes:  first  mortgages  on  real 
estate,  United  States  Government,  state, 
and  municipal  bonds,  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  leading  railroads,  and  as  in 


Massachusetts,  for  example,  selected  util- 
ity bonds. 

The  laws  of  such  well  regulated  states, 
most  of  which  now  provide,  fortunately, 
for  the  official  annual  publication  of  lists 
of  bonds  conforming  to  their  standards, 
may  be  taken  as  probabfy  the  safest  gukles 
for  the  inexperienced  executor  anxious 
to  be  true  to  his  trust  in  all  respects,  no 
matter  where  he  may  reside.  This  is 
assuming,  of  course,  that  he  is  not  bound 
by  any  of  the  more  restrictive  laws  re- 
ferred to,  which  happily  are  few. 

A  good  distribution  of  a  $io,ooo  estate 
under  such  general  rules  is: 


Cash  in  bank  .... 
First  mortgage  on  farm 
land  or  improved  city 

p roper tv  .... 
Steam  railruad  bonds 
Selected  municipal  bonds 
Selected  utility  bonds 


AMOUNT 

$  500 


5,000 
1,500 
1,500 


INCOME 
I  20.00 


300,00 
71.25 
71.25 

75  00 
>537  50 


It  is  encouraging  to  find  a  steady  growth 
in  the  tendency  among  men  to  safeguard 
their  estates  against  haphazard  investment 
methods,  not  only  by  resorting  to  careful 
instruction  in  the  framing  of  their  wills, 
but  also  by  providing  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  estates  by  the  so-caBed 
"modem  trust  company"  method. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  uncer- 
tain tenure  of  the  life  of  the  individual 
executor  may  frequently  result  in  the 
serious  complication  of  estate  manage- 
ment, even  in  cases  where  omipetence  has 
been  of  the  highest  order.  Such  situa- 
tions the  trust  company's  practically 
perpetual  existence  serves  to  avoid. 

Add  to  that  the  fact'  that  sudi  insti- 
tutions are  organized  with  special  facilities 
for  giving  just  this  kind  of  service,  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  constant  super- 
vision of  state  banking  authorities,  and 
that  they  are  generally  as  willing  to  take 
charge  of  the  relatively  small  estate  as 
they  are  the  large,  and  you  have  the  ex- 
planation of  how  it  has  come  about  that 
along  with  their  divers  other  activities 
they  have,  as  a  whole,  undertaken  the 
custody  of  estates  valued  at  between 
seven  and  d^t  billions  €i  dollars. 
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WHAT  CAN  A  FAT  MAN  DO? 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  ON  HEALTH 

THE  THEORY  OP  "BAT  AND  GROW  THIN"  IS  HERB  HALED  BEFORE  A  JURY  OF  EXPERTS^* 
TESTIMONY  THAT  IT  "  WORKS "  IS  ADMITTED,  BUT  CERTAIN  DRAWBACKS  ARB 
.PROVEN — ^THE  VERDICT  IN  EXPERT  OPINION  AND  ADVICE 


BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  GUSHING 

[Every  thru  the  World's  Work  publishes  an  article  like" IVby  Not  Be  tVell?" (printed 
in  the  issue  for  March),  the  letters  of  inquiry  for  further  informaiion  are  so  numerous  that 
they  indicate  a  widespread  demand  for  practical  facts  about  health.  To  nuet  this  need,  the 
Editors  have  undertaken  to  get  and  ta  publish  a  series  of  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  first, 
t§  soimd  admee  about,  and  simfk  rules  for  the  preoendon  of,  the  commoner  iUs,  such  as 
Fatness 

Leanness 

Nervousfiess 

Biliousness 

BASEBALL  and  politics,  pre* 
pa  redness  and  the  war  have  of 
late  encountered  a  new  rival  in 
the  field  of  conversation,  in 
homes  and  clubs,  on  suburban 
trains,  in  restaurants  and  tea  rooms,  in 
gymnasiums  and  tailor  shops— wherever 
girth  is  a  matter  of  concern  and  double 
chins  occur,  a  topic  of  lively  discussion  is 
Eating  to  Grow  Thin.  Two  years  ago  a 
little  handbook  on  the  subject  appeared, 
with  a  preface  by  Vance  Thompson;  and 
one  "  Mahdah,"  who  we  may  guess  is  Mrs. 
Thompson,  furnished  the  treatise  with  a 
scries  of  menus.  It  toolc  a  little  time  for 
the  idea  to  gain  currency,  but  to-day  it  has 
won  wide  recognition — for  there  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  //  works.  Walking  testi- 
monials, which  range  from  a  burlesque- 
house  queen  to  an  ex-President,  greet  you 
everywhere;  and  you  have  to  looH  twice 
when  you  meet  one  of  these  remodeled 
bodies  to  make  sure  that  your  eyes  are  not 
deceiving  you.  The  one  point  of  conten- 
tion is  whether,  when  the  Mahdah  plan  is 
rigidly  followed,  it  may  not  do  the  weight 
reducer  an  injury. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  1  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  in  tlie  course  of  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  dithculties  uf  the  fat 
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man.  As  a  reporter  on  an  assignment — 
not  as  a  health  fanatic,  a  physiologist,  a 
chemist,  or  an  expert  on  foods — 1  have  been 
interviewing  eminent  health  specialists, 
physiologists,  chemists,  food  experts,  and  a 
variety  of  ex-fat  folks.  Any  one  with  facts 
furnished  grist  for  the  mill;  and  business 
offices,  studios,  editorial  offices,  laborator- 
ies, gymnasiums,  and  consultation  rooms 
were  called  on  for  their  quotas. 

What  can  a  fat  man  do?  First  of  all,  he 
can  literally  eat  and  grow  thin.  The  Mah- 
dah book  is  emphatic  on  the  point  that  the 
reducer  need  not  starve  himself;  he  may 
dine  well  if  he  will — in  the  Thompsonian 
definition,  dine  "wisely."  And  here  is  the 
part  of  wisdom:  certain  foods  make  for 
fatness — quit  eating  them.  Cut  from  vour 
menus  all  the  starchy  and  sugary  dishes, 
oils,  fats,  pork,  and  alcoholic  drinks.  To 
make  the  prohibitk>ns  quite  explicit,  the 
author  lists  the  following  forbidden  foods: 

I  St:  Pork,  ham,  bacon,  and  the  fat  of 
any  meat. 

2d:  Bread,  biscuits,  crackers,  anything 
made  of  the  flour  0$  wheat,  com,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  etc.   Cereals  and  "breakfast 

foods"  must  never  be  eaten. 

3d :  Rice,  macaroni,  potatoes,  corn,  dried 
beans,  lentils. 
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4th:  Milk,  cream,  cheese,  butter. 
3th:  Olive  oils,  or  grease  of  any  kind. 
6th:  Pies,  cakes,  puddings,  pastries, 
custards. 

7th :  Iced  creams,  sirup-sweetened  soda- 
water,  etc. 
8th:  Candies,  bonbons,  sweets. 
9th:  Wines,  beers,  ales,  spirits. 

What  is  there  left?  "More  than 
enough,"  replies  the  author,  "to  furnish 
an  epicure's  table."  For  breakfasts:  fruit, 
fresh  or  stewed,  coffee  or  tea  without 
cream  or  milk,  "sweetened,  if  desired,  by 
crystallose  or  saccharine,"  and  "twice  a 
week  boiled  or  poached  eggs  ma\  he 
served."  For  luncheons  and  dinners:  vari- 
ous selections,  k  la  Mahdah,  from  a  list 
"far  longer  than  the  list  of  forbidden 
things."  You  may  eat  of  any  kind  of 
meat  but  p>ork,  any  kind  of  game,  any  kind 
of  sea  food,  any  kind  of  fruit  but  bananas 
or  grapes,  any  kind  of  salad  but  one  made 
of  "forbidden"  vegetables,  any  kind  of 
meat  jelly,  any  kind  of  green  vegetable, 
and  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  mushrooms, 
peppers,  olives,  celery,  and  pickles. 

You  are  not  to  eat  Ux)  much,  even  of 
these  "lean"  foods,  and  not  to  eat  at  all 
if  you  are  not  hungiy ;  not  todrink  anything 
with  your  meals,  even  water;  to  eat  no 
bread  but  gluten  bread,  toasted,  "and 
this  in  moderation  " ;  not  to  sleep  too  much, 
and  not  to  take  naps.  Walk  instead  of 
taking  a  cab-4>ut  no  particular  stress  is 
laid  upon  strenuousness  in  exercise.  The 
reward:  "Follow  this  system  and  you 
should  lose  twentx  to  twenty-five  pounds 
in  the  first  three  months." 

"Above  all."  writes  Mahdah,  in  con- 
clusion, "  be  cheerf ul.  Try  and '  see'  you  r- 
self  growing  thin.  Remember  the  mind 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  the  body. 
And  do  not  forget  that  an  indolent,  indoor 
life— the  brealtfast-in-bed  and  afternoon- 
nap  kind  of  life--slowly  but  surely  in- 
creases flesh."  Then,  for  the  last  word: 
"  In  addition  to  eating  the  right  food  try 
and  lead  the  right  life." 

This  is  the  theory  in  capsule  form ;  and  the 
book  modestly  disclaims  that  it  has  discov- 
ered anything  new.  Mr  Thompson's  read- 
able preface  enlivens  the  treatise  with  ex- 
amples, one  of  them  his  own,  and  with  some 
epigrams,  of  which  this  is  characteristic: 


"To  the  scientist  there  is  nothing  so 
tragic  on  earth  as  the  sight  of  a  fat  man 
eating  a  potato." 

PossiUy  noone  in  America  has  had  more 
experience  in  handling  fat  men  who  long  to 
reduce  than  Dr.  Louis  R.  Welzmiller, 
physical  director  of  the  West  Side  Y.  M. 
C  A.,  New  York  Qty.  To  him  I  went 
first,  having  been  told  that  he  had  reduced 
as  much  tallow  as  a  soap-works.  The 
West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  an  eight-story 
citadel  on  the  outskirts  of  New  York's 
uptown  skyscraper  district;  and  the  physi- 
cal director's  consultation  room  is  a  little 
office  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  noisiest 
gymnasiums  in  the  land — noisy  with  the 
shouts  and  laughter  of  business  and  pro- 
fesskmal  men  who  live  sedentary  lives  and 
come  here  to  recuperate,  /mnong  the 
gym's  clients  are,  of  course,  hundreds  of 
fat  men.  Dr.  Welzmiller  has  been  on 
the  job  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
never  yet,  he  declares,  has  he  found  a  fat 
man  who  could  not  be  benefited. 

FIWDAMENTAL  CAUSFS  OF  FATNESS 

This  expert's  philosophy  of  fat  is  that 
unless  there  happens  to  be  something 
amiss  organically,  a  man  is  fat  because  he 
does  the  things  a  fat  man  does — sits 
around  tcx)  much,  eats  too  much  (yes,  and 
of  foods  which  are  fat  producers!),  sleeps 
too  much,  and  loathes  activity. 

Dr.  Welzmiller's  heavyweights  get  no 
very  vigorous  exercise  at  the  start,  for  he 
believes  with  Vance  Thompson  that  the 
fat  man  is  an  ill  man. 

"The  simplest  kind  of  exercises  at  first; 
done  in  heavy  clothes  to  stimulate  perspira- 
tion and  '  loosen  up'  the  fat — a  little  twist- 
ing and  turning,  and.  perhaps,  gymnastic 
dancins'.  We  don't  put  them  to  playing 
handball  and  such  games  until  later.  One 
reason  is  that  many  men  have  forgotten 
how  to.  play,  and  some  never  knew  how. 
This  may  surprise  you,  but  it  is  a  solemn 
fact." 

I  suggested  to  Dr.  Welzmiller  that  thus 
far  he  had  placed  most  of  his  emphasis 
upon  activity  (with  a  caution  not  to  over- 
eat) but  had  said  little  about  choice  of  diet. 

How  about  these  .Mahdah  menus?  And 
do^s  the  Thompson  system  work? 
"Yes,"  he  answered,  "it  works.  The 
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trouble  with  it  is  that  it  may  produce  too 
much  add  in  the  system  and  even  acid 

intoxication — an  unfortunate  physical  con- 
,  dition  which  science  calls  "acidosis."  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mahdah  cut  from  the  bill 
of  fare  all  the  oils  and  fats  and  starches  and 
sugars.  The  system  needs  some  of  these. 
The  fat  man  eats  too  much  of  them— truel 
Make  him  cut  down  on  them,  but  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  advising  him  to  do 
without  them  entirely.  Few  of  the  Mah- 
dah folks  follow  the  menus  religiously,  and 
it  is  just  as  well  that  they  do  not.  As  for 
my  emphasis  on  exercise,  it  needs  no  more 
justification  than  this:  a  normal  state  of 
body  is  worth  working  to  possess,  and  like 
most  things  that  are  worth  while  it  costs  a 
little  effort." 

DANGER  OF  ACIDOSIS 

Dr.  Welzmiller  was  only  one  of  a 
number  of  experts  who  pointed  to  the 
danger  of  acidosis  in  the  Thompson  system. 
1  found  them  placing  Varjring  emphasis 

upon  the  amount  of  exercise  necessnr\-  for 
a  man  of  sedentary  habits,  and  disagreeing 
about  the  virtues  of  fasting,  but  all  gave 
practically  the  same  advice  concerning  the 
Mahdah  menus — that  the  idea  was  capital 
if  it  was  not  followed  tcx)  closely.  If  \  ou 
are  fat,  eat  less  of  the  starches  and  fats  and 
oils  and  sugars,  they  said,  but  do  not  try  to 
live  without  them. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  t 
specialist  in  political  economy  and  health 
(branches  of  knowledge  which  are  far  more 
closely  related  than  the  average  man  is 
likely  to  suspect),  is  chairman  of  the  hy- 
giene reference  board  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  which  occupies  a  dignified  big 
suite  of  offices  and  laboratories  in  an  up- 
town New  York  skyscraper  building  in 
Forty-fifth  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  Institute  associates  itself  with  no 
"freak"  propagandas.  Its  business  is  to 
make  physical  examinations  and  to  supply 
information  on  health  topics:  and  it  fur- 
nishes these  services  to  life  insurance  com- 
panies for  their  policy-holders,  to  employers 
for  tlieir  employees,  to  schools,  and  to 
people  interested  in  keeping  healthy. 

The  whole  duty  of  the  fat  man,  according 
to  Professor  Fisher,  is  to  keep  the  proper 
balance  between  the  intake  of  food  and  the 


expenditure  of  energy:  and  unless  over- 
weight is  due  to  disease,  as  in  cases  of 
dropsy,  heart  or  kidney  trouble,  or  dis- 
turbances of  the  thyroid  or  pituitary 
glands  (which  contain  peculiar  secretions 
affecting  growth),  overweight  always  means 
either  too  much  food  or  too  little  exercise 
—or  both.  If  you  coal  up  with  500 
calories  (units  of  heat-  or  energy-producing 
matter  in  food)  a  day  more  than  you  re- 
quire, the  surplus  is  laid  on  in  fat.  "  So  it 
fe  evident  that  this  matter  of  keeping 
wdi^t  down  Is  merely  a  problem  in  simple 
arithmetic."  The  fat  people  store  up  a 
burden  which  menaces  their  health  and 
becomes  increasingly  dangerous  to  them 
after  the  age  of  thirty-five.  They  become, 
in  the  eyes  of  insurance  companies,  highly 
undesirable  risks. 

Among  many  examples  that  Professor 
Fisher  can  cite  to  show  how  the  common- 
sense  theory  works,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting is  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  board 
off  directors  of  the  Institute.  Prof.  William 
Howard  Taft.  A  majority  of  newspaper 
readers,  who  have  seen  photographs  of  this 
distinguished  citizen  slashing  at  a  golf 
ball,  have  a  notion  that  he  reduced  his 
weight  seventy-five  pounds  1»y  working 
overtime  on  the  links.  Professor  Taft 
himself  gives  this  written  testimony  and 
practical  advice: 

HOW  MR.  TAFT  LOST  75  POUNDS 

"I  have  lost  seventy-five  pounds  since 
the  4th  of  March,  1915.  My  diet  has 
not  been  severe.  1  have  not  drunk  a  great 
deal  of  water,  not  more  than  a  glass  or  two 
at  my  meals;  I  have  given  up  bread  and 
toast  and  all  farinaceous  food,  all  butter 
and  fat.  confined  my  meat  to  beef  and 
mutton  and  fowl,  and  eschewed  pork  and 
veal,  have  omitted  fai  fish,  like  salmon, 
and  have  taken  no  sweets  of  any  sort. 
You  can  eat  all  vegetables  but  potatoes,  and 
fruit  that  has  not  too  much  sugar.  You 
ought  to  take  moderate  e.xercise  every  day. 
I  have  tried  to  play  a  game  of  golf,  or  walk 
four  or  five  miles  each  day.  You  ought 
not  to  lose  too  rapidly,  because  it  is  likely 
to  injure  the  muscles  of  your  heart  if  you 
do;  and  above  all  you  ought  to  be  examined 
by  the  best  physician  you  can  get.  Don't 
get  a  quack.  Have  your  physician  eK- 
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amine  you;  then  have  him  recommend  a  . 
diet  which,  I  thinic,  wiU  be  similar  to  the 

one  I  suggest,  if  your  constitution  will 
stand  it.  'V'ou  may  have  some  organic 
trouble  that  would  make  it  unwise  to 
attempt  such  a  diet.  Don't  do  anything 
except  under  the  observance  of  a  phjrsician, 
consulting  him  every  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
If  he  will  allow  you  to  pursue  this  diet, 
and  you  stick  to  it,  1  think  you  will  reduce 
yobr  mesh.  .  .  .  I  do  not  smoke  or 
drink  intoxicating  liquors." 

Most  men  steadily  gain  in  weight  as  they 
grow  older.  Professor  Fisher  and  his  col- 
leagues hold  that  they  should  not;  that 
they  should  keep  their  weight  to  about 
what  it  was  when  they  were  thirty.  I>r. 
Eugene  L.  Fisk,  director  of  hygiene  of 
the  Institute,  testifies  that  he  keeps  his 
own  weight  where  it  ought  to  be  (he  is 
now  forty-eight)  and  that  he  trusts  he 
will  scale  the  same  at  seventy;  thb,  by 
diet  chiefly,  accompanied  by  a  moderate 
amount  of  exercise. 

MEETING  THE  PS6UD0-BXPBRT 

These  experts,  we  may  as  well  say  now 
as  later,  are  not  formidable  to  meet.    It  is 

the  pseudoexpert,  the  posers,  the  fellows 
with  a  "system"  to  exploit  that  daunt  us. 
1  am  not  stepping  out  of  my  r61e  as  a 
reporter  to  make  this  comment,  for  1 
learned  the  lesson  in  the  course  of  prepar- 
ing this  article.  I  encountered  several  of 
these  pseudo-experts  after  1  talked  with  Dr. 
Welzmiller  and  before  1  discovered  the 
Institute.  One  of  thenr  was  a  priie- 
fighter  turned  "health expert."  He  opened 
fire  on  me  with  a  bombardment  d  tech- 
nicality— vitamines  and  vitelline,  proteins 
and  proteids,  metabolism,  and  hyperthy- 
roidism— and  had  me  gasping  for  air  in 
half  a  minute.  Never  was  living  man  so 
sure  of  his  ground.  He  always  said 
"carbohydrate"  instead  of  starch  and 
sugar,  and  1  never  could  come  to  grips 
with  him.  Yet  all  1  wanted  to  know  (1 
was  seeking  "human  interest")  was 
whether  his  tendency  to  fat  was  the  cause 
of  his  imminent  downfall.  1  could  not 
find  out.  The  pseudoexpert's  refuge  is 
technicality  and  an  air  of  mystery. 

For  a  contrast  turn  to  Dr.  Fisk. 
He  "sees  no  mystery  in  the  matter  of  fat- 
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fighting,"  cautions  against  the  use  of  any 
drugs,  and  has  a  fine  scorn  for  the  gentle* 

men  who  try  to  make  something  baffling 
(and  a  fortune)  out  of  patent  "systems"  of 
exercise.  "  I  he  principles  of  exercise  are 
simple  and  well  known,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
every  one,"  he  says.  Moreover,  he  is  op- 
posed to  much  introspection,  and  the  test 
to  which  he  puts  himself  oftenest  is  the 
extremely  simple  one  of  stepping  on  a 
weight  machine.  If  he  finds  himself 
overweight,  he  eats  less  fat-prodtidng 
foods.  If  he  is  not  hungry,  or  is  not  feeling 
well,  he  doesn't  eat  at  all. 

"learn  the  values  of  focus" 

With  a  twmkle  in  his  eye  he  added: 

"Our  wives  are  to  blame  sometimes  for 

the  protraction  of  our  illnesses.  They 
are  prone  to  insist  that  we  eat  whether 
we  ought  to  or  not,  for  they  feel  that 
if  we  don't  eat  we're  about  to  die.  Stand 

firm!" 

Then  how  about  prolonged  fasting? 

"A  little  won  t  hurt,"  he  replied,  "but 
don't  carry  it  far.  No  sleep  that  we  can 
produce  in  the  laboratory  is  so  nearly 
deathlike  as  the  bear's  hibernation,  and 
the  fasting,  active  business  man  is  not 
to  be  likened  to  a  hibernating  bear.  The 
fat  man  can  take  off  weight  by  fasting,  but 
what  assurance  has  he  that  he  is  reducing 
only  the  fat?  What  is  happening  to  the 
rest  of  his  body?  To  his  protoplasm  and  to 
the  cells  of  his  muscles  and  organs?  No, 
fasting  is  not  the  secret,  for  there  isn't  any. 
Just  learn  the  values  of  foods  and  eat  of 
them  in  proportion  to  your  activity. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say.  Then  men 
with  'systems'  of  exercise,  fakirs  with 
patent  medicines,  and  all  the  massagers 
and  boilers  and  bakers  won't  prey  upon 
our  purses. 

"  But  aren't  we  a  great  people  fat  secrets 
and  novelties!  Fat  folks  seeking  secret 
cures,  publishers  searching  for  something 
new  to  boom  circulation  figures,  theatrical 
producers  thirsting  for  novelties  to  pack 
their  houses!  And  all  that  the  fat  folks 
need  is  some  common-sense  information. 
All  that  the  publishers  need  are  good 
stories,  good  pictures,  good  articles;  and 
all  that  the  theatres  need  is  drama  that 
holds  our  interest.  Every  once  in  a  while 
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Picture  on  left  copyrifthtcd  by  Harris  &  Enriog 
THE  RESULT  OF  PROPER  DIETING 

Ex-President  Taft,  by  living  on  a  diet  which  excluded  farinaceous  foods,  alcohol,  and  sweets,  and  by  moderate 

exercises,  succeeded  in  reducing  his  weight  by  seveniy-five  pounds  in  ten  months 
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Grand  opera  singers  have  a  tendency  lowjrd  obfsiiv-    Mme.  Fremslad,  the  well  known  operatic  star, 
endeavors  to  overcome  this  by  hard  manual  labor  on  her  farm 
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size  and  activity  2,500  calories  of  food  a 
day  is  sufficient.  After  one  learns  the  focxl 
values  of  what  he  eats,  and  knows,  for  one 
example  (as  Professor  Graham  l.usk  has 
pointed  out),  that  a  dime's  worth  of  sugar 
would  furnish  the  same  amount  of  energy 
in  calories  as  S9  worth  of  lettuce  and  to- 
mato salad,  he  has  only  to  apply  simple 
arithmetic  to  the  problem.  A  walk  of 
three  or  four  miles  a  day,  simple  setting-up 
exercises,  for  which  no  apparatus  is  re- 
quired, or  swimming,  golf,  hill-climbing, 
and  the  like  will  do  the  rest.  He  need  not 
labor  like  a  wood-cutter,  nor  will  he  be 
wise  to  eat  like  one. 

Dr.  Fisk  proposes  this  common-sense 
compromise  on  the  .Mahdah  plan: 

"  The  fat  man  who  usually  takes  three 
lumps  of  sugar  in  his  coffee  should  cut 
down  to  one;  should  eat  one  slice  of  bread 
instead  of  two,  and  spread  the  butter  thin 
— and  so  forth." 

He  smiled  at  Mr.  Thompson's  epigram 
on  the  "tragedy"  of  a  fat  man  eating  a 
potato. 

"No  more  heat  calories  in  a  potato  than 
in  one  and  a  half  lumps  of  sugar.    It  ap- 


THROWING  THE  MEDICINE  BALL 

Many  physicians  are  agreed  ihat  the  endeavor  lo  reduce  weighl  by  violent  exercise  does  more  harm  ihan  good 
Moderate  exercise  in  conjunction  with  a  proper  diet  is  the  best  flesh-reducing  treatment 
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we  hear  a  great  to-do  about  a  theatrical 
novelty.  I  he  play  is  booked  weeks  in 
advance.  When  we  finally  get  in  we  find 
that  it  is  a  success  simply  because  it  is  a 
first-class  play." 

No  need  to  undergo  any  form  of  torture 
to  reduce,  the  argument  continued;  it  is 
all  a  matter  of  common  sense  in  eating  and 
exercise.    For  a  sedentary  man  of  average 
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pears  more  formidable  only  because  it  is 
larger.  But  do  not  misunderstand  me," 
he  hastened  to  add.  "The  idea  of  regu- 
lating weight  by  diet — accompanied,  of 
course,  with  a  certain  amount  of  exercise — 
is  the  only  rational  one.  And  1  don't  lay 
the  weight  of  emphasis  on  exercise.  Mod- 
ern human  beings,  living  the  sedentary 
lives  that  most  of  us  do,  cannot  be  expected 
to  exert  ourselves  like  cave  men." 

I  told  the  doctor  about  one  of  the  ex-fat 
men  1  had  interviewed,  a  business  man  who 
had  reduced  his  weight  from  300  pounds 
to  200  by  heroic  measures — kicking  a 
medicine  ball  300  times  every  morning, 
3(x)  times  every  evening,  month  after 
month,  and  violent  handball,  but  eating 
pretty  much  what  he  pleased. 

"No  need  for  such  violence."  he  com- 
mented. '*  If  he  had  used  a  little  wisdom 
in  selecting  his  foods,  he  could  have  spared 
himself  half  the  labor." 

Professor  Graham  Lusk.  of  Cornell 
Medical  College,  who  has  been  mentioned 
above  as  an  authority  on  food  values,  is 
another  real  scientist.  He  works  in  a 
daunting  setting  of  white-coated  students. 


PLAYING  HANDBALL 

By  indulging  in  exercises  such  as  playing  handball  and  ihrnvsing  the  medicine  hall,  uhich.  while  causing 
copious  perspiralion,  do  not  strain  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  superfluous  fat  may  be  removed 


test  tubes,  and  medical  books,  but  his 
earnest  endeavor  is  not  to  make  informa- 
tion formidable,  but  to  bring  it  home  to  us. 
He  is  not  lacking  in  humor  himself,  as  so 
many  of  the  pseudo-experts  are,  but  he 
finds  plenty  of  reason  to  believe  that  the 
American  sense  of  humor  is  a  fearfully 
costly  luxury  when  it  enjoys  itself  at  the 
"expense"  of  experts  who  offer  to  furnish 
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TRADES  AND  OBbSlTY 


The  policemnn,  because  he  does  not  ordinarily  ha\e  to  exercise  much,  has  a  greater  tendency  to  become 
lat  than  the  postman,  who,  burdened  by  the  weight  of  his  sack  of  mail,  has  to  walk  several  miles  a  day  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty 


infomiation  about  f<KKls.  "Even  amon^ 
educated  persons,"  he  writes  in  a  little 
book  on  nutrition,  "one  may  hear  the 
grossest  errors  of  judgment  regarding  the 
nutritive  value  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  few  of 
those  who  eat  in  restaurants  realize  that 
the  greater  quota  of  nourishment  which  is 
brought  to  them  lies  not  in  the  specific  dish 
served  but  in  the  bread  and  butter  which 
ostensibly  is  presented  as  a  gift." 

(This  was  written  before  the  day  when 
many  of  the  big  ht)tels  began  charging  ten 
cents  for  this  gift.) 

If  Professor  l.usk  had  his  wa\',  he  would, 
wherever  possible,  have  the  number  of 


nutritional  calories  of  our  fcxxls  advertised. 
Why?  Because  we  spend  our  millions  for 
food  quite  blindly.  For  example,  how 
many  economical  housewives  would,  if 
they  knew  the  fixxl  value  of  what  they 
were  buying,  make  so  bad  an  investment 
as  the  purchase  of  a  can  of  tomatoes,  which 
in  nutrition  is  "little  else  than  flavored 
water"?  As  a  nation  we  thus  waste 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  by  not  know- 
ing nutritional  value  of  the  foods  that  we 
buv. 

I  am  taking  no  chances  of  misquota- 
tion in  what  follows.  In  Professor 
Lusk's  own  words,  addressed  recently  to 
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the  American  Medi- 
cal Association: 

.  .  .  That  great 
class  of  human  beings 
whose  business  it  is  to 
sit  at  their  desks  or  to 
watch  machinery,  and 
who  may  walk  to  and 
from  their  work,  re- 
quire 2.^00  calories.  In 
their  class  are  included 
'writers,  draughtsmen, 
tailors,  physicians,  and 
other  professional  men, 
clerks,  accountants. etc. 
Mental  effort  is  ac- 
complished without 
any  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  energ>  re- 
quired. 

I  n  d  i  vi  d  u  a  I  s  who 
stand  at  their  work, 
such  as  bakers,  den- 
tists, car  conductors, 
decorators,  and  glass 
workers,  require  about 
3.0(H)  calorics.  If  mus- 
cular labor  be  constant, 
more  is  required.  Thus 


STANDING  LABOR 

People  who  stand  up  a  I  their  work,  such  as  con- 
ductors, bakers,  and  dt-ntisis.  need  foods  that  will 
supply  3,000  calories  of  energy  a  day 


carpenters  making 
tables  and  painters 
painting  furniture  re- 
quire 3.)(K)  calories. 
Farmers  require  ).5oo 
calorics,  stone  masons, 
4,5(X),  lumbermen, 
^,ooo  and  over  a  day. 
and  a  man  riding  in  a 
b  i  c  y  c  I  c  race  during 
twenty-three  hours  re- 
quires 10,000  calories. 

With  this  informa- 
tion at  hand  it  is  no 
difficult  feat  to  prove 
against  the  fat  man 
(and  a  great  many  of 
the  rest  of  us!)  a 
charge  of  overeating. 
() n e  of  Professor 
l.usk's  colleagues, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Gephart, 
has  made  the  "  prob- 
lem in  simple  arith- 
metic" easy  by  com- 
piling  a  reference 
table  of  the  food 
values  of  dishes 


MENTAL  LABOR 

The  human  body  requires  certain  amounts  of  uniis  of  energy,  called  calories,  to  function  properly.    The  aver- 
age business  man  (including  doctors,  lawyers,  clerks,  bankers,  and  accountants)  requires  2,yxi  calories  a  day 
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MUSCULAR  LABOR 

For  men  whose  muscular  labor  is  constant,  such  as  carpenters  and  house  painters,  3,300  calories  are  needed 

to  perform  the  day's  work  fittingly 


CONSTANT  ENERGY 

The  stone-cutter  must  have  a  large  share  of  energy 
to  wield  a  hammer  and  chisel  all  day,  and  he  needs 
about  4.500  calories 


served  in  Childs's  Restaurants.  What  is  a 
typical  business  man's  menu  when  he  eats 
all  three  meals  at  a  restaurant?  Perhaps 
it  is  something  Mke  this: 

Breakfast:  Grape  fruit,  two  soft  boiled 
eggs,  buttered  toast,  and  coffee,  with  cream 
and  sugar.  Luncheon:  Ham  sandwich 
and  a  glass  of  milk.  Dinner:  Soup,  small 
steak  and  fried  potatoes,  bread  and  butter, 
apple  pie,  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Set  down,  in  round  numbers,  the  nutri- 
tional calories  that  this  totals  and  you  will 
find  that  our  typical  business  man  is  con- 
suming more  than  enough  food  to  nourish 
hini.    (See  the  table  on  facing  page.) 

Dr.  Lusk  smiled  when  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's epigram  about  the  fat  man  eating  a 
potato  was  quoted  to  him,  but  he  failed  to 
see  the  "tragedy"  mentioned.  Potatoes, 
the  doctor  observed,  are  useful,  on  ac- 
count of  the  salts  they  contain,  in  dissolv- 
ing and  eliminating  uric  acid  from  the 
system,  and  to  cut  them  from  the  menu 
is  an  absurd  fad.  To  strike  out  all 
the  dishes  which  include  starches  and 
sugars,  oils  and  fats  is,  he  said,  equally 
absurd;  the  value  of  these  foods  is  that 
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OUTDOOR  LABOR 

A  man  who  works  hard  nil  day  in  the  open  air  uses  more  energy  than  an  indoor  worker.  Consequently 

farmers  need  ^500  calories 


NITHI- 

TIONAL 

COST 

KAHZ  or  FOOD 

CAIOBIES 

|AT 

[IX  ROI'N-p 

MMIIKRS) 

Grape  fruit  .... 

75 

S  .10 

Two  boiled   eggs  (with 

toast  and  butter)  . 

Coffee  (with  cream  and 

sugar)  .... 

,05 

.30 

Ham  sandwich  . 

2(M> 

•  OS 

(jjass  of  milk  ... 

145 

.OS 

.  10 

Vegetable  soup  . 

"95 

.10 

Small  steak  (with  pota- 

toes,   bread,  and 

butter)  .... 

Apple  pie  

H5 

•'"> 

(>)lTee  (with  cream  and 

sugar)  .... 

1,090 

•5? 

Total 

2.670 

$<>95 

INTENSE  ENERGY 

The  trade  of  the  wood-cutter  is  of  the  most  exacting 
nature.  The  lumberjack  works  outdoors  strenuously 
.ind  must  have  all  of  j.otni  calories 
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THE  MOST  STRENUOUS   EXERCISE  OF  ALL 

A  m;in  riding  in  a  six-day  bicycle  race,  with  long 
hours  of  riding,  irregular,  hastily-ealen  meals,  and 
snatches  of  sleep,  needs  approximately  lo.fKxi 
calories,  double  the  amount  of  energy  required  by 
even  *t he  lumberjack 


of  fuel;  "they  arc 
oxidized  in  the 
body  and  keep  the 
body  warm,  and 
when  work  is  ac- 
comphshed  they 
furnish  the  energy 
with  which  to  per- 
form it."  Rather 
than  attempt  to 
quote  from  mem- 
or\\  here  is  set 
down  next  what  Dr. 
I.usk  has  written  on 
tile  advantage  of 
taking  a  diet  which  includes  a  mixture  of 
carbohydrates  (starch  and  sugar)  and  fats. 
It  "Hes  in  the  fact  that  the  intestine  is  not 
called  to  excessive  effort  in  caring  for  the 
digestion  and  absorption  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  single  food  material,  and  that 
equivalent  amounts  of  fat  are  less  bulky 
than  carbohydrates." 

Like  the  other  authorities  1  consulted, 
Dr.  Lusk  advised  the  fat  man  to  eat 
less  of  the  starches  and  sugars  and  fats 
and  oils,  but  not  to  attempt  to  live  with- 
out them.  And  like  several  others  he 
pointed  out  that  Mahdah  menus  are 
rather  costly  purchases.   They  are  likely  to 


prove  far  more 
popular  in  Fifth 
Avenue  tea  rooms 
and  luxurioushotels 
than  in  the  side- 
street  restaurants. 

"  1  would  be  the 
last  to  den\ ,"  he 
concluded,  "that 
the  iMahdah  menu 
works,  for  my  old 
master  in  Munich 
knew  it  lift)'  \  ears 
ago.  And  he  knew 
another  thing,' 
the  doctor  added,  with  a  chuckle  — "that 
when  the  fat  man  reduces  too  swiftlv  and 
by  methods  which  are  not  what  we  de- 
scribe as  'common  sense,'  he  loses  good 
humor  as  fast  as  he  loses  weight,  and  his 
family  and  his  friends  are  always  relieved 
to  see  him  fleshing  up  again.  I  advise  ex- 
ercise and  a  compromise  on  the  diet  by 
which  one  may,  truly,  eat  and  grow  thin." 

This  is  the  consensus  of  opinion,  ap- 
parently, among  the  experts.  The  near- 
experts  laid  greater  stress  on  their  various 
hobbies  and  sources  of  income— drugs,  long 
fasts,  massage,  patent  systems  of  exercise, 
and  the  like — or  were  reticent. 
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THE  CASE  OF 
JOSEPHUS  DANIELS 

THE  PERFECT  FRUIT  OF  THE  BRYAN  THEORIES  OF  POLITICS  AND 
ETHICS — "democracy,"    PERSONAL    MORALITY,  GOVERN- 
MENT   OWNERSHIP,    AND    PUBLIC    EDUCATION  AS 
SUBSTITUTES  FOR  DISCIPLINE,  NEW  BATTLE- 
SHIPS, AND  THE  FIGHTING  SPIRIT 

BY 


BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


THE  presence  of  Josephus  Daniels 
in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet 
has  reached  the  proportions  of 
a  political  issue,  ^'hen  Mr. 
Wilson's  administration  began, 
everybody  was  asking  this  question:  Who 
will  be  its  Ballinger?  That  the  genial 
and  personally  inoffensive  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  would  ever  occupy  this 
position  occurred  to  hardly  a  soul.  But 
fate  evidently  had  this  unfortunate  pre- 
eminence in  store  for  him.  Nearly  all 
our  leading  organs  of  public  opinion  are 


IV' 


daily  holding  Mr. 
Daniels  up  to  ridi- 
culeand  demanding 
his  elimination. 
Magazine  articles 
denouncing  his  ad- 
ministration have 
become  a  common- 
place. These  arti- 
cles are  usually  accompanied  by  a  certain 
photograph — herewith  reproduced  for  com- 
pleteness— exhibiting  Mr.  Daniels  with 
his  hands  affectionately  imposed  upon  the 
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MASTER  AND  PUPIL 

Josephus  Daniels  is  the  finished  product  of  the  Bryan  policy.    He  has  regarded  his  office  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  as  an  experimental  laboratory  for  trying  out  Mr.  Bryan's  ideas 
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shoulders  of  an  enlisted  man  and  a  petty 
orticer,  and  another  illustrating  the  I-"irst 
Sea  Lord,  clad  in  not  over-elegant  civilian 
garments,  with  his  head  surmounted  by 
an  officer's  cap.  The  accompanying  text 
usually  tells  how  Mr.  Daniels  has  abolished 
rum  on  shipboard,  how  he  has  demoralized 


vironment,  his  political  associations.  When 
Mr.  Wilson  assumed  the  {^residency,  he 
was  faced  with  a  condition  not  unusual  in 
parliamentary  countries,  but  not  common 
here,  in  1896,  an  earthquake  had  struck 
the  Democratic  Party,  splitting  it  in  two 
parts.    For  sixteen  years  these  two  sec- 


OUR  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

"The  most  thankful  day  of  my  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,"  said  Mr.  Daniels,  "was  the  day 
when  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  in  C>>ngress  decided  to  increase  the  number  uf  chaplains 
from  twenty-four  to  fifty-two  " 


the  Navy  by  attempting  to  establish  social 
equality  between  bluejackets  and  their 
<jtlicers,  and  how  he  has  permitted  the 
Navy  to  deteriorate  in  its  personnel,  its 
equipment,  and  its  efTiciency.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  anything  in  the  nature  of 
naval  preparedness  must  have,  as  its 
essential  preliminary,  Mr.  Daniels's  re- 
tirement as  the  Navy's  head.  What  is 
the  truth  in  all  these  charges? 

It  is  useless  to  consider  Mr.  Daniels  as 
a  personal  entity:  we  must  estimate  him 
in  connection  with  his  training,  his  en- 


tions  had  revolved  in  separate  orbits. 
Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  had 
produced  the  original  disunion,  led  one  of 
these  factions;  the  second  faction  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  leader  at 
all.  For  sixteen  years  there  had  thus  been 
two  types  of  Demtxrat— the  Bryan  Demo- 
crat and  the  other  kind.  These  two  wings 
abhorred  each  t)ther.  For  the  first  time  since 
1896,  however,  they  succeeded,  in  1912, 
in  uniting  cordially  on  Mr.  Wilson  as  a 
Presidential  candidate.  Thus  Mr.  Wilson, 
on  his  inauguration,  had  at  his  back  a 
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reunited  Democratic  Party.  Only  in  co- 
operation with  this  party  could  he  accom- 
plish the  j;reat  legislative  programme  for 
the  realization  of  which,  as  he  interpreted 
the  p>opular  will,  he  had  been  placed  in 
pH)wer.  It  was  clearly  Mr.  Wilson's  duty, 
as  a  political  tactician  and  party  leader. 
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million  voters  who  would  have  been  mor- 
tally offended  had  he  been  ignored.  Mr, 
Wilson  placed  him  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office,  not  to  negotiate  with  Ger- 
many or  to  uphold  American  rights  on 
the  high  seas,  but  to  conciliate  that  element 
in  the  public  and  in  Congress  whose  coi^pc- 
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VISITING  A  BATTLESHIP 

Mr.  Daniels's  failure  has  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  works  for  the  fighting  fleet  only  from  popular 
pressure.  He  has  lo  be  nagged  constantly  in  order  to  get  him  lo  descend  from  ideals  to  realities  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  ofTice 


to  hold  this  majority  intact.  To  have 
ignored  either  wing  would  have  split  his 
party  in  two  and  made  the  Administra- 
tion a  failure  at  the  start.  His  Cabinet, 
therefore,  represented  what  would  be 
styled  abroad  a  "coalition  ministry."  It 
recognized  both  the  Bryan  element  and 
the  more  conservative  forces.  Mr.  Bryan 
himself  became  Secretary  of  State,  not 
because  he  was  a  great  diplomatist  or  be- 
cause he  strengthened  the  Administration 
with  any  ability  or  dignity,  but  because 
he  had  a  following  in  the  party  of  several 


ratitm  was  necessary  tt>  pass  the  Federal  Re- 
serve law  and  the  Underwxxxl  tariff.  And 
there  can  be  no  question  that  his  appoint- 
ment, made  when  the  present  world  con- 
vulsion was  unforeseen,  and  the  difficulties 
in  which  it  would  involve  us  not  faintly 
understfKKl,  was  a  wise  one. 

The  same  Cabinet  list  that  contained 
the  name  of  Mr.  Bryan  contained  that  of 
Mr.  Josephus  Daniels.  And  for  precisely 
the  same  reason.  People  deeply  versed 
in  the  politics  of  the  preceding  decade  had 
occasionally  met  with  Mr.  I^aniels;  his 
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ON  THE  BRIDGE 

The  fundamental  trouble  with  the  Secretary  is  that 
in  the  three  years  of  his  administration  he  has  shown 
little  interest  in  the  Navy  as  a  fighting  force 


was  one  of  those  names  that  is  sprinkled 
in  the  general  news,  conveying  no  mean- 
ing and  never  magnifying  into  a  well 
defined  personality.  The  minutely  in- 
formed knew  that  he  was  the  Dem(x:ratic 
committeeman  from  North  Carolina;  but 
such  functionaries  seldom  become  part 
of  the  popular  consciousness.  The  bio- 
graphical paragraph  printed  when  he  was 
appointed  said  that  .Mr.  Daniels  was  born 
in  Washington,  N.  C,  in  1862,  that  he 
had  been  educated  at  the  Wilson  Collegiate 
Institute,  that  he  had  been  a  newspaper 
editor  at  Raleigh  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
that  he  had  served  as  state  printer,  had 
attended  Democratic  conventions — and 
so  on.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  in 
all  this  that  was  redolent  of  the  salt  sea. 
But  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  expect  Mr. 
Daniels  to  be  a  Von  l  irpitz  any  more 
than  he  expected  Mr.  Bryan  to  be  a 
Disraeli.  He  had  one  qualification — 
he  was  a  Bryan  Democrat.  Party  soli- 
darity demanded  a  good  Bryan  repre- 
sentation in  the  Cabinet;  hundreds  of 
Br\an  Democrats  could  have  filled  the 
bill  quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Daniels;  but  cir- 
cumstances hit  upon  the  North  Carolina 
journalist.    Most  people  believe  that  Mr. 


SECRETARY  DANIELS  AND  HIS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

This  council  replaces  the  aid  system  established  by  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  George  von  L 
Meyer.    So  far  Mr.  Daniels  has  lefused  to  advocate  a  general  staff 
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Bryan  himself  dictated  the  selection,  but 
the  point  is  not  important. 

One  thing  we  can  say  of  Mr.  Daniels 
with  complete  assurance:  he  was — and  is 
— an  undiluted  Bryan  man.  For  twenty 
years  Bryan  has  been  the  god  of  his 
idolatry.  If  we  catalogue  the  several 
"policies"  that  have  become  the  woof  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  political  philosophy,  we  shall 
have  also  the  substance  of  Mr.  Daniels's 
mind.  And  this  point  has  the  greatest 
significance,  for  it  completely  explains 
Mr.  Daniels's  career  as  a  sea  dog. 

This  Bryan  conception  consists  now  of 
several  well  identified  ideas.  Mr.  Bryan 
began  his  campaign,  in  i8<)6,  by  arraying 
the  "masses  against  the  classes"-  such 
was  the  phrase  that  constantly  filled  his 
mouth.  When  he  left  Nebraska  for  his 
speech-making  tour  in  the  East,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  "about  to  enter  the 
enemy's  country."  The  jxxjr  man,  the 
ignorant  man,  the  workman  who  toiled 
was,  in  Mr.  Bryan's  eyes,  a  person  vastly 
superior  to  the  denizen  of  what  he  called 
"the  classes":  likewise  the  agriculturist 
was  worthy  of  far  more  consideration  than 
the  city  dweller.  Real  democracy  insists 
that  all  Americans  occupy  the  same  level; 


TMI:  NAVAL  CONSl  1. 1  INC.   BOAKH  0|  CIVILIANS 

Whose  business  it  is  to  bring  all  the  resources  of  modern  scienL'e  to  the  improvement  of  the  Njvy.  The 
creation  of  this  board  is  a  real  contribution  to  an  effective  Navy 
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AT  A  LAUNCHING 

Though  Congress  authorized  two  battleships  a 
year  ago  Mr.  Daniels  has  held  up  work  on  them  until 
Government  yards  ciuld  be  cleared  to  build  them 
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REAR-ADMIRAL  FISKE  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 


The  former  has  a  world  reputation  asa  naval  oflTicer.  Heresignedas  Aid  for  Operations  because  he  disagreed 
with  Mr.  Daniels  on  "  preparedness."    It  will  take  five  years  or  more  fo  make  our  Navy  efficient,  he  says 


COMINCi  ABOARD 

"  There  is  nulhing  ihe  matter  with  our  Navy,  "  says  the  Secrfiary;  "there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  our  discipline;  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  our  splendid  personnel:  there  is  a  great  deal  the  matter 
with  the  public  vicwpoinl" 
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1 

IROM  ADMIRING  FRHiNDS 
Personal  amiability  is  one  of  Mr.  Daniels's  mcwt  attractive  characteristics  and  has  won  him  many  admirers, 
who  are  continually  sending  him  tokens  —  from  'possums  to  watermelons  —  of  their  esteem 


TALKING  lOR  PUBLICATION 

"My  great  ambition  is  to  make  the  Navy  a  great  university  with  college  extension    .    .    .    Every  ship 
should  be  a  school  and  every  otTicer  should  be  a  schoolmaster  " 
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l'entente  CORDIALE 

Mr  Daniels's  determination  to  make  the  Navy  a  "  democracy"  and  to  make  officers  and  jackies  social 

equals  chiefly  accounts  for  his  unpopularity  with  both 


Bryan  democracy  showed  a  decided  pref-  ideas  that   represent   genuine  progress, 

erence  for  the  "masses."    "  Democracy,"  But,  alon^  with  this  Bryan  conception  of 

"democrctti/ation."  and  other  similar  words  "masses"   and  "classes,"  other  notions, 

have  largely  ligured  in  recent  political  originating  in  the  same  schi^il,  have  gained 

discussion,  in  many  cases  standing  for  great  prominence.    One  is  pacifism:  the 
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idea  that  armament  of  any  kind  is  an 
evil,  that  war  under  practically  all  circum- 
stances is  the  greatest  national  crime. 
Mr.  Bryan  also  stands  for  anti-imperial- 
ism, meaning  the  holding  of  the  Philip- 
pines  until  their  p>eople  are  ripe  for  inde^ 
pendence.  He  has  added  prohibition  to 
his  political  armory,  (iovernnient  owner- 
ship has  been  part  of  his  programme.  He 
has  a  great  detestation  of  corporations 
and  wealth;  anything  that  savors  of  a 
trust,  even  a  "good  trust,"  is  anathema. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  also  extremely  moral,  in  the 
conventional  sense,  and  he  is  also  religious. 
In  a  personal  way,  Mr.  Bryan  is  honest, 
tlioug^  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the 
man  who  once  publicly  acclaimed  and 
fraternized  with  Tammany  Hall  and  who 
wrote  the  "deserving  Democrat"  letter 
has  a  high  conception  of  political  integrity. 

DANIELS  A  REFLECTION  OF  BRYAN 

Mr.  Daniels,  in  all  these  respects,  is  a 
perfect  reflection  of  Mr.  Bryan.  In  sketch- 
ing Mr.  Bryan's  political  portrait  1  have 
sketched  Mr.  Daniels's  also.  What  makes 
his  official  career  an  amazing  study  is 
that  he  has  attempted  to  introduce  all 
these  Bryan  ideas  into  the  American 
Navy.  He  has  never  regarded  the  Navy 
as  a  fighting  machine;  he  has  looked  upcm 
it  as  an  experimental  laboratory  in  which 
to  try  out  his  ideas  of  social  equality — 
of  "democracy."  prohibition,  pacifism, 
government  ownership,  antagonism  to 
wealth*  trust-busting,  personal  morality, 
and  rdigious  revivalism.  In  the  last 
three  years  Mr.  Daniels  has  been  fighting 
the  campaign  of  iS<)6  over  again;  our 
Navy  policy  under  his  guidance  has  in- 
cluded nearly  every  Bryan  doctrine  except 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold. 

Now  democracy,  trust-busting,  S{>cial 
equality,  education,  peace,  government 
ownership  and  operation,  and  a  single 
standard  of  morality  are  all  important 
questions.  Primarily,  however,  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  them.  The  Navy  fulfils  that 
end  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  says  that  the  Union  is 
formed,  among  other  things,  "  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense."  That  is  the 


only  purpose  for  which  we  have  dread- 
naughts,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  If 
their  guns  and  torpedoes  are  not  made  to 
shoot,  and  shoot  to  kill,  we  ought  not  to 
make  them  of  steel,  but  of  papier  mftch6. 
We  may  properly  debate  whether  we  are  to 
have  a  Navy  or  not;  there  can  be  no 
question,  however,  that,  if  we  arc  to  have 
one,  it  should  be  an  efficient  fighting 
machine.  And  the  maintenance  of  fight- 
ing efficiency  means  much  more  to-day 
than  it  meant  a  hundred  years  ago.  We 
have  passed  the  day  when  navies  can  be 
improvised,  or  even  when  a  neglected  fleet 
can  be  hurriedly  made  ready  for  action; 
money  spent  on  a  navy  is  wasted  unless 
that  navy  is  constantly  kept  in  condition 
where  it  is  ready  to  go  to  war  at  a  moment's 
notice.  These  facts  are  fundamental;  it 
seems  rather  absurd  to  insist  upon  them. 
But  Mr.  Daniels  has  not  grasped  this 
primary  truth.  Therein  consists  his  fail- 
ure as  Secretary.  The  Navy  as  a  fighting 
machine  has  not  aroused  his  interest ;  in  his 
eyes  the  Navy  has  not  visualized  itself  as 
ships,  men,  reserves,  ammunition,,  organi- 
zation, g^eral  staff,  and  Urgpt  practice. 

MR.  Daniels's  "great  ambition" 

We  need  not  accept  the  gossip  freely  cir- 
culated in  the  Navy  to  demonstrate  this 
fact;  Mr.  Daniels  himself,  in  numerous 
speeches  and  reports,  has  made  his  position 
clear.  What,  for  example,  is  his  ambition 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy?  "My  great 
ambition,"  he  says,  "is  to  make  the  Navy 
a  great  university  with  college  extension, 
hi.i^h  sch(K)l  extension,  and  primary  exten- 
sion, all  on  board  ship  ....  Every 
ship  should  be  a  school  and  every  officer 
should  be  a  schoolmaster."  Now,  what 
other  Secretary  have  we  ever  had  whose 
"great  ambition"  it  was  to  transform  the 
American  Navy  into  a  floating  uni- 
versity, with  primary,  preparatory,  and 
university  courses?  This  is  no  chance  in- 
spiratk>n;  the  idea  is  almost  a  pathological 
obsession;  Mr.  Daniels  continually  harps 
upon  it.  Most  people,  for  example,  think 
that  the  greatest  present  lack  in  the  Navy 
is  the  absence  of  battle  cruisers,  scouts, 
sea-going  submarines,  and  an  adequate 
personnel.  Not  so  Mr.  Daniels.  "The 
chief  lack  in  the  American  Naw  to-day," 
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hesays.  "is  a  systematic  and  proper  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  men  who  respond  to  our 
calls  to  enlist  in  the  service  and  who  man 
our  ships."  Apparently  the  failure  of  our 
gunners  to  shoot  straight  shocks  Mr. 
Daniels  less  than  their  frequent  failure  to 
spell  correctly  or  their  faulty  penmanship 
and  grammar.  In  his  three  years'  admin- 
istration, what  is  Mr.  Daniels's  achieve- 
ment toward  which  he  looks  back  with 
satisfaction?  In  an  address  before  the 
Naval  War  College  at  Newport — of  all  the 
places  in  the  world — he  recorded  himself  on 
this  point:  "The  most  thankful  day  of  my 
service  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy/'  he  said, 
"was  the  day  when  the  House  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  in  Congress  decided  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  chaplains  from 
twenty-four  to  fifty-two." 

HIS  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  NAVY 

I  quote  these  official  statements,  not  to 
show  disrespect  to  education,  still  less  to  re- 
ligion, but  merely  to  indicate  Mr.  Daniels's 
attitude  toward  hb  job.  For  his  main 
difficulty  is  this  one  of  attitude.  He 
entered  on  his  duties  as  civilian  head  at  a 
critical  time.  His  detractors  usually  com- 
pare the  Daniels  administration  with  the 
administrations  of  his  predecessors;  they 
seek  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  inherited 
an  efficient  navy  and  has  permitted  it  to  go 
to  seed.  This  comparison  is  absurd.  Mr. 
Daniels  usually  defends  himself  by  showing 
that  we  have  a  stronger  fleet  than  under 
President  Taft;  this  defense,  while  the  par- 
ticular point  made  is  true  enough,  has  no 
bearing  on  the  case.  Let  us  disabuse  our 
minds  of  the  idea  that  the  Navy,  under  Mr. 
Danids,  has  gone  to  pieces.  It  was  in 
wretched  condition  when  he  entered  the 
Navy  office.  That  failure  for  which  Mr. 
Daniels  has  been  most  criticized,  for  ex- 
ample, the  cessation  of  target  practice,  is 
chargeable,  not  to  the  NorthCarolinian,  but 
to  Secretary  Meyer.  Our  gunners,  poor  as 
their  shooting  is  now,  do  somewhat  better 
than  they  did  four  years  ago.  It  was  under 
Taft,  not  under  Wilson,  that  the  Navy 
dropped  from  second  to  third  place. 

In  1910,  President  Taft  was  present 
at  an  ostentatious  review  at  New  York, 
making  a  flamboyant  speech,  in  which  he 
congratulated  the  Nation  on  having  its 


fleet  "instantly  ready"  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Captain  Sims  referred  to  this  demonstra- 
tion in  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Naval  Committee.  "There  was 
not  a  man  or  an  officer  or  a  mess  attend- 
ant," he  said,  "who  did  not  know tha,t  this 
was  a  perfectly  fake  mobilization."  Several 
of  the  reserve  ships  had  a  speed  trial  in  the 
harbor;  according  to  the  statement  of  Cap- 
tain Sims,  "they  broke  down  in  all  direc- 
tions." President  Taft's  speech  merdy 
represents  the  kind  of  stuff  that  had  been 
ladled  out  to  us  for  years.  There  has 
hardly  been  a  time,  since  i860,  when  our 
Navy  has  not  been  politidan-ridden. 

OUR    INADEQUATE  NAVY 

The  organization  which  Mr.  Daniels  in- 
herited lacked  all  the  essentials  of  an  effi» 
dent  fighting  fleet.  A  Navy,  to  perform  its 
purpose  in  the  world,  must  have  naval 
bases;  we  had  not  a  single  one  three  years 
ago  and  haven't  any  now.  A  navy  should 
have  a  general  staff — a  centralized  organiza- 
tkm  h«id  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the 
fleet  in  constant  readiness  for  war.  The  Am- 
erican Navy  has  never  had  such  a  head.  It 
needs  men  to  man  its  ships ;  under  President 
Taft  we  had  the  dangerous  custom,  which 
Mr.  Daniels  has  continued,  of  having  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  our  fleet  tied  up,  rot- 
ting at  the  wharves,  because  Congress 
had  refused  to  provide  an  adequate  force. 
We  had  only  a  handful  of  dreadnaughts — 
the  ships  that  ultimatdy  dedde  the  issue  of 
any  struggle;  not  a  single  battle  cruiser, 
which  have  won  the  only  important  sea  en- 
gagements fought  in  the  present  war.  We 
had  only  a  few  submarines,  many  of  which, 
as  subsequent  events  have  disclosed,  will  not 
"sub."  In  other  auxiliary  vessels  needed 
to  make  up  a  well-rounded  fleet — scout 
cruisers,  destroyers,  hospital  ships — our 
Navy  was  ridiculously  inadequate.  We 
simply  had  no  balanced  fighting  force — 
that  is  the  unpleasant  truth;  our  Navy  was 
an  indiscriminate  collection  of  war  vessels, 
some  of  which  were  excellent  examples  of 
marine  architecture,  but  most  of  which 
were  antiquated  and  of  little  fighting  value, 
in  so  far  as  the  first  line  of  battle  was 
concerned.  The  Taft  Administration  had 
done  little  for  the  Navy;  its  building 
programmes,   as   they   were  presented 
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to  Congfcss.  showed  little  oomprehension 

of  our  naval  needs. 

Mr.  Daniels's  position,  however,  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  his  predecessors. 
Their  lives  were  passed  in  comparatively 
quiet  times.  Neither  they,  nor  the  Ameri- 
can people,  had  had  the  startling  illustra- 
tion of  the  significance  of  a  fighting  fleet 
that  we  all  have  gained  from  the  European 
war.  They  did  not  constantly  face  the 
possibility  that  the  United  States  might 
find  itself  at  war  with  the  second  naval  and 
the  first  military  Power  in  the  world.  No 
tremendous  popular  sentiment,  alarmed 
at  the  peril  in  which  the  Nation  suddenly 
found  itself,  demanded  adequate  protec« 
tion.  Mr.  Daniels's  crime  is  not  that  he 
has  let  an  efficient  Navy  deteriorate;  it  is 
that,  with  our  defenseless  condition  ex- 
posed in  all  its  nakedness,  with  the  threat 
of  a  fearful  war  hanging  over  our  heads, 
with  an  aroused  public  sentiment  demand- 
ing instant  action  and  entirely  willing  to 
pay  the  cost,  he  sits  back,  his  face  bathed  in 
perpetual  sunshine,  and,  like  another  Mark 
Tapley,  tdls  us  all  what  a  fine  Navy  we 
have,  gives  out  misleading  information 
concerning  its  condition,  cuts  to  the  quick 
the  recommendations  for  its  improvement 
made  by  his  experienced  advisers,  post- 
pones the  building  of  ships  which  are  al- 
ready authorized,  wastes  his  time  fussing 
with  armor-plate  factories  and  Covern- 
ment  shipbuilding  plants,  and  goes  before 
Congress,  not  to  advocate  a  Navy  com- 
mensurate with  our  needs,  hut  to  persuade 
that  august  body  to  do  about  as  little  as 
it  possibly  can  toward  satisfying  the  pop- 
ular "clamor." 

"holding  congress  down" 

Thus  the  chief  grievance  against  Mr. 
Daniels  is  not  that  he  is  a  positive  in- 
fluence for  evil,  but  that  he  is  not  an  aggres- 
sive force  for  good.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
he  is  the  Navy's  enemy;  it  is  that  he  is  not 
the  Navy's  friend.  He  acts  only  when  a 
national  sensation  explodes — and  then  acts 
just  as  little  as  he  thmks  will  keep  the 
public  quiet.  Mr.  Daniels  can  even  point 
to  excellent  things  he  has  done;  but  he  has 
always  done  them  under  pressure,  as  a 
result  of  constant  nagging.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, his  building  programmes;  his  main 


effort  has  been  invariably  not  to  get  as 

many  ships  as  he  can,  but  to  get  as  few. 
Former  secretaries  have  scandalized  Con- 
gress by  asking  for  more  than  the  legisla- 
tive body  has  had  any  inclination  to  grant. 
To  ask  for  more  than  the  Department 
expected  to  get,  in  full  consciousness  that 
Congress  would  use  the  pruning  knife,  has 
become  a  sanctified  custom.  But  the 
Daniels  administratbn  has  reversed  this 
process.  Mr.  Daniels  usually  asks  for 
fewer  ships  than  Congress  has  been  willing 
to  vote.  I  le  has  made  his  regular  appear- 
ance before  the  Committee,  given  so-and- 
so  as  the  Department's  needs;  then  Con- 
gress has  given  him  more  ships  and  more 
money  than  he  has  requested.  The  legis- 
lative branch  has  not  had  to  hold  Mr. 
Daniels  down;  Mr.  Daniels  has  tried  to 
hold  Congress  down.  Thus,  in  1913,  he 
submitted  estimates  asking  for  fourteen 
ships.  Congress  replied  by  giving  him 
eighteen.  He  had  asked  for  only  three 
submarines,  but  the  legislative  department 
insisted  on  voting  nine.  In  1914 — several 
months  after  the  European  war  had  opened 
— Mr.  Daniels's  new  building  programme 
included  eighteen  vessels.  Congress  re- 
sponded by  providing  for  twenty-seven! 
Instead  of  the  eight  submarines  Mr. 
Daniels  regarded  as  sufficient— and  this 
after  the  Germans  had  shown  their  value — 
Congress  insisted  on  having  eighteen. 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  DEFECT 

He  shows  this  same  attitude  at  every 

opportunity.  lie  does  not  Spend  his 
time  trying  to  do  needed  things,  but  is 
constantly  looking  for  excuses  for  not  doing 
them.  The  Navy  at  present  is  distracted 
over  the  lack  of  men.  "You  can't  get 
them,"  replies  Mr.  Daniels,  "they  won't 
enlist."  Obviouslv  we  cannot  get  them 
unless  we  try — and  Mr.  Daniels  refuses  to 
try.  The  General  Board  insists  on  seven 
capital  ships  this  year.  "Where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  money?"  asks  Mr.  Daniels. 
When  confr<iiitiil  with  the  Nation's  great 
financial  resources,  he  answers  that  our 
shipyards  are  so  occupied  with  work  that 
none  in  the  Government's  interest  will  be 
accepted.  There  you  have  the  man — 
always  pulling  in  the  other  direction,  con- 
stantly heaping  up  obstacles,  instead  of 
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enthusiastically  putting  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  to  redeem  a  bad  situation.  It  is  all, 
as  1  have  said,  a  matter  of  attitude;  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  Navy  as  a  fighting  force. 

All  Mr.  Daniels's  enthusiasms  indicate 
this  same  fundamental  defect.  His  first 
official  report  elaborately  portrays  his  con- 
ception of  American  naval  prowess.  He 
devotes  one  hurried  paragraph  to  new 
construction — two  battleships,  eight  de- 
stroyers, and  three  submarines;  he  then  dis* 
cusses  in  great  detail  the  real  needs  of  the 
Navy.  Mr.  Bryan  himself  might  easily 
have  penned  the  document.  It  is  a  plea 
Jot  "democratization"— for  more  cordial 
relations  between  enlisted  men  and  An- 
napolis graduates;  for  education,  academic 
and  vocational,  it  denounces  the  Steel 
Trust,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  all 
people  who  profit  from  the  manufacture  of 
munititms.  It  calls  upon  our  Government 
to  summon  an  international  conference  for 
the  limitation  of  armaments,  demands  the 
construction  of  a  Government  armor  plant, 
and  announces  Mr.  Daniels's  intention  to 
make  our  navy  yards  great  shipbuilding 
establishments.  But  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  fighting  Navy  receive  practically  no 
attention  from  the  Secretary. 

MR.  DANIELS  VS.  THE  GENERAL  BOARD 

An  episode  that  preceded  the  presenta- 
tion of  one  of  his  annual  reports  showed 
this  same  disinclination  to  rej.;ard  the  Navy 
as  a  matter  of  ships,  men,  and  gunpow- 
der. The  General  Board,  in  its  annual 
report,  had  requested  19,000  new  men. 
According  to  Admiral  Knight,  two  thirds 
of  the  trouble  with  the  Navy  is  accounted 
for  by  its  numerically  inadequate  per- 
sonnel. Congress  goes  on,  year  after  year, 
building  new  ships,  but  making  no  pn^ 
vision  for  crews  to  man  them ;  as  each  new 
dreadnaught  is  commissioned,  the  Navy 
provides  its  crews  by  stripping  older 
vessels  of  their  men,  and  placing  these 
older  vessels,  most  of  which  have  value  for 
lighting  purposes,  in  reserve.  But  Mr. 
Daniels  would  not  listen  to  this  appeal.  He 
ordered  the  General  Board  to  excise  that 
recommendation  from  its  report;  he  in- 
formed them  that  he  would  not  permit  its 
publication  until  this  change  was  made. 
The  aspect  of  Mr.  Daniels,  a  man  who  had 


spent  the  larger  part  of  his  life  in  cross- 
roads politics  and  provincial  journalism, 
ordering  such  men  as  Dewey,  Fiske, 
Badger,  and  Knight  to  rewrite  their  re- 
port is  one  that  arouses  little  enthusiasm 
in  patriotic  Americans.  This  q>isode  has 
figured  much  in  general  discussions  of  Mr. 
Daniels's  career;  he  has  himself  denied  it  or 
pleaded  a  faulty  memory ;  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  Admiral  Badger's 
recent  testimony  before  the  House  Oxn- 
mittee  will  find  that  the  proceeding  is  a 
historic  fact. 

Instead  of  listening  to  advisers  like  these 
"naval  statesmen,"  to  use  Mr.  Danids's 
own  repression,  he  started  gaily  riding 
his  several  hobby-horses.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  t>oarded  a  battleship,  he  usually 
hurried  past  the  officers  and  made  fur  the 
headquarters  of  the  enlisted  men. 

"  How  do  your  afficers  treat  you?"  he 
would  ask. 

"All  right,"  the  men  would  answer. 

"That's  good.  But  if  they  don't,  you 
come  straight  to  me!" 

COMPULSORY  INSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Daniels  apparently  had  an  obsession 
that  American  naval  ofticers  were  abusing 
their  subordinates.    His  implication  was 
an  insult  that  made  practically  every 
officer  in  the  Navy  his  enemy.    His  sug- 
gestion that  the  men  rush  to  him  with  their 
complaints  meant,  of  course,   the  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  discipline  on 
shipboard.   But  this  was  "democratiza- 
tion"; it  was  Bryanism  let  loose  in  the 
Navy.    The  officers  were  "classes";  the 
men  were  "masses."    Acting  on  the  same 
idea  Mr.  Daniels  at  once  began  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  the  bluejackets. 
It  was  his  sacred  job,  he  thought,  to 
remedy  their  deficiencies  of  education. 
For  years  the  enlisted  man  had  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  in  the  Navy;  the  only 
change  that  Mr.  Daniels  introduced  was  to 
make  this  instruction  "  compulsory."  Thus 
for  a  certain  period  every  day  the  mel- 
ancholy  jackies — many   of   whom  had 
enlisted  for  the  express  purpose  of  leaving 
school — ^were  lined  up  for  spelling  bees,  for 
lessons  in  "  jogafy"  and  long  division.  The 
officers,  in  one  unanimous  chorus,  com- 
plained that  this  instruction  interfered 
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with  essential  lessons  in  gun  pointing,  range 
finding,  and  other  brutal  details  of  practical 
warfare;  but  to  no  purpose.  Similarly, 
Mr.  Danids  began  establishing  vocational 
schools.  The  Navy  found  its  real  occupa- 
tion, he  thought,  in  teaching  sailors 
stenography,  bookkeeping,  carpentry, 
plumbing,  blacksmithing.  electrical  en- 
gineering and  other  trades  that  would 
prove  useful  when  they  returned  to  civil 
life.  Mr.  Daniels  also  informed  the  en- 
listed men  that  each  one  "carried  an 
admiral's  star  in  his  ditty  box."  Such  was 
hb  way  of  saying  that  he  purposed  to  make 
it  possible  for  every  worthy  bluejacket  to 
rise  in  the  ranks,  and  even  to  reach  the 
highest  command.  The  Nation  applauded 
this  "reform,"  and  properly.  The  idea 
appealed  to  every  one's  Americanism. 

NEW  OLD  "reforms" 

The  only  mistake  we  made  was  in 
thinking  that  Mr.  Daniels's  proposition  was 
something  new.  But  it  was  not  new  at  all. 
Admiral  Vreeland,  one  of  the  best  of  our 
high  officers,  started  his  career  as  a  blue- 
jacket, and  nearly  every  ship  contains 
officers  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  The 
law  had  long  provided  that  six  enlisted  men 
a  year  could  be  admitted  to  Annapolis; 
wbAt  Mr.  Danids  did — and  he  is  entitled  to 
praise  for  doing  it — was  to  increase  this 
number  to  fifteen.  Only  eight  men  quali- 
fied last  year;  therefore,  the  quota  stip- 
ulated long  before  Mr.  Daniels's  time  had 
appwently  worked  little  injustice.  Still, 
the  increase  was  an  excellent  thing;  the 
only  criticism  is  that  Mr.  Daniels's  ex- 
travagant manner  of  talking  has  conveyed 
the  impresskm  that,  in  accoidanoe  with  his 
policy  of  "democratization,"  he  had  burst 
the  bond  of  caste  that  had  for  years  con- 
fined the  ambitions  of  the  bluejacket  to  the 
forecastle. 

This  democratization  policy  angered  the 
officers,  because  it  tended  to  destroy 
discipline  and  interfered  with  the  training 
of  the  men  in  seamanship.  But  the  saddest 
commentary  on  this  "reform"  has  been 
furnished  by  the  men  themselves.  They 
have  keenly  resented  Mr.  Daniels's  med- 
dlesomeness. An  episode  on  board  one  of 
ihe  battleships  that  was  stationed  at  Vera 
Cruz  disclosed  not  only  Mr.  Daniels's 


unpopularity  but  the  demoralization  that 
has  resulted  from  his  stewardship.  In  the 
course  of  an  entertainment  one  evening, 
Mr.  Daniels's  picture  was  thrown  on  the 
screen.  The  enlisted  men  heartily  hissed 
it.  The  Navy  has  known  no  such  shocking 
episode  as  this  in  recent  years. 

HIS  FLAN  FOR  GOVERNMENT  SHIFYARDS 

So  much  for  "democracy";  how  about 
Mr.  Daniels's  trust-busting  campaign? 
Here  again  the  genius  of  Mr.  Bryan  over- 
shadows the  Navy.  Mr.  Daniels  im- 
mediatdy  took  the  positkm  that  profit- 
making  on  war  materials  was  a  crime.  The 
munition-traffickers  must  be  scourged  out 
of  the  Navy.  The  Government  spent,  say, 
>75,ooo,ooo  on  new  construction  a  year — 
battleships,  destroyers,  submarines,  auxil- 
iary vessels.  Why  should  private  ship- 
builders do  this  #ork?  Why  should  not 
the  Government  do  the  work  itself?  The 
question,  as  Mr.  Daniels  saw  it,  jumping 
fresh  from  the  stump  into  the  Secretary'? 
chair,  was  exceedingly  simple.  He  saw 
that  the  Government  owned  seven  or 
eight  "first  class"  navy  yards.  Only  one 
— that  at  New  York — had  the  equipment 
for  building  a  capital  ship.  How  simple! 
Just  spend  a  few  million  <k>llars  on  the  rest ; 
Uncle  Sam  would  then  have  at  least  half  a 
dozen  fine  shipbuilding  yards,  and  could  do 
all  his  own  work.  A  splendid  experiment 
in  Government  ownership,  the  very  thing 
Mr.  Bryan  and  his  party  had  bieen  preach- 
ing for  years!  However,  had  Mr.  Daniels 
investigated  a  little  further,  he  would  have 
had  additional  light.  I  hese  so-called  navy 
yards,  he  would  have  discovered,  were  a 
standing  reproach  to  American  pditlcal 
institutions.  They  are  monuments  to  that 
kind  of  political  graft  which  has  becf)mc 
familiarly  known  as  "pork."  I  heir  chief 
purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  dis- 
tributing federal  money  in  Ccmgressional 
and  Senatorial  districts.  Far  from  im- 
proving our  naval  efficiency,  these  yards 
are  a  standing  menace  to  naval  efficiency. 
It  is  necessary  only  to  say  that  only  one — 
that  at  Puget  Sound — has  a  channel  deep 
enough  to  admit  our  first-class  ships  at  all 
times,  to  show  the  great  crime  we  are  daily 
committing  in  retaining  them.  The  en- 
lightened admirals  of  the  Navy  have  many 
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times  attempted  to  persuade  Congress  to 
close  the  navy  yards  and  build  two  or  three 
real  naval  bases,  but  unsuccessfully.  The 
question  was  acute  when  Mr.  Daniels  came 
in.  Mr.  Secretary  Meyer  had  raised  the 
issue  in  his  reports  and  had  closed  two  of 
the  most  worthless  naval  stations,  those  at 
New  Orleans  and  Pensacola.  When  Mr. 
Daniels  entered  office,  he  found  awaiting 
him  a  recently  completed  report  d  the 
Joint  Army  and  Naval  Board — a  body 
which  comprises  the  greatest  strategists  in 
both  services — which  exhaustively  treated 
the  navy  yard  situation,  recommended 
that  nearly  all  the  existing  stations  be 
dosed,  and  that  five  great  naval  bases, 
three  on  the  Atlantic  and  two  on  the 
Pacific,  be  established.  Instead  of  adopt- 
ing this  expert  advice,  Mr.  Daniels  called 
upon  Congress  to  spmd  more  millions  on 
these  useless  stations  and  make  each  one  a 
shipbuilding  yard. 

.  DELAY  IN  BUILDING  AUTHORIZED  SHIPS 

This  navy  yard  outrage  is  a  long-stand- 
ing one;  1  do  not  purpose  to  go  into  all  the 
malodorous  details  again.  .Mr.  Daniels 
has  simply  made  it  worse  than  before,  l  ie 
has  Bryanized  this  department  of  naval 
alTaifS  as  all  the  others.  Let  us  consider 
how  his  fondness  for  these  outworn  naval 
stations  has  affected  our  naval  efficiency  at 
this  critical  period.  For  the  last  two  years 
navy  men,  the  public,  and  the  newspapers 
have  been  crying  for  more  ships.  We  must 
have  ships;  the  earlier  we  can  get  them  the 
better.  Congress,  in  the  early  part  of  1915 
— a  year  and  a  half  ago — authorized  the 
construction  of  two  superdreadnaughts. 
These  vessels,  according  to  the  plans,  will 
be  about  the  most  powerful  warships  afloat. 
Added  to  the  Navy  now,  or  a  year  from 
now,  they  would  enormously  increase  its 
fighting  strength.  But  Mr.  Daniels  has 
not  yet  b^n  building  them;  only  within  a 
few  weeks  has  he  awarded  the  contracts. 
Had  these  ships  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  builder  and  made  an  emergency 
order — and  the  country's  critical  condition 
would  have  justified  such  action^both 
ships  would  now  have  been  launched  and 
could  have  been  commissioned  next  spring. 
But  Mr.  Daniels,  although  facing  a  Euro- 
pean war,   has  done   nothing.  Why? 


Simply  because  he  was  determined  to  build 

these  vessels  in  Government  >'ards.  The 
welfare  of  the  Nation  could  wait  on  one  of 
his  experiments  in  Government  ownership. 
One  of  these  ships  is  to  be  built  at  the  New 
York  navy  yard.  But  the  slip  at  that 
station  is  already  occupied  by  the  New 
Mexico.  Not  until  that  vessel  is  launched 
can  the  keel  of  this  new  dread  naught, 
authorized  more  than  a  year  ago,  be  hud. 
The  construction  will  be  much  slower  than 
if  built  by  private  contract;  and  the  cost,  if 
it  follows  other  precedents,  will  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  a  privately 
constructed  vessel. 

THE  FOI.LY  OF"  BATTLESHIP  NO.  44 

Mr.  Daniels  has  decided  to  build  the 
other  :9i3  dreadnaught  at  the  Mare  Island 
navy  yanl  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Thb 
yard  has  never  built  a  dreadnaught  and  has 
no  facilities  for  building  one.  Practically 
all  the  materials  must  be  freighted  from  the 
East  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  naturally  greatly 
increasing  the  cost.  But  New  York  has 
its  "pap"  in  dreadnaught  No.  43;  it  is  only 
fair,  according  to  the  Daniels  philosophy, 
that  California  should  have  its  "slice"  in 
dreadnaught  No.  44. 

But  Secretary  Daniels's  new  dread- 
naught will  be  the  first  that  has  ever  been 
in  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard,  for  the  large 
ships  cannot  negotiate  this  channel  even  at 
high  tide.  We  all  remember  how  Robinson 
Crusoe  built  a  boat  and  then  discovered 
that  he  couldn't  get  it  to  deep  water. 
Battleship  No.  44  will  present  a  similar 
problem  to  Mr.  Daniels.  With  its  heavy 
weights,  said  Admiral  Badger  before  the 
House  Committee,  it  will  not  be  able  to 
leave  the  navy  yard.  Either  the  Depart- 
ment will  have  to  take  ii  elsewhere  to  in- 
stall its  armament  and  other  fittings  or  we 
shall  have  to  spend  a  large  sum  dredging  a 
new  and  deep  channel  to  it.  Thb  latter 
recourse  will  be  only  temporary,  as  the 
Mare  Island  channel  silts  up  again  almost 
as  soon  as  it  is  dredged.  These  two  ves- 
sels, which  the  Navy  sorely  needs,  will 
probably  not  be  finished  until  1919;  given 
to  private  contractors,  with  orders  to 
rush  construction,  they  could  have  been 
made  ready  next  year. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  armor-plate. 
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The  proposed  Government  factory  to  make 
it  Mr.  Daniels  evidently  plans  as  his  lasting 

monument.    The  proposition,  extremely 
plausible  on  the  surface,  is  precisely  the 
sort  to  impress  a  superficial  mind.  Indeed, 
hardly  had  Mr.  Daniels  reached  Washing- 
ton before  he  began  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  a  federal  armor  plant.    But  this  project 
was   not  new.    Several  secretaries  pre- 
ceding Mr.  Daniels  have  suspected  that  the 
armor  manufacturers  were  robbing  Unde 
Sam.   They  had  hit  upon  his  own  solution 
of  the  problem:  a  federal  armor  factory. 
None,  however,  had  carried  the  proposi- 
tion through.    Mr.  Daniels  assumes  that 
cor|x>rati(m  influence  smothered  them; 
probably  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the 
infinite  complexity  of  the  problem  may 
have  furnished  the  real  difficulties.  Mr. 
Daniels  sees  things  in  their  simplest  out- 
lines; thus  the  remedy  for  excessive  charges 
for  armor-plate  took  the  form  of  a  Govern* 
ment  factory.   But  Government  manu- 
facture of  war  munitions  is  not  so  simple  as 
it  first  appears.     European  governments 
have  at  times  discussed  government  armor 
factories,  but  all  liave  abandoned  the  idea. 

THE   ARMOR-PLATE  QUESTION 

The  fact  remains  that  the  United  States, 
despite  the  trust,  buys  its  armor  at  a 
lower  price  than  any  other  nation,  and  that 
the  one  country  that  does  maintain  a  gov- 
ernment plant,  Japan,  pays  higher  prices 
for  armor  than  we  do.  But  1  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  the  question  here,  for  it  is 
too  intricate.  Whether  we  shoirid  adopt 
this  particular  form  of  government  owner- 
ship ultimately,  one  point  is  clear:  we  have 
no  time  to  waste  over  it  now.  Our  pressing 
need  is  not  for  an  armor  factory,  but  for 
armor.  After  the  Secretary  has  equipped 
the  Navy  with  men,  ships,  and  ammunition, 
the  time  may  come  when  he  can  turn  his 
attention  to  Government  munition  fac- 
tories. Then  the  question  can  be  dis^ 
cussed  on  its  merits. 

"There  is  nothing  the* matter  with  our 
Navy,"  says  Mr.  Daniels— J  quote  from  his 
speech  before  the  Navy  League,  June  8, 
1914;  ""there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
our  discipline;  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  our  splendid  pereonnel ;  there  is  a  great 
deal  the  matter  with  the  public  view- 


point." That  sentence  gives  a  picture  of 

Mr.  Daniels's  deficiencies.  The  trouble  is 
not  with  him  or  with  the  Navy — the 
trouble  is  with  us.  Unfortunately  public 
attention  has  focussed  largely  upon  one  of 
Mr.  Daniels's  official  act»— 4he  abolition 
of  the  wine  mess  on  shipboard.  The  pul> 
lie  knows  Mr.  Daniels  chiefly  as  the  "pro- 
hibition crank"  who  has  abolished  rum. 

THE  WINE  MESS  QUESTION 

My  own  conviction  is  that  this  abol- 
ition is  Mr.  Daniels's  one  important  con- 
tribution to  naval  efficiency.  His  man- 
ner of  issuing  his  order  was  offensive,  in 
*  that  it  conveyed  the  false  impression  that 
drunkenness  was  a  common  vice  among 
naval  officers;  no  one,  however,  who  has 
studied  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system,  and  especially  upon  the  faculties 
of  perception,  attention,  steadiness,  en- 
durance, clearness  of  viston,  and  mental 
and  muscular  codrdinatu>n  can  well  believe 
that  alcohol,  even  in  moderate  amounts,  is 
a  desirable  element  in  the  making  of  a 
naval  officer.  The  mechanism  of  a  battle- 
ship is  as  delicate  and  as  easily  dislocated 
as  that  of  a  watch;  certainly  when  rail- 
roads, in  the  interest  of  saving  human  life, 
forbid  their  engineers  from  drinking,  either 
off  or  on  duty,  and  when  large  employers, 
purely  as  a  matter  of  efficiency,  are  every- 
where eliminating  men  with  alcoholic  in- 
clinations, the  American  people  are  justi- 
fied in  removing  this  standing  menace  from 
the  officer's  locker.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
morality  or  of  religion;  it  is  purely  a 
question  of  efficiency.  Anything  that 
makes  the  Navy  a  better  fighting  force  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction;  since  the  wine 
mess  order  does  increase  fighting  strength, 
or  at  least  has  that  tendency,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing.  Very  likely  Mr.  Daniels's 
motive  in  this  instance  was  simply  fanati- 
cism— merely  an  extension  of  the  North 
Carolina  prohibition  campaign  into  the 
Navy;  the  scientific  laboratory,  however, 
indorses  Mr.  Daniels  in  this  particular 
reform  that  he  has  brought  about. 

But  Mr.  Daniels  has  not  worked  toward 
efficiency  in  his  other  spectacular  per- 
formances. His  attitude  from  ihe  first,  as 
quoted  above,  is  that  "there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  Navy."  A  man 
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suffering  from  such  a  delusion  can  do 
nothing  for  our  sea  defenses.  The  time  has 
arrived  in  American  history  when  we  must 
abandon  our  make-believe  Navy,  and 
organize  it  on  modem  lines.  We  iniist 
have  a  powerful  force  in  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  strong  enough  to  mert  any 
enemies  than  can  possibly  be  foreseen,  and 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  readiness  for 
eventualities.  When  this  idea  is  put  up  to 
Mr.  Daniels  he  replies  that  ^  ship  for  ship 
and  man  for  man,"  we  have  the  finest  Navy 
in  the  worid.  We  say  that  the  Atlantic 
fleet — our  only  organization  that  makes 
any  pretense  at  etliciency — is  short  5,000 
men,  and  that  valuable  fighting  units  are 
going  to  ruin  at  the  docks  because  they 
have  no  men  to  man  them.  In  reply  we 
get  a  spread-eagle  speech '  about  the 
wonderful  showing  our  Navy  made  in  the 
Spanish  Wai^hough  everybody  knows 
that,  at  the  Battle  of  Santiago,  we  fired 
about  6,000  projectiles  and  scored  12  3  hits! 
We  accuse  Mr.  Daniels  of  recommending 
inadequate  building  programmes — of  a 
lack  of  interest  in  dreadnaughts,  battle 
cruisers,  and  submarines.  His  answer  is 
that  the  Wilson  Administration  has  voted 
more  new  ships  than  did  Mr.  Taft's.  We 
say  that  Mr.  Daniels  has  neglected  target 
practice;  his  answer  is  that  Mr.  Meyer 
neglected  target  practice  also.  We  be- 
come angry  over  the  crippled  condition  of 
our  submarines;  in  reply  Mr.  Daniels  gives 
out  a  statement  describing  a  remarkable 
cruise  made  by  the  submarine  fleet  from 
New  Orleans  to  New  York,  omitting  the 
factthattwoof  the  submarines  he  mentions 
•were  towed  and  that  four  did  not  make 
the  voyape  from  NewOrleans  but  joined  the 
fleet  at  Annapolis.  We  make  the  general 
charge  that  the  Navy,  as  a  fighting  force, 
is  entirely  inadequate;  he  replies  that  the 
Republicans  are  to  blame.  We  say  that 
discipline  has  deteriorated,  that  officers  and 
men  are  in  almost  open  rebellion  against 
the  Washington  authorities;  Mr.  Daniels's 
answer  is  that  the  Navy  has  become  a 
"great  university"  and,  for  the  first  time* 


"democratic."  And  so  on.  His  attitude 

is  negative,  exculpatory,  instead  of  aggres- 
sive, "forward  looking."    From  whatever 
angle  we  regard  the  Secretary,  we  come  | 
lack  to  the  familiar  fact,  as  manifest  now 
as  on  the  day  when  he  took  oflSce.  that  lie  { 
has  little  interest  in  the  Navy  as  a  navy.  < 
that  he  regards  it  rather  as  an  opportunity  ! 
for  the  exploitation  of  Daniels  and  the 
tenets  of  the  Bryan  stripe  of  democracy. 
His  official  career  is  an  example  of  the  ! 
danger  of  treating  great  public  matters 
sentimentally  and  demagogically. 

In  1904,  the  British  Navy  presented 
certain  resemblances  to  the  American 
fleet  of  the  present  time.  For  a  genera- 
tion, although  the  British  people  never 
suspected  the  fact,  inefficiency  had  ruled 
in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  servia:. 
Just  as  President  Taft  entertained  us  with 
absurd  speeches  about  our  naval  efficiency, 
so  English  politicians  had  fed  the  people 
with  splendid  stories  about  the  mistress 
of  the  seas.  1  he  navy  was  ornamental,  a 
comfortable  nesting-place  for  second  sons 
and  social  favorites;  its  fighting  stiength. 
however,  was  a  consideration  that  was 
little  regarded. 

Then,  in  1904,  a  great  naval  genius, 
Sir  John  Fisher,  became  First  Sea  Lord. 
Admiral  Fisher  had  only  one  interest  in 
the  British  Navy— and  that  was  as  a  navy 
that  was  constantly  prepared  for  war. 
With  a  few  sledge-hammer  blows  he  de- 
stroyed its  antiquated  organization,  sent 
about  140  useless  vessels  to  the  scrap  heap, 
made  the  North  Sea  the  main  headquartos 
of  the  fighting  ships  instead  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  instituted  two  new  typ>e5 
of  war  vessels,  the  dreadnaught  and  the 
battle  cruiser.  He  thus  modernized  not  , 
only  the  British  Navy,  but  every  other  I 
navy.  England  is  now  reaping  the  fruits 
of  l.ord  Fisher's  labors.  The  historian 
will  point  to  his  reforms  of  1904  as  the 
forces  that  really  saved  the  British  Empire. 
The  United  States  should  profit  from  this  | 
experience.  Our. Navy  needs,  at  its  h«id,  ' 
the  inspiration  of  a  Fisher. 
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THE  WESTERN  FRONT 


SPRING  in  the  western  theatre  of  war  again,  as 
was  the  case  hut  year,  found  the  initiative 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  They  desired,  first,  to 
capture  the  French  pusition  of  Verdun,  which  con- 
trols the  line  of  the  Meuse  River.  The  French, 
however,  icsolttteiy  lefused  to  be  driven  back  and,  in 


the  first  weeks  after  the  launching  of  the  great  German 
attack  at  Verdun,  managed  to  make  good  their 
ground.  To  the  hammering  of  the  most  powerful 
heavy  artillfry  ever  brought  inin  action,  and  the  per- 
sistent assaults  of  the  machine-like  German  infantry, 
the  Fiench  with  equal  penisteooe  opposed  their  own 
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incomparable  foot  soldiers  and  the  barrier  fire  of  iheir 
field  guns.  The  Germans  swung  their  attacks  from 
one  side  of  the  Meuse  River  to  the  other,  north  of 
Verdun,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  main  line  of  tlie 
heights  from  Vaux,  east  of  the  Meuse,  to  Avocourt, 
west  of  the  Meuse,  on  which  the  French  defense 
centres.  Along  this  line  since  the  21st  of  February 
the  most  desperate  battle  of  the  war  and  of  all  wars 
was  fought.  The  Gernmis  readied  the  edge  of  the 
main  French  position  but  there  they  were  held  until 
the  end  of  May.  The  French  tried  a  general  counter- 
olTensive  in  the  first  part  of  May  but  were  thrown 
back.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  French 
were  called  upon  to  defend  Verdun  to  the  utmost, 
they  withdrew  troops  from  the  vicinity  of  Arras  and 
the  British  front,  whereupon  the  British  took  over 
these  positions,  thereby  extending  their  own  lines  by 
a  total  of  twenty  niilts.  Some  demonstrations  made 
by  the  British  were  immediately  checked  in  vigorous 
counter-attacks  by  the  Germans  akmgtlieirhowaiea 
from  Ypres  to  Albert.  No  gain  of  any  consequence 
for  either  side  resulted  from  any  of  these  attacks. 
During  April  and  Ihe  first  part  of  May,  in  addition  to 
the  great  masses  of  German  troops  held  in  the  Verdun 
theatre,  German  infantry  and  artillery  began  to  ap- 
pear in  Belgium  en  route  for  the  British  front.  By  the 
middle  of  May  these  were  all  in  position  and  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Germans  against  the  British  front  began 
to  take  on  a  serious  aspect.  We  then  found  the  Ger- 
mans attacking  at  both  ends  of  i.neir  strategic  front  in 
this  theatre.  On  previous  occasions  the  Germans  have 
carried  out  this  same  manoravre  with  a  view  to  an 
eventual  dircLt  attack  ap.iinst  the  centre  of  the  hostile 
position.  In  this  latest  case,  they  h  ive  found  \'erdun 
a  tremendously  hard  nut  to  crack  and,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  a  thoroughly  efficient  military  organization, 
a  second  phase  of  the  operations  has  been  put  into 
effect.  This  aims  to  make  the  British  in  the  west  and 
the  French  in  the  east  concentrate  on  the  extreme 
ends  of  their  lines,  tlierehy  weakening  1  he  centre  in  the 
area  from  Comj)i^gne  to  Kheims.  Should  the  Ger- 
mans succeed  m  forcing  their  opponents  into  this 
manceuvre  thw  will  attack  the  stntegic  centre  on 
either  side  of  Soissons  with  a  view  to  sptttthig  the 
British  and  French  forces  apart  fro  n  each  other.  The 
French  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  move  just  as 
well  as  their  adversaries,  but  to  meet  it  they  were  in  a 
predicament.  Th^  long  ago  estimated  that  this 
spring  would  find  neariy  all  their  available  reserves 
placed  on  the  lines,  but  at  the  same  time  they  ex- 

Eected,  or  rather  hoped,  that  the  British  would  be 
eepiniL^  tlicir  own  units  well  fdled  with  men.  in 
England,  however,  due  to  various  exigencies  and  to 
the  delay  in  receiving  small  arms  contracted  for  from 
American  manufacturers,  the  recruiting  was  not  only 
cut  down  but  it  was  also  necessary  to  keep  large 
bodies  of  troops  at  home  which  could  not  be  sent 
abroad.  The  result  was  that  during  April  and  May 
the  British  troops  on  the  continent  have  lost  in  total 
effective  strength.  Consequently,  with  the  French 
pressed  for  men,  with  the  British  temporarily  unable 
toauRment  their  forces,  and  with  thelu-rman  tr<K)ps 
Well  equipped  and  well  versed  in  a  war  of  manoruvre, 
the  German  Staff  tried  hard  to  force  the  French  out 
of  their  trenches  and  to  bring  on  a  great  battle  in 
the  open.  The  experience  of  two  months  proved 
this  to  be  a  most  difficult  object  to  attain. 

THE  TURK  IN  ASIA 

THE  impetuous  rush  of  the  Grand  Duke  west  of 
Erzenim  soon  came  to  a  5top  because  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  keeping  up  supplies.  Trebizond, 
the  important  Turkish  port  on  the  Black  Sesj  was 


occupied  by  the  Russians,  an  event  which  was  sure  to 
follow  the  Russian  occujpation  of  Erzerum.  The  high 
road  between  the  two  aties  thus  opened  was  menaced 

afong  a  great  part  of  its  length  by  Turkish  mounted 
forces.  In  the  north  the  Turks,  with  prodigious  effort, 
sent  forward  troops  and  supplies  via  Angora  and  Sivas 
to  the  vicinity  of  trzingan.  In  this  area  military 
operations  took  place  during  the  first  part  of  Miy 
which  checked  llie  Russians  and  drove  them  back  to> 
ward  Erzerum.  The  Turkish  oounter'Offensive  was 
effective  to  the  northeast  of  EniBgan  as  far  as  the 
Chorok  River,  which  flows  along  the  southern  sk>pe  of 
the  Pontine  Alottntains  rimming  the  Black  Sea.  la 
this  northern  area  of  the  Russo-TurkUh  campaign,  the 
Turks,  at  the  first  of  June,  were  barely  holding  their 
own.  In  -Mesopotamia,  while  the  Turkish  forces 
were  accomplishing  the  capture  of  General  Town- 
shend's  British  force  at  Kut-el-Amara,  the  Russians 
busied  themselves  in  transporting  troops  and  supplies 
from  I  abriz  to  the  Lake  Urumiah,  district  and  to  Van 
and  Bitlis,  with  a  view  to  a  move  against  the  Bagdad 
Railway  near  Mosul.  This  objective,  if  successful, 
would  entirely  isolate  any  Turkish  forces  that  might 
be  operating  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Russians,  ad- 
vanang  against  the  Bagdad  Railway,  had  reached  the 
mountains  about  to  miles  northeast  of  Mosul  during 
the  first  part  of  May.  Against  them  the  Ottoman 
army  held  the  passes  and  maintained  heavy  reserves 
ready  to  strike  the  invaders  should  they  succeed  in 
forcing  their  way  through.  In  this  local  theatre  the 
test  of  battle  is  necessary  to  determine  wliat  the 
strategic  result  will  be.  West  of  Kermanshah.  ot»  the 
road  to  Bagdad,  the  Russians  were  also  advancing; 
this  c(jlumn  supplied  by  way  of  the  southern  ports  of 
llic  (Caspian  Sea  I  it-re,  also,  the  Slavs  had  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  mountain  line  east  of  Bagdad,  but 
again  the  Turks  concentrated  in  force  and  calmly 
awaited  their  approach.  The  Russian  columns  were 
widely  separated  into  four  distinct  elements,  no  one  of 
which  was  able  to  support  another.  The  Turks  were 
separated  into  two  principal  groups;  namely,  the 
gioup  west  of  Erzerum  and  the  group  around  Mosid 
and  the  Ti^is  River.  The  former  iiad  no  railraads 
dose  to  ft,  but  its  tines  of  communtearion  Tcached  oi> 
rectly  behind  it:  the  latter  was  connected  and  united 
by  the  Bagdad  Railway  alopR  its  entire  strategic  front. 
The  German  general,  Liman  v<>n  Sanders,  in  April, 
took  command  of  the  I  urkish  army  in  this  theatre. 
The  advance  of  the  Russian  armies  under  the  Giand 
Duke  into  /Xsiatic  Turkey  was  as  impetuous  as  was 
his  advance  into  tiie  Carpathians  a  year  ago.  His 
trfx)ps  were  being  scattered  in  a  dangerous  manner, 
if  they  cross  the  mountains  toward  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way in  widely  separated  columns,  the  Turks  will  have 
an  excellent  chance  to  pounce  on  one  of  them  with 
concentrated  forces  very  much  as  the  AttStrians  «  yes* 
ago  fell  upon  the  Russians  in  the  Carpathians.  That 
theOttoni.in  army,  under  the  same  strong  leadership, 
willquick!\  a\ail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity 
teems  probable.  The  British,  since  their  defeat  and 
the  capture  of  their  force  at  Kut-el-Amara,  have  been 
content  to  remain  on  the  defensi\c  in  the  lower 
Tigris,  l  o  the  end  of  .May  they  had  given  no  sign  of 
resuming  the  offensive.  To  do  so  with  any  hope  Ol 
success  will  require  greatly  augmented  forces. 

Against  the  Suez  Canal  the  Turks  still  kept  up  their 
threat,  and  !hi  ir  railroad  building  and  general  prepara- 
tions went  steadily  on  in  that  theatre.  I  here  were 
frecjULiii  bm.ill  comhats  between  (niil\in^j  tielach- 
mentsof  i  urksand  British,  but  nothingof  importance 
fKcurred  during  the  spring  months.  The  revolt  of  the 
tribesmen  in  western  Egypt  continued  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  desultory  fighting  took  place  in 
that  area. 
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ITALY  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE 


SINCE  her  entrance  into  the  war  in  May,  191$, 
Italy  has  attempted  to  anume  the  offensive 

and  maintain  it  on  all  pa  rts  of  her  frontier.  The  most 
decisive  part  of  the  Austro-ltalian  line  is  the  Tyrolean 
salient,  which  projects  into  Italy  like  a  grc.it  stone- 
walled bastion.  Through  the  middle  of  it  leads  the 
valley  of  the  Adige  River,  which  furnishes  easy  accctt 
to  the  fertile  vall^  ol  the  Po  and  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  Italy,  when  the  Italians  at  the  bcgi nning  of 
the  war  found  that  no  advance  could  be  m.ule  in  this 
place  they  prepared  this  sector  of  their  front  for  de- 
fense and  shifted  their  main  offense  to  the  eastern 
frontier  against  the  line  of  the  Isonzo  River.  Great 
attacks  were  made  in  the  area  near  Gorizia  in  an  at- 
tempt to  take  the  Istrian  Peninsula  with  the  im- 
portant city  of  Triest.  While  the  accomplishment 
of  this  objeit  woulj  hive  given  Italy  little  strategic 
advantage,  it  would  have  given  heart  to  the  Italian 
people  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  was,  more- 
over, the  only  place  where  the  Italians  could  hope  for 
any  measure  m  apparently  rapid  success.  But  here 
again  they  were  eventu.iliy  thrown  back  with  very 
heavy  losses.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the 
Italians  jumped  across  the  political  frontier  in  practi- 
cally all  places,  thty^  were  securely  held  at  all  points  as 
soon  as  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Austrian  main 
lines  of  defense.  Sinrf  ihi-  beginning  this  battle  front 
h  is  changed  less  than  any  other,  even  the  1  rench.  In 
the  first  p.trt  of  May,  lo'fj.  the  Austrians,  who  had 
moved  strong  forces  into  the  Tyrol,  began  a  de- 
lennioed  attack  against  the  Italians  in  the  southern 


apex  of  that  salient,  while  force  was  exerted  all  along 
the  frontier  to  hold  the  Italians  to  other  poeittonM 

Considerable  headway  was  made  at  once  against  the 
Italian  outlying  positions  and,  by  the  middle  of  May, 
the  general  iimMiTicnt  began  to  take  un  the  appear- 
ance of  a  main  attack.  I  he  greatest  power  was  de- 
veloped in  the  southern  Tjmol.  This  is  the  critical 
point  for  the  Italians  baeanse.  if  an  Austrian  offensive 
move  is  once  successful  in  taking  Verona  and  ex- 
tending across  to  the  Adriatic,  all  the  Italian  army 
deployed  along  the  eastern  frontier  would  be  cut  otT. 
1  aken  in  connection  with  the  great  German  offensive 
against  France,  theAustrian  move,  if  successful,  would 
be  designed  to  capture  Milan,  the  great  centre  of  com- 
munications for  northern  Italy,  and  Turin,  the  con- 
centration point  for  an  attack  against  France's 
Italian  frontier.  This  latter  line  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  surmount  as  any  other  along  the  .Xlps  Mountains, 
but  a  determined  attack  against  it  and  in  the  direction 
of  Nice  would  make  the  French  detach  stroog  forces 
from  their  northern  army  for  its  protection,  should 
Austria  be  sucLcssful  in  an  offensive  campaign  against 
Italy,  her  troops  would  then  be  used  against  France  s 
back  door  in  the  same  way  that  the  treaty  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  intended  that  the  troops  of  Italy 
should  be  used  in  case  of  war  with  France.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  war  bep.tn  Italv,  diirinR  the  mooth 
of  May,  was  forced  to  assume  the  defensisc  while  the 
Austrians  were  searching  out  Italian  lines  heavy 
attacks,  particularly  south  of  Roveredo,  in  an  attempt 
to  find  a  place  weak  enough  to  break  through. 
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THE  EASTERN  FRONT 


ONE  year  ago,  on  May  ist,  the  Teutonic  cam- 
paign against  Russia  was  ushered  in  and.  by 
the  middle  of  the  month,  was  well  under  way.  Ouiw 
ing  the  present  year,  up  to  June.  th«  eastern 
front  has  been  one  of  the  quietest  places  in  all  the 
areas  of  war.  The  opposing  lines  stand  virtually 
where  they  did  at  the  end  of  last  summer's  campaign. 
For  brief  periods  in  the  spring  the  Russians  took  the 
offensive  both  north  and  south  of  the  Pripet  Swamps. 
In  the  south  they  tested  the  strenRth  of  the  allied 
German-Austrian  wall  all  the  way  from  the  Kunumnn 
frontier  to  the  southern  part  of  the  I'ripet  ar<  a  or  in 
the  old  fortress  triangle  of  fiovno,  Dubno,  and  Lutzk. 
In  the  north  they  attacked  along  the  Dvina  River  at 
Friedrichstadt  and  Dvinsk.  In  the  south  IvanofT.  the 
mmt  energetic  of  the  Russian  generals,  held  command, 
while  in  the  north  General  Kuropatkin.  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  Russian  armies  in  the  Japanese  war, 
again  took  his  place  under  the  imperial  eagles.  Every- 
where in  that  theatre  the  Russians,  uoaUe  to  advance^ 
have  been  hdd  at  arm's  length  by  their  adversaries. 
For  several  months  the  Russians  have  expected 
that  they  would  be  the  target  for  a  tremendous 
Attstio<<ierman  campaign  during  the  mmmer.  Just 


where  this  new  offensive  would  strike  they  were  at  a 
loss  to  know,  but  prepared  for  it  no  matter  from  what 
direction  it  might  be  launched.  This  was  one  of  the 
strategic  reasons  for  their  heavy  attacks  against  the 

allied  lines,  as  they  particularly  desired  to  find  out 
where  their  enemies  were  massing  troops.  Weak  as 
they  are  in  the  air,  the  Russians  had  to  adopt  this  ex- 
pedient, aided  by  spies,  in  order  to  find  out  their 
enemy's  strength.  The  Russians  expect  a  German 
campaign  in  the  direction  of  Petrograd.  They  have 
therefore  built  elaborate  fortifications  at  many  points 
between  the  Dvina  Ki\er  and  that  city.  A  champaign 
in  the  direction  of  Kief  or  Odessa  south  of  the  Pripet 
Swamps isalso  considered  a  possibility, and  lines  have 
been  prepared  for  defense  in  that  theatre  as  well.  The 
winter  was  spent  by  the  Russians  in  recruiting 
their  much  depleted  forces,  ift-voloping  olTiccrs.  and 
obtaining  arms.  They  are  very  badly  off  for  otTicers; 
their  men  are  only  partially  trained.  They  have  a 
suflRdent  supply  of  small  arms,  field  artillery,  and 
ammunition,  but  are  woefully  deficient  in  heavy  ar> 
tillery.  They  appear  to  be  as  well  off  as  ever  to  fight 
defensively,  but  their  ability  to  sustain  a  general 
offensive  movement  for  long  is  questionable. 
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THE  BALKANS 


WITH  the  beginning  of  the  heavy  lighting 
aiwnd  Verdun,  the  Balkan  theatic  of  <qier> 
ations  passed  from  the  public jpie-  The  campiign 
for  the  opening  of  the  road  to  Turkey  had  kmg  since 
been  fmishcti,  and  in  order  for  this  theatre  to  hecome 
important  again  an  entirelv  nesv  campaign  will  have 
to  be  undertaken,  this  timL-,  however,  by  the  Entente 
Allies,  who  arc  content  for  the  time  being  to  dig  them- 
selves in  at  Saloniki  and  make  their  position  so  strong 
as  to  defy  attack.  On  their  side  the  Central  Powers 
have  been  reluctant  to  attack  because,  so  long  as  their 
enemies  remain  at  Saloniki  the  I'rench  anil  lintish 
troops  kept  there  can  be  used  at  no  other  place,  and  if 
they  desire  to  take  the  offensive  more  tnan  500^000 
men  in  their  expeditionary  foiee  will  be  necessary. 
OnHieflrstof  June,  the  Entente  forces  at  Saloniki  were 
not  actively  engaged.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the 
French  and  British  held  it  kept  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Bulgars  confronting  them.  The  Bulgars  have 
expended  comparatively  little  military  effort,  and,  as 
their  territory  forms  the  |»rincipal  avenue  of  commerce 
between  .Austria.  Germany,  and  Turkey,  they  have 
reaped  a  rich  reward.  The  sale  to  the  Central  Powers 
of  their  great  warebooted  supplies  of  grain  and  food- 


stufls  has  brought  and  is  bringing  in  a  golden  harvest. 
The  Balkan  railroads  are  now  completely  repaired. 
Through  Serbia  they  are  coenting  to  all  parts  of  the 
lines,  while  in  Bulgaria  itself  they  have  been  extended. 

anJ  .imple  terminal  facilities,  especially  at  the  D.Tnv:- 
hi.m  fxjrts,  have  been  provided.  Since  the  i)C.:upation 
of  Montenegro  and  the  northern  part  of  Albania  by 
the  Austrians,  there  has  been  little  activity  in  that 
theatre.  In  May,  the  Italians,  with  a  strong  force, 
still  occupied  the  port  of  Avlona  and  a  little  of  the 
country  around  it,  while  the  Bulgars  held  the 
western  districts  and  the  Greeks  Ifxiked  covetously 
across  at  tht-  southern  tip.  No  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  (a  ntral  Allies  to  try  to  get  Italy  out  of 
Avlona  had  shown  itself  for  the  shrewd  political 
reason,  among  others  more  military,  that  Italy  in 
Albania  continues  to  be  an  apple  of  discord  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Entente  Allies,  a  very  small  apple,  to  be 
sure,  but  one  that  might  grow.  Greece,  caught  be- 
tween the  Teutonic  devil  and  the  deep  blue  /1:gean 
Sea,  had  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  propositnn  be- 
cause, no  matter  which  side  she  joined,  her  fate  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  Belgium — she  would  furnish  an 
excellent  battleground  for  the  combatants. 
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THE   SIGNIFICANT   INCREASE   OF  ILLITERACY   AMONG   THE  WHITE  IMMIGRANTS 
OF  THE  NORTH  AND  WEST,  AND  ITS  DECREASE  AMONG  EVERY 
OTHER  CLASS  OF  PEOPLE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

BY 

WINTHROP  TALBOT 


ILLITERATES  are  increasing  in 
numbers  in  New  England  and  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  Far  West.  Illiterates  are 
decreasing  in  numbers  in  the  Southern 
States,  The  increase  in  illiterates  is  al- 
together a  product  of  white  immigration. 
The  South  is  meeting  its  problem  of  the 
illiterate  Negro:  the  North  and  the  West 
are  not  meeting  their  problem  of  the 
illiterate  white  man. 

It  is  true  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
is  falling  everywhere — except  in  Connecti- 
cut— but  chiefly  because  population  is 
increasing  rapidly.  But  percentages  do 
not  tell  the  story.  Illiterates  are  not 
Arabic  numerals  applied  to  Latin  deriva- 
t'.ves:  they  are  human  beings  who  are  part 
of  our  social  organism,  voters  in  our  democ- 
racy, citizens  whose  welfare  affects  our  lives. 
These  ill-equipped  human  beings  are  being 
added  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  certain  sections  of  the  country,  and  the 
evil  effect  of  their  coming  is  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  being  lumped  in 
formidable  groups  in  a  few  industrial  and 
mining  centres  instead  of  being  spread  out 


thinly  over  the  whole  country  where  they 
could  be  more  easily  assimilated. 

To  grasp  concretely  the  fact  that  abso- 
lute figures,  not  percentages,  alone  can  tell 
the  story,  imagine  that  all  the  illiterates 
in  the  United  States,  five  and  a  half  millions 
strong,  united  and  took  bloodless  possession 
of  Illinois,  evicting  every  person  now  living 
there.  The  state  would  then  be  as  popu- 
lous as  it  is  now;  the  throngs  in  State  Street, 
Chicago,  would  be  as  dense;  every  farmyard 
in  the  corn  belt  would  be  tenanted  as  be- 
fore. Now  picture  the  civilization  of  that 
state  and  that  great  city.  Railroads  would 
cease  to  run,  for  no  trainman  could  read  his 
orders,  no  dispatcher  could  write  them. 
Street  lights  would  be  darkened  while 
hapless  European  peasants  and  Negro  field 
hands  gaped  idly  at  the  meaningless  char- 
acters printed  on  the  voltmeters  of  useless 
power  houses.  The  great  daily  papers  of 
Chicago  would  go  out  of  business;  com- 
merce would  stop  because  no  man  in  all  the 
state  could  write  down  the  record  of  trans- 
actions. Public  schools  would  be  aban- 
doned shells;  the  University  of  Chicago 
would  be  deserted;  the  Field  Museum  would 
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ILLITERATE  MALES  OF  VOTING  AGE. 
21  years  and  over. 


^^^^Native  White^>^%J 

a  1 
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THE  INCREASE  OF  ILLITERATE  FOREIGNERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

During  the  ten  years  from  1900  to  1910.  During  the  same  period,  as  this  diagram  shows,  Negro  illiter- 
ates and  native  white  illiterates  decreased  in  number,  as  well  as  "all  others"  (indicated  by  the  white  spaces 
at  the  right),  who  declined  from  61,863  in  1900  to  48.104  in  1910 
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be  closed.    In  the  country,  the  corn  belt  illiterate  Negroes  by  nearly  one  million, 

would  recede  to  the  agricultural  practice  notwithstanding  that  the  Negro  population 

of  the  Russian  mir  and  of  the  bayou  squat-  has  increased  approximately  one  million  in 

ter.    Poverty,    famine,    pestilence,    and  the  same  decade. 

anarchy  would  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  White  immigration  explains  the  increase 
that  now  rich  and  enlightened  region.  in  the  number  of  illiterates.  Every  other 
This  picture  is,  of  course,  extreme  and  class  of  illiterates  has  decreased — Negroes, 
impossible,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  a  less  Chinamen,  Japanese,  poor  whites,  moon- 
but  still  serious  degree,  an  exactly  analo-  shiners,  native-bom  whites  of  native  par- 


THE    '  BLACK  BELT    OF  INCREASING  ILLITERACY 

In  the  shaded  states  the  number  of  illiterates  is  increasing,  especially  in  the  shaded  states  east  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River.    Foreign  immigration  is  the  explanation 


gous  situation  is  being  created  by  industrial 
greed  or  shortsightedness  in  the  factory 
districts  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
Illinois,  in  the  mining  districts  of  Colorado, 
Pennsylvania,  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  and 
in  the  farming  sections  of  California,  Wash- 
ington, North  Dakota,  and  Nebraska. 
These  are  the  states  that  are  increasing 
their  numbers  of  illiterate  immigrant  la- 
borers on  the  plea  that  "resources  must  be 
developed"  at  any  price. 

While  these  prosperous  states  have  been 
adding  to  their  burden  of  illiteracy,  the 
Southern  states  have  every  one  reduced 
the  proportion  of  their  Negro  illiteracy  by 
25  per  cent,  in  ten  years  (1900-1910),  and 
together  they  have  reduced  the  number  of 


ents,  native-born  whites  of  foreign  parents, 
native-born  whites  of  mixed  native  and 
foreign  parentage.    Only  the  foreign-born 
illiterates  have  increased. 
Why  do  they  come? 

"Cheap  labor"  is  the  answer.  The 
textile  mills  and  shoe  manufactories  of  New 
England  have  a  characteristic  story  to  tell. 
A  generation  ago  the  native  whites  were 
lured  from  their  farms  to  the  factories. 
Some  inept  genius  figured  out  that  French 
Canadians  could  perform  the  simple  opera- 
tions on  the  highly  perfected  machines  and 
do  it  cheaper  than  the  Americans.  Soon 
the  French  Canadians  had  largely  replaced 
the  natives.  Later  a  similar  influx  of  Ital- 
ians followed  the  French  Canadians,  and 
they  in  turn  are  being  replaced  by  Greeks, 
Poles,  and  Slavs.    Each  swarm  has  brought 
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its  problem  of  congestion  of  aliens — illiter- 
ate, ignorant  of  American  ideals  of  govern- 
ment, poor— into  the  crowded  centres  of 
population. 

The  same  story  is  repeated  in  the  mining 
regions  of  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  Co\- 
orado,  and  the  rest,  and  in  industrial  dis- 
tricts centering  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

it  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  by  chance  that 
the  big  semi-anarchistic  strikes  have  been  at 
Lawrence  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  at  Patcrson, 
N.  J.,  at  Pittsburg,  and  in  the  coal  mines 
of  Colorada  As  centres  of  an  economic 
system  that  consdoudy  aims  at  production 
at  the  lowest  wages  that  can  be  paid,  re- 
gardless of  the  race,  color,  intelligence,  or 
social  quality  of  the  laborers,  they  are 
the  natural  centres  of  activity  for  agitators 
who  play  upon  a  legitimate  grievance  to 
incite  the  laborers  to  un-American  and  law- 
less methods  of  relief.  On  the  one  hand  the 
captains  of  industry  exert  their  influence  to 
maintain  immigration  laws  by  which  they 
profit  in  the  importation  of  lawless  labor, 
and  on  the  other  hand  they  appeal  for  the 
protection  of  the  law  against  the  lawless 
acts  of  the  laborers  they  import. 

A  similar  irony  exists  in  the  story  of 
California  and  Washington.  Land  owners 
demand  cheap  laborers  to  harvest  their 
crops  on  the  plea  that  the  vast  acreage  of 
untilled  land  must  be  "developed."  They 
insist  that  it  must  be  "developed"  now,  by 
any  means,  at  any  priw.  It  is,  in  their 
view,  as  if  the  idle  land  were  polluted  by 
some  disease  that  would  infect  the  country 
if  it  were  not  speedily  cured.  They  are  not 
content  to  have  it  "developed"  in  small 
lots  by  American  citizens  as  they. migrate 
from  the  East.  The  result,  in  California 
for  example,  is  that  the  Japanese  have  re- 
placed the  native  white  settlers  in  whole 
counties  in  the  richest  part  of  the  state, 
and  that  California  has  embroiled  the  Na- 
tion in  the  menace  of  a  war  with  Japan 
over  the  question  of  the  rights  of  Japanese 
in  America.  A  similar  result  has  been 
achieved  in  Washington. 

Illiteracy  is  a  serious  condition,  giving 
rise  to  dangerous  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical tendencies  in  American  life.  1  Iliteracy 
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is  an  index  of  the  quantity  of  untrained 
human  material  that  is  clogging  certain 
sections  of  the  country.  With  it  goes  lack 
of  manual  and  mental  skill,  ignorance  of 
American  ideals,  susceptibility  to  appeals 
to  superstition,  fanaticism,  and  the  violent 
emotions  that  arise  from  economic  distress. 
It  is  growing  as  immigration  grows.  What 
the  increase  in  immigration  will  be  after  the 
European  war  ends  and  Furope  faces  the 
task  of  paying  its  enormous  war  debts  out 
of  taxes  upon  the  crippled  industry  and  the 
ravage  fields  of  that  continent,  only  a 
prophet  could  predict.  Some  basis  of  cal- 
culation may  be  got  from  these  facts:  that 
similar  miseries  have  caused  probably 
four  million  Irish  people  to  emigrate  in 
the  last  sizty'^ive  years,  most  of  them 
to  America;  that  since  1876  more  than 
eight  million  Italians  have  emigrated,  of 
whom  more  than  four  millions  went  to 
various  South  American  countries  and 
the  United  States;  that  in  the  nine  years 
1905-1913  more  than  eight  and  a  half 
million  immigrants  were  admitted  to  the 
United  States. 

What  should  be  done  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion of  growing  illiteracy?  An  illiteracy 
test  is  easily  outwitted  and  in  any  event 
would  be  ineffective  in  materially  reducing 
the  immigration  of  undesirable  aliens. 
Illiteracy,  however,  is  closely  bound  up 
with  mental  defectiveness  and  with  physi- 
cal disability.  In  the  |8,ooo,ooo  unex- 
pended balance  of  immigrant  head  tax  now 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  are  funds 
available  to  amplify  greatly  the  work  of 
the  immigrant  medical  inspectors.  A 
larger  foice  would  immediately  be  able  to 
reject  very  property  thousands  more  of 
those  who  now  step  into  the  country 
despite  the  law.  If  thus  the  number  of 
physical  and  mental  defectives  among  im- 
migrants were  reduced  the  hopeless  illiter- 
ates would  in  the  main  be  debarred.  After 
admission  the  means  of  handling  the 
illiterate  lie  in  the  direction  of  compulsory 
public  day 'school  classes  in  places  of  in- 
dustry to  provide  requisite  elementary 
schooling  and  teaching  of  English  and 
training  for  citizenship. 
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WAR  IN  THE  WAKE  OF  COMMERCE 

THB  DANCBR  OP  CBKTAIN  KINDS  OP  PORBICN  TRADB— THB  OBRMAN   BXAMPLB  *AND 

ITS  LB8SON  FOR  THB  UNITBD  STATES 


GERMANY  publicly  claimed, 
and  the  world  in  large  meas- 
ure admitted  her  claim,  to 
be  the  most  efficient  manu- 
facturing and  trading  nation. 
Germany  also  claimed  that  the  present 
war  was  engineered  by  her  enemies  out  of 
envy  and  fear  of  German  commercial 
conquests.  This  claim  the  enemies  of 
Germany  deny. 

But  these  two  claims  logically  go  to- 
gether. If  Germany  could  conquer  the 
world  peacefully  by  commerce,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  test  the  costly 
processes  of  war.  It  is  not  logical  to 
admit  that  Germany  is  irresistible  in 
trade  but  leaves  trade  and  turns  to  war. 

The  Germans  point  this  out.  They 
daim  their  trade  superiority  and  say 
that  England  engineered  the  war  because 
it  feared  commercial  rivalry  more  than 
war.  I  his  is  logical  enough  but  it  runs 
counter  to  the  facts,  for  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  that  England  neither  en- 
gineered the  outbreak  of  war  nor  was 
prepared  for  it.  But  there  is  still  another 
set  of  facts  which  are  logical  and  which 
do  not  run  counter  to  what  we  know  of 
the  origins  of  thfe  struggle.  Contrary 
to  general  belief,  there  are  facts  to  prove 
that  German  efficiency  in  foreign  trade 
was  to  some  extent  an  over-stimulated, 
expensive  efficiency,  that  part  of  Ger- 
many's overseas  business  was  a  costly 
luxury;  that  Germany  could  not  conquer 
the  world  peacefully.  On  the  contrary 
her  commercial  expansion  was  getting  so 
luxurious  that  she  could  not  much  longer 
afford  to  continue  it  unless  new  sources 
of  raw  materials  were  found  and  new 
outlets  for  finished  goods  could  be  made. 
In  one  way  or  another  Germany's  feats 


for  her  commercial  future  were  more 
ix>tent  in  precipitating  the  always-possible 
war  than  were  the  commercial  fears  of 
herneighbors. 

These  facts  arc  set  forth  and  analyzed 
by  Prof.  Maurice  Millioud,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  in  his 
book,  "The  Ruling  Caste  and  Frenzied 
Trade  in  Germany/'  [Houghton  Mifflin 
Company]  of  wiiich  thearticle  beginning  on 
the  next  page  and  one  that  will  appear 
next  month  form  a  part. 

In  setting  forth  a  significant  sequence 
of  facts  concerning  the  relations  of  Ger- 
man/s  trade  and  the  outbreak  of  war  it  is 
not  possible  to  take  into  account  all  other 
elements.  The  facts  outlined  by  Pro- 
fessor Millioud  show  how  the  conditions 
of  German  trade  were  unfavorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  If  all  other  con- 
ditions had  been  favorable  to  peace, 
probably  the  trade  conditions  alone  would 
not  have  precipitated  war.  But  there  is 
no  questbn  that  the  disturbing  dement 
of  the  ocmdition  of  German  trade  was  one 
of  the  more  potent  influences  that  made 
the  war.  * 

The  situation  to  which  Germany's 
"efficiency"  reduced  her  has  a  vital  inter- 
est for  the  United  States.  For  we  have 
been  counseled  to  imitate  Germany.  We 
have  had  preached  to  us  the  same  economic 
doctrines  which  Germany  practised.  In 
part  we  practise  these  doctrines  also.  We 
have  advocates  here  of  every  part  of  the 
German  programme^  good  and  evil  alike^ 
with  little  discrimination.  Yet  German 
efficiency  did  not  lead  to  peaceful  suprem- 
acy. It  led  to  war.  The  reasons  why 
efficiency  failed  are  aiudyzed  by  Professor 
Millioud  in  a  way  that  offers  many  signif- 
icant lessons  to  us. — ^Thb  Eutors. 
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GERMANY'S  FRENZIED  TRADE 

THE  OIPnCULT  PROCESS  OP  GAINING  MARKETS  FOR  OVBRSTIMULATED  INDUSTRY 

BY 

MAURICE  MILLIOUD 


ON  MAY  II,  IQI2,  Herr  E. 
Possehl,  one  of  the  greatest 
merchants  in  Liibeck,  de- 
livered a  lecture  in  Berlin 
on  what  would  be  the  effect 
on  German  industry  and  trade  if  there 
were  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
there  were  ominous  threatenings  of  war 
in  191 1  when  the  Morocco  affair  took  place. 

Herr  Possehl  spoke  at  the  invitation 
of  General  Klein,  a  well-known  disciple 
of  Pan-Germanism.  He  commenced  b\' 
insisting  that  his  address  should  not  be 
reported,  because,  of  necessity,  he  would 
have  to  call  attentk>n  to  the  weak  points 
in  the  German  State  as  well  as  the  stronj^. 
"I  am  convinced,"  said  he.  "that  the  war 
which  England  would  wage  with  ail  her 
might  on  our  sea-borne  trade  would — 
far  more  surely  than  war  on  land  with 
France — have  most  serious  results  for 
Germany  and  end  in  dragging  us  to  our 
knees." 

Then  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  stop- 
page of  work  and  of  blockade,  of  the  more 

than  $4, 500,000,000  worth  of  German  trade, 
represented  bv  exports  and  imports,  of 
whichmorethan;>3,23o,ooo,o(x)  worth  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  navy. 
He  spoke  of  the  scarcity  of  com  and  food- 
stuffs which  Germany  buys  abroad  to  the 
value  of  approximately  $2  50,fKX),(xxi  per 
annum,  the  risk  of  stoppage  of  factories, 
scarcity  of  rolling-stock,  the  six  or  eight 
million  persons  who  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  State,  all  of  which  appeared  to 
him  to  have  such  an  element  of  danger 
that  he  went  on  to  suggest  the  setting  up 
of  a  standing  committee  composed  of  the 
most  prominent  business  men,  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  classes,  agriculturists,  and  bankers. 

"These  economic  problems,"  he  cried, 
"must  so  greatly  affect  the  destiny  of  our 
people  that  surely  they  are  as  important 


as  military  considerations."  (It  is  only 
a  little  while  since  the  newspapers  spoke 
of  the  arrest  of  Herr  Possehl,  of  Liibeck, 
a  personal  friend  of  the  Emperor,  on  a 
charge  of  dealings  with  the  enemy.  The 
matter  has  not  again  been  referred  to. 
Was  Herr  Possehl  too  good  a  prophet, 
and  did  he  unwisely  give  a  reminder  of 
hte  warning?) 

It  is  impossible  that  Herr  Possehl's 
cry  of  alarm  was  not  heard.  It  had  been 
forecast  by  panic  on  the  Stock  Hxchangc, 
by  commercial  failures,  by  mischief  of  all 
sorts  brou^t  about  merely  by  the  threat- 
ened possibility  of  war. 

Would  such  a  thing  as  war  be  provoked, 
would  such  grave  perils  be  risked  with 
the  sole  object  of  stimulating  the  manu- 
factures and  trade  of  the  Empire,  when 
already  they  have  increased  to  so  unlooked- 
for  an  extent  as  to  rival  those  of  En^and 
and  America? 

Consider  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic conditk>ns  one  with  another  and 
one  arrives  at  no  plausible  explanation. 

Highly  prosperous,  with  no  danger 
threatening,  a  people  dfKfS  not  risk  its 
all  with  the  blind  fury  which  it  is  ours  to 
witness.  No,  everything  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  was  a  step  of  despair. 

Was  it,  perchance,  that  all  was  not  well; 
that  desperate  trouble  threatening  the 
very  life  of  the  nation  was  foreseen;  that 
Germany  rushed  into  war  in  order  to 
forestall  it? 

What  could  the  trouble  be? 

Let  us  turn  to  history. 

In  1^79,  Prince  Bismarck  initiated  a 
policy  affecting  business  matters  by  in- 
stituting a  protective  tariff.  He  so  ad- 
justed it  as  to  reconcile  the  interests  of 
the  National  Liberals  and  of  the  landlord 
conservatives.  So  he  hoped  to  oust  the 
Socialists  and  to  render  the  Catholic 
centre  party  more  tractable,  whilst  at  the 
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same  time  adding  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country  lar^e  sums  for  which  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  apply  to  Parliament. 

No  time  was  lost  in  applying  the  tariff, 
and  keen  was  the  discontent  with  it; 
yet  it  had  been  calculated  on  a  basis 
that  would  adjust  internal  trade  by 
means  of  compensation  given  to  the  great 
landlords  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
manufacturers  on  the  other. 

A  MINORITY  RULFS  GERMANY 

From  the  fusion,  or  at  least  alliance,  of 
the  two  classes,  there  resulted  the  founda- 
tion of  the  existing  ruling  dass.  From 
time  to  time  since  there  ha  \  e  been  quarrels 
and  reconciliations,  but  this  composite 
aristocracy,  part  nohle-horn,  part  monev- 
bred,  is  more  than  ever  the  one  which 
governs.  It  matters  little  whether  it 
commands  a  majority  in  the  country. 
At  the  last  elections,  for  instance,  it 
represented  four  and  a  half  million  votes, 
whilst  the  liberal  parties  in  all  won  202 
seats,  representing  sevra  and  a  half  million 
votes.  But  Germany  is  not  a  country  in 
which  public  opinion  counts. 

It  is  not  simply  because  the  Chancellor 
and  the  Ministers  of  State  do  not  have  to 
answer  to  Parliament  that  Germany  is 
not  a  country  in  which  public  opinion 
finds  its  own  expression,  but  on  account 
of  the  view  held  of  the  nature  of  the  State, 
namely,  that  it  is  not  representative  of 
the  people,  but  a  kind  of  system  super- 
imposed upon  and  high  above  them. 

Let  us  trace  the  evolution  of  this  govern- 
ing class,  for  if  a  clue  to  what  has  come  to 
pass  is  to  be  found,  it  is  there  that  we  shall 
discover  it. 

The  death  of  William  1  in  1888  was 
quickly  followed  by  that  of  his  unhappy 
son,  and  William  II  came  to  the  throne. 
In  iHqo,  growling  like  a  wounded  bear, 
Prince  Bismarck  was  removed  from  office. 

Only  a  few  yean  before,  he  who  was 
so  soon  to  come  to  the  throne  had,  in  the 
course  of  an  after-dinner  speech,  uttered 
these  memorable  words:  "The  state 
resembles  a  ship  whose  captain  has  been 
killed,  whose  second  officer  lies  seriously 
wounded,  yet  she  keeps  on  her  course." 

Has  she  kept  her  course? 

In  a  sense  ye»— in  a  sense  na 


True.  Q)unt  Caprivi  carried  on  Bis- 
marck's policy,  but  in  a  manner  of  which 
the  man  of  iron  did  not  approve.  He  had 
introduced  laws  benefiting  labor,  but  at 
the  same  time  had  set  up  powerful  ma- 
chinery aimed  at  Socialism.  Under  the 
new  Chancellor,  the  famous  universal 
labor  conference  was  called.  The  labor 
movement  was  encouraged  to  spread  in 
all  directions,  whilst  the  swoid  with  wfaidi 
Socialism  had  been  kept  within  bounds 
was  sheathed  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  commercial 
treaties  were  renewed  in  1892,  Count 
Caprivi  carried  on  Bismarck's  policy  by 
showing  himself  a  staunch  supporter  d 
the  interests  of  German  trade.  But  he 
did  not  go  about  it  in  the  same  way.  He 
gave  up  all  attempt  to  pander  to  both 
the  agrarian  and  the  industrial  parties, 
dropped  the  policy  of  compromise  in 
favor  of  one,  if  not  of  free  trade,  at  least 
avowedly  anti-protectionist.  "Germany." 
he  proclaimed  in  the  Reichstag,  "is  an 
industrial  country." 

THE  AMBITION  OF  THE  KAISER 

The  agrarian  party,  in  other  words  the 
nobles,  and  in  particular  the  Prussian 
nobility,  resented  this  deeply.  On  several 
occasions  the  Emperor  found  it  necessaiy 
to  remind  them  of  their  duty  to  the  throne. 
He  was  leading  them,  he  said,  to  a  new 
and  greater  destiny  in  spite  of  themselves, 
and  hltle  by  little  he  won  them  over. 

His  influence  it  was,  in  great  measure, 
which  brought  about  the  change  in  the 
political  opinions  of  the  governing  class. 

He  created  nothing  new;  perhaps  not, 
but  the  adoption  of  the  new  policy  was 
due  to  the  influence  he  wielded. 

Two  years  aft«*  he  came  to  the  throne, 
in  1890,  the  very  year  in  which  he  dis- 
missed Bismarck,  he  coined  the  now  fam- 
ous expression,  "Our  future  is  on  the  sea." 

He  it  was  who  inaugurated  the  policy 
of  IVdtpolHik,  from  which,  however  in- 
coherait  some  of  his  proceedings  may 
have  appeared,  he  has  never  departed. 

Without  harking  back  to  all  the  details 
of  this  piece  of  history,  let  us  try  to  re- 
duce it  to  its  main  issue,  namely,  that  to 
the  Germany  of  William  I  and  Bismardt, 
at  last  united  through  bkxxl  and  iron. 
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and  occupied  in  developing  her  own  re- 
sources, should  succeed  another  Germany 
of  broader  acres,  but  above  all  richer, 
more  powerful,  more  glorious;  that  was 
the  dream  which  is  betrayed  in  all  his 
words  and  acts. 

They  had  been  the  heroic  pioneers. 
Providence  had  decreed  that  he  should 
l>e  the  genius  of  her  upbuilding.  Every- 
thing indicates  how  much  the  gift  of  im- 
agination possesses  him. 

What  a  superlative  achievement  it 
"would  be  to  crown  the  work  of  his  pre- 
decessors by  giving  all  of  himself  to  the 
creation  of  one  vast,  all-embracing  Ger- 
many which  should  make  the  whole  world 
radiant  through  the  agency  of  German 
science,  German  art,  and  German  genius 
fororg^Bation! 

To  lead  Germany  forward,  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  nations,  amidst  ever- 
increasing  material  and  moral  prosperity; 
would  that  not,  indeed,  bring  assurances 
of  happiness  to  mankind,  provided  that 
mankind  recognized  how  happy  it  was? 

This  dream  of  his  was  not  based  upon 
the  idea  of  armed  strength.  From  the 
time  of  his  coming  to  the  throne  until  the 
Tangier  crisis  in  1905,  he  left  France  m 
peace,  even  on  several  occasions  made 
friendly  overtures  to  her.  He  kept  on 
friendly  terms  with  I  ngland  until  the 
Transvaal  war,  and  even  for  several  years 
more.  Certainly  he  aimed  at  conquest, 
but  in  the  guise  of  peaceful  penetration. 

He  often  let  fall  the  suggestion  that 
the  English  fleet  and  the  German  army 
together  could  ensure  peace  in  Europe. 

It  was  economic  dominion  at  which  he 
aimed,  and  the  prosperity  of  England 
served  as  an  example  of  it.  He  proceeded 
to  surround  himself  with  bankers  and 
manufacturers,  and  to  dabble  in  business. 

The  great  design  of  his  reign  should  be 
to  devdop  the  riches  of  the  German  soil, 
to  turn  to  account  the  vigor  of  the  people 
and  to  find  occupation  for  all,  to  open  up 
mines,  increase  the  number  of  factories, 
perfect  methods  of  transport,  widen  the 
scope  of  commerce,  and  increase  the  field 
for  financial  operations,  not  alone  with 
the  object  of  benefiting  home  markets, 
but  of  obtaining  control  of  those  of  the 
world.    The  infiuence  of  German  thought 


and  a  taste  for  things  German  could  not 
fail  to  follow  wherever  her  manufactures 
had  penetrated,  and  so,  secure  by  reason 
of  Germany's  military  strength,  reaping 
untold  advantage  by  reason  of  her  wealth, 
the  world  entire  would  live  thereafter  in 
the  contented  enjoyment  of  German  peace. 
He  has  been  termed  the  Emperor  of  Peac^ 
and  Emperor  of  Peace  was  his  aim. 

Standing  erect  in  his  gray  cloak,  on  his 
head  his  shining  helmet  surmounted  by 
the  spreading  eagle,  his  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  he  would  gaze  upon  his  own 
people  thrilling  with  gratitude  and  pride, 
and  beyond  them,  to  all  mankind,  reap- 
ing rich  profits  from  its  daily  toil. 

At  his  command  the  arts  would  burst 
like  ftowers  into  bloom.  The  diverse 
mental  impulses  of  mankind  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  order  and  the  hubbub 
of  social  unrest  be  calmed  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice;  and  that  mystical  affinity  uniting 
down  the  ages  the  great  men  of  history, 
from  Hammurabi,  the  friend  of  Abraham, 
to  hb  grandfather,  William  the  Great, 
would  reach  its  climax  in  him  and  per- 
petuate his  good  work;  and  in  days  to 
come,  yet  another  marble  statue  would  be 
erected  in  Berlin  in  the  Sieges  Allee,  to 
stand  there,  a  witness  to  his  own  f^aary 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  high  mission. 

THE  MEANS  EMPLOYED 

The  first  thing  necessary  was  to  unite 

the  nation  in  one  huge  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  class  strife  by  dropping  Bismarck's 
repressive  legislation,  and  by  passing 
acts  in  the  direction  of  trade  unionism; 
to  abandon  the  system  of  tariffs  which 
closed  the  German  markets,  in  (uder  to 
encourage  foreign  trade. 

That  was  Count  Caprivi's  task,  and  he 
did  it.  It  was  necessary  to  give  a  strong 
impulse  to  manufacture  and  trade,  to 
support  each  by  wise  financial  organiza- 
tion, and  to  find  outlets  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world. 

All  that  was  done  and  with  success, 
Frwn  about  1890  till  1900  or  1905,  Ger- 
many underwent  such  a  transformation 
and  expansion  as  partook  of  the  nature  of 
a  miracle. 

Professor  OstwakI  has  recently  explained 
that  the  Germans  have  discovered  a  new 
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"dement"  of  civilization — the  "organi- 
zation etement."  We  shall  see  in  what 
this  consists.   The  results  have  staggered 

and  fascinated  most  visitors  to  the  cities 
of  the  Empire  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
A  few  figures  will  suflice  to  give  the  reader 
a  fair,  if  general,  idea. 

The  mining  and  metallurgical,  the 
chemical  and  textile  trades,  and  the 
youngest,  the  electrical,  have  advanced 
with  giant  strides;  the  latter,  for  example, 
which  has  grown  up  since  1895,  now  has 
no  less  than  $1  $6,250,000  of  capital  in- 
vested in  it. 

The  output  of  the  mines  and  of  the 
metallurgical  trades  was,  round  about 
1900,  represented  by  $1,000,000,000  per 
anmm,  and  that  of  the  chemical  industry 
was  estimated  in  1905  at  1312,500,000. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH  OF  GERMANY 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  gives  occu- 
pation to  400,000  workmen,  without 
counting  ooiliers  numbering  700.000. 

What  is  most  striking,  and  sets  one 
thinking,  and  to  which  I  shall  return  in 
,due  course,  is  the  way  in  which  production 
has  increased  in  geometrical  progression. 
For  instance,  the  output  of  coal,  which 
was  72,000,000  tons  in  1886,  amounted 
to  22  5,ooo,o<X)  in  i()o6.  Statistics  show 
that  it  exceeds  250,000,000  tons,  valued  at 
1635,000,000  per  annum.  In  1912,  16,000 
factories  were  at  work  in  the  textile 
trades,  employing  900, (xk)  hands.  There 
were  20,000  engineering  workshops  em- 
ploying 900,000  men.  Then  there  are 
the  trades  occupied  in  the  production  of 
drink  and  foodstuffs,  the  indiariubber 
industry,  leather,  and  paper.  There  are 
the  stone  and  earthenware  trades  and 
many  more.  There  are,  or  at  least  were 
in  the  German  Empire  before  the  war, 
more  than  300,000  factories  and  work- 
shops working  full  time  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  6,500.000  hands. 

The  Germans  have,  of  deliberate  pur- 
pose, set  themselves  systematically  and 
hug^y  to  exceed  the  requirements  of  their 
home  market.  They  have  set  themselves 
to  flood  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
have  done  it  with  their  eyes  open. 

The  years  from  1890  to  1900  constituted 
a  period  marked  by  such  economic  con- 


quests as  have  never  before  been  Kiiown, 
in  which  the  skill  of  their  engineers,  tbetr 

chemists,  their  craftsmen  of  every  kind 
has  been  of  no  small  account.  Hundreds 
of  them  are  employed  in  all  the  big  works 
— their  energies  directed  to  the  discovery 
of  new  applications  of  science  to  practice; 
the  perfecting  of  machinery  and  processes 
of  manufacture  with  a  view  to  increasing 
output,  the  discovery  of  fresh  uses  for 
by-products,  and  means  of  developing 
those  products  which  wouM  otherwise  be 
wasted. 

Hundreds  are  employed  where  food- 
stuffs are  made;  in  the  textile  industry — 
indeed,  in  all  their  industries.  Moreover, 
neither  time  spent  nor  money  expended 
on  experiment  weighs  with  the  (jj^rmans 
when  it  is  a  question  of  establishing  some 
new  process  which  is  likely  to  make  them 
masters  of  the  foreign  market,  and  to 
recoup  them  ultimately  for  their  expen- 
diture. They  turn  machmeiy  to  wonder* 
ful  purposes.  By  means  of  stamping 
plant,  by  making  large  numbers  of  articles 
to  template,  they  have  so  lowered  the  exist 
prices  as  to  crush,  for  the  time  being,  all 
competitKMi. 

I  intentionally  use  the  words,  "for  the 
time  being." 

To  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  the 
outlay  must  be  large.  Their  factories 
are  huge,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
keep  them  up  to  date,  to  scrap  plant  and 
buy  newer,  without  waiting  until  it  is 
worn  out. 

Now  that  can  only  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  growth  of  a  very  large  volume  of 
forefgn  business,  and,  as  a  matter  of 

fact,  in  respect  to  trade  alone,  German  im- 
ports for  home  consumption  amounted  in 
1911  to  $2,423,000,000,  and  exports  of 
German  gpods  to  $2,025,000,000,  making  a 
trading  total  of  14,450,000,000.  For  the 
same  year  the  total  reached  by  England 
was  ^5.250,000,000. 

So  to  the  manufacturing  problem  is 
added  a  trading  one.  Where  is  this  huge 
production  which  the  workshops  aiKl 
factories  of  Germany  are  ceaselessly  turn- 
ing out  to  be  dumped  down?  A  newcomer 
in  regard  to  foreign  business.  Germany, 
having  exhausted  her  home  markets,  was 
faced  with  the  essential  need  of  establish- 
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ing  herself  abroad,  whether  by  the  crea- 
tion of  colonial  outlets,  or  by  driving  other 
nations  out  of  the  markets  which  they  had 
created;  for  that  reason,  as  all  the  world 
recognizes,  Germany  adopted  a  colonial 
policy,  it  was  not  in  order  to  find  an 
outlet  for  her  surplus  population  that 
Germany  needed  colonies  at  any  price. 
She  has  not  enough  manhood  on  the  soil, 
as  it  is,  and  she  has  to  import  labor  every 
year.  She  has  barely  enough  hands  for 
the  number  and  size  of  her  factories. 
Emigration  figures  grow  less  every  year, 
and  are  now  negligible,  amounting  to 
only  25,500  in  1910,  of  whom  all  but  1,800 
went  to  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  although  the  birth-rate  is 
higher  than  in  England  and  France,  it  is 
decreasmg  more  rapidly  than  in  either  of 
these  countries;  for  instance,  in  Prussia 
the  figure  was.  in  1900,  36.1  per  1000;  in 
1910,  30.5.  In  Saxony,  38.1  in  1900,  and 
27.2  in  1910.  in  Bavaria,  36.8  in  1900, 
and  31.4  in  1910.  Over  the  same  decade 
the  fall  was  from  28.3  to  25  per  1000  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  314  to 
19.6  in  France. 

NEEDS  FOR  OUTSIDE  MARKETS 

This  fierce  desire  for  colonies  came  from 

no  excess  of  population  penned  within 
frontiers  and  struggling  for  breath.  What 
German  prospectors  go  hunting  about  the 
worid  for  are  mineral  deposits.  Germany 
wants  and  must  have  raw  materials,  also 
she  needs  com,  seeing  that  she  has  become 
to  such  an  extent  an  industrial  nation 
that  she  no  longer  grows  enough  cereals 
for  her  own  consumption. 

Germany's  imports  of  cereals,  after 
deducting  those  which  she  exports,  amount 
to  about  6,000,000  tons,  or  say  16  per  cent. ; 
that  is  to  say,  notwithstanding  improved 
methods  of  agriculture,  the  amount  of 
com  of  every  description  imported  has 
increased  in  twenty-five  years  from  6  to 
j6  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption. 

Germany's  colonial  ventures  are  eco- 
nomic in  aim;  their  object  is  to  obtain 
for  her  sources  of  com  and  mineral  pro- 
duction, and  outlets  for  her  finished  manu- 
factures. She  is  by  no  means  put  off  by 
the  fact  that  countries  on  which  she  has 
cast  her  eyes  are  already  peopled,  so  long 


as  they  meet  her  requirements;  if,  in 
addition,  there  are  mineral  deposits,  all 
the  better.  Minerals  were  what  the 
brothers  Mannesmann  went  olT  to  sedc  in 
Morocco,  just  as  so  many  others  were 
seeking  them  elsewhere;  the  plan  being  to 
build  up  interests,  real  or  fictitious,  and 
then  to  contrive  excuses  for  intervention; 
yet  their  colonial  enterprises  have  been 
none  too  successful. 

By  studying  their  methods  in  different 
markets,  by  observing  their  behavior  and 
noting  their  acts  and  deeds,  one  may  trace 
lour  methods  employed  by  them  to  attain 
that  commercial  conquest  which  has  been 
exceedingly  profitable. 

1  lay  no  claim  to  any  estimate  of  its 
moral  aspect;  i  have,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  indicated  a  well-planned  scheme 
of  trade  warfare,  which  I  maintain  has 
turned  out  well;  and  this  commercial  war- 
fare having  been  a  success,  we  must  seek 
the  reason  why  Germany  has  entered  upon 
war  of  another  kind. 

METHODS  OF  COMMERCIAL  CONQUEST 

The  first  method  is  that  of  infiltration; 
in  other  words,  personal  and  economic 
penetration.  In  r^rd  to  that,  I  will 
now,  at  a  time  when  public  feeling  is  so 

much  aroused,  say  nothing,  and  confine 
myself  to  citing  a  well-known  fact,  namely, 
that  the  Germans,  even  in  the  United 
States,  do  not  become  assimilated  with 
the  population  as  they  used  to,  or  perhaps 
as  we  only  fancied  they  used  to.  To-day 
they  hang  together,  and  form  a  solid  party 
of  their  own.  1  he  German  thrusts  himself 
in  everywhere.  Holding  positions  of  all 
kinds,  from  humble  waiter  m  a  restaurant 
to  posts  of  the  most  confidential  nature  in 
factories,  in  business  houses,  as  newspaper 
editors,  Germans  seldom,  if  ever,  lose  sight 
of  the  material  and  political  interests  of 
their  own  country.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  all  act  as  spies,  but  that  they  never 
lose  an  opportunity  of  spreading  German 
propaganda. 

Before  the  war  Belgium  was  largely 
controlled  by  them.  In  some  of  the  states 
of  South  America,  where  they  form  a 
strong  and  compact  body,  the  govern- 
ments have  been  seriously  preoccupied 
as  to  how  to  deal  with  them;  whether  to 
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oblige  them  to  go  home  agam,  or  to  force 
them  into  the  undeveloped  interior  of  the 
continent,  where  they  would  of  necessity 

be  less  cohesive. 

Switzerland  is  a  country  in  which  they 
carry  on  their  conquest  by  infiltration. 

Very  significant  facts  point  to  their 
having,  to  no  small  extent,  retarded  the 
awaking  of  Swiss  opinion  and  the  ex- 
pression of  Swiss  feelings  of  late  in  Switzer- 
land itself;  there  are  no  less  than  40,000 
Germans  settled  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
not  to  speak  of  those  in  Bile,  Bern,  and 
elsewhere. 

There  have  been  two  chief  methods  with 
them  of  economic  penetration:  through 
the  agency  of  representatives  of  industrial 

and  commercial  firms,  and  by  purchase 
of  interests  in  businesses  or  the  estabh'sh- 
ment  of  new  and  entirely  German  firms. 

A  German  house,  established  abroad, 
is  a  means  of  outlet  for  goods  made  in 
Germany  as  well  as  those  which  itself 
manufactures,  whether  finished  articles 
or  not. 

Part  holdings  in  business  houses  have 
the  same  result.  Care  is  taken  to  have 
German  representatives  on  the  director- 
ate: perhaps  only  one,  but  he  is  a  holder 
of  a  majority  of  the  shares. 

These  houses  are  also  of  the  nature  of 
information  bureaus,  ft  was  thus  that 
Germany  came  to  be  France's  competitor 
in  the  matter  of  wcHnen's  fashions,  and  in 
articles  de  Paris. 

The  Americans,  for  example,  come  over 
to  place  their  orders  in  the  month  of 
January.  In  the  course  of  their  visit  to 
Europe,  they  find  themselves  in  the  office 
of  some  German  commission  agency, 
where  they  are  urged  to  go  and  see  some 
of  the  dressmakers  in  Germany;  they  are 
even  personally  conducted.  There  they 
see  charming  models  at  a  moderate  price. 
What  is  their  surprise  on  arriving  in 
Paris  to  find  the  same  models!  "But  that 
is  not  new,"  they  say.  "  I  have  just  seen  the 
same  thing,  much  cheaper,  in  Germany!" 
And  the  order  is  placed  be\  ond  the  Rhine. 

Now,  how  is  the  thing  done? 

The  commission  agent  in  Paris,  no 
matter  what  it  may  cost  him,  gets  early 
examples  of  the  fashions  which  are  going 
to  be  put  on  the  market,  and  sends  them 


to  Germany,  where  they  are  immedi- 
ately turned  out  in  quantities,  in  standard 

sizes,  made  with  less  care,  and,  as  ill- 
disposed  critics  are  apt  to  sav,  with  less 
taste  than  in  Pai-is,  but  cheaper,  and  that 
is  all  that  is  required. 

The  second  step  in  the  scheme  of  com- 
mercial conquest  is  dumping. 

SELLING  BELOW  COST 

Dumping  consists  in  selling  at  break- 
down price  in  order  to  defeat  competition 

and  seize  the  market;  for  instance,  the 
German  ironmasters  sell  their  girders  and 
channel  iron  for  130  marks  per  ton  in 
Germany,  for  lao  to  125  in  Switzerland; 
in  England,  South  America,  and  the  East, 
for  103  to  no  marks;  in  Italy  they  throw 
it  away  at  75  marks  and  make  a  loss  of 
from  10  to  20  marks  per  ton,  for  the  cost 
price  may  be  reckoned  at  85  to  95  marks 
per  ton.  That  is  dumping.  The  rival 
manufacturer  is  ruined  outright,  unless 
he  comes  to  a  working  agreement  and 
accepts  all  conditions. 

It  is  pointed  out  to  me  that  dumping 
is  in  vogue  to  some  extent  at  least  all  over 
the  worid.  That  is  true,  but  in  order, 
at  times  of  crisis,  to  find  a  market,  at 
whatever  loss,  so  as  to  keep  one's  factory 
at  work,  and  one's  workmen  on  the  pay 
sheet.  Dumping  of  that  nature  is  inter- 
mittent and  depends  up<m  circumstances: 
it  comes  to  an  end  as  the  market  rights 
itself,  and  consequently  is  not  practised 
in  order  to  bring  ruin  to  competitors. 
It  is  one  thing  to  dump  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  cme's  own  excessive  stock,  and 
quite  another  to  do  it  systematically, 
with  the  object  of  killing  out  competitors 
in  other  countries  and  seizing  their  mar- 
kets. The  German  practice  is  that  of 
over-production  with  a  view  to  dumping. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  forms  cSf 
dumping  is  an  essential  one. 

Dumping  is  not  just  an  incident  of 
trade— an  exceptional  occurrence.  It  is 
a  weapon  used  in  respect  to  all  countries 
when  commercial  conquest  is  intended; 
it  applies  to  the  iron  trade,  chemical  trade, 
electrical,  and  to  trade  of  all  kinds. 

The  Germans  had  established  several 
factories  for  turning  out  formic  add. 
This  acid  seems  destined  to  take  the  place 
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oS  acetic  acid,  which  is  much  used  in 
the  chemical  trades.  Three  years  ago  a 
Frendiman  proceeded  to  set  up  a  works 
to  make  foimic  add.    Immediatdy  the 

price  fell  from  225  francs  to  80  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes,  and  the  Frenchman  was 
driven  out  of  the  market.  Yet  of  the 
three  or  four  German  manufacturers  two 
were  forced  to  close  down,  which  shows 
that  they  were  selling  at  a  loss. 

('onsidcr  the  case  of  Italy,  for  it  is 
there  that  the  method  is  most  in  evidence. 
Why?  Because  the  Italians  in  the  North 
are  building  up  an  iron  industry.  I  heir 
smelters  aim  at  freedom  of  trade.  The 
competition  which  they  have  to  face  is  a 
real  drama — indeed,  at  times  it  amounts 
to  a  veritable  tragedy. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  narrate  here 
the  most  notable  episodes  in  the  cf)nnict, 
and  to  describe  the  fluctuations  that  have 
taken  place. 

The  Gennans  sell  bar  iron  at  130  marks 
per  ton  in  Germany  and  9$  marks  in 
Italy;  many  other  manufactured  articles, 
such  as  iron  wire,  steel  springs,  cold-rolled 
iron  and  sheets,  etc.,  are  sold  in  Italy  at 
a  price  15  or  20  francs  below  the  market 
price  ui  Germany. 

Austrian  malttrs  of  sheet  iroa  sacrifice 
7,  10,  or  even  12  francs  per  quintal. 

In  the  case  of  steel  rails  the  price  has 
been  lowered  to  40  francs  below  that  at 
which  the  Germans  have  kept  it  elsewhere. 

Competition  must  be  crushed  forever. 

If  Switzeriand  enjoys  a  favorable  posi- 
tion as  regards  the  price  at  which  she  can 
buy  iron  from  Germany,  it  is  because 
it  is  the  gateway  to  Italy,  and  Germany 
keeps  the  gate  closed  against  Italy. 

In  spite  of  all,  the  Italian  ironmasters 
are  determined  to  exist  and  do  exist,  but 
what  spirit  is  theirs!  What  a  deadly 
struggle  they  are  engaged  in  all  the  while! 

The  Central-Verbund  of  DOsseldorf 
controls  the  iron  market  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium. Italy  and  England,  as  might  be 
expected,  have  escaped  its  toils. 

Consider  what  it  means  to  control  the 
iron  market  and  to  be  the  arbiter  of  prices! 
It  means  control  to  a  large  extent  of  all 
engineering  construction,  control  of  the 
output  of  a  vast  number  of  manufactured 


articles,  of  machinery  of  all  kinds,  of 
shipping  and  railroads  and  many  other  in- 
.dustries. 

1  will  not  press  the  importance  of  the 

two  other  methods,  though  their  import- 
ance should  not  be  under-estimated.  One 
is  the  system  of  long  credits,  the  other 
the  hdp  rendered  by  the  Government. 

LONG   CREDIT  INFLATION 

The  offer  of  long  credit  has  been  one 
of  the  most  insidious  means  used  to  allure 
the  consumer— six  months'  credit,  twelve 
months',  even  eighteen  months',  and  more. 
In  trading  with  Russia,  in  many  cases 
there  has  been  no  fixed  limit — merely 
payment  by  check  from  time  to  time, 
the  account  running  on. 

Compare  this  with  the  system  in  vogue 
in  France,  which  is  one  of  three  months' 
credit,  certainly  never  longer  than  120 
days.  The  Brazilian,  Argentine,  and  (Chi- 
lian markets  have  been  won  by  giving 
long  credit.  It  secured  the  conunercial 
penetration  of  Mexico. 

How  many  hundred  millions  of  marks 
have  been  locked  up  m  this  way? 

The  ramifications  of  the  fourth  method 
are  even  more  difficult  to  follow.  State 
intervention  takes  many  forms,  of  which 
that  of  political  influence  is  the  most 
obvious. 

In  Bismarck's  words,  "the  flag  follows 
trade."  Germany  has  largely  reversed 

this  and  made  commerce  follow  the  flag. 
And  the  flag  has  been  carried  here  and 
there  over  the  world  to  good  purpose. 

It  is  superfluous  to  recall  the  German 
Emperor's  journey  to  Jerusalem  or  Prince 
Henr/s  more  recent  missicm  to  South 
America,  and  the  skilful  manner  in  which 
Germany  has  seized  every  opportunity  of 
asserting  her  prestige. 

Prestige  is  a  powerful  element  for  suc- 
cess. It  is  the  weapon  used  by  all  di- 
plomatists and  consuls  to  achieve  their 
countrymen's  aims,  and  it  is  in  this  re- 
spect that  the  Germans  are  well  favored; 
Imt  until  recent  years  no  soverei|^  has 
himself  entered  the  lists  of  oonmierce 
and  made  use  of  his  personal  influence  in 
order  to  advance  the  trade  interests  of 
his  subjects. 

Orders  for  manufactured  goods,  flnan- 
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cial  loans,  mining  concessions,  oppor- 
tunities for  the  devdopment  of  new 

territories  and  for  railroad  construction 
have  fallen  like  some  new  kind  of  imperial 
manna  to  the  Germans. 

The  State,  moreover,  supports  trade 
by  joining  in  it;  and»  by  reason  of  owning 
mines  and  railroads,  is  one  of  the  largest 
commercial  concerns  in  the  country.  Its 
chief  aim  has  been  to  encourage  export 
trade.  Prussia  owns  collieries,  and  it  is 
the  complaint  oS  the  members  of  the 
federation  of  German  manufacturers  that 
the  Government  uses  all  its  influence  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Essen  ("oal 
Syndicate,  with  which  it  has  a  working 
agreement. 

The  board  cX  the  "Bund  der  lndu»> 
triellen"  has  strongly  condemned  a  very 
remarkable  policy  of  state  railroad  rates: 

For  a  double  wagon  of  coal  the  freight  charge 
is  only  37  marks  from  Duisbourg  to  Emden,  a 
seaport,  the  distance  being  260  kikmietres, 
under  the  special  rates  affecting  the  export  of 
coal.  Over  the  same  distance,  a  double  wagon 
of  German  coal  for  home  consumption  pays  64 
marks  for  fre^t,  and  EngHshor  Bohemian  coal 
for  home  consumptioo  as  hi^  as  69  marks. 

More  to  the  point  still: 

The  freight  of  a  double  wagon  of  Gernian 

coal  from  Duisbourg  to  Hamburg,  a  distance 
of  367  kilometres,  costs  57  marks,  whilst,  in 
the  reverse  direction,  from  the  seaboard  to 

the  industrial  centres  in  the  interior,  the  freight 
charge  is  86  marks  in  the  case  of  German  coal, 
and  as  high  as  9^  in  the  case  of  foreign  coal. 

What  the  industrial  league  demanded 
was  that  these  export  rates  should  al  least 
not  be  reduced  still  further,  as  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Trade  had  announced  in  the 
Reichstag,  on  March  4,  i9ia«  that  they 
would  be. 

What  is  that  but  dumping  and  State 
encouragement  of  dumping  by  means  oi 

preferential  freight  rates?  Here  we  have 
the  State  itself  going  to  the  conquest  of 
foreign  markets — and  if  we  can  see  so 
much,  how  much  more  must  there  not  be 
that  we  do  not  see! 

A  word  as  to  the  FAnfahrscheine  or 
bounties  on  imports,  which  are  in  fact 
bounties  on  exports.    How  can  Germany, 


which  does  not  harvest  enough  corn  for 
the  needs  of  her  own  people,  aufford  to  sdl 
to  Denmark  and  even  to  Russia,  where 
the  price  is  lower? 

The  big  farmer,  who  does  not  breed 
beasts  for  the  markets,  and  who  sells  his 
produce,  would  get  17.7  marks  in  Ger- 
many for  a  ton  (100  kilos)  of  rye.  He 
pays  the  railroad  charges  and  sells  in 
Denmark  for  14.S  marks  per  ton  what  has 
cost  him  18.75  to  produce.  That  looks 
like  selling  at  a  k>ss,  but  it  is  not  so  in 
fact,  for  the  State  gives  him  a  bonus  on 
imports  amounting  to  5  marks  per  ton, 
and  with  this  bonus  he  pays  the  import 
duty  on  certain  articles,  such  as  cereals, 
coffee,  or  petroleum,  of  which  the  State 
frames  the  schedule;  or  else  he  sells  his 
bonus  on  the  Hamburg  bourse.  In  191 1, 
the  sale  of  bonuses  on  imports  reached  a 
value  of  approximately  $30,000,000. 

The  cattle-breeder  and  small  country- 
man complained,  but  the  big  landfords, 
members  of  the  Agricultural  League,  the 
feudal  and  conservative  agrarian  class 
found  the  system  too  profitable  to  allow 
it  to  be  altered. 

THE  PYRAMID  GERMANY  BUILDED 

Penetration  by  establishing  a  business 
man  here  and  there,  by  buying  controlling 
interests  in  foreign  companies,  or  by 
setting  up  German  factories  abroad. 
Government  support  everywhere,  and 
exerted  in  every  sort  of  way,  dumping 
without  mercy,  tariffs  and  bonuses  do 
not  represent  all  the  activities  of  the 
Government-supported  Germans,  but  these 
are  the  chief  and  the  least  obscure. 

Still,  industry  and  trade  cannot  exist 
of  themselves,  and  these  factories  built  on 
all  sides,  these  vast  trading  concerns,  this 
incessant  perfectioning  and  renewing  of 
machinery,  the  creation  of  a  mercantile 
marine,  the  winning  of  foreign  markets, 
the  giving  of  long  credits  necessitate  the 
expenditure  of  vast  sums,  require  huge 
capital.  Where  does  the  money  come 
from?  The  industrial  and  commercial 
system  in  Germany  is  erected  upon  a 
wonderful  system  of  finance.  The  Tower 
of  Babel  was  also  a  remarkable  erection. 


{In  Ibe  Augitst  numUnr  "Germany's  Frenzied  Trade"  will  be  concluded.] 
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NO  AMERICAN  will  have  for- 
'  gotten  the  calm  and  beautiful 
accents  of  the  Presideiit  of 
the  United  States,  when,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War,  he  said  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress: 

Wc  arc  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  No 
one  who  speaks  counsel  based  on  fact  or  drawn 
from  a  just  and  candid  interpretation  of 
realities  can  say  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
from  any  quarter  our  independence  or  the 
integrity  of  our  territory  is  threatened.  Dread 
of  the  power  of  any  other  nation  we  arc  in- 
capable of.  We  are  not  jealous  of  rivalry  in 
the  fields  of  commerce  or  of  any  other  peaceful 
achievement.  We  mean  to  live  our  own  lives 
as  wc  will;  but  we  mean  also  id  Kt  live.  We 
are,  indeed,  a  true  friend  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  because  we  threaten  none,  covet 
the  possessions  of  none,  desire  the  overthrow  of 
none.  Our  friendbhip  can  be  accepted  and  is 
accepted  without  reservation,  because  it  is 
offend  in  a  spirit  and  for  a  purpose  which  no 
one  need  ever  question  or  suq>ect.  Therein 
lies  our  greatness. 

When  .Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  not  only 
President  of  the  United  States  but  also 
a  historian  of  great  learning,  penned,  in 
his  annual  message  to  Congress,  the 
eloquent  passage  I  have  just  cited,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  recalled  the  immortal 
Farewell  Address  of  W  ashington.  Wash- 
ington found  himself,  in  1793,  face  to  face 
with  responsibilities  and  a  problem  sin- 
gularly resembling  those  that  confronted 
his  successor  of  1914.  The  young  Re- 
public of  France  had  just  declared  war 
against  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the 
heroes  of  Valmy  bad  prefigured  the  glory 
of  the  armies  of  the  Third  Republic  in 


1014  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Marne. 
Europe  was  on  the  brink  of  a  cataclysm 
all  but  equaling  in  magnitude  that  which 
we  are  now  witnessing.  Napoleon  was 
in  being,  and  the  world  was  to  be  torn 
with  war  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Washington  made  a  deliberate  examina- 
tbn  of  the  situation  and,  on  the  aad  of 
April.  1793.  proclaimed  the  neutrality 
of  the  United  States.  That  neutrality 
he  maintained  with  moderation,  persever- 
ance, and  firmness,  and  three  years  later, 
in  the  famous  message  to  our  people  known 
as  his  Farewell  Address,  he  made  a  re- 
markable apology  of  his  action.  "With 
me,"  he  said,  "a  predominant  motive 
has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our 
country,  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  re- 
cent institutions,  aiid  to  progress  without 
interruption  to  that  degree  of  strength 
and  consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give 
it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of 
its  own  fortunes/' 

Thus  Washington  declared  and  main- 
tained our  neutrality  in  1793  in  order  to 
further  our  unity,  without  which,  in  his 
view,  it  would  be  impossible  for  our 
country  to  secure  "command  of  its  own 
fortunes."  "Union,"  on  Washington's 
lips,  meant  no  mere  suppression  of  sec- 
tionalism, not  merely  the  cooperation  of 
North  and  South  and  I'ast  and  West; 
it  meant  a  really  organic  consensus  of 
minds  and  hearts,  making  us  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Nation. 

No  one,  indeed,  ever  dwelt  more 
eloquent! V  than  Washington  on  the  im- 
mense value  of  our  national  union  for  our 
collective  and  individual  happiness.  Na- 
tbnal  umon  he  called  "the  palladium  of 
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our  political  safety  and  prosperity."  And 
when,  in  the  same  Farewell  Address,  he 
said  that  the  name  of  American  "must 
always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism 
more  than  any  appellation  derived  from 
local  discriminations";  when,  addressing 
his  countrymen,  he  said:  "You  have  in  a 
common  cause  fought  and  triumphed 
togetter;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  councils 
and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers, 
sufferings,  and  successes,"  he  would  have 
recoiled  before  the  vision  if  he  had  foreseen 
the  vast,  heterogeneous  American  worid 
of  the  twentieth  century,  in  which  the 
new,  unassimilated  millions  of  immigrants, 
who  have  not  shared  "  the  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings,  and  successes,"  are  men- 
acing that  traditional  moral  unity  which 
is  the  chief  maris  of  nationality. 

OUR  LACK  OF  NATIONAL  UNITY 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  Sutes  is. 

in  certain  altogether  essential  respects, 
less  of  a  nation  to-day  than  it  was  when 
Washington  pwnncd  his  famous  political 
testament,  or  than  it  was  even  a  quarter 
t)f  a  century  ago.  But  while  a  host  of 
alien  influences  have  been  corroding  many 
of  the  most  characteristic  of  our  national 
traditions,  the  conditions  on  the  Furopean 
continent  and  even  in  Asia  have  been 
reviving  there  the  spirit  of  nationalism; 
^d  we  Americans,  no  longer  isolated  in 
our  Western  Hemisphere,  are  face  to  face 
with  a  host  of  problems  which  we  fondly 
fancied  we  would  never  have  to  solve. 

It  was  possible  for  Washington  to  de- 
clare, in  1796,  that  Europe  had  a  set  of 
primary  interests  which  have  only  a  very 
remote  relation  to  us,  and  that  tlierefore 
it  would  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate 
ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  European  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of 
her  friendships  or  enmities.  But  the  globe 
has  been  steadily  shrinking,  and  it  is  no 
longer  true,  as  it  was  120  years  ago,  that, 
to  use  Washington's  words,  "our  detached 
and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables 
us  to  pursue  a  different  course"  from  the 
nations  of  the  European  Continent. 

For  our  situation  is  no  longer  "detached 
and  distant."  We  may  already,  if  we 


like — that  is,  if  we  prepare  ourselves 
properly — defy  material  injury  from  ex- 
ternal annoyance;  we  may  become  strong 
enough,  if  we  will,  to  secure  scrupulous 
respect  for  any  neutrality  that  we  may 
resolve  upon.  But  in  this  modern  world, 
whether  we  wish  it  or  no,  our  destiny  has 
become  interwoven,  not  with  that  of  any 
particular  part  of  Europe,  but  with  that 
of  the  whole  of  the  planet,  and  we  are  no 
longer  as  much  at  liberty  as  once  we  were 
to  steer  completely  clear  of  those  per- 
manent alliances  viiich  Washington  so 
dreaded.  Thus  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  like  every  other  human  docu- 
ment, from  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the 
Pact  of  London,  must  be  read  in  the  light 
of  the  time,  and  of  the  moment  that  gave 
it  birth.  Even  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  Monroe  and  Al.idison  and 
Jefferson,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment, 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  an 
international  situation  with  which  they 
were  able  to  deal  only  by  ignoring  com- 
pletely the  warnings  of  the  Founder  of 
the  Republic  as  to  the  risks  of  entangling 
alliances.  But  in  the  same  breath  in 
which  Washington  uttered  counsds  of 
prudence,  the  efficacy  of  which  the  march 
of  time  was  bound  to  modify,  he  gave 
expression  to  certain  everlasting  verities 
that  times  and  seasons  cannot  alter. 
"Constantly  keep  in  view,"  he  said, 
"that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another";  and 
that  there  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to 
expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from 
nation  to  nation.  "  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard." 

WASHINGTON,  PREPAREDNESS  ADVOCATE 

What  was  Washington's  conclusion? 
The  necessity  of  what  we  to-day  are  calling 
''preparedness."   He  held — 1  quote  his 

own  words — that  we  may  safely  trust  to 
tem pora ry  a  1 11  a nces  f or  ex t  raord i n a ry  emer- 
gencies, if  we  take  care  always  to  keep 
ourselves  by  "suitable  establishments" 
(Washington's  expression  for  the  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  country)  "on  a 
respectable  defensive  posture."  The  one 
object  at  which  our  national  policy  should 
aim,  in  Washington's  view,  was,  as  has 
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been  seen,  to  attain  "command  of  our 
own  fortunes." 
Bat  Washington  had  not  been  buried 

twenty  years  when  the  Force  of  Things, 
the  development  of  world  events,  had 
intervened  to  impose  on  our  statesmen  a 
policy,  for  the  "attainment  of  the  command 
of  our  own  fortunes,"  which  rendered 
Washington's  counsel  as  to  temporary 
alliances  obsolete.  The  remarkable  trium- 
virate, Monroe,  Madison,  and  Jefferson, 
on  wliom  had  fallen  the  responsibflity 
of  keeping  alight  the  vestal  Hres  of  our 
special  American  tradition,  found  them- 
selves confronted  with  new  problems,  to 
the  solution  of  which  W  ashington's  prin* 
dple  had  ceased  to  apply.  The  world- 
situation  was  now  so  altered  that  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  demanded 
peculiar  readjustments.  The  device  of 
"temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary 
emergencies"  no  longer  sufficed.  The 
triumvirate  of  our  great  statesmen  was 
compelled — driven,  I  repeat,  by  the  Force 
of  Things — to  consider  the  advisability 
of  a  permanent  alliance  with  one  of  those 
European  Powers  which  our  forefathers 
had  hastily  imagined  to  be  governed  by 
interests  radically  unlike  those  that  would 
henceforth  govern  American  men. 

THE  PURPOSB  OF  THB  MONROE  DOGTRINB 

What  was  the  fruit  of  their  meditations? 

It  was  the  famous  decision  and  declara- 
tion known  as  the  Doctrine  of  Monroe. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  was,  in  reality  an 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  for  the  defense 
of  the  conunon  security  of  the  two  States. 
It  was,  furthermore,  an  alliance  inspired 
by  a  concern  for  the  very  same  principles 
and  ideals  which  France  and  England, 
Belgium  and  Serbia,  Russia  and  now  even 
Italy-Huid,  may  I  say,  Japan?— are  de- 
fending to-day,  to  their  incomparable 
glory  and  honor.  It  seems  to  me  an 
urgent  duty  at  this  moment  of  world 
crisis  to  draw  attention  to  thb  great  for- 
gotten fact:  and  I  cannot  forget  in  this 
connection  the  excellent  words  of  President 
James  Monroe  in  his  message  to  Congress 
of  December  8,  1823:  "The  people  being 
with  us  exclusively  the  sovereign,  it  is 
indispensable  that  full  information  be 
laid  before  them  on  all  important  subjects, 


to  enable  them  to  exercise  that  high  power 
with  complete  effect.  .  .  .  It  is  by 
such  knowledge  that  local  prejudices  and 
jealousies  are  surmounted,  and  that  a 
national  policy,  extending  its  fostering 
care  and  protection  to  all  the  great  inter- 
ests of  our  Union,  is  formed  and  steadily 
adhered  to." 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Bolivar  idea 
which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  "Amer- 
ica for  the  Americans,"  and  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Now, 
any  unbiased  reading  of  the  famous 
Presidential  message  of  December  2. 
1823  fthe  Monroe  Doctrine)  shows  that 
the  motives  of  the  two  were  wide  as  the 
Cordilleras  asunder,  but  that  the  meaning 
of  both  Bolivar  and  Monroe  was  that 
European  monarchical  systems  based  on 
Divine  Right'  must  not  be  suffered  to 
encroach  on  any  portion  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  claim  and  hnplication 
were  that  there  was  incompatibility  be- 
tween a  certain  traditional  European 
conception  of  government  and  the  Amer- 
ican idea  of  government.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  as  well  as  the  Bolivar  idea,  was 
origuially  directed  against  a  certain  form 
of  government,  and  it  is  a  debatable 
question  whether  in  Monroe's  mind  there 
was  any  thought  of  protecting  the  Latin- 
American  nei^bors  of  the  United  States 
against  the  possible  encroachment,  should 
ever  the  case  arise,  of  a  government,  even 
European,  that  was  really  representative, 
and  free  from  what  he  regarded  as  the 
taint  of  the  Powers  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

ITS  LATER  INTERPRETATION 

The  essential  point  is  that  there  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  pretense  of  arresting 
an  expansion  westward  of  the  wcm^, 
or  even,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  one  Hemis- 
phere's saying  "Hands  off!"  to  another 
Hemisphere.  I  he  whole  point  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  was  that  contact  with  a 
certain  kiiid  of  "political  system"  peculiar 
to  Europe  might  be  dangerous  to  the 
United  States,  and  could  not  be  regarded 
with  indifference.  But,  as  time  went  on, 
and  as  the  United  Staler  grew  in  power 
and  increased  its  contacts  with  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  American  public  opinion 
tended  to  give  to  the  message  of  President 
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Monroe  a  bearing  and  a  sense  which 
easily  appeared  both  absurd  and  intoler- 
ant. Written  to  deal  with  a  certain 

occasion  in  world-history,  it  was  speedily 
given  the  monumental  rigor  of  those 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians  that 
have  defied  the  ages  because  they  were 
inscribed  on  brick  or  brass.  It  is  true  that 
President  Monroe  must  be  held  to  be 
partly  responsible  for  this  misinterpreta- 
tion of  his  own  thought.  He  himself 
said,  in  so  many  words,  that'ui  negotiation 
with  Russia  with  regard  to  the  respect, 
rights,  and  interests  of  the  two  nations  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Gjntinent  he  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
"the  American  Continents,  by  the  free 
and  independent  condition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European 
Power."  The  entire  context  as  he  con- 
tinues, however,  conclusively  shows  that 
what  really  concerned  him  was  the  pos- 
sibility that,  just  as  "the  Allied  l^owers" 
had  "interposed  by  force  in  the  inter- 
national concerns  of  Spain,"  they  might 
be  led  to  carry  such  "interposition" 
farther  into  the  continents  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  where  circumstances  were  far 
from  being  the  same;  and  it  was  against 
such  "colonization"  as  that,  by  such 
Powers  as  that,  that  the  President  pro- 
tested in  advance  both  on  behalf  of  his 
countrymen  and  on  behalf  of  "our  South- 
cm  brethren." 

FREEDOM  VS.  DESPOTISM 

In  a  letter  written,  two  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  message,  to  Ihomas 
Jefferson,  the  President  says:  "1  consider 
the  cause  of  South  America  essentially 
our  own."  This  assurance  was  made  in 
reply  to  a  letter  addressed  by  Jefferson 
from  MonticcUo,  on  October  24th,  to  the 
President,  in  which  Jefferson  had  said: 
"Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should 
be  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils 
of  Furope,  our  second  never  to  suffer 
Europe  to  intermeddle  with  cis-Atlantic 
affairs."  It  was  thus  Jefferson  who,  in 
this  document,  dictated  to  Monroe  the 
idea  that  "America,  North  and  South,  has 


a  state  set  of  interests  distinct  from  those 
of  Europe  and  peculiarly  her  own,"  that 
therefore  she  should  have  a  system  of  her 
own,  separate  and  apart  from  that  of 
Europe.  Jefferson's  point,  which  became 
Monroe's  point,  was  that  Europe  was 
bringing  forth  despotism,  while  America's 
object  was  to  become  a  land  of  freedom. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRfTAIN 

But  now  comes  the  important  point. 
How  little  either  Jefferson  or  the  President 

he  inspired  really  wished,  by  such  formal 
declarations  as  have  historically  become 
known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  ex- 
•clude  from  proper  action  in  the  Western 
Hemisi^ere  Powers  that  were  not  despotic 
in  their  tendency  was  clearly  shown  by 
Jefferson's  subsequent  remark:  "Great 
Britain,"  he  said,  "is  the  nation  which 
can  do  us  the  most  harm  of  any  one,  or 
all,  on  earth,  and  with  her  on  our  side  we 
need  not  fear  the  whole  worid.  With 
her,  then,  we  should  the  most  sedulously 
cherish  a  cordial  friendship;  and  nothing 
would  tend  mure  to  knit  our  affections 
than  to  be  fighting  once  more  side  by  side 
in  the  same  cause."  Anything,  in  a  word, 
to  wreck  or  hamper  the  manoeuvres  of 
"the  lawless  Alliance  calling  itself  Holy." 
Even  to  preserve  England's  friendship 
Jefferson  forewent  all  his  ambitions  to ' 
round  out  the  "measure  of  our  political 
well-being  '  by  the  acquisition  of  Cuba, 
so  that  the  United  States  might  sign  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  she  had  no 
aims  for  the  possession  of  "any  one  or 
more  of  the  Spanish  provinces,"  but  that 
she  would  oppose  with  all  her  means 
the  interposition  of  any  other  Power. 

I  he  action  of  JeiTerson  and  Madison, 
therefore,  is  seen  to  be  national  and 
American  indeed,  but  not  in  such  sense  as 
crude  jingoism  or  a  defective  historical 
spirit  and  criticism  have  often  ascribed 
to  it.  It  was  action  for  a  definite  puri>ose 
taken  at  a  definite  time.  In  putting 
forward  the  ideas  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Jefferson  apologized  even  for  the 
"haphazard"  way  in  which  he  had  had 
to  express  his  views,  although  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  he  had  perhaps  been 
"contributing  his  mite"  toward  something 
useful  to  his  country.  The  increment  oi 
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this  "mite, "  indeed,  after  the  grateful 
Monroe  had  placed  it  formally  on  interest 
in  his  message,  expanded  so  rapidly  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to-day  no  longer 
bears  any  of  the  marks  of  contingency. 
It  has  become,  owing  partially,  as  has 
been  seen,  to  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the 
President's  phraseology,  partially  to  the 
mere  accretions  of  time,  a  great  national 
American  policy  which,  despite  all  its 
vagueness,  Europe  not  only  no  longer 
caUs  in  question  but  positivdy  desires  to 
see  religiously  maintained  for  its  own  ooii* 
venienoe. 

A   TACIT   ALUANCB   WITH  ENGLAND 

But  ^at  constitutes  the  far-reaching 

ngnificance  for  the  worid  of  1916  of  the 

unanimity  of  Jeflferson  and  Madison  and 
Monroe  is  the  fact  already  hinted  at:  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  laid  down  a  common 
policy  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  their  action  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  in  opposition  to  other  Powers. 
The  conscientious  scrutiny  of  the  docu- 
ments, in  fact,  confirms  the  view  of  my 
frieod,  Mr.  Theodore  Andrea  Cook,  who 
says:  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  dearly 
meant  by  its  writer,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Madison  and  Jefferson,  to  lay  down  a 
combined  policy  which  England  and  the 
United  States  were  to  follow  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  America  as  against  all  other 
Powers,  a  policy  which  might  just  as  well 
have  been  given  out  bv  England  but  was 
announced  from  Washington,  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  dictatbn  by  the  mother 
country."  In  other  words,  England  was 
recognized  by  the  United  States  as  the 
defender  with  her  of  the  ideal  of  liberty, 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  in  reality 
the  sign  of  a  common  resolve  on  the  part 
of  England  and  the  United  States  to 
protect  the  Western  Hemisphere  against 
"autocratic  aggression,"  and  against  the 
extension  thither  of  a  "system"  which 
might  entail  the  future  colonization  of 
America  by  certain  European  Powers 
that  were  regarded  as  undesirable.  How 
little  it  has  availed  to  achieve  this  latter 
end  was  revealed  to  the  American  world 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  when 
the  attitude  adopted  by  millions  of  men 
of  GerAian  extraction,  who  had  success- 


fully "coiooiied"  the  United  States,  tended 
to  paral3^  the  free  decisions  of  the  head 

of  the  State,  even  rendering  normal 
application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  im- 
practicable. 

The  nature  of  the  compact  between  the 
United  States  and  England  was  deariy 
emphasized  when,  later  on,  by  the  Clayton* 
Bulwer  Treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain 
should  have  a  preponderant  control  in 
Central  America,  and  that  any  canal 
cut  from  sea  to  sea  should  be  preserved 
for  the  use  of  all  the  world  and  its  neu- 
trality guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  This  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  and  its  consequence,  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varilia  Treaty  relative  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  with  the  corollary  con- 
cerning the  question  of  the  Panama  tolls, 
show  clearly  enough,  moreover,  that 
Washington  has  never  itsdf  committed 
the  extravagant  heresy  of  supposing  that 
it  ever  really  meant  to  formulate — what 
the  Zeitgeist,  working  over  the  Monroe 
Doctrme,  has  nevertheless  produced — an 
indefensible  principle  of  national  policy 
apparently  excluding  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  at  the  ip<!r  dixit  oi  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Llnited  States,  all  and  every 
intervention  of  whatever  sort  on  the  part 
of  a  foreign  Power. 

Thus,  as  Jefferson  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent, was  the  "mighty  weight"  of  Eng- 
land "  brought  into  the  scale  of  free  govern- 
ment," and  a  whole  continent  was  eman- 
dpated  at  one  stroke/'  The  essence  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  a  word,  was  to 
declare  a  solemn  protest  against  "the 
atrocious  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations 
by  the  interference  of  any  one  in  the 
internal  alfairs  of  another." 

1916   LIKE  1815 

Ihe  Doctrine  of  Monroe,  taken  in  its 
real  sense,  therefore,  is  of  an  admirable 
and  pacific  suggestion  for  the  present 
hour.  The  year  1916  is  engaged  in  prob- 
lems which  in  many  respects  resemble 
those  of  1815  to  182^.  To-day,  as  then, 
the  struggle,  as  Madison  wrote  to  Jeffer- 
son, is  between  liberty  and  despotism, 
between  arbitrary  power  and  national 
independence,  between  Americanism  and 
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a  revived  form  of  "lawless  Alliance  calling 
itself  Holy." 

1  he  remark  with  which  I  ended  my 
"Problems  of  Power/*  in  1913,  is  to-day 
more  opportune  than  ever: 

Franco-Latin  codperation  in  South  America, 
Anglo-American  cooperation  in  the  islands 
and  on  the  high  seas  of  the  Pacific;  a  solemn 
Franco-Anglo-American  pact  for  the  peace 
of  the  world:  such  are  the  potential  realities 
which  may  already  be  descried  from  the  heights 
above  Culebra. 

That  some  such  dream  was  not  merely 

realizable  but  bound  to  materialize  within 
a  brief  period  was  my  apparently  au- 
dacious divination  some  eighteen  months 
before  the  tragic  August  of  1914.  The 
Great  World  War  which  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing has,  I  believe,  brought  its  realiza- 
tion nearer.  1  can  only  add  that  the 
Force  of  Things,  during  the  march  of  the 
Great  World  War,  has  tended  emphati- 
cally to  corroborate  the  views  to  which  I 
gave  expression  in  this  fdace  (see  tiie 
WoRi  o's  Work  for  February,  1915)  and 
to  which  1  beg  to  call  attention. 

A  CENTURY  OF  ANGLO-AMERICAN  PEACE 

It  is  the  real  truth  that  England  has 

been  for  one  hundred  years  our  sleeping 
partner  in  international  business.  We 
have  had  misunderstandings.  Alien  in-^ 
fluences,  Fenian  or  Prussian,  have  striven' 
in  vain  to  create  a  breach  between  us. 
"There  were  moments,"  as  Viscount 
Bryce  has  put  it,  "when  the  stiff  and  frigid 
attitude  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary 
exasperated  the  American  Negotiators, 
or  when  a  demagogic  Secretary  of  State 
at  Washington  tried  by  a  bullying  tone 
to  win  credit  as  the  patriotic  champion 
of  national  causes."  Yet  naught  has 
availed  positively  to  sunder  the  branches 
of  the  English-speaking  race.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  rightly  understood,  was, 
in  reality,  the  broad  rock  base  of  an  alli- 
ance between  I-.ngland  and  the  United 
States  for  the  defense  of  common  ideals  of 
freedom.  Its  logical  corollary  is  a  com- 
pact for  the  peace  of  the  world.  And 
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such  a  compact  would  be  so  incomplete  , 
as  to  be  of  vain  application  if  it  did  not 
include  France,  glorious  France,  which 
is  not  only,  as  Mistral  called  it,  Le  cbecalter 
de  la  civilisaiion  Laiine,  but  is  also  the 
knight-errant  of  Humanity.  The  author 
of  the  "Day  of  the  Saxon"  was  not  ex- 
aggerating when  he  said,  before  the  war: 
"In  the  preservation  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, .rather  than  in  the  Doctrine  of 
Monroe,  is  to  be  found  the  basis  of  the 
security  of  the  American  nations."  Even 
at  this  hour  the  British  and  the  French 
fleets,  whose  action  has  now  and  then  so  | 
irritated  the  merchants  of  the  Two  Amer- 
icas as  to  induce  Washington  to  enter 
for  form's  sake  a  mild  protest,  are  fighting  . 
critical  world  battles  on  which  depends 
the  peaceful  development  of  Amoican 
interests  north  and  south  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
oceans  for  the  next  fifty  years.  ' 

FOR  A  FRANCO-ANGLO-AMERICAN  ALLIANCE 

These  are  facts  which,  while  they  im- 
pose upon  us  the  necessity  of  creating  for 
ourselves  a  systematic  and  methodical 
world-policy,  supported  on  the  fleet  of  our 
policy,  will  happily  enable  us,  m  (li  U  urtin 
cooperation  with  the  two  other  gPHt 
Liberal  Powers  of  the  planet,  to  secure 
patiently  and  righteously  the  inevitable 
readjustments  of  the  immediate  future. 
Only  thus  shall  we  be  able  without  fMlR« 
tion  and  for  peaceful  ends  to  deal  otHft- 
pletely  with  the  vast  problem  that  con- 
fronts us.  We  are  masters  not  only  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  but  of  Guam,  Kiska, 
Honolulu,  and  Samoa;  we  are  the  pMH 
tectors  of  Central  America  and  the  Car>  ■ 
ibbean;  we  are  the  potential  rival  of  the  j 
South  American  Great  Powers,  and  we  , 
are  the  champions — now  the  forlorn  cham- 
pions— of  the  Open  Door  in  Asia.  At 
the  same  time  we  are,  indeed,  as  Presidefif 
Wilson  has  said,  "at  peace  with  all  the 
world."  Let  us  not.  by  any  "sin  of  omis- 
sion." fail  to  take  the  precautions  dictated 
by  the  Force  of  Things  that  will  suffer  us 
to  remain  "at  peace  with  all  the  world" 
for  the  next  half  century. 
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THE  MAGIC  OF  MOTION  STUDY 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MANUAL  SKILL  ELUCIDATED  BY  A  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  THE  BODILY 
MOVEMENTS  AS  RECORDED  BY  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  MOTION-PICTURE  APPARATUS 
— WHY  "all  CHAMPIONS  BELONG  TO  THE  SAME  BREED"^ — A  NEW 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  TRADES  SO  THAT  EVERY  WORKER 
CAN   EASILY  LEARN  TO  BE  A  SKILLED  MECHANIC 

BY 

REGINALD  T.  TOWNSEND 


WHEN  Frank  B.  Gilbreth. 
as  a  boy,  determined  to 
learn  the  art  of  brick- 
laying in  the  shortest 
possible  time  so  that 
he  could  have  time  to  learn  several  other 
trades,  he  sought  advice  from  the  master 
mason  at  work  beside  him.  At  once  he 
noticed  an  odd  thing.  Although  the  mason 
gladly  showed  him  the  proper  way  to 


handle  and  lay  brick,  he  never  followed 
this  method  himself.  Again,  the  master 
mason  had  two  additional  methods  for 
working,  both  different  from  the  first:  one 
when  he  desired  to  work  fast  and  another 
when  he  was  in  no  particular  hurry. 

This  fact  interested  the  young  man 
greatly,  and  he  watched  the  other  men 
at  work.  The  same  held  true  in  each 
case;  each  man  had  three,  and  often  more, 
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STUDYING  THE  MOTIONS  OF  AN  EXPERT  TYPIST 

The  head  and  body  of  ihe  typist  are  thrown  up  sharply  against  a  black  background  divided  into  cross 
sections  of  known  lengths,  so  that  the  motions  made  in  operating  a  typewriter  can  be  measured  by  the  differ- 
ence of  position  in  each  picture 
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I'ixing  a  standard  of 
motions  for  application  in 
future  operations 
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methods  of  doing  the  same  work.  This 
set  the  boy  to  planning  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  adopting  one,  and  only  one,  method  of 
doing  each  kind  of  work,  and  thus  to  save 
unnecessary  work  and  waste  motion.  Seven 
>ears  later  the  boy — now  grown  to  man- 
hood and  long  out  of  the  bricklaying  class 
-^had  revolutionized  the  method  of  hand- 
ling brick  and  was  the  recipient  of  a 
medal  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mechanical  Association  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  services  in  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  management  in  the  field 
of  bricklaying. 

From  that  first  step,  thirty-one  years 
ago,  Mr.  Gilbreth  has  devoted  his  life 
almost  entirely  to  scientific  management 
and  the  study  of  motions  and  the  elim- 
ination of  waste.  Big,  whole-souled,  with 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  an  unfailing 
faith  in  his  fellow  men,  he  has  thrown  his 
whole  personality,  an  intense  enthusiasm, 
and  an  unbounded  vitality  into  his  hobby 
— the  study  of  motions  and  their  applica- 
tion to  industry. 

And  in  the  development  of  this  study 
Mr.  Gilbreth  has  cast  aside  old  notions 
and  apparatus,  save  where  he  could  make 
use  of  them,  and  employed  the  most 
miKlern  of  devices  to  aid  him. 

In  its  early  stages  his  work  was  modeled 
more  or  less  along  the  general  lines  of  an 
efficiency  expert. 

Now,  an  efficiency  expert  is  the  "ma- 
gician" of  decreased  expenses  and  in- 
creased production.  He  is  the  one  who 
investigates  the  workings  of  a  factory 
thoroughly,  makes  improvements  here, 
omits  stages  of  manufacture  there,  sub- 
stitutes unskilled  labor  in  place  of  more 
expensive  skilled  labor  wherever  possible, 
and.  in  short,  endeavors  to  improve  manu- 
facture all  around.  Take  the  example  of 
a  girl  folding  handkerchiefs.  Dail\'  in 
the  afternoon  her  work  would  slacken  for 
some  unknown  reason  and  she  would  fall 
below  her  record  of  the  number  of  hand- 
kerchiefs folded  an  hour.  Here  was  work 
for  the  ef!iciency  expert.  \\  hy  should  her 
production  of  folded  handkerchiefs  fall 
otT  any  more  than  that  of  the  many  other 
girls  at  the  same  workr  Investigations 

were  made  and  it  was  found  that  the  girl    ^..u^u^r ...  .-ccf„i 

.  I        I       /-  II         methods  of  successlul  ones 

became  fatigued  sooner  than  her  fellow  toother  cripples 
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STUDYING    THK  .MO- 
TIONS Ol  CRIPPLES 
In  order  to  teach  the 
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MOVING   PICTI  RRS 

A  device  for  use  where 
the  camera  would  be  in 
the  way  if  cluse  up 
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workers.  From  what  causei*  More  in- 
vestigations, and  it  was  found  that  she 
was  sitting  in  an  old  chair  the  legs  of  which 
had  become  gradually  worn  down  until 
she  sat  in  such  a  position  that  it  required 
an  extra  effort  for  her  to  hold  her  hands 
up  at  the  proper  level  for  folding  hand- 
kerchiefs. Consequently  she  became 
fatigued  sooner  than  her  co-workers.  So 
a  carpenter  was  called  in  and  he  remedied 
the  situation  by  nailing  four  blocks  of 
wood  under  the  legs  of  the  chair,  with  the 
result  that  the  girl's  production  is  now  kept 
up  to  capacity,  with  consequent  gain  to 
her  employer,  and,  if  she  chances  to  be 
paid  by  piece  work,  with  consequent  gain 
to  herself  and,  moreover,  no  trace  of 
unnecessary  fatigue. 

In  his  study  as  an  efficiency  expert  Gil- 
breth  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
way  to  learn  a  trade  was  to  learn  only  the 
fundamental  motions  and  to  perform  these 
rapidly,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  fifty  times  or  so  the  work  done  might 
be  so  far  from  perfect  that  the  prcxiuct 
might  have  to  be  cast  aside  as  worthless. 
The  elimination  of  unnecessary  motions 
was  far  more  imp<jrtant  than  spending  time 
in  learning  a  process  thoroughly  by  a  slow 
and  elaborate  method,  for  the  time  of  a 
skilled  laborer  is  far  more  valuable  than 
the  material  wasted  in  getting  his  skill, 
and  the  increased  production  more  than 
compensates  for  such  a  loss.  Further- 
more, the  "slow  and  sure"  method  is 
actually  a  wholly  different  methcxi  from 
the  method  of  the  experienced,  skilled 
workman,  and  in  practical  work  is  lab<3r- 
iously  unlearned  and  the  faster  method 
learned  by  painful  practice.  Once  an 
efficient  standard  of  motions  has  been 
reached,  so  Gilbreth  reasoned,  fix  that 
standard  for  all  time  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs and  take  notes  on  the  time  con- 
sumed in  making  these  motions,  recorded 
by  means  of  a  stop-watch. 

For,  when  once  a  standard  of  motions 
has  been  made,  it  can  be  preserved  for 
the  use  of  future  generations.  Think  of 
the  number  of  processes — the  so-called 
lost  arts— of  infinite  value  to  humanity 
that  have  been  lost,  mereK  because  re- 
cords were  never  kept  of  .such  processes. 
Gone  is  the  secret  of  the  Kgyptian  pyramid 
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I  he  ch.nnge  in  position 
is  too  slight  to  be  noticed 
even  in  ten  pictures 
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builders;  forgotten  are  the  ingredients  of 
Greek  fire,  and  lost,  possibly  forever,  be- 
cause it  fell  into  temporary  disuse,  is  the 
art  of  hardening  copper,  which  to-day 
would  be  of  immense  value. 

But  the  use  of  a  stop-watch  in  the 
making  of  records  of  the  time  used  in 
essential  motions  was  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. The  human  element,  always 
prone  to  err,  enters  too  largely  into  the 
use  of  the  stop-watch.  Valuable  time  is 
lost  in  starting  and  stopping  the  watch 
and,  besides,  many  machines  work  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  any  stop-watch 
can  possibly  record.    Gilbreth,  working 


floor  in  each  picture  is  cross-sectioned  into 
squares  of  a  predetermined  length,  so 
that  when  a  moving  picture  is  being  taken 
of  any  subject  the  b(Kiy  and  head  of  the 
worker  are  thrown  up  sharply  against 
these  squares,  and  by  examining  the  exact 
position  of  the  worker  in  each  succeed- 
ing picture  in  relation  to  these  squares  it 
is  easy  to  determine  just  how  much  he 
or  she  has  moved.  The  same  holds 
true  of  the  cross-sections  on  the  floor  to 
measure  movements  made  by  the  feet, 
temperature  and  humidity  records  and 
signs  giving  the  place  and  date  on  which 
the  picture  was  made  are  included,  the 


MULTIPLE  FILMS 

To  reduce  ihe  cost  of  taking  moving  pictures  of  various  operations  in  a  factory,  Mr.  Gilbreth  has  pa- 
tented a  scheme  whereby  as  many  as  sixteen  pictures  can  be  taken  in  the  space  of  one  ordinary  picture  on  a 
film.  By  this  method  it  is  only  necessary  to  develop  one  film  and  run  it  over  sixteen  times,  observing  one 
section  at  a  time 


to  overcome  this  difTiculty,  hit  upon  the 
cinematograph.  What  better  way  of  ob- 
serving and  preserving  motions  could  be 
desired  than  the  moving-picture  machine? 
With  it  no  speed  was  tofj  great  to  be  re- 
corded. (Mr.  Gilbreth's  camera  will  take 
as  many  as  forty-eight  pictures  a  second.) 

To  record  the  time  taken  in  perform- 
ing an  act  a  cl(Kk  was  invented  that  meas- 
ured time  down  to  the  millionth  of  an 
hour,  which,  with  a  regular  watch  to 
check  its  accuracy,  is  included  in  every 
picture  taken  by  the  cinematograph,  so 
that  one  is  able  to  tell  from  the  position 
of  the  hands  in  each  picture  the  amount 
of  time  consumed  in  making  a  motion. 
Furthermore,  the  background  and  the 


whole  giving  an  accurate  record  of  the 
exact  functions  desired. 

These  films,  after  they  have  been  de- 
veloped, are  shown  to  the  workmen  in 
order,  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  Robert 
Burns,  that  they  may  see  themselves 
as  others  see  them,  and  to  criticise  their 
own  methfxls  and  Icarn  the  best  way 
to  perform  their  work.  Viewing  them- 
selves or  their  co-workers  actually  per- 
forming operations  gives  them  a  new  view- 
point from  which  to  examine  their  work, 
which  heretofore  they  have  always  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course.  These  films  can 
be  run  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  may  be 
desired  and  the  film  may  be  stopped  alto- 
gether at  any  point  to  examine  the  details 
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of  a  picture  more  closely.  It  has  been 
proved  that  many  a  workman,  too  timid 
to  address  remarks  to  an  audience,  is  not 
only  quite  willing  but  eager  to  criticise 
in  a  darkened  room  the  methods  of  the 
worker  on  the  screen. 

But  the  cost  of  using  many  thousand 
feet  of  film  in  recording  the  workings  of  a 
large  industry  was  an  element  to  be  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Gilbreth  solved  the  problem 
by  devisinga  plan,  on  which  he  has  obtained 
a  patent,  whereby  the  moving-picture 
camera  takes  as  many  as  sixteen  pictures 
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on  exactly  the  same  film;  and  as  the  body 
of  the  worker,  which  stcxxJ  out  against 
the  cross-sectioned  screen,  occupied  a 
different  position  in  each  picture,  knowing 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  squares  it 
was  easy  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the 
worker's  movements. 

But  the  value  to  the  manufacturer  of 
the  cinematograph  in  standardizing  the 
proper  way  to  perform  work  does  not  lie 
merely  in  taking  moving  pictures  of  work- 
men. It  can  and  has  been  used  success- 
fully on  machines.    For  instance,  Gil- 


STUDYING  TllL  MO  I  IONS  Ul    IHt  GIANTS 

In  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  likenesses  in  dissimilar  functions  and  to  discover  the  fundamental  basis 
of  their  superiority,  Mr.  Gilbreth  is  studying  the  motions  of  various  experts.    For  this  purpose  athletes, 
bricklayers,  pianists,  bookkeepers  surgeons,  and  fencers  in  action  have  been  photographed  in  moving  pictures 


in  the  same  space  on  the  film  on  which  it 
formerly  took  one.  So  all  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  is  to  develop  one  reel  in  place  of 
sixteen  and  run  the  film  over  sixteen  times, 
letting  the  audience  study  only  one  di- 
vision at  a  time. 

In  connection  with  the  cinematograph 
used  with  the  cross-sectioned  background 
Gilbreth  devised  what  he  calls  the  pene- 
trating screen.  It  has  been  conceded  that 
no  two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time.  Gilbreth  proceeded 
to  refute  this  theory!  He  set  up  a  cross- 
sectioned  screen  and  took  moving  pictures 
of  it.  Then  he  reversed  his  film  and 
photographed  the  action  to  be  measured. 


breth  took  a  series  of  pictures  of  a  braiding 
machine  (a  machine  that  weaves  braids 
or  shoestrings).  In  viewing  this  film  he 
noticed  that  the  method  was  not  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  that  the  separate 
threads,  which  go  to  make  up  a  braid, 
had  a  tendency  to  break  off  now  and  then, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  alternately 
held  loosely  by  the  machine  and  then 
tightened  up  quickly.  Every  such  break- 
ing of  the  thread  caused  a  shutting  down 
of  the  machine  and  loss  of  time,  until  a 
new  thread  could  be  substituted.  Where- 
upon Gilbreth  devised  a  methcxl  which, 
by  means  of  an  iron  ring,  kept  all  the 
threads  at  a  uniform  tension  with  an 
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increase  of  at  least  75 
per  cent,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  each  ma- 
chine— a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  out- 
put of  the  factory 
where  many  such 
machines  were  em- 
ployed. 

However  great  the 
steps  taken  forward 
in  the  study  of  mo- 
tions by  the  cinemat- 
ograph or  micro- 
motion process,  it 
was  still  not  alto- 
gether perfect.  It 
permitted  the  mak- 
ing of  accurate  and 
satisfactory  records 
of  the  methods  used, 
but  it  did  not  visu- 
alize clearly  enough 

the  path  taken  by  the  motions,  for  the  aver- 
age individual  has  but  a  very  small  capacity 
for  retaining  in  his  mind's  eye  a  complete 
picture  of  the  various  motions  employed  in 
performing  an  act.  Consequently  Gilbreth 
devised  a  methtxl  for  defining  the  motions 
made  in  performing  an  act  more  clearly  by 
attaching  a  small  electric  light  to  the 
worker's  hand,  or  other  moving  part  of  the 
body  to  be  studied,  and  taking  a  time  ex- 
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FOR  TIMING  MOTIONS 

The  device  which  can  register  a  millionth  of 
an  hour.  This  cUkV.  and  a  regular  watch  to  check 
its  accuracy  are  included  in  each  picture  to  record 
the  time  required  to  make  each  motion 


posure  of  the  actions 
made.  Thus  the  path 
of   the   motions  in 
p>erforming   an  act 
was  clearly  distin- 
guishable by  the  line 
of  light  on  the  plate. 
By   taking  such  a 
photograph  with  a 
stereoscopic  camera 
one  was  enabled  to 
view  the  path  of  the 
motion  in  three  di- 
mensions, length, 
breadth,  and  depth. 
But  this  line  of  light 
failed  to  show  the 
time   occupied  in 
making  motions,  nor 
did  it  show  in  which 
direction  motions 
were  made.  The 
time  was  indicated 
by  putting  an  interrupter  in  the  light 
circuit  so  that,  instead  of  a  steady  line 
of  light,  there  were  a  series  of  spots  of 
light  that  flashed  out  at  an  even  rate. 
Now.  as  it  is  known  exactly  how  many 
sfKDts  of  light  are  flashed  a  second  and  as 
the  time  between  spots  is  also  fixed,  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  work 
is  being  done  and  the  amount  of  time 
consumed  in  doing  it.    The  registering  of 


CHARTING  A  BACKGROUND 

The  floor  and  the  background  of  each  picture  are 
divided  into  cross-sections  of  a  known  length 


MR.  GILBRETH  S  DESK 

Divided  into  cross-sections  for  studying  the  location 
of  articles  used  by  the  occupant 
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MR.  FRANK  B.  GILBRETH   (FACING   THE  CAMERA) 

Scientific  student  of  motions,  who,  in  studying  the  motions  of  workers  wiih  the  cinematograph  and  stereo- 
scope, has  achieved  great  success  in  increasing  human  efikiency 


the  direction  of  motifins  made  was  accom- 
plished through  the  electric  lighting  cur- 
rent. By  the  quick  lighting  and  slow- 
extinguishing  of  the  lamp  the  spots  of 
light  became  blunt  at  the  front  and 
pointed  in  the  rear,  indicating  the  di- 
rection much  as  an  arrow  would.  By 
the  use  of  different  time  and  speed  dots 
it  has  been  possible  to  attach  lights  to  var- 
ious parts  of  the  body  tyf  a  person  perform- 


ing an  action  and  so  to  have  on  one  plate 
a  complete  record  of  the  parts  of  a 
person's  b<xly  used  in  that  action.  Thus, 
in  fencing,  the  demonstrator  might  have 
a  lamp  in  each  hand  and  one  at  the  end 
of  his  foil,  with  another  on  his  head,  re- 
cording absolutely  the  motions  made  by 
head,  hands,  and  foil. 

To  view  such  a  photograph  properly 
and  to  have  an  audience,  such  as  a  work- 
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which  enjoyed  much  greater  popularity  in 
preceding  generations,  when  it  was  a 
novelty,  than  in  the  present  one,  is  an 
optical  arrangement  of  lenses,  somewhat 
similar  to  an  opera  glass,  which,  if  looked 
through,  permits  the  observer  to  view 
the  picture  in  three  dimensions:  that  is, 
its  length  and  breadth  and,  in  addition, 
the  salient  parts  of  the  photograph  stand 
out  from  against  the  background  exactly 
as  they  would  if  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
This  is  called  the  depth  of  a  picture.  Now 
it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  supply  each  member  of  an 
audience  with  a  stereoscope.  So  Gil- 
breth,  by  looking  at  the  path  of  a  motion 
through  a  stereoscope,  and  bending  and 
twisting  a  piece  of  wire  into  the  identical 
shape  which  the  motion  assumed,  was  able 
to  reproduce  exactly  the  path  of  light 
made  on  the  photograph  in  a  permanent 
form.  In  the  case  where  speed  as  well  as 
direction  are  to  be  shown,  black  and  gray- 
paint  is  used  on  such  a  model  that  has 
been  painted  white,  the  result  being  spots 
of  white  fading  through  gray  to  black, 
resembling  closely  the  spots  of  light  of  the 


EXHIBITING  A  FILM 

To  an  audience  of  workingmen  so  that  they  may  study  and  criticise  the  methods  of  the  worker.    I'he  film 
may  be  run  as  slowly  as  is  desired  or  stopped  altogether  to  illustrate  a  point 


1  1  ^  

IN  THE  LABORATORY 

Motion  pictures  of  the  entire  workings  of  a  factory 
were  obtained,  with  the  result  thai  production  was 
greatly  increased 

men's  club,  correctly  observe  the  motions, 
the  photographs  should  be  examined 
through  a  stereoscope.    The  stereoscope, 
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original.  The  wire  model  when  completed 
is  placed  in  a  black  box  cross-sectioned  in 
white,  these  cross-sections  being  placed 
in  the  same  relative  places  as  are  the 
original  cross-sections.  So  by  means  of 
these  wire  models  it  is  possible  to  con- 
centrate the  minds  of  a  group  upon  in- 
dividual subdivisions  of  a  motion  which 
they  in  all  probability  could  not  do  by 
examining  a  chart  through  individual 
stereoscopes.  What  the  phonograph  has 
done  for  music  lovers,  in  reproducing  and 
standardizing  the  best  that  there  is  in 
music  and  placing  it  at  their  disposal,  these 
wire  models  have  done  for  the  skilled 
mechanic  in  aiding  his  study  of  efficiency. 
By  studying  these  models,  a  set  of  which 
are  on  exhibition  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution in  Washington  and  in  the  Psychol- 
ogy Laboratory  of  Brown  University  at 
Providence.  R.  1.,  the  worker  is  able  to 
see  clearly  what  he  lacks  of  perfection  in 
performing  the  motion  and  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 

Now  in  many  industries  there  are  secret 
processes  known  only  to  the  manufacturers 
themselves  which  they  would  not  care  to 
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EXAMINING  A  FILM 

A  stop  watch  is  inaccurate  and  too  slow  to  time 
many  actions,  but  the  cintrmatograph  will  take  as 
many  as  forty-eight  pictures  a  second 

disclose,  or  in  some  cases  the  superintendent 
of  a  factory  might  wish  to  determine  by 
himself  the  exact  number  of  motions 


lAKlNG  MOVING  PICTURES  OF  THE  CHAMPION  TYPIST 

To  learn  what  made  her  champion.    By  such  studies  skill  in  one  trade  can  be  transferred  to  another  although 

it  be  of  a  totally  different  nature 
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TRACING  A  MOTION 

By  means  of  an  eleciric  li^ht  attached  to  the  hamf, 
or  other  working  member  of  the  body,  the  path  of 
motions  made  in  performing  an  act  can  he  traced  on  a 
photograph 


needed  to  perform  certain  work.  In  either 
case,  by  the  use  of  an  automatic  attach- 
ment which  is  worked  by  merely  pushing 
a  button,  one  can  take  his  own  picture  and 
make  an  accurate  chart  of  his  motions. 
Such  a  scheme  is  called,  in  the  language 
of  the  science,  an  autostereochromKycle- 
graph,  a  term  which  sounds  formidable 
but  if  divided  into  its  fundamental 
parts  is  very  simple:  mdo — automatic; 
slereo  stereoscopic,  that  is.  giving  the  three 
dimensions:  chrono — the  Greek  xpmos,  or 
the  time  element;  cycle-  the  complete 
movement;  and  firaph — the  chart. 

Then,  in  addition,  should  the  manu- 
facturer wish  to  make  charts  of  the  actual 
work  of  his  employees  without  interfering 
with  their  accustomed  routine,  or  for  the 
recording  of  surgical  operations  when  a 
moving-picture  operator  would  be  seriously 
in  the  way,  Ciilbreth's  device  could  be  em- 
ployed with  a  telephoto  lens,  in  connection 
with  an  automatically  operated  cinemato- 
graph, which  not  only  photographs  objects 
at  a  great  distance  but  photographs  the 
time  clock  at  a  distance  of  only  twenty 
feet  at  the  same  time. 

The  value  of  such  autoteie  time  study 
(as  the  methtxi  is  called)  is  greatly  les- 
sened at  times,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
human  cooperation  on  the  part  of  persons 
who   may    be   unconscious    that  they 


are  being  photographed.  I  he  cooperation 
of  the  workers,  so  that  the>  ma>  perform 
their  work  methodically  and  distinctly,  is 
essential  to  obtain  a  clear  negative  which 
will  illustrate  strikingly  the  points  to  be 
emphasized  for  an  audience.  ,Vlr.  Gilbreth 
is.  however,  strenuously  opposed  to  an\" 
secret  time  study  and  to  the  making  of  any 
motion  observations  in  which  the  worker 
is  not  willingly  cooperating. 

When  once  the  results  of  these  studies, 
the  micro-motion,  the  stereoscopic  charts, 
and  the  wire  models,  have  been  deter- 
mined, they  are  diagrammed  on  cross- 
sectioned  paper  called  a  simultaneous 
motion  cycle  chart.  Such  a  chart  records 
the  time  vcrticall)'  and  the  working  mem- 
bers of  the  body  horizontall\'.  These  lat- 
ter are  subdivided  into  their  constituent 
parts  such  as,  in  the  case  of  the  leg.  the 
thigh,  knee,  calf,  ankle,  heel,  and  ttKJS. 
Now  a  complete  c\  cle  in  making  a  motion 
consists  of  sixteen  distinct  elements  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  Search:  (2)  Find;  (3)  Select;  (4) 
(Irasp:  fs)  Position;  (6)  Assemble;  (7)  Use; 
(H)  Dissemble  or  take  apart;  (q)  Inspect; 
(10)  Transport,  loaded:  (11)  Position  for 
next  operation;  (12)  Release  load;  (13) 
1  ransport,  empty;  (14)  Wait  (unavoid- 


SETTING  TYPE 

Through  a  similar  photograph  it  was  found  that 
the  typesetter's  left  hand  failed  to  cooperate  with  his 
right  hand  in  lilling  a  type  stick 
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able  delay);  (15)  Wait  (avoidable  delay); 
and  (16)  Rest. 

When  the  motions  have  all  been  listed, 
the  chart,  when  read  downward,  presents, 
in  chronological  sequence,  the  various 
activities  f>erformed  by  any  member  of 
the  body,  the  posture  taken  during  the 
action,  and  the  time  consumed;  while, 
if  read  across,  the  chart  gives  a  record  of 
all  the  working  members  of  the  body  at 
any  one  time  and  enables  one  to  see  which 
parts  of  the  bcxly  are  working  most  and 
which  are  being  delayed.  Such  a  system 
of  simultaneous  motion  charts  has  been 
of  the  utmost  value  in  permitting  work- 
men to  visualize  graphically  their  efforts, 
with  a  consequent  lessening  of  waste  and 
with  increased  efficiency. 

A  striking  example  of  the  success  which 
Gilbreth  has  achieved  with  the  cinemato- 
graph and  stereoscope  has  been  with  a 
large  New  England  manufacturer.  Here, 
taking  pictures  of  men  at  work  on  a  drill 
press,  he  noticed  that  the  workers  stopped 
to  turn  in  midair  the  piece  that  they  were 
to  drill.  While  this  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
time  which  by  itself  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, when  multiplied  by  the  thousands 
of  pieces  to  be  drilled  daily  it  amounted 


MOIIUNS  Oh    PLAYING  A  PJANU 

A  part  of  a  series  of  studies  to  find  out  how  far 
the  motions  made  in  such  work  as  playing  a  piano, 
operating  .t  typewriter,  or  an  adding  machine  are 
similar 
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OPERATING  A  TYPEWRITER 

The  path  of  light  clearly  shows  the  movement  made 
by  the  left  hand  in  shifting  the  carriage  of  the  type- 
writer back  when  the  end  of  a  line  has  been  reached 


to  a  considerable  loss.  As  a  result  of 
this  discovery  the  pieces  now  all  come 
to  the  man  at  the  drill  press  arranged  in 
proper  position. 

However,  Gilbreth  is  not  yet  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  his  discoveries.  He  is 
continually  experimenting  and  devising 
new  schemes  and  even  in  his  own  home  he 
applies  his  theories  of  measured  functional 
movement.  In  this  he  finds  an  able 
collaborator  in  his  wife  who.  last  year, 
found  time  enough  from  bringing  up  six 
vigorous  youngsters  and  managing  the 
household  to  obtain  a  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  Brown  University. 

At  present  Gilbreth  is  busily  engaged  in 
studying  the  likenesses  between  human 
activities,  as  he  believes  that  t(xi  much 
time  has  been  wasted  already  in  studying 
their  differences.  That  is.  Mr.  Gilbreth 
believes  that  skill  in  all  trades,  in  all  forms 
of  athletics,  and  even  in  such  professions 
as  surgery,  is  based  on  one  common  set 
of  fundamental  principles-  the  principles 
of  economy  of  effort  and  rhythm  of  mo- 
tion. In  other  words,  all  champions 
belong,  in  a  sense,  to  the  same  breed — 
they  unconsciously  use  exactly  the  same 
methods  to  achieve  their  exceptional 
results.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  say  this, 
however.  For  example,  the  prominent 
surgeon  is  perfectly  willing  to  be  photo- 
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THE  LABORER  AT  WORK 

The  picture  on  the  left  shows  the  laborer's  motions  when  first  using  a  drill  press.  The  picture  on  the  right 
shows  the  motions  of  the  same  man  after  several  attempts.  The  path  of  motion  is  more  defined  but  indicates 
hesitation  and  lacks  the  determination  of  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  making  decisions 


THE  MASTER  AT  WORK 

The  picture  on  the  left  is  his  first  attempt  to  operate  a  machine  in  many  years.  The  lines  of  motion  are 
clear  but  he  hesitates  as  the  exact  method  has  not  come  back  to  him  yet.  The  picture  on  the  right  shows 
a  clear  line  of  motion  after  a  few  attempts 
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FAMILIAR  MOTION 

The  short,  sharp  line  of  motion  made  in  removing  a  pencil  from  the  upper  left-hand  waistcoat  pocket,  its 

accustomed  position 


UNFAMILIAR  MOTION 

The  hesitating,  intricate  line  of  motion  made  in  remo\ing  a  pencil  from  the  upper  right-hand  waistcoat 

poikrl.  an  unaccu$tomtrd  position 
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BEFORE 

The  motions  made  in  loading  sixteen  boxes  on  lo  a 
truck  before  the  method  had  been  studied 


AFTER 

The  motions  made  in  loading  the  same  sixteen  boxes 
on  to  a  truck  after  the  method  had  been  studied 


graphed  performing  a  delicate  op>eration, 
but  when  the  fact  is  mentioned  that  this 
is  being,  done  to  find  the  similarity  be- 
tween his  actions  and  those  of  other  skilled 
workers,  he  becomes  scornfully  incred- 
ulous. How  can  such  a  thing  be? 
He,  a  skilfully  trained,  highly  developed 
product  of  many  long  years  of  study,  to 


be  likened  to  a  machinist  or  a  bricklayer? 
The  thing  is  preposterous!  But  that 
makes  no  difference  to  Gilbreth:  all  skilled 
work,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  surgeon  or  a 
stenographer,  looks  alike  to  him.  and  he 
keeps  on  filming  experts  and  adding  pr(X)fs 
that  the  same  principles  of  motion  underlie 
manual  skill  of  all  kinds. 


t 

r 
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THE  RESULT  OF  SKILL 
The  path  of  light  made  by  the  rapier  of  the  champion  fencer  of  the  world.    Note  what  little  variation  there  is 
in  the  many  complete  cycles  of  motion,  due  lo  skill  acquired  by  long  practice  in  this  sport 
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STANDARD  WIRE  MODELS 

Whnt  the  phnnoRraph  has  been  to  the  music  lover 
in  stanJardizinf;  and  aiding  the  study  of  music,  these 
wire  mfxiels  have  been  to  the  mechanic  in  aiding  the 
study  of  skilled  motion 

Mr.  Gilbreth  has  set  out  to  take  mov- 
ing pictures  of  as  many  champions  or  ex- 
perts in  various  trades  or  sports  as  he  can. 
in  order  to  study  their  methods  and  find 
the  points  of  similarity  between  their  mo- 
tions. So  the  champion  typist  of  the 
world,  an  expert  bricklayer,  and  Christy 


THE  TIME  AND  SPEED  OF  A  MOTION 

By  means  of  black  and  gray  paint  the  time,  speed, 
and  direction  of  a  motion,  can  be  shown  on  while 

Sainted  wire  models,  in  a  photograph  this  result  can 
e  obtained  by  (he  use  of  intermittent  (lashes  of  light 

Mathewson.  the  famous  baseball  pitcher, 
have  been  phtJtographed ;  and  a  few  months 
ago,  in  Germany,  Gilbreth  toc^k  pictures 
of  the  champion  fencer  of  the  world.  He 
even  hopes  to  get  pictures  of  the  champion 
oyster  opener  of  Rhode  Island! 
Although  this  study  of  the  motions  of 


MAKING  WIRE  MODELS  OF  MOTION 

By  examining  a  paih  of  light  in  a  photograph  through  a  stereoscope  the  motion  of  an  action  can  be  reproduced 

in  such  tangible  form  as  a  wire  m<hi«*l 
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AT  WORK  ON  A  MODEL 

Painting  Ihc  black  and  gray  spots  on  a  wire  model  to 
indicate  the  time  and  speed  of  a  motion 


experts  has  been  under  way  only  a  short 
while,  it  has  already  yielded  such  import- 
ant results  in  the  findinji  of  similar  fun- 
damental motions  that  Mr.  Gilbreth  is 
sure  it  will  advance  the  cause  of  scientific 
management  and  measured  functions  as 
far  again  as  it  was  before  he  entered  the 


IN  THE  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Gilbreth  taking  a  moving  picture  of  a  delicate 
opiTation  to  study  the  motions  of  the  skilled  sur- 
geon at  his  work 


THE  AL  iOSTEREOCHRONOCYCLEGRAPH 

A  device  which  permits  one  to  take  moving  pictures 
of  his  own  motions  in  performing  an  action 


field  of  autostereochronocyclegraphology- 
And  the  field  for  this  advance  is  as  wide 
as  the  applications  of  skilled  labor  itself. 
The  waste  of  effort,  the  waste  of  time,  and 
the  reduced  output  due  to  unnecessary  and 
unskilled  motion  are  almost  beyond  belief 
when  studied  closely. 


SEWINri  UP  A  WOUND 

I  he  path  of  the  motions  made  by  a  surgeon  in 
sewing  up  the  wound  after  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis.   Note  the  clear,  decisive  lines  of  light 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIVAL  IN 

MASSACHUSETTS 

lUB  REMARKABLE  WORK   OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  GOLLEGE   AT  AMHERST   WHICH  IS 
'  REJUVENATING  THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  THE  STATE — GARDEN,  POULTRY,  AND  CANNING 
CLUBS  AND  SUMMER  COURSES  FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN 

BY 

RAY  STANNARD  BAKER 


MASSACHUSETTS  is  not 
generally  regarded  as  an  agri- 
cultural state,  but  its  agri- 
cultural devdopments  are  in 
some  respects  without  a  rival 
in  interest  in  this  country.  In  the  first 
place,  the  value  of  its  product  per  acre  of 
improved  land  is  the  highest  of  any  state 
in  the  Union.  It  has  reached  an  unusual 
degree  of  development  in  the  most  intensive 
and  specialized  forms  of  agriculture,  such 
as  farming  under  glass  or  under  cloth  or 
with  overhead  irrigation,  and  in  poultry 
raising,  certain  kinds  of  fruit  gmwing, 
and  market  gardening.  In  no  state  are 
small  town  and  ai^ricultural  interests 
more  closely  knit  together,  and  in  none 
has  the  organization  of  community  and 
rural  agencies  reached  a  more  interesting 
or  suggestive  stage.  Nowhere  have  the 
social  and  religious  asi>ects  of  country  life, 
as  distinguished  from  the  actual  problems 
of  production,  been  more  carefully  studied 
by  the  agricultural  leaders  than  in 
Massachusetts,  and  in  no  state  are  more 
vital  experiments  in  rural  community 
movements  under  way.  Last  year,  for 
example,  there  were  (m),^()6  boys  and  girls, 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns  of  the 
State,  organized  in  farming,  gardening, 
poultry,  and  domestic  science  clubs.  No- 
where else  has  this  particular  branch  of 
the  work  reached  such  magnitude. 

The  agricultural  movement  in  Mass- 
achusetts, owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions, 
thus  presents  many  new  and  internting 
developments;  and  the  radiating  centre 
of  the  activities,  and  its  leadership,  are 
in  the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst. 
No  better  way,  therefore,  can  be  found  to 
present  the  work  in  all  its  aspects  than  to 


describe  what  is  being  done  at  this  centre, 
who  are  doing  it,  and  what  the  results  are. 

On  the  campus  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  CoUegp,  near  which  I  Hve, 
there  were  scenes,  during  most  of  last 
summer,  of  intense  activity.  Although 
it  was  the  customary  time  of  the  long 
vacation  in  the  older  and  more  deliberate 
educational  institutkms,  this  college  never 
before  presoited  such  an  aspect  of  vig- 
orous effort.  Tents  were  pitched  on  the 
lawn,  one  big  enough  for  a  small  circus. 
There  was  an  exhibition  in  the  drill  hall, 
and  under  the  trees  there  were  meetings 
during  several  weeks  that  lasted  all  day 
long  and  into  the  evening.  People  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  even  from 
outside  of  the  state,  to  take  part  in  the 
work.  One  afternoon  I  saw  a  crowd  of  at 
least  $,aoo  people  on  the  campus.  . 

About  200  men  and  women  H  all  walks 
of  life — teachers,  ministers,  business  men, 
students — attended  the  regular  summer 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Country  Life 
which  was  in  session  during  the  entire 
month  of  July.  The  dormitories  were 
alive  with  students,  the  boarding  hall  was 
open,  and  the  college  machinery  was  in 
full  operation.  There  were  courses  in 
everything  from  practical  agriculture  to 
domestic  science  and  arts  and  crafts. 

On  July  13th  another  school  opened, 
the  School  of  Rural  Social  Service,  provided 
especially  for  the  growing  number  of 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  forward 
movements  in  small  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  this  work  was  headed  up  in  a 
three-day  conference  on  Rural  Community 
Planning,  a  significant  and  interesting 
gathering. 

And  this  was  not  all.   In  the  large  tent 
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erected  on  the  campus,  the  Boys'  Agri- 
cultural Camps  were  conducted.  Boys 

from  all  parts  of  the  state  were  there.  The 
discipline  was  military,  and  there  was 
every  imaginable  form  of  sport,  of  ath- 
letics, of  excursions,  of  lectures,  all  with  a 
sound  educational  significance — and  a 
home-made  circus  to  wind  up  with. 

Still  other  conferences  and  conventions 
were  held.  The  bee  men  of  the  state, 
like  the  poultry  men,  came  to  get  what 
the  college  had  to  give.  They  came  as 
the  cattle  raisers,  the  apple  growers,  and 
other  farmers  come  during  the  winter. 
The  officers  and  lecturers  of  the  State 
Grange  and  a  considerable  body  of  the 
rural  leaders  of  the  state  held  their  meet- 
inp:s  on  the  campus  and  took  part  in  the 
community  conferences. 

1  have  wondered  what  some  oi  the 
hard-headed  New  England  educators  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  would  say 
if  they  could  see  such  activities  as  these 
connected  with  a  college,  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  college  work.  While  they  might  be 
surprised,  bewildered,  even  shocked,  one 
has  a  strong  impression  that  the  best  of 
them  would  not  be  long  in  grasping  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  method,  of  the  enterprise. 
For  it  was  their  spirit,  too.  Above  every- 
thing else,  they  were  men  with  a  purpose. 
The  most  vital  of  the  early  colleges  in 
America  owed  their  organization  not 
merely  to  the  desire  to  educate  young  men 
but  to  educate  them  for  certain  high  and 
definite  purposes.  The  eaily  outburst  of 
educational  fervor  in  America,  which 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  a  remarkable 
group  of  endowed  colleges,  was  for  the 
most  part  the  outgrowth  of  a  powerful 
religious  spirit — ^the  desire  to  train  young 
men  specifically  and  technically  to  be  re- 
ligious leaders  and  missionaries.  The 
charter  of  Yale  says,  in  so  many  words, 
that  the  purpose  was  to  educate  young 
men  "for  employment,  both  in  the  diurch 
and  ctvil  state" — church  being  placed 
first.  In  sending  out  their  students  to 
preach  in  country  churches  or  to  con- 
duct neighborhood  Sunday  Schools,  as  in 
bringing  together  at  the  college  itself 
conferences  of  ministers  and  religkNis 
workers,  they  had.  indeed,  the  true  germ 
of  the  modem  college  extenskm  idea. 


Perhaps  one  cause  of  the  relative  decline 

of  the  religious  and  endowed  college,  com- 
pared with  the  state  college  and  univer- 
sity, lies  in  the  damping  of  that  earlier 
impulse.  The  endowed  colleges  still  edu- 
cate, and  educate  well,  and  they  have  a 
definite  and  important  part  to  play  in  our 
common,  workaday  life,  but  education 
seems  to  have  become  more  an  end  with 
them,  less  a  means. 

The  missionary  and  social  spirit,  in  short, 
seems  to  have  passed  in  some  degree  from 
the  religious  and  endowed  institutions 
to  the  state  colleges  and  universities. 
The  fact  that  agricultural  education  is 
pfameer  work,  reaching  and  affecting  groups 
of  men  and  women,  as  well  as  boys  and 
girls,  never  before  touched  by  colleges, 
calls  forth  all  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  sense  of  high  public 
service  which  are  characteristic  df  the 
missionary  and  social  spirit. 

A  COLLECB  THAT  TOUCHES  BVBRYH>AY  UPB 

The  new  college  stands  upon  three  legs. 
It  not  only  seeks  to  impart  knowledge  and 

stimulus,  but  it  has  developed  two  other 

distinct  functions.  Each  college  has  con- 
nected with  it  an  experiment  station  and 
trained  investigators  whose  constant  effort 
is  to  get  into  close  rdatkmshlps  with  the 
problems  that  confront  the  everjHlay  life 
and  work  of  the  people  of  the  community 
or  the  state.  The  agricultural  college,  like 
the  medical  school,  gives  one  the  impression 
of  getting  close  to  life. 

To  the  two  functions 'of  teaching  and 
investigation  has  more  recently  been  added 
a  third  function,  the  effort  to  extend  the 
work  of  the  college  and  apply  its  gathered 
knowledge  beyond  the  classroom.  In  the 
last  few  years  I  have  visited  several  of  the 
greater  state  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  1  have  seen  daily 
the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  few  nn* 
pulses  in  our  national  life  are  more*  vital 
and  more  significant  than  thb  enthu- 
siastic effort  to  reach  and  serve  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  state.  It  is  a 
great  new  conception  of  the  purpos  and 
utility  of  education. 

kTwo  kinds  of  special  schools  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
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College  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
W.  D.  Kurd  of  the  Extensbn  Service: 
the  winter  schools  and  the  summer  schools. 
In  the  winter  there  arc  ten-weeks'  courses, 
twenty-two  in  number,  which  are  attended 
mostly  by  fanners,  practical  men  who  have 
come  to  the  college  for  more  knowledge 
and  more  inspiration.  L^st  winter  the 
enrolment  was  i8i — a  fine  lot  of  earnest 
men,  getting  more  out  of  the  courses  in 
horticulture,  fertilizers,  dairying,  breeding, 
floriculture,  poultry  raising,  and  the  like 
than  any  boy  could  have  got,  because  they 
knew  what  they  wanted  and  went  direct! \' 
for  it.  There  was  also  an  apple-packing 
school,  a  short  course  for  bee-keepers,  and 
finally  a  great  fanners'  week  whidi  brought 
m  nearly  1,600  farmers  from  every  part  of 
the  state  to  learn  all  they  could  in  a  week. 
1  attended  several  of  these  meetings  and 
for  downright  serious  interest  1  have  rarely 
seen  a  college  class  that  equaled  them. 

Then  there  are  the  summer  schools,  to 
which  1  referred  in  the  early  part  of  this 
article,  in  which  the  college  occupies  itself 
during  the  summer  months.  Last  year 
the  number  of  people  participating  in  all 
these  Gounes,  summer  and  winter,  was 
more  than  2,000. 

CAMYING  EDUCATION  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

But  the  enthusiasm  for  the  distributkm 
of  educatkm  does  not  stop  with  teaching 

these  more  advanced  men  and  women  who 
will  spend  the  necessary  time  and  money 
to  come  to  the  college,  but  it  carries  the 
work  beyond  the  college.  If  the  state 
will  not  come  to  the  college,  then  the  col- 
lege will  go  to  the  state.  The  idea  of 
lecturing  outside  the  colleges  was  one  of  the 
first  developments  of  the  extension  idea: 
and  is  still  an  important  element  in  spread- 
ing the  work,  of  the  college.  Last  year 
1,159  lectures  were  delivered,  some  at 
fairs,  some  in  lecture  courses,  some  in  the 
extension  schools.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  forty  thousand  people  in  the 
state  were  thus  touched  or  influenced 
by  the  college.  Such  a  campaign  of 
speakers  can  only  be  compared  with  a  live 
missionary  enterprise  of  a  religious  organi- 
zation or  to  an  active  political  campaign. 

The  effort  to  reach  people  outside  the 
college  is  by  no  means  confined  to  lectur- 


ing. Actual  extension  schools,  lasting 
from  a  few  days  to  a  week,  are  organized 
in  various  parts  of  the  state.  R^ular 
courses  of  lectures  and  discussions  are 
held  and  there  is  a  regular  enrolment  of 
students.  One  such  school  that  1  at' 
tended  in  the  country  town  of  Tyringham 
was  held  in  the  town  hall.  The  local 
minister,  Mr.  Wells,  who  has  done  sugges- 
tive work  in  church  federation,  was  one  of 
the  leaders.  There  were  practical  courses  in 
dairying,  domestic  science,  the  problems 
of  local  taxation,  schools,  and  community 
organization.  A  fine  spirit  was  manifested 
in  the  work.  Last  year  eight  such  schools 
were  held,  with  an  enrolment  of  approxi- 
mately 800  students,  and  if  the  college 
had  the  equipment  it  could  have  held  many 
more,  for  requests  were  numerous. 

More  intimate  still  than  either  the 
lecturing  or  the  extension  schools  has  been 
the  personal  visiting  of  farming  communi* 
ties  and  individual  farmers  who  have 
problems  to  solve  by  the  scientific  experts 
of  the  college.  Careful  surveys  of  several 
localities  in  the  state  have  been  made  and 
every  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  encourage 
pn^ressive  movements. 

Still  another  valuable  activity  is  the 
demonstration  farm  work — farms  actually 
conducted  by  college  workers,  where 
modem  methods  are  employed.  These 
farms  become  centres  for  the  disseminatkm 
of  knowledge.  I-ast  year,  also,  the  col- 
lege had  exhibitions  at  country  fairs,  with 
lecturers  present  to  make  explanations, 
thus  reaching  thousands  of  more  or  less 
casual  visitors. 

The  college  has  correspondence  courses 
in  all  branches  of  af/icultural  work,  in 
which,  last  year,  more  than  900  people 
in  the  state  were  enrolled.  A  bulletin 
regularly  issued,  "Facts  for  Farmers," 
had  a  circulation  of  43,000  during  the 
year,  and  besides  this  there  was  a  large 
distribution  of  circulars,  bulletins,  and 
posters  on  agricultural  and  community 
subjects.  An  experiment  has  also  been 
made  in  automobile  extension  work.  An 
automobile  van,  carrying  publications, 
samples  of  spraying  outfits,  and  other  ma- 
terial for  demonstration,  in  charge  of  an 
energetic  man,  made  expeditions  about  the 
state,  stopping  in  the  little  towns  wherever 
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groups  of  farmers  could  be  collected  or 
advice  could  be  given. 

It  is  the  serious  effort  of  the  college  to 
let  no  ignorant  man  escape — not  even  the 
new  foreigners.  1  attended,  last  winter, 
sessions  of  the  Polish  Fanners'  Day  at  the 
college,  at  which  a  large  number  of  Poles 
and  their  families  were  in  attendance. 
Lectures  in  English  were  turned  into  Polish 
by  an  interpreter  and  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  onion  and  tobacco  farms  were 
discussed.  They  were,  by  the  way,  a 
fine,  sturdy  looking  body  of  men  and 
women.  Evening  schools  have  also  been 
held  for  foreign-born  farmers. 

CLUBS  FOR  FARM  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

In  some  ways,  however,  the  work  with 

the  boys  and  girls  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
most  interesting  of  all.  This  work,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Morton,  has 
grown  wonderfully.  It  is  being  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools — 
and  not  only  reaches  farm  boys  and  girts, 
but  hundreds  in  the  cities.  Here  b  a  Ibt 
of  the  number  enrolled  in  1915: 

Number  of  members  of  home  and 
school  garden  clubs  growing  pota- 
toes, flint  com,  sweet  com,  g^arden 
betns,  and  tomatoes  67,218 

Number  of  members  of  agricultural 
clubs  cultivating  from  one  eighth  of 

an  acre  up   711 

Number  in  poultry  club     ....  539 
Number  of  girls  in  home  economics 
clubs,  studying  canning,  cookery, 
and  domestic  science   838 


Total  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  clubs  69,306 
Number  of  towns  in  which  clubs  have 
been  fonned   315 

Besides  all  this,  the  college  has  been 
instrumental  in  organizing  four  dairy 
improvement  associations  in  various  parts 
of  the  state,  in  assisting  farmers  with 
nineteen  demonstration  orchards,  has  or- 
ganized an  M.  A.  C.  improvement  asso- 
ciation to  stimulate  the  growing  of  better 
seed  corn  and  seed  potatoes.  1  he  college 
has  also  assisted  in  the  organizatkm  of 
improvement  assodatkms  in  two  Mas- 
sachusetts counties. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  all  this,  what  a 


variety  of  methods  are  pursued.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  very  few  people  in  the 

state,  outside  of  the  crowded  parts  of  the 
large  cities,  have  not  come,  at  some  point,  in 
contact  with  the  helpful  work  of  the  college. 

THE  ABSENCE  OF  PATERNALISM 

Now  the  underlying  inspiration  of  all 
this  work  is  not  merely  the  desire  to  help 
people:  it  is  not  paternalistic:  it  does  not 
seek  to  do  for  people  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
educational  and  inspirational.  It  seeks 
to  stimulate  the  people  to  work  for  them- 
selves— and  to  ^ve  them  the  knowledge 
which  will  assbt  them  to  this  end.  And 
it  seeks  to  do  this,  not  merely  for  the 
economic  benefit  of  the  farmer's  life — his 
cattle-growing,  his  crop-raising  activities 
— but  to  touch  and  inspire  the  wboU  of 
his  life.  Other  states  have  gone  as  far 
as,  or  farther  than,  Massachusetts  in  the 
economic  side  of  extension  work:  but 
none  has  had  such  a  vision  of  community, 
cooperative,  and  religious  revival.  The 
rural  community  movement,  so  far  as  it 
is  related  to  coU^  extension,  began  with 
President  Kcnyon  L.  Btttterfield  of  the 
Agricultural  College. 

"To  touch  and  influence  every  branch 
of  agricultural  life— this  is  the  task  of 
the  college,"  says  President  Butterfield. 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  effort  to  organize 
country  communities  which,  under  Mr. 
Morgan,  has  made  such  a  hopeful  begin- 
ning. As  Professor  Carver  so  strikingly 
pointed  out  in  a  lecture  at  one  of  the  con- 
ferences: "The  farmer  is  the  only  business 
man  who  buys  always  at  retail  and  sells 
always  at  wholesale."  To  reach  this 
business  situation  cooperation  is  the  only 
remedy.  So  the  college  has  experts  in 
cooperation,  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
spread  the  knowledue  and  inspiration  of 
that  idea  throughout  the  state. 

Other  difficulties  of  the  farm  community 
are  stagnatkm,  extreme  individualism,  a 
want  of  amusement,  communication,  and 
beauty,  and  all  these  the  college  is  en- 
deavoring to  meet  through  community 
organizatkm  and  the  stimulation  of  a 
new  community  spirit.  In  Massachusetts 
this  work  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
"Amherst  Movement." 
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AND  HOW  MR.  BEN  F.  FAAST,  OF  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS.»  HAS  HELPED  TO  MAKE  CUT-OVER  LANDS 
CROW  OTHER  CROPS  THAN  STUMPS,  BESIDES  HELPING  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM 

OF  READY  MONEY  FOR  WORTHY  FARMERS 

BY 

HERBERT  QUICK 


THERE  is  no  F.nglish  word  which 
carries  a  meaning  more  gener- 
ally understcxxl  than  the  Latin 
phrase.  Caveat  emptor!,  which 
means  "Let  the  buyer  be- 
ware!" it  is  a  legal  maxim,  too,  which 
has  had  the  mossy  approval  of  the  courts 
for  centuries.  It  signifies  that  when  you 
buy  a  thing  you  must  look  out  for  yourself. 
The  seller  can  tell  you  anything  he  pleases 
about  the  value  of  the  thing  sold,  and  if 
you  are  "taken  in"  by  these  statements, 
the  more  fool  you. 

We  derive  this  unhallowed  maxim  from 
ancient  days  when  most  goods  were  sold 
in  "market  overt" — that  is,  in  open 
public  markets,  where  the  buyer  looked 
at  the  goods  when  he  bought  them. 
Therefore,  if  you  look  at  the  thing,  you 
are  supposed  to  know  as  much  about  its 
value  as  the  seller  does.  You  have  your 
head  with  you,  haven't  you?  The  seller  is 
allowed  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  puffery 
and  bamboozling,    l  hat  is  business. 

Practically  all  lines  of  respectable  trade 
have  now  risen  above  this  law.  The 
man  who  takes  the  law  only  for  his 
guide  is  not  a  good  citizen.  Take  the 
advertising  business,  for  instance.  A 
buyer  who  deals  with  a  concern  advertis- 
ing in  any  good  paper  or  magazine  is  safe. 
"Truth  in  advertising"  has  become  the 
motto  of  the  advertising  trade.  It  was 
perfectly  obvious,  when  once  the  matter 
was  looked  into,  that  the  whole  adver- 
tising business  was  in  danger  unless  the 
reader  of  an  advertisement  could  depend 
upon  its  truth. 

1  have  said  "all  lines  of  respectable 
trade."  Those  who  have  been  called 
Upon  to  cope  with  a  certain  class  of  land 


agents  or  town-lot  salesmen  will  be  likely 
to  ask  themselves  whether  or  not  the  real 
estate  busing  is  respectable.  But  does 
not  the  business  ethics  of  the  real  estate 
industry  tend  to  fall  below  the  average 
behavior  of  the  men  engaged  in  it? 

They  are  full  of  the  caveat  emptor  philos- 
ophy. They  sell  land  and  expect  to 
think  no  more  about  the  fellow  who  has 
bought.  The  real  estate  man's  business 
is  to  close  deals.  He  is  emphatically  not 
his  brother's  keeper.  He  is  nobody's 
guardian.  Any  deal  is  fair  which  can  be 
closed.  His  motto  is  no  such  drivel 
as  truth  in  anything,  but  only  "Get  the 
money!"  It  is  purely  and  simply  a 
caveat  emptor  business  in  which  the 
operator  is  prone  to  think  that  he  must  put 
his  conscience  in  cold  storage,  carry  his 
religion  in  his  wife's  name,  and  forget  the 
Golden  Rule.  For  it  is  hard  to  be  in  a 
tough  business  unless  one  is  tough. 

To  call  attention  to  these  things  is  not 
so  disagreeable  a  task  as  it  would  be  if 
the  real  estate  business  were  not  already 
showing  signs  of  those  stirrings  and  pro- 
tests which  indicate  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  best  men  engaged  in 
it  to  purge  it  of  its  evils.  In  any  case 
these  strictures  would  not  be  here  uttered 
were  not  the  real  estate  business  so  vitally 
important  to  our  national  life.  It  con- 
trols the  growth  of  our  cities.  It  deter- 
mines the  kind  of  homes  in  which  we  live. 
It  dominates  the  settlement  of  our  unf 
occupied  lands.  It  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  half  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  moves  the  settler  to  his  new 
home,  and  in  so  doing  determines  in 
thousands  of  cases  the  dramatic  issue  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  shall  prosper  and 
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become  a  missionary  to  bring  more  settle- 

ment,  or  meet  with  disaster,  lose  hope, 
drift  to  other  regions  or  back  to  the  city, 
and  spread  the  doctrine  of  pessimism  as 
to  our  unimproved  lands.  The  real  estate 
business  has  in  its  grip  the  destinies  of  the 
so-called  abandoned  farms  of  the  East, 
it  rules  the  waste  places  of  a  continent 
less  than  a  third  developed.  It  exercises 
a  powerful  influence  on  morals.  And 
especially  it  has  the  "say"  as  to  the  re- 
clamation of  our  immense  areas  of  lands 
that  once  were  forests  but  now  are  No 
Man's  Lands  of  stumps,  brush,  swamp, 
saplings,  and  briers. 

MR.  BEN  F.  FAAST,  REAL  ESTATE  MAN 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  these 
lands,  and  the  hope  as  well  for  better 
things  for  the  real  estate  business,  impel 
me  to  relate  the  story  of  Mr.  Ben  F.  Faast, 
of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  He  makes  no  claim  to 
being  better  than  other  real-estaters; 
and  he  is  no  better  than  some  others  I 
know.  What  he  is  doing,  however,  seems 
worthy  of  publicity. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Faast  formed  a 
company  and  acquired  approximately 
50,000  acres  of  that  stumpy,  brushy, 
second-growth  land.  I  suspect  that  at 
first  he  had  only  one  idea,  to  sell  it  just  as 
other  land  men  have  done  from  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary.  Maybe  he  believed  in 
looking  out  for  the  purchaser's  interests 
from  the  beginning;  but  I  suspect  that  all 
he  looked  out  for  was  purchasers.  Any- 
how,  he  found  them  in  large  numbers. 
When  I  saw  him  he  had  only  about  5,000 
acres  left  unsold,  and  1  suppose  there  is 
not  much  left  by  now. 

He  found  most  of  his  buyers  in  the 
persons  of  men  who  had  worked  many 
years  in  factories.  Some  of  them  had  for 
twenty  years  been  laborers  in  steel  mills, 
recorded  under  numbers  like  cattle  or 
convicts,  and  unknown  by  their  names 
even  to  their  bosses.  They  had  in  sweat 
and  backache  accumulated  a  few  hundred 
dollars  each,  from  which  anemic  rolls 
they  couM  peel  off  enou^  ragged  bills  to 
make  the  first  payment  on  an  average  of 
fifty  acres  of  stumps. 

Such  people  need  help.   If  they  fall  they 


may  fall  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again. 

You  may  once  spend  twenty  years  in  a 
factory  and  save  $500;  but  you  cannot 
repeat  the  trick.  Life  is  too  short,  and 
the  human  soul  is  not  sufficiently  resilient. 

This  Wisconsin  man  was  queer.  He 
wondered  just  how  well  these  men  were 
going  to  do.  Remember,  he  is  a  very 
competent  land  salesman.  He  went  after 
business.  He  sent  out  circulars  to  land 
salesmen,  and  he  detailed  specialists  in 
salesmanship  to  instruct  the  local  agents 
in  the  gentle  art  of  wooing  the  buyer 
across  the  threshold  of  a  passenger  car 
bound  for  the  seat  of  war.  But  he  won- 
dered just  how  well  these  men  would  do. 
Strange,  but  he  did. 

He  believed  in  the  land's  fertility;  but 
he  knew  that  fertility  is  not  all.  He  dis- 
covered that  the  average  farmer,  without 
any  outside  help  in  organizing  hb  affairs^ 
and  left  to  sink  or  swim  by  the  state,  does 
not  dear  up  one  of  these  cut-over  farms 
very  rapidly.  In  point  of  fact,  he  learned 
— a  fact  of  great  sociological  import- 
that  the  average  increase  in  cleared  area 
is  about  an  acre  a  year  per  farm.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  this  is.  The 
settler  pays  out  about  all  his  money  for 
the  land  and  the  expenses  of  gettmg  to  it. 
He  has  a  family-^or  most  of  these  people 
emigrate  from  points  outside  the  race- 
suicide  belt.  There  is  not  enough  re^ 
claimed  land  to  support  the  family;  and 
the  man  who  has  long  worked  for  wages 
natundly  h»ks  for  wage-work  when  his 
farm  supplies  fall  short.  And  it  is  better 
to  work  for  wages  in  a  factory  than  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  frontier  farm.  On  this 
babis.  the  farm  cannot  be  considered  a 
ro^  prospect. 

RE.\DY-MADE  FARMS 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  Mr.  Faast. 
"We  must  sell  these  people  ready-niade 
farms."  He  did  not  invent  the  idea.  A 
great  Canadian  railroad  company  has  been 
doing  the  same  thing  in  its  irrigation 
blocks  for  years — but  Mr.  Faast  worked 
out  the  plan  for  the  lower  values,  smaller 
tracts,  and  the  greater  expense  of  reclama- 
tion of  cut-over  lands — worked  it  out  for 
himself,  and  possib!>'  for  the  Nation.  He 
reasoned  that  his  company  coukl  dear 
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land  with  less  expense  than  could  the 
individual  fanner.  So  he  had  designed 
and  built  a  steam  stump-puller  weighing 

40,000  pounds  that  was  capable  of  hoist- 
ing out  the  largest  stump  in  that  country. 
He  knew  that  these  newcomers  could  not 
get  their  roads  built,  and  he  began  build- 
ing them.  Believing  that  his  company 
could  build  farm  houses  at  less  expense 
than  could  the  settler,  he  had  plans 
made  for  cottages  according  to  the  re- 
spective purses  of  his  buyers.  Then  he 
sold  these  little  farms,  each  with  from 
three  to  ten  acres  cleared,  with  nice  little 
houses  and  barns,  and  provided  with 
roads.  He  also  sold  them  twelve  chickens, 
and  a  cow,  six  rolls  of  wire  fencing,  and 
two  pigs  to  a  forty-acre  farm ;  or  the  fowls 
and  two  cows,  twelve  rolls  of  fencing,  and 
four  pigs  for  an  eighty;  all  on  the  same 
long  time  and  low  interest  rate  accorded 
on  the  land  purchases.  Here  was  a  living 
in  sight.  This  was  his  plan  for  selling 
"ready-made  farms." 

HIS  SUCCESS 

It  was  a  success.  Maybe  it'was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  do  this  in  order  to  get 

buyers  at  all — and  let  us  nf)t  give  him 
credit  for  more  than  just  plain  horse  sense 
in  this.  He  then  began  doing  things 
to  help  these  people  after  he  had  them 
safely  landed  on  their  little  farms.  He 
established  a  farm  of  his  own  in  the  centre 
of  the  district  from  which  he  furnished 
high-class  seeds  for  the  settlers  and  as  high- 
class  cattle  as  the  conditions  warranted. 

Two  years  ago  the  8th  of  last  September, 
for  instance,  the  settlers  had  a  Harvest 
Festival  in  one  of  their  new  villages. 
The  land  company  had  on  show  there 
four  Holstein-grade  bull  calves  sired  by 
"Rhea's  King  of  the  May,"  and  from 
selected  dams.  Not  purebreds  yet,  you 
observe,  but  good  calves.  The  farmers 
were  notified  that  these  calves  could  be 
had  on  the  following  rather  easy  terms: 
"They  will  be  sold  for  cash,  or  we  will 
trade  for  your  scrub  bull  calf."  This  is 
a  shocking  violation  of  cavcatemptorism. 
It  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
system  by  which  a  real  estate  organi- 
zation with  money,  and  with  advice  and 
counsel  worth  in  some  instances  more 


than  the  money,  actively  assists  the  people* 
who  have  bought  its  lands,  to  build 

up  a  community  in  which  "Purebred!" 
is  the  slogan,  both  in  animals  and  seeds. 

It  seemed  a  shame  to  waste  the  young 
trees  and  stumps  on  these  lands.  So 
Mr.  Faast  set  about  doing  the  community 
— and  himself — another  service:  nothing 
less  than  finding  a  market  for  the  forest 
products  taken  off  in  the  process  of 
clearing.  Many  people  have  tried  to  do 
this,  but  1  know  of  no  other  instance  of 
success.  Certainly  the  settlers  themselves 
could  never  have  built  up  a  market  for 
the  cord-wfxxi.  kiln-wood,  billets,  bolts, 
dead  timber,  down  timber,  rotten  timber, 
and  all;  but  Mr.  Faast  did.  The  system 
is  in  full  blast.  It  helps  to  enable  the 
farmers  to  add  more  than  that  acre  or  so 
per  year  to  the  clearing — but  its  real 
Significance,  to  my  mind,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  about  all  the  land  left  for  settlers 
in  this  country  is  very  much  the  same 
SOTt  of  land — in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  all  over  the  South 
and  much  of  New  England.  1  his  Wis- 
consin experience  should  be  studied  by 
the  state  and  Nation.  Ready-made  farms, 
sale  of  the  stuff  cleared  off,  some  aid  and 
guidance  to  the  new  settlers,  and  capital 
at  fair  rates  for  development — these  four 
things  will  make  any  cut-over  region 
blossom  as  the  rose  if  it  has  a  good  soil. 
Such  organized  help  must  be  had  if  tilled 
fields  take  the  place  of  stumps. 

HELPING  THE  SETTLER  IN  EVERY  WAY 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  this  real- 

estater  could  properly  interest  himself  in 
the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  American- 
i2ation  of  his  buyers,  and  failed  to  do  so, 
1  have  not  heard  of  it.  Chiefly  he  gave 
them  opportunities  for  self-help.  No- 
thing was  given  them  except  on  one  of  two 
theories:  (1)  either  land  or  property  to 
be  paid  for,  or  (2)  friendly  advice  and 
informaticHi  as  one  neighbor  to  auiother. 
The  settlers  are  self-respecting  people  who 
had  worked  for  what  they  possessed,  and 
Mr.  Faast  was  just  the  same  sort  of  person 
himself;  so  there  was  no  chance  of  mis- 
understanding, no  uplift  work,  no  welfare 
work,  save  as  people  work  together  for 
mutual  uplift  and  the  general  wdfare. 
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THE  WORLiyS  WORK 


Together  he  and  the  settlers  worked  out 

a  plan  for  making  the  most  out  of  the 
land  in  the  hard  first  years.  This  plan 
has  now  been  approved  by  the  experts 
of  the  state  college  of  agriculture — and 
there  are  none  better.  "  Don't  plow  and 
dear  a  lot  of  land  at  once,"  he  advised  his 
buyers.  "Take  the  brush  off  eight  or 
ten  acres  and  sow  it  in  clover.  It  will 
catch;  for  it  is  a  natural  clover  country. 
Sow  dover  and  timothy  among  the  uncut 
trees.  Turn  in  your  cows  to  pasture,  and 
keep  down  the  brush.  Soon  this  land  will 
be  ready  for  hay  pnxluction;  for  the  stock 
tramping  about  the  stumps  will  pack  the 
ground  and  cause  the  frost  to  heave  out 
the  stumps,  making  them  easy  to  pull. 
You  can  grow  nearly  as  much  grass  among 
the  stumps  anyhow  as  if  they  were  all 
out.  it  does  not  look  so  nice,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  as  pleasant  a  condition 
for  the  farmer;  but  let  us  make  haste 
slowly.  These  stumps  have  been  here 
a  long  time.  Let's  allow*  Nature  to  help 
us  a  little  in  getting  them  out.  Hogs, 
also,  if  fenced  in  a  smallish  lot  will  do  a 
lot  of  grubbing  and  stumping.  They  will 
pay  you  for  the  privilege  of  doing  this. 
So  will  the  cows.  So  will  sheep.  One 
of  these  years  you  will  find  the  clearing 
easy,  and  you  will  have  made  a  livmg  all 
the  time." 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  CREDIT  

He  is  a  banker  as  well  as  a  land  man. 
He  was  one  before  he  went  into  this  land 
scheme.  !  suspect  that  if  seven  years  ago 
any  one  had  suggested  that  the  farmers 
needed  any  better  credit  system  than  they 
had,  he  would  have  said,  as  so  many  stupid 
bankers  are  now  saying:  "Rural  credit.^ 
As  if  our  present  banks  weren't  good 
enough  for  the  farmers.  Another  populist 
scheme,  I  suppose.  Well,  I  think  that 
what's  good  enough  for  the  town  is  good 
enough  for  the  farmer.  Rural  credit! 
Humph!  Just  as  if  there  could  be  more 
than  one  kind  of  credit.  These  wild- 
eyed  reformers  make  me  tired!" 

But  he  found,  when  he  had  got  his 
farmers  on  the  ground,  that  his  bank, 
which  is  a  good  strong  one,  could  not 
possibly  serve  the  needs  of  these  men. 
Their  diancters  were  good*  Their  lands 


were  good.  But  who  outskle  of  that 
region  knew  It?   If  his  bank  made  a 

loan  to  one  of  these  men  it  meant  a  second 
mortgage  in  most  cases,  or  the  payment 
of  the  first  mortgage  and  the  giving  of  a 
new  one  for  more.  The  bank  had  either 
to  carry  these  mortgages  or  sdl  them.  If 
it  sold  them  it  had  to  guarantee  them. 
If  it  guaranteed  them  it  had  to  look  afte: 
interest  payments,  insurance,  taxes,  and 
generally  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
mortgagee.  It  had  to  do  that  anyhow; 
for  lenders  will  not  take  mortgages  on 
lands  at  a  distance  and  assume  all  this 
bother.  They  can  lend  their  funds  in 
more  desirable  ways.  Moreover,  the  laws 
would  not  allow  the  bank  to  take  all  these 
mortgages  even  if  it  wanted  to  do  so. 
Being  a  well-managed  bank  it  did  not  want 
to.  If  any  farmer  in  the  country  had  been 
made  president  of  the  bank,  he  would 
have  refused  those  knns  if  he  had  been  a 
good  banker — and  if  he  had  not  been  a 
good  banker  he  would  soon  have  petered 
out  or  been  closed  up.  Commercial  bank- 
ing and  farm  loans  do  not  mix  to  any  great 
extent.  Even  as  to  short  loans  on  land 
mortgages  they  don't  mix  well;  and  the 
farmer  needs  a  lonj^-time  loan  so  that  his 
farm  may  develop  before  the  loan  matures. 

— AND  HOW  IT  WAS  SOLVED 

Down  at  Madison  there  were  some 
theorists  and  economists  and  college  pro- 
fessors who  succeeded  in  ^cttin<^  through 
the  legislature  a  bill  for  rural  land-mortgage 
credits.  It  provided  for  two  kinds  of  land 
banks — the  cooperative  and  the  j<Mnt- 
stock.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Faast  read  the 
law,  he  said  to  his  associates:  "We  will 
now  proceed  to  organize  a  Land  Mort- 
gage Association,  under  thb  law,  on  the 
joint-stock  pUn,  make  loans  until  we 
have  lent  up  our  capital,  issue  land- 
bonds  based  on  the  mortgages,  sell  them, 
and  relend  the  money." 

"  Can  we  do  that?  "  queried  they.  Can 
we  pay  dividends?"  "Not  at  first," 
he  replied;  "but  eventually  I  believe  the 
stock  will  be  i;ood.  In  the  meantime  we 
can  lend  these  farmers  all  the  money  they 
need;  if  we  can  sell  the  bonds  we  can  en- 
able them  to  dear  more  land,  buy  more 
stock,  build  sikis  and  bams,  and  be  pros* 
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perous.  This,  too,  will  make  prosperous 
those  little  towns  in  which  we  have  OMiii- 
try  banks;  and  if  the  towns  aie  prosperous 

our  banks  will  flourish." 

It  was  a  lung  game;  and  i  commend  it 
to  the  notice  df  those  misguided  bankers 
who  are  opposed  to  any  new  system  of 
credit  for  the  farmers.  Here  is  one 
banker  who  wanted  rural  credit  for  the 
benefit,  in  part,  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
banks  in  which  he  was  interested. 

The  land  bank  was  organized.  To  sell 
its  bonds  was  slow  work  at  first,  but  finally 
they  began  to  mme-  and  when  I  was  on 
the  ground  it  had  lent  about  ^133,000  in 
about  lao  loans.  It  had  not  paki  any 
dividends,  but  expects  to  do  so  in  time. 
Its  organizer  will  not  regard  it  as  a  suc- 
cess unless  it  does.  He  believes  in  the 
joint-stock,  dividend-bearing  bank  as 
against  the  codperative  bank.  In  fact, 
he  holds  the  bdief  that,  in  new  communi- 
ties at  least,  the  members  of  which  are 
mostly  strangers  to  one  another,  the  co- 
operative bank  will  not  be  organized  very 
fredy.  I  hope  he  is  wrmg  in  this;  be- 
cause I  should  like  to  see  land-mortgage 
credit  on  a  lower  basis  than  their  rate  of 
6  or  7  per  cent.  Unless  it  is  established 
on  a  lower  basis,  it  will  do  very  little  good 
to  the  older  communities  where  values 
are  higher  and  more  stable.  In  fact, 
good  farmers  in  Dane  Count\',  in  which 
Madison  is  situated  and  where  the  land  is 
very  valuable,  have  told  me  that  they 
do  not  see  how  the  land-mortgage  plan 
can  give  them  money  on  any  better  basis 
than  that  on  which  they  have  been  borrow- 
ing for  years. 

But  with  these  settlers — as  it  is  with 
thousands  and  thousands  of  farmers  in 
New  England,  and  Appalachian  r^ions, 
the  South,  the  Southwest,  and  elsewhere — 
it  is  not  a  question  of  getting  money  on 
long  time  at  4,  $,  6,  or  even  7  per  cent. 
It  is  a  question  of  getting  it  at  all.  There 
are  certain  beaten  paths  along  which 
money  travels  for  farm  loans.  Regions 
served  by  them  are  already  pretty  well 
supplied  with  credit,  though  the  need  for 
long-time  loans  with  the  amortization 
plan  has  not  yet  been  met  even  there; 
but  off  all  these  beaten  paths  there  is  a 
famine  in  land-mortgage  money.  North- 


em  Wisconsin  is  off  the  beaten  path. 

The  new  land  bank  opened  a  way  for 

money  to  travel  to  it  at  7  per  cent  and 
in  some  cases  at  (>— and  it  has  locally 
been  a  godsend  to  the  settlers. 

THE  CASE  OF  JOE  BATA 

Joe  Bata,  for  instance,  a  Bohemian 
shoemaker,  never  worked  on  a  farm  until 
he  moved  to  these  woods  "  because  of  the 
healthy  climate"  in  1912.  He  had  $500, 
out  of  which  he  paid  $300  for  forty  acres 
of  cut-over  land  and  gave  a  mortgage  for 
$^(yo  for  the  balance  to  become  due.  lie 
has  five  children.  On  May  24,  1914,  he 
gave  a  mortgage  on  the  original  forty 
acres,  and  forty  more  which  he  had  bought 
for  $1,000,  to  the  new  rural  credit  organi- 
zation. He  paid  with  this  ^763  of 
prior  mortgage;  which  shows  that  in  the 
main  he  had  made  the  loan  to  get  more 
land.  With  what  he  h a  !  K  ft  he  bought 
more  live-stock  and  cleared  more  fields. 
The  farm  was  then  valued  at  $^,2g()  and 
he  had  ;?6oo  m  personal  property.  Within 
the  next  five  years  he  expects  to  have  the 
eighty  acres  practically  cleared  and  a  new 
house  and  ham;  and  he  estimates  that  his 
property  will  be  worth  S6,ooo  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  He  is  an  exceptionally 
thrifty  man;  for  he  had  saved  %^oo  be* 
tween  coming  to  America  in  1908  and 
his  coming  to  Wisconsin:  but  in  his  first 
two  years  on  this  farm  his  worldly  wealth 
had  grown  from  $500  to  an  estimated  net 
worth  of  $2,437,  when  he  made  the  loan. 
His  IS  a  fairly  typical  case  among  these 
thrifty,  hard  working  people. 

On  such  mortgages  as  this  most  of  the 
farmers  pay  7  per  cent,  interest,  and  about 
2  per  cent,  annually  on  the  principal — 
just  enough  to  amortize  the  debt  in  twenty 
years.  Paying  at  a  flat  rate  the  whole 
twenty  \ears,  the  sum  paid  on  the  prin- 
cipal increases  all  the  time,  and  the  interest 
decreases:  thus  every  mortgage  is  an 
automatic  savings  bank.  Such  a  loan  as 
Mr.  Bata's.  extinguished  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  will  cost  him,  in  principal 
and  interest,  i^i .739.40,  whereas  if  he  had 
borrowed  the  thousand  ddlars  for  twenty 
years  at  the  same  rate  of  interest — whidl 
he  could  not  have  done  unaided  by  some 
organization — ^and  then  paid  the  debt  as 
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a  whole  when  due,  it  would  have  cost  htm 
$3,200 — ^a  difference  of  S460.60:  and  to 
most  people  the  burden  of  paying  off 
gradually  is  far  less  than  that  of  lifting 
the  whole  load  at  once. 

These  are  simple  and  humble  facts;  but 
they  mean  hip  things  for  northern  Wis- 
consin. The  infection  of  lending  money 
for  productive  purposes  to  the  struggling 
settlers  of  those  fine  lands  is  spreading. 
Local  banks  are  interesting  themselves 
in  personal  loans  for  good  stock,  silofi, 
clearing,  and  more  clearing.  They  see 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  everybody  to 
make  a  new  Ohio  or  Indiana  of  that  region 
without  taking  a  century  to  do  it — as 
Ohio  and  Indijuia  had  to  do. 

OUR  GREATEST  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

The  development  of  the  cut-over  lands 
is  our  greatest  farm-land  problem  for 

northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  parts 
of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana,  Texas,  central  and 
southern  Missouri,  most  of  Arkansas, 
northern  Minnesota,  the  cut-over  regions 
of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  some  of  Manitoba,  all 
that  great  new  "clay  belt"  in  northern 
Ontario,  a  good  deal  of  Maine,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  and  the  Cardinas,  and 
goodly  spots  elsewhere  are  suffering  either 
from  arrested  development  or  delayed 
development  because  we  fmally  discovered 
the  prairies  and  found  them  good.  The 
axe  lifted  against  the  forests  was  dropped 
in  mid-air  by  the  pioneer  home-builder 
when  the  prairies  were  reached,  and  was 
never  lifted  again  until  the  lumberman 
picked  it  up.  Pioneers  refused  longer  to 
log,  grub,  dear,  and  reclaim  forests  for 
farms  while  millions  of  acres  better  than 
any  of  the  forest  land  lay  smiling  its  in- 
vitation to  the  plow,  and  the  railroads 
offered  the  chair-car  in  lieu  of  the  covered 
wagon.  And  the  states  stricken  by  the 
palsy  of  the  prairies  have  never  recovered; ' 
and  never  will,  unless  something  is  done 
of  the  sort  here  outlined,  but  broader, 
bigger,  and  better. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Great  American 
Mystery  is  the  settlement  of  the  Western 


D'S  WORK 

plains  in  regions  of  such  scanty  rainfall 
that  the  average  suociss  in  farming  is  less 
than  three  good  crops  in  ten,  while  good 
lands  remain  unsettled  in  humid  climates, 
near  to  markets,  and  in  well-organized, 
progressive  states.  It  is  really  no  mystery 
at  all.  These  good  lands  are  covered  with 
stumps  and  second-growth  forests  or 
stones.  Our  people  have  forgotten  how 
to  reclaim  forests,  and,  even  if  they  had 
not,  would  not  play  the  long,  slow  game 
which  reclaimed  the  forest  states  of  the 
Fast.  The  spirit  of  Daniel  Bmne  is 
extinct.  That  spirit  made  a  paradise 
of  the  bluegrass  regions  of  Kentucky. 
If  the  bluegrass  counties  were  now  under 
their  original  forest  roof  th^  would  wait 
longer  for  the  plow,  at  our  present  rate  of 
progress  in  settling  forest  lands,  than  thcv 
did  after  1775,  when  old  Daniel  founded 
Boonesborough. 

That  is  what  ails  the  cut-over  regions 
of  the  United  States  to-<lay;  and  that  is 
the  warrant  for  the  statement  that  these 
lands  constitute  our  greatest  national 
problem.  Organized  effort,  not  mdivklual 
effort,  is  essential. 

The  subject  is  greater  than  the  United 
States.  It  extends,  as  wc  have  seen,  over 
into  Canada;  and  it  is  the  conung  problem 
for  the  nations  controlling  the  tropics* 
where  the  huge  populations  of  the  future 
must  live.  Modern  populations  must 
conquer  the  remains  of  past  forests  in 
the  form  of  stumps,  and  contend  with 
the  redundant  growth  of  the  present 
and  future  with  machinery  more  effective 
than  individual  effort.  That  machinery 
is  foreshadowed  in  the  work  of  this  real 
estate  man  in  Wisconsin,  which  contains 
the  three  germs  of  conquest— regulated 
settlement,  collective  dealings  with  the 
by-products  of  clearing,  and  a  special 
system  of  finance.  And  so.  the  things 
needed  are  ready-made  farms,  a  market 
for  the  timber  cleared  off,  rural  credits  for 
the  farmm,  both  perscHial  and  on  land 
mortgages,  and  expert  guidance.  The 
settler  will  furnish  the  human  elements  of 
industry  and  thrift.  The  other  elements 
are  too  much  for  his  unaided  efforts;  as 
they  would  be  for  yours  or  mine. 


SPIES  AND  SNIPERS 

PBRSONAL  EXPERIENCES  WITH  TUF.IR  METHODS  IN  THIS  WAR,  AS  OBSERVED  BY  AN  AMER- 
ICAN WHO  HAS  SERVED  WITH  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  IN  FLANDERS 

BY 

WILLIAM  J.  ROBINSON 


DURING  the  year  of  1915  so 
i  many  spies  were  caught  in  the 
I  area  occupied  by  our  Corps 
'  that  many  of  the  fellows  devel- 
oped the  "spy  mania."'and  to 
them  every  one  dressed  in  civilian  clothes 
or  who  was  peculiar  in  any  way  iMXame 
the  object  of  suspicion.  In  a  way  they 
could  not  be  blamed,  for  we  caught  spies 
in  all  guises.  Men  dressed  as  women, 
women  dressed  as  men,  Germans  in  British, 
French,  or  Belgian  uniform;  we  even  caught 
them  dressed  as  priests! 

After  the  unit  I  was  with  went  into 
action  the  first  time,  we  went  back  a  few 
miles  to  be  "re-made."  We  were  sadly 
cut  to  pieces,  there  being  only  about 
18^000  left  out  of  the  33,000  who  had  come 
out  from  England.  Our  march  from  the 
coast  to  the  scene  of  action  had  been  a 
hard  one,  and  we  had  lost  no  time  on 
the  way  as  we  were  badly  needed  at  the 
front  and  the  Germans  were  right  after  tis. 
On  this  account  we  had  not  spent  much 
time  in  the  village  and  had  had  no  chance 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  people. 

In  the  place  in  which  we  camped  after 
our  first  battle  we  saw  the  first  signs 
of  spies.  We  took  the  place  over  in  the 
afternoon,  and  before  dark  we  were  fairly 
well  settled.  It  was  the  usual  small 
Flemish  town  with  its  windmills,  one 
story  buildings,  and  a  superabundance  of 
estatnineis  (tap  rooms)  where  dark  brown 
beer  is  sold  for  two  sous  a  glass  to  the 
soldiers  and  one  sou  to  the  civilians.  Our 
staff  took  over  the  school  for  its  ofllces, 
and,  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  the  Assbtant 
Provost  Marshal  had  the  military  police 
posted.  In  villages  like  this  one  the 
movements  of  civilians  are  not  restricted 
within  the  limits  of  the  village  between 
six  in  the  morning  and  eight  at  night. 
If  there  b  the  sli^test  doubt  as  to  the 


identity  of  persons  the  police  ask  for  their 
laisstT'passir,  or  if  they  are  carrying 
baskets  or  bundles  they  are  obliged  to 
show  the  contents  on  demand.  As  a  rule, 
though,  they  pass  unchallenged  unless 
they  are  entering  or  leaving  the  village. 
After  eight  at  night,  however,  every  one, 
civilian  or  soldier,  is  stopped  and  ques< 
tioned  closely.  A  civilian  has  no  business 
to  be  out  of  doors  after  eight,  and  he  is 
liable  to  spend  the  night  in  the  guard  room 
if  he  is  found  out  after  this  hour.  A 
soklier  will  do  likewise  unless  he  is  on  duty 
or  has  some  very  good  reason  to  give. 

Spies  or  agents  lose  no  time  about  getting 
their  information  off.  Before  dark  on  the 
day  we  entered  this  town  for  a  few  days' 
rest,  our  police  captured  three  men,  all 
of  them  civilians.  One  old  fellow  came 
sauntering  down  the  road  with  a  bag  under 
his  arm.  One  of  our  police  stopped  him 
and  asked  what  the  bag  containeid.  The 
man  replied  that  it  wm  only  a  few  vege- 
tables he  was  taking  home.  The  polioe- 
man  decided  to  l(x)k  the  vegetables  over, 
and  on  opening  the  bag  found  that  in- 
stead of  the  "vegetables"  it  contained 
two  carrier  pigeons  with  dispatches  at* 
tached  to  each  of  them.  These  dispatches 
gave  complete  details  as  to  our  exact 
strength,  our  equipment,  the  condition 
of  our  men,  the  names  and  number  of  our 
commanding  officers,  etc,  and  the  in- 
formation had  apparently  been  compiled 
by  an  expert.  The  man  and  his  "vege- 
tables" were  immediately  taken  to  head- 
quarters. He  was  questioned  and  cross- 
examined  by  interpreters,  but  through  it 
all  remained  sullenly  silent,  refusing  to 
answer  any  questions  asked  him. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  one  of  our  police 
patrols  noticed  a  windmill  behind  the 
village  behaving  in  a  most  peculiar  man- 
ner* U  wottM  turn  for  a  few  seconds,  stop. 
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turn  again,  and  stop.  It  was  noticed  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
so  the  police  decided  to  investigate.  They 
made  their  way  quietl\'  to  the  windmill 
and  found  two  civilians  working  out  a 
message  in  code.  So  many  turns  meant 
one  letter  and  so  many  turns  another. 
It  was  slow  work,  but  it  must  have  been 
worth  while.  The  documents  found  on 
these  two  men  convicted  them,  and  with 
the  man  who  was  caught  with  the  carrier 
pigeons  they  were  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
The  sentence  was  duly  carried  out.  These 
men  were  traitors,  very  different  from  the 
brave  fellow  1  saw  "die  with  his  boots 
on"  during  the  winter  of  1915. 

A  GERMAN  SPY 

In  a  little  village  close  to  the  firing 
line  one  of  our  ammunition  columns  made 
its  headquarters.  The  column  would 
go  to  the  rail  head  in  the  morning,  get 
loads  of  ammunition,  ahd  return  to  wait 
until  night  came  before  taking  it  up  to 
the  front.  One  morning,  1  saw  a  man  with 
a  notebook  in  his  hand  walking  from 
wagon  to  wagcm.  At  each  one  he  would 
lift  the  canvas,  look  over  the  contents, 
and  make  a  note  in  his  b<H)k.  One  of  our 
police  noticed  the  man  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  1  did  not  hear  the 
conversation  that  fdlowed,  but  the  police- 
man finally  sauntered  over  to  where  1 
was  and  told  me  to  go  to  the  guard  room 
and  get  a  corporal  and  two  men  at  once. 
1  asked  no  questions  but  did  as  he  said. 
I  was  soon  on  the  way  back  with  the 
guard.  As  we  turned  the  comer  and  came 
in  sight  of  the  man,  he  pulled  two  guns  and 
started  to  run.  We  all  fired  and  set  out 
after  him.  Men  joined  in  the  chase  all 
along  the  way,  and  it  is  surprising  that  des- 
pite the  hail  of  bullets  we  sent  after  him 
he  remained  untouched.  I  think  he 
would  have  made  good  his  escape  but  that 
two  men  appeared  in  the  road  in  front  of 
him  and  ordered  him  to  halt.  He  fired 
at  them  for  an  answer  and  they  raised  their 
rifles  and  brought  him  down.  He  had 
the  German  uniform  on  under  his  outer 
clothes  and  he  also  had  both  English  and 
French  passes  in  his  pockets.  The  little 
book  he  carried  proved  to  be  a  perfect  gold 
mine  of  information  and  would  have  done 


us  a  great  deal  of  damage  had  it  ever 

reached  the  German  authorities. 

One  of  the  satiJest  cases  I  ever  saw  was 
that  of  an  old  man  who  gave  his  age  as 
eighty-two  years.  We  were  on  our  way 
back  from  the  firing  line  one  evening  when 
we  noticed  this  old  man  down  on  his  knees 
digging  in  the  earth  with  a  trowel.  This 
was  after  our  wires  in  the  zone  of  fire  had 
been  laid  under  ground.  It  was  the 
extreme  age  of  the  man  that  attracted  our 
attention,  and  we  stopped  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  us  whatever,  but  simply 
continued  to  ply  his  trowel.  Thinking 
that  he  might  be  mentally  unbalanced  or 
perhaps  ill,  we  went  to  the  place  where  he 
was  digging.  Investigation  showed  that 
he  was  hunting  for  our  wires.  He  had 
already  found  several  of  them  and  these 
he  had  cut  with  a  pair  of  nippers.  To  our 
questions  he  paid  no  attention  and  ap- 
peared to  be  dazed.  We  took  him  into 
the  car  and  turned  him  over  to  the  au- 
thorities at  headquarters.  Many  of  the 
people  in  i  landers  have  German  blood  in 
them;  their  language  is  very  similar  to 
German,  and  in  some  cases  one  cannot  be 
surprised  that  they  are  partial  to  Germany, 

There  is,  of  course,  no  excuse  for  such 
treachery  on  the  part  of  civilians.  They 
are  well  treated  by  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  the  people  who  are  in  business 
in  the  towns  and  villages  occupied  by  the 
British  army  were  never  so  prosperous 
in  their  lives.  The  pay  of  the  British 
"Tommy"  is  so  much  higlier  than  that 
of  the  Continental  soldiers  that  the  French 
and  Belgian  shopkeepers  feel  justified  in 
raising  the  prices  on  everything  when  a 
man  in  khaki  comes  in  to  buy.  A  civilian 
or  a  Belgian  soldier  can  buy  a  can  of 
sardines  for  eight  or  nine  sous.  For  this 
same  article  the  British  pay  eighteen 
sous  or  perhaps  a  franc,  and  in  some  cases 
the  difference  is  even  greater.  The  sol- 
diers are  paid  at  regular  intervals,  usually 
every  two  weeks,  and  they  can  generally 
draw  as  much  money  as  they  want  pro- 
viding they  do  not  ask  for  more  than  is 
due  them.  They  are  paid  in  French 
money,  and  they  are  good  spenders,  so 
the  Belgian  and  French  shopkeepers  reap 
a  rich  harvest.  A  great  many  of  tfaie 
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civilians  refuse  to  accept  the  Belgian 

paper  money  unless  the  notes  are  old  ones 
dated  sometime  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  I'he  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
report  was  diculated  that  the  Germans  in 
Belgium  were  making  notes  wholesale 
and  without  any  gold  or  silver  to  back 
them  up.  It  was  also  said  that  the  Belgian 
Government  refused  to  recognize  notes 
printed  after  a  certain  date.  (Whether 
this  is  true  or  not  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
the  reason  some  Belgians  have  repeatedly 
given  for  refusing  Belgian  paper  money. 
1  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  civilians  turning  traitor 
to  their  country  for  monetary  reasons. 
The  farmers  can  sell  ail  their  produce  to 
the  army  and  they  are  paid  for  it  promptly 
and  well.  Even  the  blacksmiths  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  the  army,  for, 
while  large  units  have  their  own  smiths, 
there  are  many  small  units  that  do  not 
have  enough  work  to  keep  an  army  black- 
smith busy,  and  these  units  are  taken 
care  of  by  the  civilian  smiths  in  whatever 
locality  they  happen  to  be. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  country  occupied 
by  the  Allied  armies  never  saw  more 
prosperous  times  than  these  of  to-day. 

CATCHING  SIGNALLERS 

One  evening  in  the  spring  of  191 5,  I 
was  on  my  way  to  my  billet.  It  was  just 
after  dark  and  1  had  just  come  down  from 
the  firing  line.  I  had  my  rifle  and  re- 
volver and  was  going  to  dean  them  up  a 
little  before  I  turned  in.  As  I  made  my 
way  along  the  onh  street  of  the  village  a 
policeman  stopped  me. 

"On  duty?"  he  asked. 

"Just  off/'  I  replied. 

*'Fall  in  with  the  men  across  the  street," 
he  said.  I  looked  and  saw  six  or  seven 
men  with  rifles  lined  up  on  the  other  side- 
walk. At  first  1  thought  1  had  been 
picked  to  act  on  a  firing  party  and  my  mind 
worked  frantically  for  some  plausible 
excuse  to  get  me  out  of  it.  I  have  served 
many  branches  of  the  service,  but  1  am 
thankful  that  1  have  never  been  called 
Upon  to  act  as  executioner  to  some  poor 
fellow  who  is  blindfolded  and  standing  on 
the  brink  of  his  grave, 

I  knew  almost  as  soon  as  the  thought 


entered  my  head  that  I  could  not  have 
been  picked  for  this  duty,  for  it  is  invari- 
ably done  m  the  early  morning  and  this 
was  evening.  As  1  fell  into  line  the  police 
sergeant  brought  up  another  man,  and 
we  marched  away  at  the  double.  We 
headed  toward  a  near-by  hill  known  as 
Mont  Noir.  The  sergeant  told  us  as  we 
ran  that  some  one  was  signalling  from 
the  hill  and  we  were  to  find  the  party 
and  bring  them  in.  We  ran  on  in  silence. 
I  tried  to  firul  some  evidence  of  lights  on 
the  hill  that  lay  just  ahead  of  us,  but  was 
unable  to  see  any  sign  of  them.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  we  spread  out  and  were 
told  to  search  quietly  but  thoroughly 
and  to  meet  at  the  road  which  ran  over 
the  summit  of  the  hill. 

Having  seen  no  signs  of  any  lights  1 
thought  we  had  been  sent  on  a  wild  goose 
chase  by  some  alarmist  who  imagin«l  he 
saw  moving  lights.  However,  I  thought, 
the  work  must  be  done  so  I  might  as  well 
do  my  part  of  it  right.  Carefully  1  made 
my  way  along,  watching  closely  for  signs  of 
people  about.  OccasM)nally  I  stopped  to 
listen,  but  1  failed  to  see  or  hear  anything. 
I  was  nearly  to  the  top  when  1  heard 
a  voice  shout,  "Halt!"  The  command 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  shot,  and, 
a  few  seconds  later,  by  several  more  shots. 
Running  low,  1  headed  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sounds  had  come,  and  1 
could  hear  the  other  fellows  crashing 
through  the  underbrush,  too.  In  a  few 
minutes  1  reached  the  scene  of  the  action. 
Fred  Morris  had  a  man  and  a  woman  with 
their  hands  in  the  air,  and  another  man 
lay  on  the  ground  with  a  bullet  through 
his  thigh.  In  a  little  pit  dug  in  the  ground 
were  about  a  dozen  lanterns  with  candles 
all  burning,  and  attached  to  a  limb  of  one 
of  the  trees  was  a  set  of  halyards  with 
hu<jks  on  which  to  hang  the  lanterns  at- 
tached to  them. 

A  MAN  IN  woman's  CLOTHING 

We  bound  the  hands  of  the  man  and 
^oman,  and  carried  the  wounded  man  up 
to  the  road.  The  sergeant  placed  a  man 
to  guard  him  and  promised  to  send  an 

ambulance  for  them  as  soon  as  we  reached 
headquarters.  On  the  way  down  1  noticed 
the  way  the  woman  walked.    1  called  the 
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sergeant's  attention  to  it,  and  on  investi- 
gation we  found  that  it  was  a  man  dressed 
•  in  woman's  clothing.  I  asked  him  his 
reason  for  the  disguise,  but  he  merely 
glared  at  me  and  refused  to  answer.  On 
our  arrival  at  camp,  we  turned  the  prisoners 
over,  gave  in  the  paraphernalia  they  had 
used  for  signallinj^,  and  went  to  our 
various  billets.  Later  1  heard  that  they 
were  repcMting  the  movements  6i  troops 
far  behind  our  lines.  How  much  informa- 
tion had  reached  the  enemy  we  could  not 
tell,  but  alterations  in  the  movements  of 
the  troops  were  made  so  that  even  if  the 
enemy  had  received  the  whole  message 
it  would  do  them  no  good.  These  spies 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  shot. 

During  the  late  summer  of  1015,  signs 
in  English  and  French  apptared  in  all 
the  towns  from  the  coast  to  the  liring  line. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  plaixd  in 
the  caf6s  and  estaminds  were  soldiers  are 
most  likely  to  gather  These  signs  warned 
all  soldiers  against  talking  about  military 
matters  of  any  kind,  and  added  that  one 
never  knew  who  was  around  and  that 
spies  were  very  numerous.  The  signs 
pleased  those  people  who  had  the  spy 
mania,  and  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 
saying,  "  I  told  you  so,"  an  opportunity 
which  they  never  missed. 

AN  AVIATOR  WHO  NEVER  RETURNED 

The  second  time  I  went  on  leave  to 
England  I  planned  to  go  with  a  young 
fellow  of  the  Flying  Corps.  He  had  but 
one  more  flight  to  make  before  his  leave 
was  granted,  and  we  planned  to  go  to- 
gether. We  were  to  leave  on  a  Saturday 
and  catch  the  afternoon  boat  which  would 
get  us  across  before  dark.  We  had  our 
warrants  and  everything,  and  he  was 
detailed  to  make  his  last  flight  early 
Saturday  morning.  He  was  going  to 
start  out  at  four  o'clock,  and  he  said  he 
would  probably  be  back  around  five. 
I  decideid  to  go  over  to  the  flying  ground 
to  see  him  off.  It  was  not  until  he  came 
out  dressed  for  the  flight  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  He  found  a  crate 
of  pigeons  lashed  to  the  body  of  his  ma- 
chine, and  a  man  mufRed  up  to  the  eyes 
waiting  beside  them.  The  squadron  com- 
mander told  him  that  he  was  to  take  this 


man  and  the  pigeons,  fly  over  the  German 

lines  with  them,  pick  a  gr>od  spot,  and 
come  to  earth.    As  the  machine  touched 
ground  he  was  to  cut  the  lashings  which 
held  the  crate,  the  man  would  roll  out  of 
the  machine,  and  he,  my  friend,  was 
to  rise  at  once  and  return  as  swiftly  as 
possible.    This  stunt  had  been  done  be- 
fore, but  my  friend  had  never  been  called 
upon  to  do  it.  and  it  was  mighty  dangerous 
business.  The  possibilities  for  accidents 
were  unlimited.    If  his  engine  stopped 
when  he  hit  the  ground,  he  was  done  for. 
if  the  enemy  were  near  the  place  he  landed 
he  stood  a  small  chance  of  getting  away 
aUve.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  was  not  the 
most  agreeable  job  for  his  last  flight. 

I  watched  his  machine  until  it  was 
but  a  mere  speck  against  the  rising  sun, 
and  then  I  went  over  to  my  billet  to  pack 
my  bag  and  to  prepare  my  car  for  the 
journey  down  to  the  coast.  At  six  o'clock 
I  went  over  to  the  flying  ground  again,  but 
he  had  not  returned,  and  that  was  all.  As 
the  hours  passed  by  1  gave  up  ail  hope, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  I  started  for  the  coast. 
What  happened  to  him  no  one  knows, 
and  I  was  never  able  to  find  out  whether 
the  spy  he  carried  ever  sent  any  informa- 
tion through  or  not.  His  name  appeared 
as  "missing."  and  that  was  all  there  was  to 
it.  I  began  to  realize  that  a  spy  behind 
the  enemy's  lines  must  be  very  valuable 
when  they  will  risk  a  machine  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  and  the  life  of  a  trained 
aviator  for  the  sake  of  placing  one  spy. 

SPIES  BY  THE  WHOLESALE 

Soon  after  1  returned  from  England  we 
had  a  very  hot  time  in  which  the  Germans 
broke  through  our  line  in  one  place.  We 
rushed  supports  up.  though,  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  soon  driven  back  and  the 
breach  closed  again.  After  this  we  began 
to  catch  spies  wholesale.  Conditions 
became  so  serious  and  these  spies  so 
numerous  that  measures  were  taken  to 
round  these  people  up.  It  was  decid^ 
to  dose  our  lines  entirely  for  a  period 
of  twenty-four  hours.  During  this  time 
sentries  were  to  be  placed  at  short 
intervals  along  all  roads.  They  were  to 
stop  everybody  regardless  of  what  uni- 
form he  wore  or  what  rank  he  held. 
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Special  passes  were  issued  which  were 

good  only  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
the  lines  were  closed,  but  regular  passes 
were  worthless  unless  presented  with  the 
special  pass.  Besides  all  the  sentries 
along  the  roads  there  were  patrols  out 
also.  Everybody  was  to  be  stopped  and 
those  who  were  not  provided  with  the 
special  pass  were  to  be  placed  under 
arrest,  brought  in,  and  examined.  All 
these  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  and,  when  everything 
was  in  readiness,  orders  were  issued  that, 
from  9  p.  M.  of  one  day  until  g  p.  m.  of  the 
next,  all  men  not  on  duty  were  to  remain 
in  the  billet  area  and  men  on  duty  were 
to  make  sure  that  they  had  in  thor  pos- 
session pass  number  "so  and  so." 

The  first  1  knew  of  what  was  happening 
was  when  I  was  warned  for  special  duty 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  the  roads  were 
to  be  closed.  I  was  told  to  report  to 
theoflioeof  the  Assistant  Provost  Marshal 
at  8  p.  M.,  and  to  have  the  dispatch  car  I 
was  driving  prepared  for  a  long  journey. 
I  knew  nothing  of  what  was  happ>ening 
nor  did  any  but  those  in  charge  of  the 
aiFair.  At  eight  o'clock,  I  reported  my- 
self and  found  that  there  were  several 
other  dispatch  cars  there  besides  my  own. 
The  Assistant  Provost  Marshal  told  us 
what  we  were  to  do.  gave  us  each  a  certain 
area  to  cover,  and  warned  us  to  let  no 
one  pass  us  without  giving  a  satisfactory 
account  of  himself.  We  were  to  fly  the 
Army  Corps  flag  on  our  cars,  but  if  any 
sentry  challenged  us  we  were  to  stop  and 
show  the  special  pass. 

TWO  "tommies"  that  were  GERMANS 

I  had  an  area  of  about  three  square 
miles  to  cover,  and  1  started  out  expect- 
ing plenty  of  excitement.  Mile  after 
mile  1  covered  without  seeing  any  one  but 
sentries  and  occasionally  a  cavalry  patrol. 
1  arrived  back  at  my  starting  point  with- 
out having  even  challenged  anybody.  1 
prepared  myself  for  an  uneventful,  mo- 
notonous night,  and  began  to  realize  that 
patroling  country  for  Spies  is  not  as 
exciting  as  it  sounds. 

On  my  second  trip  I  had  better  luck.  I 
was  more  than  half  way  back  to  camp 
when,  as  I  swung  my  car  around  a  curve* 


my  headlights  showed  the  figures  of  two 
men  leaving  the  road.   I  yelled  at  them, 

and,  turning  on  the  searchlight  on  the 
side  of  the  car,  kept  them  right  in  the 
glare  of  it.  They  were  running  now,  and 
I  shouted  again,  but  as  they  showed  no 
intention  of  heeding  my  challenge,  I 
sent  two  shots  from  my  revolver  after 
them.  They  stopped  then  all  right,  so, 
keeping  the  light  still  on  them,  1  ordered 
them  to  come  back  to  the  road.  This 
they  did,  but  rather  reluctantly  I  thought. 
Getting  out  of  my  car  I  had  them  come 
right  up  into  the  full  glare  of  the  head* 
lights.  They  were  British  "Tommies." 
I  asked  them  what  regiment  they  belonged 
to  and  they  told  me  they  belonged  to  the 
Royal  Sussex  Regiment.  They  said  that 
they  had  been  in  an  esfamitiet  after  hours 
and  were  trying  to  get  back  to  their 
billets  without  being  seen.  I  might  have 
let  them  go,  and  I  was  just  going  to  ask 
them  to  show  me  their  pay  books  when 
1  happened  to  notice  that  one  of  them  was 
wearing  a  pair  of  (jerman  infantry  boots! 
1  hat  settled  it,  and  1  knew  that  they  were 
lying.  I  ordered  one  to  stand  on  one 
^dt  of  the  car  and  the  other  on  the 
opposite  side.  I  searched  first  one  and 
then  the  other  for  weapons,  but  they  were 
both  unarmed.  Then  it  struck  me  that 
I  was  in  a  pretty  tight  place  myself.  1 
had  to  drive  the  car,  and  one  of  them 
would  have  to  sit  beside  me,  but  the  other 
would  be  behind  me  in  the  tonneau! 
Finally,  I  unstrapped  the  spare  wheels 
from  the  car.  I  made  them  dump  the 
wheds  into  the  tonneau  and  with  the 
straps  I  had  one  bind  the  other's  feet  and 
hands.  When  1  had  satisfied  myself 
that  the  man  was  properly  trussed  up, 
I  made  his  comrade  lift  him  into  the  back 
of  the  car.  I  got  into  the  driver's  seat 
and  had  the  scl<  nd  fellow  sit  beside  me. 
I  kept  my  revolver  drawn,  and  told  them: 
"If  either  of  you  try  any  funny  business, 
I'm  gomg  to  plug  this  man  beside  me. 
1  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  it,  and  I  will, 
so  for  your  own  sakes  be  good."  If  they 
had  known  how  nervous  I  was  I  think 
they  would  have  made  a  break  to  get 
away.  As  we  started  olT  they  began  to 
plead.  It  was  a  good  thing  I  had  noticed 
those  boots,  for  if  I  hadn't  I'm  sure  I'd 
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have  let  them  go.  As  it  was  I  advised 

them  to  ""^1  it  to  Sweeney"  and  kept 
right  on  going.  As  they  got  scared  I 
gained  confidence.  Both  of  them  talked 
perfect  English,  and  I  was  all  at  sea  as  to 
who  they  were.  When  I  got  them  into 
camp  I  turned  them  over  to  the  Assistant 
Provost  Marshal  himself  and  set  out  on 
my  third  trip.  During  the  rest  of  the 
night  nothing  happ>ened  so  far  as  1  was 
concerned.  Sometime  later  I  found  out 
that  the  men  I  had  brought  in  were 
both  Germans,  and  they  had  both  at- 
tended King's  College  in  London  before 
the  war.  The  total  number  of  spies 
captured  in  our  area  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  was  thirty^one,  and  they  were 
all  Germans! 

MILrrARY  AND  aVILIAN  SNIPERS 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
snipers  in  the  present  war.  The  first 
requisite  of  a  sniper  is  marksmanship. 

He  must  be  a  regular  "dead-eye-Aleck" 
and  never  miss  his  mark.  On  the  firing 
line  snipers  work  mostly  at  night.  They 
dig  little  individual  trenches  out  in  the 
"dead  ground"  between  the  two  firing 
lines,  and,  protected  by  a  small  breast- 
work of  earth,  they  lie  there  and  watch. 
As  the  star  shells  go  up  they  have  a  fine 
view  of  the  enemy's  trenches.  If  they 
see  anything  to  shoot  at,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  being  hit,  frtr.  as  1  said  before, 
thev  never  miss.  When  the  first  sign  of 
dawn  appears  they  worm  their  way  back 
to  their  trenches,  and  perhaps  take  up  a 
position  in  some  obscure  place  which  will 
give  them  a  view  of  the  enemy's  parapet 
without  them  leaving  to  show  themselves 
when  they  fire.  It  used  to  be  a  popular 
pastime  to  stick  cigarette  cards  on  the 
end  of  a  stick  and  raise  the  card  over  the 
parapet  several  times  in  quick  succession. 
The  snipers  were  very  obliging,  and  it 
would  not  be  many  seconds  before  the 
card  had  a  neat  hole  in  it.  Those  cards 
were  often  brought  down  to  rest  camp, 
and  they  were  very  much  sought  after 
by  the  French  and  Belgian  kiddies. 

Another  class  of  snif>er  is  the  soldier 
who  in  some  way  gets  through  the  enemy's 


lines,  and,  taking  up  a  position  in  some 
secluded  spot,  picks  oft  individuals  as 

they  pass  along  the  roads.  They  gener- 
ally chcx)se  trees  or  haystacks  for  their 
perches,  but  as  a  rule  they  change  their 
location  pretty  frequently,  as  too  many 
"accidents"  in  one  six>t  are  likely  to  cause 
an  investigation,  and  it  goes  hard  with 
the  man  who  is  caught  at  this  work. 
This  type  of- sniper  is  not  common  now, 
but  during  the  first  few  months  of  the 
war  when  almost  any  one  could  find  a 
way  to  get  through  the  lines  these  snipers 
did  a  lot  of  damage. 

Then  comes  the  civilian  sniper,  who  is 
nothing  less  than  a  common  murderer. 
I  can  best  illustrate  the  work  of  these 
fiends  by  citing  an  incident  that  made  a 
great  impression  on  me.  It  was  a  small 
boy,  a  child,  almost.  He  was  brought  in 
by  one  of  a  group  of  miners  who  had  been 
up  laying  mines  under  theenemy's  trenches. 
They  had  be  ^n  coming  down  a  road  lead- 
ing from  the  trenches  just  as  it  was 
growing  dark.  Suddenly  a  rifle  cracked 
and  one  of  their  number  went  down. 
Some  of  the  men  saw  the  flash  of  the  rifle 
and  rushed  to  where  they  had  seen  it. 
They  found  this  boy  just  coming  down  out 
of  a  tree.  His  rifle  lay  on  the  ground 
where  he  had  thrown  it,  and  he  was  wasting 
no  time  in  trying  to  get  away.  When 
they  made  him  prisoner  he  began  to  cry 
and  beg  for  mercy.  They  brought  him 
in,  and  when  the  interpreters  questioned 
him  he  was  quite  willing  to  answer  their 
questions.  He  confessed  that  he  was  paid 
six  francs  for  every  officer  he  shot,  but 
that  he  had  orders  not  to  shoot  any  officers 
with  red  on  their  uniforms  (staff  officers). 
He  was  provided  with  an  up-to-date 
German  rifle,  and  had  plenty  of  amnrani- 
tion.  He  told  where  he  got  this  and 
where  he  received  his  pay  for  services 
rendered.  Investigators  were  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  place  he  told  of,  but  they 
reached  there  too  late,  for  the  birds  had 
flown.  There  was  plenty  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  boy  had  been  telling  the 
truth,  though.  He  confessed  to  having  shot 
sixteen  officers  in  the  two  weeks  he  had  been 
doing  sniping. 
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ORNAMENTAL  ELECTRIC  FANS 

npIlE  electric  fan  has  never  been  con- 
*  sidered  an  object  of  beauty,  but 
there  are  now  being  manufactured  electric 
fans  of  ornamental  designs,  as  in  the  ac- 
companying photographs,  which  blend 
harmoniously  with  the  decorative  scheme 
of  a  room. 


FOR  INFLATING  AUTOMOBILE 
TIRES 

A    MACHINE  for  inflating  automobile 
tires  which  can  be  attached  to  any  lamp 
socket,  and  is  so  light  in  weight  that  it  can 
be  easily  transported  by  hand,  eliminates 


USEFUL  lt)R  AUTOMOBILISTS 

A  port.ihlf  pump  which  will  quickly 
inflate  any  size  automobile  tire  to  re- 
quia-d  pressure 
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A  FOLDING 

A  ^  ^^'^ 
^  work  of 

needs  no 
up.  and 
folded  and 
hand,  is  of 
t  e  r  e  s  t  to 
and  to  rail- 
tractors  who 
such  tents 
their  work- 


A   PORTABLE  TENT 

It  has  a  steel  framework,  is  large  enough  to  contain 
two  persons  comfortably,  and  yet  can  be  folded  into 
a  parcel  the  size  of  a  suitcase 

the  necessity  for  storage  tanks,  stationary 
compressors,  and  heavy  hand-trucks. 

The  "lectrolla- 
tor."  as  the  ma- 
chine is  called,  is 
an  ingenious  com- 
bi nation  of  an 
electric  motor  that 
will  run  on  either 
alternating  or  di- 
rect current,  a  high 
pressure  air  com- 
pressor, a  gear  box, 
and   a  condensing 
chamber,  all  enclosed 
in  a  single  housing 
and  automatically 
cooled    by   a  pat- 
ented cooling  system 
that  requires  no 
liquid.  All  bearings, 
gears,   and  pistons 
are  automatically 
lubricated  from  a 
central  source  by 
the  capillary  sys- 
tem, and.  there 
being  no  liquid 
lubricant  or  oil 
level  to  maintain, 
there  can  be  no 
flooding  and  no 
oily  vapors  can  get 
into  the  tires  to 
rot  them. 


A  PORTABLE 
TELEPHONE 

Made  of  aluminum,  it 
weighs  but  two  and  a  h.iijf 
pounds  and  is  carried  by 
I  he  forest  ranger*  jn  OUf 
national  parks 


STEEL  TENT 


with  a  frame- 
steel  that 
pole  to  be  set 
which  can  be 
carried  by 
special  in- 
sportsmen 
road  con- 
can  employ 
for  housing 
men  instead 


FULDED  UP 

When  folded  the  tent  can  be  strapped  to  the  run- 
ning board  of  an  automobile,  placed  in  a  canoe,  or 
carried  by  hand 

of  the  unsightly  and  unsanitary  bunk  car. 

The  tent,  which  weighs  140  pounds,  is 
covered  with  canvas,  and  has  two  canvas 
bunks  with  metal  frames  suspended  by 
springs  from  the  steel  framework,  can  be 
set  up  in  ten  minutes.  When  folded  the 
tent  can  easih  be  transported  by  hand. 


THE  HOWLER 

Instead  of  a  bell  to  call  forest  rangers  to  the  telr- 
phone  this  emits  a  screeching  noise,  more  penetrating 
than  the  sound  of  a  bell 
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MANUFACTURING  UNIFORMS  FOR  THE  ENTENTE  ALLIES 

The  goods  from  which  uniforms  are  made  has  to  be  accurately  matched.  The  pattern  is  then  marked 
on  the  cloth  in  chalk  and  the  operator  of  the  handsaw  has  to  pilot  the  vast  bulk  of  material  along  the  intricate 
curves  of  these  lines 


CUTTING  UNIFORMS  STITCHING  UNIFORMS 

On  electric  handsaw  machines  of  this  type  i^o.ooo  About  50,000  uniforms  and  overcoats  are  turned 

yards  of  woolen  goods  are  cut  in  one  day,  in  folds  out  in  an  eight-hour  working  day.   I  he  Entente  .Mlies 

of  sixty  at  a  time  have  spent  more  than  $75,000,000  in  buying  uniforms 
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A  LIGHTWEIGHT  TELEPHONE  FOR 
FOREST  RANGERS 

A  PORTABLE  aluminum  telephone 
weighing  but  two  and  a  half  pounds 
is  used  by  the  forest  rangers  in  the  na- 
tional parks  to  give  warnings  of  forest  fires. 
Each  ranger  carries  with  him  a  receiver 
and  a  few  yards  of  light  emergency  wire 
and  a  heavier  wire  for  making  the  ground 
connection.  To  get  in  touch  with  head- 
quarters one  end  of  the  emergency  wire 
is  thrown  over  the  telephone  wires  of  the 
Forest  Service  telephone  lines,  the  ends 
are  connected  with  the  receiver  and  the 
latter  is  connected  with  the  ground  wire, 
the  end  of  which  must  be  thrust  into  damp 
earth  to  establish  the  connection.  At  the 
receiving  station,  instead  of  a  bell  ringing 
to  attract  attention  to  the  fact  that  some- 
one is  calling,  there  is  an  instrument  called 
the  "howler"  which  emits  a  screeching 
noise,  effective  at  a  greater  distance  than 
the  ordinary  ringing  of  a  telephone  bell. 


A  GARDEN  TRACTOR  AND  CUL- 
TIVATOR 

A  GARDEN  tractor  and  cultivator  of 
^  new  design  and  which  embodies  many 
advantages  has  recently  been  placed  on 
the  market. 

The  tractor-cultivator  carries  its  own 
motor,  and  the  frame  bearing  the  attach- 
ments of  hoes,  knives,  and  disks  is  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  operator  at 
all  times.  The  machine  will  cultivate  to 
any  depth  desired  by  merely  regulating 
the  height  of  two  free-swung  wheels;  and 
it  cultivates  vegetables  grown  in  narrow 
rows  by  going  astride  the  rows  and,  where 
the  vegetables  are  in  thick  rows,  by  going 
between  them.  The  tractor  is  so  simple 
that  any  boy  or  girl  may  operate  it,  walk- 
ing and  steering  it  as  if  it  were  a  lawn 
mower,  but  without  pushing,  and  there 
are  only  two  levers  to  operate — the  one 
on  the  right  handle  controls  the  sp>eed  and 
the  one  on  the  left  controls  the  clutch. 


^^^^^ 


A  NEW  GARDEN  TRACTOR-CULTIVATOR 
So  simple  in  construction  that  a  boy  or  girl  may  operate  it,  walking  and  steering  it  as  if  it  were  a  lawn  mower 
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'^Dodge  Equipment  is  Perfect  in  Every  Detail' ' 


THE  What  Cheer  Clay  Products  Com- 
pany, extensive  manufacturers  of  sewer 
pipe  and  conduits.  What  Cheer,  Iowa, 
has  made  the  Dodge  Line  of  Power  Trans- 
mission machinery  their  one  shop  standard. 

In  writing  us  about  a  recent  installation,  Mr. 
E.  G.  Nelson,  secretary  ot  the  company,  said: 
"We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  are  well 
satisfied  with  Dodge  eouipment.  We  have 
bought  considerable  and  have  always  found 
it  to  be  perfect  in  every  detail." 

"Perfect  in  every  detail" — that's  what  we  aim 
for  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  all  our 
goods. 

Dodge  split  iron  and  wood  pulleys,  iron 
centre  wooa  rim  pulleys,  adjustable  ball  and 
socket  hangers  and  pillow  blocks,  automatic 
self-lubricating  beanngs,  bearing  metal,  fric- 
tion clutches,  collars  and  couplings,  rope 
drives,  conveyors,  and  water  softeners  are  the 


work  of  skilled  engineers  and  master  foundry- 
men,  machinists  and  woodworkers. 

Every  means  at  their  command,  and  the 
plant  at  Mishawaka  is  a  model  in  operating 
facilities,  is  exercised  in  making  perfect  crea- 
tions— creations  embodying  the  Dodge  Idea — 
the  one  thought  of  the  originator,  Wallace  II. 
Dodge  —  stjuidardization,  interchangeability, 
availability,  indepeadeatand  quick  control,  self- 
lubrication,  safe^. 

The  Diamond  D  on  your  transmission  machinery' 
is  a  guarantee  thai  the  principles  of  the  Dodge  pol- 
icy have  been  adhered  to.  It  stands  for  the 
development  of  a  perfect  type  of  equipment, 
which  best  supplies  the  best  demand. 

If  you  are  figuring  on  new  material  or  plan  to 
make  changes  in  your  present  mechanical  methods, 
let  the  Dodge  Engineers  advise  with  you.  The 
service  will  please  you  immensely;  anyway  you'll 
want  to  read  "Twenty-five  Years  of  Rope-driving," 
— we'll  send  it  for  the  asking. 


DODGE  SALES  AND  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Dittribaior  of  rA«  Prodaett  of  Dodgm  Manafactaring  Company 

General  Offices  and  Works  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

DISTRICT  WAREHOUSES 

PertUad.  Or*.   SwUtl*  PkUa<l*lpUa  CtncinDali   New  York   Chicago   St.  Louw  Indiana polia  Boatoa  Atlanta 

PitUburtk  Mianaapolia   Dallas    Proridanc*  Nawark 
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Write  for  a  Copy 
of  This  Book 


EVERYONE  ititercsted  in  the  breeding 
of  game  birds  should  write  for  a  copy 
of  the  book,  '*Ganie  Farming  for 
Profit  and  Pleasure."  It  is  sent  free  to  diose 
who  ask  for  it. 

"Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure" 
is  a  carefully  edited  and  profusely  illustrated 
manual  on  the  breeding  of  game  birds.  It 
describes  in  detail  the  habits,  foods  and 
enemies  of  wild  turkeys,  pheasants,  grouse,  quail, 
wild  duckt  and  related  species.  It  tells  of  the  best 
methods  for  rearing.  It  discusses  the  quettions  of 
marlci-tii'.;;^  aiul  luiiiting. 

The  breeding  of  game  birds  is  profitable  and 
plemnt  for  many  ranom.  The  deimnJ  for  btrda. 


both  from  city  markets  and  from  those  who  wish  to 
raise  game  is  niueh  greater  than  the  supply.  There 
is  also  a  continuous  call  for  eggs  by  breeders. 

Furthermore  the  birds  you  raise  will  afford  you 
gooil  sjKM  t  in  huntinj^,  and  also  food  for  your  table. 
If  you  own  large  acreage,  you  may  lease  the  privilege 
of  shooting  over  y«Mir  nnil  tothote  who  mU  ghdly 
pay  for  it. 

If  you  cannot  ruae  game  yourself  we  wlU  try  to 
put  vou  in  touch  with  thoae  who  will  nke  it  for 

you  to  shoot. 

The  more  game  raised  the  more  good  hunting 
there  will  be  for  you  and  the  more  frftsn  you  will 
enjoy  game  on  your  table. 

But  the  hook  tells  the  whole  stor>'.  You  will 
find  it  most  interesting  reading.  Write  fur  your 
copy  today.   Uae  the  couptm  below. 


Game  BnsediiMr  Daputment,  Room  152 


1  SatmiiMi  IHriBWe aad "■. C." ftwifctlm Sfcotpw  FwHrniUait. 

Dyntaiiie  iof  Arnlat. 


GmM  Br«Miin|  Dep«rlmenl,  Koocn  1&2 

H«fc^F«wdw  CMRpuy.  WlhiilailBW.  DebwaM 
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This  Light 
is  Helpful 
to  Eyes 


In  a  recent  article  on  the  eyes  and  modem  lighting  a  celebrated 
oculist  said,  in  substance,  that  the  grave  danger  to  eyesight  to-day  lies, 
not  in  underlighting  alone  but  in  over-illumination  with  dazzling, 
eye-straining  lights.  He  said  that  continuous  subjection  of  the  eyes 
to  brilliant,  badly  placed  light  does  actual  damage  to  the  eye  itself. 


RRflSCOLlTF 

jB^P  diffusion  plus  reflection 


i>AT-i.»i-r  CO 


is  illuminating  and  yet  eye-soothing.  It  gives  a  white,  daylight- 
like, diffused  and  glareless  illumination.  It  is  the  light  for  all 
indoor  work — wherever  clear  vision  and  unwearied  eyes  can  affect 
efficiency,  sales-making  or  safety — for  all  whose  work  is  over  books, 
typewTiters,  machines  or  counters. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  fixtures  designed  to  look,  at  a  glance,  like 
Brascolites.  As  none  arc  able  to  duplicate  the  Brascolite  principle 
none  can  duplicate  its  efhcjency.  Your  safeguard  is  the  name 
stamped  on  edge  of  bowl  and  inner  surface  of  the  fixture — look  for  it. 

Write  u.  (or  Fr«  B«.k  LUMINOUS  UNIT  COMPANY 

on  Brascolites-explaining  the 
principle  and  illustrating 
many  handsome  designs  for 
factor>',  office,  bank,  store, 
theatre,  club,  church,  hotel, 
restaurant  and  home. 


Sl  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 
253  Bro*dwky 

BOSTON 
333  Oia  South  Bids. 


CHICAGO 
19  So.  Btli  Av«. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1020  Land  Title  Bids. 

LOS  ANGELES 
1621  S.  Grand  Arm. 
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After  the  Walk. 

3?02jr  first  and.  host  thought  it 


y 


Oftenest  thought  of  for  its  deliciousness 
— highest  thought  of  for  its  wholesome- 
ricss.    Refreshing  and  thirst-quenching. 

Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name- 
nicknames  encourage  substitution. 
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Here  Are  the  Facts  About 


THt  RATIONAL 
TREATMRNT 

CONSTIPATION 


OUR  booklet,  "The  ' 
Rational  Treatment  of 
Constipation,^  sum- 
marizes briefly  some  of  the 
facts  which  doctors) have 
learned  about  constipation — 
what  causes  it,  and  why  the 
use  of  Nujol  as  an  internal 
lubricant  is  an  effective  method 
of  treatment. 

Casual  dosing  with  laxatives 
and  cathartics  is  an  extremelv 
unwise  way  of  dealing  with 
a  disorder  which  is  so  full  of 
potential  dangers  as  is  consti- 
pation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  the  facts  about  a 
far  saner  and  safer  treatment,  you  should  have  this 
booklet.    Clip  and  mail  the  attached  coupon. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only  in  pint  bottles 
packed  in  cartons  bearing  the  Nujol  trademark.  If  your  drug- 
gist does  not  carry  Nujol,  we  will  send  you  a  pint  bottle  prepaid 
to  any  point  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  75  cents — money 
order  or  stamps. 


STANUWID  on.  COMPAXt 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 


BAYONNR 

AwppoTcd  by  Dr.  Harvey  W,  Wn<?y, 
Director  of  Good  Mcnwekcppinii  Bo- 
raaa  of  Fooda,  StealUtiua  and  Health. 


NEW  JERSEY 


Standard 
✓  on  Company 

,^  Bafonne,  New  Jcr»ey 
Dept.  10 

/     Plraw  tttiA  ycmr  bookm.  "The 
y       Rstiooal  Treatment  trf  ConMipa- 

/  lioti." 


Sirrctaoa  Nok. 


/     Cky  tixl  State. 


The  Readers'  Service  Is  prepared  to  advise  parents  about  schuuls 


..lyi.i^uj  L.y  GoOgI 


A  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  OF  TEN  THOUSAND  MILES 


MR.  A.  F.  BEMENT.  Secretary  of  the 
Lincoln  Highway  AssodatKMi  has 
this  to  say  with  reference  to  a  mili- 
tary road  around  the  United  States  as  part 
a  preparedness  programme  advocated  by  the 
President  of  this  association: 

Henry  B.  Joy,  President  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway  Association,  has  originated  a 
plan  which  provides  a  system  of  highways 
that  would  not  only  be  a  wonderful  aid  to 
the  country  in  time  of  war,  but  commends 
itself  to  any  student  of  economic  conditions 
from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint. 

Mr.  Joy's  plan  would  provide  a  highway 
which,  in  connection  witn  the  Lincoln,  the 
Dixie,  the  Jefferson,  and  the  Columbia 
River  Highways,  and  the  Santa  Trail, 
would  enable  the  freest  and  most  elastic 
system  of  transportation  between  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  would  permit  the 
mobilization  of  men  and  supplies  on  any 

fart  of  our  border  with  speed  and  dispatch, 
t  would  be  the  start  or  a  real  svstem  of 
Federal  highways  which  would  eventually 
give  this  countiy  such  a  spiderweb  of  per- 
manent, hard-surfaced,  connecting  roads  as 
enables  modern  Germany  to  transport  her 
farm  products  in  time  of  peace,  at  a  cost  per 
ton  just  one  fifth  of  the  average  cost  in  this 
country,  and  in  time  of  war  to  amaze  the 
world  by  a  rapidity  of  mobilization,  concen- 
tration, and  attack  never  before  dreamed  of. 
The  pUn  wouM  be  the  first  step  toward 
the  modernization  of  America's  road  system. 

Mr.  Joy's  suggested  military  border  high- 
way would  start  at  New  York  City  and  fol- 
low the  coast  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles 
inland  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carohna,  South 
pirolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Miss- 
issippi, and  Louisiana,  then  nearer  to  the 
border  through  l  exas.  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  California,  and  following  up  the  valley 
route  through  that  State  to  Oregon  and 
Washington,  where  it  would  turn  along  the 
Canadian  border  through  Idaho,  Montana, 
North  Dakota.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
along  the  Great  Lakes  through  Illinois, 
Indiana,  looping  up  through  Michigan;  then 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Eri^  and 
Connecticut  to  the  starting  point  at  New 
York  City. 

Such  a  road  as  this  would  establish  the 
shortest  possible  main  arterial  system  of 
national  highways  which  could  secure  the 
support  of  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
which  would  be  the  most  intelligent  expendi- 
ture of  Government  money  possible  for 
highway  improvement,  providing  an  object 


lesson  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  people  of 
every  State. 
Mr.  Joy,  in  speaking  of  his  plan,  saU: 

"It  is  well  within  the  propneties,  and 
infmitely  of  more  value  to  the  United. 
States,  than  the  Panama  Canal.  It  would 
be  a  public  work  of  inestimable  value  in 
civil  life  as  well  as  of  national  necessity 
in  the  work  of  military  preparedness.  Such 
a  work  should  be  removed  utterly  and  en- 
tirely from  any  politics  and  should  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  an  army  officer  to  execute 
exactly  as  Colonel  Goethals  executed  the 
work  of  the  Panama  Canal,  without  hind-* 
drance  by  political  pulling  and  hauling  as 
to  the  details  of  the  route.' 

Such  a  border  highway  as  Mr.  Joy  has 
propc^ed  would  touch  the  sea  coast  only  at 
long  intervals  and  at  the  principal  ports, 
the  idea  being  that  the  highway  woula  thus 
be  so  far  inland  as  to  oe  immune  from 
attack  or  capture  by  invaders  or  destruction 
by  hostile  planes,  and  would  yet  be  always 
near  enough  to  the  border  to  enable  the  ut- 
most facility  of  communication  between  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  fighting  front, 
should  we  be  forced  to  rep>el  invasion.  The 
seacoast  would  be  in  close  communication 
with  this  border  highway  over  innumerable 
roads  which  would  connect  it  with  all  main 
ports,  these  roads  being  ordinary  State  or 
county  roads  devdoped  to  the  highest 
degree  through  the  stimulus  of  the  proposed 
Governmental  construction 

Our  present  small  continental  army 
less  than  40^)00  men,  representing  a  pro- 
tective force  of  but  a  little  more  than  i  ,000 
men  for  each  100,000  square  miles  of  our 
territory,  and  which  is  actually  less  than  the 
standing  armies  of  such  fifth  and  sixth-rate 

Powers  as  Sweden,  Serbia,  Portugal,  and 
eru,  would  be  admittedly  powerless  to  repd 
a  concerted  coastal  attack  from  any  first- 
class  military  power,  but  its  effectiveness 
could  be  increased  many  times  over  aS  its 
possible  mobility  was  increased.  •  . 

Mobility  for  armies  under  present  condt- 
tions  means  good  roads — through,  connect- 
ing, permanent,  good  roads  of  the  characte/ 
which  have  been  the  salvation  of  France. 
Like  France,  our  railroads  are  not  laid  out 
with  an  eye  toward  military  availability. 
They  are  not  so  laid  out  as  to  afford  quick 
and  easy  access  to  those  points  where  attack 
might  be  made,  or  even  to  those  points  where 
attack  would  undoubtedly  be  made,  and 
such  railroads  as  we  have  leading  to  points 
of  strategic  importance  are  inadequate  to 
take  care  of  any  extraordinary  demand. 
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/^VER   mountain   passes  and   desert    trails — 

through  deeply  rutted  roads  and  hub-deep  mud — over  steep  grades  impassable  to 
rear-drive  trucks  —  the  JefFery  Quad  carries  its  load  unfailingly  to  its  destination. 


Because  the  JeflTery  Quad  drives,  brakes  and  steers  on 
all  four  wheels — having  a  posilivr  non-slipping  drive  ro 
each  wheel  throuRh  M.  &  S.  Lo*-kinK  Differentials — it 
combines  ama/inK  performance  under  extraordinary 
conditions  with  low-co«t  performance  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

Many  former  users  of  rear-drive  trucks  are  insisting  on 
getting  the  Jeffery  Quad  becauseof  itscconomy — itslow 

DEPARTMENT  W.  W. 


fire  cost  and  low  maintenance  cost.  Kver>-whcrc — in 
trackless  wastes,  on  country  roads,  on  city  streets — it 
is  solving  difficult  haulage  problems  at  low  cost. 
More  than  3,<;oo  Jeffery  Quads  have  been  built  and 
put  into  service  in  two  years — a 
record  unequalcd  by  any  truck  of 
similar  capacity.    For  particulars 
and  dfscriplive  literature  address 


"Jeffer^ 


THE  THOMAS  B.  JEFFERY  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFHCE   AND   WORKS,   KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN 
The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may  be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 
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Sf  rdmber^  Carburetor 

forFORPSNowBeady 


The  Stromberg  Carburetor  for  Fords,  so 

much  sought  for  by  Ford  owners,  is  now  ready 
It  has  smashed  all  official  Ford  economy  records. 
A  Model  T  1915  Ford  carryinn  three  persona 
and  weighinB  2.170  lbs.,madc  374-10  miles  on 
one  gallon  ot  gnsoline  in  a  test  at  Chicago. 
April  lnu  I'txiornol  lij  (be 
A.  A.  A.  And  it  »cr«>liT 

mtf4  to  4.i  ml  lo«  i-vr  .^^■^^^H^^^P^^^^V' 

hour  with  pprfpct    .^^r^^  ^F^^^^r 

■mnotbneaa.  This 
menns  thitt  you 
ma  now  opet' 
•to  your  r«r 
at  far  Jem  PX' 
penao  than 
ttvT  b«foro. 


rfoct  ^ 
his 


37^ 


Miles  on  a 
Gallon  of 
Gasoline. 


EASY  STARTING  is  absohitely  mirt  with 
the  New  Stromberg.  Starts  with  a  few  turns  of 
the  crank.    You  need  one  on  your  Ford.  Let  us 
prove  how  it  will  save  you  gasoline  money.  Price 
only  $18,  with  all  attachmcnU.   Send  for  one  on  our 
'  moruy  back  gmrantet. 

Strom brg  Motor  DericM  Co..  Ddri  E  64  LZStScQian 

STROMBERG  MOTOR  DEVICES  CO., 

D«pt.  KMC  2Sth  St.,  Chlcaco 
Knclnaod  And  tl^  for  which  M-nd  me  on  your  IHIawy 

Ittwarant**  New  Strombertt  Corburvtor  for  my  For>i.  ■ 
Nsme   ■ 

I  St.  Add.  or  &  F.  D  I 

Oitr  Bute  ■ 

9.%.  II  »—  «»  — I  *r*mr  mm,  mtH  tM»  Oi—ia  *mr  trtm  mialifc  | 


he  World*s  Work  Investment 
Advertising  Section  is  a  high 
grade  market  place  for  inves- 
tors in  high  grade  securities. 
Read  over  all  the  advertise- 
ments carefully.  You  will  find 
them  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  they  will  furnish  you 
with  diversified  and  reliable 
investment  information  that 
you  could  not  secure  in  such 
compact  form  in  any  other 
way. 


MOTOR  TRUCK  COMMENT 


The  development  of  the  motor  truck  is 
discussed  in  a  ver>'  interesting  and  instruc- 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Literary 
we  quote  certain  paragraphs 


tive  way  m 
Digest  and 
as  follows: 

Economy  of  haulage  and  delivery  by 
motor-vehicle  has  been  demonstrated  too 
often  and  for  too  long  a  period  to  be  open  to 
any  further  serious  doubt  at  this  time. 
However,  this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
consideration  that  should  decide  for  or 
against  the  use  of  such  an  equipment.  Even 
if  there  were  no  actual  saving  of  cost,  the 
motor-wagon  would  be  a  most  desirable 
adjunct  to  modern  business  because  of  its 
superior  speed,  greater  radius  of  action, 
cleanliness,  and  its  peculiar  adaptability 
to  special  purposes  which  are  beyond  the 
possibility  of  performance  by  horses.  Hun- 
dreds of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
haulage-contractors  have  increased  mani- 
fold the  territory  from  which  they  draw 
trade  by  their  ability  to  make  deliveries 
promptly  with  motor-trucks  and  delivery- 
wagons. 

In  other  words,  machines  are  most  valu- 
able business-builders.  They  are  becoming 
as  essential  to  the  success  and  growth  cm 
up-to-date  houses  as  the  telephone,  the 
typewriter,  improved  machinery  of  all 
sorts  and  other  aids  to  modem  business 
devices.  Whether  the  war  ends  this  year  or 
continues  for  two  or  three  years  longer,  it 
has  had  the  effect  of  tripling  the  productive 
capacity  of  American  truck-factories,  so 
that  they  are  in  excellent  position  to  supply 
all  domestic  demands  promptly  and  with 
better  and  cheaper  machines.  Nearly  every 
commercial  car-maker  in  the  country  has 
brought  out  new  and  improved  models 
and  enlarged  his  facilities.  Whereas  two 
years  ago  the  majority  of  American  trucks 
were  of  the  noisy  chain-drive  type,  most 
of  the  present  models  are  either  worm- 
driven  or  internal-gear  driven.  They  have 
been  improved  in  many  other  respects 
also,  and  at  the  same  time  prices  have 
been  materially  reduced.  There  has 
been  an  influx  of  new  capital  into  the 
industry,  and  a  notable  number  of  new 
manufacturing  companies  have  entered  the 
field,  most  of  them  with  products  of  seem- 
ing merit. 
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A  Refined  Motor  Car 

THE  Chandler  Six  is  built  to  serve  discriminatinp 
families  as  a  pleasure  car.  It  will,  if  you  ask  it,  go 
faster  than  ninety-nine  out  of  any  hundred  car  owners 
would  ever  want  or  dare  to  drive,  but  it  is  not  a  racing 
car.  Its  motor  has  power  ample  to  take  the  car  loaded 
anywhere  that  any  automobile  can  go,  but  it  is  not  a 
trick  tar.  It  is  a  beautifully  constructed  motor  car  with 
the  finest  and  most  attractive  of  the  season's  bodies. 

Most  flexible  and  easily  handled,  full  of  life  and  go, 
richly  upholstered  in  genuine  leather,  economical  in 
operation  and  free  from  any  hint  of  experimentation  or 
untried  theory,  the  Chandler  is  deservedly  the  most 
popular  medium  priced  car  in  the  whole  American 
market  this  year. 

Seven-Panfiemjer  Touring  Car  -  Sl^Uft 
Four-Pa»:fenger  lioad.ffer     -     -  Sl-^Uo 

(F.  O.  n.  acvelaiid,  Ohio) 

Write  fur  New  Calalof;  and  name  of  nearest  Cliatidlcr  Dealer 

Cliandler  Motor  Car  Company 

2;o7-2i37  K.  nisr  Sr  .  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
New  York  Office,  1SS4  Broad  wav  C'jMe  Address,  "t'hanmc»tor" 
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United 


One  of  ihe  five 


The  First  Real  Anti-Skid — 
And  Still  First 

'Nobby*  Tread  was  the  first  successful 
all-rubber-tread  anti-skid  tire  made. 

It  is  still  the  first — still  in  a  class  apart. 

Still  the  first  as  a  real  anti-skid. 

Still  the  first  as  a  high-traction  tire. 

Still  the  first  in  low  cost  per  mile  of 
service. 

Still  the  largest  selling  very  high-grade 
anti-skid  in  the  world. 

The  'Nobby*  is  one  of  the  five  United  Stmtes 
'Balanced '  Tire*  which  meet  every  motoring 
condition  of  price  and  u»e. 

Aik  the  nearett  United  States  Tire  Dealer 
for  your  copy  of  the  booklet,  "Judging  Tires," 
which  tell*  how  to  find  the  particular  tire 
to  *uit  your  need*. 


United  StatesTre  Company 


Nobby' 


•Ch.in"  •Vmco'  'Roynl  Cord' 
"INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES" 
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Asmouncing  the  New  1917 


Actual  Brah^ 
Horsepower 


'43 


The  most  distinctive  visible  feature  of  this  new  five- 
passenger  car  is  the  handsome  double-cowled  body  — 
Delauney-Belleville  type.  This  body  design  is  destined 
to  supplant  all  others  in  popular  favor.  The  slanting 
windshield  emphasizes  its  racy  appearance. 

The  car  is  big,  roomy  and  com-    its  weight  —  43  horsepower. 


fortable.  The  seats  are  de- 
signed to  fit  and  rest  the  body 
— and  there  is  more  than  ample 
leg-room,  both  front  and  rear. 
The  upholstery  (genuine  tan 


actual  brake  test.  It  is  quickly 
responsive  to  every  emergency. 
The  new  two-unit  Delco-Moon 
starting,  lighting  and  ignition 
system;  the  Bendix  drive  in 


Spanish  leather)  adds  bothtothe  connection  with  starting  motor ; 
comfort  and  the  beauty  of  the  car.  the  noiseless  spiral  gear  rear 
The  motor  (new  Conti 


nental-Moon  high  speed 
efficiency  type)  de- 
V  e  1  o  p  s  tremendous 
power  in  proportion  to 


$1250 

Five  pasaenfier 
fully  equipped 


axle — these  are  a  few  of 
the  most  important  new 
features  of  this  de- 
pendable and  graceful 


car. 


The  new  Moon  Stx-66  (66  horsepower,  actual 
brake  test)  7  passenger,  fully  equipped,  $1575 

"Write  for  litermture,  iltumtrmtinfH  and 

deacribing  these  and  other  Moon  cam. 

MOON  MOTOR  CAR  CO.  St- Louis,  U  S.A. 


r. 


a 


The  Readers'  Service  will  give  information  ahout  automobiles 
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After 
Golf 


or  any  sport  or  severe 
physical  exertion  mas- 
sage the  muscles  with 
Absorbine,  Jr.  Leading 
golfers  and  baseball 
playcrsdo.  Sodowrest- 
lers,  walkers  and  sprint- 
ers. They  know  how 
quickly  .\bsorbine,  Jr., 
limbers  up  the  stiff  muscles  and  joints, 
stops  inflammation  and  prevents  the 
usual  "next  day"  soreness. 

The  first  game,  the  first  lap  around  the 
cinder  track,  the  first  of  the  season's  out- 
of-doors  sports  does  not  claim  its  toll  of 
sore  limbs  when  the  muscles  are  rubbed 
down  with  Absorbine,  Jr. 


Absorb!  ne.J- 

THE  ANTIStPTlC  LINtMCNT 


/j  mora  than  a  linim«nt-  it  it  a  potiliv 
antiBwptic  and  germicidu.  Thit  doublmt 
Ub  tffieitncy  and  ita  u«««. 

^Tien  applied  to  cuts,  bruises,  s<ircs  and 
wounds,  it  kills  the  germs,  makes  the 
wound  aseptic  and  promotes  rapid  healing. 
Acts  promptly  in  allaying  pain  and  re- 
ducing sprains  and  wrenches. 

Economical  and  convenient  to  use 
—  only  a  few  drops  rec|uircd  at  an 
application.  Fragrant  and  refreshing. 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  made<if  pure  herbs  and 
contains  no  acids  or  minerals  —  safe  to 
use  anywhere. 

Used  as  a  Rub-down 

iftcr  violent  rirrciw"  it  pim  sim  jnri  rnrfcv  into 
]jdr<l  miiKlri.  limbcri  the  joints  itiA  civci  th<r 
Sody  the  flow  of  hralth.     Make  thu  (noth- 
ing. inTicnraring  and  antiseptic  rub-down 
>,        liv  addinK  onr  ounce  Abaorbinr,  Jr.,  to 
'■^■^fy  »  quart  of  water  or  Witch  Haiel. 

'-i^'V  ^>     Ab«orbin«.  Jr..»1.00  •  botU.  •( 

'^'^V  ^  drugt«»t»  or  delivered. 

'         '%*0    A  LibermI  Trial  Bottle 

^«  iKntpaid  upon 

•\.  °4v 
Vv\.\W.F.Young.P.D.F 


1Z5  TtBpi*  Si. 
Spriacfi«U, 


Ma 


i"BBr 


Huclson  River 

For  the  throuj^h  trip,  New 
York  to  .Albany,  or  for  a 
delightful  one  day's  out- 
ing, take  one  of  the  splen- 
did Day  Line  flyers, — 

"WASHINGTON  IRVING" 
"HENDRICK  HUDSON" 
"ROBERT  FULTON" 
•ALBANY' 

Service  daily,  except  Sunday. 
Connections  lor  the  Catskills, 
the  Adirondacks  and  points 
north,  cast  and  west.  Thmugh 
rail  tickets  via  New  York  Cen- 
tral or  West  Shore  R.  R.  ac- 
cepted on  steamers. 

ORCHESTRA  RESTAURANT 

SenJ  ^^  in  tlam^^:  for  iHuilralfJ  jummrr  {lUraturr 

HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 

Oeabrosiea  St.  Pier  New  York 
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Is  the  Gas  Truck  the  Economic  Equal  of 
the  Electric  in  City  and  Suburb? 

City  and  sabarb  Is  the  Ley  to  that  qaeation.  We  tfrant,  at  once.  Its  rightful 
field  to  the  inn  truck.  As  well  deny  the  istm  pleasure  car's  fitness  to  make 
lon^  runs  and  few  stops  as  to  ar^ue  ai{alnst  the  ||as  truck  in  its  lu|{lcal  field. 


But  think  of  the  gas  truck  on  short  hauls  with  many 
stops. 

Does  the  chauflFcur  stop  his  engine  while  the  gas 
truck  waits  for  the  traffic  man's  signal  ? 

The  electric  truck  consumes  no  power  except  when 
movinK- 

And  when  the  traffic  man  gives  the  signal,  which 
truck  gets  under  way  first  ? 

Of  two  trucks — one  gas,  the  other  electric — started 
at  the  same  time  over  a  short  haul  in  congested  traffic 
with  many  stops,  the  electric  will  lead  the  way  home 
nine  times  out  of  ten. 

Tires  and  "fuel"  are  big  items  in  trucking.  On 
electrics  tires  generally  outrun  their  guaranteed  mile- 
age— and  gasolene  is  going  up  fast. 

The  dependence  you  can  put  in  your  trucks  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  their  economy.  During  the  first  three 
years — the  best  years  in  a  gas  truck's  lift — the  average 
gas  truck  is  out  of  commission  four  times  as  much  as 
a  G.  V.  Electric. 


You'll  understand  why  if  you'll  compare  the  compli- 
cated mechanism  of  a  gas  engine  with  the  simple  motor 
of  an  electric — about  as  complex  as  an  electric  fan. 

These  statements  arc  not  mere  generalities — every 
one  has  been  worked  out  time  and  again  in  practically 
every  kind  of  business  during  the  fifteen  years  we've 
been  making  (J.  V.  Electric  Trucks. 

The  results  we  can  quote  you  are  not  claims,  they 
are  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  cost  expert's  columns. 

We  can  prove  to  you  that,  in  85%  of  all  city  and 
suburban  trucking,  the  G.  V.  Electric  Trucks  are 
the  most  economical — the  most  efficient. 

If  we  couldn't  do  so,  how  could  we  have  over  22% 
of  all  the  motor  trucks  in  New  York  City  ?  You 
know  what  it  means  to  try  to  "get"  New  York. 

Our  records  of  performance  cover  75  industries  and 
15  years.  They  probably  contain  figures  that  apply 
to  your  business.  They  arc  yours — for  the  asking. 
Just  tell  us  your  line  of  business  and  sec  if  we  can't 
save  you  money. 


Address  :  Trades  Bureau  E 


GENERAL  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Office  and  Factory:  Lonii  Island  City,  New  York 


NEW  YOBK  CBICAGO 
Six  ModmU:  t.OOO  ta  10,000  lb«.  capacity 
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BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 
Dmalwrm  in  opmn  tmrritory  arm  invitad  lo  corrm»ponJ 


■lillll 


The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may  be  obtained  throuf  h  the  Pearlers'  .Service 


Google 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK  ADVERTISER 


goes  to  tJIt  he  pickfi 
out  the  tioocl  ones.  And 
wLen  ke  goes  into  a  s\iop 
to  get  a  pair  of  garters, 
tKere's  only  one  kind  he  will 
connect  w 

P/IRIS  C/IRTERS 

Just  as  particular  about 
name  RflRIS  on  kis  garters,  is 
oo   Sam,  as  name 
on  kis  famous  war  >  clubs. 

25  and  SO  cent* 

A.   Stein    6?  Co. 

Ckieaf^o  NcwYork 


.V  PARIS 

V)  G/IRTERS 

No  mctat 
"  can  touch  you 


Digxo^en 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 


CLEANS  CUTS 
FOR  QUICK 
HEALING 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  informa- 
tion about  schools. 


CASH 


fOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH 
OR  BROKEN  JEWELRY 


C  END  Ui  any  iliamondi,  watclirs,  old  c«lcj,  platinum  or  filvtf 
jewclty  (nrw  ot  liroltcn) ,  fjlir  tcrlh  (wilh  or  withuui  eoM), 
any  dental  iiUin(t,  painter*' (old  leafrnicon  or  maKnetopointi. 
Nnihlnjc  Uo  Iitbir  or  too  \V>  |x4y  In  imOi  thr  hi^-hmt  i^ivsitilc 

prices.  Can  ilo  tMi  bcciute  «c  tin  Iji^'cat  lm%inrv<  of  thit  klad  In  lh« 
cauatnr     l'itaMl<ih<d  Your  good*  eiunmiaiouretpenx  tboulil 

our  otirr  he  rrfi.r.i  In  lo  tiavt 

UWrty  Hrflnlng  <       IgM  F.  W— d  at..  Pltufc»r»fc.  Pm. 


TRANGE 
PLACE 


V  V  V 


T^HERE  are  few  to  the  traveler 
who  uses  Wells  Fareo  Trav- 
elers Checks. 

For  the  wide-spread  Wells  Fargo 
organization,  with  its  35,000  em- 
ployees, is  at  his  service,  to  advise, 
inform  and  assist. 

They  arc  sold  in  denominations 
of  ^10,  ^20,  ^50,  ^100  or  ^200, 
at  a  premium  of  one-half  cent  on 
each  dollar,  with  a  minimum 
charge  of  ten  cents. 

The  Expre«8  Service  of  Wells  Fai^^o  it 
immediate,  pcnonaJ  and  safe.  Try  it 
for  your  packages. . 

WEILS  FARGO 

travelers  Checks 

Aii  ifu  ntarm  WMi  Farf  mMn  tr  mmd  »  St 

ux/.  Una  tfri,  fn' k-tUi  " Trutit  Rmdu" 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 

FOR  THE  FACE 

Will  make  you  look  younxn'  and  more 
beauliful  than  aU  the  eziernal  trrat- 
menu  you  might  use  for  a  lifetime. 
No  massage,  electricity,  vibration, 
astringents,  plaBters.  straps.  fitlinK  of 
surgery.  notnitiK  artificial  —  Just 
Nature'*  W>y. 

Results  come  soon  and  are  perma- 
nent. My  system  makes  muddy,  itallow 
skins  clear,  and  the  complexion  as  fresh 
as  in  K'rlhuod:  firms  the  flesh. and  never 
faih  to  Mt  di'ocrping  Jtnd  trif^irtg  facial 
muscles,  remoWns  the  wrinkles  they 
caiue.  The  too  ihm  face  and  neck  are 
rounded  out  and  hollows  filled  in.  No 
one  too  old  or  too  young  to  benefit. 

My  system  makes  double  chins  disap- 
f>ear  quickly  and  it  leaves  the  flesh  firm  after 
the  superfluous  fat  is  worked  away. 

No  matter  how  tired,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial  Exer- 
cise will  freshen  your  complexion  and  give  il  a  iwvt 
ezquiiite  coloring  for  •  whole  creniDB. 

Write  to-day  (or  my  FREE  New  Booklet. 

l/iK'U  vill  ftll  mt  ivMaf  imfirin  emfn(  vftt  ••"M/y  fi'tr.  I  mm  «*«->rr 
jf^H  mrrr  helf/Htly,  >',ixr  ittttr  n  t,7  ti  ht!d  m  ilriitttt  r.'»/Set^t^.  t, 

KATHRTK  MURIAT         Sate  Z  7.  CsrfaaJ  H^..  CHICAGO 

TMt  FirtI  Wtmm  te  TtaiM  Scitnttfit  FafiaJ  F.xtrttit. 


The  Readers*  Service  will  give  advice  regarding  office  equipment,  .stationery,  etc. 


Google 


INVESTMENTS 


6%  Farm  Land  Bonds 

For  AmounU  of  $100,  $500,  $1000  and  Larger 

Serial  Payments. 

The  security  is  indestructible. 

The  income  is  dependable. 

Land  values  are  moderate  and  steadily  increasing. 

Loans  made  ^n  our  own  conservative  valuations. 

The  farms  are  located  in  a  section  of  the  United 
States  favored  by  fertile  soil,  ample  rainfall,  long 
growing  season  and  excellent  shipping  facilities. 

5emf  for  Land  Bond  Circular  942  L 

Peabodj^Ooughtelmg  &Co. 

(EstabiiAhed  1866)  lO  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


You  People  on  Salaries — 


Buy  a  $100  Bond 

Quit  living  from  week  to  week,  or  from  month 

to  month!  Look  your  future  square  in  the  eye. 
Don't  dodge.  Tell  yourself  that  you  know  you  ought 
to  be  saving! 

Start!  That's  the  big  move!  Buy  a  ^100  Muni- 
dpal  Bond.  Tw  can  do  h  no  matter  what  your 
inc()m(\  Our  Partial  Payment  Plan  makes  this  easily 
possible. 

Otir  Municipal  Bonds  are  preferred  by  experienced  investors  hecaiise  of  their 
Security,  Yield,  Marketability  and  freedom  from  income  tax.  Our  free  book,  W-8, 
"Buying  Bonds  on  Partial  Payment,"  will  interest  you.    Write  for  it  today. 

William  R.^ompton  (pmpany 

New  Yoffc                              . .      .   •     «  n       J  I-ouis 
MWallStfw                           Municipal  Bonds  4O8  Olive  street 

ChicMpo  •♦fTiM  ,  fkM*r     —   "  ^  ^  Cincinnati  _ 
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Plrompc  replies  to  financial  inquiries  from  tke  Readers'  Service  , 
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TALKS  TO  INVESTORS 


By  the  FINANCIAL  EDITOR  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 
(consult  thb  rbaoim'  sbrvicb  awhit  yoint  mvasnuiin) 


TAXES  AND  INVESTMENTS 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  with  which 
investors  have  continually  to  dad  is  that  involving 

the  application  of  the  personal  property  tax  laws  to 
their  holdings  of  corporation  bonds  and  stocks.  In 
fact,  there  is  scarcel>  anoiher  phase  of  investment  that 
is  more  frequently  complained  of.  and  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  payment  of  the  tax  means  in  the  aver* 
age  case  the  deduction  of  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  investor's  net  income. 

The  provisions  made  in  the  different  state  laws  for 
special  classes  of  tax-exempt  securities  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
furnish  the  invester  a  great  deal  of  relief,  because  they 
malte  it  incumbent  upon  him  cither  to  buy  bonds  of 
low  yield  and  narrow  mtfket,  or  to  asnune  (in  many 
cases  quite  unwillingly)  the  Hsks  attendant  upon  tlie 
ownership  of  stocks. 

It  is  extremely  encouraging  to  find,  however,  that 
the  work  which  has  long  been  carried  on  by  the  invest- 
nient  hankers  and  others  interested  in  taxafkm  ques- 
tions, looking  toward  the  abolition  of  this  "f.ix  on 
honesty,"  as  it  has  been  called,  is  accomplishing  prac- 
tical results,  rhe  latest  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  state  income  tax  in  Massachusetts. 

The  provisions  of  this  biw  which  went  into  effect  on 
May  26th  last,  are  thus  summarized  in  a  general  way 
in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Associ- 
ation of  America: 

"The  law  provides  that  the  returns  must  include  the 
entire  income  of  the  taxpayer,  except  from  real  estate, 
interest  on  savings  deposits  in  Massachusetts,  interest 
on  United  States  Government  bonds,  dividends  and 
interest  on  Massachusetts  lax-exempt  securities,  hnxns 
or  mortgages  on  Massachusetts  real  estate  and  vsagcs 
and  salaries  received  from  the  United  States  Go\ern- 
ment.  The  rates  of  taxation  cm  the  various  forms  of 
income  are  as  fbltows: 

"Six  per  cent,  on  interest  and  dividends  received, 
excepting  those  from  securities  now  tax  exempt.  The 
tax  will  be  assessed  upon  the  net  amount  received,  that 
is,  leas  interest  paid,  but  interest  paid  on  debit  balances 
at  brokers  will  be  limited  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  income 
from  the  securities  pledged  as  security  I  his  class  of 
income  is  exempt  to  the  amount  of  $joo,  provided  the 
total  income  is  not  in  excess  of  f6oo. 

"One  and  one  half  per  cent,  on  annuities  with  the 
exemption  of  f^oo  in  case  total  income  is  not  in  excess 

of  f6oo.  However,  total  exemption  in  connection 
with  both  ci.isscs  o)  irKome  is  limited  tol^^oo. 

"One  and  one  h.ilf  per  cent  on  excess  o\er  $2,000 
of  net  income  from  professions,  employments,  trades 
and  business.  When  living  quarters  are  furnished  to 
the  taxpayers,  the  rental  value  of  same  is  added  to 
income.  In  general,  income  is  figured  in  the  same  way 
as  for  the  Federal  income  tax.  I  here  is  a  dediu  iion 
allowed  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  tangi- 
ble property  employed  in  the  business.  There  is  also 
an  alhywance  of  wao  for  husband  or  wife  and  $250  for 
each  dependent  pnitd  or  parent  living  with  the  taxpayer, 
this  allowance,  however,  being  limited  to  $i.(k>o 

"  I  hree  per  cent,  on  excess  of  gains  over  losses  from 
purchases  and  sales  of  securities  and  other  tangible  prop- 
erty. 

PUtncnhips  are  taxed  much  the  same  as  individuals 


on  that  portion  of  their  income  which  goes  to 
resident  in  Massachusetts." 

Commenting  on  the  law,  the  bulletin  goes  on  to  saf: 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  investment  banker  the 
law  accomplishes  what  was  most  to  be  de^vd,  namelyv 
the  etiffiinatioo  of  intangible  personal  property  from  • 
taxation  »t  the  same  rate  as  real  estate.  It  places  a  ttt 
of  (i  per  cent  ujKtn  the  interest  received  from  bonds, 
notes,  money  at  interest  and  other  evidences  of  ddiC 
with  certain  exceptions  ...  so  that  upon  a  \ 
per  cent,  bond  the  actual  tax  is  but  three  tenths  of  I 
per  cent,  of  the  principal,  or  $3  per  thousand.  TUi 
compares  with  the  burdensome  tax  averaging  aboot 
|ao  per  thousand  which  from  time  immemorial  the 
state  had  been  impotently  trying  to  collect.  The  new 
tax  being  at  a  fair  rate  makes  it  oommefciaUy  posMh||| . 
for  investors  to  be  honest  in  their  tax  schedules,  andljj^- 
is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  net  result  will  be 
an  actual  collection  of  tax  moneys  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  amount  received  under  the  old  impossible  system." 

Massachusetts  is  the  second  commonwealth  to  adopt.; 
this  form  of  state  taxation,  Wisoomin  having  adoptdly 
such  a  tax  in  iqi2.    The  newest  law,  however,  as  the  - 
Investment  Bankers'  bulletin  points  out,  "is  notable 
for  a  number  of  variations  from  both  the  Wisconsin 
and  the  Federal  income  tax  plans.   One  of  the  most  - 
striking  of  these  changes  is  the  elimination  of  the  gntP  - 
uated  rate  of  taxation.    In  both  the  Wisconsin  anil  ' 
Federal  acts  the  rate  rises  as  the  income  rises.    The  , 
effect  of  this  is  to  make  the  burden  of  taxation  increase 
doubly  as  income  increases,  and  the  purpose  was  f  rankh^. 
to  shift  a  doubly  large  proportion  of  the  taxes  upon  tlif 
well-tOKlo.    It  had  been  ar^ed  that  a  graduated  ratt 
was  necessary  for  the  political  success  of  income  uatt 
legislation,  but  the  experience  Of  MaSSachuseCti 
to  have  disproved  that  claim." 

How  the  Massachusetts  investor  will  benefit 
the  operation  of  the  new  plan  is  obvkNU  from  the 
parison  of  rates  of  taxation  under  the  new  law  and  the 
old.  There  is  nodottbt  that  this  state  will  be  a  much 
better  market  for  high  grade  bonds  than  it  has  ever 
been  before. 

NATIONAL  BANKS  AND  REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

The  following  informal  ruling  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  answers  ofTicially  a  number  of  ouestions  that- 
have  lately  been  asked  01  the  Rnandal  Editor  regardiM 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  lespeci 

to  loans  on  real  estate: 

Section  2.\  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  authorizes 
any  national  bank  not  situated  in  a  central  reserve 
dty,  under  certain  prescribed  llnritatkms,  to  make 
secured  by  improved  and  unencumbered  faim 
situated  within  its  Federal  Reserve  district. 

I  here  is  no  provision  which  authorizes  a  national 
bank  to  loan  on  real  estate  of  any  other  character 
.  .  .  .\n  amendment  to  this  section,  however,  hM 
recently  been  introduced  in  Congress,  which  if  passed 
will  authorize  a  national  bank  not  situated  in  a  central 
reserve  city  to  make  loans,  under  certain  conditions, 
secured  by  any  improved  and  unencumbered  real  estate 
located  within  too  miles  of  such  bank,  whether 
or  without  its  Federal  Reserve  district.  This  ai 
ment  has  not  as  yet  been  acted  upon  by  Congrem.* 
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MEXICO 

Why  Diplomacy  Failed 

By  GEORGE  MARVIN 

Leiiers  from  an 
Officer  in  Mexico 

Calling  Oui  Ihe  Guard 

And  Whal  ihe  Call  Shows 
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The  world's  greatest  bands 
before  you  ontheVictrola 

One  famous  band  after  another  entertains  you  with 
its  inspiring  music. 

Sousa's  Band,  Pryor's  Band,  V^cssella's  Band, 
Conway's  Band.  U.  S.  Marine  Band.  Banda  de  Ala- 
barderos  of  Madrid,  Black  Diamonds  Band  of  London, 
Band  of  H.  M.  Coldstream  Guards.  Garde  Repub- 
licaine  Band  of  France,  German  Cavalry  Band.  Kryl's 
Bohemian  Band,  Police  Band  of  Mexico  City — the 
greatest  bands  and  orchestras  of  all  the  world. 
With  a  X'ictrolayou  can  sit  back  in  your  easy  chair  and  hear 
these  celebrated  musical  organizations. 

You  can  have  them  play  for  you  any  music  you  wish  tn  hear. 
And  you  hear  it  as  only  those  great  bands  can  play  it — as  only 
the  Victrola  brink's  it  into  your  home. 

Any  Victor  dealer  u-ill  gladly  show  you  the  complete 
line  of  N'ictor*  and  Victrolas— $10  to  WOO— and  play  tbe 
music  >ou  know  and  like  best. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Important  warning,  victor  Records  can  be  Mfely 
•nd  satisfactorily  played  only  with  Victor  Ntmdtmm 
or  Tungt-tone  Stylut  on  Victors  or  Victrolas. 
Victor  Records  cannot  be  safely  played  on  machines 
with  jeweled  or  other  reproducinc  points 


Victrola 

To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  the  famous  trademark, 
"His  Master's  Voice."  Every  Victor.  Victrola.  ar.d  Victor  Record 


hears  it.    Vou  instantly  identify  the  ecnuine. 


HIS  MASTERS  VwlCE 


•tc  us  Mr  »r 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 
Victrola  XVI.  electric.  $250 

M  JhoKuiiv  ur  uak 
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Know  The  Facts  About  Your  Own  Country 

YOU  ARE  GOING  SOON  TO  EXERCISE  YOUR  MOST  IMPOR- 
TANT RIGHT  AS  A  CITIZEN  OF  THIS  GREAT  REPUBLIC  BY 
HELPING  TO  DECIDE  WHO  IS  TO  BE  YOUR  NEXT  PRESIDENT 

To  Make  a  Wise  Choice  of  Candidates  It  Is  Important  That  You 
Should  Know  American  Facts  Bearing  On  the  Great 
Vital  Questions  of  the  Hour 

A  ^  . YOU  YOURSELF  PREPARED  to  Contribute  YOUR  SHARE  to  a  State  of 
National  Righteousness  Through  a  Real  Knowledge  of  the  Great  Events  and  the  Prin- 
ciples Back  of  Them  That  Have  Made  Us  the  Rich,  Powerful  Country  We  Are  To-day  ? 
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Men  Could  Not  Live  Without 
Something  Worth  Fighting  For 

The  sturdy  Pilsrim  Fathrrt  who  •rttled  New  EnclaiMi,  the 
HuKurnoi*  and  Cavaliers  who  esiablishrd  hiimes  in  the  louinrm 
wilderness,  were  men  to  whom  the  righteousness  of  (ichtinK  ^>r 
what  they  believed  to  be  rifki  was  as  deep  a  religious  convictmo 
as  their  frar  of  and  trust  in  God.  It  is  to  men  of  this  type  that 
we  ■  the  America  we  m)oy  to-day — won  and  held  together  by 
iichttn;;  lor  lh«  right.  It  it  frotn  such  stock  as  this  that  our 
iteat  leaders  sprang — our  Washingfons.  Jeffersons,  Franklins, 
facksons,  Lincolns,  Clcveiands,  whose  uncompromising  stand 
for  rtfhi,  regardless  of  consequences,  is  to  clearly  brought  out  in 
these  volumes. 

Do  You  B«lie«*  tst  UnpreparedneasT  Read  the  story  of 
the  capture  and  burning  of  Waihmgton  bv  a  handful  of  British 
trui>|>s  during  the  war  of  iSll,  a*  narrated  bv  the  historian  Ben- 
son I.  Lossing,  one  of  the  many  incidents  that  occurred  during 
our  last  wai  (vith  a  European  power  showing  the  iniquity  of 
unprepareijno'ss.  Thi«  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  thrilling  stories 
told  in  tbes*  volumes  that  are  fraught  with  deep  meaning  to 
every  cbtzen  of  the  United  States  at  this  hour. 

A  Nation's  CreatMt  Strwncth  in  thm  Homo(*it«lty  ot 

Ita  People — a  homugencity  in  idraU,  in  patriotic  aspirations, 
in  unilivideil  allegiance — if  not  in  race.  There  can  be  no  great 
singers^  no  gcrai  actors,  without  great  audiences  educated  to  an 
appreciation  of  their  art.  Likewise,  there  can  be  no  great 
leader*  in  American  political  life  without  threat  followers,  edu- 
cated in  a  knowledge  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  heroic 
achievements  of  those  immortal  characters  to  whom  we  owe  the 
inceptioo  and  perpetuation  of  our  national  institutions. 


Facts  Every  American 
Shoula  Know 

No  American  home,  rich  or  poor,  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  patriotic  and  exhaustive  story  of  our 
Great  Republic,  giving  the  real  facts,  told  in  an 
interesting,  masterful  way  by  Historians  like 
McMastcr,  Parkman,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  I.ossing, 
Hildreth,  lr\ing;  Statesmen  like  Franklin,  Jeffer- 
son, Lodge;  Journalists  like  Greeley,  Watterson, 
Halstead — ever>'  phase  of  our  national  history  by 
an  acknowledged  authority — in 

THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC 

An  Illustrated  History  of  the 
American  People  by  the 

MASTER  HISTORIANS 

Trade  randitlons  have  made  it  possible  (or  us  to  secure  nn 
favorable  terms  a  few  sets  of  these  four  intensely  interesting 
volumes,  and  as  out  own  contribution  towards  real  PREPAR- 
FDN'El^S  at  this  opportune  time  we  will  offer  these  sets,  while 
they  last,  to  quick  buyers  at 
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A  Wonderful  Bargain 

$197 


VOLUMES 
Sne  8x  $i 

inches 
I )  inches 
thick 


ONLY 


For 
the  Set 


Buckram  Cloth  Rinding  Gold  Decoratioot 

1508  Pages— 100  Illustratioiu 

Printed  in  large  clear  type  from  new  plates,  on  a  pure 
white  paper. 


ORDER  TO-DAY 

Four  Volumes  for  Less  Than  the 
Price  of  One 

books  that  will  stimulate  patriotism,  that  will  entertain  you, 
and  fascinate  your  children,  that  will  give  ihrm  a  taste  for 
reading  that  is  worth  while  which  thev  would  get  in  no  other 
way— BUT  YOU  MUST  BE  PROMPT.  There  are  not 
many  sets,  and  the  price  only  $1.97,  delivered,  carriage  pre- 
paid.   First  come,  hrst  served. 


LESLIE- JUDGE  CO.,  (Dept.  B)  22S  Hfili  Atom,  N>w  T«rk  Gty 

Enclosed  find  5l  97,  in  full  pavment  for  the  four-volume  set 
of  The  Great  Republic.    Send  books,  carnage  prepaid  co 

Name  •  •  ••  • 


.Address. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  World's  Work 


J  Google 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 

A  School  Where  Boys  Get 
Knowledge  Outside  of  Books 

WORCES  l  l.k  ACADKMY,  on  a  sightly  em- 
inence at  the  city's  edge,  is  distinctly  a 
practical  school.  Its  boys  are  in  an  atmospnrrc 
of  accomplishing  things.  The  relations  between 
the  school  and  the  many  industrial  and  technical 
plants  in  the  city  keep  boys  in  touch  with  modern 
business  and  inspire  them  with -the  spirit  of  progress. 


Each  of  the  three  courses  of  study  prepares  boys 
for  college.  The  school  occupies  the  middle  ground 
between  the  high  school  and  college.  Boys  are 
taught  self-control  and  self-reliance,  but  all  wholc- 


some  restraint  is  not  withdrawn.  Students  are 
not  exposed  to  the  evil  of  lack  of  restraint  as  in 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  bovs  learn  how  to  choose  friends  and 
estimate  character  bv  coming  in  contact  with  boys 
from  many  states.  Over  20  states  and  10  countries 
represented  in  the  school.  It  is  a  typically  demo- 
cratic school  where  the  individual  worth  of  each 
boy  counts. 

Play  is  not  neglected.  Boys  arc  taught  to  swim 
and  to  engage  in  all  manly  sports.  A  gymnasium 
and  swimming  pool  costing  more  than  $100,000, 
extensive  in  area  and  complete  in  equipment,  was 
finished  in  November,  1915.  Athletic  fields  and 
tracks  cover  12  acres.  Athletic  contests  regularly 
arranged  with  other  New  England  schools. 

School   rates  arc  low  for  advantages  offered. 

Por  catalogue  and  particulars  address 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL.  Principal 
95  Proridanc*  St.,  WercMt«r,  Mmm. 


MA.SSAC1111.SKTTS,  Concord. 


MiU  Brook  School 


A  counlry  iU)r  and  re«idm<e  Khool  for 
ho>«  trainlne  lot  lfm(l<-nJ>ip.  kf»l<lrnt 
boy^  If  niltrc)  10  twelve,  aerv  ten  lii  siitrm.  AMi|>lr  \tl^y  brltU  on  ftiily  acre 
fcirm.  *ll»ndrr*(ts.  l-'ull  Lollej^e  f»re]<aratory.  Thlrtv-five  ininutr'v  from 
lio»toD.    Wii.MoT  K.  jUNEb,  HeadmMter. 


MASSACHUSfTTS.  Boston.  Huntinftton  Ch«unl>eri. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Largest  School  of  Oratory.  Bcllcs-lelttfa  and  Pcd- 
sKugy  in  America.  Summer  Scsaiuns.  36tb  year  opens 
Sept.  astb.   Address  Hajibv  Seyuour  koss.  Deis. 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

Box  W.  Billerica.  Maas.     (ZO  milea  from  Boaton) 

A  sub-preparalury  schix)!  with  a  military  syKUm 
aHanl«-d  to  youni?  boys.  HXl  acres.  Complete  antl 
inodirn  equipment  .Athletic  held  designed  for 
every  sport.  Campbell  Hall,  a  separate  home  for  the 
youiiReT  Iwiys.    'i'uition  S>«X>.    No  extras.  Catalog. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL.  Principal 


Uassachusetts.  Auburadale.  133  WoodUod  Road. 

Lasell  Seminary 

AilraiK  rd  •rnik  fur  hi^h  v<  lu/n|  graduate*.  Mu<lc.  art.  houtehdd  ie(cnc«v 
Basketball.  Icnni*.  boncback  rldlag  and  caooeiap .  Twcnijr  aocs.  l»cJ>c 
buildin^a. 

 <;.  M.  WIWSLOW.  Ph.D..  Priodpal. 

MAMACBvarns.  Carabridite,  36-40  Concord  Are. 

The  Cambridge  School  for  Gtrls 

1  ouniled  in  1B86.  Ke«i<lent  and  day  pupili.  School houK  and  RcaideBcs. 
itioilrrii.  tegiarate  buUdinKt.  Academic,  OiUeire  pcrparatory.  Art.  Gardea- 
lii^.    SolnkinUtg.  Alhletici. 

Rl'TH  COIT.  Head  Mtttrcsx. 

Massachi'setts,  Boston,  77g  Beacon  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

]Hth  year.  New  building.  Courses  of  one.  two  and  three  yejuv 
Positions  for  praduatcft.  Similar  courses  in  Medical  IGymnastics 
and  Flaygroundi.  ^pply  to  The  Si:aiETA«T. 

Massachusetts.  Natick.  ii  HisbUnd  Street. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.  I7tnila  from  Boatoa. 
40  Acres.  Skating  Pond.  Athletic  Fields.  4  Buildinp.  Gym- 
nasium. Miss  CnH\irr.  Mtss  BioeLOw,  Principals. 


WILBRAHAM  ACADEMY 

FiU  Bo7«  for  Life  and  College  Work 

]  ;<iiiii>mctit  anil  ;s<unrrr  srliool  farm  valued  at  S;io,c«'<i. 
,\tblrtii-s  planned  for  each  hr>y, 
McKlcratc  rates,  liraitcd  enrollment. 
A  school  Ih.tt  appeals  tn  discriminfttina:  parent*. 
GAYLOKD  W.  DOUGLASS,  Hta4mailer.  Bas  2M.  Wabrakaa.  Maaa. 
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NewDiglatid  , 

Conservatory 


George  W.  Chadwick. 
Director 


Year  opens 
September  21st,  1M6 


OF  MUSIC 

Boston,  Mass. 
The  Largest  and  Beat  Equipped  School  of  Music 

IN  THE  MUSIC  CENTER  OF  AMERICA 

It  affords  inipils  the  opport unity,  cnvirunmcnt  and  atmosphere  ewential  to  a  finished  musical  education. 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 

The  largest  Conservatory  Building  in  the  world;  has  us  own  auditorium  and  fourteen  pipe  orgjuw. 
Every  (aciiity  for  the  teaching  of  music   Residence  dormitoriet. 

CURRICULUM 

Courses  in  every  branch  of  Musk,  applied  aitd  thcoreiicai,  includtnc  C>t>erm. 

OWING  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  TRAINING 

in  our  Normal  Department,  graduatc-n  arr  much  in  demand  as  teachers. 

THE  FREE  PRIVILEGES 

of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice  and  appearing  before  audi- 
ence*.  and  the  daily  asaocuitions  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student. 

A  COMPLETE  ORCHESTRA 
offers  advanced  pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ  and  violin  ex))iTimcc  in  rehearsals  and  public  appear- 
with  orchntral  accompaniment,  an  exceptional  iraimng  for  the  concert  stage. 

DRAMATIC  DEPARTMENT— Practical  training  in  acting. 

AJJnu  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS.  Gtmro  Manaff 


MASSACHUsrm,  Andover. 

Abbot  Academy 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.  Founded  tStS. 

3j  milet  frutn  Boston.  General  course  with  Household  Sciettcc 
Q>Uexe  Prepstalion.  Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAILEV.Pnocipsi 

The  Readers'  Service  ^ves  informa- 
tion about  schools 


MA<;sA<-tirsKTTS,  Mrrrimac, 

Whittier  School  for  Gtrb 

A  rrr[>aratiir>  School  ahl^h  (VF(/are<  luc  Collerc.  tat  SchooU  of  S)>ectellz»- 
tioo.  And  (or  l  ife  Itwlf.  Arm'  Mtl)u>di  for  Old  IJtat — Srm  Idiat  /er  Old 
Idfihvdi.    Phllp  House,  lur  flrto  under  raelte  fftrt.    wd  Year. 

Mrh  Anms  Brai  Krrr  Kt'S^SLL.  Pilaclpsl. 

The  Readers*  Service  gives  informa- 
tion about  real  estate 


Sea  Pines 

School  of  Person- 
ality for  Girls 


Sea  Pines  is  the  recognized  pioneer  School  of  Personality 

Happy  Home  Life;  pcrsorul  attention  and  care.  Students  Inspired 
by  whcilfsome  and  bt-autiful  ideals  of  efficient  womanhood.  The  Cape 
climate  is  txceptionaily  favorable  for  outdoor  hfe.  One  hundred  acrc$; 
pine  Krovcs;  i  ,ooo  ftit  of  seashore.  l*oiiies;  horst-back  riding.  Hygiene 
and  murals  obsirvid  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
initiative,  nvmnastics,  Music.  Handiwork,  Household  .•\rts.  French, 
(lerman  .ind  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  ColleRc  Preparatory,  Cultural, 
Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  and  other  courses  leading  to  Personality. 
Diplomas  introductory  to  dehnitc  service.  .Ml  branches  of  study  under 
experieiued  and  enthusiastic  instructors.  For  b<ioklct  and  further  infor- 
mation, address 

Rev.  Thomas  BIcklord.  A.  M.,  Miss  Faith  Bicklord,  Principals.  P.  O.  Box  X, 

Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts 


The  WoRLn's  Work  Readers*  Service  can  help  vou  select  the  rinht  school. 
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POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


DUXBURY.  MASS.  BY  THE  SEA 

38  miles  from  Boston.  4  buildings.  Concrete  residence.  Gymnasium.  Athletic 
fields.  Cinder  track.  Swimminj;,  boating,  skating,  tennis,  all  sports.  The  most 
expert  physical  advice  for  those  that  need  it  most.  Something  to  do  in  play  or  work 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Ever>4hing:  is  bent  toward  developing  self-mastery.  Thorough 

••Out  ,n  the  ()f,r,r    '     preparation  for  college  or  business.   -The  Trapper"  

Upper  and  lower  schools.  Summer 
camp.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 


Ralph  K.  Bearce,  M.  A.,  Headmaster 

65  King  Caetu-  Romd,  Dnibsry,  Masi. 


M  ASSACnUSETTS.  Pittsticl^l. 

Miss  Hall's  School 

ior  Girls 

Miss  Mia*  II.  HaIX,  Principal. 

MAS«iArHUSKTTS,  CambridiTc.  15  CraiKit  St. 

Mass.  0)llege  of  Osteopathy 

Chartered  tSg;.  Kight  to  confer  Oottor's  dfRree  Riven  by  the  IcrIs 
lature.  h  acuity  of  60  physician'^.  1-urty  tbou^in J  dollar  coUeKe  and 
hospital  in  process  of  erection.    Ojwni  Sei>l.  iSlh    Write /or  catalog;. 


Hallock  School 


-.fcTTs,  (irc4>l  Harrington. 


I  ..r  l..)v  In  ll.r  li.  r'..  shirr  Iini«.  5  Wlilines.  n  arm.  AlMctic  FWM. 
t'lii'lrr  tra.  k .  Trnniv  an<l  ^  ivtavh  Imnll.  Ilockry  Rmk.  Cartful  ptcparBllcm 
€>f  rki.h  W.v,  ritlirr  for  Cotleh^r.  SctrntiAc  S4.boot  or  Itusinna.  AdUrcu  dUM- 
AKti  llAl.t.iK  K.  M.  A..  rriaLi|>.Ll. 

Massachi'sktts.  N'ortiin     (30  milca  from  Boaton). 

Wheaton  College  for  Women 

<  iiiU  wrii.'imir  <  nllr^T  f'»r  wutiieti  Ici  Mu^cliu^ettv.  eom m . 

A.  It.  ^tf^iTfr.    I-at:ult>  of  inctt  uni  wocnm.    »-y«ir  diptoua  ciMirtc  foe  hi^h 
il  i:r.Avl-u(F\.    tH  lniiMinif\,    iiju  h<rr%     Fn<U>«mrtit.  C'At&lnif. 


Fn<U>«mrtit. 


r  1' , 


Roge 


rs  Hall  School  l^, 

38  minutes  from  Boaton  Face*  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park 

Thorough  prriKirzjiiun  for  coIIckc.  Adv-acicc-d  cotiraes  for  graduates  of  hijch 
A-tiiK)ls.  I>>mestic  Sfit-ncv.  li.indicrafts.  Music.  Art.  Large  BTOunds  for 
.iiifliy)r  s[Kirts.    ExiktiiticoI  irvstructors  in  charge  of  all  athletics.  New 

I  «ytiiiiaMurn  and  Swifimiiri)?  \'(»>\.    Kor  catalogue  address 

Miaa  OUVE  S.  PARSONS.  Piincipal.  LoweH.  Mass. 


Massaou  si TTS,  CnmbriflKc,  jX  K.vereU  Strct-l 

The  Sargent  School 

I    t.i!  IKhr  l  iiMt      l.ari:CHl  »>hi>ol  f"r 
|'li>M'al    T'l  I' .t^ii'li    til  itir  «<irM 
<'t»TirTat  Mnil%iMr<uli"jrMr^('rr(--4rr  fi'f  )te.ilt)iv  <*oiitanhoiMl    Seuti  f~^r  K\^t*ei. 

Uh  1 1  A.  SAH<.KNT. 


Massachcsetts,  Ronton,  s^S  Boylston  St.  (f'opli-y 

Chaoncy  Hall  School 

.MASSAt  lH  St  r  i  S  INS  I  I  I  (•  I  t-  <il  1F<"IIN(iI.O(.y 
tty,<i  mh'i  M.ien1ili<.  si.li«»iK     Lvery  lef  h«-t  a  si-fi  i.i'.i^l 

I  KANKI.IS  T.  Kl'i  r.  Trlnclpal. 


MA?SAriius»-rrT>,  Bradford. 

Bradford  Academy  for  Young  Women. 

Iiitli  }t-tt  K,\<tnt  S{|'ieiiil>er  ntli.    Thiriv  milri  lium  lkr»tnti, 
AilJitvvt)>«  Ptiniijuil. 

Miss  I.AI'NA  A.  KKirr  i.  A  M. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Nrw  IfauPSHiBF..  Plymouth. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys 

l  ur  l^iiil  lin,:v  I  "ri>ii  ^'.trs.  Piriiain  fof  rnllrcr<  aixlTrchnknl  Schoulv 
Kjinki  with  ihe  lnKHru  |;tait«  nihooliof  Nrw  rnirUnci.  yet  li>  m>oa  a< 
rtiil'i..mrfit  thr  Ijliion  «  na«lrf«tr  Modern  ^mnuiuin.  Skatint:.  All 
wiiitrr  *|a>rt«.  jTth  yur.  Ksv.  LuKIN  Wbb'stu,  I..  U.  U..  Krctor. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Rhode  Isiavd.  Providence.  * 

Morris  Heights  School 

l  ur  Uiiyi. 

John  Shaw  Frzkch.  PL  D.,  Pri"ritKil 
In  writing  to  schools  please  mention  The  World's  Work 
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NEIV  YORK 


The  Manlius  Schools 

St.  John's  Sckooly  Manlius,  offers  the  most  successful  application 
of  the  military  principle  to  preparation  for  college,  technical  school 
or  business.  For  12  years  ranked  by  U.  S.  Government  as  "Honor 
School."    15  buildings,  1 20  acres,  11  miles  from  Syracuse. 

Verbeck  Hall — a  separate  school  for  boys  from  8  to  14,  fitting  for 
St.  John's  or  any  other  college  preparatory  school.  Summer 
military  camp  with  extraordinary  advantages  now  in  session. 
Send  for  circular.  Address 

General  WILLIAM  VERBECK,  Preudent 
Box  W,  ManUus,  New  York 


ASCADILLA 

Cafcadilla  ofTers  a  thorough  scholastic 
training,  congenial  living  and  unsurpassed 
opi>uriunitics    lor    physical  dcvclopmenl. 

Beautiful  situation 
near  Cornell.  Small 
classes.  Prepares  for 
all  colleges  and  bus- 
iness life.  Certificate 
privilege.  Athletic 
licld.  Recreation 
building.Cymnosium. 
Navy  outfit  of  rowing 
machines,  shells,  etc. 
Registration  1910-14 
from  36  stales  and  \'A 
foreign  countries. 
Terms  $675  to  $775. 
Catalogue  free. 

W.D  fl  RKIIOrSER.A.I. 
Priarlpal 

New  yo«,  Tarr>'town-on-Hud5on. 
Repton  School— For  Younger  Boys 

Bri<l({«  the  Kip  brtwtrn  home  »nd  the  Ur»;er  Khool.  Healthful.  Invlrotkl- 
U>g  athlrtlv  njx-tfts  eiiC<Mirai:ctl.  Fvery  faLiliiy  of  home  and  »cht.i«i|,  ftOiiM 
Mother,  Private'tann  ln%um  pure  ftjod.  bummer  Camp.  Atliireii  U.  C. 
ROACH,  Headmatter.  Boi  C-n- 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Founded  1814.  OldeM  Military  Sthool  In  the  cmintrv  e«cr|>t  Wert  Point. 
Separate  vrhool  fur  yuun;;  boy«.  Summer  camp  In  tne  Berktliire*  under 
Mr.  Brutie'a  per«>iial  charge.  Mount  Ptea.ant  helietrt  in  a  ichool  which 
fo  tralai  Ita  b<>y«.  Uiat.  wluterer  dangei  threateni.  they  will  be  able  and 
capcT ,  honestly  and  efficiently,  to  contribute  iheir  thare  toward  the  pro. 
tertlon  nf  their  country,  their  families  and  their  pri>pmy.  For  Hiiiury 
of  OUT  Centennial  Celebiaiit  n  and  olher  lite ritute,  addreu 

The  Piindpai.  P.  O.  Box  IM,  Oaalnln«-on-Hud»on,  N.Y. 


Peekskill  Academy 

Foundtd  1833  PEEKSiCILL,  N.  Y. 

A  military  school  with  a  fine  record  for  scholar- 
ship. Its  certificate  is  honored  by  all  colleges 
accepting  certificates.  New  SI 50.000  ctitup- 
roent.  fcnrollmcnt  trebled  in  10  years.  84th 
year.   Separate  Junior  Schcx>l  9-13. 

kiirtm  Jeki  C.  tmAtt,  A.  M..  CUrkt  A.  RobioM*.  Pk.  D..  Prii 


School  of  Business 

Kur  ncKtly  >l]ity  yiars  tbf  lend- 
fi ,  Tlioro  trnlmni:  in  every  l>unl. 
!!«-•»  pursuit.    Actual  prartioi* 
In  r»<inlrf<l  diitli's.  Ai-i-oiiniintr, 
llankinir.  Civil  Sfr»icc,  Kcct-flnriKl 
lUid  TmohrrB'  coursrs.     Both  ihxcp 
Iliiit  trained  mnrn  than  nrtv  thotimuid  nf 
Anicrlcs'" fii'-f^-^srul  inin.  (>i><'n  nil  the  yiiir. 
Knt<'r  nnv  »  i  i  k  dnv.   t'Aiiitou  .m  ri  'iU'M. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  BoxWl.PoofhkeeiKle,  N.  Y. 


The  Holbrook  School 

For  Boys  On  Banks  of  the  Hudson 

Elevation  500  ft.,  40-mile  \-iew  of  mountains  and 
countr>',  within  31  miles  of  New  York  City.  Record 
of  graduates  exceptional.  Close,  stimulating  rela- 
tionship always  e.xisting  between  student  and  mas- 
ters. Athletics  cultivated  for  character-building 
value.  Twenty- four-acre  campus,  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories,  gymnasium,  cinder  track, 
athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  winter  sports, 
coasting,  skating  on  artificial  pond.  etc.  Personal 
inspection  urged.    Catalogue  on  request. 

OMinin{{-on-Hudson,  New  York 


•  New  Yo»k,  Garden  City,  I-ong  I-s].md. 

Ca  Q/.U/vm,f    lleiUhfullv located  in heatiilfiil  Garden  a«y. 

A  aUl  5  1X.LIOOI  1..  1.  18  inUe»  frum  New  York.  DuUdiniTi 
completely  e<iui(>t>ed.  (.ymnavium,  iwiiiiniinK  pool,  line  athletic  Aeldi.  Pre- 
pare?  for  any  college  it  s-lcntlhc  school.  Con-petent  maMcr  at  the  Iteadof 
each  de|>artment.  A  lower  schciol  for  joiinBet  boy*.  For  iDfurmattun  and 
CaUloi;  addrni  WALTRK  R.  MARSH,  HeadmaitCf,  171  Stewart  Ave. 


Drew  Seminary  ^ZJi^* 

A  inudcmtcly  prloe<l  firbuol  txiauttluUy  located  49 
iiiii<>^  trom  New  Yurk  City.  Its  aim  la  to  enooumc 
tbciroitffb  acholarsblp.  to  entabllfib  habits  of  neato«H 
anil  promptness,  and  to  tearh  earh  Rlrt  modermtton 
and  Belf-polae  OnnenU  and  Special  coursm.  College 
<>3rttncat6fl  Fully  equipped  (or  all  athletics.  Wrlt« 
or  call  for  cntaloK. 

ROBERT  J.  TREVORROW.  O.O.,  PrMliiant 
e«x  0l<,  Carmal,  N»w  York 


New  York.  Syr.tcu.'ie. 
Rogby  School  for  Boys  l^r^XJl"  buildlnga.  (lymna- 

»liini,  Small  c)aae»— peraonal  attention  for  every  tx>y.  Stroftij  (a-.ulty. 
Sen<h  if,  t)oy>  to  college  yearly.  Hitheit  efficiency  at  lowest  co4t  Hume 
for  young  buy  i.    Kaiei  l3W>-t400.    Opportunity  for  self  help. 

Frank  k.  Subkman,  Director. 

CKappaLOua  Mountain  Institute 

VKlballa.  Wertehoatcr  Co.,  N.  V.  wmm 

A  Friends'  School  fjr  iUrK.    Sri^fitr  det>artment  fnr  little  tflrls  <' 
ye.trs.ind  .iveii  in  .are  uf  llniiir  Mother    4Mh  \ear    New  Injildlnt.'^, 
4r  res,  tor,  ft.  altitii'le.        mile*  from  Nev,  Y<iTk.  |ioc.  to  ti'.fJ  I'rl 


ih.*r\ .  PrejaraLury.  <,"tiimrti:ial, 


Manual  I  raininK.  liumesiit.  Science 
anil  .Muiic  L)ci<u.  Kew'ents'  «tand- 
ardt.  i>vninasluni,  athletic*.  Itorse- 
l.ack  ridillK'  A.ldress 

V.  R.  BlrnU./»(»-/'<-f.'r 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


NEW'  YORK 


Sfchool 

Phoenicia,  N.Y, 


In  the  heart  oj  the 
'■'       Catskilh  —  A  school 
where  health  aod  bap- 
_/       pincss  abound  and  iiU 
ncss  is  alrwrtt  unknown. 
Modern,  steam-heated 
buildings  with  J14  acrca  of 
M-tHKft  i'n\*TtY.  bortlcrcil  on  ciery 
tkSc  by  thouundiof  &cnfi  of  tJtie  New 
York  StJUe  famt  merrt  tr»^.  Putt 
tptiag  vatrr  uid  abuiMUat  ouKloor  IMc: 
•coutlDii,  tkUnv,  mow  shoetne.  tmuC  G^inK, 
aihletk  ipoft*.   Fof  bo>-«of  io«no  up:  amrteico'T- 
cfinififrinimjirertcl^  totlinroin;h  a  llrifr  |iTrf>aratk>n. 
'  Smill  rorollrocni  »l(u«»  lDtlii>.Hr  awniailon  of  Ic^i  licrinj 

impil  In  hcaiimattrr'ii  family.  Theot.Jett  nf  tl»e  ichwl  it  In  .Irvrl.n.  <.ti«De, 
courageous,  lodcjicndpnt,  manly  boyi.    Catalog  on  rr-incsl.  iddtc** 

ERWIN  S.  SPINK.  A.  B..  Hckdmaater 


St  John's 

FOR  MANLY  BOYS 

Quick  and  Ihorough  preparation  for  coUcsc  afvl 
husmrss.  Hi){h  standard  academic  work.  CollcRe 
Certificate  privilege.  Boys  tauRht  how  to  study. 
Individual  instruction,  small  clasam.  Close  personal 
relationship  between  teachers  and  pupils.  Bencticuil 
Military-  Trnininn  Physical  Culture  and  .Athletics 
under  competent  director.  Manly  sports  cncour.TRtfl. 
Gymnasium  and  Drill  Hall.  SwimmuiK  Pool,  Fine 
Athletic  Field.  Junior  Hall,  a  wpar.Tte  school  for 
boys  under  thirteen.    Write  lor  cataloifue. 

Rev.  Williaa  AddUoa  Rtumey,  A.M.,  PLD.,  PnndpAl 

OMmif -oa-HaJun,  N.  Y. 


Nkw  York.  Klmirx 

Elmira  College 

Muther  of  American  coUef  n  fnt  women .  Clurtefed  1855.  t"u"e'  with 
dri;r«c;  am,  tclencc.  •e<:rrtarUI,  tntUl  uknce,  home  rconomiu.  nii.vi.. 
StrcQf  ffcpfcumtativc  faculty.  =o.ac-re  campu*  with  iix  buitdJai^.  'I  licee 
addidnaal  bundUiKi  under  umitruction.    Addnia  1  MB  RaolSTKAM. 

\ew  York.  HiKhland,  iriiicr  Cimniy. 

The  Raymond  Riordon  School 

Amooif  the  hillt  of  New  York.  A  hiifh  ^raile  tiTr|>.iratfTy  %^h^o^  llmltetl  to 
tOv  hr>y«.  Curriculum  Include  (he  eloiiciiM  or  Mutual.  Imlutlrtxl.  I'revo. 
cxbonat  tzainini:.   The  individaal  itudied  aod  dnelulinl.  Hnoklrt. 

RAVMOKU  Rl<>KlK>N.  Pmidrnt. 


CONNECTICUT 


CoKNXcncoT.  Nonb  Stoomjcton. 
TU»  TT7t,^^r»-  A  country  icbool  for  boys  and  (cirb. 

i  nC  W  nCCJCr  OCnOOl  ofifcrin*  college  ccrtific.Yte  privilege*, 
domestic  science  and  Reneral  course*.  Modern  ImildiiiKS,  athletic 
fields,  tennis  courts,  baseball  diamond.  Endowment  permits  low 
expense  o(  $.?.to.    Arlilres*  Royal  .\.  MooBr.  .\  M..  Princip;ii. 


LOOMIS 

Tile  only  wliool  of  its  typ«'  oderinp  n  complete  ooiir"**^ 
in  HKrii'ulture  pretmmtory  to  the  Im-^I  Airrirulliir.'il 
ColIeitc-'».  or  immedi.itr  farmifiic.  loo  reere  fnrin.  dairy 
hiTd.  irrecnhouw.  wiMMlworkinic  and  fnrKP  xliopo. 
Individunl  poultry,  animnl  and  iranlen  projects. 
Al.ni  Bu-sincsH  and  Qilleire  I'repiiralory  roiirs*"*!.  7 
fireproof  buildlnc.  (;yiniirt«iuiii.  .Mhlftie  tields. 
Cin<lrr  track.  $i,o<xi.iH)0  '«'iidr)wineiit.  l^ioi)  i\  ynir. 
Addre.v<  N.  H.  BATCHELDER.  A.  M..  Headmaaler 
Loomis  Institute  Windaor.  Conn. 


MOHCCAN 


Mohegan  Lake  School  (AUUtary) 


B7tk  year.  H?,  Muhr^n  Lake,  Wc«irbr«trr  i'oi..  V  T. 

TliorcHiifli  prciurjiiijii  fwr  Cullc^e,  Tri.tmii.al  School  or  BuaincM,  with 
certiticiir  (iHrllr^n.  Avrrave  nuint>rr  of  hoyi  ka  a  claaB.  eight.  Mod- 
em biiildlnn.  hacrptloDjlTv  healthful  locatioo  on  Lake  Hohena  la 
the  heart  of  ihc  lllKhUadt  of  the  lludvon.  four  miles  fraia  PeckiCiU  by 
trofley.  fhy^ical  Culture  and  Athletics  under  competent  Dtrec^ar. 
References  as  tu  cluiracter  rnjuirvd.  Illustrated  Ijooklet  on  ret|uest. 
A.  K.  LIJiUKB,  A.  M.,  CUAS.  II.  HMITU,  A.  M.,  PriaeJpiUa 


Russell  Sage  College  of 
Practical  Arts 

Founded'by  Mrs.  RuMeli  Sage  la  connection 
vvitli  Emma  WlllardSchooL 

Designed  fiir  the  vtK-.nmnal  ;infl  profi-ssional  tminirig 
of  wofTit;n.  Secretarial  Work,  HoUM-hold  Economics 
and  Industrial  Arts.  Courses  of  two  or  four  vcan 
Will  be  offered.  Special  students  admitted.  Address 
Secretary. 

RuBsell  Sane  CoileKe  of  Practical  Art*.  Troy.  N«w  York 


Nrw  VoKK.  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


York  la  the 


Irving  School  for  Boys  r^r.ll^.h^Hr-Mr^V--'^ 

llith  year,  n  years  undrr  [vrsenl  Head  Master.  New  tile  aad  boOdiaci  1904. 
freiKarn  fur  all  culle^^es  and  trchnic^tl  whooll.  lodiridual  lanraciioa. 
Attiietic  held,    b^iiiiiuinig  r<>ul.  C.yiiina«i-im 

M.  I'l  KMAK.  A  M.,  Ilrarl  Matter.  Box  914. 

MAINE 

MaINr,  Farmington 

The  Abbott  School  for  Boys 

As  ri' rpt.on.illy  wrll  •i|i.iiiprd  stiiall  u.)ijol.    Ilrery  vscaacy  filled  the  past 

"  Suramer  Tutorial 


J  »'an. 
School. 


l  ollr^e  Crrtlticitr  HtlvttcKC.    Huslness  Course. 
I5lh  year  opens  Sept.  vj.  Trims  JJiori. 

CB1IHI.K  D.  ClIUKCU.  M.  A.. 


Headmacla. 


Maine,  Hcbmn 

Hebron  Academy    4„,cr«  ohuitdbn. 

Sllkll  \  ANT  Ilo.MI  -uiir  nf  the  must  beautiful  mldcacas  far  (Ms  ia 
Ne"  I  nuLinil.  A  I  Wi  loll  II.AI.I^ — A  modem  hmne  for  boys.  Eihflaratinr 
aif.  Wh'Ors.nitr  fj^i'l  t'tirc  '•prir.i;  wMrr.  rolleye  [jreparatory.  Gcacru 
loufes.  lh>ii^rnlci  hriiilsiry.  Aildrrss  Wm.  ti.  SAKCiBNT,  IJtt.  O.  Principal. 


CONNECTICUT 


roNNr.cTlcCT,  \\  :illinfiford. 

The  Choate  School 

A  N'ro  KacttD'l  i*rrtiarai"ry  SlIkwI,  with  a  Inwrr  School  for  jmiBr  l»ys.  A 
'..iMli'^iie  H.U  l>e  vnt  iii^'n  .i('|>liiaiion.  with  addresses  of  those  who  know 
intiiialeljr  the  5<chuors  work  and  1  hararter. 

i:Hi;(t(;K  C.  ST.  John,  llcadmasicT. 


CotfNEcnctrr.  Cornwall. 

Rumsey  Hall 

In  (he  I.itJlliclJ  llills. 

A  prci*^atoTy  school  far  secondary  schots. 

Supervised  aihleties. 
Lovis  H.  SCHUTTB.  M.A.,  Headmaster. 

CossrcncuT,  Mroolcfield  Center. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Youtig  Boy&. 

l.j^Kboy's  life  a  prTKOiial  <ifi(ijv. 

4:rad  year.    Tuilinn  $7»«^. 

I-KBOHKICK  S.  CliNTIS.  Prtocipal. 

UliKALl>  U.  CUKTIS,  AsBlttaat  PtiDcual. 


by  Goog 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


NEPV  JERSEY 


fpEDDIE  —the  school  for  your  boy 


Education  consists  not  wholly  of  "book  lore." 
Cultured  morals,  mental  ability  and  physical  fit- 
ness are  of  far  greater  value  in  life's  undertaking. 
These  are  the  traits  that  Pedtlie  develops  in  the 
boy  through  its  wholesome  environment  and  ex- 
tensive athletic  equipment 

There  is  a  sixty-acre  campus,  lake,  cin<ler  track, 
baseball  and  football  fields,  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool — in  short,  just  every  sort  of  athletic  encour- 
agement to  gladden  the  heart  of  any  young  Ameri- 
can. All  of  tlie  .100  boys  receive  individual  train- 
ing— scientifically  determined. 

Peddie  graduates  enjoy  certificate  privileges  and 
are  remarkably  prominent  in  scholastic  and  athletic 
life  at  their  various  colleges. 

Woodrow  Wilson  says  of  I'cddie:  "These  quiet 


schools,  into  which  so  much  devotion  and  un- 
heralded work  go,  certainly  sustain  the  education 
of  the  country,  and  supply  the  universities  with 
some  of  the  most  useful  material  they  get.  We 
hold  Peddie  Institute  in  high  esteem  here  at 
Princeton." 

Peddie  is  an  endowed  school  and  so  gives  more 
tlian  its  moderate  tuition  rates  would  signify.  Stu- 
dents are  instructed  in  public  speaking,  debating 
and  music  without  extra  charge.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes fireproof  dormitories,  laljoratories,  library, 
observatory,  etc.  The  school  is  located  at  I  lights- 
town.  New  Jersey — nine  miles  from  Princeton,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York.  Lower  School  for  boys 
of  11  to  14  years. 

"Suninier  Camp" — .Address  Roger  W.  Swetland, 
Headmaster,  B<jx  H-D.  for  catalog  and  booklets. 


—  BORDENTO  WN 

MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 

PurpoMi  The  individual  drvctnprnrni  of  a  hoy's 
character  and  scholarBhip  for  the  work  of  the  world  in 
college,  scientil'ic  lurhoul  or  hu-^inr^. 

Facultyi  A  large,  sympathetic,  and  efTicicnt  bo<ly  of 
instructors.   31  yean."  rxiicrience. 

Inatructloni  Small  clasMA.  individual  altrnlion. 
Each  hoy  is  taught  hew  to  study. 

Liicatloni  Healthfu]  ktcation  on  the  Delaware  River, 
•even  mili-s  from  Trenton,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad. 

School  Lifat  High  standard  of  Micial  .ind  mrrral  student 
life.  Supervised  athletics,  wholesome  l<jod.  carefully  reg- 
ulated daily  program  of  work  and  recre.ition  and  drill 
produce  sound  bodies,  caioble  minds  and  chcvrful  dispo- 
■itMns.    For  catalot^u,  tuidreii 

Rev.  T.  H.  London,  A.  M..  D.  D.,  Princip«l 
Col.  T.  D.  Ljiivdon,  Commandant 


Nrw  Jr.KsKY.  Hackc1t<to-.vn 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls 

Cc-ll»|f«  t'fcp«ritoT  (cmlli.JlIr  iitlvllricci.  l.rneral  l  inuhini;  i.--utir\. 
Musk.  11(1111*  hioDumki.  Art  amf  I  •(•r«-v»inti  S|«<'ial  twn  yran  ihmint  (nf 
liiljh  School  Krulutlc.  r.<cr)iluiiuil  ailtani«t:r^  *t  nMnkralc  rale«.  Suf^t. 
tiKtl  Alhletk>.    ^yu  a  yrar.    1  or  catal  'if  <  ).lr«-« 

JONATHA.N  M.  .Mrf.keh.  Pif  ti  .  I'rin.        K.i  W. 


Mew  jEBsrv,  Princeton. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School  ^  ..r',7,r";V; 

U,:,nrfn     R»p(il  pftj|rrM\  |t>nll.l<-  •  (  liitnir.l  nunilKT  of  , 

anil  frrrdam  frotn  r(i:l(|  tJa\»  urcanl/iili''n  t-.t<  cllrtil  r>iij|ptnrnl  ami  faii'.i. 
Tie»  In  ih*  wav  of  bullrtlnif»  and  |{rtmad».  S|K-t  iai  atlrmtou  itum  «n  Alhlrli'  i 
and  moral  welbre.  4«id  year.  Hcnotial  lii»;«!ifin  invlinl  F"r  vrar  t""'li, 
addfcn  J.  B.  1  i.Nk.  Ilra<lm.»»trt 

New  Jejuey.  Orange. 

Miss  Beard's  School  for  Girls 

A  tounu^  «ch<wi|.  II  niilr^  fn.i,.  Nf«  \  r»  <  llr^;!.  [<rr{<anir<ir\ ,  i.tl 
tOiirt«.  Musi).  Art.  IMiiit-itir  Arts  ii  I  Icme  Sin«rn%fl  |<hci.al 
«ork  in  ifvinna»jirm  and  firld  Sri-arair  <!ri  irtinrnt  iut  >■  ..n,;ct  i;irU.  i  a'.a- 
Ipk  on  miucM.   Addm«  Miss  Llcih  C.  IIKAMI). 


Rutgers 


PRER\RATORy 
S  C  H  O  O  L 


Infuses  spini  r>i  c'>»neratii>n  wliich  shnwx  in  the  Mrholarithip, 
athletics  and  moral  cKarsctcr  of  \Xi  uludcnts.  I2ij  boys  arc 
makiiiK  gains  here  dial  tltcy  never  made  elsewhere,  a*  their 
ttarents  will  testily, 

IJli  year*  rif  tlu<  wr- 
vire  inspircscniifidcnce. 
Most  of  c(|uipmrnl  new. 
KAte  >5?<i.  Adminiik- 
Itrcd  by  Rutgers  (.'ol- 
leec  and  prepares  fur 
atiy  colleKe.  Kxcrlleni 

Crovision  for  y  o  u  n  c 
ov»     Send  [>>r  cataluK 
ami  full  p4r(i<.ulart. 

wiLU*a  p.  kri.lv 

%9m  Hriitt««l#k,  N.  J. 


K 


INGSLEY 
SCHOOL 


FOR  BOYS 


Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 


l-iHatttl  in  the  hills  in  a  rt'U'ion  of  ixctplional  hcallh- 
fulness,  J  J  miU'S  fnim  Nt'w  York.  OtTt  rs  ])rt  jiarati<tn 
ft.r  all  colIc(;i's  and  sr ientilic  sc1km>1s.  Thf  stmient  l)iMiy 
is  larj.;c  t  nounh  for  strung  athk'tic  and  otlu-r  nrj^ani/a- 
linns,  but  small  enough  sn  that  individual  aflcniion  ran 
be  ui  ven  to  the  mt-ntal,  moral  and  iih>  si<"al  development. 
New  school  builrting  o|>ened  ScptcmiH^r  with  S(tacious  study 
h.'ill.  rlnss  rIlom^.  physics  :infl  chfniistr>'  lal»r.ntf)n<-s.  rrrrcaiion 
:intl  drawiiiK  rtMims.  S«-i)arale  resitli  nee  lor  younger  t)oy»iWitli 
l«  ;ichinK  ;»nft  tM  rs<iii;il  <  ;ire  mlapted  to  thoir  nriMls.  L.Trgt*  gym- 
nasium :inrl  r'xlciisivc  athletic  uriiunris.  A(l(lr<'ss; 

J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  A.IVL,  HeadmMter  QQQgJ^ 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


NEIV  JERSEY 


invites  you  to  bring  your  boy  to  see  its  campus  of  one  hundrr.l  acres  its  l^ce. 
povcs,  well  kept  athl(>tic  lirlds.  iis  two-hundrcd-acre  farm  ?  ing.  and  enjoy 
Its  beautiful  Kcnrry  in  the  healthful  highlands  of  Northerr'  ^  Jeney. 

Blair  n  housed  in  eight  imi«isingbuilding!».  mostly  of  fircproot  ...>-je  and  concrete 
cnnsfruction.  including  iJormitorir*.  Recitation  Hall,  Laboraiories.  the  new  double 
Gymnasium,  with  its  running  track  of  Itfteen  laps  to  the  mile. 

Blair  offers  courses  leading  to  a  grnrral  education  and  preparation  for  college  or  technical  schools.    Write  for  catalog. 

thrn.  if  possiblf,  vnsH  the  schcxjl  and  see  for  yourself. 

^u^'re^milTf'jVom'tZ  Dt'taIajt''Watfx  Gap  JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  LL.D..  Headmaiter,  Box  D.  Blsirstown.  N.  J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 

MILITARY  COLLEGE 

T"  %M  Separate 

iramS   Men  Preparatory 
.      /-«  1     School  ler 

to  Command  Y*«Bfer  Bon 


"TW 
Weit  PoiBt 
o<  tKc 
Kcyitaae  SUI«" 

Crack  Cavalry.  Artillery  .■in<l 
Infantry.  Uniictl  States  Army 
ofliccr  detailed.  lie»t  equip- 
ment. All  athletics.  Dt-grees 
in  Art.H.  Science.  Chemistry, 
Civil  Engineering.  Economics 
and  Finance.  Superior  scfioLv. 
lie,  physical  and  m<ira1  training 
to  develop  superior  men. 

Col.  Chairles  E.  Hyatt^  Commandant 
Box  511.  Chciter,  Pa.       Tb#  nr.Hj  l.B  i  lu.  («Ml  for  TOVR  ••a. 


The  Pennington  School 

For  Boys  Distinctively  Christian 

Meul  surruunilintra  in  he.tutiful  village.  7S  minutes  from  N.  V.,  50 
from  I'liilnH'a.  I'rrparcs  for  CoUckc  and  Technical  Schools,  u- 
ccllcnt  business  cuune.  Modem  builfdinKS  with  complete  equipment, 
including  Kymna.'iium  with  large  swimming  pool.  Strong  mxle 
faculty.  Nlost  m<xlcratc  rales.  Separate  Junior  School  for  limited 
number  of  bov»— y  to  1  i  yean.  Home  care.  For  booklet,  address 
Fraak  MacDaaiel.  D.D..  Hoaiwiiltr  Ban  M.  fMi^taau  N.  J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Harcum  School 

FOR  GIRLS    Bryn  Mawr,  Pa, 

For  Girls  wanting  college  preparation  a  thorough 
cotirse  18  ofTcred. 

For  Girts  not  going  to  college  the  »chool  olTers  spe- 
cial opportunitK's  to  inirBue  studies  suited  to  their 
tastes  and  needs. 

For  Girts  deairing  to  specialize  in  Music  or  Art, 
with  literature  and  modern  languages,  there  arc 
well  known  .•irti'sts  from  N«:w  York  and  I'liiladolphia  as 
instructors  for  I'lanfj.  Singing.  Violin.  Violoncello,  Ilarp^ 
Chamber  Music,  Painting  and  Drawing. 

Full  advantage  is  taken,  under  careful  sufxrvisicMi.  of 
Opera,  Philadelphia  Ochesua.  H<J8lon  Symphony  Con- 
certs, Theatre.  Art  Exhibits  and  other  educational 
cjijxirlunilies  of  l'htla<lclphia. 

In  Bryn  Mawr.  the  iK-auliful  college  town,  10  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Stone  building,  sunny  rooms,  home 
life.  large  grounds,  hockey,  tennis,  l>askcl  ball,  riding. 
Catalog. 

Mr«.  Editk  Hatcher  Harcun,  B.  L  (Ps^  M  Lesdbetiikr) 

Head  of  the  School  Brrn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Miss  E.  Beatrice  Daw,  B.A.,  M.A.,    Associate  Head. 


rrsNsyxvAfOA.  Mercersburg. 

Mercersbofg  Academy 

and  iiirml  tnunln^  fur  i-nllcL-e  ur  InisLnni.  Under  t'brlilUn  muten  feom  the 
k.'rrat  unit  rnitin.  (.ocatrilin  th«  Cunil>crUiii<1  Vkllry.  one  of  the  moA  plclur. 
n.|i.c  kpub  ••(  Amrriia.  New  K>fnDa^um.  t;<|utp(neBt  modeni  Write  to€ 
cU4l»K.    Ailiirru  Itoi  106,  Wll.LIAM  MANN  IMVINR.  UU.  D.,  Hcsflmanrt 

I'E.SNSYXVANIA.  Factoo'villc    Box  D. 

Keystone  Academy  rounlr>-  boardiag  school  for  bor« 
Beautifully  located  among  hill*  of  northern  Pennsyhrania.  Prtpares 
fur  all  colleges  and  business.  30-acre  campus;  all  athletics.  Kates 
$340  a  year.    Catalogue  on  request.     B.  K.  Thumas.  A.M.  Prio. 

iONINmSSPitlNCSSH 

For  Ho>'».  Endoned  by  every  .American  UntvcTHty. 
Individual  plan  of  work  for  each  bov.  rollc^e  prc- 
p.iratory  course  and  a  good  training  tor  business  life. 
S[iecial  coupic  in  agriculture.  Scientific  physical  care. 
I'ure  water,  good  food.  200  acre  farm.  A  school  of 
>.  Ii^iractcr.    iglh  year  opens  Sept.  loth. 

Kiskiminctas  Sorings  School,  Dept.  13.  Sahsbarg.  Pa. 


St.  Luke's  School 

"  .t  fA.tr. -to^'rt  .iw.y  k^^Httt  Sfhifjt,  the  kiriti  .  f  fcki  :.'  r  •  '1  Ali'i 

jtn  iiHt  fitrtnti  •/ti%ri  10  ttnttthrir  loni." — Bishop  U'bitaker 

Sitaalion:    Hnilthful.  natunllv  beautiful,  and  free  from  all 

undesirtble  influences.    New  buildings,   30  acres  on  the 

Railnor  HilLs 

Sise:  I.imit<il  in  number  of  bo>-s  in  order  that  special  atten- 
tii>n  may  tic  given  to  csich  boy's  health,  rfWirals,  scholarship, 
ami  comfort,  yet  Luge  enough  for  the  broodeoing  inlluence  of 
fellowship  with  boys  from  many  States. 

Methods:  The  refinement  of  the  home-life  and  the  careful 
individual  instruction  by  experienced  teachers  produce  scbolar- 
'■liih  ,in<l  culture. 

Athletics:    ClnHcly  supervised  by  specialists.    Large  athletic 
fjclii,  tennis  courts,  gymnasium,  swimming  pooL 
For  detailed  information  and  illustrated  catalogue  address: 

Charles  Henry  Sirout,  A.M.,  Headmaster,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Ill  aillr,  from  I'h  lladr  Ipkla  oa  Ibr  H.la  l.lnr.  f  ran.  j  I  <  auU  K.  VL.  ■ 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


VIRGINIA 


STAUNTON 

Military  Academy 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

375  *Boys  from  45  States  l^i  session.  Largest 
'Prtvaie  Academy  in  the  East,  Boys  from 
10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
Government  Academies,  or  ^Business, 

i,6oo  feet  above  sea- level;  pure,  dry,  bracing  moun- 
tain air  of  the  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and  beau- 
tiful Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.    Pure  mineral  spring 
waters.   High  moral  lone.   Parental  discipline.  Military 
training  develops  ol>ediencc,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine, 
shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped  gymnasium,  swimming 
p(K)l  and  athletic  park.    All  manly  sports  encouraged.  Daily 
drills  and  exercises  in  open  air.    Boys  from  homes  of  culture 
and  refinement  only  desired.    Personal,  individual  instruction  by 
our  tutorial  system.    Standards  and  traditions  high.  Academy 
fifty-six  years  old.    New  $200,000  barracks,  full  equipment,  ab- 
solutely fire-proof.    Charges  $380.    Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 
COLONEL  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 


N'IRGIMA.  lictlfor'!. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy  and  Yut-N.?  MEN 

Fit*  for  coIIrKf,  trlrntific  KhonU  of  bu^lnrw.  Wurk  et»(iof*f<l  hy  ovi-f  ^> 
C£>llc|;r«  and  uniirr«itie«.  Beautiful  and  hralthfiil  |o4.ati(»n.  Athletic  i^Toundi. 
^yiDDMium.    Terms  ^55-         eitrai.    l  or  catajo^ue  addreM 

H.  SL'MTKR  hMlTH.  PrlcM.i|<(al. 


for  W«M«».  lo'.ir  yrxr%'  ccKirw:  Ira-l*  m  A.  l\.  Strt^n^r 
Mu«ic  and  Art  Ue|*rtnient».  A<-aMcn\v  otTers  <  .eneral  aii-I  l'rr[  .\iiit"f) 
cMurtCf .  Modem  e^ui^Hnen;.  I-Jrvaiion  I  'o  feet,  ia  l*irilin<<nl  vdUm 
On  >*:o-acre  nUte.   AdUmi  HKCRKTAUV,  Kwrrt  lirUr,  Vb. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 


FJovi  «t  K.  M.  I.  »re  not  only  thorouKKI  v  and  efficiently  prcpjrtd 
for  college,  but  thev  receive  r«tra  trainmi;  and  jnttiiirfMin»  iViaf 
fii  them  npeclally  well  for  life.  The  two  hnmri,  in  Kentucky 
and  Florida,  offer  a  vacirtv  of  climate  and  a  rhanre  f<ir  oiit- 
i!  «  f  starts  all  year  n-ultcl.  The  e(|iii(<tiieDt  i*  iii3i;ni(i*-ent.  In.- I.t-ltn,; 
tir  Uticiralrirlrf.  ti(jl|rjln){%,  inaLtiiue  an<l  i*uivl«urkin^  &}iL>['ft.  "Honor 
S  li.K.l  ■  »•)  the  War  Dri.i,    Tcfiinjv--  A.Ulms 

The  Headmuter,  K.  M.  I.,  Lyndon.  Ky. 


VuGLVU,  Sl,iunlim. 

Hsff    '  wroCT'y  VlriflnU  Female  lii<tJriile.    FcHinded  184-u 
*1*U    DjoteMo  S^hooJ  lot  tMt  in  Virifinia  Miv  Oncral 
and  Colleire  Prej>aralory  Couriea.  Piano.  Viofln.  Voval.  Art  and  l-lxiireuiiHt 
<lr\A.     New  eiiuipment  Intluillni;  (>ianu>.      (■ymiiHttcf  tail   (ielj  spurts 
utiOcr  trained  Uirvctnc.  Calalo|fiic 

JANB  CuLATo.s  lloWAKU,  A.  B.  [Hryn  Ma»r),  PrlBci|«l. 

VwomiA,  Petfreburg.    iti  College  Place 

Southern  G>IIec:e 

MIst.iri'  liinW>r  Liillewe.  (.irU  and  Vounif  Women,  S4th  rear,  f^jo  to  f i;o. 
htxni  Irainlni;.  To'-vear  Ct«jr»e4.  Preparatory  and  i-lntshiii(  CourM^. 
Music.  Art.  F.iprewioD,  l»ame>lic  Scleocc,  Tennis.  Basketliall.  <iynina«ium. 
Sludent>  I  rum  many  %tates.  Ideal  climate.  Nun-Ie<.IarLaji.  AKTHL'K  KV1.B 
UavU.  a.  M. 

Vntr.lKlA,  ITollins,  Bo«  311. 

Hollins  CoUfiveL  ^"''•^  youNt;  women 

nUUinS  Founded  i&mi.  College  Co«r«r  (tour  years);  Col- 

lej:e  Prn<aratory  (two  yearsi:  Mi-sic,  Art,  l>oinrttji.  Science,  etc.  Oo  an  estate 
01  700  acres  in  Valley  of  Virginia,  7  miles  north  of  Kuanoke.  Brji  It  build- 
ings  equipped  for  40  officers  and  teachers  and  v<in  ttudents-  Catalogue 

Miss  Matty  L.  Cuckb,  Pres. 

Virginia  College 

FOR  WOMEN      ROANOKE,  VA. 

One  of  thi'  Ir.-uling  Schofils  in  the  Sovitli.  M.^ii'ji  buildirufs. 
Exiensivt-  cainpu<i.    Located  in  the  valU-y  (>f  VirKinia  famed 

for  health  and 
beauty  of  scenery. 

Elactive,  Pre- 
paratory and 
College  Course** 
Music,  Art,  Ex- 
pression, Do- 
mestic Science, 
Athletics. 

Students  from 
H2  Stati-s.  For 
cataiofcue  address 

MATTIE  P.  HARRIS.  President.  Roanoke.  Va. 
Mr*.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwri^ht.  ^*'^*^^^*^q 
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MARYLAND 


Exlucate  Your 
Child  in  Your 
Own  Home 


i; 


'T^HE  mother  is  the  natural  teacher 
ot  her  children.  She  knows  their 
peculiarities,  their  tempera- 
ments,  their  weaknesses,  but  un- 
trained as  a  teacher,  the  tinre  comes 
when  she  feels  her  inabihty  alone  to 
proceed  further  with  their  education. 
Possibly  not  within  reach  of  a  really 
eflicient  acboot.  she  reluctanily  gives  them  up  to  be  taught 
with  other  children. 

Now.  there  has  grown  up  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  great  private  day  school  a  Home  Instruction 
Department,  the  high  object  and  purpose  of  which  i»  the  edu- 
cation o(  children  from  four  to  twelve  years  of  age.  entirely  in 
their  own  homes  and  yet  according  to  the  best  modern  methods 
and  under  the  guidance  arud  supervision  of  educational  experts, 
who  are  specialists  in  elementary  education. 

The  school  was  established  in  1897,  and  now  has  pupUs  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  and  22  foreign  countries. 

One  mother  wntea:  "The  system  seems  to  roe  almoet  magi- 
cal in  its  results."  An- 
other previously  per- 
plexed by  educational 
problems,  voices  her 
iclicf  in  these  words: 
"A  real  Godsend." 

A  booklet  outlining  the 
plan  and  courses  of 
instruction  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

AUnm  Calnrt  ScImmI. 
Ik.  V.  M.  HiUrtr.  A.  Bw 

(H«rTm  rd  I .  H  ea  dmaitcr, 
12 -W  CkkM  Stmt. 
Bsltiaer*.  JU. 

MAKYtAND,  Luthcrville,  Box  K. 

J  853— Maryland  College  for  Women— 

Halllrnoro  «uburN.  Nf^^iiiriccnt  ticw  hrn^rouf  buildln^t.  l.Ar^e  cAitiiius. 
r>omc«lc  Sclrnce  and  Arts.  K nil  musical  ei^ulpmrni,  i>lpc  ori;an.  For  High 
Sfliool  c""!"*'".  two  thr«  ynr  counts.     titvTm  are  conferred. 


Non  McUtun.    CtlAKLKS  WB^LKY  GAIXA'.KKK. 


,  TraUlcnt, 


Makyiand,  Port  Deposit. 

 L  --J   Qi*1-t#^Af  fcndowed  Prrjarjtory  SlIiooI.  Offer* 

X  ne  1  Ome  OCnOOl  the  \*%t  i«t»lUe  prt-tKWiH..n  (or  culle^e  or 
trchnlcal  xchout.  The  ino«t  I>rau11ful  &nd  cnmplrtr  school  tnilMinif^  and  KTrmndi 
inAracricA.  so  bui]dlS|[i.  9  bole  golf  cuunc.  3  athlrtic  IwldK,  tfymnaslura, 
tutxinc  ca^,  toiDii  couns,  qiaaiter-mile  mck.   Tkosias  S.  Baxbk,  rb.D. 

New  York,  Garden  City. 

For  Your  Daughter  There  is  just  the  rijfht  school- 
somewhere — if  you  can  (ind  it.  The  World's  Work  Readers'  Service 
School  Department  will  gladly  help  you.  Address  Mr.  McLeary  or 
Mr.  Howard.  Readers'  Service.  World's  Work. 


MARYLAND 


IrlAKVLAND,  Poolcsville. 

Briarley  Hall  Military  Academy 

A  Khool  where  your  hoy  will  be  L.OVED  *i  well  >t  Uuiht.  Tlilrty^hre* 
miln  frT>inWashiDeton.  Able  faculty  Splcnditle«itilpmeiit.  Beautiful  lo^a- 
tlDii.    Kaln.  $350.    Cata.lo(^tje  and  vieW'boalt.    Address:  Superinteodcnt. 

Mabyiand.  St.  Mary's  Co..  Charlotte  HalL 

Charlotte  Hall  School  ^rbShe^'lJuftrr'^ 

Academy,  in  proximity  to  Baltimore  and  Washinj^oa.  Estate  o( 
325  acres.  Healthful  locatioD.  Safe  home  for  hoys.  Business  and 
daasical  courses.  Moderate  terms.   Address  the  Principal. 


MISSOURI 


KEMPER 

MILITARY  SCHOOL 


f»      gEV'ENTY  THIRD  year.  DesiKnated  as  "Honor" 
school  \>y  United  States  War  Department,  high- 
est rating  Riven.    Very  biKh  standard  of  academic 
work.    Certificate  of  Kraduatiun  from  Kemper 
admits  without  e^ianunation  to  universities,  lead- 
in  >f  colleges  iind  covcrnmcnt  institutions. 
Krmper  is  a  school  home  where  the  special  needs 
of  each  student  ore  looked  into  and  helped.  In- 
■""^^^       structor  to  cvcrj-  ten  hoy*.  Supcr\Tscd 
^^k^      athletics.    Buiklings  modem,  fine  gymna- 
^^^^     iium.   Strong  in  manual  training.  For 
catalog,  address 

COL.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON.  S«pL 
704  TUrd  Street  BooaviUe.  Mow 


CALIFORNIA 


HARVARD  SCHOOL 

(MILITARY) 

In  Sunny  5?outhem  California.  Fits  for 
college  or  business.  Accredited  to  West 
Point,  Eastern  and  Western  Univerftities. 
Develops  boys  Physically,  Mentally  and 
Morally.  Fine  buildings—  Fourteen  Mas- 
ters—Chemical Laboratories — Manual 
Training  Shops— Ten-acre  Campus- 
Cement  Tennis  Courts — Quarter  Mile  Track 
— Two  Gymnasiums — Detailed  U.  S,  Army 
OfTicer— Indoor  Kifle  Range — Military 
Band — Annual  Encampment.  Write  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  "W" 

R.  fl.  GOODEN.  A.  M.  B.  D. 
nead  Master 

LOS  ANCELRS,  CAUPORNIA 


Thellarwd 
Palm 


ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING  A  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 
FOR  YOUR  SON  OR  DAUGHTER? 

If  you  will  tfU  us  the  sort  of  scliool  you  would  like — the  location  you  prefer,  the  tuition  you  fire 
prepared  to  pay,  and  whatever  you  can  alx>ut  the  .special  needs  of  your  son  or  daughter — we  will  imme- 
diately put  you  in  touch  with  schools  that  answer  your  requirements. 

Write  us  as  definitely  as  possible.   This  ser\'ice  is  free.   We  are  only  too  happy  to  assist  you. 

Address: 

Mr.  F.JJumham  McLeary,  A.  B.,  (Har\'ard).    (Formerly  of  the  faculties  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity and  Colby  College.) 

Mr.  Guy  C.  Howard,  A.  B.,  (Bowdoin).  (Principal  of  several  prcparatorj-  schools  before  assuming 
charge  of  Doublcday,  Page  &  Company's  Readers'  Service  eight  years  ago.) 

The  World's  Work  Readers'  Service — School  Department,  Garden  City,  New  York 


In  writing  to  schools  please  mention  The  World's  Work 

Google 
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ILLINOIS 


Lake  Forest 
Academy 

yor  Boys 
Laheforest  Illinois 

Non-hHUtary 


Eastern  Training 
Aim  Distinctively  Educational 

To  secure  a  thorough  prep>aratory  education  it 
was  formerly  considered  necessary  to  seek  it  only 
in  the  East.  This  mid-Western  school  has  won  the 
respect  of  the  great  colleges  East  and  West  hccau.sc 
of  the  soundness  of  menial  training  and  the  spint 
of  service  in  its  graduates.  It  offers  alike  to  Wesl- 
em.  Southern  and  Eastern  boys  a  thorough  cduca 
tion  in  the  non-seciional  and  stimtilatmg  atmos- 
phere of  the  middle  West. 

Lake  Forest  is  strictly  prep>aratory  for  college. 
Definite  preparation  for  entrance  examinations  of 
Yale,  Princeton,  Harvard,  Mass.  Tech.,  etc.  Grad- 
uates admitted  without  examination  to  all  certifi- 
cate universities. 

The  school  life  is  rion-military.  the  relationship  of 
tlie  masters  with  the  Ixiys  being  one  of  friendly 
guidance  rather  than  antagonistic  regulation.  Self 
government,  led  by  a  student  council,  is  a  vital 


Mid-Western  School 
Not  Maintained  for  Profit 

thing  in  the  school  life.  Lake  Forest  aims  to  instill 
in  a  bov  a  feeling  of  his  own  ultimate  responsibility 
for  his  iKxly,  brain  and  soul. 

The  Academy  is  situated  on  a  spacious  campus  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  town  it- 
self, one  hour  north  of  Chicago,  is  a  residential  cen- 
tre of  beauty  and  culture— without  saloons.  Entire 
school  open  to  visitors  at  all  limes.  A  personal 
visit  18  urged  whenever  possible. 
Thorough  physical  training  for  every  boy.  All 
athletics.   Swimming-pool,  tennis,  golf. 

Tra«(«M 

Cyrut  II.  McCnrnikk.  I.ouU  F.  Swift.  J.  V.  Farwell.  David  n. 
loan.  H.  C.  Cliatficld-Taylur.  C'Uyiun  Mark.  A.  B.  Dick.  A!- 
Ut>\  L.  Haker.  Krv.  I.  G.  K.  McClure.  Oru.  A.  MiKinltKk.  A. 
A  CirxntCT.  J.  H.  S.  I.ct.  S.  A.  B«ic.llct.  !>unlr>  1  i^ld.  B. 
M.  Linnrll.  M.  [)..  John  S.  Nollra,  Jarac*  VWn,  Kci.  Andrew 
C.  /cnot.  Kcv.  W.  H.  W. 

JOHN  WATNE  UCHAROS.  H«>di>Mier,  Bu  131 


The  University  School  for  Girls 

1106  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago 

Certificates  to  Vas-sar,  Smith.  ;mrl  Welleslcy  Colleges. 
Boarding  and  day  pupils.  For  year  IxMjk  write 

Miu  Anna  R.  Hniro,  Principal 


OHIO 


Ohio,  (UerKlale.    Suburban  to  Cincinnati. 

Glendale  Collegfe  for  Women 

Founded  iH^j.  A  lootki  n  of  ntt  beauty  and  hralthfulDcu,  ca«ily  atccwilile 
m Cliiclnniii  »ilh  il\  «>tin<trrrnl  adv4n(a|(n  o(  Musk  Jtwl  Art.  adds  »aluc  ta 
cmirw  i>luined  tot  thoruuehnrw  amj  brcadlh.  Caul«|{uca  *cni  flien 
ir<iue*lcd. 

OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Purpose — Academic,  military  and  physical  training 

under  personal  supervision. 
Scope  -Admits  to  colleges  on  certificate.  Lower 
sch<M>l  for  Imys  of  eight  to  fourteen  years.  Only 
recommended  hoys  taken. 
Location— .A  picturesque  suburb  of  Cirtcinnati — 
the  great  art  and  music  center. 

If'riif  jot  (atalog  to 

Box  29.  A.  Ki.  HENSHAW,  Soperintcwieat,  College  Hill,  Ohio 


fThe  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
I  STUDY 


14  Ik  Vaar 


la  addition  to  resident 

%»ork,  offers  alao  inatruo- 

Cioo  by  correspoodenca. 

For  detailed  la- 
(ormatioo  addrraa 

Q.afCOKT.  X)CUca«a.IIL 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


North  Cabolina.  Ilcndersonville. 

Blue  Ridf^fe  School  for  Boys 

Tlic  si.htxi]  Uut'ii  "ju&t  like  home."  One  trachrr  to  every  trren  bo>-4  auum 
penonal  attention  Ami  thcinju|;h,  ra(H4l  pn>i;re%t  in  fttudy.  Ilitc^  muikl  tund> 
Artl.  Idr^  4.Unialc  antl  looalioa.  Cultei^e  t'reparatur)'.  S(<<^iAl  Ad«aDU|j;eft 
for  b(»>s  lu  to  t$  yc4f«.   For  caUJoi;.  Ad«irc«  j.  K.  SANDtPKK. 


BINGHAM  SCHOOL 


1793 


.■\il!iuiiisti  r<-.|  tnr  1.  ;  >  c.«r-  l>y  three  successful  Rcticrations 
ol  Binghams.  llinK'fi.im'>  (  cntrjl  i'ur|>i>sc  liu.^  always 
bn-u  (i I  Make  Men  ol  Boys.    rrr|iaratii>n  for  CoUckc 

.inJ  for  Ltlc  its  iipecialtics. 

;\rca  of  |>atronnRe  in  North 
America  cMi'mU  fr<»m  (."an.via 
to  i'.inamii,  ami  to  South 
.\mcric.i.  Kufdjic.  Asia,  Cuba 
iinil  the  I'h.lippincs. 

OrKanizaiion  Military. 
Arniy  otHccr  dclailc-d. 

C'atiiloitue  .inswcrs  es-cry 
question  ;l.>i1;c<I  by  spplicaats 
for  JO  ycar^. 

COL  R.  BINGHAM.  Sopt. 
Rost«  4  B         Atlierille.  N.  C 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


The  Odtxin,  the  school  auditormni 

National  Park  Seminary 

For  You(  Womea         Wtikinftoo,  D.  C  iSckBrbt) 

A  condensed  collejfiate  course  for  graduates 
of  preparatory  and  hiRh  schools.  Best  facil- 
ities for  specialized  instruction  in  Music,  Art, 
Home  Economics,  Floriculture.  No  extra 
charge  for  Domestic  Science  diploma  course. 
Thirty  buildings.  Sixty-five  acres.  Out- 
door life,  small  domestic  and  social  groups. 
Organized  study  of  Washington,  the  most 
interesting  city  in  America. 
Racirtnr,  Bm  1M.  RaiiMd  Pwfc  S«^sMy.  F«k*i  Gk».  UL 


r 
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INDIANA 


THE  UNIQUENESS  OF 

5LV^  Military  Academy 


Culver  has  one  of  the  most  remarkable  school 
ecjuipmcnlsin  the  country.  I  ts40o-acre  campus 
with  its  lobuildings  is  situated  onaheautiful lake, 
t  Culver  has  one  of  the  most  progressive  educa- 
tional systems  in  the  country. 

Culver  gives  what  is  admittedly  the  most 
thurough  military  training  of  any  private  mili- 
tary school. 

Ilui  none  of  these  things  alone  has  won  for  the 
Academy  ils  great  prestige.  Culver  is  strong  in 
all  the  lhtnf,s  that  make  a  school  great .  It  is  an 
all-round  institution  for  making  all-round  boys. 
If  you  want  to  send  your  son  to  such  a  school, 
write  for  catalogue.  Address 

THE  PRESIDENT 
CULVER.  IND.  (On  Lakt  Maxinturiff) 


CAMPS 


New  HAitpsHOiz,  Pcterboio. 

Sargent  Camps  fot  Girls  '^"i^..^""'*'^- 

rqMli'n'cnl  In  Anicnca,  All  held  and  wKcr  tpocti.  Safety  aad  ticallh  our 
fint  contitlcratUMi. 

TKB  SbCKIITAKV,  »  I  vCTTtt  Si..  Cimbrtiler,  M««. 


The  Rigfht  Sort  of  School  for  your  Boy 

is  ts  iinportant  as  the  right  sort  ol  home.  The  World's  Work 
School  liun-au  con  help  you  make  the  wise  aod  rifht  selection. 
Addrcii  LKwblcday.  Page  &  Co.,  11  West  jjnd  St.,  New  York. 


Have  a  Business  of  Your  Own 

Are  you  secure  in  your  position;  Jo  you  l^nou)  your  future  is  assured,  or  are  you 
and  your  family  going  to  suffer  if  you  are  some  day  replaced  by  a  younger  man  ? 

Prevent  this  by  owning  your  own  business.  You  do  not  need  cap- 
ital to  start;  only  ambition  to  be  independent.  There  are  several  men 
in  our  subscription  organization,  who  are  making  from  $i,ooo  to 
$10,000  a  year.  The  difference  in  the  earnings  is  the  difference  in 
the  time  and  energy  put  into  the  work.  We  are  publishers  of  four 
magazines,  some  one  of  which  should  be  in  every  home. 

If  you  will  break  away  and  start  in  business  for  yourself,  or  if  you  merely 
want  to  lay  up  a  reserve  fund  for  the  inevitable  rainy  day,  write  us  now 
for  full  particulars. 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMPANY  Garden  City.  New  York 


In  writing  to  schools  please  mention  The  World's  Work 
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Special  Booklet  Describing 

Conservative  Investment 

Bonds 

Yielding  About  44%  to  69b 


We  describe  in  thia  Booklet  over  55  iasues  ol 


Investment 


City  of  Seattle,  Cedar  River  Water  5s,  1924 
Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co.  ist  4s,  1927 
Atlanta  &  Charlotte  Air  Line  ist  5s,  1944 
Cleveland  Electric  Illm.  Co.  ist  5  s,  1939 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  ^Chicago)  ist  5s,  1943 
Detroit  Edison  Co.  ist  &:  Rfd.  5s,  1940 
Province  of  Alberta  (Canada)  5s,  1925 
Northern  States  Power  Co.  6%  Notes,  1926 


Coupon  and  Registered  Bonds,  DefinitioiM  of 
of  Boada,  Sialuag  Foad^  olc. 


Vaiiom  Typoo  of  Boadib 


Write  for  Booklet  No  771,  "Conservative  Investment  Bonds" 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

InveataMnt  SecvritiM 

25  BtomI  Street,  New  Yefk 
74-7B  CIm|mI  SiNoW  Albuv 

208  Sooth  U  8dlo  SImoI, 


iililllllllilllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMtlllllllllllllK 


Ask  the  Readers'  Service  about  your  tnvestmentt 
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"Bonds  Favored  by  Banks  in  1915" 

Their  Safety,  Yield  and  Market  Stability 
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>•  M«ar*< 


Reduced  faciimilc  of  pace*  from  our  new  booklet  eniiUcd  "Bondi  Favored  by  Bank*  is  1915'' 

The  contents  of  this  booklet  include: 

1 —  chart  sh'owin^  the  price  movement  of  representative  Rail- 
road and  Public  Utihty  bonds  during  191 5. 

2 —  I  hc  stability  of  earninps  of  bonds  favored  by  banks. 

3 —  1  heir  higher  average  yield. 

4 —  The  growing'  appreciation  of  Public  Utility  bonds  by  banks. 

5 —  A  chart  showing  the  relative  increase  in  tin-  percentage  ^Iw- 
nicipal,  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  bonds  held  by  banks  in  1915. 


Send  jor  Circular  f  40  and  Booklet,  "Bonds  Faoored  by  Banks  in  JQjf 

N.,W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


M.W  YORK-4V  W  . 
BOSTON— N.  W.  Halwy  U  Co..  Inc. 
CLEVELAND-N«»  Engfamd  nd*. 


I'llIIM)!  I  PHIA— 1421  Chettnut  St. 
BAL  I  IMUKE-Munacy  BM|. 
DETROlT-FoH  Bld«. 


CHICAGO— 1. J  S^llc  it  Adjfin  .Sti. 
SAN.  F^RANCJSCX>-4^^ifQfoia  St. 


ST.  LOUIS--S«Hnty 
Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 


Good  Investments  In 

PUBLIC  UTILITY 

Preferred  Stocks 
Yielding  5%  and  upwards 

and  enhancement  posaibiiitiea  of 

C^ommofi  Stocks 

CURRENT  LETTER  *' W 

Copy  sent  on  request. 


fHT  fttmmt  SttMriUtt 
60  WAf  I,  STRFFT 


I-'  jikI  I'hllii'li-ljihln  marb.l 


NEW  YORK 


DANFORTH 
5%  and  6% 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

represent  conservative  loans  on 
producing  farms  in  the  best  farm- 
mg  districts  of  the  United  States. 

Our  List  No.  iK^crihinK  SOOM  Venr'  at- 
trjictivi  uHi  lines  will  bt  sent  upon  request. 

A.  6.  DANFORTH  A  CO^  RAMMERS 
FmmmMA,  D.  fM« 

ILLINOIS 


Ask  the  KcadtTs'  Scrviic  about  your  invistmcnts 
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The  Road  to 
Independence 

One  of  oaur  clients  tM  nom  sixty-five  years  twenty -seven 

Bcr*  iU  ka»  jfimrekased  securities  of  ««.  ^)uring  this  time  his  saU 
sant  has  never  exceeaea  $1,500  a  pear.  Yet  on  this  moderate  in^ 
come  he  has  su^orteJ  his  family  in  comfort,  lived  a  hajy^y,  useful, 
and  not  unduly  frugal  life,  and  accumulated  a  fortune  of  more 
than  $30,000  out  of  his  savings.  This  sum  he  invested  through 
us  in  small  amounts  as  he  saved  it,  always  re-investing  his  interest, 
^ow  he  has  retired  Oft  an  tncoMt  ot  a^roxsmately  $tj^iO  a  ysar, 
tks  intsr$st  on  his  samnjfs,  inpsstsd  in  sa^  stouritiss, 

WHAT  duf  man  ku  clone,  odiors  can  do.  Tke  road  to 
tndepencUnce  kaa  been  traveled  Ixy  bo  many  feet  diat  tLe 
way  u  plain  to  every  man  and  woman.  If  you  Kve  on  lesf 
yott  malce,  and  inveot  your  furplua  eteadily  in  sale  l>ondf«  re*  |3 
inv^shmtAa  interest  SB  k  18  paid,  you  Will  accumulate  a  comfort* 
aUe  fortune,  and  attain  independence  l>efore  yon  attain  grey  Lairs. 

We  will  l>e  ^ad  to  eo-oferate  willi  any  mvesfeor  in 
selection  of  safe  securtties*  and  tlie  attauunsnt  of  «  eompetence. 
dirou^  pmdeot  investment.    Our  fitness  for  diis  servuse  is  indi* 
cated  hy  tke  reeord  of  due  House — 34  years  williout  a  dollar 
loss  to  asy  mvestor.  ' 

For  safety  anJ  income,  wc  recommend  first  mortgage  serial 
real  estate  bond^,  secured  \>y  the  heat  income-earning  real  estate 
in  our  larger  cities,  yielding  5h^/v, 

Write  today  for  Circular  No.H-634 

Si  W.Straus  &  Co. 


Straus  Building      i     i5o  Broadway 
CHICAGO  J_  NEW  YORK 
DETROIT-MINNEAPOLIS 


Ask  the  Readen'  Service  about  your  invescmcntt 
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A SMALL  Hist  payment  enables 
you  to  purchase  one  share  or 
bond,  or  as  many  as  you  care  to,  of 
Railroatl,  Industrial  and  Public  Util- 
ity Companies.  The  balance  may 
be  paid  in  convenient  monthly  in- 
stallments of  $s* 
depending  upon  number  purdiased. 

You  may  divide  your  investment 
among  several  dividend  paying  se> 
curities  under  this  plan. 

iforBooUalNowlS 


//  is  inUrejting  and  jully  explains  "The  Par- 
tial Payment  Plan."    Free  upon  request. 


Savings  Bank 
$100  Bonds 

You  can  diversify  vour  invest- 
ments in  $ioo  Bonds  among  a 

variety  of  issues  so  that  you  fol- 
low the  same  principle  of  dis- 
tributing funds  which  is  the 
policy  of  your  Savinei  Bank. 
You  can  buy  these  bonds  on  the 
Partial  Payment  Plan,  investing 
while  you  save. 


Send  for  Circular  T-i  i 
**Samngs  Bank  $ioo  Bonds 


.IolinMuir&(Q 

^    SPBdAusnm  ^ 

Odd  Lots 


ra  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
MAIM  OFnCE,  6l  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


42  BroMlway  N«w  York  City  cj 

Members  New  Y^rk  Stock  Exchange 


Big  4 

Equipment 
Trust  5's 

Otm,  Ch^  CUcif*  A  St  Lnh  ly. 
1918-1929 

*Dd€dled  ir^formaUm  on  icqosif 

Evans,  Stillman  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Esckange 

GOBrndwaj  New  Yoik 


Getting  Behind 
the  Facts 

is  essential  to  the  Investment  Banker  who 
invests  his  own  money  in  an  tasueof  1^ 
cuntics  for  re-sale  to  hi8  clients. 

For  the  investor  who  appreciate  the 
vahie  o(  tbeae  facts  in  selecting  hit  mm 


TWIN  STATE 
GAS  A  ELECTRIC  GO. 
l9t  A  Ref.  Mtge,  Bonds 

which  wc  utTer  and  recommend  for 

servativr  invt-stncat  tit  SB  Slid  ~ 
yielding  about 


Askjor  Ihisfret  BookUt,  "20 
Urn  NtmOm  W-aU 


4H£ickmor6&[q 

IIIBROADWAYN.Y. 


The-  KcadcTii'  Service  gives  iiifurmatiun  about  insurance 
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Wo  0%WTi  and  Offer,  Subject  to  Prior  Sale. 
Balance  of  Our  Isaue  of 

$690,000.00 

City  of  Butte,  Montana 

S%  FUNDING  BONDS 

Interest  payable  January  lat  and  July  Ut.  Both  princi- 
pal and  intereat  payable  at  the  fiscal  arency  of  the  State 
ni  Montana  in  New  York  City.    Denomination  11,000.00. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Aaaesaed  Valuation  1915     -   -   -  $25,000,000.00 
Actual  value  estimated       -    -   -  80,000,000.00 
Total  bonded  debt  (this  iaaue)    -  990,000.00 

Population  1910  cciuu3  39.166.   Present  estimate  85.000 

These  bonds  comply  with  the  requirements  as  legal  investments 
lor  SavinRs  Banks  m  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Ham()6hire  and  New  Jersey  and  as  seciirily  for  Postal 
Savings  DcposiU.  Free  from  the  Federal  Income  Tax. 

Butte  h«»  jTO»n  from  •  mm  mlnlnc  camp  la  i»ff,  m  a  permanent  (InurUh- 
Intc  city  of  ft5/»j  *nhal)it»nt«.  the  mctcjiitile  .inil  dUtrilmtIn i;  center  of  a  larue 
agricultural  ami  mineral  rea^ino.  Thii  nutatily  fertile  agricultural  area  i< 
rdpiilly  increaalni;  In  potmlatlon  and  prr)flu.:tl»e«e«»ard  conterraiiveettimates 
of  the  mineral  rewuicef  In  the  Immediate  rew'loo  of  Butte  indicate  that  ihe  tup- 
rl%  »ill  last  at  lead  :no  yean.  Anaconda  Illll.at  Butte's  do.^r.  i«  fiiniedasihc 
richest  hill  In  the  world.  The  annual  mineral  output  of  Ihe  Butte  feglfm  U 
fAr,.anii,o<x.  and  the  mine  pay  roll  L«  now  up  to  |i,coo.r«)  jjer  m.mth,  Butt*  It. 
therefore.  In  the  mo»t  prtxriemut  c.^ndltton  of  itt  history.  In  ad  litlon  to  the 
u%ual  merrantde  and  jobbinK  houset.  the  Montana  Sch-wl  nf  Mine*  it  located 
here  and  there  ate  17  puMic  tchools,  41  chiirche*.  Iiandwine  court  houte  and 
cl'ib  t>ui]dint.t.  The  city  hai  tii  hankt  with  deposits  of  about  fci  ooo/m  a 
f4.noD.0oo  »,aief  i\-^tem  and  cheap  electric  llthl  and  power. 

Thciraini»rtitionfa,-|Iltl«4aretupf)liedby  theC.  M.  *  St,  P.,  Great  North- 
em,  Nonbem  Pacific  C.  B.  y  .  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Butte.  Ana.onila  * 
Pacific.  TheC  M.  ASl.  P.  has  spent  many  mlllloniof  ddlart  In  elevtrifyinir 
iti  line  through  Butte  and  Is  ab(.ut  tu  build  a  handsome  new  depot 

This  bond  IsdM  eoaatitutini;  the  total  l»inded  debt  of  Butte  repretentt  leM 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  a!.sei\alile  property  The  bonds  aft 
therefore,  a  rery  attractive JsafelnTeMineat  and  cam  our  full  recommendation. 

I  ^k-ality  approved  by  F.  Wm.  Kraft,  Chicai^o;  Mcrritt,  Lantry  &  Mcrritt, 
S|<okanc.  waahinirton.  ' 

PRICES  TO  NET  4^  PER  CENT 
Bond  Department,  Obcat  P.  Dix,  Manacw 

UNION  SAVINGS  &  TRUST  CO,  Seattle,  Wash, 


Foreign  Securities 

Our  StatiMtScai  Department  wiU  tappfy 
detailed  information  on 

Central  Argentine 
Buenos  Aires  &  Pacific 
Buenos  Aires  &  Great  Sou* 
Buenos  Aires  &  Western 
Cordoba  Central 
Argentine  Cedulas 
Buenos  Aires  City  Bonds 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  "W*  on 

Argentine  Railways 

Renskorf,  Lyon  &  Co. 

{Investment  Department) 

Membera  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

33  New  Street  C^/^"/)  New  York 


OttrOWnMon^y 
Goes  Into  Evei3^  Loan 


OUR  thorou^  investi^tion  of 
every  farm  inort^^e  is  suf- 
ficient to  ^ve  us  the  utmost 
confidence  and  to  justify  us  in  invest- 
ing our  own  funds  in  them  before 
they  ore  ofiered  for  sale. 

We  have  invested  for  clients  $30,797,426  in 
Farm  Mort&a^s  without  the  Iota  to  them  of 
a  dollar  in  prindpai  or  interest. 
The  American  Trust  Company  with  total 
aaMti  of  over  $7,000,000  is  subject  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  St.  Louis  Clearing  Hotise  Aamv 
cistion  and  the  State  Bank  Exsminars. 

A  Unique  Bulletin 

We  have  just  published  a  little  bulletin. 

The  Making  of  a  Farm  Mortfcaftc,"  that 
tells  in  picturv  form  every  step  in  the 
maldtv^  of  a  Farm  Mort^^.  Llyou  are 
interested  in  leaminfi  more  about  our  St 
(o  6'  prime  first  Farm  Mortj^jies  based 
on  well  located,  productive  farms,  send 
for o  copy  today.  Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  5L 

Investment  Department 

American  Trust  Company 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


Investment  Counsel 
C.  M.  Keys 

35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


What  you  wish  to  know  about  any  bond  from  the  Readers'  Scrv, 
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STABILITY 
In  Investment 

!I  War,  politics  anri  industrial  conditions  do 
not  affect  Municipal  bonds,  for  they  are 
secured  by  the  taxing  pjower  of  the  commun- 
ity issuing  them. 

^  Except  Government  Bonds,  there  is  no 
other  form  of  securities  so  safe  and  stable. 
And  they  yield  from  4J'  f  to  6' .  offerinf?  an 
idea!  investment  for  the  purchaser  who 
caonut  afford  to  take  a  speculative  chance. 

T  For  thirty-one  years  we  have  specialized  in 
this  cla,ss  of  securities,  and  in  that  time  no 
customer  ha.s  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal 
or  interest  through  purchases  from  us. 

^  We  are  at  present  ofTering  a  number  of 
choice  issues  of  Municipal  Bonds,  yielding 
from  4J' t  to  t)^l . 

Send  lo-day  for  dtictiplioe  circular 

Investment  Bankers 
First  National  Bank  Bids-.  Chicago 


Farm  Mortgages 

Constitute  the  most  popular  investment 
lo-day 

BECAUSE 

They  combine  the  three  important  essentials  of 

STRENGTH  in  Security 

ATTRACTIVENESS  in  Rate 

SATISFACTION  in  Collections 

Our  22  years'  experience  without  the  loss  of  a 
penny  to  any  client  should  commend  our  offer- 
ings to  the  careful  investor. 

IVrile  for  free  booklet,  list  of  offerings  and  bant( 
and  clientele  references 

Reynolds  Mortgage  Company 

R.  B.  BISHOP.  Vic»-Pr»»t. 
Fort  Worth  Texu 


A  Continuous  Record 
of  Regular  Interest — 

No  client  ever  lost  a  single  dollar  of 
princi|>al  or  interest  on  any  of  our 
offerings. 

YOUR  iMONEY  invested  in  farm 
mortgages  which  have  been  rigidly 
investigated,  is  serving  you  in  an  in- 
vestment of  dependable  security  and 
substantial  income. 

Northern  Central  Texas 
Farm  Mortgages 

has  an  enviable  record — never  a  fore- 
closure— never  a  default  in  interest. 

We  offer  individual  investors  the  same 
high-class  personally  investigated  and 
appraised  Farm  Mortgage  Loans  that 
have  been  purchased  from  us  for  3'ears 
by  Insurance  Companies,  Savings  Banks, 
Trustees  and  Guardians. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  details 
A.  Y.  Creager  Company 

Sherman  T* 


Farm  Mortgages 

On  the  pro<luctive  lands  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  mean 

SIX  PER  CENT  AND  SAFETY 

to  investors  in  our  securities.  The  highest 
average  vieltl  of  grain  in  the  country  in 
igiS,  was  in  WASHINGTON,  IDAHO, 
MONTANA. 

(average  for  these  3  states) 

Wheat    -----    26.6  bushels 

Oats  49.7  " 

Barley  37.4  " 

(Compiled  from  the  U.  S.  Gov't  Year  Book,  igi^) 

The  mananfmi-nl  of  thLs  company  has  had  25 
years'  cx|K.Tifnce  in  making  Farm  I^ans  in 
Iowa,  Minnrsota  and  the  above  states  to  make 
your  investment  Safer. 

Our  clients  include  Hanks,  Corporations  and 
Private  Investors. 

Krferenfcs;  Corres ponderue  Invited 

Armin  &  Tupper  Mortgage  Loan  Co. 

C  T.  TUPPER,  Manager 
Spokane  Washington 


The  Readers*  Service  nives  information  ahoiit  investments 
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By  the 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT  METHOD 


Surplus  funds — however  sniall— can  l)c  use*! 
to  purduM  solid,  sessoned  stocks  and  bonds 


The  luivantaies  of  PitfliBi  Pl^TMst  hnpag 

are  many. 

Il  iUtes  uul  miuirv  a  largr  initial  outlay. 

Your  money  is  alway-i  arrfiwililc  anil 
you  are  «'re<litiil  with  tin-  (lividrnd.H  paid 
oo  your   aecuhtiea  duriug  lime  of  pur- 


trihute<l,  thus  il 

investment. 


the  mdt/tj  cf  your 


can  be  advantafeonMly  di^        uig  your  cepitAL 


You  are  committed  tu  a  definite  plan  of 
cooitnictive  Mvinf. 

\'nu  ac-«|uir«'  a<-tiial  st<Kk  icrtlfiratcs  or 
b<indi«  which  are  a  tangible  i)n><>f  of  thrift. 

Yuu  are  steadily'  and  systematicaily  increaa- 


Fnytaiil  Mitthod  CMHenplataa  th«  pnrclwae  of  Am  Ugheal 
M  fw  M  pearible  Um  eleuiewl  of 


Your 


Mm.  MMh 

Harris.Winthrop  &  C? 

Memben  Ntm  Yurk  Stpek  Exchange 
THE  ROOKERY,  CHICAGO  15  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


6^  California  Q 


FBSr  MORTGAGE  CEtTmCATES 

The  Ideal  Investment 

DMominatioBS— $100,  $500,  $1,000 

Maturities:  2  to  lo  years 
Interest  Quarterly 

These  certificates  are  parts  of  a 
single  or  group  of  first  mortgages 
on  country  and  city  real  estate 
in  California. 

Fnlljr  guaranteed  as  to  princqjMl 
and  interest  by 

W£ST£RN  MORTGAGE 
GUARANTY  COMPANY 

Bankers'  investment  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Under  State  Suptrvisiun  Write  for  Booklet 


BANKEaS   nCST  CtiurAMV 


BANKKU   nUST  COMPANY 


6%  CoDatersl  Trust  QM  IMs 
Secured  bj  First  Mortgafes  m 

RialErtajte  Baaed  Oft  SI9b 
VabalMNi  of  fttperiy  Hortftfed 

Issued  in  ^ioo.oo  and  ^500.00  denonii* 
nations,  with  interest  payable  semi- 
annually. 

The  Collateral  Trust  Bond  is  the 
direct  obligation  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  of  Houston,  Texas,  having 
$2,000,000.00  capital,  ^600,000.00  sur- 
plus, and  the  first  mortgages  securing 
these  bonds  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
Union  National  Bank,  of  Houston,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Collateral  Trust  Bbnd 
holders. 

Special  attention  given  to  monthly  pay- 
ment plan  on  Collateral  Trust  Bonos. 

h  rite  for  descriptive  booklet 


BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Capital  S2/HK).ooo.oo 

'uaUiityflf  1 


Surplua 
DmStof 


600,000-00 


TBOBT  anmuri  +  aAintaaa  wwr 


The  Readers*  Service  gives  information  about  insurance 
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ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 

Lenders  on  Farms  Since  1873 


Farm 
Hort^a^ 


Farm. 


GEORGE  LANE  ft  COHPANT,  UMTTED 

Six  Pare  ant  GoU  Bonds 

We  are  oSetina  the  unsubicribcd  balance  of 
$300,000  Sij  Percent  Fint  and  Refunding  15 
year  leria)  Gold  Bonds  <A  GEORGE  Lj\NE 
&  COMPANY.  LIMITED,  farmen.  breeden 
and  (tockrauen  of  Calgary.  Alberta,  which  are 
secured  by  a  Firit  Mortgage  on  lite  Compaay'i 
improved  farm  and  ranch  propertiea  (nearly 
30,000  acre*),  and  by  the  periooal  guarantee 
of  George  Laite,  Ek}.,  of  Calgary.  The  bonds 
are  in  denominatioot  of  $  1 00,  $500  and  $ 1 000. 
S«sd  for  drcolv  ■nring  full  ddailf 

Kin  l^man  Nott  Robins 

Treasurer 


279  6RANITE  BUILDING 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  STREET  BOND  HOUSE 


Tai  Fret 


7% 


Pint  Lka 


BONDS 

ISSUED  BY 

Cities  of  California 

FOR  THE 
Improvement  of  Streets 

First  lien  on  real  estate  assessed  for  3  to 
10  times  the  bonds,  taking  precedence  over 
mortgages,  judgments,  and  all  private  lietu; 
tuperior  to  mortgagea  as  a  lien  and  as  to 
the  amount  of  real  estate  security;  issued 
under  a  State  Aa.  and  validity  approved 
by  best  legal  authority. 

Offrred  in  vnounM  of  $100.  $300.  $1,000  tad 
wpw«ick     Ptindpal  paytblc  J»nu«ry,  1919  lo 
1925;  intcrol  payable  January  and  July. 

Writ*  for  Circular  W-8.  and  pritm* 

Oakland  Street  ImproTement 
BoDcl  Co. 

Syndicate  Bnildiag      OaUaad,  CalifOTwa 


THE  STREET  BOND  HOUSE 
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In  Times  Like  These 

when  there  are  si  ill  a  good  many  un- 
certainties in  the  general  investment 
situation,  the  careful  investor  shows 
good  judgment  in  considering  sound 
First  Real  Estate  Mortgages.  For 
exclusive  investment  or  for  diversift- 
eation  of  large  funds  they  represent 
the  safest  securities  you  can  buy. 

To  this  element  of  safety,  in  the  Seattle 
mortgages  offered  by  this  bank  there  is 
added  a  very  satisfactory  interest  yield. 

Every  loan  we  make  is  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated hy  an  experienced  bank  officer.  You 
can  follow  theiriselect ions  with  entire  safety. 

WRITE  FOR  CURRENT  UST  "AS" 


Assured  Income  from 

a  Substantial  Sourise — 

The  fwrn  furnishes  the  necessities  of  life  and  one  sale  as- 
sures another — therefore  the  holder  of  a  Farm  Mort^f^c  not 
oaly  has  his  principal  proiected  but  has  an  excellent  mcome. 

VaUey  Connty  Farm  M orlaagcs 

are  a  reawnizcd  security  of  proven  worth.  No  loan  'a  made 
for  more  tJian  50%  appraisal  value  and  always  on  productive 
property. 

You  are  offered  the  same  high  class  _u)  vestment 
accepted  security  for  Savings  Banks. 


 . 'hich  ia 

Write  for  full  details. 


JOHNSON  FARM  LOAN  COMPANY 

Glaasow,  MoBtaaa 

Reftrtnui  :  Dum't.  Braditrmft  m  Ikit  pMicatim 


SAVE  SMALL  SUMS 

You  could  accumulate  more  ca&h 
capital  in  a  very  few  years  by  saving  up 
cxtznperatively  small  sums  of  money — 
your  dlN-idends  and  interest  income,  for 
instance. 

You  probably  never  seriously  considered  sud> 
a  thing,  because  the  amounts  Ux4ed  so  small 
aod  no  opportunity  has  ever  before  oflcrod 
iiielf  to  you  to  save  and  invest  only  $25.00  at 
6  per  cent  interest.  There  is  no  need  for  you 
to  wait  until  you  have  saved  up $2,000,  Ssoo. 
or  even  $200  with  which  to  tniy  one  of  oor 
mortgages  in  order  to  secure  a  6  per  cent 
inveitment  with  us.  Our  ("ertificalesol  Deposit 
yieM  6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually — the 
same  OS  our  mortgages  and  are  witbdrav- 
abk  after  one  year,  on  30  days'  notice.  Send 
$25  tu-day;  ask  for  Loan  I^t  708. 

PerklnsSCaW^ 

LAWRENCE.  KANSA& 


Digitized  by  Google 


I  N  V  E  S  T  M  E  N  T  S 


First  Farm  Mortgages 

We  offer  for  sale  FIRST  MORTGAGES  covering  well  im- 
proved farms  in 

Oklahoma  Texas  New  Mexico 

Arkansas  Louisiana 

These  mortgages  net  the  Investor  Six  Per  Cent,  yearly  and  are 
just  as  safe  as  Government  Bonds.  In  all  our  experience  no  In- 
vestor has  ever  had  to  wait  twenty-four  hours  for  the  payment  of 
an  interest  coupon  after  the  same  hecame  due.  No  investor  has 
ever  lost  a  dollar  either  interest  or  principal,  on  account  of  any 
loan  purchased  from  our  Company.  Hundredsof  satisfied  customers. 

IV rite  for  our  free  booklet  on  Farm  Mortgages 
References  gladly  furnished 

THE  F.  B.  COLLINS  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

Cash  Capital  $100,000.00 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 


\\\\mu»  jiiMiniiii 


Careful  Investors  prize  their 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  of 
our  loan  field  and  of  our  methods 
in  safeguarding  each  transaction. 

Send  for  our  booklet  No.  323. 
It  contains  information  valuable 
to  Mortgage  Buyers.  We  will 
appreciate  careful  inquiry  about 
ourselves,  our  Mortgages  and  our 
methods. 


Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  G). 
Oklahoma  City  U.S.A. 


The  Leadership 

OF 

Southern  Farms 


In  1915  the  aK^regate  value  of 
Southern  crops  was  ^2,607,349,000, 
whereas  that  of  all  the  remainder  of 
the  United  States  was  1*4,181.556,000. 
In  short,  Southern  farms  produced 
38.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
American  farm  products;  this  de- 
spite a  bad  year  for  cotton. — The 
high  value  of  Southern  farm  produc- 
tion per  acre  is  apparent. 

For  forty-six  years  we  have  suc- 
cessfully handled  Southern  Farm 
MortRaRes,  and  they  have  never 
Ixt'n  more  satisfactory  than  at  the 
present  time.  Write  for  full  infor- 
mation. 

The  Southern  Mortgage  Co., 
ATLANTA,  GA. 

Founded  1870.  Capital,  $300,000 


The  Readers'  Service  Rives  information  about  investments 
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Jacksonville  and  Tampa  First  Mortgages 


Six  and  seven  per  cent,  first  mort- 
gages on  Jacksonville  and  Tampa 
improved  business  and  residential 
properties  are  dependable  invest- 
meius.free  from  speculative  features. 
I  hcse  thriving  cities  are  the  largest 
in  Florida,  with  established  real 
estate  values. 


These  mortgages  arc  carefully 
selected  by  bank  officials  of  many 
years'  experience  in  the  mortgage 
business,  and  represent  not  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  a  conservative 
valuation  of  the  properties.  We  col- 
lect and  remit  interest  without  cost 
to  the  investor. 


OflFered  in  amounts  of  $ioo,  $$00  and  ^i.ooo.    Full  particulars  on  request. 
United  States  Tru»t  &  Savings  Bank 

54-56  W-  Forsyth  Strert  Jackionrille.  FU. 


>  BONDS 


Safet7,  ConvertibiUty,  Increased  Income 

California  Street  Improvement  Bonds  offer 
all  three.  Secured  twenty  to  one,  pay  7%, 
INCOME  TAX  EXENtPT  and  will  be 
quickly  sold  for  our  clients  when  desired. 
Those  desiring  general  Municipal  obligations 
netting  4^%  to  $%  will  be  mailed  our  offer- 
ings upon  request. 

Loj  AnttUs  Ttftrcntt: 

Hfllman  Commercial  Trust  y  Savings  Bank 

Z-^t  I&airal  ftcturitirs  ^Totporatton 

Wricht  &  EtlaHuluJ  ifol  Los  AnfaleB 

C«U*nd«r  Bids.  C*llforiu« 


Always  Worth  Pa^ 

These  carefully  selected  Seattle 

First  7%  Mortgages 

are  invariably  based  on  improved,  income- bearing 
property,  theintrinsic  valueof  which  is  constantly 
increasing.  They  afford  you  safety,  certainty  of 
income,  and  high  yield.  Their  values  are  con- 
statU,  and  unaffected  by  unsettled  conditions. 

WriU  for  your  copy  of 
nttf  descripihe  bookltl 

NORTHERN  BOND  &  MORTGAGE  CO. 

No.  1  Central  Building  Se«ttl«,  W«»li- 


Coming  to  California? 


—you  win  find  It  convenient  to  make  this  your  banking  home— X)lacli\g  your 
funds  here  In  advance  of  your  arrivaL 

We  welcome  the  occounta  of  individuals.  Anns  and  oorporatlons,  oCferina  a 
complete  banking  service  and  every  advantage  consistent  with  sound,  con- 
servative bankltig.    Correspondence  Invited. 


Comer  9th,  Spring  &  Main  St«.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Improved  Georgia  Farms 

Our  six  per  cent  (icorgia  I- arm  Ixmuu,  consistently  otlcroJ 
(or  37  ytut,  have  proven  unfiilingly  Mile  and  profitable  for 
investors,  and  liive  esmictl  our  position  as  the  leadinx  farm 
mortgage  ttouse  of  tlie  Soutl>.  We  alto  offer  5  per  cent 
interest  on  time  certificates.    Write  (or  our  literature. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  3l  TRUST  CO, 
Drmwer  365  M»riett».  C«. 

"SmMtiont  Standa  For  Safety" 


c^FARM  MORTGAGES 

uri 
igl 

ilaced  First  Farm  M« 


5V  No  security  in  the  world  is  today 
^     more  highly  recognized  than  weu 
niaced  First  Farm  Mortxages. 
N<jw  (or  33  years  our  Mortgages 


have  been  marketed  in  all  sections 
without  the  loss  of  a  Dollar. 
Send  for  current  list  of  offerinjg* 
and  descriptive  pamphlet  "U  " 
E.  J.  LANDER   St  CO. 

UnmA  Knrk*.  North  l»»k»la 

r«plliil«««IH«rplM»l»»flUirWlll><Mil>«lliir«  _ 


H  

WeVe  Right  on  the  Ground 
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BUILDING  HELPS 


MAZDA 

"Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service'* 

Mazda  Service — a  system- 
atic research  for  making 
good  lamps  better 

The  Meaning  of  MAZDA 

ICA/DA  ia  the  trademark  of  ■  warld-»i4la  aarriM  M 
caalain  lamp  maniifacHOTW^  Ita  porpoae  >•  toeoUact  and 
•rlrrt  (ciriiiiiic   aad  practical  inrornkatiiia  concerning 
r  PTofTMa  and  drrrlopmrnta  in  th«  art  of  inc«mi««rrn( 

lamp  nianufanurinx  and  lo  diatributn  ihia  infomution  to 
tbe  rompaaii^  rntitl«d  to  rvcriTs  tbia  Srrric*.  MAZDA 
Scrrice  is  cntrrrd  in  tiia  Reaearcli  t^boratofira  ol  tlw 
General  Elactrie  Cocapaaj  at  Srhanartady. 

The  mark  MA/DA  ran  appear  onir  on  lampa  which 
mart  tlui  alanflarda  of  M.VZUA  Sn-Ttc-e.  It  ia  ikiu  an  aa- 
aurann*  of  qnaliif.  Thia  trademark  i*  tb«  property  of 
tha  Gmeral  FJnrtric  Company. 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  World's  Work  ^  . 

Google 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK  ADVERTISER 


Announcement 


The  World's  Work  has  the  privilege 
of  announcing  that  it  will  publish 
serially,  beginning  in  the  October  num- 
ber, the  authorized  biography  of  the  last 
.   and  greatest  of  the  empire  builders: 

James  J.  Hill 

This  graphic  and  absorbing  life  of 

the  most  constructive  and  far-sighted 
American  of  his  time  was  written 
with  Mr.  Hill's  approval  and  from  his 
personal  papers  and  letters  by  his 

friend, 

JOSEPH  GILPIN  PYLE 

This  important  series  is  announced  now  so  that 
you  may  be  sure  of  reading  the  first  chapters 

which  will  appear  in  the  October  issue  of  the 

Worlds  Work 


In  writing  to  adverttscn  pleate  mention  Tm  World's  Wohk 

Digitized  by  Google 


Some  Ri:JiA£Ks  on  the  Subject  of  Rising 

Costs 

MACAZINK  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

A NUMBER  of  new  conditions  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  thai  paper  and  the 
other  materiab  which  go  into  the  mak- 
ing of  magazines  have  gone  up  in  j)ri(  e  to  an 
unexampled  and  unexpected  extent.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company  for  years  have  Meved 
and  worked  upon  the  principle  that  if  a  mag- 
azine was  worth  anything  to  a  subscriber,  it 
was  worth  a  reasonable  price;  but  a  great  many 
periodicals  in  tins  country  have  been  printed 
with  the  idea  that  the  advertiser  should  carry 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  expense,  and  the  reader 
should  get  his  magazines  for  next  to  nothing — 
often  less  than  half  the  cost  of  paper  alone. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  one  of  the  results 
of  this  possibly  widesi)read  belief  among  pul)- 
lishers  has  led  the  Association  of  National  Ad- 
vertisers, an  organization  which  includes  among 
its  membership  the  great  advertisers  in  the 
countr>',  controlling  millions  of  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising, to  take  up  a  campaign  to  find  out 
bow  subscribers  are  secured  and  what  they 
pay.  The  Circulation  Audit  Committee  of 
this  Association  has  just  issued  a  bulletin  from 
whldi  we  quote,  with  permission,  the  following: 

The  quality  of  oar  copy  has  kaprovtd  mightily  in  the 

past  decade.  We  have  learned  coSpcration  with  the 
Sales  Department,  we  have  learned  about  intelligent 
follow-up.  Our  merchandising  methods  have  improved 
to  a  nuukcd  degree.  But  advertising  is  not  as  profit- 
able as  it  used  to  be. 

Why? 

TkcausL-  the  public  ations,  in  a  perilously  large  number 
of  tuM--;,  ;irf  lint  building  up  iuhs,  ription  lists;  they  arc 
scrambling  for  names.  Picture  conlc^^ts  in  which  the 
lottery  law  is  cleverly  evaded,  the  installment  plans,  cer- 
tain classes  of  subscription  agencies,  tlie  pcemiiunstothe 
subscriber,  the  subscriptions  from  sohdtore  who  are 
authorized  to  krcf>  all  I  Ik  money  thry  cMett  (and  often  col- 
lect but  a  small  fraction  of  what  the  printed  slip  says 
their  coUeetod),  mflan  waste,  waste,  waste. 

There  are  aso^ooofums  in  niinoia.  ThepcnomliB* 
vcstigation  of  a  member  of  your  Circulation  Audit  Com- 
mittcc  shows  that  only  80  per  cent,  of  these  take  a  farm 
paper.  The  diculation  of  farm  papers  alone  in  the 


state  of  lOinob  is  more  than  1,000,000  copfes  per  issue, 
or  an  average  of  more  than  five  farm  napxrrs  to  every 
home  into  which  any  farm  paper  goes,  r'ine  for  lighting 
the  fires! 

These  conditions  aie  by  no  means  to  the 

&nn  fidd  and  the  women's  paper  field.  There  are 

m.iRazines  that  are  gross  ofTcnders — and  they  don't 
really  want  to  be.  Thi-y  rcili/c  that  their  auriferous 
goose  is  in  (ian^^er  of  dei  apilatinn,  but  they  feci  that 
they  must  have  circulation.  .Nevertheless,  when  we 
wake  up  they  will  soon  be  in  tlie  proper  frame  of  mind  to 
worlt  ios  quality  rather  tlian  for  quantities  thai  are  be> 
yond  the  possibility  of  assimilation. 

Auditea  circulation  statements  as  to  the  "how 
much"  are  now  readily  obtainable.  When  carefully 
read,  they  give  something  of  a  hint  as  to  how  the  circu- 
lation was  obtained— «nough  of  a  hint  to  enable  jrou  to 
go  further  with  your  mvestigations  in  the  suspicious 
cases. 

To  the  proper  use  of  premiums  and  subscription 
agencies  there  is  no  objection.  Their  abuse  should  Ijc 
given  wide  publicity.  In  future  Bulletins  from  this 
Committee  and  through  the  weekly  News  Bulletin,  we 
shall  show  some  of  the  things  that  arc  In-ing  done  by 
publishers  in  the  way  of  forcing  circulation.  These 
must  not  be  consi<lere<l  attack.s  on  any  publicati  Dii. 
They  are  not  to  be  anvthing  of  the  kind,  but  tiiey  will  be 
dwwn  shnply  to  indKate  to  you  the  metliode  that  are 
now  in  use* 

Wiste  circulation,  mUBons  of  pa^K-rs  that  never  come 

out  of  their  wrappers  or  that  receive  but  slight  atten- 
tion, papi-ni  that  are  sold  at  so  low  a  price  that  their 
published  subscription  price  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  "  well- 
tOHk>-neM  "  of  their  readerB—tlicse  are  among  the  tliiogs 
that  are  nmldng  advertning  unprofitable. 

\Mien  a(hertiscr;  learn  to  discriminate  between 
"readers"  and  "circulation"  and  demand  readers 
rather  than  mere  circulation,  then  and  then only  Will  the 
conditions  improve. 

This  bulletin  is  signed  by  the  following  veiy 
competent  experts,  lAo  focm  the  Circtuation 
Audit  Committee: 

F.  G.  Eastman  (Padcard  Motor  Car  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich.) 
O.  C.  Harn  (National  Lead  Co.,  New  York) 
W.  E.  Htunelbaugh  (Genesee  Pure  Food  Co., 

Lerov.  N.  V.) 

B.  M.  Pettit  rj.  R.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.) 

£.  M.  Simons  (James  Manufacturing  Co., 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.) 

Harr>'  Tipper  (The  Texas  Co..  New  Yoric) 

L.  H.  Jones,  Chairman  (Eastman  Kodak  Ca, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.) 
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Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  so  far  as  they  arc 
concerned,  have  placed  Ihemselves  on  the  side 
ct  what  they  beheve  to  be  their  obvious  duty: 
to  try  to  sell  their  magazines  to  people  who 
want  them  and  at  a  fair  baas. 

OTHER  SIDES  OP  THIS  QITESTIOM 

Wc  are  far  from  believing  that  the  paper 

shortage  and  its  consequent  rise  in  price  is  an 
unmixed  evil.  The  waste  of  paper  among 
American  people  is  beyond  calculation.  Every 
one  who  receives  in  his  mail  duplicate  cir- 
culars and  perfectly  useless  printed  matter  of 
all  kinds  is  impressed  with  this  iatl  day  by 
day.  Every  indication  at  the  moment  is  that 
paper  will  be  scarcer  and  scarcer  until  the 
price  is  so  high  that  i)eople  will  Ix;  more 
careful  in  its  use.  The  natural  corollary  then 
develops  that  people  will  care  more  for 
l>rinted  matter  because  it  will  be  ol  better 
quality  and  more  worth  reading. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  who  frankly 
admit  culpability  in  paper  waste  have  in- 
stituted many  reforms  in  this  direc  t  ion  and 
have  even  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  cer- 
tain plans  amply  because  they  cannot  expect 
the  reader  to  pay  as  great  an  increase  as  the 
increased  cost  of  paper  and  printing  demand. 
For  instance,  for  years  we  have  made,  we  think, 
a  useful  manual  m  the  "Garden  and  Farm 
Almanac,'*  which  has  had  a  sale  of  20,000  to 
50,000  coyiies.  For  the  coming  year  we  have 
abandoned  the  idea  of  making  this  book  at  all, 
beotuse  the  expense  is  so  large  that  we  should 
have  to  double  the  charge. 

PAPER  SHOKTAGE 

In  addition  to  the  troublesOTie  increase  in 

the  cost  of  paper,  the  diffuulty  of  getting  paper 
at  all  is  another  side.  The  mills  are  so  full  of 
orders  that  delays  are  running  to  months,  and 
the  cjuaUty  is  as  difficult  to  maintain  as  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  paper.  We  are  reprinting 
herewith  the  notice  we  are  sending  to  all  our 
subscribm  as  thdr  subscriptions  run  out: 

PLEASE 

We  are  making  an  unusual  request  because 
we  are  faced  with  an  unusual  condition.  The 

war  has  raised  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing 

nearly  double.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter 
to  the  magazines.  We  arc  faced  with  a  choice 
of  saving  in  our  expenditures  or  raising  our 
price.  If  we  save  in  editorial  or  manufactur- 
ing costs  of  the  magazine,  the  substriln'r  will 
gel  less  for  his  money.  If  we  raise  tlie  price, 
the  result  is  the  same.  There  is,  however,  one 
other  ex{>enditure-  the  expense  of  sending  re- 
newal notices,  follow-up  notices,  circulars,  etc., 


asking   our   subscribers   to   renew.     N^early  1 
seventy  per  cent,  eventually  do  renew  each  1 
vear,  but  only  after  many  Uiousands  ai  M-  \ 
krs'  worth  of  letters  and  drctilars  have  been  | 
mailed.    This  is  a  cost  to  us  and  sometimes  we 
fear  a  nuisance  to  them.    Yet  it  has  seemed  1 
necessary  because  so  many  people  cheerfully 
renew  on  the  fifth  or  ^xth  notice.   Bnt  if 
every  one  who  was  going  to  renew  his  subscrifv 
tion,  renewed  it  on  the  hrst  notice,  or  notilied 
US  that  he  did  not  want  to  renew  it,  so  that  we  | 
would  send  him  no  more  circulars,  we  would 
sa\c  enough  to  pay  the  e.xtra  cost  of  printing 
and  paper  without  raising  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer or  reducing  the  editorial  or  manufactur- 
ing expenses  on  the  magazine. 

It  is  to  help  us  save  the  waste  of  useless  cir- 
culars that  we  ask  if  you  will  not  be  good 
enough  to  renew  your  subscription  on  one  of 
the  plans  outlined,  or  please  say  you  not  do 
want  the  magazine  any  more,  in  which  case, 
while  we  regret  to  sever  our  relations,  we  will 
not  send  you  any  more  printed  matter. 

T>t>UBLEn.\Y.  P.\GE  &  Company 
Publishers,  The  World's  Work,  Country  life 
in  America,  The  Garden  Magazine. 

PRIZE  ESS.W  ON  CO.SRAD 

Lovers  ol  Joseph  Conrad  will  be  interested  to 
know  how  the  Polish  writer's  mastery  ol 

English  prose  has  become  a  favorite  topic  of 
study  in  colleges  and  universities.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  English  Department  of  North- 
western University,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany ofTer  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
art  of  Joseph  Conrad  written  by  an  under- 
graduate of  iliis  University  during  the 
academic  year  1916-17.  . 

The  latest  and  most  striking  tribute  to  Mr.  ! 
Cuiurad  from  the  other  side  of  the  water  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  little  book  by  Hugh  W'alpyole, 
w  ho  reckons  Conrad  as  the  greatest  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  English  novel  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  We  commend  Mf.  Walpole  s  ' 
brilliant  little  study  to  all  lovers  of  Conrad. 
It  is  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  report  a  constantly 
increasing  sale  of  Mr.  Conrad's  books.  We  are  ^ 
just  completing  plans  for  a  limited,  signed,  col- 
lected edition  of  all  of  his  books  from  new 
plates  and  revised  text.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
first  volumes  will  be  ready  this  fall,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  particulars  on  request.  | 

MRS.  KATHLEEN  NORRIS'S  SEW  NOVEL, 

"The  Heart  of  Rachael,  will  be  published, 
we  hope,  by  the  middle  of  August.  It  is  a 
book  with  a  purpose,  and  wc  bespeak  for  it  the 
attention  of  all  serious-minded  readers. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AT  PHILADELPHIA 

"America  is  at  a  point,  gentlemen,  where  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  she  should  under- 
stand her  own  ideals  not  only,  but  be  ready  to  put  them  into  action  at  any  cost.  It  is  one  thing  to 
entertain  fine  principles  and  another  thing  to  make  them  work  It  is  one  ihing  to  entertain  them  in 
the  formulas  of  words    .    .        but  it  is  another  thing  to  make  those  words  live  in  the  action  of  our  lives" 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS " 


Number  4 


ON  THE  questions  of  Amer- 
i  icanism,  national  defense, 
I  and  our  foreign  relations, 
'  on  which  the  coming  elec- 
tion is  likely  to  he  settled, 
the  country  is  divided  somewhat  on  a 
new  geographical  alignment.  Ihe  peo- 
ple of  the  seaboard  states,  as  a  rule,  believe 
in  a  more  vigorous  foreign  policy  and  in 
better  national  defense  than  do  the  people 
of  the  Middle  West.  Mr.  Hughes  is 
crystallizing  into  the  champion  of  the 
more  vigorous  diplomacy  and  greater 
attention  to  national  defense.  The  Presi- 
dent, despite  the  fact  that  he  was  ulti- 
mately ready  to  break  with  Germany,  and 
did  call  upon  the  National  Guard  in  the 
Mexican  imbroglio,  has  come  to  be  the 
exponent  of  the  more  peaceful  and  less 
prepared  policies.  Of  course,  the  habit 
of  voting  on  strict  party  lines  is  still  so 
strong  that  man\  states  would  Vf)te  as 
usual  no  matter  what  the  question  was. 
Yet  unquestionably  many  independent 
voters  in  the  Northeastern  states  who 
voted  for  the  President  four  years  ago  will 
vote  against  him  this  year,  and  manv  in 
the  Middle  West  who  voted  against  him 
before  will  support  him  now  on  the  basis 
that  he  has  kept  us  out  of  the  world  war 
and  that  the  country  is  prosperous. 
The  figures  of  the  last  election  indicate 

Gopirrislit»  1916,  by  DouUcday. 


that  four  years  ago  the  President  was 
stronger  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  on 
the  Eastern  seaboard.  His  former  popu> 
larity,  his  peaceful  policies,  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  progressive-minded  man  should 
make  the  President  very  strong  in  the 
great  interior  on  November  7th. 

It  takes  266  votes  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege to  elect  a  President.  The  solid  South, 
including  the  border  states  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Mis- 
souri, and  Oklahoma  have  183  votes. 

The  President  is  sure  to  carry  the  solid 
South  and  in  the  last  election  he  received 
about  as  many  votes  in  the  border  states 
mentioned  as  both  the  Progre-^sives  and 
Republicans  put  together.  With  these 
183  electoral  votes  he  would  need  83  more 
to  insure  his  election. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Hughes  can  look 
back  to  If) 1 2,  when  the  states  in  which  the 
President  obtained  a  plurality  over  both  his 
opponents  were  all,  except  Arizona,  in  the 
solid  South  or  on  the  border  and  were  not 
enough  to  carry  an  election .  I  f  M  r.  Hughes 
can  consolidate  the  Roosevelt  and  Taft  vote 
he  can  win.  but  he  must  carry  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  populous  debat- 
able states  than  his  opponent. 

More  than  any  other  electk>n  in  recent 
times,  this  election  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
independent  voter. 

Pas«4Co.  AU  Tl«ht»  HMmd. 
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THE  PRESI  DENT—WHY  HE  SHOULD 
AND  SHOULD  NOT  BE  REFLECTED 

PRLSIDI-.NT  WILSON  has  fulfilled 
the  programme  he  announced  when 
he  was  elected,  in  larger  measure 
and  with  more  fidelity  than  histoty  teaches 
us  to  expect  of  our  Presidents. 

In  handling  question';  which  were  not 
dreamed  of  in  the  campaign  of  but 
have  for  the  time  being  become  the  most 
vital  issues  in  our  political  life  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  been  so  fortunate. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  himself  admitted  the 
error  of  his  earlier  opinion  tliat  no  measures 
of  preparedness  were  necessary.  But  he 
has  not  displayed  his  old  leadership  on 
constructive  preparations  even  since  he  has 
changed  his  mind.  While  he  has  been  in  a 
better  position  than  anv  one  else  in  the 
country  to  get  the  facts,  he  has  been  con- 
tent to  await  the  pressure  of  the  public 
which  had  no  such  facilities.  After  the 
Jutland  sea  battle  opened  the  public's 
eyes  he  pave  his  approval  to  a  ten-big-ship 
naval  appropriation.  Before  that  he  was 
content  with  Mr.  Daniels's  programme. 
So  long  as  the  President  is  willing  to  accept 
Mr,  James  Hay  as  arbiter  of  our  military 
reorganization  and  to  retain  Mr.  Daniels  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  can  hardly  take 
any  real  advantage  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  put  our  defenses  in  first  class 
order  and  to  establish  a  permanently  im- 
proved system. 

The  reception  of  ex-Governor  Cilynn's 
peace  speech  in  St.  Louis  tends  to  show 
that  the  Democratic  Party  (and  there  are 
many  Republicans  and  Progressives  who 
believe  likewise)  are  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  controversy  with  Ciermany, 
The  President  got  out  of  the  crisis  without 
getting  into  the  war.  That  was  the  main 
point  that  was  cheered. 

But  a  fair  analysis  of  the  situation  would 
show  that  the  I'resident  has  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  the  necessity  and  value  of  main- 
taining American  rights  than  those  who 
lauded  Mr.  Glynn's  speech  at  St.  Louis. 

The  President  put  Mr.  Bryan  in  his 
Cabinet  to  get  a  working  majority,  without 
which  he  could  not  accomplish  anything. 
When  foreign  complications  arose  he 
endeavored  to  overcome  Mr.  Bryan's 


incompetence  by  attending  to  the  foreign 
affairs  himself.  Despite  his  effort,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Bryan  managed  to  give  the 

Teutonic  Gcivernmcnts  the  impression 
that  no  matter  what  thev  did  we  would 
not  lake  any  action  against  them.  With 
this  assurance  they  naturally  committed 
themselves  to  their  murderous  policy 
at  sea.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the 
President  had  accepted  the  sutlicient  pro- 
vocation and  sent  the  Cjernian  Ambassador 
home*  he  would  have  precipitated  a  war 
which  might  not  have  been  necessary 
except  for  the  action  of  his  Secretary  of 
State.  On  the  other  hand  the  choice 
he  took  of  convincing  dermany  that  she 
must  reverse  the  policy  which  she  had 
been  given  reason  to  suppose  she  could 
pursue  was  necessarily  slower  than  it 
would  have  been  had  (.jermanx  never  been 
misled.  Ihat  the  President  accomplished 
his  purpose  under  this  handicap  is  a  great 
tribute  to  his  ability.  It  is  doubtful  if 
ever  again  he  would  handicap  himself 
with  such  a  Secretary  of  State.  He  did, 
however,  keep  Mr.  Bryan  long  after  it  was 
plain  that  he  was  a  menace  to  the  country, 
and  he  still  keeps  Mr.  Daniels  when  he 
is  obviousI\'  a  detriment  to  the  Navy. 

The  "hyphen  issue"  in  the  campaign 
is  not  likely  to  assume  ans  large  propor- 
tions, for  those  of  divided  allegiance  have 
already  put  the  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
President  by  their  opposition  to  him,  and 
Mr.  Hughes  is  putting  himself  in  a  proper 
position  by  his  opposition  to  them. 
Despite  Mr.  Hughes's  attitude,  however, 
the  reelection  of  the  President  would  give  a 
more  complete  quietus  to  these  foreign 
influences  because  they  have  publicly 
announced  that  they  will  beat  him. 

The  Mexican  question,  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  almost  perpetual.  The  strug- 
gles of  a  backward  people  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  democracy  always 
means  friction  with  the  neighboring 
states.  If  the  disordered  state  is  weak 
and  its  neighbor  strong,  the  friction  usually 
leads  to  absorption.  Something  of  this 
process  has  gone  on  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  the  past.  The 
Mexicans  fear  further  encroachment  now. 
The  President  is  rightly  determined  to 
do  everything  he  can  to  prevent  it.  In 
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this  he  is  ri^t,  and  the  American  people 
agree  with  him.   Moreover,  the  President 

feels  that  a  war  with  the  United  States 
will  not  help  the  Mexicans  to  grow  in  the 
ability  to  govern  themselves  nor  lessen 
the  difficulties  of  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  long  run.  Most  of 
the  President's  critics  agree  to  all  this,  but 
they  contend  that  his  actions  have  made 
the  Mexicans  feel  thai  we  wanted  t(^  med- 
dle and  at  the  same  time  lacked  the  cour- 
age to  take  the  situation  in  hand  despite 
Mexican  opposition — and  that  the  impres- 
sion of  our  vacillation  has  led  to  disorders 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  avoided. 

In  trying  to  avoid  intervention  the 
President  lias  not  been  very  successful 
in  protecting  American  lives  and  American 
property  or  in  gaining  the  g()od-will  or 
respect  of  the  Mexicans.  Perhaps  he  made 
more  than  a  reasonable  number  of  mis- 
takes. But  even  that  is  not  the  main 
question.  The  most  important  question 
is  whether  he,  with  his  experience,  or  Mr. 
Iluf^hes,  unembarrassfd  h\  the  past,  will 
best  ^et  us  out  of  the  mess  we  are  in. 

An  intelligent  man  does  not  cast  his 
vote  for  a  Presidential  candidate  as  a  re- 
ward or  punishment  for  previous  actions 
but  on  the  basis  of  his  future  action  which 
his  past  leads  one  to  expect. 

On  this  basis,  in  our  foreign  relations  it  is 
fair  to  expect  of  the  President  in  case  of 
rd^lect  ion  that: 

1.  He  will  not  lead  the  country  into 
any  unwarrantable  action.  His  stand  on 
the  Panama  tolls  controversy  showed  that 
he  had  the  courage  to  fight  an  unpopular 
fight  for  the  sacredness  of  treaties  and  fair 
international  dealings. 

2.  He  is  probably  more  likely  than  any 
other  public  man  m  this  country  to  for- 
mulate a  doctrine  of  international  fair 
dealing,  as  Jefferson  formulated  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  has  the  same  kind  of  intellect. 

3.  lie  will  continue  to  tlevelop  the 
most  successful  relationships  with  Pan- 
America  which  any  President  has  achieved. 

4.  The  humanities  are  so  strong  in 
him  that  he  will  not  use  force  even  to 
repel  agt^ression  except  oft-repeated  and 
continuous  injury,  and  his  well  known 
patience  may  even  invite  aggression. 


y  He  will  in  the  end  resort  to  force  if 
necessary. 

6.    If  force  is  necessary,  he  is  not  likely 

to  have  the  countr\'  prepared  to  use  it.. 

The  President's  domestic  policies  are 
all  efforts  to  keep  opportunity  open  to  all 
men  and  to  keep  all  kinds  and  conditions 
of  men  aniniated  by  hope  and  progress. 
I  he  Federal  Reserve  l  aw  was  passed  be- 
cause its  provisions  would  help  the  multi- 
farious transactions  by  which  we  all  make 
a  living.   It  was  not  a  banker's  act  for 
bankers.    It  was  a  banking  act  for  the 
public.    It  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
President's  philosophy  that  if  such  acts 
for  the  public  are  wisely  framed  they  will 
in  the  long  run  benefit  the  bankers,  for 
example,  more  than  special  acts  made  for 
them.    The  same  underlying  theor\  was 
the  reason  for  the  Clayton  Anti-lrust 
Law.    The  L  nderwood  l  arifT  wasaremed\ 
for  the  universally  condemned  tariff  made 
by  Big  Business  for  Big  Business  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Messrs.  Payne  and 
Aldrich.     There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these 
acts  or  in  the  Presuicnt's  philosoph\'  de- 
signed to  hurt  business,  or  property,  or 
wealth.   His  effort  is  to  increase  all  three — 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  one  group  of 
citizens  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

The  more  radical  wing  of  his  party, 
however,  does  bear  animosity  toward  Big 
Business  merely  for  its  size,  as  a  part  cSf 
the  Republican  Party  panders  to  Big 
Musiness  for  the  same  reason.  One  lot  of 
politicians  are  professional  friends  of  the 
poor,  the  others,  little  brothers  to  the  rich. 

If  Mr.  Wilson  is  reflected,  there  is  no 
danger  that  the  changed  conditions  after 
the  war  will  be  made  an  excuse  to  go  back 
to  conditions  of  special  privileges  from 
which  we  have  happily  emerged  somewhat. 
The  majority  of  the  men  who  vote  in  this 
country  have  never  voted  for  a  man  for 
President  who  had  more  sympathy  with 
their  aspirations  or  more  desire  to  serve 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  eyer\' 
indication  that  the  President  would  be 
willing  to  make  any  readjustment  neces- 
sary, even  to  the  Republican  remedy  of 
raising  the  tariff,  as  is  demonstrated  by  his 
willingness  to  put  higher  duties  on  dyestufTs 

But  there  are  several  projects  to  which 
the  President  is  committed  which  do  not 
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seem  well  calculated  to  help  the  causes  the 
President  wishes  to  serve: 

1.  The  La  Follette  Seamen's  Law  has 
harmed  many  more  Americans  on  shore 
than  it  has  helped  at  sea. 

2.  Mr.  McAdoo's  plan  for  a  Govern- 
ment -  owned  steamship  line,  even  as 
amended,  seems  likely  to  pay  highly  for 
any  benefit  to  American  shipping. 

3.  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  our  early  withdrawal  from  the  Phil- 
ippines would  be  followed  by  the  necessity 
of  a  second  intervention. 

II 

Practically  every  other  constitutionally 
governed  country  in  the  world — dem- 
ocracies and  constitutional  monarchies 
alike— have  a  responsible  form  of  govern- 
ment and  a  budget  system  of  expenditures. 
I  his  would  mean  practicaljy  that  the 
President,  representing  the  whole  Nation, 
would  initiate  important  legislation,  pre- 
senting to  Congress  a  wbll-rounded  pro- 
gramme which  Congress  would  debate  and 
accept  or  reject.  This  is  based  upon  the 
well  known  principle  that  the  individual 
is  better  at  initiation  and  action,  while 
large  bodies  are  better  for  deliberation. 
All  other  popular  governments  operate  in 
this  way.  In  ours,  on  the  contrary,  the 
deliberative  body  initiates  legislation  and 
the  President  deliberates  on  it  and  accepts 
It  or  vetoes  it.  The  result  is  that  most 
bills  are  initiated,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation,  but  for  the  benefit  of  some  Con- 
gressman's locality.  The  pork  barrel, 
and  its  attendant  ineflkiencs'  and  waste, 
results.  1  he  President  has  pointed  out  the 
evils  of  this  system  and  the  remedy  as 
deariy  as  any  one.  During  the  beginning 
of  his  administration  the  manner  in  which 
he  made  the  Presidency  the  place  of  re- 
sponsible leadership  pointed  to  an  attempt 
Q(i  his  part  toward  correcting  the  most 
glaring  evil  in  the  machinery  of  our  govem- 
ment.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
War,  he  has  made  no  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  hope, 
however,  that  if  reelected  Mr.  Wilson  would 
endeavor  to  go  further  in  this  direction 
than  the  Democratic  platform,  which 
merely  recommends  that  all  appropri- 
ations be  consolidated  in  the  hands  of 


one  committee  in  the  1  louse  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  tirst  practical  step  toward  a  bud- 
get system. 


MR.  HUGHES  — WHY  HE  SHOULD 
AND  SHOULD  NOT  BE  ELECTED 

THE  Republican  Party  presents  in 
Mr.  Hughes  a  candidate  of  high 
character  and  proven  ability  in  the 
field  of  state  politics.  Most  of  the  people 
in  the  country.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike,  believe  that  he  has  the  qualities 
which  make  a  good  President.  But  in 
all  this  he  does  not  essentially  differ  from 
President  Wilson. 

He  does  differ  from  the  President  in  two 
important  particulars.  He  places  a  differ- 
ent emphasis  upon  foreign  affairs  and 
national  defense  than  Mr.  Wilson  does. 

We  believe  that  he  can  control  his  party 
and  lead  it.  We  know  that  the  President 
can  and  does  lead  his. 

Mr.  Hughes's  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's dealings  with  Germany  implies  that 
should  a  similar  situation  arise  with  him 
in  the  W  hite  House  he  would  force  a  more 
immediate  and  satisfactory  settlement,  in 
the  belief  that  such  a  course  would  be  a 
better  guarantee  of  peace,  but  that  he 
would  carry  it  out  whether  it  proved 
peaceful  or  not. 

His  position  on  the  Mexican  question  is 
much  the  same.  He  believes  also  that  the 
countr>-  should  do  more  for  its  national 
defenses  than  the  President  seems  to  be 
willing  to  do. 

Although  Mr.  Hughes  would  unques- 
tionably try  to  carry  out  the  policies  he 
believes  in,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  could 
succeed  to  any  great  degree  if  the  temper 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  Congress  re- 
mains as  it  showed  itself,  for  example,  on 
the  McLemore  resolution,  when  the  major- 
ity of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  give  up  American 
rights  at  sea  rather  than  run  a  risk  of 
war  with  German\  which  the  President  was 
willing  to  run.  But  probably  .Mr.  Hughes 
will  be  able  to  lead  his  own  party,  if  he  is 
elected,  at  least  along  the  lines  of  his 
platform  pledges.  However,  even  if 
elected,  with  a  Republican  House,  it  is 
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improbable  that  he  will  have  a  Republican 
Senate  with  him  also.  There  aie  now 
56  Democratic  Senators  and  40  Repub- 
licans. The  terms  of  seventeen  Democratic 
Senators  expire  in  1017.  The  Democrats 
will  still  control  the  Senate  if  they  re- 
tain ten  of  these  seventeen  seats,  even  if 
they  get  none  of  the  fifteen  Republicans' 
seats  which  are  voted  for  this  year.  Six 
of  the  seventeen  Democratic  seats  are  in 
habitual  Democratic  states. 

Mr.  Hughes,  then,  if  elected,  will  prob- 
ably be  hampered  by  a  hostile  Senate. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  an 
advantage  in  that  he  could  organize  his 
administration  to  meet  present  problems 
instead  of,  as  befell  the  President,  having 
to  meet  foreign  affairs  with  a  Cabinet 
in  which  all  the  strength  was  on  the 
domestic  side. 

With  these  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages Mr.  Hughes  would  begin  his  effort 
to  increase  our  national  defenses  and  im- 
prove our  relations  with  Mexico. 

Somewhere  in  his  administration  he 
would  probably  be  faced  with  the  problem 
of  meeting  the  new  conditions  developing 
from  the  coming  of  peace  in  Europe  as 
the  Presid«it  has  been  faced  with  the 
problems  arisini^  out  of  war.  He  has  be- 
hind him  a  party  which  would  use  this 
occasion  to  endeavor  to  restore  all  the 
special  privilege  of  a  high  tariff.  This 
would  be  a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
Okl  Guard  to  recover  its  lost  ground  under 
cover  of  the  scare  of  ruinous  European 
competition.  jMr.  Hughes  belongs  to  the 
Other  wing  of  the  party,  and  if  he  estab- 
lished his  leadership  this  tendency  of  his 
p3rt\'  probably  would  not  go  very  far. 

Ihe  platform  of  the  Republican  Party 
recommends  the  budget  system.  Mr. 
Hughes  presumably  would  do  whatever 
he  could  to  put  it  into  practice — and  if 
he  wishes  to  have  a  really  national  system 
of  defense,  it  will  be  almost  necessary  to 
establish  a  budget  before  such  a  system 
can  be  made  effective. 

Mr.  Hughes  will  of  course  get  the  votes 
of  the  regular  voting  Republicans,  he  is 
the  logical  candidate  for  the  votes  of 
those  who  feel  that  the  President's  prepar- 
ations for  national  defense  are  vitally 
inadequate,  and  of  those  who  feel  that 


the  President's  handling  of  foreign  affairs 
is  dangerous  and  ineffective,  as  wdl  as  of 

those  who  believe  in  the  special  privileges 
of  a  high  protective  tariff. 

In  both  the  parties  the  character  and 
abilities  of  the  candidates  and  the 
kind  of  men  they  have  selected  to  run 
their  campaigns  set  a  new  standard  in 
American  politics — a  new  standard  for 
which  the  past  activities  of  President 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes  are  partially 
responsible. 


A  WORD  OF  THANKS  TO  MR. 
ROOSEVELT 

IN  1912,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  as  all  men 
know,  left  the  Republican  Party 
when  the  managers  of  that  machine 
refused  to  give  him  the  nomination  which 
unquestionably  the  bulk  of  the  Republican 
voters  preferred  he  should  have.  Hb 
course  provoked  much  bitterness  in  the 
Republican  ranks,  and  the  Colonel  was 
severely  criticized  for  letting  his'  personal 
ambition  disrupt  his  party.  Many  people 
lost  confidence  in  his  disinterestedness, 
even  among  those  who  entirely  agreed  ! 
with  him  about  the  political  morals  of  the  ' 
organization  which  put  Mr.  Taft  in  the 
Presidential  race  in  1912. 

This  year  Colonel  Roosevelt  took  ex- 
actly the  opposite  course.  When  the 
Republican  Party — managed  by  the  same 
old  organization  that  nominated  Mr.  Taft 
— refused  to  nominate  him,  he  nevertheless 
is  ready  to  support  the  candidate  whom 
they  did  nominate.  And  again  the  Cobnel 
is  roundly  criticized  for  abandoning  the 
sacred  principles  which  he  espoused  four 
years  ago. 

Yet  the  Colonel's  course  is  entirely 
logical,  sincere,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  Colonel  Roosevelt's  mind  deals 
with  men  and  events,  more  than  with 
theories  and  principles.  In  1912,  he 
recognized  that  Mr.  Taft  was  not  man 
enough  either  to  be  elected  or  to  dominate 
the  Republican  machine  if  he  were.  In 
1916,  Colonel  Roosevelt  recognizes  that 
Mr.  Hughes  is  man  enough  to  have  a 
chance  of  election  and  to  have  a  chance 
also  of  dominating  the  Okl  Guard  if  he 
does  i%ach  the  White  House.  These  are 
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facts  which  the  Colonel's  bitterest  enemies 
can  hardl)  deny,  and  they  are  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  his  course.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  personal  ambition 
spurred  on  his  efforts,  but  so  lontz  as  his 
personal  ambition  did  not  make  him  do 
things  whidi  he  would  not  have  urged 
another  to  do  in  his  place,  his  ambition 
may  be  classed  more  as  a  virtue  than  a 
vice  and  be  separated  from  the  adjective 
"vaulting"  which  so  often  transforms  this 
common  and  necessary  human  quality 
into  something  akin  to  disgrace. 

When  Colonel  Roosevelt  disrupted  the 
Republican  Party  in  io'2,  it  seemed  as  if 
his  defection  and  the  part\'s  consequent 
defeat  might  so  chasten  it  as  to  put  a 
newer  and  better  element  in  chaise. 
The  Colonel's  move  failed  in  the  consum- 
mation of  that  public  service.  But  it 
did  force  the  partv  managers,  in  iqiO. 
to  nominate  a  man  whose  entire  political 
reputation  was  made  in  combating  the 
machine  interests  of  his  party.  It  is 
true  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  not  liked 
Mr.  Iluches  in  the  past  an>'  more,  for 
instance,  than  Mr.  Bryan  liked  Mr.  Wil- 
son in  1912.  Yet  in  both  cases  it  was 
the  strength  of  Colonel  Roosevdt  and  Mr. 
Bryan  that  forced  a  better  candidate  upon 
the  party  managers  than  they  would 
otherwise  likel\  have  taken,  though  in 
both  instances  public  opinion  demanded 
the  candidate  named. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Hughes's 
nomination  was  largely  due  to  his  most 
serious  opponent,  for  the  Republican 
Party  had  either  to  take  Colonel  Roose- 
velt himself,  or  nominate  an  independent 
and  able  candidate,  or  accept  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  opposition  and  with  it  certain 
defeat.  The  Republican  nomination  in 
Chicago  is  much  the  better  for  the  Colonel  s 
participation  in  the  general  proceedings. 

The  issues  of  the  campaign  are  also 
much  the  better  for  the  Colonel's  activities. 
The  Democratic  Part\  has  resp>onded  to 
the  necessities  for  national  defense  onlv 
SO  far  as  public  opinion  and  the  Mexican 
chieftains  have  forced  it  to  do  so.  The 
largest  single  awakening  force  has  been 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  For  this  awakening 
activitN  the  American  public  should  be 
grateful  to  him. 


THE  WAV  BY  COMMERCE  TO  WAR 

THE  article  by  Professor  Millbud, 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  maga- 
zine, is  a  convincing  and  signifi- 
cant picture  of  Germany's  trade  struggles 
for  world  supremacy  or,  as  he  points  out, 
war.  Germany  was  paying  a  higher  price 
for  her  commercial  conquests  than  she 
could  afford.  Her  commercial  giants  had 
hoped  to  drive  compeliliun  out  of  many 
markets  and,  once  in  control,  to  recoup 
themselves  for  the  losses  incurred  in  ac- 
quiring the  markets.  But  it  was  becoming 
plainer  to  them  everv  day  that  despite 
their  great  scientific  and  organizing  abil- 
ity they  could  not  drive  out  competition; 
on  the  contrary  it  was  constantly  growing 
keener.  Their  recourse  was  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  effect  the\-  asked  that  the 
Government  acquire  for  them  somewhere 
further  sources  of  raw  materials  and  a 
protected  market  besides  Germany  to  sell 
in,  where  they  would  not  have  to  meet  free 
competition  The  German  Government 
tried  for  raw  materials  in  .Morocco  and 
met  the  French  there  on  the  same  errand. 
The  meeting  almost  ended  in  war.  The 
German  Government  worked  assiduoudy 
to  turn  Turkey  into  a  favored  market  for 
German  gcxxJs.  This  was  linked  up  with 
the  hope  of  a  l  eutomc  dominance  of  the 
Balkans.  The  Serbian  and  Greek  victory 
over  Bulgaria  blocked  this.  Commer- 
cially. Germany  felt  herself  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides.  Iler  peaceful  efforts  at  com- 
mercial conquest  were  not  succeeding  fast 
enough  to  save  her.  Her  one  recourse 
was  to  burst  the  encircling  bands  by  war. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Germany's  com- 
mercial situation  rendered  her  more  willing 
to  make  war.  It  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  that  made  the  war  possible,  but,  of 
course,  it  was  only  one  of  many  causes 
which  finally  precipitated  the  conflict. 

But  without  assigning  it  more  import- 
ance than  it  deserves,  it  is  abundantly 
plain  that  uovernmental  acli\'ities  to  gain 
special  trade  privileges,  backed  by  the 
ill-concealed  threat  of  armies  and  navies, 
is  a  continuing  and  potent  cause  of  war. 
But  the  German  nation  is  not  alone  guilty. 
As  .Mr.  G.  Lowes  [Dickinson  points  out  in 
his  book,  "  I he  European  Anarchy": 
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Whfle  power  may  be  sought  for  its  own 
sake,  it  b  commonly  sought  by  modern  states 

as  a  means  to  wealth.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  mar- 
kets and  concession  and  outlets  fur  capital  that 
lies  behind  the  colonial  policy  that  leads  to  wars. 
States  compete  for  the  right  to  exploit  the  weak, 
and  in  this  competition  governments  are 
prompted  or  controlled  by  fmancial  interests. 
The  British  went  to  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  the 
bondholders,  the  Frinch  to  Morocco  for  the 
sake  of  its  minerals  and  wealth.  In  the  Near 
East  and  the  Far  it  is  commerce,  concessions, 
loans  that  have  led  to  the  rivalry  of  the  Powers, 
to  war  after  war,  to  "punitive  expeditions" 
and — irony  of  ironies — to  "indemnities"  ex- 
acted as  a  new  and  special  form  of  robbery 
from  peoples  who  rose  in  the  endeavor  to 
defend  themselves  against  rohbir\.  The 
Powers  combine  for  a  moment  to  suppress 
the  common  victim,  the  next  they  are  at  one 
another's  throats  over  the  spoil.  So  long 
as  the  exploitation  of  undeveloped  countries 
is  directed  by  companies  having  no  object  in 
view  except  dividends,  so  long  as  financiers - 
prompt  the  polic>  of  governments,  so  long  as 
military  expeditions,  leading  up  to  annexations, 
are  undertaken  behind  the  back  of  the  public 
for  reasons  that  cannot  be  avowed,  so  long  will 
the  nations  end  with  war.  where  the\'  have 
begun  by  theft,  and  so  long  will  thousands  and 
millions  of  innocent  and  generous  lives,  the 
best  of  Europe,  be  thrown  awa>'  to  no  purpose, 
because,  in  the  dark,  sinister  interests  have 
been  risking  the  peace  of  the  world  for  the  sake 
of  money  in  their  pockets. 

It  is  thrsc  tremendous  underh  ing  fac^S  and 
tendencies  that  suggest  the  true  moral  of  this 
war.  It  » these  that  have  to  be  altered  if  we 
are  to  avoid  future  wars  on  a  scale  as  great. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  Eng- 
lish, the  French,  ourselves,  and  the  Ger- 
mans is  that  the  Germans  were  more 
thorough  in  the  application  of  the  practice 
and  frankl\  accepted  its  logical  results. 
They  based  their  economic  organization 
on  the  expectation  of  getting  special  mar- 
kets peacefully  if  possible,  and  otherwise  if 
necessary.  The  other  countries  got  the 
special  markets  whenever  and  wherever 
possible,  but  their  industrial  organization 
was  not  based  upon  getting  them  and  they 
were  accordingly  not  so  willing  or  in  fact 
under  so  much  necessity  to  fi^t  for  raw 
materials  and  outlets. 

After  this  war  shall  the  same  processes 
begin  again?  The  loudest  voices  in  Eng- 
land anid  France  are  naturally  enou^ 


clamoring  that  Germany  shall  pay  the 
price  of  starting  the  war  by  being  excluded 

from  all  markets  which  the  Entente  Powers 
can  control,  and  that  they  shall  enjoy  the 
privileges  therein,  the  desire  for  which 
Professor  Millioud  shows  was  partially 
responsible  for  Germany's  breaking  the 
peace.  Such  a  course  would  give  Ger- 
many a  continuing  cause  for  war  apain 
It  would  sow  the  seeds  of  ill-feeling  with  the 
United  States  and  other  trading  nations 
that  are  now  neutral.  Limitation  of 
armament,  if  it  could  be  accomplished, 
may  make  war  less  immediately  gigantic 
and  terrible,  but  it  cannot  prevent  wars 
if  causes  for  conflict  are  ever  present. 
Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  if  limitation  of 
armament  is  possible  so  long  as  unfair 
trade  competition  is  countenanced  by  the 
Great  Powers,  for  no  nation  of  spirit  will 
give  up  its  right  to  a  lair  opportunity 
of  economic  growth  without  a  final  appeal 
to  arms.  Professor  Miilioud's  indictment 
against  Germany  is  that  she  t(M)k  up  arms 
to  gain,  not  a  fair  opportuiiitN ,  hut  unfair 
advantages  and  to  prevent  the  lair  oppor- 
tunities of  others. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  our  own  economic 
policies  does  not  show  us  to  be  blameless. 


SOURCES  OF  USEFUL  INFORMA- 
TION 

IN  THESE  days  when  a  new  set  of 
questions  has  been  forced  on  the 
people  of  this  country,  it  is  a  whole- 
some indication  that  serious  books  which 
give  the  present  facts  and  the  back- 
ground of  these  questions  are  increas- 
ingly in  demand. 

Professor  Maurice  Miilioud's  book, 
"  The  Ruling  Caste  and  Frenzied  Trade 
in  Geimany,"  of  which  a  part  is  printed 
in  this  magazine,  should  be  read  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson's, 
"The  European  Anarchy."  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  editorial.  They  are 
short  and  significant  pictures  of  the  re- 
lations of  commerce,  and  particulariy 
government-aided  cr»mmerce.  to  war  and 
peace.  They  contain  a  warning  from 
European  experience  which  no  serious- 
minded  American  can  read  without  profit. 
There  is  also  another  little  book  pub- 
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Hshed  recently  which  gives  many  vital 

facts  concerning  the  German  movement 
of  the  German-Americans  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  so  much  consideration  of 
:this  subject  based  upon  so  few  facts  that 
those  who  are  seriously  endeavoring  to 
clarify  their  minds  upon  it  will  find 
much  help  in  their  endeavor  in  "Their 
True  Faith  and  Allegiance."  by  Gustavus 
Ohlinger.  The  book  explains  what  the 
National  German-American  Alliance  is 
and  what  its  aims  and  objects  are  and 
what  success  it  has  attained  in  them. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SERVICE  AND 
PUBLICITY 

IN  ALL  countries  there  are  people  who 
look  upon  themselves  as  personified 
capital.  They  are  men  who  have 
made  fortunes  themselves,  or  men  and 
women  who  have  inherited  them.  Thev 
see  and  feel  the  sensitiveness  and  vulner- 
ability of  capital  as  well  as  its  power. 
Some  of  them  also  see  clearly  the  funda- 
mental basb  on  which  civilization  in  a 
democracy  agrees  to  protect  capital,  for 
the  right  of  capital  to  protection  is  not 
an  inherent  right:  it  is  a  right  contingent 
upon  certain  conditions. 

These  conditions  were  most  ably  and 
succinctly  stated  some  little  time  ago  by 
Mr.jOtto  H.  Kahn  when  he  said: 

Every  man  who  by  eminent  success  in  com- 
merce or  finance  raises  himself  beyond  his 
peers  n  in  the  nature  of  things  mart  or  less  of  an 
"irritant "  (I  use  the  word  in  its  technical  mean- 
ing) to  the  community. 

It  behooves  him,  therefore,  to  make  his 
position  as  little  jarring  as  possible  upon  that 
immense  majority  whose  existence  is  spent 
in  the  lowlands  of  life  so  far  as  material  cir- 
cumstances are  concerned. 

It  behooves  him  to  exercise  self-restraint 
and  to  make  ample  allowance  for  the  point  of 
view  and  the  feelings  of  others,  to  be  patient, 
helpful,  conciliatory. 

It  behooves  him  to  remember  that  many 
other  men  are  working,  and  have  worked  all 
their  lives,  with  probably  as  much  etlurt,  as 
much  self-abnegation  as  he,  but  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  themselves  above  mediocre 
stations  in  life  because  to  them  has  nut  been 
granted  the  possession  of  those  peculiar  gifts 
which  beget  conspicuous  success. 

He  shcMuld  bevrare  of  that  insidious  tendency 


of  wealth  to  chill  and  isolate;  he  should  be 

careful  not  to  let  his  feelings,  aspirations,  and 
sympathies  become  hardened  or  narrowed, 
lest  he  become  estranged  from  his  fellow  men; 
and  with  this  in  view  he  should  not  only  be 
approachable  but  should  seek  and  welcome 
contact  with  the  work-a-day  world  so  as  to 
remain  part  and  parcel  of  it,  to  maintain  and 
prove  his  homogeneity  with  his  fellow  men. 

And  he  should  never  forget  that  the  advan- 
tages and  powers  which  he  enjoys  are  his  on 
sufferance,  so  to  speak,  during  good  behavior, 
the  basis  of  their  conferment  being  the  coil* 
sidcration  that  the  community  wants  his 
talents  and  his  work,  and  grants  him  generous 
compensation — including  the  privilege  of  pass- 
ing it  on  to  his  children — in  order  to  stimulate 
him  to  the  effort  of  using  his  capacities,  since 
it  n  in  the  public  interest  that  they  should  be 
used  to  their  fullest  extent. 

He  should  never  forget  that  the  social 
edifice  in  which  he  occupies  so  desirable  quar- 
ters has  been  erected  by  human  hands,  the 
result  of  infinite  effort,  of  sacrifice  and  com- 
promise, the  aim  being  the  greatest  good  of 
society;  and  that  if  that  aim  is  clearly  shown 
to  be  no  longer  served  by  the  present  structure* 
if  the  successful  man  arrogates  to  himself  too  • 
large  or  too  choice  a  part,  if,  selfishly,  he  crowds 
out  others,  then  what  human  hands  have 
built  up  by  the  patient  work  of  centuries  human 
hands  can  pull  down  in  one  hour  (tf  passion. 

I'he  undisturbed  possession  of  the  material 
rewards  now  given  to  success,  because  success 
presupposes  service,  can  be  perpetuated  only 
if  its  beneficiaries  exercise  moderation,  self- 
restraint,  and  consideration  for  others  in  the 
use  of  their  opportunities,  and  if  their  ability 
is  exerted,  not  merely  for  th  nw  n  advantage, 
hut  also  for  the  public  gpod  and  the  weal  of 
their  fellow  men. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 
where  the  men  of  wealth  are  more  keenly 
alive  to  the  responsibility  of  service  which 
their  wealth  entails,  or  where  they  try 
as  hard  to  meet  those  responsibilities. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  other  public 
in  the  world  that  expects  as  high  a  stand- 
ard of  service  from  its  capital  as  does  the 
public  in  this  country.  It  often  happens, 
therefore,  that  a  rich  man  is  abused  here 
for  actions  which  would  bring  him  com- 
mendation elsewhere.  This  may  seem 
unfair,  but  it  is  the  way  of  progress.  If 
we  are  to  improve  our  civilization  the 
standard  of  service  must  be  constantly 
higher  and  the  rich  men  of  the  country 
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must  approach  closer  and  closer  to  it,  as 
they  are  doing. 

And  they  must  also  admit  that  the 
public  has  an  interest  in  the  capital  which 
jt  is  asked  to  protect,  and  recognize  this 
public  interest  by  letting  the  public  know 
what  their  capital  is  doing.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  the  public  suspicion  of  many  corpor- 
ate enterprises  has  been  based  upon  the 
belief  that  as  these  enterprises  were  more 
or  less  secret  th^  were  correspondingly 
more  or  less  bad. 

The  doctrine  of  service  and  publicity 
for  capital  is  not  new,  but  the  present  is  a 
good  time  to  call  attentk>n  to  it  because 
we  are  in  the  happy  circumstance  for  the 
time  being  that  the  mention  of  it  does  not 
instantly  bring  to  mind  some  recent  of- 
fender against  its  tenets. 


THE  IMMIGRATION  QUESTION 
AGAIN 

FOR  a  decade  or  more  there  has  been 
a  widespread  and  Insistent  demand 
that  the  United  States  impose  more 
stringent  limitations  upon  immigration 
than  it  does.  Three  times  a  literacy  test 
has  passed  Congress.  Three  times  it 
has  been  vetoed.  The  advocates  of  the 
literacy  test  urged  its  passage  as  the  best 
practical  measure  to  limit  immigration. 
Many  of  its  opponents  agreed  that  a 
limitation  was  desirable,  but  objected  that 
the  literacy  test  would  admit  many  un- 
desirables and  exclude  many  desirable 
immigrants. 

The  criterion  for  a  desirable  immigrant 
is  one  who  will  earn  a  decent  living  and 
live  decently,  obey  the  laws  and  amal- 
gamate with  the  present  population  and 
become  thoroughly  American.  Paupers, 
criminals,  and  people  of  divided  allegiance 
are  an  expense  and  a  danger  to  the  Nation. 

We  have  had  ample  proof  in  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  that  the  processes  of 
assimilatioii  have  not  been  thoroughly 
effective.  We  have  large  undigested  lumps 
of  foreign-born  residents  who  have  not 
acquired  either  American  ways  of  living 
or  American  ideak  of  government. 

Mr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  whose  travels  in 
many  foreign  countries  have  given  him  an 
understanding  and  sympathy  with  all 


manner  of  men.  has  worked  out  an  im- 
migration policy  based  upon  the  fun- 
damentally sound  principle  that  the  im- 
migrant's ability  to  become  an  American 
citizen  Is  by  far  the  most  important  test 
of  his  desirability. 

The  following  paragraphs  present  the 
plan  in  barest  outlines: 

I.    THE  CONTROL  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Immigration  from  every  land  should  be 
controlled,  and,  if  excessive^  it  shoukl  be  re- 
stricted. The  principle  of  restriction  should 
be  applied  equally  to  every  land,  and  thus 
avwd  d&Ferential  race  treatment. 

a.    AMBRICANKATION  THB  PKINCtPLE  OF  CONTROU 

The  proven  capacity  for  genuine  American- 
ization on  tlie  part  of  those  already  here  from 
any  land  should  be  the  measure  for  the  further 
immigration  of  that  people.  New-comers  make 
their  first  contact  with  America  through  those 
who  speak  their  own  language.  The  Ameri- 
canization, therefore,  of  new-comers  from  any 
land  depends  largely  on  the  influence  of  those 
already  here  from  that  land.  The  number  of 
new-comers  annually  admissible  from  any  land, 
therefore,  should  be  closely  dependent  on  the 
number  of  those  from  that  land  who,  having 
been  here  five  years  or  more,  have  actually 
become  American  citizens.  These  know  the 
language,  customs,  and  idtzh  of  both  peoples, 
ours  and  theirs. 

America  should  atlniit  as  immigrants  only 
so  many  aliens  from  any  land  as  she  can 
Americanize. 

3.    THB  PROKMBD  RESTRICTION  LAW. 

Let,  therefore,  an  imroigratran  law  be  passed 
which  provides  that  the  maximum  permissible 
annual  immigration  from  any  people  shall  be 
a  definite  per  cent,  (say  five)  of  those  from  that 
people  who  have  already  become  natumli/ed 
citizens,  together  with  their  American-born 
children. 

The  grandchildren  as  a  rule  do  not  know  their 
ancestral  language,  and  do  not  aid  particulariy 
in  the  Americanization  of  new-comers. 

The  permissible  annual  immigration  from 
the  respective  peoples,  as  calculated  from  the 
census  of  19 10.  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
tables.  They  show  that  in  general  there  would 
be  no  restrictkm  on  immigration  from  North 
Europe.  The  reverse,  however,  would  be 
the  case  for  the  countries  of  South  l!urope. 
The  permissible  imniigratioa  from  China  and 
Japan  would  be  less  than  that  which  has  been 
coming  in  recent  years. 

Economically  and  industrially  the  re- 
strictk>ns  of  Mr.  Gulick's  plan  would 
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The  efforts  which  the  German  Govem- 


are 


numbers  than  we  can  care  for: 

T«Um  abowbiK  how  the  Fir*  Per  CmtlUaliictfaa  TVnpowi 
would  bave  affected  Inunigratioa  for  Ai» 
Period  1911-1915 
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His  plan  would  not  aflfect  German  im- 
migration. The  events  of  the  last  two 
years  have  raised  the  question  of  the 
desirability  of  a  large  German  influx  after 
the  war,  not  from  the  economic  or  social 
aspect,  but  from  political  considerations. 
In  his  day  Benjamin  Franklin  complained 
of  the  tendency  of  the  Germans,  especially 
in  Pennsylvania,  to  resist  Americanization. 
In  Qvil  War  times,  John  Hay  denounced 
their  dannishness  —  though  in  both  the 
American  Revolution  and  in  the  Civil  War 
the  men  of  German  extraction  fought  well 
for  their  adopted  country.  The  clan- 
nishness  of  which  Hay  complained  is  a 
racial  tendency  and  an  admirable  one» 
but  it  constitutes  a  danger  to  a  country 
whose  progress  depends  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  homogeneity.  It  would  be 
especially  menacing  after  this  war,  for 
the  sense  of  solidarity  is  much  greater 
among  Germans  now  than  ever  before. 
The  German  Government  at  home  and 
German  organizations  here  are  doing  and 
will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make 
the  Germans  a  political  unit  here. 


ment  will  assuredly  make  to  keep  its 
people  at  home  may  relieve  us  of  this 
problem.  But  the  governments  of  South- 
ern Europe  are  not  likely  to  keep  their 
citizens  from  emigrating.  And  if  the 
steamship  lines  fmd  that  the  profitable 
immigrant  traffic  is  curtailed  in  the  north 
they  will  inevitably  turn  their  attention 
more  and  more  to  the  Mediterranean 
ports  of  Southern  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Greece, 
and  perhaps  Turkey  and  North  Africa. 
Mr.  Gulick's  plan  or  some  other  should 
be  prepared  to  limit  immigration  to  what 
we  want  rather  than  to  allow  the  con- 
ditions of  a  troubled  Europe  and  the 
business  ability  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies to  bring  us  what  other  countries 
do  not  want. 


A  LITTLE  TRADE  OPPORTUNITY 

NEAR-BY 

THE  Pan-American  Conference  and 
the  delegations  visiting  between  the 
two  American  continents  have  kept 
our  attention  upon  our  trade  relations  with 
the  republics  to  the  south  of  us.  The 
foreign  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
northern  South  America,  because  they  are 
not  republics  and  not  members  of  the 
Pto-Americaii  Unkm  but  dependencies  of 
Europe,  have  received  scant  attention .  Yet 
they  present  .very  attractive  fiekls  for 
present  trade. 

1  he  British,  French,  and  Dutch  colonies 
have  stable  governments,  a  part  of  them 
at  least,  languages  more  familiar  to  us 
than  Spanish,  and  a  stable  currency  and 
good  banking  and  credit  facilities,  such 
institutions  as  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
and  the  Colonial  Bank  of  London  having 
brandies  in  all  the  cok>nies.  Moreover, 
almost  all  the  markets  are  reached  by 
rail  or  water,  and  mule  train  and  ox  cart 
transportation  does  not  have  to  be  reck- 
oned with. 

Although  the  mother  countries  are  at 
war  these  French  and  English  West  In- 
dies, the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  Guiana 
colonies  have  greatly  benefited,  and  have 
become  better  markets,  while  the  depend- 
endes  of  neutral  Holland  and  Demnark 
have  been  uijured. 
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Previous  to  the  war  the  Danish  islands, 
especially  St.  Thomas,  were  largely  depHjnd- 
ent  for  their  prosperity  upon  the  German 
coaling  station  and  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  while  the  bulk  of  trade  of  the  Dutch 
colonies  was  with  Germany.  The  British 
and  French  islands  and  British  Guiana,  on 
the  other  hand,  relied  largely  upon  the 
British  Royal  Mail  and  French  ships,  and 
much  of  their  trade  was  with  Europe. 
Many  of  the  products  of  the  West  Indies 
couki  not  compete  with  the  same  articles 
from  the  East  Indies  and  other  tropical 
countries.  1  he  low  price  of  German  beet 
sugar  left  little  profit  in  growing  cane,  and 
the  demand  for  lime  juice  and  other  com- 
modities was  small. 

With  the  interning  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  ships,  the  closing  of  the  coaling 
station,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Royal  Mail 
service  and  many  of  the  French  trans- 
Atlantic  boats,  practically  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  islands  and  of  Guiana  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  ships  plying  to  and 
from  the  United  States.  The  German 
markets  were  cut  off  and  the  seizure 
<rf  Dutch  cargoes  and  mails  caused  great 
losses  to  the  Dutch  colonies.  Hut  the 
difficultv  (if  bringing  cargoes  throujih  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Mediterranean  raised 
Oriental  freights  to  prohibitive  figures  and 
cut  off  the  United  States  from  Far  Eastern 
products  which  formerly  competed  with 
the  same  products  from  the  West  Indies. 

So,  too,  the  practical  elimination  of  beet 
sugar  caused  an  enormous  rise  in  cane 
sugar  and  the  demand  for  lime  juice, 
rubber,  balata,  hardwoods,  and  other 
comuKjdities  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  As  a  result  the  West  Indian 
planters  became  prosperous  beyond  their 
wildest  dreams.  Estates  and  mills,  which 
were  bankrupt  and  abandoned  a  few  years 
ago,  are  now  prosperous;  lime  juice,  which 
was  con>idcrcd  ver\'  profitable  at  approx- 
imately J^75  per  hogshead,  now  brings 
from  $150  to  I200;  nutmegs,  formeriy 
scarcely  worth  the  cost  of  gathering  and 
freight,  are  now  extremely  profitable; 
cocoa  and  cocoanuts  have  reached  high- 
water  mark;  timbers,  never  before  in  de- 
mand, are  being  cut  and  shipped  for  rifle- 
stocks  and  gun-carriages,  and  many  minor 
products  and  countless  resources,  such  as 


dyewoods,  medicinal  plants,  tan-bark,  and 
minerals  are  being  exploited  and  shipped. 

With  increased  prosperity  came  in- 
creased demands  for  manufactures  and 
supplies  from  the  north,  and  those  export- 
ers who  are  alive  to  the  situation  and  the 
few  steamship  lines  which  run  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Guiana  are  taking  American 
goods  to  the  people,  who  are  growing  rich 
selling  their  products  to  us.  Every  ship  is 
loaded  to  capacity,  freights  are  high,  and 
yet  the  people  are  clamoring  for  more  mer- 
chandise, more  ships,  and  better  service. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  MAGAZINES  ^ 

UNDER  the  title.  "One  of  the  Evils  I 
of  War,"  our  national  humorous 
weekly,  Li/e,  recently  printed  the 
following  in  serious  vein: 

In  face  of  the  scarcity  of  paper  and  the  high 
cost  of  manufacturing  supplies,  caused  by  war 
conditions  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  labor  in  all  industries,  Life  fmds  itself  compelled 
to  take  a  revolutmnary  step  in  a  business  way. 

This  is.  to  withdraw  from  newsdealers  the 
pri\  ikgc  of  returning  unsold  copies. 

Please  bear  with  us  a  moment  while  we 
I  \  plain  to  you  what  this  return  privilege 
means  to  you,  to  US,  to  the  newsde^er,  ud 
to  the  entire  American  public. 

it  is  an  evil  which  has  grown  up  through  in- 
tense competition  among  publishers,  fostered 
b\  the  unwillingness  of  Americans  to  endure 
the  slightest  inconvenience  in  buying  their 
periodicals. 

In  practice  it  means  that  publishers  annuaOy 

print  millions  of  absolutely  wasted  copies  of 
their  periodicals.  These  copies  are  supplied 
to  the  newsdealer  so  that  no  possible  purchaser 
shall  ask  for  the  publication  and  find  that  the 
newsdealer  has  sold  out  his  supply. 

The  newsdealer  is  a  retail  merchant,  ofteo 
doing  budness  on  small  capital.  He  camxit 
affoi^  to  take  chances.  Therefore  he  wil 
order  no  more  copies  of  a  non>retumable 
publication  than  he  is  sure  to  sell. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  newsdealer  wno 
is  sure  of  a  weekly  sale  of  three  copies  of  Life. 
Under  the  return  privilege,  he  will  order  weekly 
five  copies,  so  that  he  will  have  extra  copies  to 
supply  chance  customers.  If  he  sells  one  or 
both  of  them,  he  has  made  the  profit  on  those 
sales.  If  he  does  not  sell  them,  he  returns 
them  to  the  publisher,  who  loses  not  only  the 
manufacturing  cost  of  the  unsold  copies,  but 
also  the  cost  of  delivering  them  to  the  news- 
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dealer  and  bringing  them  back.  The  unsold 
copies  become  simply  spoiled  paper  and  an 
enormous  and  constant  waste  of  valuable 
material  becoming  more  scarce  each  day. 

The  aggregate  of  copies  returned  to  pub- 
lishers runs  annually  into  the  millions.  It 
means  a  tremendous  loss  of  labor  and  material. 
Counted  in  terms  of  trees  a»isiimed  in  making 
wood-pulp  for  paper,  it  means  the  wanton 
destruction  of  whole  forests.  In  other  ma- 
terials and  human  labor  it  means  a  useless 
waste  of  great  sums  of  money.  It  b  the 
result  of  a  trade  condition  as  unintelligent  as 
It  is  wasteful.  It  is  peculiarly  an  American 
extravagance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  newsdealer,  if  he  is 
not  permitted  to  return  unsold  copies,  will 
not  order,  except  in  rare  cases,  any  more 
copies  than  he  is  sure  of  selling.  He  is  not  to 
be  blamed.  He  is  not  a  gambler.  One  unsold 
copy  means  wiping  out  the  small  profit  on 
those  he  does  sell.  He  is  not  going  to  chance 
a  loss  to  help  the  publisher  or  to  please  the 
occasional  and  erratic  customer. 

You  can  help  us  and  other  publications  with 
very  little  effort  on  your  part  and  in  any  one  of 
several  ways.  If  your  help  is  not  promptly 
forthcoming,  it  means  that  verv  shortly  readers 
will  have  to  pay  a  considerably  higher  price 
for  their  periodical  literature. 

Frankly,  we  need  your  help  in  this  emergency, 
and  we  confidently  believe  that  we  can  rely 
upon  the  loyalty  of  the  readers  of  Lije,  who 
kiiow  the  paper  and  approve  of  the  Ameri- 
canism it  stands  for. 

GIVE  YOUR  NEWSDEALER  A  8TAMDIN6 
OKOBR  FOR  LIFE 

If  you  ask  for  Life  at  a  news-stand  and  it 
is  not  in  stock,  ask  to  have  the  copy  ordered  jor 
you.  This  means,  as  a  rule,  a  delay  of  only  a 
few  hours,  and  in  most  cases  the  dealer  will 
be  glad  to  deliver  it  at  your  address. 

If  you  are  changing  your  abode  for  the  sum- 
mer, notify  the  local  iteitf  promptly  thai  you 
want  Lije  every  week. 

Should  the  dealer,  for  any  reason,  not  be 
able  or  willing  to  supply  you  promptly  and 
regulaily,  send  us  an  annual  subscription. 
Life  will  come  to  you  regularly,  on  time,  and 
you  may  change  the  address  as  often  as  you 
tike. 

All  mapazines  in  this  country  have  to 
look  upon  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  paper,  in 
some  cases  as  high  as  loo  per  cent.,  a 
rise  in  the  cost  of  ink,  and  a  rise  in  all 
printing  and  binding  costs. 

There  are  only  two  fundamental  ways 


for  the  magazines  to  meet  this  situation: 
get  more  money  or  spend  less.  The 
publishers  of  the  World's  Work  do  not 
wish  to  raise  its  subscription  price,  if  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  it.  They  are  equally 
opposed  to  spending  less  on  the  editorial 
or  manufacturing  costs  of  the  magazine, 
which  would  mean  making  a  periodical 
of  less  interesting  material  or  less  well 
printed.  The  only  solution  that  remains 
is  to  reduce  the  expense  of  selling  the 
magazine.  Life  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
refusing  to  allow  the  newsdealers  to  re- 
turn unsold  copies.  That  will  accomplish 
a  great  saving  in  that  part  of  a  magazine's 
circulation  which  is  distributed  on  the 
news-stands.  It  does  not  affect  that 
part  of  the  circulation  which  goes  by  mail 
to  yearly  subscribers.  There  is  an  equally 
great  waste  there.  It  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  World's  Work.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  the  World's 
Work's  yearl\'  subscribers  renew  their 
subscriptions  each  year.  But  not  a  very 
large  part  of  these  renew  on  the  first 
notice  of  the  expiration  of  their  sub- 
scription. Some  wait  for  a  second  letter, 
others  for  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the 
fifth,  sixth,  or  even  seventh  circulars  have 
reached  them.  And  as  in  response  to 
each  circular  a  certain  number  cheerfully 
respond,  it  sometimes  seems  that  if  this 
process  were  kept  up  almost  ail  the  old 
subscribers  might  be  got  back,  except 
those  who  die  or  move  away.  But  the 
sending  of  circulars,  renewal  notices,  and 
the  like  is  one  of  the  greatest  costs  of 
publishing  a  magazine.  If  every  sub- 
scriber who  does  now  renew  his  subscrip- 
tion renewed  it  on  first  notice  of  its  ex- 
piration, the  magazines  would  save  many 
millions  of  dollars  yeariy  in  paper,  ink, 
and  stamps.  The  public  would  be  saved 
from  at  least  a  part  of  the  present  flfxxi 
of  circulars  that  fill  the  mails,  and  besides 
this  they  would  have  enabled  the  maga- 
zines to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  with* 
out  passing  it  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
— the  public.  There  is  sufficient  rarity 
in  the  spectacle  of  a  producer  trying  to 
meet  rising  costs  without  passing  them  on 
to  the  consumer  that  the  plan  should 
appeal  to  you,  gentle  reader,  for  its 
novelty  if  for  no  other  reason,  inciden- 
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tally,  also,  an  early  subscription  to  other 
magazines  will  help  them  just  as  an  early 
subscription  will  help  the  World's  Work 
whether  or  not  they  suggest  it. 


THE  BOONEVILLE  AND  SUNDANCE 
SYSTEM 

THREE  years  ago  Congress,  passing 
the  most  extravagant  public  build- 
ing bill  in  American  history,  salved 
its  conscience  by  adopting  a  revolutionary 
rule  which  should  govern  such  enterprises 
in  the  future.  This  provided  that  no 
town  which  had  annual  postal  receipts  of 
less  than  $10,000  should  have  any  Gov- 
ernment-built post  office  building  at  all. 
It  was  true  that  our  lawmakers  included 
in  the  veiy  bill  which  contained  this 
prohibition  appropriations  for  buildings 
in  many  places  which  did  not  meet  this 
requirement.  This  new  rule,  however, 
was  to  apply  strictly  to  the  future. 

In  view  of  this  promised  reform,  the  build- 
ing bills  introduced  in  the  present  Congress 
have  a  particular  interest.  Although  Pres- 
ident Wihon  has  taken  a  stand  against 
any  omnibus  building  bill  this  session — 
indeed,  there  have  been  unofficial  intima- 
tions that  he  will  veto  any  such  measure,  if 
it  is  passed — bills  appropriating  about 
$100,000,000  for  architectural  monuments 
throughout  the  United  States  have  al- 
ready been  introduced.  And  scores  of 
them  violate  the  prohibiti<Mi  already  re- 
ferred to!  The  fact  that  a  previous  Con- 
gress placed  a  veto  upon  places  with  postal 
receipts  of  less  than  $10,000  has  not  dis- 
couraged the  present  group  of  lawmakers. 
Doubtless,  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  will 
be  perfectly  willing  to  bind  all  future  Con- 
gresses against  extravagances  of  this  kind, 
just  as  the  Sixty-third  attempted  to 
hamstring  its  dforts;  first,  however,  their 
favorite  little  communities  must  be  "rec- 
ognized." 

This  new  sheaf  of  building  bills  certainly 
presents  an  interesting  study.  It  is  to 
be  commended  to  all  students  of  demo- 
cratic progress.  The  historian  of  Amer- 
ican institutions,  writing  a  thousand  years 
from  now  and  having  only  these  building 
bills  before  him,  could  frame  a  pretty  clear 
picture  of  the  American  Congress  and  the 


motives  which  regulate  its  action.  Had 
Gibbon  only  had  a  few  vestigia  of  the 
Roman  Empire  such  as  these  in  his 
possession,  what  light  they  would  have 
shed  upon  his  problem!  Seen  in  their 
bare  outlines,  these  bills  are  a  mass  of 
dull,  uninviting  facts;  sympathetically 
interpr^ed  in  their  human  intimations, 
they  portray  a  cupidity,  a  localism,  an 
absence  of  patriotism,  and  all  other  quali' 
ties  that  tend  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
State.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  fact  that 
sheds  more  light  upon  our  lawmaking 
body  than  a  dozen  volumes  of  dissertation 
could  furnish.  The  town  of  Booneville, 
in  Kentucky,  has  annual  post  office  re- 
ceipts of  §829.  A  long  way  this  from  the 
$10,000  limitation  of  the  law!  In  1900, 
Booneville  had  a  population  of  251  souls. 
In  1910,  it  had  a  population  of  336. 
Booneville's  population,  small  as  it  is, 
is  decreasing.  Vet  Representative  Lang- 
ley  has  introduced  a  bill  appropriating 
97$,ooo  to  put  up  a  Federal  building  in  this 
town.  The  metropolis  known  as  McKee, 
also  in  Kentucky,  has  post  office  receipts 
of  $526  a  year.  It  had  a  population  of 
106  in  1900;  in  1910  it  had  146;  evidently 
McKee  is,  as  Congressmen  usually  put  it, 
a  "growing  town."  Congressman  Lang- 
ley  wants  to  spend  $75,000  on  a  public 
building  here.  Sundance,  in  Wyoming, 
had  a  population  of  515  in  1890.  In 
1900  this  had  dropped  to  294.  In  1910, 
poor  Sundance  had  suffered  another  de- 
clension to  281.  At  this  rate,  this  gaily 
named  little  village  will  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  another  decade 
or  two.  But  G>ngressman  Mondell  is 
determined  that  before  Sundance  vanishes 
it  shall  have  a  post  office  all  its  own.  He 
put  in  a  bill  to  adorn  this  diminishing 
community  with  a  Government  building 
costing  $75,000. 

The  Sundance-Booneville  system  of 
extracting  money  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, applied  to  the  public  building  bill, 
means  a  waste  of  money  and  a  corruption 
of  public  morals;  applied  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  the  Post  Office— throughout  the 
Government  service — it  means  a  corroding 
inefficiency  and  selfishness  that  endangers 
the  success  of  our  great  experiment  in 
democratic  government. 
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MR.  HUMPHREY  AND  THE 
SEATTLE  POST  OFFICE  SITE 

IN  AN  article  in  the  World's  Work  for 
February,  on  "The  Pork  in  Public  Build- 
ings/' it  was  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment bought  a  site  for  a  building  at  Seattle 
on  the  recommendation  of  Congressman 
Will  E.  Humphrey  which  has  since  had  to 
be  offered  for  sale.  Congressman  Hum- 
phrey says  that  he  never  recommended  the 
site  as  a  suitable  one  and  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  its  selection.  An  ex- 
amination shows  that  the  official  records 
bear  out  this  statement  of  Mr.  Humphrey. 
He  did  recommend  that  the  purchase  of 
this  site  be  expedited  after  it  had  been 
selected  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
This  he  feels  was  a  justifiable  and  proper 
action  on  his  part. 

The  article  quoted  says  also  that  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Newton 
used  the  word  "swindled"  concerning  this 
site.   Mr.  Newton  telegraphed  Mr.  Hum- 


phrey: "We  charge  no  one  with  swindle, 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves." 

The  Secretary  of  the  I  reasury  in  his  re- 
port says  the  site  is  unavailable,  but 
whether  it  is  or  not  the  selection  of  it  does 
not  reflect  on  Congressman  Humphrey  as 
the  record  shows  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  its  selection.  In  justice  and  fairness 
to  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  World's  Work  is 
pleased  to  make  these  statements. 

Where  the  WotLD's  Wokk  differs  from 
Mr.  Humphrey  is  in  the  usefulne^  and 
propriety  of  members  of  Congress  urging 
the  Government  to  spend  money  in  their 
districts.  The  present  practice  in  Congress 
"justifies"  this,  but  there  ate  few  thought- 
ful people  who  do  not  recognize  it  as  a 
serious  weakness  of  our  political  system. 

The  effort  of  the  series  of  Pork  Barrel 
articles  has  been  to  show  that  it  was  be> 
littling  to  the  abilities  of  Congress  and 
against  the  public  interest  for  Congressmen 
to  spend  their  time  getting  money  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  their  districts. 


THE  MARKETABILITY  OF  LONG- 
TERM  BONDS 

Every  numih  the  World's  Work  pttbUshes  in  ibis  part  of  the  magaiim  an  ariiele  on 
ixperiences  wifb  inoesiiiieiUs  and  lessons  to  he  drawn  tber^om. 


A  T  A  TIME  like  the  present  it  is 
#%      plain  that  whoever  invented 

/  \     the  theory  which  emphasizes 
/     %     the  disadvantages  of  principal 
repayment  in  connecti(jn  with 
the  employment  of  money  for  income  be- 
came responsiblefora  heapof  dissatisfaction 
in  the  investment  world. 

Yet  the  theory  is  fundamentally  sound. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  genuine  misfortune 
if  it  did  not  continue  as  it  has  for  genera- 
tions in  Europe,  and  for  a  good  many  years 
in  this  country,  to  govern  the  bulk  of  the 
buying  of  the  true  investment  class.  The 
trouble  is  not  only  that  the  theory  has 
been  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  abuse,  but 
that  its  honest  advocates  have  too  fre- 
quently been  derelict  in  pointing  out  its 
natural  limitations. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  dis- 


satisfaction that  commonly  arises  from  the 
abuse  of  the  theory,  the  editor  of  this  de- 
partment recalls  an  incident  that  was  re- 
lated to  him  about  a  year  ago  by  the  head 
of  one  of  the  large  investment  banking 
houses  in  New  York. 

A  woman  had  called  at  the  banker's 
office  one  day  bearing  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  a  fellow  member  of  his  club.  Her 
mission  was  to  enlist  his  services  in  dispos- 
ing of  a  small  block  of  bonds  which,  she 
said,  comprised  practically  the  entire 
estate  with  which  she  had  been  left  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband  a  short  time  pre- 
viously. She  explained  that  she  disliked 
to  disturb  the  investment  but  that  there 
was  ho  other  way  to  meet  an  extremely 
pressing  need  for  ready  cash. 

The  bonds  she  had  proved  to  be  part  of  a 
small  first  mortgage  industrial  issue  of 
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which  the  banker  admitted  he  had  never 
heard.  A  few  questbns  brought  out  the 
fact  that  before  seeking  the  tenker^s  ser- 
vices the  woman  had  applied  for  her  money 
to  the  issuing  company  itself,  which  had 
sold  the  bonds  direct  without  any  intermed- 
iary banking  machinery.  Her  application, 
however,  had  elicited  only  the  curt  reply 
that  the  company  could  not  recognize  any 
obligation  to  take  up  the  bonds  before 
maturity,  and  that  although  it  would  like 
to  be  accommodating,  it  had  unfortunately 
no  funds  available  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  eiqierienced  banker  scented  trouble, 
despite  the  assurance  he  was  given  that  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  had  always  been 
promptly  met.  He  surprised  his  caller  not 
so  much  by  informing  her  that  it  might 
take  him  several  days  to  effect  the  sale  of 
the  bonds  as  by  asking  her  to  name  the 
lowest  price  she  felt  she  could  accept.  Her 
reply  was  that  the  investment  had  been 
made  with  the  understanding  that  it  was 
of  the  quiet,  non-fluctuating  class,  immune 
from  the  influences  which  caused  the  ups 
and  downs  of  prices  in  the  Wall  Street 
market;  that  par  had  been  paid  for  the 
bonds;  and  that,  therefore,  par  was  the 
price  she  naturally  expected  to  receive. 

A  few  days  after  this  interview  the 
woman  called  again  upon  the  hanker,  only 
to  be  informed  that  the  most  painstaking 
inquiry  had  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
only  one  broker  who  was  willing  to  bid  for 
the  bonds  at  all.  And  his  best  price  was 
70!  This  time  she  went  away  with  the 
bonds  in  her  possession  at  the  end  of  an  un- 
comfortable half-hour  for  the  banker,  dur- 
ing which  he  endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to 
explain  the  situation  to  her  and  to  allay  the 
indignation  to  which  she  had  given  expres- 
sion. A  similar  interview  followed  that 
evening  at  the  club  between  the  banker  and 
the  "mutual  friend,"  who  had  heard  the 
story  of  the  attempted  sacrifice^  but  who 
was  the  more  easily  convinced  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  misunderstanding  over  the  ef- 
fort to  sell  the  "quiet,  non-fluctuating" 
bonds  in  question  was  that  they  were 
highly  typical  representatives  of  a  class  of 
securities  known  as  "unmarketable"  and, 
therefore, worth  no  more,  no  less,  than  their 
possessor  could  get  for  them. 

As  it  turned  out,  when  the  banker  was 


again  appealed  to  to  turn  the  bonds  into 
cash,  he  found  that  the  broker's  bid  of  70 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  to  meet  the  ur- 
gent necessities  of  the  case  he  had  event- 
ually to  put  the  bonds  up  at  auction,  where 
they  were  "knocked  down"  at  65. 

Nor  was  the  cost  of  the  expenence  with 
this  investment  unduly  large  in  comparison 
with  that  of  similar  experiences,  amstantly 
being  recorded  by  people  who  fail  to  com- 
prehend that  in  buying  bonds  they  are 
lending  their  money;  and  that  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction 
happen  to  be,  common  sense  and  business 
prudence  should  dictate  that  the  ability  to 
assign,  sell,  or  in  some  way  convey  the 
security  for  a  reasonable  compensation 
ought  to  increase  almost  in  direct  propor- 
tkm  to  the  term  or  duration  of  the  k>an. 

A   LONG-TIMH  INVF3STMKNT 

A  somewhat  picturesque  illustration  of 
the  kind  of  dissatisfaction  arising  from 
neglect  to  take  fully  into  account  the 
natural  limitations  of  the  theory  in  point  is 
aflPorded  by  the  following  letter  written 
to  the  World's  Work  by  a  professional 
man  living  in  a  large  city  in  Michigan: 

I  own  Si 0,000  par  value  West  Shore  4's 
maturing  in  the  year  2,300-and-something. 
They  are  now  quoted  at  87I  to  88|.  I  have 
become  so  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  low 
return  on  this  investment  (having  bought  the 
bonds  years  ago)  while  all  my  acquaintances 
have  grown  wealthy  investing  in  motor  and  war 
stocks,  that  I  have  .  .  .  become  a  strong 
believer  in  "nothing  ventured  nothing  gained." 

If  you  can  give  me  any  assurance  of  the  Uke* 
lihood  of  these  bonds  getting  back  to  par  in  a 
couple  of  years  I  would  be  glad  to  hold  on  to 
them,  so  that  1  could  get  out  without  too  much 
loss.  !  paid  much  more  than  par  for  them  and 
they  are  now  within  two  points  of  their  low 
mark,  which  was  in  the  autumn  of  iqM    .  . 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  sell  now  and  in  a  year, 
possibly,  reinvest  my  shrunken  capital  in  some- 
thing that  has  possibilities  of  an  advance,  or  at 
least  affords  a  reasonable  interest  return? 

1  suppose  the  bonds  are  perfectly  safe  as  far 
as  their  payment  is  concerned,  but  there  is  no 
immediate  safety  of  principal.  And  in  the  year 
2,300-and-something,  when  the  bonds  mature,  I 
shall  not  be  bothering  my  head  about  what  hap- 
pens to  them. 

In  many  respects  this  is  an  extreme  case. 
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Yet  on  the  whole  it  is  fairiy  typical.  It  is» 
after  all,  of  less  significance  that  this  in- 
vestor's dissatisfaction  was  apparently 
born  of  a  desire  to  engage  in  the  perilous 
pursuit  of  profits  in  the  speculative  market 
than  that  his  income  return  of  less  than  4 
per  cent,  is  so  inadequate  to  present-day 
requirements.  Nor  does  it  alter  con- 
clusions materially  that  the  bonds  he  holds 
happen  to  be  for  every  practical  purpose 
of  the  inedeemable  kind.  There  are  a 
great  many  others  of  similar  investment 
quality  (especially  in  the  railroad  category) 
having  but  40.  or  $0,  or  60  years  to  run 
whose  market  history  has  been  such  as  to 
cause  their  holders  likewise  to  chaff  under 
the  yoke  of  allegiance  to  safety  and  a  rate 
of  income  whose  "reasonableness"  is  of 
legendary  times. 

But  there  are  indications  that  cases  like 
these  will  be  less  frequently  found  in  the 
coming  generation  of  investors.  People 
are  taking  more  interest  nowadays  in  the 


problem  of  making  investment  personal; 

and  incidentally  they  are  learning  to 
accept  with  proper  reservation  the  old 
caution  against  concerning  themselves 
with  the  question  of  the  return  of  their 
money,  lest  they  be  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  reinvesting  at  a  thne  when 
equally  satisfactory  terms  were  impossible 
to  obtain  on  adequate  security.  They  are 
compelling  every  year  among  their  rep- 
resentative bankers  more  practical  reoog- 
nition  of  their  growing  understanding  ioS 
the  things  that  cause  the  important  changes 
in  investment  conditions.  Of  this  the 
most  recent  evidence  is  found  in  the 
bankers'  advocacy  of  a  return  to  the  sink* 
ing  fund  idea  of  paying  railroad  debts. 
Here  is  recognition  of  the  responsibility 
to  maintain  in  the  predominating  class  of 
income  investments  a  market  that  shall 
conform  to  the  more  exacting  standards  of 
the  modem,  though  none  the  less  conserva* 
tive,  income  investor. 


THE  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  OF  DEFENSE 

MOW  THE  COMMHRCIAI.    AND    TRADE    ORCANIZATIONS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES  HAVB 
PROVED    THEIR    PATRIOTISM — AN     EMPHATIC    DENIAL    OF  THE  LOW  ESTIMATE 
PLACED  BY  CONGRESS  UPON  THE  UNSELFISHNESS  AND  THE  CITIZENSHIP 
OF  THE  PEOPLE— BUSINESS  MEN  WILLING  TO  PAY  FOR  DEFENSE 


BY 

BASIL  MILES 

(SBCUTAKY  OF  THE  COtOOmS  ON  NATIONAL  MUXNU  OF  TBE  CHAMBCS  OF  OOlUXKCe  Of  THE  ONITEO  STATES) 


WHAT  can  a  democracy 
do  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  mod- 
em times?  The  Euro- 
pean war  has  precip- 
itated this  issue,  Eif^hteen  months  ago 
some  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  had  begun 
to  emerge  in  tangible  shape.  Above  them 
all  loomed  the  lightning-bolt  example  of 
German  efficiency.  This  was  prepared 
efficiency,  the  result  of  years  of  untellable 
patience  in  applying  Carlyle's  definition 
of  genius,  as  "an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains."  But  since  then  we  have  seen  the 
effectiveness  of  patriotism  in  France  and 
the  underestimated  accomplishment  of 


compromise  and  tenacity  of  purpose  in 
England  and  her  colonies.  Finally  there 
is  now  appearing,  it  would  seem,  the 
capacity  of  mere  momentum  in  Russia. 
Two  of  these  examples  are  furnished  by 
democracies;  hut  they  are  not  examples 
of  preparedness.  Thev  are  heroic  re- 
sponses to  the  trumpet  call  of  national  life. 

Now  the  great  outstanding  question 
vdiich  confronts  us  is  whether  the  United 
States  cnn,  in  this  crisis  of  its  history, 
contribute  an  example  of  awakening  re- 
sponse to  the  prime  necessity  of  national 
capacity.  For  more  than  a  year  the 
movement  for  national  defense  has  been 
gathering  weight  and  speed.  The  Gov- 
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ernment  would  seem  to  have  lagged  be- 
hind. The  army  of  the  United  States 
and  its  reserves  remains  small  and  the 
appropriations  now  before  Congress  seem 
inadequate  for  the  coiisiderable  increases 
which  have  been  authorized  by  law.  A 
big  building  programme  is  laid  out  for 
the  Navy,  but  its  development  lies  in  the 
lap  of  succeeding  Congresses. 

However,  to  see  the  picture  in  perspec- 
tive, it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
American  people  have  created  vast  in- 
dustries and  invented  devices  to  make 
them  more  effective  than  any  others. 
They  have  founded  and  built  cities,  set- 
tled wide  plains  and  valleys,  and  connected 
them  with  lines  of  well  mann  t  1  railroads. 
In  a  few  short  years,  as  the  life  of  a  nation 
goes,  thev  have  gone  well  on  the  road 
toward  developing  the  resources  of  a 
continent.  In  varied  lines  of  industry 
and  enterprise,  whether  as  individuals  or 
as  OMnbinations  and  groups,  they  have 
shown  a  signal  capacity  for  organization 
and  administration.  The  question  is, 
how  can  these  patent  talents  and  capacities 
be  turned  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Nation?  The  potential  capacity  of  the 
United  States  for  self-defense  equals  if 
it  does  not  exceed  that  of  any  other 
nation.  It  is  admitted,  almost  without 
remark,  that  we  have  something  like  60 
per  cent,  of  the  tools  of  industry  of  the 
world.  We  have  a  population  of  one 
hundred  millions.  We  have  vast  reser- 
voirs of  wealth  which  we  have  only  begun 
to  tap.  In  other  words,  we  have  the 
greatest  power  of  insurance  for  peace 
possessed  by  any  nation;  but  much  of  it  is 
lyiny  fallow  and  the  rest  unseen.  How 
can  It  be  developed? 

The  question  has  been  answered  from 
many  sides,  but  from  none  more  conclu- 
sively and  sanely  than  from  the  business 
men.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  a  federation  which  is 
typically  American.  1  ts  members — located 
in  every  state  of  the  Union— are  self- 
supporting  bodies  of  business  men  with 
a  stake  in  the  country  and  a  sound 
apyirecialicjn  of  practical  problems.  They 
have  to  pay  a  large  share  of  the  bills  of 
government  and  administration.  Their 
every-day  life  leads  them  to  a  natural 


and  careful  analysis  of  the  cost  of  ways 

and  means.  They  began  to  study  the 
question  of  national  defense  last  February. 
They  prepared  to  vote  on  preparedness 
and  to  come  to  a  dedsion  which  URcnild 
be  based  on  adequate  consideration  of 
the  issues  at  stake  and  of  the  means  to 
make  them  effective.  The  machinery 
they  used  was  that  of  the  referendum,  a 
vote  by  the  entire  membership  of  this 
organization  of  associations  of  business 
men»  of  which  the  total  personnel  is  very 
much  in  excess  of  300,000.  The  balloting 
lasted  forty-five  days  and  closed  on  May 
23d.  Here  is  an  analysis  of  the  result. 
Each  organization  had  from  one  to  ten 
votes,  according  to  its  size: 


THE  VOTE  ON  NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 

AOAl 

For  general  preparedness 

970 

8 

For  a  Council  of  National  De- 

fense   

91a 

46 

For  a  Staff  of  Industrial  Mobil- 

925 

47 

For  an  adequate  Navy  .  . 

10 

For  a  General  Staff  of  the  Navy 

946 

For   a    Regular   Army  with 

trained  reserves  such  as 

recommended  by  the  Gen* 

cral  Staff  or  Council  of 

National  Defense  when  es- 
tablished ....  946  31 
For  universal  military  training  889  56 
For  prearrangcment  with  pri- 
vate companies  for  war 

supplies  940  26 

For  reserve  supplies  of  war 

material  9)$  29 

For  additional  commissioned 

and     non  -  commissioned 

officers  of    the  Regular 

Army    and     a  properly 

trained   OfTicers'  Reserve 

Corps  960  9 

Public  opinion  is  frequently  difficult  to 
analyze.  But  when  359  commercial  and 
trade  organizations  in  forty-three  states 
have  come  out  solidly  and  by  an  over- 
whelming  vote  ranging  from  120  to  i  to  a 
minimum  of  1 5  to  1  for  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations which  embody  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  defense,  there  is  at  last 
solid  ground  to  stand  upon.  Not  only 
the  Pacific  Coast  with  its  oriental  problems 
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and  the  New  England  and  Atlantic  states 
with  the  shock  of  the  EuropK^an  war  within 
sense  of  touch,  but  also  states  so  widely 
separated  as  Louisiana,  North  Dakota, 
Kansas.  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Ohio.  Texas, 
and  West  Virginia  have  registered  the 
considered  opinion  of  an  active  element 
of  their  responsible  citizens  in  favor  of  a 
system  of  defense  which  shall  be  nation- 
wide and  call  equally  upon  every  man 
alike  for  service  to  the  country. 

Business  men  have  come  out  squarely 
for  universal  training.  They  are  equally 
decided  about  a  bigger  and  adequate  army 
which,  with  its  trained  reserves,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  peace-time  military  duty 
of  the  United  States,  furnish  garrisons 
for  our  oversea  possessions  and  harbor 
defenses,  take  the  first  shock  of  war,  and 
be  the  training  school  for  oflioers  of  the 
higher  ranks.  They  want  a  navy  which 
will  not  only  restore  the  United  States  at 
least  to  its  former  position  of  second  naval 
Power  in  the  Atlantic,  but  afford  a  surplus 
naval  force  in  the  Pacific  sufficient  to 
insure  the  command  of  its  coasts,  its 
possessions,  and  its  trade  routes,  and  to 
protect  the  Canal  Zone  and  adjacent 
territory.  This  is  about  as  much  as 
saying  that  business  men  think  the 
United  States  ought  not  only  to  have  a 
fleet  second  in  the  Atlantic  but  at  the 
same  time  to  have  another  and  separate 
fleet  first  in  the  Pacific. 

FOR    A    COUNCIL    OF    NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Many  of  us  believe  that  a  certain  amount 
of  lost  motion  takes  place  in  our  depart- 
mental system  of  ^vemment  through 
lack  of  codrdination.  Business  men  have 
therefore  urized  the  Cieation  of  a  body  in 
the  nature  of  a  Council  of  National  De- 
fense which  shall  coordinate  and  plan 
continuing  policies  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  advise  the  President  and  Con- 
gress and,  at  the  same  time,  head  in  and 
systematize  the  military  and  naval  re- 
sources of  the  country  with  its  tremendous 
economic  resources  and  place  them  all  in 
perspective,  viewed  as  a  working  whole. 
War  has  been  a  recurring  phase  of  inter- 
national relations,  and  as  yet  there  is  no 
clear  indication  that  it  will  cease  to  be  so. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  military  policies 


of  nations  in  the  past  have  necessarily 
become  an  element  in  their  international 
policies.  It  has  been  too  little  appreciated 
that  any  sound  solution  of  our  military 
problems  must  presuppose  a  knowledge 
and  definition  of  our  foreign  as  well  as 
our  domestic  problems.  To-day  the  or- 
ganization of  the  land  and  sea  forces  of 
the  United  States  implies  also  the  or- 
ganization and  mobilization  of  its  indus* 
trial,  financial,  and  all  other  national  re- 
sources. Such  an  undertaking  needs  a 
unit  of  advice  and  plan;  this  a  Council  of 
National  Defense  would  supply. 

UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 

The  defense  plan  of  the  business  men 
of  the  country  does  not  stop  here.  They 
have  realized  that  no  system  of  national 
defense  can  be  sound  unless  it  insures  the 
colossal  potential  resources  of  the  United 
States  being  made  available  for  the 
supply  and  support  of  its  military  forces. 
They  have  realized  that  for  every  num  on 
the  firing  line  or  at  sea  there  must  be  others 
effectively  organized  for  support  and 
supply  at  home.  They  have  consequently 
reached  the  conviction  that  although 
democracy  certainly  has  its  problems,  a 
smooth  working  solution  (rf  them  is 
found  in  equal  obligations  on  the  part 
of  all  citizens.  We  do  not  have  voluntary 
taxes;  why  should  we  have  voluntary 
defense?  If  it  were  left  to  the  spirit  oif 
America  to  pay  taxes  without  the  com- 
pelling machinery  of  government,  there 
are  few  who  believe  that  there  would  be 
very  much  revenue  collected.  We  have 
proved  time  and  again  that  the  volunteer 
s>rstem  is  not  an  adequate  method  of 
raising  large  armies  quickly  and  cheaply. 
The  plan  endorsed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  advances 
quite  squarely  the  belief  that  every  free 
man  in  a  free  democracy  must  not  only 
be  willing  to  defend  his  country  but  also 
must  be  able  to  do  so.  The  answer  is 
universal  military  training. 

Ihis  conclusion  did  not  have  to  be 
worked  out.  It  already  had  taken  per- 
fectly definite  shape  in  the  minds  of  the 
special  committee  which  prepared  the 
report  and  recommendations  on  which 
the  referendum  was  based.    It  seems  to 
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have  been  equally  clear  in  the  minds  of 
the  business  men  all  over  the  country  to 
whom  the  referendum  was  finally  sub- 
mitted. To  them  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  military  organization, 
together  with  its  industrial  and  economic 
complement,  in  a  great  democracy  such 
as  ours  which  will  be  either  desirable  or 
safe,  much  less  adequate,  unless  it  lays 
down  for  all  time  the  principle  that  equal 
rights  mean  equal  obligations. 

The  question  as  it  actually  stood  on  the 
ballot  contains  these  passages: 

"Recognizing  the  military  obligation 
equally  with  the  civic  obligation  as  a 
fundamental  duty  of  democratic  citizen- 
ship in  a  republic,  and  to  establish  a  system 
which  will  affect  ever\  man  alike,"  it  is 
recommended  "  that  universal  military 
training  be  adopted  as  a  fundamental 
democratic  principle  of  our  military  policy 
and  be  enforced  by  law  to  furnish  adequate 
land,  sea,  and  industrial  forces  in  peace 
and  war."  Business  men  have  appre- 
ciated what  others  apparently  have  not, 
namely,  that  war  is  the  most  serious 
business  in  the  world.  To-day  war  not 
only  requires  trained  intelligence  and 
discipline  on  the  part  of  individual  men 
to  act  effectivdy  in  concert,  but  it  has 
yoked  to  its  service  almost  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  Industry,  commerce, 
transportation,  finance,  all  are  necessary, 
in  highly  organized  form,  for  its  mainten- 
ance. It  entails  unprecedented  organi- 
zation and  the  utmost  detail  of  capable 
administration.  It  is  a  colossal  enter- 
prise; it  is  the  most  serious  and  compli- 
cated business  conceivable.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  history  to  show  that  any  nation 
may  not  be  called  upon  to  engage  in  it, 
however  much  against  its  will  and  in- 
clination. It  would  seem  logical  that  all 
citizens  of  a  democracy  should  be  trained 
in  knowledge  of  a  business  which  they 
may  be  forced  by  circumstances  over 
which  they  have  no  control  to  undertake 
and  which  may  mean  life  or  death  to  them. 

ft  was  natural  that  business  men  in 
endorsing  a  plan  of  national  defense  based 
on  universal  military  training  should  em- 
phasize the  need  of  industrial  as  well  as 
land  and  sea  forces.  They  have  not  only 
gone  on  record  as  to  the  economic  value  cS 


military  training  b\'  inculcating  in  young 
men  habits  of  discipline  and  responsibility, 
added  to  the  stimulated  interest  in  various 
lines  of  knowledge  which  are  a  part  of 
it,  but  they  have  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  service  in  industrial  and  commercial 
fields.  Their  plan  will  provide  that  while 
some  men  will  carry  a  rille  others  *wiil 
Stand  hard  and  fast  at  their  machines,  or 
at  despatching  trains,  or  in  general  supply 
and  equipment  service.  They  have  re- 
commended a  system  of  industrial  mobili- 
zation which  can  be  organized  b\  a  staff 
created  for  that  purpose.  Acting  sepa- 
rately, the  Committee  on  Industrial  Pre- 
paredness of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  appear  to  have  arrived  at 
identical  conclusions  of  basic  principle.  In 
broad  outline,  the  system  demands,  first 
of  all,  an  industrial  survey  which  will  put 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Government 
ever\'  plant  in  the  country  which  can  be 
of  service  in  one  or  other  line  of  supply. 
The  survey  would  include  not  only  manu- 
factures but  also  railroads,  electric  and 
automobile  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  all  economic  resources.  The 
second  requirement  is  a  survey  of  muni- 
tions and  equipment,  which  means  a 
compilation  by  the  Army  and  Navy  of  all 
designs  and  specifications  needed  in  plac- 
ing orders.  The  third  phase  of  the 
system  is  industrial  mobilization  and 
training  of  employees  and  manufacturers 
by  small  annual  oiders  which  shall  have  an 
educationnl  as  well  as  an  immediate  value. 

With  such  a  system  of  universal  train- 
ing and  industrial  mobilization,  coordin- 
ated by  a  directing  council,  the  highest 
efficiency  of  the  Army  and  Navy  would  be 
assured  and  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
closer  sympathy  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  Government  and  business  and 
labor  which  would  in  themselves  have  a 
national  advantage  of  incalculable  value. 
A  democracy  survives  by  successful  co- 
operation and  a  sense  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility In  this  crisis  the  plan  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  representing  business  opinion,  af- 
fords a  long  vista  of  possibilities  pregnant 
with  much  that  is  essential  to  the  Nation's 
growth  to  full  stature. 
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WHAT  CAN  A  THIN  MAN  DO? 


A  VARIETY  OF  AUTHOMTIBS  HERB  CONTRIBUTE  IDEAS  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  THE  THIN 

A   NORMAL  BODY — COMMENT  ON  THE   MILK  DIET, 


MAN  WHO 

« 


DESIRES 


SILK-HAT     METHODS  AND  THE  "  SHIRT-SLEEVE "  COURSE 


BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  GUSHING 

TEN  pounds  more  weight  on  a  thin  man's  bones  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  bis  ability  to  succeed  in  business.  The  ten  pounds  can  be  bad.  The  pre- 
serifHom  described  herein  is  recommended  by  severed  ef  the  most  eminent  autboriiics. 
Htidtb  is  cheap.  All  it  costs  is  kmnvkdge,  and  an  occasional  visit  to  a  good  dodOT 
by  way  of  precaution.  The  World's  Work,  in  this  series  of  articles,  gives  some  of  the 
universally  applicable  portions  oj  this  knowledge,  from  the  best  medical  sources.  Later 
numbers  will  give  practical  advice  about  nerves,  sleeplessness,  anemia,  dyspepsia,  bilious- 
ness, etc.,  and  wiU  teU  bow  to  prevent  infectious  diseases  such  as  typhoid  and  pneumonia, 

TO  MAKE  sure  that  this  scries  of  articles  shall  be  authoritative,  the  World's  Work  has 
arranged  to  have  them  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Life  Extension  Institute  before  they 
are  published. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  organized  by  well  known  scientists,  publicists,  and  business 
men,  as  a  semi-philanthropic  enterprise  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  healthful  living  among  the 
people.  Ex-President  Taft  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  professional  advisers 
include  some  of  America's  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  well  as  the  most 
prominent  educatm.   The  Institute's  approval  of  these  articles  assures  tiidr  scientific  character. 


EVERY  evening  after  dinner  a  cer- 
tain thin  man  who  wished  to 
gain  weight  sat  down  with  a 
bcx)k  and  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  as 
he  read  the  book  he  sipped  the 
milk.  He  slowly  increased  his  allowance  of 
this  ration  week  by  week,  and  in  three 
months  his  weight  climbed  from  less  than 
1  srI  pounds  to  187.  Then  he  quit  it  for  a 
while,  and  he  lost  nearly  half  what  he 
had  gained.  But  never  again,  even  when 
he  was  working  under  high  pressure,  did  he 
drop  more  than  a  few  pounds  below  1 70. 

The  moral  of  the  thin  man's  experience  is 
this:  what  the  Mahdah  menus  are  to  the  fat 
man,  the  milk  diet  is  to  the  lean  one.  Just 
as  the  fat  man  may  eat  and  grow  thin,  the 
lean  man  may  drink  (milk)  and  grow  fat. 
On  this  bit  of  practical  knowledge  a  dozen 
or  more  sanitariums,  where  milk  is  the 
sole  article  of  diet,  have  sprung  up  in  the 
Last  in  recent  years;  and  some  of  them,  by 
slightly  befrilling  the  idea  and  throwing 
a  certain  necessary  air  of  mystery  about  it, 
have  truly  flourished.  But  what  one  buys 
from  them,  the  experts  say,  is  only  this — 
milk  and  rest. 


It  is  as  well  to  observe  here  as  later  that 
this  is  the  silk-hat  method,  as  opposed  to 
the  shirt-sleeve  course,  and  that  the  shirt- 
sleeve course  is  rather  more  in  favor  with 
a  majority  of  the  experts  on  health.  In 
preparing  this  article — which  is  simply  a 
piece  of  reporting,  not  an  attempt  to  prove 
a  theory — the  writer  interviewed  a  variety 
of  authorities.  Nearly  all  these  gentle- 
men were  agreed  that  milk  is  a  good  food 
and  that  accompanied  with  repose  it 
produces  weight.  All  that  they  protested 
against  was  the  expense  of  the  sanitarium 
method  in  dollars.  There  is  no  need,  they 
said,  to  cut  a  month  out  of  your  working 
year  or  your  vacation  unless  you  choose. 
Their  general  admonition  is  to  build  up  a 
little  more  slowly  by  a  combination  of 
fattening  diet  and  moderate  exercise. 

Suppose,  now,  you  have  no  taste  for  the 
milk  sanitarium,  drinking  milk  until  you 
are  nauseated  and  then  drinking  more- 
even  as  much  as  a  glass  an  hour  every  wak- 
ing hour  of  the  day?  This  was  the  prob- 
lem I  brought  before  the  experts.  They 
all  said  it  could  be  solved. 

"My  theory  is  this,"  answered  Dr. 
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Louis  R.  Welzmiller,  of  New  York's  West 
Side  Y.  M.  C.  A,  "Just  as  the  fat  man  is 
usually  fat  because  he  does  the  things  that 
fat  men  do,  the  lean  man  is  lean  because 
he  does  the  things  that  lean  men  do. 

"Now,  what  does  your  thin  man  do? 
He  wastes  his  energy  in  nervous,  fritter- 
ing movements.  He  never  relaxes.  Me 
doesn't  do  what  the  normal  man  does,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  he  hasn't  a  normal 
body.  If  he  takes  up  athletics  he  spends 
all  his  force  on  tennis  and  never  handles  a 
medicine  ball.  The  tennis  is  all  well 
enough,  but  he  takes  too  much  of  it.  The 
best  exercises  for  iurn  are  the  slower  move- 
ments for  the  big  groups  of  muscles,  not 
the  nervous,  swift  movements.  1  don't 
say  he  shouldn't  enjoy  a  certain  amount 
of  tennis,  but  I  caution  him  not  to  be  a 
'bug'  about  it.  Tennis  will  do  a  fat  man 
far  more  good  than  a  thin  man." 

Dr.  Wdzmiller  discovered  no  particular 
enthusiasm  about  the  popular  prescription 
to  live  on  milk.  That  is  not,  he  said,  so 
sound  a  way  to  build  up  as  that  of  taking  a 
better  balanced  diet  accompanied  by  a 
proper  balance  of  relaxation  and  exercise. 

"A  good  enough  rule  of  diet  for  the  thin 
man  is  to  give  preference  in  his  eating  to 
the  sort  of  foods  that  the  fat  man  likes  too 
well — milk,  the  starchy  vegetables,  po- 
tatoes, fats,  and  sweets.  You  see  1  am 
consistent  in  the  theory.  If  the  thin 
man  is  set  on  milk,  he  should  be  warned  to 
take  it  slowly.    Maybe  with  a  spoon." 

Dr.  Welzmiller  has  under  his  direction 
at  present  more  than  7,$oo  Associatkm 
members,  and  he  speaks  from  an  experi- 
ence covering  twenty  years.  He  is  frank 
to  confess  that  he  has  failed  with  a  few  of 
his  thin  men,  but  pleads  in  defense  that 
they  did  not  strictly  obey  orders.  The 
statistics  show  that  the  thin  man  who  can- 
not build  up  is  almost  as  rare  as  the  fat 
man  who  cannot  reduce. 

THE  METHOD  AT  WEST  POIHT 

The  next  expert  I  visited  handles  fewer 
men  each  year  than  Dr.  Welzmiller  does, 

but  has  them  under  constant  observation. 
He  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
body-builders  m  America,  i  refer  to  Cap- 
tain Herman  J.  Kodiler  and  the  cadets  of 
the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 


The  public  has  a  notion  that  these  young 
soldiers  are  already  in  the  prime  of  condi- 
tion when  the  Academy's  physical  director 
receives  them.  Captain  Koehler  emphat- 
ically denies  this.  Some  of  them  are  fat 
when  they  matriculate  and  some  undeni- 
ably thin,  but  all,  when  they  are  graduated, 
are  normal  for  their  heights.  One  of  the 
over-lean  class  (which  is  the  sort  we  are 
here  primarily  concerned  with)  weighed 
only  io8  pounds  when  he  reported.  At 
graduation  he  weighed  130. 

"What  method  did  you  use  on  him?" 

"  The  same  method,"  the  captain  replied, 
"  that  all  the  others  took.  You  probably 
have  a  notion  that  it  was  pretty  rigorous. 
That  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  our  course  of  in- 
struction. But  while  we  constantly  insist 
upon  snap,  vim,  and  precision,  there  is  no 
institution  I  know  of  where  the  develop- 
ment of  students  is  of  graver  concern,  ia 
gone  about  more  cautiously,  and  is  more 
closely  watched  than  it  is  at  the  Academy. 
1  he  success  of  our  methods  at  once  becomes 
clear  when  you  understand  that  in  the  great 
bulk  of  the  physical  training  of  cadets  the 
amount  of  exertion  they  put  into  the  work 
is,  by  the  nature  of  the  movements  they 
indulge  in,  determined  by  and  always  well 
within  the  muscular  strength  they  possess. 
The  theory  we  go  on  at  the  Academy  rela- 
tive to  this  portion  of  a  cadet's  training  is 
that  underdoing  is  rectifiable,  overdoing  is 
often  not,  so  if  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the 
effect  of  an  exercise  we  err  on  the  side  of 
safety  by  eliminating  it  from  the  course. 
For  this  reason,  not  a  single  physical  break- 
down has  been  charged  against  the  course 
at  the  Academy  in  the  thirty-one  years  it 
"has  been  in  force.  That  this  record  has 
not  been  established  at  the  expense  of  the 
product  of  our  methods  is  proved  conclu- 
sively by  the  fact  that  the  product  is  rec- 
ognized as  being  at  least  the  equal  of  any 
anywhere." 

"Do  you  give  your  fat  men  and  lean 
men  special  diets?" 

"No.   They  exercise  enough  to  make 
their  bodies  use  the  food,  and  the  exercises 
they  take  are  designed  to  meet  a  variety 
of  requirements.    The  fat  man  reduces  tt» 
normal,  the  thin  man  buiMs  up." 

Captain  Koehler  is  emphatically  a 
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teacher,  one  who,  despite  his  fifty-odd 
years,  takes  an  active  part  in  all  the  drills* 

and  he  has  a  soldierly  contempt  for  cod- 
dling. At  the  same  time  (but  that  is  a  story 
in  itself)  he  protests  against  the  kind  of 
physical  director  who  trains  a  few  athletes 
at  the  expense  of  the  mass  of  the  enrolment 
of  the  schod.  His  aim  is  to  make  West 
Point  famous  for  the  high  physical  average 
of  the  students,  not  for  record-breaking 
athlete-specialists.  Also,  he  maintains  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  treat  physical  training 
almost  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  path- 
ology rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of 
physiology,  as  is  done  by  so  many  physical 
directors  and  experts  in  our  schools  and 
athletic  clubs.  Physical  measurements, 
strength  tests,  etc.,  have  a  very  important 
place  in  the  physical  education  of  our 
students  and  others,  but  when  they  are 
made  the  sole  determinant  of  the  character 
of  the  work  and  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  parceling  out  a  lot  of  unpalatable  move- 
ments to  a  well  man»  as  they  so  frequently 
are,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  cast  a  veil 
of  mystery  over  what  should  be  made  so 
plain  that  even  a  person  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence will  appreciate  and  understand  the 
aims  and  means  and  the  importance  of  this 
training,  they  become  a  detriment  and  not 
an  aid  to  the  adoption  of  universal  physi- 
cal training. 

Another  mistake  made  by  many  direc- 
tors is  that  they  fail  to  grasp  the  impor- 
tance  of  the  psychological  side  of  physical 
education,  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the 
body.  The  muscles  of  the  body  are  so 
closely  correlated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
employ  the  one  without  also  employing  the 
other.  For  this  reason  everything  con- 
nected with  this  work  should  be  made  as 
attractive  as  possible  so  that  it  may  act  as 
a  physical  and  mental  exhilarant  and  tonic, 
burnishing  and  quickening  the  mind  while 
adding  strength  and  vigor  to  the  body. 

What  is  needed,  in  other  words,  is  a  little 
more  common-sense  practice  and  a  little 
less  gray  theory.  Those  are  the  lines  along 
which  the  training  of  cadets  is  carried  on  at 
the  Academy.  That  it  is  successful  is  at- 
tested by  the  splendid  reputation  the  corps 
of  cadets  has  established  for  itself  the 
world  over. 

The  way  to  build  up  the  thin  man,  the 


captain  holds,  is  not  to  coddle  him  but  to 
put  him  to  work  at  vigorous  but  not  ex- 
hausting exerdse.  Diet,  of  course,  is  nec- 
essary in  the  process  of  building  up.  but  a 
regular  life  and  systematic  regular  activity 
is  a  matter  of  greater  importance. 

But  suppose  our  business  man  couldn't 
spare  the  time  to  train? 

"It  isn't  necessary  to  give  a  lot  of  time 
to  the  job  of  keeping  fit,"  the  captain  an- 
swered. "  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  setting 
Up  exerdse  In  the  morning,  and  a  walk 
every  day — ^not  necessarily  a  long  one, 
but  one  in  which  you  march  briskly  like  a 
soldier  with  your  head  and  chest  up  and 
your  shoulders  back — will  work  wonders. 
Do  you  know  why  so  many  men  are 
narrow-chested  and  weak?  It  is  because 
they  never  have  given  themsdves  a  chance 
to  breathe  and  never  have  given  their 
muscles  enough  exercise. 

' '  Many  people,  men,  women,  and  children, 
are  semi-invalids  most  of  thdr  lives  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  few  minutes  of  daily  exer- 
cise and  also  because  they  have  never  been 
taught  a  proper  posture  and  carriage,  such, 
for  instance,  as  we  insist  upon  at  all  times 
in  cadets;  a  position  in  whidi every  organ 
of  the  body  is  hdd  in  its  proper-place  with 
ample  space  to  carry  on  its  own  particular 
function  without  restriction,  and  in  which 
every  muscle  of  the  body  is  furnishing  its 
own  transportation,  so  to  speak,  and  not 
depending  upon  other  musdes  to  do  for  it 
what  it  was  intended  it  should  do  for  itself. 

"Proper  posture  and  carriage,  with  shoul- 
ders square,  chest  arched,  head  erect  and 
body  well  stretched  from  the  waist  up,  will 
of  ito  own  account  contribute  much  toward 
rdievingour  people  of  the  many  petty  and 
not  a  few  of  the  serious  ills  from  which 
they  are  now  suffering,  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  robust  health  and  should  be  insisted 
upon  in  children  from  the  very  beginning 
until  it  becomes  a  habit  and  as  such  will 
displace  the  disease-breeding  'slouchy' 
habit  now  so  prevalent  among  people  of  all 
ages  and  stations. 

"The  human  organism  is  most  tolerant 
and  patient  and  will  stand  for  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  neglect  and  abuse,  and 
even  then  it  will  not  rebel  without  first 
sending  out  signals  of  warning  which  it  is 
well  to  heed.    But  why  wait  for  these 
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warnings  when  this  organism,  so  respon- 
sive and  so  very  considerate,  demands  so 

little  time  and  effort  to  keep  it  in  proper 

healthful  condition? 

"If  children  are  taught  correct  posture 
and  the  carriage  that  goes  with  it,  and  if, 
besides  this,  we  can  succeed  in  awakening 
in  them  a  craving  for  daily  indulgence  in 
wholesome  bodily  activity,  we  shall  be  tak- 
ing a  long  step  toward  the  regeneration  of 
our  race." 

Captain  Koehler  is  the  author  of  a  book 
which  is  the  physical  manual  of  West 
Point  and  of  the  United  SUtes  Army.  1 1 
is  as  ^rxxl  a  "course"  as  any  on  sale,  and  is 
remarkably  cheap,  for  neither  the  author 
nor  the  printer  makes  any  money  on  it. 
If  you  are  kx>king  for  a  system  of  physical 
culture  write  to  Washington,  D.  C,  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  for 
the  "  Manual  of  Physical  Training  For  Use 
in  the  United  States  Army,  "  cloth  bound 
50  cents,  postpaid.  (Profusely  illustrated, 
335  pages!) 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  exercises  for  the 
beginner — Captain  Koehler's  own  selec- 
tions— are  illustrated  herewith  in  photo- 
graphs. The  captain  concludes:  "Don't 
believe  me->but  try  them,  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  every  morning  for  a  month, 
breathing  deeply  as  you  take  them,  and.  of 
course,  working  with  some  snap.  After 
breakfast  walk  part  of  the  way  to  work 
and  walk  like  a  sokiier.  The  difference 
in  the  way  you  feel  will  amaze  you. 

"  In  New  York  1  had  under  me  for  a  time 
some  business  men  of  a  militia  regiment. 
1  gave  them  setting-up  exercises,  told  them 
how  to  breathe,  and  other  things  about 
how  to  live.  Vm  sure  no  one  who  followed 
the  advice  regretted  it.  They  didn't  lose 
a  minute  from  their  business;  they  simply 
set  the  alarm  clock  ten  minutes  earlier, 
spent  a  little  more  time  hiking  on  the 
sidewalks  instead  of  in  their  motor  cars 
or  in  that  filthy  subway,  and  went  to  bed 
regularly  at  a  decent  hour.  They  didn't 
even  lose  an  hour  and  a  half  in  traveling 
to  a  gymnasium,  dressing,  and  undressing, 
etc.— all  the  gymnastics  1  asked  was  ten 
minutes  of  setting-up  exercise  every  morn- 
ing. But  every  morning,  for  ten  minutes 
a  day,  is  worth  more,  when  it  is  regular, 
than  a  whole  day  once  a  v.  eek." 


In  an  institution  mentioned  in  the  articJe 
last  month  on  the  fat  man — ^the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute— is  another  group  of  earn- 
est and  convincing  experts  who  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  spread  knowledge  of 
health  topics.  That  part  of  their  finan- 
cial support  comes  from  life  insurance 
companies  who  are  interested  in  reduciiig 
the  death  rate  among  their  policy  holders 
does  not  discount  the  work  the  institute 
is  doing,  but  rather  gives  weight  on  the 
side  of  practicability. 

•  I  asked  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Fisk,  the  institute's 

director  of  hygiene,  for  something  on  the 
lean  man's  problems.  He  told  me,  as 
Captain  Koehler  did,  that  setting-up  exer- 
cises were  as  good  as  any  "  system  of  physi- 
cal culture"  that  money  could  buy,  and 
that  ten  minutes  of  them  a  day  was  about 
as  gmxl  an  investment  of  time  as  the  lean 
man  could  find — but  warned  against  tak- 
ing any  exercise  to  the  point  of  fatigue. 

Life  insurance  statistics  show,  he  said, 
that  pronounced  underweight  before  the 
age  of  twenty-five  is  an  unfavorable  con- 
dition, "as  it  is  often  associated  with  lack 
of  resistance  to  pulmonary  affections  and  to 
other  diseases  of  youth.  ...  At  mid- 
dle life  and  after,  underweight,  unless 
extreme,  or  accompanied  by  evidence  of  im- 
paired health,  should  not  give  any  concern. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  old  motto, 
'a  lean  horse  for  a  long  race,'  holds  good." 
He  placed  the  same  emphasis  as  Captain 
Koehler  on  deep  breathing,  and  even 
advised  sleeping  out  of  doors,  if  possible — 
"certainly,  the  thin  man  can't  get  too  much 
fresh  air."  As  for  the  milk  diet,  yes,  milk 
is  a  fattening  food,  but  why  go  to  a  sani- 
tarium to  drink  it  when  a  dairy  depot  is 
cheaper?  The  admirably  concise  state- 
ment which  follows  about  foods  for  the 
thin  man  is  from  one  of  the  institute's 
''Keep-Wdl"  leaflets: 

"Thin  people  lose  heat  more  readily 
than  stout  people,  as  they  expose  more 
skin  surface  in  proportion  to  the  body 
weight.  They  require,  therefore,  an 
abundant  supply  of  energy  food,  or 
fuel  foods,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  (standi 
and  sugar).  Butter  and  olive  oil  are 
better  than  other  fats  and  less  likely 
to  disturb  the  digestion.  Sugar  is  a 
valuable  fuel  food,  but  should  not  be 
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THE  ROAD  TO  HEALTH 

Business  men  at  a  military  training  camp  at  Fnrt  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  The  main  point  in  building  up  a  thin  man 
lies  in  vigorous  but  not  exhausting  daily  exercise.    Diet  plays  but  a  secondary  rAle 


taken  in  conccn- 
trated  form  into  an 
empty  stomach. 
Sweets  are  best  taken 
at  the  end  of  a  meal, 
but  in  such  cases  the 
teeth  should  be  well 
cleansed.  Fruit  at 
the  end  of  a  meal  will 
prevent  any  injury 
to  the  teeth  from 
carbohydrate  foods. 

.  .  .  Potatoes 
and  all  starchy  vege- 
tables are  fattening. 
They  should  be  well 
chewed  and  tasted 
before  swallowing. 


Cop>'riKht  by  Hrown  Brn* 
1:N SOLDI  HRLY  ATTITi  nES 

Many  men  are  narrow-chested  and  weak  because 
they  seldom  breathe  deeply  nor  exercise  their  mus- 
cles sufficiently 


Thin,  anemic  people 
derive  much  benefit 
from  egg  lemon- 
ade made  from  the 
yolks,  which  con- 
tain fat,  iron,  and 
other  valuable  ele- 
ments." 

I  he  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  I"du- 
cation  of  New  York 
City,  through  Dr. 
(Charles  F.  Bokiuan, 
told  me  much  the 
same  story  about 
food  and  exercise 
and  the  nutritional 
value  of  milk,  and 


A  MUkSINo  MIKL  Al    I'LAl  lbBLKti  1  .,|.>rLL-lii  l-y  Itr.mn  Hr.r. 

A  walk  every  day,  not  necessarily  a  long  one,  with  the  head  in  the  air,  chin  drawn  in,  shoulders  thrown  back, 
chest  held  high,  and  inhaling  deeply  is  one  of  the  best  tonics  for  a  thin  man 
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HANDS  ON  HIPS  HOW  TO  STAND  HANDS  ON  SHOULDERS 

Head    fixed    in    air,    shoulders  The  two  adjoining  pictures  illus-  Bend  trunk  sideward;  extend  left 

square,  knees  straight,  feet   firm;  tratc  a  serious  fault :  the  old  military  arm  obliquely  upward  and  right 

bend  trunk  obliquely  forward  right  placing  of  the  feet.    The  feet  should  arm  obliquely  downward.  Swing 

and  left.    Repeal  eight  times  be  parallel,  a  few  inches  apart  trunk  sideward  left  and  right. 


SETTING-UP  KXHRCISES 

For  building  up  the  thin  man.    Clench  fisis;  thrust  arms  forward;  swing  right  arm  up,  left  arm  down,  left 
arm  up,  right  arm  down.    Swing  to  front  horizontal.  Repeat  eight  to  ten  times 
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HANDS  ON  HIPS  POSITION  OF  "ATTENTION" 

Bend  the  knees  full,  extend  the  arms  sideward         Bend  to  a  squatting  position;  place  hands  on  ground 

forcibly;  execute  moderately  slowly  and  breathe  and  extend  body  to  leaning  rest.    Resume  squatting 

naturally.    Six  to  eight  times  position,  then  "Attention."    Repeat  four  times 


supplemented  this  with   some   material    Dr.  Glasgow,  may  depend  upon  one  or 

from  the  medical  p>oint  of  view  by  Dr.    several  conditions: 

Maude    Glasgow.    Underweight,  writes       I.  There  may  be  a  hereditary  predisposi- 


DAILY  EXERCISES 

With  fingers  laced  back  of  head,  bend  the  trunk  forward.    Repeat  six  to  eight  times.   These  arc  some  of  the 
best  exercises  for  the  beginner,  selected  by  Captain  Koehlcr,  physical  director  at  West  Point 
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CALISTHENICS  FOR  CADETS 

The  longest  period  that  cadets  at  West  Point  work  with  the  physical  director  is  only  forty-five  minutes  a  day 
— enough  to  make  their  bodies  use  up  the  food  they  consume — but  they  do  their  work  with  vigor  and  snap 
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tion  to  sparcness  of 
body. 

^.  It  may  be  due 
in  part  to  excessive 
mental  or  physical 
exertion. 

3.  Itmaybecaused 
by  some  obscure  dis- 
ease such  as  tuber- 
culosis or  to  perver- 
sion of  the  metabo- 
lic functions  of  the 
body.  The  condition 
is  brought  about  by 
mental  states  such  as 
worry  and  anxiety  as 
well  as  by  lack  of  rest 
and  sleep. 

"  It  is  true,"  ob- 
serves this  admirably 
concise  little  state- 
ment, "  that  persons 


CAPT.  HER.MAN  J.  KOEHLER 

The  physical  director  at  West  Point.  One  of 
the  most  successful  builders  of  men  in  America, 
who  says  that  exercise  every  day  is  the  best  means 
by  which  to  acquire  the  right  amount  of  flesh 
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of  slender  build  are 
often  stronger,  more 
enduring,  and  more 
resistant  to  disease 
than  those  inclined 
to  stoutness,  yet 
though  slenderness 
may  mean  physical 
strength  and  resist- 
ance, leanness  may 
mean  physical  weak- 
ness and  susceptibil- 
ity to  attacks  by 
disease. 

"  The  cause  which 
produces  the  leanness 
must  be  the  guide 
in  treatment.  If  the 
condition  is  due  to 
worry,  anxiety,  lack 
of  sleep,  etc.,  these 
causes  should  be  re- 


THE  RESULT  Oh   PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

The  graduates  of  West  Point  are  famous  for  their  splendid  physique  and  soldierly  bearing,  the  result  of  four 

years'  careful  training  and  exercising 
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EXHAUSTING  EXERCISE 

The  thin  man  is  apt  to  exhaust  himself  in  such 
strenuous  exercises  as  tennis  and  handball.  Work 
with  the  medicine  ball  is  better  for  him 


moved.  If  to  overwork,  the  work  should 
be  lessened  in  quantity  or  changed  to  some 
other  kind.  If  the  appetite  is  defective  a 
tonic  may  be  in  order." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  tonic 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Glasgow  is  the  first 
appearance,  thus  far,  of  medicine.  The 
health  experts  advise  the  thin  man  to  eat 
of  the  right  f(xxJs  (but  not  too  much!),  to 
learn  to  relax  and  rest,  to  take  moderate  ex- 
ercise, togive  the  lungs  plentyof  fresh  airand 
the'vital  organs  a  relief  from  cramped  pos- 
tures, but  they  make  no  mention  of  medi- 
cines unless  diseased  conditions  are  dis- 
covered. And  everybody  I  interviewed 
condemned  buying  the  patent  medicines 
that  are  advertised  as  "tissue  builders." 

I  asked  Dr.  Graham  Lusk  of  Cornell 
Medical  C^ollege  about  these  widely  ad- 
vertised products. 

"I  have  analyzed  a  number  of  them," 
he  answered.  "  They  usually  are  harmless : 
many  of  them  are  worth  about  as  much 
to  the  patient  as  a  glass  of  milk,  and  some 
are  worth  their  weight  in  cottage  cheese 
and  cost  a  hundred  times  as  much.  \\'h\ 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  such  products? 


FOR  REDUCING  WEIGHT 

The  swift  movements  necessar>'  in  playing  tennis  are  of  less  benefit  to  the  thin  man  than  to  the  fat  one.  Less 
strenuous  exercises  which  employ  slower  movements  for  the  big  groups  of  muscles  are  better  for  thin  people 
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What  sells  these  patent  medicines  is  the 
air  of  mystery  thrown  about  them  in 
the  form  of  language  that  sounds  con- 
vincingly scientific." 

Perhaps  the  best  directions  on  these 
patent  medicines  are,  as  a  Kansas  editor 
has  shrewdly  remarked,  "the  ones  telling 
you  to  keep  the  bottle  tightly  corked." 

Several  of  the  men  I  interviewed  pointed 
to  one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens 
as  the  best  example  of  what  a  thin  man  can 
do  if  he  sets  himself  determinedly  to  his 
task.  The  example  entered  Harvard  in 
1876,  "thin  of  chest,  bespectacled,  ner- 
vous, weighing  only  go  pounds."  By 
regular,  systematic  exercise  he  built  himself 
up  in  four  years  to  135  pounds;  then  went 
West  and  lived  in  the  open  until  he  was 
normal  for  his  height  and  had  muscles 
which  even  a  prize  fighter  could  respect. 
To-day  he  is,  if  anything,  tending  toward 
stoutness,  and  may  be  observed  at  dinners 
using  saccharine  in  his  coffee  instead  of 
sugar.    His  name  is  I  heodore  Roosevelt. 

In  the  Army  there  are  many  men  who 
can  give  testimony  to  the  tonic  value  of 
simple  food,  outdoor  exercise,  and  fresh 
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COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  AS  A  COWBOY 

After  leaving  college  Colonel  Roosevelt  spent 
several  years  in  the  \Xest  building  up  his  delicate 
constitution  by  exercise  and  outdoor  life 


Cupyright  by  II.  C  U'hitc  Lu.  Copyright  by  Clincdinst 

A  PROMINENT  DISCIPLE  OK  EXERCISE 

In  1876,  Colonel  Roosevelt  weighed  but  ninety  pounds.    In  four  years  he  built  himself  up  to  135  pounds. 
To-day,  after  a  vigorous  and  healthy  life,  he  even  has  a  tendency  toward  obesity 
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"just  as  the  twig  is  bent — 

From  the  time  they  first  learn  to  walk  children  should  be  taught  to  carry  themselves  erect,  breathe  deeply, 

and  exercise  daily 


air.    Lieut.  Col.  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  adjutant  on  the  ferry  he  weighed  himself — lo^ 

at  Governors  island,  is  one.    A  few  years  pounds.    Four  months  in  the  saddle,  with 

ago  he  was  ordered  to  join  his  regiment,  plain  food,  fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  activity, 

and  just  before  he  left  Governors  Island  followed,  and  he  gained  thirty-two  pounds.- 


— the  tree's  inclined" 

In  the  thinning  ranks  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  comparatively  few  fat  men  are  to  be  found.  "A 
lean  horse  for  a  long  race"  applies  particularly  to  the  race  of  life 
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THE  RECALL  OF 
JUSTICE  HUGHES 

THE  ACTUAL  CHOICE  OF  THE  PARTY's  RANK  AND 
ULE— SIX  YEARS  ON  THE  SUPREME  BENCH- 
MR.  HUGHES's  GREAT  SERVICES  AS  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE INVESTIGATOR  AND  AS  GOVER- 
NOR     SIMPLICITY   AND   DIRECTNESS  OF 
HIS  METHODS — A   MAN    CHOSEN  FOR 
HIS  RECORD  ON  ISSUES  OF  SIX  YEARS 
AGO  WHO    IS  NOW    FACING  NEW 
PROBLEMS    SUCH    AS  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS.  AMERICAN- 
ISM,   AND     PREPAREDNESS — 
THE  PROMISE  OF  AN  IN- 
TELLECTUAL CAMPAIGN, 
WAGED.   NOT  ON  PER- 
SONALITIES. BUT 
PRINCIPLES 


BY 


BURTON  J.  HF.NDRICK 
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CtifiyriKht  i<y  I'juI  Thompson 


IT  IS  doubtful  if  the  whole  course  of 
American  history  presents  any  epi- 
sode quite  like  the  nomination  of 
Charles  K.  Hughes  by  the  recent 
[Republican  convention  at  Chicago. 
Here  was  a  man  who,  for  the  last  six  years, 


had  cut  practically  no  figure  in  current 
political  events.  Though  described  by 
President  Taft.  in  itjio,  as  the  "greatest 
asset  of  the  Republican  Party";  though, 
as  governor  of  New  York  State,  he  had 
achieved  a  record  that  inevitably  placed 
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MR.  CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES 

After  six  years  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  which  have  apparently  had  the  elTect  of  humanizing  him  rather 

than  of  making  him  mure  awesome 
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him  in  line  for 
the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Hughes 
had  made  the 
great  abdica- 
tion- had  en- 
tered the  polit- 
ical cloister  of 
the  Supreme 
Clourt.  and.  in 
doing  so.  had 
publicly  re- 
nounced all  am- 
bition of  the 
ordinary  politi- 
cal kind.  Num- 
erous attempts 
to  withdraw 
him  from  this 
monastic  seclu- 
sion had  failed.  In  1912,  the  Republican 
Party  had  turned  toward  Mr.  Hughes  as 
the  one  probable  escape  from  the  impend- 
ing cataclysm — but  he  had  repelled  the 
solicitation.  In  the  last  twelve  months 
he  had  discouraged  all  suggestions  that 
he  stand  as  a  candidate  this  year.  When 
Nebraska  Republicans  placed  his  name 
on  the  primary  ballots  Mr.  Hughes  threat- 
ened to  bring  court  proceedings  to  remove 


AT  THREE  YEARS  OF  AGE 

Almost  incredible  stories  are 
lold  of  Hughes's  mental  precoc- 
ity and  interest  in  serious  things 


it.  He  wrote 
many  letters 
declining  to  be- 
come a  candi- 
date and  he 
openly  repu- 
diated all  party 
workers  who 
became  active 
in  his  interest. 
Kven  as  the 
Chicago  con- 
vention  as- 
sembled Mr. 
Hughes  issued 
a  statement  de- 
claring that  he 
was  not  a  can- 
didate and  de- 
nying that  any 

man  had  the  right  to  speak  in  his  behalf. 
In  face  of  all  this  the  convention,  not  even 
knowing  that  he  would  accept,  nominated 
Mr.  Hughes  with  practically  no  contest. 
All  "booms"  that  had  been  carefully 
nurtured  for  many  months  quietly  dis- 
appeared under  the  magic  of  his  name. 

Many  manifestations  in  the  last  three 
years  have  not  reflected  creditably  upon 
democracy;   let    us   place   the  Hughes 


AT  EIGHT  YEARS  OF  AGE 

Mr.  Hughes's  father  was  a 
Baptist  clergyman  and  gave  his 
son  a  severe  religious  training 


MR.  HUGHES  AT  SIXTEEN 

At  this  time  he  was  a  student  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, which  he  left  for  Brown,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  18H1 


MR.  HUGHES  AT  TWENTY 

He  was  an  exceedingly  studious  young  man.  He 
was  graduated  from  theColumbia  L.aw  School  in  1884 
with  the  highest  standing  on  record  up  to  that  time 
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AS  HE  LOOKS  TO-DAY 

The  famous  beard  is  now  closely  cropped,  and  the  hair,  which  was  a  reddish-brown  in  the  life  insurance  days, 

is  now  quite  gray 
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MR.  HI  (iHHS  S  MOIHHR 

Mary  Catherine  Connelly, 
an  American  of  old  Revolu- 
tionary slock 


HIS  BIRTHPLACE-:  AT  (.LENS  HALLS.  N.  Y. 

Here  his  father  had  a  pastorate  and  another 
which  he  filled  simultaneously  at  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Sandy  Hill 


MR.  HUGHES  S  FATHER 

The  Reverend  David  C. 
Hughes  was  born  and  lived 
his  early  life  in  Wales 


nomination,  however,  on  the  other  side. 
For  in  this  proceeding  our  democratic 
instinct  shows  at  its  best.  Stripping  the 
Hughes  selection  of  all  its  puzzling  and 
contradictory  intimations,  one  fact  stands 
out  conspicuously,  and  that  is  that  it  is  a 
pure  triumph  of  character.  The  news- 
pap>ers  tell  us  that  the  Republican  con- 
vention nominated  the  ex-justice  per- 
functorily, with  no  show  of  unrestrained 
enthusiasm;  that  it  gave  the  impression 
of  performing  a  not  particularly  agree- 


able task.  That  fact  is  easily  explained. 
The  road-roller  politicians  dominated  the 
assembly  of  1912;  its  leaders — Penrose. 
Smoot,  Murray  Crane — dominated  this 
one,  somewhat  chastened,  it  is  true,  by  a 
four-years'  shortage  of  provender.  If  there 
is  one  man  in  the  United  States  that  these 
men  would  not  voluntarily  have  selected 
as  their  Presidential  beau  ideal  it  is  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  There  is  no  figure  in  our 
political  life  who  represents  so  little  the 
things  for  which  these  gentlemen  stand. 


HIS  WASHIN(ilUN  KtSIDLNCE 

President  Tafi  appointed  .Mr.  Hughes  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench  in  1910,  after  he  had  been  governor  of  New 

York  State  for  nearly  four  years 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  AND  HIS  FAMILY 

Mrs.  Hughes  was  Miss  Antoinette  Carter,  daughter  of  the  well-known  New  York  lawyer,  VValter  S.  Carter, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  Mr.  Hughes's  remarkable  legal  abilities 
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LSTIONING  "  TOM  ' 


PLAIT 


At  the  Armstrong  insurance  inquiry.    At  this  session  Piatt  confessed  that  he  annually  got  large  money  sup- 

plies  from  the  insurance  companies  for  campaign  purposes 
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IN  THF.  WOODS 

Mr.  Hughes's  relaxations  arc 
tramping,  mnuntain-climhing, 
the  novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
and  detective  stories 


There  is  no  Republican  who, 
once  solidly  seated  in  the  Pres- 
idential chair,  will  respond  so 
icily  to  their  conception  of  parti- 
san politics.  Mr.  Hughes's 
whole  career  stands  for  the  nega- 
tion of  everything  to  which  his 
latest  sponsors  have  dedicated 
their  ablest  efforts.  One  rrtight 
conclude,  after  studying  Mr. 
1  lughes's  public  life,  that  he  had 
devoted  all  his  energies  and 
talents  to  the  supreme  end  of 
making  himself  unavailable  as 
a  Presidential  candidate.  His 
greatest  public  service,  that  as 


IN    ACADEMIC  ROBES 

.Mr.  Hughes  built  up  his  great 
reputation  on  the  issue  of  pop- 
ular rights  against  special 
privilege 
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ADDRESSING  AN  AUDIENCE 
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GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK 

As  governor  Mr.  Hughes  antagonized  practically  all  the  influences  that,  in  demand  to  public  sentiment, 

recently  made  him  the  Republican  candidate 
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SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICE 

Mr.  Hughes's  position  on  the  bench  prevented  his  pre-con  vent  ion  appearance  as  a  candidate.  He 
quickly  divested  himself  of  this  dignity,  however,  and  made  plans  for  an  active,  self-conducted  campaign 
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a  life  insurance  in- 
vestigator, simply 
resolved  itself  into 
a  mighty  excoria- 
tion of  the  leaders 
who  had  for  years 
controlled  the  Re- 
publican Party  in 
state  and  nation. 
Me  was  the  man 
who  first  portrayed, 
in  definite  outline, 
the  alliance  which 
for  a  generation  had 
existed  between 
high  finance  and  the 
Re- 


nominated Mr. 
Hughes  for  the  Pre- 
sidency contained 
Republican  s — 
Chauncey  M.  De- 
pew,  and  William 
Barnes,  for  example 
-  whom  his  life  in- 
surance investiga- 
tionhadbroughtun- 
favorably  to  public 
notice.  In  that  same 
gathering  sat  also 
James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  Jr.,  now  Sen- 
ator from  New  York, 
  who. 


pub- 
lican Party.  For  years  we 
had  suspected  and  charged 
that  great  corporations  had 
made  heavy  contributions  to 
Republican  Presidential  cam- 
paign funds.  Mr.  Hughes  pro- 
duced the  very  checks  which 
represented  these  contribu- 
tions. We  had  many  times  as- 
serted that  corporation  mone\ 
had  been  used  to  corrupt  legis- 
latures. Mr.  Hughes  placed 
on  the  stand  Thomas  C.  Piatt, 
who  had  for  two  decades 
dominated  Republican  politics 
in  New  \  ork,  and  made  him 
confess  how,  for  fifteen  \cars, 
he  had  annually  obtained  large 
bundles  of  greenbacks  from  the 

life  in- 
surance 


All  pictures  on  this  pa(K  cnpy- 
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AS  A  CAMPAIGNER 
When  ho  ran  for  governor 
of  New  York  Stale 


during 

Mr.  Hughes's  career  as  gov- 
ernor, had  fought  reforms  in 
-  harmony  with  the  discred- 
ited machine. 
An  amazing  phenomenon 
this,  the  Republican  bosses 
picking  out  for  the  Presidency 
a  man  who  had  so  mercilessly 
flayed  the  Republican  organ- 
ization several  >ears  before; 
nominating  him.  too,  not  in 
spite  of  this  performance,  but 
because  of  it  I  The  "interests," 
als<i,  which  have  influenced  so 
many  conventions,  had  found 
in  Mr.  Hughes  their  severest 
scourge.  Just  glance  at  the  list 
of  the  forces  which  he  had  com- 
bated as  investigator  and  gov- 
ernor- 


companies 
and  had  given  fav- 
orable legislation  at 
Albany  in  pa\  mcnt. 
The  light  which  Mr. 
Hughes  had  shed 
upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  Benjamin 
B.Odel I.  the  ex- Re- 
publican governor 
of  New  York,  had 
made  permanent 
that  gentleman's 
ret i rement  from 
public  life.  I  he  very 
convention  which 


such  ban  king  houses 
as  J.  P.  Morgan  <.S: 
(>>.,  Kuhn.  I.oeb  «S: 
Co.,  the  National 
(]ity  Bank,  the  Han- 
over National 
Bank,  the  "Stand- 
ard Oil"  crowd  ; 
such  individuals  as 
(ieorgeW.  Perkins, 
Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
Rdward  H.  Harri- 
man,  and  Thomas 
F.  Ryan.  Indeed, 
hardly  any  name 
could    have  been 
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presented  to  the  Republican  oonventkm 

which  would  have  aroused  so  many  unpleas- 
ant Republican  memories  as  that  of  Mr. 
Hughes.  Yet  these  very  memories  consti- 
tuted his  only  political  strength.  The  out- 
come of  the  Chicago  convention  does  not  re- 
presentthe  net  result  of  conflicting  personal 
ambitions  and  political  antagonisms.  It 
represents  the  inevitable  working  out  of 
Irresistible  forces.  Conventions  in  which 
the  delegates  are  mere  automatons,  me- 
chanically registering  the  wOls  oC  stronger 
men  than  themselves,  are  nothing  new  in 
American  history.  We  had  such  conven- 
tions in  1896  and  1900.  when  Mark  Fianna 
applied  the  lash  that  compelled  the  selec- 
tion .  of  McKinley.  We  had  a  similar 
assemblage  in  i(k>8.  when  Roosevelt  dic- 
tated the  nomination  of  Taft.  We  had 
another  in  1912,  when  the  Pen  rose- Barnes- 
Smoot  voting  machine  again  registered 
for  Mr.  Taft.  The  delegates  who  re- 
cently assembled  at  Chicago  were  just  as 
little  free  agents  as  those  who  made  up 
the  conventions  named.  Their  orders 
came»  however,  not  from  the  party  "lead- 
ers" biit  from  the  great  masses  who  had 
sent  them.  In  the  preceding  six  months 
Republican  voters  had  had  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  express  their  choice  for 
the  Presidential  candidate.  On  practi- 
cally every  test  they  had  declared  for  Mr. 
Hughes.  Kver\'  ;x)litical  scout  who  had 
entered  these  outlying  regions  had  brought 
back  the  same  report — that  the  people 
were  for  Hughes.  These,  then,  were  the 
bosses,  connected  by  invisible  wires  with 
the  delegates  at  Chicago,  who  dictated 
this  astounding  nomination. 

A  PICTURE  OP  MR.  HUGHB8 

What  manner  of  man  is  this  who,  six 

years  after  what  seemed  a  definite  retire- 
ment, still  exercises  so  potent  an  influence 
upon  millions  of  Americans?  Already 
attempts  are  being  made  to  mystify  the 
popular  mind.  Most  newspapers  and 
magazines,  in  dealing  with  a  public  char- 
acter like  Mr.  Hughes,  have  an  uncon- 
trollable longing  for  legend.  The  title, 
"Man  of  Mystery,"  still  exercises  irre- 
sistible fascination.  Only  this  habit  can 
explain  the  fact  that  we  are  beginning  to 
fdfer  to  Mr.  Hughes  as  "  the  Great  Un- 
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known."  Some  picture  an  adroit  plotter, 
seated  behind  the  "ermine"  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  scheming  for  the  Presidency  with 
almost  Mephistophelian  skill.  This  con- 
ception is  silly  and  grotesque.  For  his 
most  striking  trait,  both  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, is  simplicity.  He  has  no  genius,  ex- 
cept the  genius  for  thinking  and  doing  the 
direct  and  the  obvious  thing. 

When  pressed  for  an  explanation  of 
his  skill  m  detecting  life  insurance  ras- 
cality, Mr.  Hughes  said:  "There  is  no 
wizardry  about  it."  In  fact,  the  whole 
business  was  as  simple  and  straightforward 
as  Mr.  Hughes  himself.  One  cannot  talk 
with  htm  five  minutes  without  obtaining 
this  impression.  Most  people  who  write 
about  Mr.  Hughes  apparently  feel  called 
upon  to  defend  him  from  the  current 
charges  of  austerity  and  frigid  dignity— 
to  dlqid  the  notion  that  he  is  a  sphinx- 
like  block  of  Ice.  But  dignified,  and  even 
possibly  austere,  Mr.  Hughes  certainly  is. 

A  RESERVE  THAT  mSPIRES  RESPECT 

No  one,  probably  not  even  his  closest 

intimates,  would  ever  dream  of  slapping 
him  on  the  back;  I  think  likewise  that 
most  men  would  hesitate  before  telling 
a  nsqu6  story  m  his  presence.  There  is  a 
kind  of  reserve,  however,  that  inspires, 
not  trepidation,  but  respect,  and  which, 
after  all,  is  intensely  human.  It  is  a 
mark,  not  of  exclusiveness  and  jX)mposity, 
but  of  simplicity,  directness,  modesty. 
Certainly  Mr.  Hughes  never  makes  one 
ill  at  ease.  He  looks  at  you  with  his  quiet 
eyes,  hidden  under  shaggy  brows — eyes 
that  are  at  times  quizzical,  at  times  almost 
pensive  and  even  melancholy;  he  reaches 
over  to  emphasize  his  main  points, 
taps  you  on  the  knee  and  talks  In  that 
chatty,  easy-going  fashion  that  means  real 
conversation.  Mr.  Hughes  is  not  one  of 
those  annoying  statesmen  who  answer 
your  question  with  a  monosyllable  and 
then  patiently  wait  until  you  ask  another. 
As  soon  as  you  sit  down  beside  him  there 
is  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  talk,  lightened 
by  smiles  and  even  loud  laughter,  full  of 
questions,  reminiscences,  confidential  bits 
of  information,  and  rapid-fire  appreciations 
of  men  and  things.  Mr.  Hughes's  six 
yean  on  the  bench  have  greatly  changed 
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him — even  improved  him.  The  celebrated 
beard,  then  a  light  reddish-brown,  is  now 
entirely  gray;  it  has  lost  its  flaring  and 
aggressive  quality,  being  now  closely 
cropped.  The  Jove4ike  head  is  also 
gray  and  bushy;  the  face  has  lines  and 
corrugations  not  evident  in  the  old  days. 
Judging  from  his  bearing  to-day,  Mr. 
Hughes's  six  years  in  this  most  awesome 
court  have  haid  the  effect  of  bringing  into 
greater  prominence  the  geniality  and 
real  human  qualities  that  have  always 
been  his  fundamental  characteristics. 

MR.  HUGHES'S  FATHER 

Thb  simplicity,  this  directness,  this 
passion  for  doing  the  obvious  thing,  has 
been  Mr.  Hughes's  leading  quality  from 
the  first.  Apparently  this  trait  was  con- 
genital; he  shcvwed  it  as  a  child  precisely 
as  he  did  as  life  insurance  investigator 
and  as  governor.  Eleven  years  ago,  while 
attending,  as  a  spectator,  the  sessions  of 
the  life  insurance  inquiry,  1  used  to  notice 
an  old,  gray-haired,  neatly  accoutred 
gentleman,  who  made  his  appearance 
day  after  day.  He  always  occupied  the 
same  seat,  appeared  promptly  every  morn- 
ing when  the  session  began,  and  remained 
religiously  until  its  close.  Having  found 
myMlf  one  day  accidentally  seated  next 
this  absorbed  spectator,  we  naturally 
fell  into  conversation.  My  new  friend 
turned  out  to  be  the  Rev.  David  C.  Hughes, 
father  of  the  man  who  was  conducting  the 
inquiiy.  The  old  gentleman,  keen,  in- 
telligent, filled  with  an  unbounded  pride, 
needed  little  prodding  to  talk  about  his 
distinguished  son. 

"1  always  taught  Charles,"  he  told  me, 
"that  a  straight  line  was  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points."  And  then 
followed  numerous  anecdotes,  all  intended 
to  prove  this  same  simplicity  of  mental 
method.  One  day,  said  the  elder  Hughes, 
he  found  his  son,  then  only  five  or  six  years 
cAd,  highly  excited  over  a  book  of  adven- 
ture which  he  had  been  reading — one  of 
the  hilarious  sort  that  figured  in  Sunday 
School  libraries  fifty  years  ago.  The 
father,  who  had  passed  through  the  kind 
of  religious  conversion  that  was  popular 
before  the  Civil  War,  regarded  this  sort  of 
Stimulation  as  vain  and  unprofitable. 
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"  Boys  should  be  taught  useful  facts,"  he 

informed  me.  So,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
took  his  son  for  a  walk  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario — he  then  had  a  church  in 
charge  at  Oswego. 

"Charlie."  he  said,  picking  up  a  handful 
of  pebbles,  "do  you  know  what  makes 
these  stones  round  and  smooth?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"Would  you  like  to  know?" 

"Yes.  sir." 

Next  day  he  gave  him  a  copy  of  "Cham- 
bers's Miscellany,"  a  compendium  which 
the  eager  searcher  for  exact  knowledge  de- 
voured over  and  over  again. 

PRECOCIOUS  AT  EIGHT 

The  elder  Hughes  told  me  stories 
illustrating  his  son's  precocity.  The 
boy's  mind  traveled  so  much  faster  than  his 
fellow.;'  that  Charles  appeared  one  day 
and  informed  his  father  that  he  was  wast- 
ing time  at  school.  He  presented  a  formid- 
able document  labeled  "Charles  E. 
Hughes's  plan  of  study."  The  child— he 
was  then  only  eight — had  divided  the 
day  into  periods,  with  each  subject  as- 
signed to  a  particular  period;  henceforth, 
he  announced,  he  was  going  to  do  his 
studying  at  home,  strictly 'in  accordance 
with  that  programme.  And  he  did.  He 
would  get  up  several  days'  lessons  and 
then  recite  the  whole  lot  to  his  father  or 
mother.  "Like  most  small  boys,"  the 
elder  Hughes  said,  "  Charlie  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  still— standing  on  one  foot, 
then  on  another.  1  ^lled  his  attention 
to  this  and  impressed  upon  him  the  need  of 
self-control.  He  took  a  seam  in  the  carpet 
as  a  dead  line,  placed  t}is  feet  down  firmly, 
and  toed  it.  From  that  day  he  has  had 
himself  under  complete  control." 

All  this  sounds,  perhaps,  a  little  priggish; 
it  is,  therefore,  comforting  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Hughes,  even  at  this  early  period, 
had  other  mental  retoxatk>ns  than  "  Cham* 
bers's  Miscellany."  We  are  told  that,  his 
family  having  appointed  him  for  the 
ministry,  one  of  his  set  tasks  as  a  bo\'  was 
writing  amateur  sermons  and  studying 
the  missionary  efforts  of  St.  Paul.  The 
fact,  however,  that,  before  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  young  Hughes  had  read  all 
the  novels  of  a  certain  Tobias  Smollett 
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showed  that  his  mind  was  of  somewhat 
universal  character. 

Many  times,  in  the  insurance  inquiry, 
Mr.  Hughes  shofwed  this  tendency  to  do 
the  obvious  thing— to  go,  by  the  sfanplest 
of  mental  operations,  directly  to  the 
heart  of  things.  His  love  for  a  concrete 
fact  amounted  to  a  passion.  Nothing — 
setf-interest,  a  desire  to  protect  his  friends 
CH*  his  party-^oould  prevent  him  from 
chasing  it  to  its  lair.  As  an  investigator, 
indeed,  Mr.  Hughes  had  no  enemies  and 
no  friends;  one  felt  that,  even  though  his 
revelations  were  to  affect  his  closest  rela- 
tives, he  would  still  not  hesitate. 

A  "tip"  that  he  ignored 

He  uncovered  facts  that  reverberated 
the  world  over,  almost  without  displaying 
a  sense  of  personal  triumph;  he  never 
browbeat  witnesses,  never  threatened, 
hardly  ever  lifted  his  voice  above  the 
conversational  tone.  For  example,  a  par- 
ticular ledger  kept  by  the  New  York  Life, 
known  as  the  "Hanover  Bank  office  ac- 
count," interested  him  greatly,  especially 
as  all  his  requests  for  detailed  information 
were  deftly  side-stepped.  Finally  a  polit- 
ical friend  gave  him  a  "tip";  this  account 
contained,  he  was  told,  a  subscription  of 
$48,000  made  to  the  RepuUican  campaign 
fund.  This  information  was  given  con- 
fidentially in  the  expectation  that  Mr. 
Hughes,  as  a  good  Republican,  would  let 
that  particular  hot  potato  atone.  But 
Mr.  Hughes  only  became  more  insbtent 
that  the  account  be  produced.  This 
showed  an  entry,  "1004,  December  30th, 
$48,702.50" — still  with  nothing  to  show  to 
whom  it  had  been  paid.  As  the  informa- 
tion had  been  communicated  privately, 
Mr.  Hughes  could  easily  have  stopped 
there  and  protected  his  party:  the  trans- 
action had  aroused  no  public  notice.  But 
Mr.  Hughes  put  George  W.  Perkuis  on 
the  stand  and  asked  him  what  this  pay- 
ment represented.  Mr.  Perkins  then  ad- 
mitted the  whole  story.  "  1  am  glad  you 
brought  that  out,"  he  said,  "  because  that 
is  a  matter  of  very  far-reaching  import- 
ance, and  shouM  be  brought  out." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Hughes — and  this 
is  practically  the  only  time  he  showed 
any  particular  satisfaction  over  his  dis- 


coveries, "  1  intended  that  it  should  be 

brought  out." 

Mr.  Perkins  also  caused  Mr.  Hughes  to 
exhibit  almost  hb  only  sign  of  personal 
indignation  in  those  ten  dramatic  weeks. 
Whenever  1  hear  people  talk  of  Mr,  Hughes 
as  a  passionless  machine  this  episode  im- 
mediately comes  to  mind.  He  was  ask- 
ing questions  about  Mr.  Perkins's  famous 
Mylic  funds — policy-hdders'  money  ap- 
propriated for  extravagant  agency  pro- 
motions. Mr.  Perkins,  embarrassed  and 
angered,  dropped  a  remark  which  seemed 
to  compare  these  items  with  Mr.  Hughes's 
"fees"  as  a  lawyer. 

Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  characteristic 
Hughes  gesture;  his  right  arm  shot  out 
like  a  piston-rod,  his  long  index  finger 
shaking  in  proximity  to  Mr.  Perkins's  nose. 

"My  fees,  sir,"  he  saki,  "are  not  trust 
fimdsl" 

When  the  historian  writes  of  the  change 
which  came  over  American  public  life  in 
the  early  days  of  the  twentieth  century, 
he  will  probably  fix  the  starting  point  at 
Mr.  Hughes's  life  insurance  investigation. 
The  date  visualizes  itself  in  my  mind  as  a 
dramatic  scene  in  the  Oiminal  Courts 
Buildmg  of  New  York,  in  which  the  chief 
performers  were  the  late  John  A.  McCall» 
president  of  the  New  York  Life,  and  Mr. 
Hughes.  For  intense  subdued  emotion 
no  hearing  compared  with  that  one.  As 
illustrating  the  characteristic  tenacity  of 
Mr.  Hughes's  methods  the  proceeding  was 
a  masterpiece. 

AN  ELUSIVE  $100,000  CHECK 

Mr.  McCall,  bold,  arrogant,  coura- 
geous, apparently  ready  to  meet  alt  con- 
tingencies, occupied  the  witness  chair. 
Mr.  Hughes,  calm,  even  kindly,  stood  be- 
fore him.  On  the  wall  at  the  back  hung 
a  real  estate  map,  showing  a  whole  block 
of  property  with  each  parcel  marked  off 
in  red  lines.  Mr.  Hughes  held  in  his 
hand  a  check  for  $100,000.  What  had 
this  money  been  used  for?  Mr.  McCall 
had  said  that  it  was  one  of  several  checks 
issued  to  pay  for  a  block  of  property  in 
the  rear  of  the  New  York  Life  Building. 
In  preparation  for  this  examination  Mr. 
Hughes  had  had  his  map  made,  showing 
all  the  New  York  Life  purchases  in  the 
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locality  in  question.  He  now  made  Mr. 
McCall  recount  the  transaction  in  detail. 
As  each  purchase  was  described,  the  par- 
ticular check  was  produced  which  had 
paid  for  it.  In  this  way  Mr.  McCali 
accounted  for  every  parcel;  when  he  had 
finished,  however,  that  fatal  |ioo»ooo 
check  was  still  unaccounted  for!  But 
the  fact  came  out:  the  real  estate  trans- 
action was  merely  a  blind;  the  $100,000 
really  formed  part  of  a  huge  fund,  amount- 
ing to  more  tittii  two  million  dollars,  which 
the  ^4ew  York  life  insurance  companies 
had  sptnt  corrupting  kgislatuies. 

THE  POPULAR  CHOICB  OF  HIS  PARTY 

This  same  directness  Mr.  Hughes  exhib- 
ited as  governor.  Manypeople  regarded  his 

pre-convention  attitude  toward  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  as  a  pose.  But  he 
displayed  this  same  aloofness  in  the  days 
when  his  name  was  in  everybody's  mouth 
in  New  York  for  governor.  His  party 
needed  him  in  New  York  State  ten  years 
ago,  precisely  as  his  party  now  needs  him 
in  the  Nation.  On  both  occasions  his 
attitude  was  the  same.  Should  the  aver- 
age American  declare  that  he  had  no 
itching  for  public  ofTice,  that  he  would 
not  do  a  thing  to  obtain  a  nomination, 
but  that,  should  the  people  summon  him, 
he  should  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  respond, 
we  would  naturally  put  it  down  as  cant. 
But  not  so  with  Mr.  Hughes;  this  attitude 
represents  with  him  a  carefully  reasoned 
conception  of  good  citizenship.  No  man 
can  seek  public  otTice,  he  believes,  without 
accumulating  obligations  that  will  inter- 
fere with  its  disinterested  administration. 
The  party  leaders  of  New  York  nominated 
him  for  the  governorship  because  the 
popular  will  indicated  Mr.  Hughes  as  its 
choice.  The  same  thing  happened  on  a 
national  scale  a  few  weeks  ago.  His 
hands  were,  therefore,  free  to  conduct  the 
office,  not  in  the  interest  of  a  party  or  a 
clique,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
That  is  precisely  his  position  now  with 
reference  to  the  Presidency.  What  he 
did  at  the  Capitol  in  Albany  he  will  do 
in  Washington,  if  he  is  electied.  He  will 
not  "play  politics." 

He  will  not  truckle  to  the  bosses,  he 
will  not  place  his  otRce  at  the  service  of 


special  privilege,  he  will  not  gut  the  Gov- 
ernment departments  in  the  interest  of 
deserving  Republicans.  He  will  simply 

attempt  to  serve  the  people  with  such 
abilities  as  he  can  command. 

THE  NEW  NATIONAL  PROBLEMS 

On  all  the  standard  issues,  therefore,  | 
Mr.  Hughes  is  entirely  dependable.  But 
a  new  world  has  come  into  existence  in  1 
the  last  two  years.  When  we  discuss  the  ' 
Hughes  issues  it  all  has  the  flavor  of 
ancient  history.  What  concern  have  we  I 
to-day  with  such  matters  as  direct  pri- 
maries, public  service  commissions,  the 
control  of  corporations?  Most  of  us  regard  ' 
these  matters  as  definitely  settled.  In- 
deed, many  of  the  very  men,  financiers 
and  statesmen,  whom  Hughes  so  success- 
fully combated — McCall,  McCurdy,  Alex- 
ander, Harriman,  Raines,  McCarren, 
Woodruff,  Grady — are  dead.  Mr.  Hughes's  ' 
struggles  with  these  forces  have  their  1 
significance,  as  picturing  his  character 
and  mental  traits.  But  Americans  to-day 
are  thinking  about  other  things.  The 
European  war  has  disclosed  certain  funda-  I 
mental  disharmonies  in  our  national  or- 
ganizatwn.  We  fancied  that  we  were 
a  homogeneous  nation,  composed  of  many 
elements,  it  is  true,  but  still  functioning 
as  a  whole.  Recent  developments  have 
disclosed  that  a  considerable  faction  holds 
its  first  allegiance,  not  to  the  American 
flag,  but  to  a  foreign  Power.  Fifty  years 
ago,  when  America  was  fighting  the  Civil 
War,  what  especially  impressed  foreigners 
was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  several 
races  of  the  North  joined  forces.  The 
United  States  demonstrated  that  it  was 
not  a  conglomerate  of  alien  peoples,  but 
a  nation.  But  since  the  Civil  War  we 
have  admitted  millk>ns  of  new  immigrants, 
and  our  recent  experiences  show  plainly 
that  we  are  not  assimilating  them.  At 
the  same  time  vast  problems  affecting 
our  international  position  are  demanding 
solution.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history 
an  American  electkm  wUI  turn,  not  on 
domestic  questions,  but  on  foreign  policy. 
What  are  we  to  do  about  Mexico?  Appar- 
ently Mr.  Wilson's  philanthropic  and 
idealistic  attempts  to  cultivate  real  democ- 
racy in  the  great  Indian  republic  have 
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failed.  We  cannot  indefinitely  tolerate 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  and  misery  there 
any  more  than  we  could  in  Cuba.  Are 
we  to  do  with  Modco  as  we  have  done 
with  Cuba  and  the  Philippines— free  the 
country,  that  is,  of  the  piolitical  brigands 
who  now  terrorize  an  inoffensive  people, 
and  then,  by  introducing  education,  sani- 
tation, agriculture,  and  indispensable  public 
works,  attempt  to  train  the  people  until 
they  reach  a  capacity  for  self-government? 
Or  are  we  to  suffer  present  conditions 
indefinitely? 

CAMPAIGN  ISSUES 

Again,  in  the  new  world  that  is  now 
making,  what  part  is  the  United  States  to 
play?  Most  people  believe  that  the 
democratic  principle  on  which  our  nation 
is  founded  is  the  thing  which  is  chiefly 
staked  in  the  European  war.  Have  we 
any  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of 
this  principle?  Have  small  peoples  and 
nations  any  claim  upon  our  protection? 
Is  it  our  duty  to  sit  comfortably  by  when 
autocratic  militaristic  Powers,  in  an  insane 
lust  for  conquest,  trample  on  treaties, 
defy  all  human  rights,  and  wage  warfare  in 
ways  that  can  be  described  only  as  mili- 
tary sadism?  Mr.  Wilson  believes  that 
the  nations  should  codperate  and  that 
the  "guiding  principle"  of  such  coopera- 
tion should  be  "even-handed  and  im- 
partial justice."  He  would  like  to  make 
the  United  States  a  party  in  a  democratic 
Holy  Alliance  whose  chief  aim  it  should  be 
to  guarantee,  by  force  if  necessary,  the 
principles  in  which  we,  as  a  nation,  be- 
lieve. The  conception  is  certainly  a 
noble  one,  nor  is  it  impracticable.  The 
issue  involves  the  adequate'  extension  of 
our  military  and  naval  defenses,  for  cer- 
tainly, with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
arms,  we  cannot  maintain  our  ideals  and 
our  rights  without  physical  force.  It 
involves,  also,  new  national  conceptkms; 
the  abandonment  of  all  vestiges  of  paro- 
chialism and  sectionalism  and  the  assertion 
of  a  vigorous,  efficient,  and  centralized 
national  organization. 

Here,  then,  are  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign. With  these  ideas  foremost,  we 
should  see  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
and  lofty  Presidential  strug^es  in  our 
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history.  The  Republican  Party  has  nom- 
inated Mr.  Hughes,  knowing  nothing  of 
his  position  on  these  matters.  It  has 
brought  forth  a  man  whose  achievements 
in  another  political  era  have  caused  wide-  • 
spread  respect  for  his  abilities  and  char- 
acter. But  that  past  record  will  not 
carry  him  into  the  Presidency.  His  stand 
on  Americanism,  the  hyphen,  our  duties 
to  Mexico  and  Latin  America,  our  positkm 
in  international  affairs  and  diplomacy, 
and  preparedness  will  demonstrate  his 
fitness  to  be  our  national  leader  in  this 
new  time. 

HUGHES  AND  WILSON 

It  will  be  a  noteworthy  campaign — • 
noteworthy  for  its  issues  and  its  candi- 
dates. We  can  imagine  some  future 
Plutarch,  writing  the  lives  of  America's 
illustrious  men,  concluding  his  biographies 
of  Hughes  and  Wilson  with  the  usual 
Plutarchan  parallel.  Certainly  no  two 
American  figures  are  simultaneously  more 
alike  and  more  dissimilar.  Both  are  the 
sons  of  clergymen;  both  had  a  rigid  ec- 
clesiastical training;  both  still  regard 
seriously  their  religious  affiliations — Wilson 
the  Presbyterian,  Hughes  the  Baptist. 
Both  men  are  Celtic  in  origin;  Wilson  is 
Scotch-Irish  and  Hughes  is  Welsh.  Both 
showed  great  intellectual  power  at  an 
early  age;  both  have  served  as  college 
professors — let  us  not  forget  that  Mr. 
Hughes  for  two  years  held  the  chair  of 
law  at  Cornell  University.  Both  made 
political  reputations  as  governors  of  states; 
and,  as  governors,  both  showed  similar 
characteristics  and  fought  for  the  same 
things — the  liberation  of  their  common- 
wealths from  "boss"  rule  and  from  special 
privilege.  When  Mr.  Wilson  turned  the 
"  bosses"  of  his  own  party  out  of  his  office, 
and  made  his  platform  appeals  to  public 
opinion,  everybody  said,  "How  like  Hughes 
in  New  Yorkl"  Similarly,  the  two  men 
occupy  about  the  same  positions  in  their 
respective  parties.  Just  as  Mr.  Wilson 
is  the  statesman  who  has  united  the  two 
discordant  elements  in  the  Democratic 
organization,  so  Mr.  Hughes  has  been 
selected  as  the  agency  for  brimming  to- 
gether the  sadly  disunited  Republicans. 
Both  leaders  are  men  of  high  character* 
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both  love  above  all  the  things  of  the  mind, 
both  have  a  popular  reputation  for  being 
cold,  in  dignity,  in  a  passion  for  issues 
lather  than  for  personaUties»  in  a  patriotic 
dedre  to  serve  the  countiy,  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  the  two  candidates. 
With  the  nominations  of  Hughes  and 
Wilson,  American  politics  has  attained 
an  intellectual  leadership  for  which  we 
can  find  a  parallel  only  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic.  How  thin  the  Pierces, 
the  Polks,  the  Buchanans,  the  McKinleys 
seem  in  comparison  with  these  two  men! 
American  politics  has  frequently  witnessed 
a  campaign  with  a  dominating  personal- 
ity on  one  side;  it  has  never,  except 
in  the  eariiest  days^  given  us  two  at  the 
same  time. 

Alike  as  the  two  mt-n  are,  however, 
they  are  fundamentally  different.  These 
differences  will  probably  become  suffi- 
ciently apparent  as  the  campaign  goes  on. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  keener,  cleverer,  far  more 
adroit  than  Mr.  Hughes.  He  has  a 
nimbler  wit»  is  more  subtle,  has  more 
mental  delicacy,  imagination,  and  prob- 
ably greater  skill  in  managing  men.  Yet 
1  doubt  whether  he  has  as  f>owerful  an 
intellecL  Mr.  Hughes  can  never  master 
the  exquisite  English  and  the  frequently 
poetic  imagery  of  Mr.  Wilson's  speeches; 
yet  who  could  imagine  Mr.  Wilson  diving 
deep  below  the  surface  and  unearthing 
the  secrets  of  the  life  insurance  companies 
as  Mr.  Hughes  did?  Note  how  the  two 
men  will  express  the  same  idea.  When 
Mr.  Wilson  wishes  to  say  that  progress  is 
the  law  of  being  he  tells  us  that  a  white 
post,  left  alone,  does  not  stay  white;  it 
must  constantly  be  repainted.  "Human 
society/'  says  Mr.  Hughes,  making  the 
same  point,  "cannot  be  stable  unless  it  b 
progressive."  If  style  is  the  man,  there 
you  have  the  difference  between  Wilson 
and  Hughes.  There  is  a  gracefulness, 
almost  a  daintiness,  in  Wilson's  mind  un- 
known to  that  of  Hughes;  there  is  a  tough- 
ness, a  piercing  quality  in  Hughes  that  we 
do  not  find  in  Wilson.   Mr.  Wilson  likes 


to  play  lambently  around  a  subject; 
Mr.  Hughes  likes  to  jump  at  his  point. 
Both  these  types  have  their  uses  in  the 
Presidential  office.  The  one  makes  Wilson 
flexible,  practical,  ready  to  sacrifice  details 
in  pursuit  of  the  larger  object.  The  other 
will  make  Hughes  determined,  settled, 
inclined  to  hew  unflinchingly  to  a  defmitely 
marked  course.  Perhaps  this  quality  also 
makes  Wilson  the  more  successful  party 
leader,  the  more  effective  pacificator  of 
factions.  Certainly  one  cannot  imagine 
Mr.  Hughes  sitting  around  a  Cabinet 
table  in  company  with  such  intellectual 
nonentities  or  such  narrow  partisans  as 
Messrs.  Bryan  and  Daniels.  The  atmos- 
phere would  be  simply  intolerable  to  him. 
Again,  we  can  hardly  imagine  Mr.  Hughes 
deftly  pulling  together  his  party  and  gently 
foidng  down  the  Gongressbnal  throat  such 
constructive  legislation  as  marked  Mr. 
Wilson's  first  two  years. 

NEBD  OF  PMSIDBNTIAI.  LBADBRSHtP 

Mr.  Wilson's  great  contribution  to 

American  politics  is  this  conception  of 
the  Presidential  leadership,  both  in  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches. 
Mr.  Wilson  brought  this  idea  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  result  of  many  years'  study  of 
American  politics  and  institutions.  It 
was  an  excellent  idea  and  deserves  to 
hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  future  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
mainly  disappointed  his  admirers  in  his 
failure  to  exercise  this  leadership  in  the 
most  Important  issue  of  the  time — that 
of  preparedness.  Mr.  Hughes  entered 
his  oflice  as  governor  of  New  York  with 
more  restricted  ideas  on  executive  leader- 
ship than  Mr.  Wilson,  but,  toward  the 
end,  his  practice  became  pretty  direct. 
Certainly,  after  the  exhibition  the  present 
Q)ngress  has  made,  there  is  the  need  in 
Washington  for  the  Presidential  leader- 
ship. Both  parties  in  Congress  have 
failed  to  express  the  national  spirit;  only 
the  President — Wilson  or  Hughes — can 
supply  the  leadership  which  Congress  lacks. 
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ITS   REHABILITATION  AND  EXPERIENCE  AND  THEIR  BBAMNG  UPON  GOVBRNMBNT  AID 
IN  THE  CREATION  OF  AN  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  FLEET 

BY 

THEODORE  H.  PRICE 

1") 


THE  spectacular  rescue  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Corporation  (hereafter 
called  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.  for 
brevity)  from  the  bankruptcy 
alleged  when  it  was  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  in  April,  1915,  has 
served  to  direct  public  attention  in  a  very 
practical  and  forceful  way  to  the  profits 
that  ship  owners  have  received  as  a  result 
of  the  war. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  market  value  of  the 
outstanding  capitalization  of  the  1.  M.  M. 
Cx).  at  the  prices  of  April  I,  1915,  and 
those  of  June  10,  iqi6. 

The  appreciation  of  $106,022,183  re- 
flects the  increased  earnings  derived  from 
war  freights.  They  commenced  to  ac- 
crue about  the  time  of  the  receivership. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy upon  which  the  receiver  was  ap- 
pointed was  an  unnecessary  default  in  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  which  was  arranged 
by  those  who  foresaw  the  prosperity  that 
the  war  would  bring  to  the  company  and 
sought  to  foreclose  the  stockholders  from 
participation  in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  this  default  occurred  in  October, 
1 9 14,  during  the  acute  depression  follow- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  delay 
in  applying  for  a  receiver  is  due  to  a 
clause  in  the  mortgage  which  prohibited 
foreclosure  until  after  the  company  had 


been  in  default  for  more  than  six  months. 
Almost  from  the  time  of  its  organization* 
the  enterprise  had  limped  financially.  Its 

overcapitalization  was  generally  admitted, 
and  although  the  preferred  stock  was  in 
arrears  for  cumulative  dividends  aggre- 
gating 81  per  cent.,  it  never  sold  above 
27I  from  1907  to  1914,  and  9  was  the 
highest  price  for  the  common  stock  in 
the  same  period. 

By  many  the  formation  of  the  company 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  few  mistakes  of 
the  late  J.  Pierpont  Moigan's  career,  and 
probably  the  truth  is  that  those  who  sue* 
ceeded  him  in  its  management  sought  to 
scale  down  his  enthusiastic  capitalization 
by  a  reorganization  that  woujd  have 
been  entirely  necessary  if,  as  most  people 
expected,  depression  rather  than  pros- 
perity had  been  the  result  of  the  war. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  avoidance  of 
foreclosure,  the  ultimate  discharge  of  the 
receiver,  and  the  reclamation  of  the  war 
earnings  for  the  stockholders  is  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  acumen  and 
courage  of  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Scott,  a 
banker  of  Richmond,  Va.,  who,  though 
previously  well  known,  has  now  come  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  reconstructive 
geniuses  of  American  finance. 

Coincidently  with  the  receivership,  Mr. 
Scott  undertook  an  analytical  study  of  the 
condition  of  the  1.  M.  M.  Co.  and  its 
prospects  under  the  conditkms  the  war 
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had  created.  He  soon  convinced  himself 
that  the  receivership  was  not  only  un> 
necessary  but  that  the  company  was 
rapidly  accumulating  a  surplus  sufiident 
to  pay  all  its  debts  and  a  handsome  divi- 
dend to  its  stockholders. 

SAVING  THB  I.  M.  M.  PROM  BANKRUPTCY 

He  acted  on  his  judgment,  boaght 
heavily  into  the  company,  advised  his 
friends  to  do  likewise,  and  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  enlisted  the  cooperation 
of  Mr.  Harry  Bronner,  of  Hallgarten  & 
Company,  Mr.  James  N.  Wallace,  presi- 
dent of  the  Centra]  Trust  Company,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Sabin,  president  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Evans,  president  of  the  Continental  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  As  a  committee 
acting  for  the  protection  of  the  preferred 
stockholders,  these  gentlemen  have  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  a  nominally  bankrupt 
corporation  from  the  hands  of  its  creditors 
and  giving  a  value  of  approKimately 
|6o/x)0,ooo  to  stock  that  would  have  been 
assessed  or  wiped  out  under  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  submitted  by  the  bondholders. 

That  Mr.  Scott's  prescience  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  property  was  justified 
is  shown  by  the  eaminp  of  the  company. 
During  the  five  years  ending  with  1914, 
they  had  not  averaged  $7,000,000  a  year. 
In  1915,  they  were  ^41.000,000  and  in  the 
month  of  April,  1916,  they  were  $5,700,000, 
or  at  the  rate  of  168,400,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  formeriy  the 
vice-president  and  now  the  receiver  of 
the  company,  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  management  that  has  made  these 
earnings  possible.  His  skill  in  coping 
with  the  freight  congestion  and  other  com- 
plications of  the  war  period,  as  well  as 
his  ability  as  a  strategist  in  marine  trans- 
portation, have  won  praise  on  every  side. 
If  he  lived  in  England,  it  is  likely  that  he 
would  be  knighted  for  the  service  he  has 
rendered.  In  America,  he  will  probably 
have  to  be  content,  as  he  is,  to 

Work  for  the  joy  of  working 
And  struggle  for  love  of  the  fight. 

to  which  may  be  occasionally  added  the 
distinction  of  being  keel-hauled  by  a  Con- 
gressional Committee  who  have  summoned 


him  to  Washington  as  a  "shipping  expert" 
to  enlighten  them. 
As  a  restdt  of  the  finandal  rehabilitation 

of  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.,  an  enormous  specu- 
lation in  its  securities  developed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  American  Interna- 
tional Corporation,  the  $50,000,000  con- 
cern foimed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  has  acquired  a  large 
though  not  a  majority  interest  in  the 
shipping  company  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  our  trade  with  South 
America.  This  purchase,  suggesting  as 
it  did  that  the  I.  M.  M.  fleet  might  ulti> 
mately  be  employed  mainly  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
England,  under  whose  flag  most  of  the 
ships  sail,  brought  to  light  a  clause  In  a 
contract  between  the  British  Govemm«rt 
and  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.  which  reads  as 
follows: 

No  British  ship  in  the  Association  nor  any 
ship  which  may  hereafter  be  bulk  or  otherwise 
acquired  for  any  Britbh  compaii>  included  in 
the  Association  shall  be  transferred  to  a  foreign 
registry  (without  the  written  consent  of  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  shall  not 
be  mireasonably  withhekl)  nor  be  nor  remam 
upon  a  foreign  registry.  Nothing  shall  be 
otherwise  done  whereby  any  such  ship  would 
lose  its  British  registry  or  its  right  to  tly  the 
British  flag. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  had  been  compelled  to  enter  into 

this  agreement  and  to  promise  that  the 
British  Government  should  always  be 
represented  on  the  board  of  the  1.  M.  M. 
Co.  as  a  condition  of  acquiring  the  Eng- 
lish lines  that  it  controls,  and  it  has  beoi 
urged  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  emulate  the  solicitude  thus  shown 
by  Great  Britain  for  the  control  of  her 
merchant  fleet. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  I.  M.  M. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  1.  M.  M.  Co 
was  the  conception  of  two  Americans  wh  > 
had  long  dreamt  of  a  merchant  marine 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  These  men 
were  Mr.  Bernard  N.  Baker,  of  BaltimcMe, 
who  controlled  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Line,  and  Mr.  Clement  A.  Griscom,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  had  established  the 
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American  Line.  They  succeeded  in  ob-  directors  should  be  British  subjects.  Prior 
taining  Mr.  Morgan's  ear — he  was  always  to  the  war,  the  English  holdings  of  the 
receptive  to  any  plan  that  applied  the  1.  M.  M.  Co.  were  considerable.  Thecor- 
prindple  cf  combtiuitiaii— ind  the  foraia-  poratkm  is  now  owned  almost  entirely  by 
tion  oiP  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.  was  the  result.  Americans.  It  is  the  second  largest  ship- 
It  operates  directly  only  six  vessels.  It  ping  company  in  thewoiid  and  its  future  is, 
was  and  is  mainly  a  holding  company,  therefore,  of  great  concern  to  the  people 
Though  chartered  in  the  United  States,  of  the  United  States, 
the  ships  in  which  it  is  interested  sail  According  to  the  report  of  the  United 
under  the  English,  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  the 
American  flags.  Through  stock  owner-  tonnage  of  the  world's  merchant  navies  in 


ship,  it  controls  the  American  Line,  the 
White  Star  Line,  the  Red  Star  Line,  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Line,  the  NatiefMt^t^ 
Line,  and  the  Leyland  Line.  It  also 
owns  a  fourth  of  the  Holland-American 
Line.  Several  of  these  companies  in 
turn  control  subsidiary  lines. 

The  combined  sailings  of  the  several 
companies  comprise  forty-seven  distinct 
lines  of  service  extending  prutically  all 
over  the  world. 

In  1914,  plans  had  been  made  for  a 
service  from  New  York  via  Panama  to 
San  Francisca  and  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America,  but  the  shortage  of  vesseb 
caused  by  the  war  has  made  it  impossible 
to  carry  out  these  plans. 

There  was  no  dloubt  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
Americanism,  and  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  he,  as  well,  as  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Griscom,  was  inspired  by  the  vision  of 
an  American  merchant  marine  when 
they  put  the  1.  M.  M.  Co.  together. 

Evidently  the  British  took  this  view, 
for  when  it  was  rumored  that  Mr.  Morgan 
was  in  negotiation  for  the  Cunard  com- 
pany, there  was  great  excitement  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  English  Government  hastily 
agreed  to  loan  that  company  approxi- 
mately $15,000,000  at  3|  per  cent,  to 
pay  for  building  the  Mauretania  and  the 
Lusitania  and  so  "get  ahead  of  the  Yan- 
kees." In  consideration  of  this  loan,  the 
Cunard  company  agreed  that  ail  of  its 


1915  was  distributed  as  folk>ws: 


Amcrfean^   8.389.429 

British   20,874,  ^fK) 

French   3,2<>4,62) 

Norwegian   2,474.165 

Swedish   1,167,717 

Danish   Ssj.yig 

Gennan   5,516,088 

Dutch   i.  5  58.895 

Bci^ian   358,500 

Italian   1,707^73 

AustixKHviigviM     .    .    .  i,0S5,U9 

Greek   97<».335 

Russian   ■•$$9>707 

I,866t6i9 


Japanese 
Spanish  . 


Total  f  i,90i,3;7 

These  figures  are,  however,  probably 
misleading.  They  include  all  vessels  of 
100  tons  or  more  whether  engaged  in 
coastwise  or  foreign  trade. 

As,  under  the  present  law»  our  coastwise 
and  lake  trade  must  be  carried  in  our  own 
vessels,  most  of  our  tonnage  is  so  em- 
ployed, as  shown  by  the  table  below. 

Similar  particulars  are  not  obtainable 
in  regard  to  British  tonnage,  but  accord- 
ing to  Lloyd's  Register  of  June  30,  1914. 
Great  Britain  had  977  merchant  vessels 
of  5,000  tons  or  more  which,  at  the  prob- 
ably excessive  average  of  10,000  tons 
each,  would  indicate  that  her  deep  sea 
fleet  was  not  more  than  10,000,000  tons. 
Some  figures  in  the  SiaUsman's  Year  Book 
for  1915,  page  82,  tend  to  confirm  this 
estimate.   The  merchant  tonnage  of  Ger- 


tOBAL 

Steam 

1,107 

1,340,846 

M.244 

4.578.574 

597 

I5.)90 

15.948 

5.943.810 

Sail 

581 

389,563 

5,048 

978,792 

337 

16,119 

5.866 

•  .384.474 

Canal 

560 

61.979 

560 

61,979 

Barges 

1,106 

3.221 

867,032 

4.337 

999. '66 

Total 

3*794 

6,486,377 

834 

31*909 

a6,70i 

HOW  THE  MERCHANT  VESSELS  OP  THE  tmiTBD  STATES  ARE  EMPLOYED 
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many  available  for  foreign  trade  before 
the  war  was  hardly  in  excess  of  3,000,000 
tons.  As  a  rough  comparison  of  the 
foreign  or  deep  sea  tonnage  of  the  three 
principal  maritime  nations,  the  following 
figures  are  probably  about  correct: 

TONS 

Great  Britain  10,000,000 

Germany  },oao^OOO 

United  Sutes  2,000,000 

In  the  operation  of  the  ships  which 
make  up  these  totals,  the  centripetal 

tendency  of  modem  business  organization 
is  increasingly  noticeable.  In  Germany 
more  than  one  half  the  deep  sea  tonnage 
is  controlled  by  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  owning,  on  December  31.  1913, 
1.038,645  tons,  and  the  North  German 
Lloyd,  with  706,996  tons.  1  he  same 
thing  is  true  of  Great  Britain.  Some  of 
the  larger  companies  and  the  tonnage 
owned  by  them  are: 

TONS 

1  he  Royal  Mail      ....  1,612,199 

The  I.  M.  M.  Co  1,143.000 

The  Peninsula  &  OrienUl  4».4o8 
The  Coiuud  Line  ....  304,598 

A  total  of  3,548,30$ 

in  addition  to  which  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  Wilson,  the  British  India,  the  Allan, 
the  Elder  Dempster,  the  Union-Castle, 
the  Orient,  and  the  Anchor  lines  all  con- 
trol considerable  fleets. 

Modern  ships  are  so  costly  and  so  manv 
of  them  are  required  to  maintain  frequent 
sailings  between  the  large  ports  at  which 
the  traffic  is  to  be  had  that  big  capital  is 
required  to  own  and  operate  them;  what- 
ever may  be  the  future  development  of 
our  merchant  marine,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  it  will  be  controlled  by  large 
corporations. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  we  now  own  one 
of  these  corporations.  It  already  repre- 
sents a  value  much  lart^er  than  the  Gov- 
ernment investment  contemplated  under 
tlie  shipping  bill  before  Congress.  It 
needs  many  new  ships.  It  is  in  a  position 
to  build  them.  The  question  is,  shall 
they  be  built  in  the  United  States  and 
sail  under  our  flag  or  in  England  and 
remain  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
flag?  This  question  in  various  forms  is 
the  one  involved  in  all  the  discussion  about 


an  American  merchant  marine  of  which 
we  hear  and  read  so  much  in  Congress 
and  the  newspapers. 

In  order  to  answer  it  intelligently,  we 
must  know  what  an  American  merehant 
marine  is  worth  to  the  United  States  polit- 
ically and  financially. 

The  high  freight  rates  resulting  from  the 
war  will  not  continue  indefinitely,  and  if 
we  take  the  experience  of  the  1.  M.  M.  Go. 
before  the  war  as  a  guide  we  may  expect 
that  1,600,000  tons  of  foreign  shipping 
would  earn  not  more  than  5 10,000,000 
per  annum.  This  is  more  than  the  1. 
M.  M.  Co.  earned  with  its  English  ships 
manned  by  English  sailors  at  kwer  wages 
than  Americans  would  accept  even  when 
there  was  no  La  Foilette  bill  to  "protect" 
them. 

At  this  rate,  which  is  doubtless  excessive, 
5,000*000  tons  of  deep  sea  shipping — 
probably  more  than  we  couM  construct 
in  the  next  twenty  yeais— would  earn 

about  $31,000,000. 

In  the  United  States,  the  present  cost 
of  building  ships  Is  about  $200  per  ton 
as  against  about  $175  in  EngMuid  now  and 
$13^  before  the  war.  No  one  knows  what 
it  will  be  after  the  war.  but  even  if  it  were 
cut  to  the  English  figure  of  $135.  the  ante- 
bellum experience  of  the  1.  M.  M.  Co. 
makes  it  reasonably  clear  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  money  in  building 
American  ships  for  foreign  trade  to  at- 
tract much  capital  into  the  business. 

It  is  reasonably  plain,  therefore,  that 
if  we  are  to  have  a  merchant  marine 
there  must  be: 

(1)  A  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
building  and  operating  American  ships; 

(2)  A  great  increase  in  the  cost  of 
building  and  operating  English  and  other 
foreign  ships;  or 

(3)  Government  aid  or  subvention  in 
some  form  for  ships  built  and  operated 
under  the  American  flaii. 

To  justify  Government  aid,  the  political 
and  indirect  value  of  having  American 
products  carried  across  the  seas  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms  must  be  made  evident. 
Can  this  be  done?  In  times  of  peace  it 
is  to  our  interest  to  have  our  freight 
carried  as  dieaply  as  possible,  and  foreign 
ships  cost  less  to  build  and  operate  than 
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our  own.  We  can  charter  them  by  the 
voyage  or  the  year  to  go  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  argument  that  we  need 
American  ships  to  develop  American 
trade  is.  therefore,  untenable  except  in  a 
time  of  universal  conflict  like  the  presest. 

With  a  world  at  war,  it  is,  of  course, 
desirable  that  we  should  have  our  own 
ships  with  which  to  capture  the  trade  of 
the  preoccupied  belligerents,  but  there 
are  nuuiy  who  believe  that  this  war  is 
Hearing  its  end,  that  universal  peace  will 
follow,  and  that  we  shall  not  have  another 
such  struggle  for  a  very  long  time. 

Even  if  we  proceed  to  construct  a 
great  nierchant  marine  upon  the  theory 
that  it  may  be  indispensable  ta  war  times* 
we  should  have  to  create  a  great  navy  to 
protect  it.  This  navy  should  be  large 
enough  to  guard  our  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  coast  line  from  attack,  to  defend 
our  colonial  possessions,  and  to  roam 
the  seven  seas  hi  search  of  enemy  destroyers 
of  our  commerce.  It  would  be  needed 
whether  our  merchant  fleet  was  owned 
by  the  Government,  as  the  shipping  bill 
pmvides,  or  subsidized  through  mail  con- 
tracts or  otherwise. 

The  cost  of  the  Navy  necessary  to  pro- 
tect an  additional  5,000,000  tons  of  foreign 
shipping  under  the  American  flag  would  be 
•  enormous,  ll  is  hard  to  estimate,  but 
the  cost  to  the  people  of  such  a  fleet  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  might  easily  exceed 
$200,000,000  a  year  in  subsidies  and  the 
cost  and  maintenance  of  the  additional 
navy  required.  The  only  offset  we  should 
have  for  this  expenditure  would  be  a 
merchant  fleet  chiefly  valuable  in  time  of 
war  and  the  pride  we  should  fed  in  hearing 
that  Old  Glory  was  to  be  seen  flying  in 
a  majority  of  the  world's  ports. 

National  pride  is  a  good  thing  if  it 
stimulates  the  conscience  and  devotion 
of  citizenship,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
our  flag  in  Constantmople  or  Hongkong 
at  a  cost  of  |iM»,ooo,ooo  a  year  would 
greatly  increase  our  patriotism  or  desire  to 
•serve  the  country.  As  a  people  we  are 
too  practical  and  have  too  keen  a  sense 
of  humor  to  be  touched  by  an  appeal  so 
tenuous  and  ethereal. 

By  a  process  of  elunmation,  we  are, 
therefore*  driven  to  the  possibility  or 


probability  of  another  great  war  in  this 
generation  as  the  only  justification  for 
Government  aid  erf  any  sort  in  the  creation 
of  an  American  merchant  marine.  Those 
who  advocate  it  will  have  to  convince  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  the  world, 
or  some  substantial  portion  of  it,  has  be- 
come incurably  homicidal,  and  to  judge 
from  the  slowness  with  which  we  are 
recruiting  our  small  army  there  is  but  little 
willingness  to  accept  that  theory. 

This  condusioa  does  not  dispose  of  the 
argument  that  we  need  a  merchant  marine 
in  which  to  train  sailors  for  our  navy,  but 
that  is  easily  answered.  It  would  cost 
us  far  less  to  maintain  training  ships  and 
pay  boys  to  learn  seamanship  in  them  than 
it  would  to  force  the  building  of  merchant 
ships  artificially  and  to  protect  them  with 
dreadnaughts  after  they  were  in  service. 

Such  artificial  aid  would,  moreover, 
diminish  the  otherwise  constant  effort  of 
our  shipbuilders  to  reduce  the  cost  of  naval 
construction  in  this  country.  We  are 
building  automobiles  for  the  world  now 
because  the  mechanical  genius  of  America 
has  standardized  them.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, it  is  in  fact  highly  probable,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
ships  if  the  demand  for  them  which  is  a 
result  of  the  war  continues  much  longer. 
More  of  them  would  doubtless  be  buUiKng 
in  America  to-day  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fear  that  the  Government  would  enter 
the  field,  and  once  this  fear  is  removed  the 
experience  we  have  already  gained  may 
enable  us  to  compete  with  the  nations  df 
the  worid  in  the  "quantity  production" 
that  is  our  specialty. 

Our  supremacy  in  the  building  of  modern 
ships  in  the  Tifties  was  largely  due  to  the 
womparative  cheapness  of  Maine  timber. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  already 
an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials used  in  the  construction  of  steel 
steamships.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
flnd  some  way  of  stianlardizing  ships  and 
building  them  by  madiinery  as  we  build 
automobiles,  railway  cars,  and  typewriters. 

When  we  do  this,  and  not  until  then, 
we  shall  have  a  merchant  marine  worth 
while,  and  Government  aid  in  the  meantime 
will  retard  instead  of  hastening  our  pro- 
gress in  that  direction. 
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CANDIDO  AGUILAR,  the 
Mexican  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Relations,  whose  signa- 
ture concluded  the  extraordi- 
nary  note  of  his  Government 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  May  22,  19 16, 
commanded,  in  May*  1914.  a  body  of 
Mexican  tnxjps  thrown  across  the  railroads 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City. 
In  the  name  of  his  Government,  on  the 
first  mentioned  date,  he  demanded  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  General  Persh- 
ing's column  from  Chihuahua.  In  his  own 
name,  as  "General"  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalist forces,  he  several  times  demanded, 
two  years  ago,  the  immediate  retirement  of 
General  Funston  and  his  brigade  from  Vera 
Cruz.  Finally,  in  1914,  Aguilar  sent  his 
messenger  with  a  note  to  Funston  which 
ran  approximately  as  follows: 

Siento  manijesiark  que  no  puedo  reUner 
a  mi  iropa  y  me  permito  sugerirle  la  can^ 
vtniencia  dt  su  reiiro  imiudiato. 

Freely  translated,  this  reads:  "I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  1  am  no  longer  able  to 

restrain  my  troops  and  I  therd^ore  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  your  immediate 
withdrawal." 

General  Funston  withdraws  very  poorly. 
But  even  though  he  cannot  walk  Spanish 
he  speaks  the  language  fluently.  He  turned 
the  dispatch  around  and  wrote  across  the 
face  of  it : 

Esiimado  General: 

Si  es  qut  Ud.  no  puede  reiener  a  su 
iropa,  pemAtame  cooperar  puesto  que  yo 
lo  pnedo  haur»  ("My  dear  General: 


If  you  can't  hold  your  own  troops,  allow 
me  to  help  you,  because  I  can.  Funston.") 

There  is  the  Mexican  situation.  And 
there,  also,  are  some  Mexican  and  American 
characteristics  which  have  for  so  many 
months  and  years  defined  its  difficulties, 
aggravated  it,  and  indefinitely  postponed 
its  settlement.  The  story  is  typical  of  the 
situation  to-day,  but  in  order  to  under- 
stand it,  to  teach  just  condosioiis  about 
it,  we  cannot  dismiss  it  with  any  story, 
nor  with  happy-go-lucky  assumptions  and 
our  natural  patriotic  prejudices. 

Try  to  look  at  this  Mexican  business 
from  a  point  straight  over  it.  Seen  from 
our  side  of  the  line,  it  appears  unmistak- 
ably one  way;  looking  northward  at  it, 
across  the  border  from  Mexico,  through 
Mexican  eyes,  you  would  never  recognize 
it.  And  so  any  one  who  wants  to  get 
a  just  idea  of  this  exasperating  lay-out 
of  Mexican  facts  ought  to  try  to  survey 
them  from  some  mental  altitude  above 
the  misty  atmosphere  of  ignorance  and  the 
dust  storms  of  antipathy. 

Thus  observed  in  June,  the  Mexican  sit- 
uatbn  and  its  tendencies  presented  a 
curious  spectacle.  Here  stood  the  United 
States,  a  comfortable,  rich  nation,  wrapped 
up  in  prosperitv,  with  no  territorial  ambi- 
tions and  little  or  no  military  yearnings, 
whose  besetting  sin  was,  indeed,  a  previtfl- 
ing  content.  And  this  nation  for  several 
years  had  been  trying  clumsily  and  in- 
effectually, but  withal  very  patiently, 
to  help  a  smaller  neighbor,  poverty- 
stricken  and  sick  unto  death  with  internal 
revolution.  But  the  smaller  nation  sim- 
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ply  wouldn't  let  itself  be  helped.  With 
an  independence  worthy  of  a  truer  cause, 
it  continued  to  enjoy  poor  health  and  wal- 
low in  its  poverty,  while  it  repudiated 
friendly  advice  and  steadfastly  distrusted 
offers  of  assistance.  Never  was  such 
clumsy  patience  on  the  one  side  nor  such 
obstinate  perversity  on  the  other. 

The  obstinacy  was  almost  admirable. 
WliMi  the  three  men  elected  for  that 
purpose  told  the  First  Chief  the  news 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Pan-American 
Conference  in  August,  191 3,  Carranza 
accepted  it  imperturbably.  They  told 
him  in  effect  that  the  United  States  and 
six  republics  of  Latin  America  had  con- 
cluded to  back  him  as  the  most  practical 
answer  in  Mexico,  the  possible  savior  of 
his  nation.  He  stroked  his  gray  beard 
and  glowered  through  his  spectacles. 

"This  has  been  a  long  time  coming," 
he  said,  as  though  esEpfessiag  a  grievance; 
"  it  should  have  come  long  ago." 

But  when  the  neighborhood  of  the  sick 
nation,  which  seemingly  could  not  cure 
itself,  and  evidently  wmdd  not  be  cured, 
became  dangerous,  the  rich  nation  got 
uncomfortable  and  finally  angry.  The 
true  story  of  how  the  Mexican  crisis  came 
about  is  told  in  the  State  papers  exchanged 
between  March  9  and  June  20,  1916,  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  the  de 
facto  Govern  ment .  The  reading  of  it  forces 
one  into  the  belief  that  this  crisis  could  not. 
by  whatever  human  ingenuity,  have  been 
permanently  avoided.  Behind  the  letters 
broods  always  the  presence  of  ineiGorable 
racial  differences,  firmly  rooted  convictions, 
profound  distrust.  The  letters  themselves 
seem  wonderfully  adroit  but  helpless  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  innate  and  prevailing 
states  of  mind. 

THE  DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  continu- 
ing story  told  in  instalments  by  the  suc- 
cessive notes  exchanged,  one  ought  first 
to  get  the  personalities  of  the  men  behind 
the  notes,  their  authors  and  sponsors. 

On  our  side  there  was  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Polk,  Counselor 
of  the  State  Department  and  much  of  the 
time  Acting  Secretary  of  State.  Also, 
General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  Chief  of  Staff  of 


the  United  States  Army  and  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  the  border.  And  then, 
apart,  but  his  personality  informmg  the 
character  of  much  of  the  correspondence, 
the  President.  Down  on  the  Mexican  ' 
end  of  our  first  line  of  defense  was  Mr. 
James  Linn  Rodgcrs,  brought  over  from 
his  post  as  Consul-General  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  to  be  a  kind  of  de  facto  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Carranza.  Consul  Silli- 
man,  of  Saltillo,  a  venerable  agriculturist, 
also  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the  melee 
of  notes,  as  does  Special  Agent  Carothers, 
sometime  boon  companion  of  Villa,  whose 
jurisdiction  of  information  extends  in  a 
roving  way  all  along  the  Rio  Grande  bor- 
der. When  "Ambassador"  Rodgers  is 
away  from  his  post,  communications  are 
sometimes  signed  by  one  Charles  Parker, 
who  repr»ents  nearly  all  that  is  left  in 
'  Mexico  City  of  our  old  Embassy  there, 
since  Charg6  CVShaughnessy  withdrew  in 
May,  1914.  Also  in  the  wake  of  Mr. 
Rodgers  is  Mr.  John  W.  Beit,  his  secretary. 
All  these  names  are  familiar  to  those  who 
have  followed  the  course  of  Mexican  events 
in  the  papers  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  most  of  the  public  characters  they 
represent  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  all. 

carranza's  cabinet 

Much  less  familiar  are  the  names  of 
those  who  have  settled  the  destinies  of 

their  own  Mexico.  Their  figures  are,  for 
the  most  part,  obscure.  We  have  already 
had  a  little  light  on  Sehor  Candido  Aguilar. 
The  other  important  members  of  the  Mexi- 
can junta  who  had  a  hand  in  bringing  on 
the  crisis  are  Jesus  Acuna.  Juan  Amador, 
and  the  conduit  pipe  of  the  de  facto  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  Eliseo  Arredondo. 
In  the  background  always,  and  not  very 
far  in  the  background,  either,  was  ''The 
First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army 
in  Charge  of  the  Executive  Power  of  the 
Union,"  Venustiano  Carranza. 

The  presence  of  Aguilar  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Carranza  has  about  the  same  signifi- 
cance and  excuse  as  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Bryan  in  the  original  Cabinet  of  President 
Wilson.  Neither  had  any  qualifications 
for  the  job,  though  both,  in  the  perverted 
political  way  of  reasoning  which  some- 
times prevails  both  sides  of  the  line,  de-- 
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served  it.  Each  was  a  deserving  Demo- 
crat. It  is  highly  probable  that  Aguilar 
never  wrote  a  line  of  the  notes  which,  as 
"Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,"  he 
signed  and  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Those  notes  were  written  by  Acufia  and 
Amador,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  First  Chief.  Acufia  did  most 
of  the  work.  When  the  draft  was  made 
they  gave  Aguilar  a  pen  and  showed  him 
where  to  write  his  signature. 

Aguilar  is  a  fair  representative  of  the 
type  of  man  that  continuous  revolution 
has  boiled  up  from  the  bottom  of  Mexico 
to  the  top.  He  is  only  twenty-eight  years 
old,  partially  educated,  and  has  nbver 
been  out  of  his  own  country.  Under 
Madero  he  was  a  commander  of  rurales. 
When  Huerta  began  his  stormy  regime  this 
comandante  declared  a  new  loyalty  just 
long  enough  to  get  rifles  and  horses  for 
his  command.  Then  he  promptly  de- 
ployed into  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  where 
he  held  up  two  oil  companies  at  Tampico 
for  5 1 0,000  apiece.  With  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds he  could  pay  his  soldiers,  thus  bind- 
ing them  to  his  personal  fortunes  by  ties 
stronger  than  steel  in  Mexico,  and  then 
declared  himself  Constitutionalist  gover- 
nor of  Verz  Cruz  with  his  capital  at  Tux- 
pam.  Undoubtedly  he  had  a  way  with 
him.  He  is  a  little  fellow,  slight,  pale; 
you  would  take  him  for  a  barber's  assistant 
if  you  saw  him  away  from  the  trappings 
of  generalship  or  the  panoply  of  state. 

But  Candido  Aguilar  was  undoubtedly 
instrumental  in  saving  the  Carranzista 
cause  in  1 9 1 4,  and  Carranza  is  not  ungrate- 
ful to  his  own  people.  He  could  not  af- 
ford to  be  ungrateful  to  Aguilar.  The 
governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  by  a  careful  appre- 
ciation of  the  opportunities  of  his  otiice, 
had  become  a  mUonano,  In  money 
and  in  men  he  held  the  cards  and  he  laid 
them  on  the  table.  Both  Huerta  and 
Villa  bid  for  him.  But  he  swung  the 
scale  in  favor  of  Carranza  against  Huerta 
and  a  grateful  and  canny  First  Chief  has 
kept  him  dose  on  board  his  ship  of  state 
ever  since. 

Jesus  Acui^a  is  a  very  different  type. 
He  also  is  very  young,  only  a  year  or  so 
older  than  Aguilar,  a  brilliant  young 
lawyer  from  Saltillo,  Carranza's  home 
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town.   He  is  both  a  relative  and  a  prot^ 

of  Carranza.  As  a  matter  of  straight 
dialectics  and  ingenious  logic,  he  has 
really  out-written  and  out-manoeuvred  the 
E)epartment  of  State.  Those  who  have 
known  him  for  years  say  that  he  is  irre- 
concilably anti-American,  hidebound,  a 
finished  intriguer,  with  all  the  resource 
and  mental  discipline  that  a  Jesuit  educa- 
tion has  given  him.  It  is  impossible  to 
md  the  Mexican  notes  of  April,  May,  and 
June  without  a  sense  of  the  ability  of  their 
author.  However  perverted,  from  our 
point  of  view,  the  objects  they  seek  to 
attain,  or  the  presumptions  on  which  they 
are  based,  the  Mexican  notes  themselves 
are  models  of  clear  and  cogent  reasoning. 

In  the  fashioning  of  those  notes  Acufia 
was  helped  bv  Juan  Amador,  an  El  Paso 
attorney  who  used  to  live  in  Juarez,  and  in 
border  gossip  was  always  associated  with 
smuggling.  Amador  really  knows  the 
border  states  and  their  people,  and  speaks 
their  language;  he  appreciated  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  of  his  colleagues  the  weak- 
ness and  strength  of  the  Government  he 
was  dealing  with. 

Carranza  is,  of  course,  already  a  familiar 
personality,  and  he  hardly  needs  any  fur- 
ther definition.  Over  the  councils  of  his 
young  Cabinet  he  may  be  imagined  pre- 
siding in  a  kind  of  fatherly  way.  Most 
of  them  are  from  his  native  state  of 
Goahuila,  from  his  own  town  of  Saltillo, 
some  of  them  relatives  and  others  bound 
to  him  by  ties  as  close.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  developments  in  the 
recent  story  of  Mexico  that  this  group  of 
men,  really  representing  nothing  so  much 
as  themselves,  should  have  come  ficti- 
tiousI\'  to  represent  their  nation  and  to 
determine  its  course. 

ALVARO  OBR£CON 

One  other  man  we  must  keep  clearly 
in  mind  because,  barring  accident,  he  was 
in  June  destined  to  play  a  continually 
more  important  r61e  as  the  leading  mili- 
tary figure  on  the  Mexican  side.  Vilh 
was— for  all  we  know,  is— a  bear;  Alvmro 
Obregon  is  a  coyote.  Obregon  is  a  square- 
jawed  Spaniard,  of  fiorid  complexion,  very 
tall  for  a  Mexican.  Since  he  lost  his  right 
arm  at  the  battle  of  Agua  PrieU  he  has 
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been  growing  fat.  He  doesn't  si>eak  a 
word  of  Fnglish,  but  he  has  beautiful  teeth 
and  a  most  engaging  smile  which  takes  the 
place  of  vocabulary.  Also,  he  possesses 
that  rare  thing,  a  sense  of  humor.  De- 
scribing the  loss  of  his  arm  to  an  American 
at  Tampico,  he  said  that  he  had  been  hit 
by  an  expansive  bullet  and  the  wound  was 
so  painful  that  he  had  lost  consciousness. 

"It  was  a  very  efHdent  staff  that  1 
had/*  he  went  on  to  say;  "when  I  regained 
consciousness,  I  found  they  had  already 
amassed  my  watch  and  pocket  book." 

After  this  same  battle,  at  Agua  Prieta, 
where  he  beat  Villa,  in  November,  1 9 1 5,  he 
telegraphed  the  feft  poUHco  in  Tampico: 

"Six  thousand  Villista  bandits  have 
been  wii>ed  out  by  4,000  of  our  own." 

The  Mexican  revolution  has  not  turned 
out  a  more  efficient  military  leader.  He 
has  defeated  both  Federalistas  and  Villis- 
tas.  With  little  scientific  military  edu- 
cation and  lacking  the  dash  of  Villa,  he  is  a 
natural  strategist  and  can  handle  large 
bodies  of  men  m  a  campaign  of  manoeuvre 
more  ably  than  any  of  his  Meidcan 
contemporaries.  In  General  Scott's  pri- 
vate car  at  El  Paso,  during  the  fruitless 
negotiations  which  terminated  on  May 
1  ith,  he  impressed  both  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  General  Funston  by  his  combuiation 
of  invariable  good  manners  and  geniality 
with  a  stone-wall  firmness  in  argument. 

Now,  with  this  brief  sketch  of  the  per- 
sonalities involved,  a  review  of  the  series 
of  diplomatic  notes  exchanged  between 
the  two  Governments,  and  what  they  both 
repeatedly  represented  as  continuing  ef- 
forts to  avoid  intervention,  ought  to  ac- 
quire added  significance  and  clearness. 

THE  STORY  OF  TH6  MEXICAN  NOTES 

Up  to  the  first  week  of  July,  the  Mexican 
correspondence,  in  its  critical  stages  be- 
tween the  Columbus  raid  on  March  9th 
and  the  shooting  up  of  the  l  enth  Cavalry 
at  Carrizal  on  June  3ist»  had  in  its  en- 
tirety never  been  published  nor  reviewed. 

During  the  whole  course  of  these  ex- 
changes the  two  Governments  were  un- 
able to  reach  any  agreement.  At  the 
end  of  June  they  were  further  away  from 
an  understanding  than  they  had  been  in 
March.  Each  Government  persistently 


held  to  its  leading  motif:  on  the  Mexican 
side  an  insistence  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  General  Pershing's  column;  on  the 
American  side,  insistence  upon  a  guar- 
anteed safe  border  as  the  condition 
precedent  to  withdrawal — on  both  sides, 
all  the  fine  phrases  of  diplomatic  usage  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding — we  dis- 
cern the  deep  distrust  with  which  each 
Government  viewed  the  operations  and 
weighed  the  statements  of  the  other. 

The  Mexican  Government  had  evidently 
made  up  its  suspicious  mind  that  the 
American  Government  was  not  only  bent 
on  Intervention  but  was  deliberately  pre- 
paring for  a  war  of  conquest.  On  the 
27th  of  June,  Candido  Aguilar's  pen 
traced  his  signature  to  a  note  addressed 
to  all  the  Latin-American  Powers  declar- 
ing that  "the  American  Government, 
without  adequate  reasons  for  declaring 
war  on  Mexico,  wishes  to  make  hostilities 
inevitable."  It  is  hard  to  understand  how 
Aguilar  or  any  of  his  colleagues  could  be- 
lieve that  statement.  You  have  to  be  a 
Mexican  to  reach  any  such  oonclusioa 
from  the  facts. 

On  its  side,  the  American  Government, 
proceeding  on  what,  from  a  disinterested 
point  of  view,  appear  abundant  proofs, 
questioned  both  the  ability  of  the  Carran- 
zistas  to  prevent  raids  across  the  border 
and  their  sincerity  either  in  themselves 
apprehending  fugitives  from  international 
justice  or  in  helping  the  United  States  to 
do  so.  In  fact,  we  had  the  best  dt  reasons 
for  believing  the  de  facto  Government  to 
be  accessories  before,  during,  and  after 
the  fact. 

And  yet,  technically,  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment maintained  throughout  its  notes 
one  just  contention.  Correspondingly  our 
case  is  weakened,  technically,  by  what 
was  either  an  oversight  or  an  ignoring 
— it  is  not  for  us  to  say  which — of  an  im- 
portant Mexican  stipulation.  The  key- 
note to  the  whole  correspondence  was 
struck  and  written  in  a  letter  from  the 
Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  May  22d. 
That  note,  had  it  been  sent  by  a  first-rate 
or  an  established  and  recognized  Govern- 
ment, would  have  been  returned  unan- 
swered by  the  Department  of  State.  That 
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it  was  not  returned  Ss  another  procrf  of 
this  Government's  long-suflfering  patience 
in  dealing  with  Mexico.  It  remained  un- 
answered in  the  Secretary's  files  until 
June  20th,  when  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  his  reply  Secretary  Lansing  said:  "I 
would  be  wanting  in  candor  if  I  did  not, 
before  making  answer  to  the  allegations 
of  fact  and  the  conclusions  reached  by 
your  Government,  express  the  surprise 
and  regret  which  have  been  caused  this 
Government  by  the  discourteous  tone  and 
temper  of  this  last  communication  of  the 
de  facto  Government  of  Mexico." 

To  understand  those  two  notes,  the 
temper  of  their  authors,  and  the  Inter- 
relation of  facts  with  which  they  deal,  we 
must  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  date 
of  Villa's  raid  on  Columbus,  March  9th. 
On  the  very  evening  of  that  day  Mr. 
Lansing,  in  a  note  addressed  to  Consul 
Sllliman,  at  Guadalajara,  where  General 
Carranza  then  was,  asked  him  to  convey 
to  the  First  Chief  officially  the  expectation 
"that  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
pursue,  capture,  and  exterminate  this 
lawless  element  which  Is  now  proceeding 
westward  from  Columbus."  Observe,  there 
is  no  intimation  of  an  invasion  of  Mexi- 
can territory  in  this  first  communication. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  following  morning, 
March  loth.  President  Wilson  gave  out 
the  following  statement  to  the  press  corres- 
pondents at  Washington: 

An  adequate  force  will  be  sent  at  once  in  pur- 
suit of  Villa  with  the  single  object  of  captnrUlg 

and  putting  a  stop  to  these  forays.  This  can 
and  will  be  done  in  entirely  friendly  aid  of  the 
constituted  authorities  in  Mexico  and  with 
scrupulous  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  that 
Republic 

Thb  statement,  exactly  as  here  quoted, 
was  telegraphed  on  the  same  date  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  all  American  consular 
ofiicers  in  Mexico  but  with  no  instructions 
to  any  of  them  to  convey  it  literally  or  In 
substance  to  the  Mexican  Government. 
On  the  morning  following  the  raid,  then, 
the  American  Government  had  decided 
to  send  a  force  into  Mexican  territory 
and  assumed  that  it  could  do  so  "with 
scrupulous  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of 
that  Republic." 


Meantime  Mr.  Lansing's  note  of  the 
9th  had  been  communicated  to  the  First 
Chief,  and  promptly  on  the  loth,  Jesus 
Acuna,  who  was  then  "in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Rdations,*'  ac- 
knovdedged  its  receipt  in  a  short  note 
addressed  to  Mr.  Silliman,  asking  him  to 
report  its  contents  from  Carranza  to  the 
Department  of  State.  It  is  in  this  note 
that  the  clause  appears,  the  oversight  or 
the  ignoring  of  which  the  State  De- 
partment gave  Mexico  its  just  cause  of 
protest  and  led  to  the  complete  estrange- 
ment of  the  two  Governments. 

THE  MEXICAN  CONTENTION 

Sefior  Acufia's  reply  is  entirely  cordial 

in  manner  and  in  substance.  He  takes 
the  opportunity  to  cite  several  previous 
instances  of  raids  from  the  United  States 
into  Mexico,  in  which  cases,  as  he  says, 
"an  agreement  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  provided 
that  armed  forces  of  either  country  could 
freely  cross  into  the  territory  of  the  other 
to  pursue  and  chastise  those  bands." 
He  then,  on  the  part  of  his  Government, 
applies  through  Consul  Silliman  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  "the 
permission  necessary  to  let  Mexican  forces 
cross  into  American  territory  in  pursuit 
of  such  bandits,  acknowledging  due  recip- 
rocity in  regard  to  forces  of  the  United 
States  crossing  into  Mexican  territory" — 
and  here  is  where  the  colored  gentleman 
appears  in  the  woodpile — "if  the  raid 
eflfected  at  Columbus  should  unfortu- 
nately be  repeated  at  any  other  point  of 
the  border." 

In  other  words,  the  de  facto  Govern- 
ment expressly  makes  the  occurrence  of 
another  raid  the  conditron  precedent  to 
the  reciprocal  right  of  American  forces 
to  cross  into  Mexican  territory.  And  re- 
member that  this  note,  immediately  tele- 
graphed by  Mr.  Silliman  to  Washington, 
was  received  four  days  before  General 
Pershing,  on  March  15th,  led  his  column 
into  Chihuahua. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  Mr.  Lansing  re- 
plied to  this  keynote  of  Acufia's  in  a  tele- 
gram addressed  again  to  Consul  Silliman. 
He  "readily  grants  permission  for  the 
military  forces  of  the  de  facto  Govem- 
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ment  of  Mexico  to  cross  the  international 
boundary  in  pursuit  of  lawless  bands,  etc., 
.  .  .  on  the  understanding  that  the 
de  facto  Government  of  Mexico  grants  the 
reciprocal  privilege,  etc." 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSUMPTION 

The  telegram  then  proceeds,  however, 

to  this  assumption,  an  assumption  which  is 
difficult  to  understand  in  view  of  the  final 
clause  in  the  Acuna  note,  to  which  atten- 
tion has  just  been  called:  "The  Govern- 
ment the  United  States,"  Mr.  Lansing 
continues,  "understands  that  in  view  of 
its  agreement  to  this  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  the  de  facto  Govern- 
ment, the  arrangement  is  now  complete 
and  in  force,  and  the  reciprocal  privileges 
thereunder  may  accordingly  be  exercised 
by  either  Government  without  further 
interchange  of  views."  And  lest  there 
should  be  any  doubt  of  the  American 
estimate  of  the  sitiiation,  he  goes  on  to 
say  in  the  final  paragraph  of  this  tele- 
graphed note,  "with  the  same  spirit  of 
cordial  friendship  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  exercise  the  privilege 
granted  by  the  de  facto  Government  of 
Mexico  in  the  hope  and  confident  ex- 
pectation that  by  their  mutual  efforts 
lawlessness  will  be  eradicated,  etc." 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment never  intended  that  American 
forces  should  enter  Mexican  territory 
without  an  express  permission  which  they 
had  not  yet  granted,  and  it  is  equally 
dear  that  the  United  States  Government, 
as  early  as  the  loth  of  March,  intended  to 
cross  the  border  and  on  the  1 3th  of  March 
assumed  that  they  had  the  permission  of 
the  de  facto  Government  so  to  do.  There 
is  just  one  other  bit  of  evidence  which 
seems  to  throw  some  helpful  light  on  our 
attitude  at  that  time. 

Here  enters  Mr.  John  W.  Belt,  secretary 
to  de  facto  Ambassador  Rodgers,  who 
reports  by  telegraph  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  he  "personally  presented  this 
important  communication  (the  telegram 
addressed  to  Consul  Sillimany^OTally  and 
in  writing  to  Foreign  Secretary  Acufia  at 
5:30  p.  M." — this  is  on  the  13th — the  eve- 
ning of  the  same  day  the  telegram  was 
filed  in  Washington.   Mr.  Belt  .reports 
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that  Acufia  "read  the  note  in  my  presence 
and  stated,  M  am  pleased  to  receive  a 

reply  of  this  character.  ...  It  will 
relieve  the  very  delicate  situation  that  has 
developed  owing  to  the  Columbus  affair.'" 

"  It  was  plainly  evident,"  Mr.  Belt 
telegraphs  by  way  of  comment,  "that  the 
reply  created  a  most  favorable  impression." 

Under  this  comfortable  assumption,  the 
Department  proceeded  consistentl\'.  Mr. 
Lansing  gave  out  a  statement  to  the  press 
after  receiving  Mr.  Belt's  telegram,  in 
which  he  says,  "the  President  has  author^ 
ized  me  to  give  in  his  name  public  assui^ 
ance  that  the  military  plans  now  in  con- 
templation will  be  scrupulously  confined 
to  the  object  already  announced  and  that 
in  no  circumstances  will  they  be  suffered 
to  trench  in  any  degree  upon  the  sover- 
eignty of  Mexico." 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Polk,  then 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  telegraphed 
to  all  American  consular  officers  in  Mexico 
and  to  Mr.  Parker,  at  that  time  in  charge 
of  the  Embassy  at  Mexico  City,  that  "this 
Government's  expedition  will  shortly  enter 
Mexico  with  the  sole  object  of  pursuing 
and  capturing  Villa.  .  .  .  Upon  the 
determination  of  this  Government  to  send 
a  punitive  expedition  into  Mexico  becom- 
ing known,  the  de  facto  Government  pro- 
poses! that  reciprocal  privileges  be  granted, 
etc." 

But  was  this  "determination"  at  that 

time  known?  Presumably  yes,  through 
indirect  channels;  but  certainly  it  had 
never  been  communicated  directly  to  the 
de  facto  Government,  although,  as  we 
have  seen  in  Mr.  Lansing's  note  oS  March 
13th,  permission  to  cross  the  border  is 
assumed  to  be  granted. 

Pershing's  expedition 

On  the  1 5th  of  March,  General  Pershing 
rode  through  the  border  gates  out  <rf 

Columbus  into  Meidco.  Up  to  that  time 
no  protest  had  been  received  from  the  de 
facto  Government,  officially  unaware  of 
the  expedition  but  undoubtedly  unoffi- 
cially fully  informed  of  every  detail  con- 
cerning it.  Consequently,  it  is  with  a  full 
measure  of  diplomatic  propriety,  but  hardly 
ingenuously,  that  we  find  the  Mexican 
Government  protesting  against  this  viola- 
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tkm  of  its  sovereignty  in  a  letter  handed 
to  Mr.  Polk  in  Washington  by  Eiiseo 
Arredondo  on  March  i8th,  three  days  after 
our  advance  columns  had  disappeared  into 
the  alkali  dust  of  Palomas.  Arredondo, 
confidential  agent  of  Carranza  at  Washing- 
ton, was  directed  by  his  Govemnrent  to 
bring  certain  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 
Acting  Secretary.  His  note  repeats  and 
corroborates  his  own  conversation  of  the 
same  day  with  regard  to  Mr.  Polk's  tde» 
gram  requesting  from  General  Carranza 
permission  to  use  the  Northwestern  Mexi- 
can Railway  from  Juarez  to  Casas  Grandes 
for  the  transport  of  military  supplies. 

Arredondo  points  out  with  somewhat 
eipbarrassing  clearness  that  "without  any 
intelligence  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  my  Government  an  ex- 
pedition .  .  .  has  entered  Mexican 
territory  vii.  Palomas  .  .  .  The  con- 
sent expressed  by  my  Government  in 
gard  to  the  crossing  of  armed  troops  over 
our  frontier  has  been  erroneously  under- 
stood by  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
crossing  of  a  military  expedition  in  pursuit 
of  Villa  has  been  permitted  .  •  .  The 
above  mentioned  note  [Acufta's  of  March 
loth]  states  with  perfect  clearness  that 
this  Government  is  disposed  to  act  within 
the  terms  of  strict  reciprocity  if,  unfor- 
tunately, from  now  on  any  mcuntoos 
similar  to  the  one  at  Columbus  or  of  any 
other  character  and  at  any  other  point  (rf 
the  line  should  occur." 

NO  ASSISTANCE  FROM  MBXIOO 

On  this  position  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment stood  solidly  throughout  the  succes- 
sive interchange  of  notes.  They  kept  on 
hugging  their  theory  all  the  time  that  they 
were  faced  with  an  actual  condition  to 
which  they  refused  to  adapt  themselves. 
They  did  nothing  to  assist  the  United 
States  in  the  apprehension  of  Villa  and  his 
band  nor  in  the  facilitation  of  the  supply 
of  General  i^ershing's  of  General  Dodd's 
columns,  which  were  forced  to  use  motor 
truck  transport  on  lines  which  were  par- 
alleled by  Mexican  railroads.  Our  Gov- 
ernment meanwhile,  during  the  advance  of 
its  expedition,  continued  to  give  to  the 
Mexican  people  and  to  the  press  of  both 
countries  repeated  assurances  of  our  good 


faith  and  respect  for  the  sovocignty  of  the 
country  we  had  invaded. 

it  is  unfortunately  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  this  article  to  give  in  detail  the 
succeedmg  steps  in  the  cofrespondcnce. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
cross  purposes  and  apparently  a  wilful 
misconstruction  of  intent  which  began  on 
the  loth  of  March  continued  to  the  end  of 
June.  Finally,  imder  date  of  April  13th, 
SeAor  Arredondo  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  a  long  note,  signed  by  Can- 
dido  Aguilar  at  Queretaro  the  previous 
day,  rehearsing  in  detail  with  the  utmost 
clearness  and  in^essive  logic  all  the  cor- 
respondence and  facts  up  to  date,  and  con- 
ciuding  by  ttatiag  that  since  the  object  of 
the  punitive  expedition  had  been  practi- 
cally accomplished,  his  Government  "  ccmi- 
siders  that  it  is  now  time  to  treat  with  the 
United  States  upon  the  subject  of  the 
withdrawal  of  its  forces  from  our  territmy." 

THE  CONFERENCES  AT  BL  PASO 

The  matters  under  controversy  having 
culminated  in  the  question  of  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops.  General  Soott 

left  Washington  as  special  representative 
both  of  the  War  and  of  the  State  Depart- 
ments, and  with  General  Funston,  in 
charge  of  the  Southern  Department,  met 
General  Obregon,  representing  the  Car- 
ranristas,  at  El  Paso,  where  conference! 
were  conducted  from  April  29th  to  May 
iith.  The  Americans  made  the  with- 
drawal of  their  troops  conditional  on  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  of  good 
order  on  the  IxHder.  Obregpn  on  his  side 
pointed  out  that  this  condition  was  im- 
possible of  faithful  performance  as  the 
"American  Government  would  under- 
stand perfectly  the  difficulties  which  exist 
in  the  proCectioo  of  a  boundary  more  tham 
3,000  kilometers  in  length,  which  possesses 
no  natural  advantages  for  its  defense." 

The  meeting,  therefore,  finally  broke  up 
with  nothing  accomplished  except  the 
mutual  good-will  which  General  Soott 
always  leaves  as  an  aftermath  of  all  his 
conferences.  While  they  were  all  arguing 
in  the  hot,  private  car  at  El  Paso,  a  party 
of  bandits  took  the  opportunity,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  to  perpetrate  another  raid  at  Glenn 
Springs,  Tex.,  thus  fulfiUang  the  coaditioa 
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precedent  defined  in  Acofia's  note  of 

March  loth. 

Major  Langhome's  punitive  expedition, 
the  second  to  enter  Mexico,  acted  therefore 
in  compliance  with  the  conditions  as  out- 
lined by  the  Mexican  de  facto  Govern- 
ment. It  drove  sixty  miles  into  Mexico, 
accomplished  its  object,  and  thereupon 
withdrew  to  our  side  of  the  border. 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  statement  of 
its  case  by  the  Carranza  group  in  Aguilar's 
note  of  May  aad,  which  terminated  after 
many  passages  of  questionable  diplomatic 
propriety  in  a  peremptory  demand  for 
"the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  which  are  to-day  on  Mexican 
territory."  It  is  impossible  to  read  thixnigh 
that  note  without  an  appreciation  of  its 
masterful  presentation  of  a  case  and  without 
a  sinking  of  the  heart  over  the  evident  de- 
termination which  runs  all  through  it  not 
to  believe  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government. 

MEXICAN  DISTRUST 

"It  is  indispensable,"  write  Sefiores 
Amador  and  Acuila  over  Aguilar's  signa- 
ture, "that  this  contradiction  between  the 

assurances  of  friendship  on  the  part-  of 
Washington  and  the  acts  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  and  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
military  authorities  should  disappear." 

General  Pershing's  expedition  was  ad- 
mirably organized  for  almost  any  purpose 
except  the  capture  of  Villa  "provided  he 
earnestly  desired  to  get  away."  The 
General  Staff  of  our  own  Army  knew  that 
was  so.  And  Mexico,  contemplating  the 
ponderous  advance  into  Chihuahua  of  in- 
fantry regiments,  batteries  of  field  artillery, 
and  mountain  howitzers,  also  realized  that 
this  procession  could  have  no  practical 
usefulness  in  the  capture  of  a  bandit  flying 
for  safety  among  his  own  people  and 
through  his  own  labyrinthine  territory. 

The  reason  Pershing  went  in  as  he  did 
was  that  we,  as  we  believed  on  the  best  of 
grounds,  cordially  distrusted  all  northern 
Mouco,  Carranzistas  and  Villistas  alike. 
Can  we,  therefore,  wonder  that  they,  in  the 
face  of  this  very  real  inconsistency  between 
protestation  and  performance,  continue  to 
distrust  us? 

All  this  little  strife  was  made  note  of  in 
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the  European  chanceries,  preoccupied  as 
they  are  by  their  vastly  more  vital  strug- 
gle close  at  hand.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  at  the  outset  that  the  Allied 
Powers  are  with  us,  cordially.  Nor  is 
their  sympathy  altogether  a  matter  of  self- 
interest.  Naturally  they  do  not  care  to 
see  any  part  of  our  manufacturing  life- 
blood  diverted  from  their  use,  nor  would 
they  care  to  have  our  sympathies  diverted 
from  the  European  death  grapple.  But 
beyond  and  beneath  all  this  lies  a  real  con- 
cern, antedating  the  war,  that  we  should 
tackle  the  disagreeable  task,  which  they 
believe  is  inevitably  ours,  of  putting 
Mexico's  house  in  order.  England  and 
France  have  the  immediate  practical  in- 
terest of  keeping  the  oil  fields  at  Tampico 
available  for  the  fuel  of  their  navies,  and 
England  wants  the  sisal  grass  of  Mexico 
to  bind  its  harvests  of  Canadian  wheat. 
Everything  that  M.  Jusserand,  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  gets  from  his 
own  service  in  Mexico,  he  turns  over  to 
Mr.  Lansing,  and  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice, 
in  the  same  spirit,  gives  to  the  Depart- 
ment the  advantage  of  all  information 
which  comes  to  him  through  the  British 
Legation  in  Mexico  Qty. 

JAPAN  AND  GERMANY 

Contrary  to  the  p(q>ular  presumption, 
Germany  is  not  stirring  up  trouble  in 
Mexico.  There  is  no  sympathy  between 
the  dc  facto  Covernment  and  Germany. 
Germany  has  steadily  stood  in  the  way  of 
Carranza's  plans;  German  agents  defeated 
Obregon's  forced  loan  of  $t  0,000,000  in 
March,  1915.  Any  one  who  has  studied 
the  question  at  all  carefully  will  realize 
that  the  diversion  of  the  munitions 
necessary  for  a  Mexican  campaign  would 
not  benefit  Germany  appreciably,  whereas 
she  has  every  reason  to  apprehend  the 
rousing  of  this  nation  into  a  state  of 
actual  preparedness. 

Almost  equally  popular  with  the  German 
scare  is  the  Japanese  scare.  The  sensa- 
tional press  will  always  use  that  without 
feeling  the  necessity  of  basing  any  of  theu* 
assertions  upon  facts  or  even  upon  sound 
reasoning.  Japan  did  sell  lluerta  50,000 
rebored  Mauser  rifles  on  a  contract  made 
long  before  the  Vera  Cruz  incident,  but 
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she  has  done  nothing  for  Carranza. 
Japan's  focus  is  in  the  East,  where  she 
has  her  hands  full  with  her  own  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Japan  may  be  wilhng  to  see 
us  involved  with  fAtadoo,  but  she  won't 
laid  a  hand  against  us. 

PAN-AMERICA  AND  MEXICO 

But  the  attitude  of  Europe  toward  the 
Mexican  crisis  is  of  remote  consideration 
compared  to  the  effect  of  this  crisb 
throughout  Latin  America.  We  must  not 
judge  the  attitude  of  the  Southern  re- 
publics by  the  apparently  spontaneous 
proffer  of  mediation  from  several  of  them. 
That  attitude  was  never  leally  spontaneous 
nor  ever  really  at  all  mutual  among  the 
other  republics.  It  came  about  in  the  first 
place  through  a  well  meant  but  somewhat 
officious  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Ecuador  at  Washington,  who.  either 
on  his  own  initiative  or  on  that  of  hb  Gov- 
ernment,  first  ma'de  an  offer  of  mediatory 
offices  to  Secretary  Lansing  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Ecuadorian  Government  in 
an  identic  note  took  upon  itself  the 
Christian  oflRce  of  suggesting  mediation 
to  its  sister  republics. 

Several  of  the  other  American  govern- 
ments followed  the  lead  of  Ecuador  or  took 
the  proposal  under  consideration  in  cordial 
replies.  Argentina  and  Chile  dedhied  to 
be  a  party  to  the  general  movement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  among  the 
Latin-American  republics  any  true  con- 
sensus of  opinion  as  to  the  events  in  north- 
em  Mexico  during  May  and  June. 

We  must  always  remember  this  basic 
truth  about  Latin  America,  and  it  par- 
ticularly applies  to  and  informs  President 
Wilson's  much  misinterpreted  policy  in 
dealing  with  the  long  three  years  of  his 
Mexican  problem.  Latin  America  does 
not  now  and  never  will  view  with  any 
pleasure  the  least  infringement  of  sover- 
eignty in  this  hemisphere,  even  so  rickety 
a  sovereignty  as  that  of  Mexico,  Through- 
out Latin  America,  in  spite  of  our  protes- 
tations, in  spite  of  so  many  evidences  erf 
good  faith,  we  are  still  the  "  Colossus  of  the 
North."  If  repri-ttable,  the  apprehensive 
attitude  of  some  of  the  other  republics  to- 
ward us  is  at  least  understandable.  We 


cannot  hope  in  a  few  years  of  consistent 

performance  and  sunlit  bona  fides  to  do 
away  with  the  apprehension  that  goes  back 
generations. 

We  must  expect,  thereloie,  that  our  m- 
fringement  of  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico, 
however  justified  from  our  own  point  of 
view,  will  be  taken  up  and  made  much  of  in 
the  mouths  of  students  and  by  the  less  re- 
sponsible press.  And  Carranza,  with  all 
Ids  imperturbability,  has  one  of  the  best 
publicity  services  in  the  world.  His 
agents  are  at  work  in  every  country  of 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  And 
most  of  the  propaganda  of  that  well  organ- 
ized publicity  service  will  fall  upon  wilting 
ears  and  find  an  echo  in  quick  Latin  sym- 
pathies. We  must  face  that  as  a  fact  quite 
apart  from  the  justice  of  our  case. 

But  the  sober-minded  people,  the  gov- 
erning class  in  all  those  other  Southern 
republics-^they  are  really  not  so  much 
democracies  as  they  are  oligarchies — the 
sober-minded,  intelligent  people  do  not  for 
a  moment  admit  that  present-day  Mexico 
is  a  worthy  example  of  Latin-American 
civilization.  You  will  not  find  any  in- 
telligent thou^t  in  Argentina,  in  Chile,  in 
Uruguay,  even  in  Colombia  with  its  recent 
grievance,  which  wants  its  nationality  to  be 
bracketed  with  Mexico. 

The  intelligence  of  Latin  America  is 
with  us  in  this  thmg.  What  we  have  got 
to  try  to  cure  or  live  down  is  apprehension. 
Back  of  much  talk  of  Latin-American 
solidarity  lurks  a  fear  of  the  imperialism 
of  the  United  States.  Do  what  we  may  or 
say  what  we  will,  the  people  of  the  re» 
publics  to  the  south  nourish  a  semi- 
prophetic  fear  that  in  the  process  of  a  po- 
litically natural  evolution  the  Colossus  of 
the  North  will  automatically  exercise  an 
ever  increasingly  larger  overiordship,  influ- 
ence, direction  over  their  destinies. 

And  on  our  part  this  fear  of  offending 
may  have  been  a  weakness.  For  here 
were  we,  the  leading  neutral  nation,  con- 
scious of  our  rectitude  and  dedicated  to 
resist  aggression  and  injustice,  hesitating 
to  take  firm  steps  for  fear  of  their  con- 
sequences, for  fear  of  trouble  and  the  up- 
setting  of  complacent  national  and  inter- 
national equilibrium. 
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WAS  it  to  be  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mexico  or,  as 
Mr.  Lansing's  note  of 
June  22d  to  Fan- 
America  eipressed  it, 
"a  state  of  international  war  without  pup- 
pose  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  other 
than  to  end  the  conditions  which  menace 
our  national  peace  and  the  safety  of  our 
citizens'? 

That  was  the  question  that  came  up 
after  the  fight  at  Carrizal  with  its  twenty 
troopers  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  dead  and 
twenty-four  more  prisoners  at  Chihuahua. 

In  order  that  either  the  War  or  Navy 
Department  might  function  coherently, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have  some 
definite  object,  some  defmable  mission 
about  which  to  shape  their  strategy. 

Whatever  of  value,  therefore,  Mr.  Lan- 
sing's note  may  have  had  in  disarming 
Latin-American  suspicion,  it  was  alto- 
gether too  vague  for  the  General  Staff  to 
formulate  plans  upon.  And  accordingly, 
in  order  to  estimate  at  all  dearly  how  much 
of  a  problem  we  actually  faced  in  Mexico 
when  Captain  Boyd's  f4egro  troops  and 
those  of  General  Gomez  brought  us  into  a 
state  of  actual  hostilities,  with  or  without 
purpose,  we  must  try  to  define  that  prob- 
lem, without  euphuisms,  in  the  single 
term  of  war.  War  with  Mexico  would 
not  have  any  lesemblance  to  the  giant 
conflict  in  Europe.  It  would  be  an  un- 
equal struggle  in  effectives  and  material 
from  the  start;  it  would  contain  infinite 
opportunities  for  blundering  and  for 
searching  tests  of  military  preparedness 
without  much  glory  to  redeem  them;  it 
must,  of  necessity,  when  it  finally  came, 
be  a  war  of  occupation,  a  protracted  and 
expensive  military  house<leaning. 
The  situation  thus  defined  was  purely 


a  matter  of  United  States  face  to  face  with 
Mexico.  Rumors  of  foreign  influences  at 
work  in  Mexico,  except  such  influences 
as  were  at  work  to  avert  war,  were  without 
verification. 

Just  what  would  Mexico  mean  in  terms 
of  opposition?  While  the  mobilization 
of  the  National  Guard  was  going  forward 
in  almost  as  many  different  degrees  of 
effectiveness  as  there  were  states  involved, 
almost  as  many  estimates  of  the  Mex- 
ican army  were  being  published.  There 
were  guesses  all  the  way  from  the  mil- 
lion-citizens-springing-to-arms-ovemight — 
Bryan  type — to  the  fairly  accurate  100,000 
of  an  El  Paso  paper. 

All  estimates  of  numbers  were,  of  course, 
subject  to  change  because  of  recruiting 
and  of  the  joining  in  of  Villistas  and 
other  factions  of  bandits.  For  more  than 
four  years  the  whole  economic  system  of 
Mexico  had  been  thoroughly  upset  by 
revolution,  and  as  the  country  slid  steadily 
into  a  complete  dislocation  of  its  social 
and  commercial  life  more  human  material 
was  continually  liberated  for  the  business 
of  revolution,  or  war.  as  the  case  might  be. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  Mexican  soldiers 
serve  in  order  that  they  may  eat.  In 
many  parts  of  Mexico  the  only  place 
where  men  could  eat  was  in  the  army. 

By  the  most  accurate  militery  informa- 
tion obtainable,  there  wero  in  June  about 
85,000  Mexicans  under  arms  and  ready 
for  field  service.  As  to  the  kind  of  arms 
they  bore,  Mexico  has  for  many  years 
been  a  walking  arsenal  of  second-hand 
arms  from  gaspipe  and  fowling  pieces 
to  Springfields,  including  a  great  many 
much -coveted  Winchesters  and  what  is 
left  of  the  50,000  Mausers  that  were  sold 
by  Japan  to  General  Huerte. 

Between  ao  and  30  per  cent,  of  all  the 
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Mexican  troops  were  mounted.  They  had 
at  least  1 50  field  guns,  Schneider-Canets 
and  St.  Chaumonts  with  Mondragon 
breech  mechanisms,  nearly  all  of  them 
75's  and  as  good  or  better  than  anything 
we  could  bring  against  them.  For  this 
excellent  French  artillery,  however,  they 
had  only  about  1 50  rounds  per  gun  of 
ammunition.  They  had  plenty  of  ma- 
chine guns,  four  or  five  handled  at  least, 
and  possibly  as  many  as  a  thousand. 

THE  MUNITIONS  QUESTION 

But  unquestionably  more  ammunition 
was  stored  in  Mexico  than  we  had 
any  idea  of.  To  begin  with,  in  the  she 
months  immediately  preceding  the  break- 
ing out  of  open  hostilities  at  the  end  of 
June,  there  had  been  comparatively  little 
fighting  in  Mexico.  Such  ammunition  as 
tJiey  had  on  hand  was  being  treasured  up 
and  fresh  supplies  were  constantly  coming 
in.  An  dfective  embargo  was  not  estab- 
lished on  the  border  until  sometime  in 
April.  Until  that  time  consignments  were 
leigularly  going  into  northern  Mexico 
by  all  the  main  lines  of  railroad.  More- 
over, every  Ward  liner  was  bringing  am- 
munition into  Vera  Cruz,  not  to  speak  of 
shipments,  which  cannot  be  so  accurately 
verified,  through  other  ports.  These  car- 
goes were  generally  invoiced  to  Cuba. 

But  what  seems  like  an  enonnous 
amount  of  ammunition  on  a  dock  or 
aboard  ship  does  not  last  long  when  thou- 
sands of  profligates  start  in  to  spend  it 
cardessly.  For  example,  the  total  output 
of  all  our  munition  factories  that  goes  to 
the  Entente  Allies  at  present  is  still  only 
about  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  they 
use,  and,  even  making  very  generous  allow- 
ances for  the  amount  of  material  General 
Carranza  may  have  been  able  to  save  or 
to  acquire  by  any  and  all  devices,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  he  had  more  than 
enough  to  last  him  on  an  economical  basis 
to  the  end  of  September.  That  is,  of 
course,  if  any  general  engagements  were 
to  be  fought.  The  amount  of  powder  and 
shell  used  up  in  one  big  battle  would  last 
a  lot  of  guerilla  bands  all  summer. 

In  the  armies  and  scattered  bands  that 
we  should  have  to  fight  were  Carranzistas, 
Federalistas,  Villistas,  Zapatistas,  and 
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soldiers  of  the  other  three  or  four  factions 
which  all  together  have  made  of  their 
country  these  last  four  years  a  great  Don- 
nybrook  Fair.  But  the  distinctions  are 
political.  Under  any  flag  or  inside  any 
unifonn  the  Mexican  is  pretty  much  the 
same  proposition. 

Most  of  their  leaders  would  prove  much 
better  adapted  to  the  kind  of  warfare 
tiiey  would  choose  than  the  troops  we  can 
send  against  them.  They  have  been 
brought  up  literally  in  the  saddle.  Nights 
under  the  stars  are  the  same  to  them  as 
nights  under  a  roof.  They  have  hungered 
and  thirsted  in  the  open  air,  unperpiexed 
by  education  and  unsoftened  by  steam 
heat,  wandering  over  the  country,  learning 
it  and  its  people.  They  occupy  their 
positions  of  leadership,  not  because  they 
have  been  appointed  to  them  or  elected 
to  them  on  a  peace  basis,  but  because  of 
the  mutual  recognition  of  men  fit  to  lead. 

THE  MEXICAN  SOLDIER 

Under  these  leaders  serve  a  motley 
array  in  and  out  of  all  kinds  of  uniform. 
Not  fiearing  death,  these  men  are  brave. 
But  theirs  is  a  kind  of  bravery  which  de> 

pends  upon  certain  circumstances  and  is 
not  quite  like  the  courage  of  Anglo- 
Saxons.  They  will  not  go  forward,  as  a 
rule^  under  fire  in  dose  formation  against  a 
10  per  cent.  loss.  But  if  they  are  char- 
acteristically deployed  and  acting  inde- 
pendently among  a  great  crowd  of  their  own 
people  in  a  general  attack,  they  will  keep 
on  going  against  what  eventually  proves 
to  be  very  heavy  losses,  although  they  are 
not  obviously  so  during  the  attack.  Your 
average  Mexican  is  not,  like  a  Russian 
or  a  Turk,  particularly  good  in  trenches 
where  he  must  fight  it  out  in  one  spot  or  die. 
He  wants  a  chance  to  exercise  a  choice. 
Very  few  troops  are  more  naturally  good 
at  utilizing  cover. 

We  should  have  to  meet,  then,  some- 
thing like  the  opposition  of  Cossacks  or 
of  the  South  African  Boers,  with  a  lot  of 
Nondi  American  Indian  instinct  in  it. 
We  should  run  against  a  very  ardent 
warfare  of  a  partisan  character  rather 
than  that  of  any  definite  regular  military 
organization  to  which  rules  could  apply. 
Most  of  these  hostile  forces  which  might 
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oppose  us  are  innocent  of  drill  or  field 

service  regulations;  they  could  not  read 
them  if  they  had  them.  They  have  never, 
in  our  sense,  "joined  the  army"  and  they 
have  never  had  any  doctrine  of  war 
dinned  into  thdr  ears.  By  sheer  hard 
nperience  they  have  evolved  a  practice 
of  fighting  which  is  entirely  suited  to  them- 
selves. And  we  must  not  forget  that 
many  thousands  of  these  men  have  been 
following  the  fighting  husiness  for  four 
years  steadily,  part  of  the  time  in  bodies 
of  from  a  few  hundred  to  1 5,000  men. 

In  the  Mexican  army  there  is  only  one 
standard  of  troops  and  that  is  the  mounted 
rifleman.  The  artillery  and  the  machine 
gun  batteries  are  served  by  an  efficient 
personnel*  but  all  told  they  can  hardly 
amount  to  more  than  5,000  men.  The 
Mexican  infantry  is  made  up  of  men  who 
walk  because  they  can't  fmd  any  horses 
to  ride.  Consequently,  the  Mexican  in* 
fantry  is  a  very  fluid  thing*  tending  con- 
stantly toward  self-advancement  into  the 
mounted  arm  and  being  as  constantly 
reinforced  by  horse  casualties.  At  the 
battle  of  Torreon,  Villa's  troops,  which 
were  at  that  time  well  organized,  con- 
sisted of  about  14,000  men,  12,000  of 
whom  were  mounted  and  2,000  on  ioot. 
He  had  32  field  guns  and  about  the  same 
number  of  machine  guns.  That  is  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  proportion  an  active 
and  successful  Mexican  commander  will 
try  to  attain. 

MEXICAN  EQUIPMENT 

The  mounted  rifleman  being  the  stand- 
ard of  the  army,  it  may  be  interesting 

to  know  of  just  what  he  consists.  In  the 
first  place,  he  bestrides  a  wiry,  Mexican- 
bred  {X)ny,  shod  in  front  or  not  shod  at 
all,  and  weighing  from  700  to  900  pounds, 
which  he  manages  to  keep  in  fairly  good 
condition.  There  would  be  one  sore  back 
on  the  Mexican  side  to  ten  on  ours.  He 
rides  a  twenty-five-dollar  stock  saddle 
and  throws  his  sleeping-blanket  across 
the  cantle.  He  carries  a  thirty-thirty 
Winchester  if  he  can  get  it,  or  a  Mauser 
or  some  other  rifle  if  he  cannot,  and  he 
carries  all  the  ammunition  he  can  possibly 
get  his  hands  on.  When  it  is  plentiful 
he  will  be  adorned  with  from  200  to  400 
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rounds  of  it,  wound  in  belts  all  around  his 
person  and  festooned  about  the  pommel 

of  his  saddle.  In  addition  to  this  long- 
range  preparedness  he  is  often  fortified 
with  a  machete  and  about  one  fifth  of  his 
command  will  carry  revolvers.  CHficers 
carry  about  the  same  equipment  and 
;arms  and  rarely  encumber  themselves 
with  field  glasses,  maps,  or  compasses. 
The  extreme  mobility  of  these  brigades 
is  due  to  their  lack  of  impedimenta. 
They  dispense  with  tents,  wagons,  field 
desks,  and  sanitary  appliances  and,  living 
on  the  country  or  from  railroad  trains* 
transport  little  or  no  forage  or  rations. 

MEXICAN  ARTILLERY 

From  Mexican  field  artillery  we  should 

have  little  or  nothing  to  fear,  not  because 
the  pieces  are  inferior — they  are  as  good 
or  better  than  our  own — but  because  the 
service  is  so  poor  and  the  anununition  so 
scarce.  *  The  guns  are  handled  by  very 
obsolete  methods,  without  knowledge  or 
ability  for  indirect  fire.  Each  gun  acts 
separately,  and  the  word  "battery," 
without  technical  meaning,  merely  applies 
to  several  pieces  assembled  together  for  the 
time  being.  Artillery  as  a  whole  is  rardy 
brought  into  action  at  places  distant  from 
railroad  lines,  and  a  great  many  pieces 
have  been  mounted  and  used  from  open, 
flat  carriages  on  the  railroad. 

But  in  a  reverse  corresponding  degree, 
American  invasion  would  soon  learn  to 
dread  Mexican  machine  guns.  Something 
in  this  deadly  hose  play  seems  to  have 
appealed  to  native  abilities.  Excellent 
use  has  been  made  of  machine-gun  batter* 
ies  by  Carranzistas  and  ViUbtas  alike, 
and  the  most  recent  instance  was  proved 
to  our  cost  at  Carrizal,  where  one  well 
mounted  and  well  served  machine  gun 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  decimating 
two  troops  of  United  States  cavalry. 
The  Mexicans  use  these  arms  with  much 
more  precision  than  their  individual  small 
arms,  a  great  deal  of  the  fire  of  individuals 
being  delivered  from  the  hip  or  in  some 
other  hasty  fashion,  without  aim. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  almost . 
continuous  fighting  the  Mexicans  have 
acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  skill  in 
utilizing  their  railroads  both  as  a  means 
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of  supply  and  as  strategic  bases  for  opera- 
tions.   Every  big  command  has  a  special 

detachment  of  railroad  men  on  hand,  and 
durint^  the  height  of  Villa's  success  Lusebio 
Calzado  ran  the  railroads  of  Chihuahua 
with  almost  German  efficiency.  NLtadoa 
has  one  other  extraordinary  method  of 
supply  besides  her  skilful  railroading,  and 
that  is  her  women.  The  so-called  "  solda- 
dera"  system  of  rationing  and  messing 
means  that  crowds  of  strong  and  active 
women  accompany  the  armies^  actually 
supplying  and  cooking  most  of  the  rations 
used.  They  have  never  thought  of  voting, 
but  they  contribute  their  full  share  to 
national  military  service;  they  bump  along 
on  the  gun  carriages  and  caissons  of  the 
artillery,  or  freight  cars  on  the  railroads, 
and  trudge  patiently  in  the  dust  kicked 
up  by  the  hoofs  of  thieir  mounted  lords. 

MEXICAN  TACnCS 

On  an  oidinafy  route  march  Mexican 
troops  cover  easily  from  fifteen  to  twenty 

miles  with  few  or  no  halts  until  an  objective 
is  reached,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
they  can  make  thirty  or  forty  miles  or  more 
and  keep  that  rate  up  for  as  long  as  a 
week.  All  over  northnn  Mexico  a  column 
of  any  size  on  the  march  raises  a  heavy 
cloud  of  dust  which  can  be  seen  from  a 
great  distance  even  without  aerial  recon- 
naissance. Going  into  actk>n,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  get  within  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  objective  before  the  men 
dismount  to  fight  on  foot,  each  horse  being 
left  by  its  individual  rider  tied  to  sage 
brush  or  trees  or  secured  in  ditches  or 
Other  declivities.  The  idea  of  organized 
supports  or  reserves,  if  appreciated,  is 
very  rarely  made  use  of.  The  Columbus 
raid  furnished  an  excellent  example  of 
how  successfully  Mexicans  can  execute 
night  attacks  against  fortified  and  guarded 
posts.  They  can  move  far  more  silently* 
helped  by  instinct  and  habit  of  life,  as  well 
as  by  lighter  equipment,  than  can  our 
mounted  troops.  There  would  be  no  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  a  Mexican  campaign 
between  sunset  and  sunrise.  Villa  took 
Torreon  in  night  attacks  which  he  kept 
up  during  five  successive  nights. 

Against  this  number  and  this  character 
of  Mexican  troops,  what  would  be  the 


dispositKNis  and  plan  of  campaign  ci  the 
American  forces? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Navy  would  be 
expected  immediately  to  seize  every  con- 
siderable port  on  both  the  Pacific  and 
Caribbean  coasts.  Detachments  of  ma- 
rines and  bluejackets  from  the  fleet  would 
be  expected  to  hold  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico 
in  force  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  their 
own  ships  until  the  arrival  of  expeditionary' 
columns  from  Galveston  and  other  South- 
ern ports.  The  Marine  Goips  would 
throw  a  line  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec,  which  they  would  be  expected 
to  hold.    The  main  objective,  then,  of 
the  General  Staff  would  be  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  railroads  and,  by  means  of 
them»  of  the  chief  railroad  centres.  Col- 
umns based  on  El  Paso  and  Columbus 
would  be  thrown  southward  to  hold  the 
Mexican  Northwestern  and  the  Mexican 
Central  railroads  to  their  junction  at 
Chihuahua,  where  the  first  geneial  en- 
gagement of  the  war  would  roost  probably 
be   fought.    These   columns  thereafter 
would  continue  along  the  line  of  the  Central 
railroad  through  Torreon  to  Zacatecas. 
with  parallel  and  protective  lines  diverging 
westward  on  Durango.  Coincident  with 
those  movements,  other  columns  operating 
from  Eagle  Pass,  Laredo,  and  from  a 
point  west  of  Brownsville  would  begin 
operations  designed  to  focus  at  San  iJiis 
Potosf ,  where  they  would  be  eqiected  to 
meet  a  column  thrown  in  along  the  rail- 
road from  Tampico. 

OUR  STRATEGIC  OBJECT 

The  operatrons  thus  outlined,  even  if 

entirely  successful,  would  consume  at 
least  three  months  in  their  completion. 
During  this  time  an  effort  would  also  be 
made  to  start  an  offensive  up  through  the 
extremely  difficult  country  from  Vera 
Cruz  toward  Mexico  City  and  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Douglas,  Ariz.,  down  along 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  through 
Sonora  to  llermosillo  and  Guaymas. 
The  strategic  key  to  Mexico  is  in  the 
quadrilateral  roughly  outlined  by  Tam- 
pico, San  Luis  Potosf,  Zacatecas,  Torreon, 
and  Saltillo-Monterey.  Once  in  posses- 
sion of  these  points,  and  with  all  ports 
securely  blockaded,  the  fall  of  Mexico 
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Oty  would  be  a  fotegone  tiondusion  and 

the  back  of  all  organized  resistance  would 
be  broken.  Sustained  and  organized  op- 
position to  a  well  planned  and  executed 
American  advance  would  be  over  in  three 
or  four  months— and  then  the  real  troable 
would  begin. 

THE  WHEREWffHAL  TO  PREVAIL 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
outline  the  strategic  plan  of  a  war  of  occu- 
pation in  Mexico.  It  was  very  far  from 
an  easy  matter  in  July  to  get  enough 

United  States  troops,  equipment,  and 
supplies  together  to  undertake  even  25 
per  cent,  of  that  plan.  General  Persh- 
ing's column,  which  reached  down  into 
Chihuahua  to  Golonia  Dublan«  consisted 
of  15,000  men,  seasoned  and  tough  and 
capable  of  looking  after  themselves  and 
their  line  of  supply.  About  20,000  more 
regular  army  troops  were  then  sprinkled 
all  along  the  bonier  from  San  Diego  and 
Yuma  all  the  way  east  to  Brownsville, 
on  the  Gulf,  most  of  them  on  the  Texas 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

This  was  altogether  too  thin  a  line  to 
contemplate  active  hostilities.  On  Sun- 
day, June  1 8th,  a  war-jaded  public  was 
jarred  out  of  its  apathy  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Spanish  War  called  out  the  citi- 
zen soldiery  of  the  Union.  During  the 
ffdlowing  week  the  militia  organizations 
collected  at  places  which  were  called  mo- 
bilization camps.  Mobilization  presup- 
poses mobility:  that  is  to  say,  it  involves 
men,  animab,  equipment,  supplies,  every 
last  detail  of  military  preparedness  as- 
sembled together  so  as  to  be  movable. 
In  no  state  did  the  National  Guard  turn 
out  to  be  movable,  even  at  its  peace 
strength,  which  in  many  cases  was  not 
50  per  cent,  of  the  war  strength  toward 
which  a  week's  recruiting  accomplished 
only  a  slight  advance.  In  nearly  every 
instance  the  militia  effectively  demon- 
strated its  immobility.  Nevertheless,  eight 
days  later  National  Guard  troops  were 
moved  from  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Cali- 
fornia, from  their  home  camps  and  armor- 
ies, to  be  mobilized  at  various  points  on 
the  border.  In  the  following  two  days 
additional  militia  regiments  were  entrained 


and  en  route  and  by  the  end  of  the  week 
nearly 20,000 of  theoriginal  1 29,836 citiaen 
soldiers  called  for  by  the  President  on  a 
nominal  peace  and  paper  basis  were 
strung  out  in  troop  trains  clear  across  the 
continent,  converging  from  east  and  north 
and  west  toward  border  towns  whose 
howls  for  protection  had  hurried  the  men 
there  long  before  they  were  ready  or  fit 
to  move. 

There  was  no  military  occasion  for  haste. 
We  could  not  surprise  Mexico  even  had 
there  been  any  thought  of  something  like 
a  Von  Kluck  drive  across  Chihuahua  and 
Coahuila.  It  was  far  more  essential  to 
get  each  state  contingent  fit  for  service, 
to  weed  out  its  bad  physical  material, 
allow  political  "pulls"  tune  to  pull  their 
beneficiaries  out  of  the  ranks  without 
wasting  transportation  money  to  the  bor- 
der and  back,  to  complete  the  equipment 
and  assemble  reserve  material,  and  to 
recruit  the  skeleton  organizations  up  to 
something  like  war  strength. 

It  has  always  been  a  military  axiom  not 
to  mobilize  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  but 
the  United  States  has  consbtently  dis- 
regaided  it.  Nearly  eveiy  one  of  the 
militia  oiganizations  will  have  to  be 
mobilized  on  the  border  or  in  Mexico. 
The  missing  equipment,  animals,  and 
additional  recruits,  assembled  in  the  home 
state  and  from  other  points,  will  have  to 
be  brought  down  to  the  hot  border  land 
and  there  assimilated.  Compared  to  the 
disadvantages  of  this  wasteful  and  in- 
effective lack  of  preparedness  the  calls  of 
a  few  border  towns  should  not  have  pre- 
vailed to  move  all  the  available  National 
Guard  before  it  was  ready. 

OUR  MILITARY  WEAKNESS 

Thus  began  a  demonstration  of  the  new 
army  law  passed  by  Mr.  Hay's  Military 
Affairs  Committee  through  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress.  The  provisions  of  that 
bill  and  the  appropriations  which  support 
it  make  the  National  Guard  of  the  forty- 
eight  states  the  main  reliance  of  the  Nation 
for  its  defense  in  time  of  war.  Judged  by 
the  terrific  standards  of  the  last  two  years 
abroad,  a  war  with  Mexico  could  hardly  be 
called  a  war,  and  yet  this  conflict  would  un- 
doubtedly reveal  clearly  the  military  weak- 
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ness  and  test  the  militaiy  resources  of 
the  Nation. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the 
large  majority  of  the  National  Guard  who 
responded  with  high  spirit  and  at  great 
personal  sacrifice  to  the  call.  It  is  the 
system  and  not  the  personnel  which  is 
on  trial  and  which  already  in  the  first  week 
of  its  trial  was  found  wanting.  It  is  as 
yet  much  too  early  to  review  the  perform- 
ance of  the  National  Guard  in  responding 
to  this  national  crisis.  It  would  bie  unfair 
ifow  to  attempt  to  do  so.  Localities  can 


still  be  entirely  loyal  to  their  contingents 
and  yet  be  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  a 

system  which  absorbs  their  taxes  and  yet 
leaves  them  unprepared  for  crises  such  as 
this  Mexican  affair  and  utterly  undefended 
against  aggression  by  a  first-dass  Power. 
In  another  month  it  will  be  appropriate 
and  just  to  consider  how  well  prepared  wc 
were  for  war  with  Mexico,  and  particularly 
how  the  preparation  revealed  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  justified  the  dependence 
of  the*  Nation,  or  rather  the  dependence  of 
Congress,  upon  it. 


•    MESSAGES  FROM  MEXICO 

THE  LETTERS  OF  A  UNITED  STATES  CAVALRY  OFFICER  WRITTEN  TO  HIS  FAMILY  AT  HOME 
DURING  THE  FIRST  PUNITIVE  EXPEDITION  INTO  CHIHUAHUA  AFTER  THE  COLUMBUS 
RAID— A  t^AITHFUL  CHRONICLB  OF  A  SOLDIER'S  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS^THB  HUMAN 
SIDE  OF  ACTIVE  CAMPAIGNING — ^HOW  l|^VASION  OR  ,  INTERVENTION  MAY 
CONSIST  OF  MANY  OTHER  INGREDIENTS  BESIDES  FIGHTING 

[The  Jolkming  letUrs  are  chosen  out  of  a  series  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary  by 
tbeir  author  Jrom  the  time  his  repmetU  arrived  at  CobuiUms,  oh  the  ajtb  of  Marebt  up  to 
within  a  week  oj  the  recent  fight  at  Carri^al.  In  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  govern- 
ing all  correspondence  jrom  the  front  and  in  scrupulous  regard  for  the  ethics  of  his  pro- 
fession, this  captain  of  cavalry,  even  in  Utters  to  bis  immediate  family,  has  not  mentioned 
matters  oj  military  tniporiance.  From  the  time  his  regiment  left  Columbus,  geographical 
date  Unes  disappear  from  the  postcards  and  the  pieces  of  paper  on  which  he  scriVbled  these 
daily  messages  home.  Needless  to  say,  when  they  were  written  he  had  no  idea  of  any  other 
readers  than  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Those  who  have  edited  ibem  have  with' 
held  many  pages  of  a  purely  personal  character.  What  remains  seems  to  have  real  value 
in  conveying,  as  no  conscious  chronicle  could  do,  the  simple  facts  and  interests  oj  an 
American  officer's  daily  life  "somewhere  in  Mexico  — ^The  Editors.] 


Base  Camp,  Columbus, 

Tuesday,  March  28.  10  a.  m. 

WE  ARRIVED  here  about 
9  yesterday  morning,  and 
have  been  on  the  jump 
ever  since,  unloading 
first,  of  course,  and  get- 
ting into  camp,  and  then  j^elting  ready  for 
the  orders  thai  came  yesterday  afternoon. 
No  one  knows  but  the  Colonel  what  these 
are.  Our  only  instructions  are  that  we 
strip  down  to  the  lightest  field  equipment 
to-day  and  that  we  go  into  Mexico  to- 
morrow some  time.  How  far,  no  one  of 
us  knows.  Am  taking  bed  roll  only. 
The  band  stays  here  and  wOl  take  care  of 


the  stuff  we  leave  behind.  We  hear  in- 
directly that  so  far  no  one  has  been  hurt 
in  Mexico;  that  the  troops  have  been 
kept  on  the  jump  from  place  to  place. 
No  one  feels  that  there  is  any  danger  to 
amount  t  )  nn\  thing«  though  lots  <^  dis- 
comfort, which  of  course  is  good  for  us. 
The  nights  are  very  cold  but  the  days  are 
fairly  hot.  My  new  sleeping  bag  is  a 
wonder,  so  I  am  very  lucky.  We  are 
leaving  overcoats  and  blouses  behind, 
but  1  have  a  superabundance  of  O.  D. 
flannel  shirts  and  we  all  have  sweaters, 
so  1  know  i  will  be  warm.  Saw  G —  this 
morning.  He  Is  left  back  at  the  base 
here  with  his  company  .and  another  of 
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the    Infintry  Regiinent.  Anotiier 

battalion  of  infantry  is  here,  and  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry  guard  the  line. 
Have  been  so  busy  that  1  haven't  gotten 
around  to  see  anybody.  Will  get  a  bath 
this  moraing.  No  teUing  when  111  get 
another.  So  far  there  are  to8  motor 
trucks  running  in  supplies;  more  are  on 
the  way.  it  takes  trucks  24  hours  to 
get  to  Casas  Grandes.  It  is  said  the 
troopf  are  fnriy  short  of  food,  but  believe 
that  just  to  be  a  rumor.  The  band  of 
the  1 3th  Cavalry  is  here,  and  I  have  seen 
a  lot  of  the  old  men.  So  far  the  count  of 
VUlistas  killed  by  the  Thirteenth  is  160, 
and  more  are  being  found  daily.  The 
houses  and  stores  are  filled  with  shot  holes 
and  the  barracks  and  stables  the  same. 

Columbus,  N.  M.,  10  a.  m..  March  29. 

You  need  not  jvorry  when  we  go  In. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating 

and  no  man  has  been  hurt  yet  in  Mexico. 
No  one  fears  trouble  here.  I  suppose 
thM.  we  will  not  be  used  in  front  but  to 
extend  the  line  of  communications  beyond 
Casas  Grandes.  It  is  said,  or  rumored, 
that  the  troops  are  about  200  miles  below 
Casas  Grandes.  Had  a  tooth  filled  this 
morning  in  10  minutes.  Glad  to  get  it 
done.  We  leave  at  noon.  One  squadron 
stays  back.  Don't  know  how  long  but 
there  is  a  rumor  that  it  will  train  recruits 
and  remounts.  When  the  line  is  further 
extended  (distended,  1  say),  it  will  come 
in..  Dust  and  sand  storms  thick  here. 
Will  be  glad  to  get  away. 

[NoHee  fbal  from  htrt  m  no  geographiedl 
haOioH  is  ghen.—THE  Eorroas.] 

6  p.  M.,  Friday,  March  31. 
We  have  had  a  terrible  344iours.  Our 

last  camp  was  a  terror.  Dust  3  inches 
'deep  and  the  wind  bk>wing  like  the  devil. 
It  quieted  for  a  time  as  we  went  to  bed. 
It  looked  like  rain,  but  no  one  thought  it 
would  rain  here»  where  the  rain  comes  but 
a  few  times  a  year,  so  few  of  us  bothered 
to  put  up  shelter  tents.  About  1 1,  I  was 
awakened  by  a  gentle  downpour.  It  was 
cold  as  the  deuce  and  1  hesitated  to  get 
out  of  bed  for  half  an  hour,  hoping  that 
the  rain  would  stop.  Finally  gave  up 
hope  and  got  up.  Was  fully  dressed 


CKoept  for  footgear,  as  one  dresses  up  to 

go  to  bed  here.  Spent  half  an  hour  in 
the  dark  trying  to  put  up  my  tent.  The 
dust  refused  to  hold  pins.  By  digging 
a  hole  in  each  place  I  finally  got  in  three 
pins  at  the  frant  of  the  tent  and  had  to 
be  content  with  that.  With  the  tent  and 
slicker  1  kept  fairly  dry  and  slept  inter- 
mittently the  rest  of  the  night.  We 
broke  camp  in  the  rain  and  started  on. 
Marched  about  18  miles  and  came  to 
what  would  have  been  a  good  camp,  ex- 
cellent, in  dry  weather.  Made  camp 
and  got  well  wet.  It  is  so  cold  that  it  is 
hard  to  hold  a  pen.  To  cap  the  climax, 
the  mare  got  kicked  and  will  be  lame  for 
some  days.  We  have  had  supper  and 
I  have  changed  into  my  hunting  boots. 
.  .  .  We  hear  there  has  been  a  fight 
a  long  way  ahead,  but  it  is  just  a  rumor. 
We  have  had  no  mail  met  we  left  Co- 
lumbus and  I  don't  know  when  tUs  will 
go  in.  The  trail  of  the  troops  is  marked 
by  empty  ration  cans  and  an  occasional 
dead  mule.  Have  seen  some  of  my  old 
cowboy  friends  of  three  years  ago.  Passed 
the  pbtoe  this  morning  where  ViUa 
hanged  the  three  Palomas  omipany 
men.  .  .  .  We  are  all  anxious  to  go 
on.  Truck  trains  and  wagon  trains  pass 
daily  going  both  ways.  1  hear  that  the 
railroad  is  now  available  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  repaired*  so  we  will  hope  for  better 
things  when  we  get  to  the  base,  about  3 
days  beyond,  1  guess.   1  am  feeling  fine. 

Camp  Cavalry,  Mexico,  April  1 . 

Fine  march  last  half  of  way.  Awful 
night  last  night ;  steady,  cold  rain.  To-day 
sun  came  out,  nice  camp,  dry  ing  clothes 
and  bedding,  and  washing.  All  O.  K. 
Good  news  from  front.  Cavalry  under 
Dodd  struck  Villa's  forces  and  routed  them, 

9  p.  M.  April  6. 
Have  had  a  very  good  day.  A  good 
night  last  night,  as  1  had  my  striker  get  • 
some  hay  and  put  under  my  bed.  The 
nights  are  cold  but  my  sleeping-bag  was 
warm.  There  was  ice  in  the  bucket  this 
morning  when  I  got  up,  but  before  noon 
it  must  have  been  8$  or  90  degrees. 
Went  out  with  horses  and  discovered  a 
oovey  of  blue  quail.  T —  and  1  decided 
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to  snare  them,  so  after  getting  the  horses 

out  to  graze  we  went  over  to  the  mesquite 
patch  where  the  quail  are  and  built  a 
little  fence  about  a  foot  high  of  brush, 
put  in  several  little  gates,  and  over  each 
gate  suspended  a  noose  of  thread.  It 
took  all  morning  to  build  1 50  feet  of  fence 
and  five  gates,  but  we  got  one  quail  and 
another  this  afternoon.  We  have  had  a 
wonderful  camp  here  and  1  don't  doubt 
it  is  the  hest  camp  of  any  of  our  troops  in 
Mexico.  No  news  to  tell  you  except  that 
we  are  well  and  happy  and  very  contented. 
There  goes  the  candle,  so  good  night ! 

Saturday,  April  8. 
We  were  pleasantly  surprised  by  another 
mail  to-day.  In  it  was  last  Sunday's 
New  York  Times.  It  is  nice  to  know  that 
the  papers  are  beginning  to  come  through. 
Mayhe  we  will  get  them  regularly.  Sorry  * 
you  were  doomed  to  disappointment  about 
that  rumor,  April  i,  of  Villa's  capture. 
We  had  the  same  rumor  here  but  have 
learned  always  to  disbelieve  rumors.  1 
saw  an  £1  Paso  paper  of  the  3th  to-day 
and  learned  more  than  we  have  heard. 
In  fact,  in  our  own  little  world  we  hear 
nothing  except  our  own  part  of  the  work, 
and  our  news  is  made  up  of  the  little 
incidents  of  the  regiment. 

April  16,  8:30  p.  M. 
We  leave  for  the  south  to-morrow.  We 
do  not  know  where  we  are  goinu,  but 
rumor  has  it  that  it  will  be  a  long  way. 
Why,  we  don't  know,  for  it  was  only 
yest^ay  that  the  news  bulletin  told  us 
very  briefly  that  the  President  was  con- 
sidering negotiating  with  the  Mexican 
Government  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
U.  S.  troops,  and  thai,  pending  the  negoti- 
ations, the  pursuit  of  Villa  would  continue, 
and  that  the  final  withdrawal  would  de- 
pend on  the  sincerity  of  the  Carranza 
forces'  pursuit  of  Villa.  The  latter  part 
of  this  strikes  me  as  the  meat  of  the  cocoa- 
nut.  If  you  have  looked  up  Parral  on 
the  map  the  newspaper  reports  will  show 
you  that  our  troops  are  a  long  way  south. 
The  El  Paso  paper  that  drifted  into  camp 
to-day,  dated  the  12th,  said  that  our  troops 
had  reached  Parral,  about  130  miles  south- 
west of  Chihuahua.  As  this  was  pub- 


lished, 1  ani  not  violating  the  oensofship 

in  telling  you.  Where  we  will  go  and 
what  we  are  to  do  is  all  conjecture  with 
us,  and  I  cannot  even  tell  you  what  our 
conjectures  are.  We  know  by  the  papeis 
that  the  advance  columns'  horses  are 
about  exhausted.  ^There  is  no  cause  for  war 
worry,  and  none  of  us  feel  that  we  will  have 
the  good  luck  to  get  into  anything.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  glad  to  be  on  the 
way  and  in  the  right  directkm.  When  I 
wrote  this  afternoon  I  thought  it  would 
be  my  last  chance  to  get  a  letter  to  you, 
but  there  is  an  outfit  in  the  camp  to-niqht 
that  will  take  the  mail  over  in  the  morn- 
ing. G — ,  who  left  us  yesterday  to  go  to 
Columbus  to  drill  recruits,  was  held  at 

 and  returned  to-night,  causing  him 

much  joy.  We  are  all  well  and  happy 
and  ready,  man  and  beast,  for  whatever 
may  be  before  us.  Had  all  my  washing 
done  to-day  by  my  striker,  so  have  every- 
thing clean.  The  dust  and  dirt  continue 
south,  so  will  not  be  clean  when  I  arrive, 
but  hope  for  more  water  down  there.  We 
have  had  a  fme  day  again,  no  nasty  wind 
and  not  too  hot.  Read  several  stories 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  finished 
the  Armv  and  Navy  Registers.  It  looks 
from  the  news  that  there  are  chances  for 
increasing  the  cavalry. 

AprO  19,  Wednesday,  a.  m. 

Didn't  get  a  chance  to  write  you  after 
we  got  to  camp  as  the  troop  was  the 
wagon-train  guard  and  we  didn't  get  in 
until  3  and  from  then  on  we  were  busy 
grazing,  watering,  grooming,  etc  The 
nights  are  fine  in  this  valley,  not  as  cool 
as  those  we  have  had,  and  the  whole  outfit 
practically  sleeps  under  the  stars.  We 
did  not  ha^  a  bad  day,  22  miles  at  a 
walk,  for  there  was  a  good  breeze  all 
morning  to  keep  it  cool.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  this  breeze  became  a  dusty, 
sandy  nuisance.  We  are  in  a  nice  camp 
on  a  river,  with  mountains  practically 
on  four  sides.  The  mountains  look  like 
the  California  mountains,  only  with  more 
bare  rock  and  rougher.  Remember  to  wire 
when  the  Army  bill  finally  passes. 

Sunday,  p.  m.,  April  23. 
I  don't  know  whether  1  am  right  about 
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the  day  of  the  month,  but  I  Jmow  it  is 

Sunday  for  I  heard  the  chaplain  announce 
that  he  would  hold  services  this  morning 
back  of  his  tent,  at  6  a.  m.   We  marched 
at  7:30.  but  only  14  miles,  at  a  slow  walk, 
so  we  only  arrived  here  at  lago.  I  am 
at  present  in  chugjb  of  the  held  grazing, 
so  will  try  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
last  few  days.    The  sun  is  very  bright 
and  1  have  to  «se  my  own  shadow  to  write 
in.  The  last  teal  letter  I  wrote  you  was 
along  the  irrigation  ditch  four  days  ago. 
The  next  day  we  had  34  miles  to  go.  It 
was  all  in  the  mountains,  over  them,  and 
through  deep  canyons.   We  started  at 
6:15,  marched  6  miles,  watered,  and  then 
grazed  an  hour,  with  28  miles  of  h — ^1  ahead 
of  us.    During  that  day  we  had  25  minutes' 
trotting.   The  rest  was  walk,  lead,  walk, 
ad  infinitum.   No  water  on  the  way,  down 
and  up  rocky  roads,  terrible  roads,  filled 
with  loose  stones  in  some  places  and  large 
bedded  stones  in  others,  dusty,  and  fear- 
fully hot,  ye  gods!   We  got  to  camp  at 
5:10  that  evening,  and  then  the  horses 
went  out  to  graze.  The  herd  guard 
officers'  roster  of  our  squadron  at  present 
consists  of  W —  and  myself,  so  we  go  on 
every  other  day.    That  was  W — 's  day 
and  1  had  a  good  bath  in  the  river.  Major 
G —  and  1  then  had  our  lunch,  which  we 
hadn't  had  time  to  eat  on  the  march. 
We  then  felt  better.  We  later  cooked  our 
own  supper  from  our  reserve  rations, 
bacon,  coffee,  and  hardtack.    The  wagons 
not  arriving  by  1 1  o'clock,  we  turned  in 
in  our  saddle  blankets  and  sweaters.  Cap- 
tain B —  and  I  slept  together,  one  blanket 
under  and  one  over,  and  also  our  slickers. 
A  small  fire  at  our  feet  helped  keep  us 
warm.    I  slept  until  2,  when  1  heard  the 
wagons  coming  out  of  the  mountains.  I 
then  went  and  directed  them  to  camp. 
They  had  had  a  terrible  time,  broke 
down  many  times,  and  ours  turned  over. 
The  next  day's  march  was  24  miles,  but 
over  nice  roads,  comparatively  speaking. 
Our  water  was  little  alkali  pools.  The  next 
day,  yesterday,  we  did  but  12  miles, 
walking  and  leading.    At  base  camp  saw 
the  Big  Mogul  of  the  expedition.    Men  got 
new  shoes  and  socks  and  1  got  some  cigars 
and  socks  and  shirts.  My  socks  were 
going  fast  and  shirts  get  soiled  quickly. 


We  left  there  this  mommg  and  are  still 

on  our  way  to  a  place  where  some  troops 
are  concentrating.  Will  probably  see  some 
of  the  old  bunch  there.  Got  a  good 
bath  to-day  and  have  on  dean  clothes. 
Have  a  small  can  of  peaches  with  me. 
Got  one  letter  from  you,  to  days  coming. 
We  still  are  in  mountains  and  little  valleys. 
A  good  cattle  country,  as  water  is  more 
frequent.  Have  had  no  papers  or  packages 
for  a  week  or  10  days.  Must  be  accu- 
mulating in  Columbus.  You  write  no 
dope  about  the  Army  bill.  Mrs.  G — wrote 
Major  G —  that  things  look  good  for  ten 
new  regiments  of  cavalry  and  equalization 
of  promotXHis.  The  cavalry  is  certainly 
doing  the  work  down  here  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  strong  force  of  it,  if  only  for 
border  duty,  must  be  evident.  To-morrow 
we  have  26  miles  to  the  lake,  where  we 
Stop,  for  how  kmg  we  do  not  know.  We 
are  well  and  get  plenty  to  eat. 

Monday,  April  24,  p.  m. 
—  Troop  was  advance  guard  to-day, 
so  1  had  a  nice  ride,  no  one  in  front  of  me. 
We  marched  ao  miles,  and  arrived  by  one 
o'clock.  Found  a  nice  lake  about  i  ^  miles 
by  J  of  a  mile,  dirty,  muddy  water,  but  we 
filtered  it.  Found  some  troops  of  the  old 
regiment  here.  D —  and  W —  rode  over 
and  saw  me,  and  1  rode  hack  with  them. 
Saw  but  part  of  the  old  timors.  Found 
two  sacks  of  mail,  weighing  100  pounds,  for 
us  and  brought  them  more 'than  2  miles 
from  their  camp  in  front  of  me  on  "  Mary." 
Your  letter  was  dated  the  13th.  Almost 
as  bad  as  being  in  the  Philippines  and  quite 
as  bad  as  Honolulu. 

April  3$. 

I  have  had  a  busy  day  to-day  getting 
odd  jobs  done  in  troop  and  getting  settled 
in  camp.  We  have  an  altitude  here  of 
8,000  feet.  Some  health  resort,  eh? 
Rumors  to-day  and  newspapers  of  El  Paso 
of  1 6th  and  17th  make  things  l(K)k  badly 
for  getting  out  soon.  The  Parral  affair  and 
a  report  of  Villa  being  still  alive  complicate 
things. 

April  26,  5  p.  M. 
...   I  spent  the  whole  day  fixing 
up  to  be  comfortable.  Of  course  we  do 
not  know  how  k>ng  we  will  be  here,  but 
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it  will  be  at  least  a  week  from  all  in- 
dkatkms,  so  it  seems  worth  while  to 
make  the  most  of  a  delightful  camp,  a 
summer  resort,  really.  1  went  out  at 
about  7  this  morning  with  the  wo<xl  detail 
and  my  trusty  hatchet.  .  .  .  Ihere 
were  some  sapling  poles  available  and 
plenty  of  pine  branches.  In  two  hours 
I  cut  enough  to  make  fme  habitations 
for  C — ,  Captain  B — ,  and  myself  and 
got  the  stuff  to  camp.  1  raised  the  tent 
off  the  ground  with  6-foot  poles  and  filled 
in  around  the  sides  with  pine  branches. 
Later  helped  C —  and  B —  ffat  their  tents, 
too,  and  now  we  live  in  palaces  with  plenty 
of  room,  and  we  don't  have  to  squat  every 
time  we  go  into  our  tents.  Have  my 
bed  in  the  back  part  of  the  tent,  crosswise. 
We  are  camping  on  nice  green  grass*  no 
dust  or  dirt,  and  my  tent  is  only  50  feet 
from  the  lake.  We  arc  now  the  envied 
of  all,  and  every  one  is  copying  my  design 
of  architecture.  The  work  has  filled  the 
day  comfortably.  We  have  had  but  one 
mail,  just  after  we  arrived  here  at  the  lake. 
Have  a  box  for  a  dining  table  and  another 
for  chiffonier.  .  .  .  Rains  are  hardly 
worth  considering  here  at  present.  June 
and  July  are  the  rainy  months.  Had  bad 
luck  with  one  of  my  two  pairs  of  khaki 
breeches  this  morninj^.  It  split  out  in 
the  knee,  beyond  redemption  I  am  afraid. 
Still  have  my  other  and  one  O,  D.  flannel 
pair.  My  striker  did  my  wash  to-day,  so 
have  plenty  df  clean  ctothes.  We  have 
a  poultry  yard  in  the  rear  of  our  tents. 
C —  has  a  hen  and  to-day  for  3i-5"  I 
bought  a  young  hen  turkey,  about  7 
pounds.  We  are  fattening  them  up  on 
com  and  hardtack.  Will  have  a  party 
soon.  Opened  up  a  can  of  Mormon  apple 
jelly  to-day,  a  large  can  of  about  3  pounds, 
and  we  are  enjoying  that.  Have  a  nice, 
beefsteak  for  dinner  to-day  with  bean' 
soup.  You  may  see  1  am  happy.  Every 
one  is  well.  We  all  wish  to  be  at  home, 
but  so  long  as  we  have  to  be  here  we  are 
as  happy  as  possible.  Three  cavalry 
outfits.    It  is  nice  for  us  all  to  be  together. 

May  I. 

1  have  had  some  bad  luck.  Started 
not  to  tell  you  but  thought  others  would 
write  home  about  it  so  you  would  know. 


I  have  \ost  both  my  horses.  I  sent  them 
out  to  graze  in  heid  night  before  last,  as 

they  were  getting  thin.  They  broke  out 
of  the  herd  and  their  absence  was  not 
notecj  until  morning.  1  started  immedi- 
ately to  look  them  up  and  sent  my  striker 
out,  too,  then  got  large  patrofe  amd  searched 
the  country  until  dark  last  night.  Rode 

35  or  40  miles  to-day,  too,  all  without 
result.  1  wired  neighboring  stations  but 
heard  nothing.  Have  offered  a  reward 
for  thehi  among  the  natives.  I  am  af  nud 
they  are  gone  for  good.  I  examined  35 
or  30  herds  of  hofies  in  a  radius  of  12 
miles  from  camp  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south.    Have  ridden  75  miles  in  the  last 

36  hours,  so  am  tired  out.  Am  pretty 
blue  about  it.  A  troop  horse  went  with 
them  and  a  wagon  mule  is  missing,  too. 
There  is  no  use  cr>'ing  about  it.  1  have 
a  troop  horse  assigned  to  me  now.  Will 
try  to  pick  up  a  pony  in  2  or  3  days.  We 
leave  to-morraw  morning.  Some  troops 
remain,  so  if  the  horses  come  in  I  will 
hear  of  it.  Sorry  to  have  such  a  tale  of 
woe.  Woe  isn't  the  name  for  the  way  I 
feel.  There  are  two  possibilities  for  find- 
ing them.  They  may  have  taken  the 
back  trail.  If  so,  I  should  get  them  as 
they  would  wind  up  in  some  camp  along 
the  line  if  they  are  not  grabbed  by  natives. 
The  second  possibility  is  that  they  may 
have  drifted  away  with  some  herd  of  native 
ponies  and  may  be  brought  in.  Natives 
about  here  we  believe  to  be  hostile  at 
heart,  so  1  haven't  much  hope.  Sorry, 
1  can  get  others  but  I  was  fond  of  these. 

May  2, 

No  news  of  the  horses.  On  the  march 

this  morning  I  scanned  with  glasses  or 
had  examined  by  patrols  all  herds  of 
horses  near  the  line  of  march,  to  no  avail. 
1  have  had  no  reply  to  my  inquiry  to 
near-by  statkms.  I  rode  a  troop  horse 
this  morning.  He  is  a  pretty  fair  horse, 
but  I  prefer  my  own.  Am  on  herd  guard 
duty.  It  has  been  pretty  hot  and  we  have 
a  poor  camp  to-night  on  the  furrows 
of  a  ploughed  field.  Water  poor.  The 
horses  show  ihdr  lack  of  hay  and  oats. 
Many  do  not  eat  the  com  well,  and  graz- 
ing does  not  seem  to  keep  them  in  flesh 
as  well  as  hay.   Grazing  is  poor  here. 
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Many  siiMp  kieep  it  dosfrcropped. 
Ranches  are  fairiy  thick  throughout  this 

valley,  but  no  stores  or  tiendas.  The 
inhabitants  are  stolid,  illiterate,  and  hostile 
1  believe,  although  they  put  on  a  pleasant 
air.  The  Americans  are  always  courteous, 
causing  no  trouble  paying  for  everything, 
and  should  arouse  better  feelings  in  the  end. 
Wq  are  urged  to  be  friendly  and  get  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  as 
we  need  infonn^tion  in  the  prosecution 
ofourseaicfa. 

Wednesday,  May  3. 
We  have  arrived  at  this  point,  about 
'23  miles  of  walking  and  leading.  We 
are  on  the  railroad  and  there  are  lots  of 
supplies  here  of  a  sort,  but  expensive. 
Stick  candy  and  cigars,  matches,  canned 
milk,  candles,  tobacco,  pipes,  and  dough- 
nuts. .  .  .  Candles,  $  cents;  corn- 
flakes, 2$  cents;  matches,  1$  cents  for 
$00;  doughnuts,  5  cents  each;  beer.  30 
cents.  I  am  going  visiting  now  as  it  is 
getting  dark  and  sand  and  dust  blowing. 
Candies  are  not  much  use  until  the  wind 
dies  down  about  8:)o.  Please  send  me 
a  battery  for  my  huge  flash  light 

May  6. 

We  are  now  80  miles  further  and  are 
the  furthest  traops  out,  but  we  are  having 
no  excitement  worth  mentwning.   I  went 

out  with  22  men  this  morning,  rode  27 
miles,  got  back  and  found  the  squadron 
gone,  so  rested  2  hours,  fed  the  horses 
and  men,  and  started  on.  Got  into  camp 
at  ^0:15  to-night.  Very  tired  after  43 

May  7. 

I  still  have  my  hen  turkey.  By  this 
time  she  is  probably  the  most  wkidy 
traveled  Turk  in  Mexico.  Captain  F — 
and  K — ,  in  the  next  tent  to  me,  have  a 
lamb  and  6  hens.  If  we  stay  here  1  think 
i  will  have  to  get  some  hens,  too.  lo- 
morrow  some  of  us  are  going  to  dam  the 
stream  for  a  swimming  hole. 

May  18. 

Captain  K —  is  down  from  — ,  and  goes 
back  shortly  by  auto,  so  I  am  going  to 
get  him  to  take  this  letter.  As  you  know. 


we  are  supplied  mostly  by  truck  trains. 
Some  woik  all  the  way  from  Columbus 
and  some  work  from  Colonia  Dublan 
(Casas  Grandes),  where  the  Northwestern 
Railroad  brings  m  supplies  by  rajl.  1'hese 
supplies  are  really  Govenunent-owned, 
but  are  sold  to  an  agent  in  El  Paso  who 
ships  them  into  Juarez  and  sells  them 
back  to  us  in  Dublan  plus  10  per  cent, 
transportation  and  customs  duty  charges. 
This  saves  a  railroad  haul  of  85  miles  to 
Columbus  from  El  Paso  and  25  miles  of 
vile  road.  There  are  10  truck  trains  of  27 
cars.  We  hear  that  about  2$  per  cent, 
are  under  repair  at  all  times,  so  the  trains 
don't  average  much  over  20  trucks.  Each 
train  has  its  officer  in  charge,  who  rides 
in  a  pilot  touring  car  or  roadster.  Dodges. 
The  trucks  are  "Packards,  Whites,  and 
four-wheeled  drive  Jelfreys,  and  each 
train  has  its  repair  and  fuel  car,  its 
kitchen  and  commissary  car.  The  per- 
sonnel of  a  train  is  as  follows:  One  officer 
in  charge,  one  train  master,  one  assistant 
train  master,  one  repair  man,  one  cook, 
one  trumpeter  messenger,  27  drivers. 
Pretty  complete  and  self-sustaining.  At 
first,  escorts  were  being  detailed,  averaging 
one  guard  to  each  train,  infantry,  with  an 
escort  commander,  but  now  each  truck 
has  an  assistant  driver  and  all  the  drivers 
are  armed  with  rifle  and  pistol.  These 
trains,  as  constituted,  go  anywhere  in  this 
country  where  there  are  roads,  or  make 
roads  across  bad  country.  Some  trains, 
according  to  newspaper  reports,  have  been 
fired  on  but  no  one  hurt  except  the  snipers 
who  did  the  firing.  Almost  idl  the  touring 
cars  are  Dodges.  The  ambulance  com- 
pany has  several  motor  ambulances.  It 
is  a  hard  country  on  automobiles,  and 
when  the  rainy  season  starts  next  month, 
God  help  us  if  we  are  where  we  have  to 
be  supplied  by  motor  transportatkm! 

In  the  Sierra  Madres,  Friday,  May  19. 

We  left  camp  this  morning  on  a  littl^ 

expeditkm,  Troop  and  the  Apache 

Scouts.  We  have  done  20  miles  of  rough 
mountain  riding  to-day  and  to-morrow 
have  40  in  prospect.  We  are  in  a  nice 
little  camp  to-night,  in  a  httie  pocket  in 
the  mountains  alongside  an  intermittent 
stream.  Streams  in  Mexico  are  mostly 
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dry  on  the  surface.  Every  few  miles  the 
water  comes  out  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
so,  and  we  are  always  grateful  for  that 
much.  Saw  lots  of  deer  and  wild  turkey 
signs  to-d«iy,  and  our  guide  got  a  shot  at 
a  ttirkey  but  shot  under  him.  On  this 
trip'  we  have  only  pack  mules,  so  are 
getting  our  own  meals  in  our  own  mess 
kits.  Picked  up  some  eggs  to-day,  so 
had  them  for  supper.  The  Apache  Scouts, 
20,  are  very  interesting  individuals.  If 
we  don't  watch  them  they  will  shoot  every 
Mexican  on  sight.  They  are  good  trailers 
and  form  conclusions  from  everything  they 
see,  and  that  is  what  we  want. 

Slightly  homeward,  Mexico,  June  i. 

We  marched  22  miles  to-day,  almost  all 
in  a  terrible  cloud  of  dust,  but  it  is  the 
right  direction.  Got  some  ink  the  other 
day,  so  now  am  ultra-stylish. 

June  3,  9  A.  M. 
I  am  on  the  road  to-day,  on  a  little 
trip.  Started  last  night  at  11.  We  have 
done  30  miles  or  thereabouts,  and  from 
the  way  things  look  we  will  have  40  or  50 
more  before  we  sleep.  We  may  not  get 
in  until  to-morrow  morning.  Saw  E — 's 
horses  to-day,  too.  Tracks  of  others. 
Have  no  hopes  of  recovering  mine  or 
W— -'s.  The  Villistas  have  them  and  the 
horses  will  have  to  be  shot  at  when  the 
bandits  come  under  fire.  We  have  stopped 
to  feed  and  rest  the  horses  and  cook  our 
own  breakfast — bacon,  hardtack,  and 
coffee.    Must  now  go  on. 

June  4,  2  A.  M. 
Got  in  O.  K.    Am  tired,  so  good-night. 
42  hours,  77  miles,  since  we  slept. 

June  5. 

It- is  odd  how  fast  money  goes  down 
here.  With  buying  eggs  and  cigars,  milk, 
etc.,  at  exorbitant  prices,  striker's  wages, 
and  mess  bills,  1  spend  between  ^50  and 
$60  a  month.  Clothes  wear  out  in  a 
minute,  and  shoes,  too.  I  ain  on  my  third 
pair  of  the  latter.  So  much  mountain 
walking  where  we  have  to  lead  the  horses. 


Matches  are  two  boxes  for  15  cents,  little  1 
double-ended  wax  matches  with  only 
about  40  lights  to  a  box.  There  were 
some  oranges  and  apples  at  the  ranch 
here  the  other  day,  10  cents  apiece.  I 
got  a  dozen  oranges  and  ate  three  befoie 
I  had  enough.  Our  food  is  getting  veiy  | 
tiresome.  The  complete  list  comprises 
fresh  beef,  canned  beef,  prunes  about 
twice  a  week,  hard  bread  or  field  bread 
(the  latter  only  when  wagons  go  into  base), 
coffee,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beans,  and 
bacon  very  seldom.  Sugar  is  all  the 
native  lump  stuff.  Of  course  there  is 
enough  and  with  the  packages  from  home 
we  do  all  right.  I  have  not  lost  more  than 
10  pounds.  Some  officers  have  lost  30 
or  40,  fat  ones.  See  no  prospect  of  mov- 
ing north.  All  moves  at  best  are  very 
gradual.  G —  returned  from  Columbus 
with  his  recruits  last  night.  He  is  a  fine 
chap  and  we  are  all  glad  to  have  hrni  back. 

June  13. 

The  last  two  days  1  have  put  in  much 
work  on  sundry  small  jobs  and  much  time 
on  our  'dobe  shack  we  are  buikling — rock 
and  'dobe,  really.  We  dkl  all  the  ex- 
cavating ourselves  with  our  strikers  and 
started  to  lay  the  rock-'dobe  walls  but 
found  it  was  a  bigger  job  than  we  figured 
on,  so  hired  three  "spiggities,"  giving  them 
a  contract  for  a  oonipleted  house  at  |a3.$o 
gold,  we  furnishing  the  materials  at  the 
spot.  These  materials  are  stone,  dirt  and 
timber  for  the  roof,  box  for  the  windows. 
We  hauled  the  stone  from  near  by  and 
are  going  after  timber  tchmottcm.  T»> 
night  the  walls  are  well  up  and  our  home 
should  be  finished  shortly.  The  bulletin 
states  to-day  that  intervention  is  im- 
minent so  we  may  never  have  a  chance  to 
occupy  my  palacio. 

Well,  a  move  north  would  be  welcooN^ 
as  it  would  mean  we  are  nearer  home,  or  a 
move  south,  for  that  would  mean  that  at 
last  we  were  carrying  out  our  particular 
destiny  in  regard  to  this  poverty-bandit- 
revolution-stricken  r^Miblic.  Thank  you 
for  the  tooth  powdei^-will  enjoy  it  as  a 
luxury,  almost. 


CALLING 
OUT  THE 
GUARD 


Ce|>vriKht  by  L'nJerouot  l'Ddcr»<KKj 
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PICTURES    OF  THE    VARIOUS    STATE    MILITIA    ORGANIZATIONS    PREI'ARINr,    TO    CO  TO 
THE  MEXICAN   BORDER  AND  OI-  THE   REdULAR  I ORCES  WHICH  THEY  WILL  JOIN  — 
THE    0R(;ANIZATI0N    OF  THE  VARIOUS    BRANCHES    IN    THE    ARMORIES  AND 
IN  THE   FIELD — THE  UNPREPAREDNESS  FOR  EQUIPPING  AND  HANDLING 
THE     MILITIA  —  THE    KIND    OF    COUNTRY    THEY    HAVE  PRACTISED 
IN   AND  THE   ENTIRELY   DIFFERENT    COUNTRY  TO  WHICH 
THEY   WERE   RECENTLY  CALLED 


^^^^ 


MILITIA  ENTRAINED  FOR  A  CONCENTRATION  CAMP 

On  June  i8th.  President  Wilson  ordered  the  militia  of  all  the  states  to  tnobilize.  The  total  war 
strength  of  the  militia  should  be  248014  men  of  all  ranks.  However,  the  total  enlistment  when  ihc  call 
was  issued  was  13^,453  men,  of  which  a  number  of  organizations  did  not  fulfil  even  the  lax  peace  require- 
ments.   About  100,000  men  were  actually  able  to  answer  the  call 
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Copyright  by  tnderwood  tt  Underwood 

UNITED  STATES  INFANTRY 

Arriving  at  Namiquipa  after  a  six  days'  hike.    This  is  the  kind  of  country  to  which  the  militia  have  been 
ordered  and  the  kind  of  work  they  may  be  called  upon  to  do  in  their  unhardened  condition 


Copyright  A'nw*  Etenimf  Ntm 
FIRST  INFANTRY,  NEW  JtRStY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
Which  was  part  of  the  first  New  Jersey  contingent  sent  to  the  border 
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Cofqrrijchi  l<)  I  nilcnvtHxl  jlc  L'ndcnrood 

A  REGULAR  ARMY  SUPPLY  TRAIN 

The  army  mule  wagon,  the  traditional  impediment  of  our  regular  forces,  which  is  being  supplemented  by 

the  motor  truck 


Copyright  by  Undcnrood  &  Uaderwood 
NATIONAL  GUARD  SUPPLY  WAGONS 
[n  supply  and  commissariat  equipment  the  National  Guard  is  generally  inadequately  supplied 
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TROOP  C,  OHIO  CAVALRY 

General  Wood  said  in  regard  to  the  unpreparednessof  the  militia;  "The  result  of  the  Mexican  trouble, 
1  believe,  will  be  a  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  equipping  the  National  Guard.  The  militia  will  in 
future,  I  believe,  be  prepared.  I  he  organizations  will  have  their  own  equipment  on  hand  in  their  own  armories" 


<  i<p>  right  by  I'nderwood  &  Underwood 
THH  ELEVENTH  UNITED  STATES  CAVALRY 
Which  has  seen  active  service  in  Mexico 
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FIRST  BATTERY,  NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Leaving  the  armory  for  camp  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  There  are  70  batteries  enrolled  in  the  militia 
as  against  36  batteries  of  all  kintis  in  the  Regular  Army.  While  the  Mexican  artillery  is  ill  served  and  poorly 
supplied  wiih  ammunition,  in  machine-gun  equipment  the  Mexicans  are  better  prepared  than  our  forces 


Gtpyright  by  Underwood  Ac  Underwood 
THE  SIXTH  REGULAR  FIELD  ARTILLERY 
Going  south  into  Mexico 
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A  MILITIA  CONCENTRATION  CAMP 

When  the  call  to  mobilize  the  militia  came,  in  many  cases  the  camps  for  concentration  were  not  prepared 

beforehand  and  were  unable  to  take  care  of  the  militia 


Cupyrigbt  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

BREAKING  CAMP 

The  Regular  Army  in  Mexico.    Although  the  border  has  been  patrolled  for  three  years.  Congress  has 
refused  to  prepare  adequately  for  more  serious  military  necessities 
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Copyrijthl  by  Lndcrwood  6i  Lmdciwumi 

FIRST  ARTILLERY,  NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Artillery  and  cavalry  horses  had  to  be  bought  and  broken  in.  entailing  much  delay  in  mobilizing  these 
branches  despite  the  fact  that  the  possible  necessity  of  such  a  move  was  obvious  for  some  time  past 


REGULAR  ARTILLERY  ENCAMPED  IN  MEXICO 

The  Mexican  armies  are  provided  with  adequate  and  good  artillery,  but  they  are  without  trained  gunners 

or  sufTicient  ammunition 
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THE  SIXTY-NINTH  INFANTRY,  NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  GUARD 
A  regiment  of  Civil  War  fame  entraining  for  Beekman,  N.  Y.,  where  it  was  sent  to  camp  for  training 
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THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT,  NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  GUARD 

This  and  many  other  militia  regiments  from  all  over  the  country  were  ordered  from  civil  life  to  the  border 
without  any  preliminary  hardening  in  camps  in  their  own  states 
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DISTRIBUTING  EQUIPMENT  MEASURING  FOR  UNIFORMS 


PREPARING  TO  LEAVE  THE  ARMORY  CAVALRY  PREPARATIONS 


MILITIA  SCENES  IN  THE  ARMORY 


L  lyi.i^uo  Ly  Google 
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INFANTRY  OF  THE  OHIO  NATIONAL  GUARD 

In  the  streets  of  Cincinnati.  Ammunition,  equipment,  and  uniforms  were  stored  in  various  centres 
throughout  the  count(*y  rather  than  in  the  armories,  thus  entailing  great  delay  in  the  mobilization  of  regi- 
ments far  from  these  supply  stations 


MINNESOTA  NATIONAL  GUARD  Coattay  oi  Minntap^is  Journal 

Infantry  marching  through  the  streets  of  Minneapolis  after  the  mobilization  order.  Citizen  soldiers 
who  enlisted  to  fight,  if  necessary,  an  enemy  who  has  been  hardened  by  four  years  of  warfare,  and  who,  al- 
though not  a  dangerous  opponent  in  large  engagements,  excels  in  quick  manoeuvres  and  guerilla  warfare 
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TEXAS  NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN 

In  the  European  war  none  of  the  great  nations  send  raw  recruits  to  the  front  without  a  minimum  nf 
three  months'  training,  yet,  with  this  and  other  lessons  of  the  war  before  us,  our  militia  is  called  directly  from 
civil  life  to  the  border 


Copyright  by  Iniernaliooal  Film  bcrv-ice 

UNITED  STATES  REGULARS  ON  THE  BORDER 

Who  are  somewhat  relieved  of  the  duties  of  guarding  the  border  and  lines  of  communication  by  the  arrival 
of  the  militia,  which  is  not  in  condition  to  go  into  active  service 
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Copyrgjht  by  International  Film  Service 
A  MILITIA  BATTERY  IN  TRAINING 

The  lessons  of  the  European  war  have  been  lost  on  this  country,  for  our  voluntary  militia  system  took 
trained  mechanics  and  valuable  business  men — the  same  classes  that  England  and  France  had  to  recall  from 
the  trenches  as  they  were  more  valuable  at  home 


C'ojtyriRhl  by  Utidcrwood  &  ITnderwood 
GUN  CREW  OF  THE  SIXTH  REGULAR  FIELD  ARTILLERY 

In  position  at  one  of  the  camps  in  Mexico.    It  is  to  this  type  of  country  that  the  first  contingents  of  the 

militia  were  sent  during  the  last  week  in  June 
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ARMORBD  CAR  ^  Underwood  &  Underwood 

Of  the  First  Armored  Motor  Battery.  New  York  National  Guard.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War  in  Europe  certain  states  have  for  the  first  time  set  about  organizing  machine-gun  batteries,  motor 
batteries,  and  aviation  corps 


('upyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 
MOTOR-TRUCK  SUPPLY  TRAIN  IN  MEXICO 

Hastily  organized  when  the  expeditionary  force  went  into  Mexico  after  the  Columbus  raid,  which  has 

proved  itself  effective  despite  the  handicap  of  the  country 
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Courtesy  of  MinneapUit  Jmtrml 

GIVING  THE  NEW  OATH  TO  MILITIA  OFFICERS 

Under  the  old  law  the  President  could  merely  call  upon  the  militia  to  defend  the  country  inside  its  bor- 
ders.   Under  the  new  law  he  has  power  to  send  them  anywhere  in  time  of  war.    Every  militiaman  had  to 
subscribe  to  the  new  oath  before  going  to  the  Mexican  border. 


Copyright  by  InlcrnatioDal  Film  Service 
BRIG.-CEN.  JOHN  J.   PERSHING  (THIRD  FROM  LEFT) 

Who  is  in  active  command  of  the  expeditionary  force  in  Mexico  which  started  after  Villa,  and  which  had 
little  or  no  cooperation  from  the  Carranzistas  and  was  twice  fl^HacK^d  by  <hem 
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LIEUT. -COL.  GEORGE  O.  SQUIER, 
U.  S.  A.,  INVENTOR 

THE  REMARKABLE  CAREER  OP  A  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  OFFICER  WHO  HAS  00MB  TO 

THE  FOREFRONT  OF  AMERICAN  INVENTORS — AN  INVENTION  WHICH  DOUBLES 
THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  DEEP-SEA  CABLE — "  WIRED  WIRE- 
LESS"  AND   HIS   OTHER  ACHIEVEMENTS 

BY 

FRANK  C.  PAGE 


IN  JUNE,  191 5,  Lieut.-Gol.  George 
O.  Squier,  United  States  Army 
Signal  Corps,  read  a  paper  before 
the  Physical  Society  of  London. 
This  society  is  composed  of  eminent 
scientists,  and  the  honor  of  being  invited  to 
speak  before  it  ranks  in  the  field  of  science 
oif  the  world  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
the  field  of  patriotic  achievement  in  France. 
It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Colonel  Squier 
laid  before  the  world  his  new  discovery  in 
cable  telegraphy,  a  field  that  has  remained 
practically  stationary  for  fifty  years,  since 
Cyrus  Field  finanoed  the  laying  of  the 
first  permanently  successful  trans-Atlantic 
cable,  in  1866.  The  new  invention  mul- 
tiplies the  speed  of  sending  messages 
across  the  ocean  by  two.  One  begins  to 
realize  the  gigantic  stride  which  this  in- 
vention makes  if  one  Stops  to  consider  that 
had  Colonel  Squier's  invention  been  in- 
stalled two  years  ago  the  thousands  of  mes- 
sages sent  in  search  of  friends  and  relatives 
stranded  in  Europe  when  the  Great  War 
broke  out,  which  were  never  delivered  or 
were  delivered  da\s  late,  would  surely 
have  reached  their  destinations  and  in  half 
the  time,  saving  anxiety  to  thousands;  if  one 
Stops  to  think  of  the  business  messages  in 
which  a  few  hours'  delay  meant  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  dollars  which  would  have 
been  saved;  if  one  stops  to  think  of  the 
diplomatic  messages  which  in  some  cases 
meant  peace  or  war  which  would  have 
been  expedited. 

This  invention  really  seems  simple,  after 
all,  to  a  layman;  it  is  merelv  the  delivering 
of  electric  power  from  one  continent  to 
anothei^that  is  all. 


Since  the  beginning  of  undersea  tele- 
graphy the  method  of  sending  messages  has 
been  to  close  a  circuit,  charge  the  cable  with 
electricity,  open  the  circuit,  and  then  to  re- 
peat the  operation,  just  as  in  land  tele- 
graphy. The  two  theories  of  sending  mes- 
sages are  the  same  but  the  results  are 
vastly  different.  When  the  circuit  is  dosed 
and  thecuTOit  sent  through  a  cable,  there 
is  so  much  capacity  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  use  the  dot  and  dash  system 
across  the  ocean,  and  the  message  is  re- 
ceived in  what  is  known  as  a  cable  "curve 
of  arrival/'  shown  on  page  454.  And  this 
curve,  instead  of  being  the  same  on  all 
cables,  varies  with  the  length  of  the  line. 

Added  to  the  difficulty  of  sending  and 
receiving  cable  messages  is  a  still  greater 
drawback.  In  sending  a  cable  message 
each  time  after  the  cable  has  been  chargNl 
with  electricity  it  is  necessary  to  wait  a 
moment  for  the  wire  to  clear.  There  is  a 
"  back  kick"  in  the  cable  after  every  char^ge 
and  until  it  "grounds"  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  send  the  not  charge.  On  one 
cable  which  is  continuousI\'  busy  for 
twenty-four  hours  the  time  consumed 
waiting  for  the  "back  kick"  to  clear  totals 
up  to  at  least  six  hours.  • 

Colonel  Squier,  working  on  his  various 
wire  and  wireless  inventions,  conceived  the 
idea  that  cabling  should  be  expedited,  and 
set  about  fmding  some  solution  of  the 
problem.  Instead  Of  starting  with  the  old 
system  and  trying  to  improve  upon  it,  he 
started  with  an  open  mind  and  proceeded  to 
figure  out  the  ideal,  theoretical  way  to  com- 
municate between  New  York  and  London 
by  cable.  And  the  ideal  way  was  delivering 
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A  CABLE     CURVE  OF  ARRIVAL 
THE  MORSE  CODE 

M.     ^    "J—    «M>    y    MM*  « 
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CX)LON£L  SguibR  S  NEW  CABLE  CODE 


M  H 


S  T 


THE  ALPHABET  IN  THREE  DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  TELEGRAPHY 

(i  )  The  cable  "curve,"  which  is  unintelligible  except  to  the  expert,  high-salaried  cable  operator.  Much 
time  IS  consumed  in  encoding  and  decoding  these  messages  under  the  present  system,  (a)  The  Mone 
code,  the  univanal  dot  and  dash  fystein  of  land  tclcgnphy,  which  uy  capable  operator  can  n»d  as  fast  as 
it  can  be  sent.  (3)  Colofiel  Sqnier's  adaptation  of  the  Mone  code  as  it  is  sent  over  the  tnns-Attantic 
caMe  by  bis  new  invention.  In  this  ctxJc  the  three  parallel  lines  (Jenote  the  dash  of  the  Morse  code  and  tlie 
single  line  the  dot.  The  length  of  the  lines  makes  no  ditference  whatsoever.  Such  a  letter  as  c  in  the  Morse 
code, which  is  "two  dots,  space,  dot,"  Colonel  Squier  has  changed  to  "dash,  dot,  dash,  dot,"  thus  eliminating 
the  space.  Any  telegraph  opterator  can  learn  in  a  vctv  short  time  to  taltc  messages  in  this  code  from  a 
cable  tape,  and  once  me  code  » learned  messages  can  be  handled  as  fast  as  in  land  telegrai^y 


an  unbroken  alternating  current  under  the 
ocean  —  which  had  never  been  done.  As 
he  said  in  his  paper,  given  that  start  as  a 
hypothesiSt  the  obvious  method  of  doing 
this  was  a  single-phase  alternating  current 
of  the  sine-wave  type.  (The  sine  wave  is 
Nature's  method  of  sending  the  sun's 
energies  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  fight 
and  heat,  and  any  other  shape  of  wave  is 
less  economical  electrically  and  fmancially.) 
So  he  built  a  dynamo  and  made  his  experi- 
ments, finally  finding  that  he  could  deUver 
an  unbroken  electric  current  which  would 
run  a  motor  at  the  other  end  and,  onoe 
luLving  achieved  that,  the  process  of  send- 
ing and  receiving  message  soon  followed. 

DOUBUNG  THE  CAPACrfY  OF  THE  CABLE 

The  first  and  obvious  result  is  the  saving 
of  six  hours  a  day  on  every  cable  equipped 

with  the  new  apparatus,  for  there  is  no 
needtowaitforthewiretoclearup.  But  that 
is  not  all.  In  the  present  method  of  cable 
transmission  a  cable  is  received  in  the 
"curve  of  arrival,"  which  is  unintelligible  to 
one  who  has  not  studied  cabling.  Every  mes- 
sage is  translated  into  and  from  the  cable 
"curve"  by  one  of  these  high  salaried  ex- 
perts with  many  attendant  delays.  In  the 
new  method,  however,  an  adaptation  of 
the  Morse  telegraph  code  is  used  which 
any  telegraph  operator  in  this  country 
can  readily  learn  to  read.  So  here  there 
is  another  great  saving  of  time  and  ex- 
pense, for  an  ordinary  telegrapher's  wag^ 


are,  of  course,  much  less  than  those  of  an 
expert  cable  operator. 

Besides,  the  cable  can  then  be  attached 
to  a  land  telegraph  line  and  the  message 
can  be  delivered  without  any  relay  whatso- 
ever to  its  final  inland  destination,  for 
Colonel  Squier 's  invention  applies  as  well 
to  land  as  to  undersea  telegraphy. 

The  British  cable  authorities  have  tested 
Colonel  Squier's  invention  and  have  proved 
that  it  increases  the  efficiency  of  each 
cable  from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  cable.  And  it 
has,  moreover,  a  great  advantage  over 
most  new  inventions  in  that  it  does  not 
necessitate,  upon  adoption,  the  scrapping 
of  the  complete  plant.  A  trans-Atlantic 
cable  costs  approximately  $3,000,000,  of 
which  the  sending  and  receiving  apparatus 
is  an  insignificant  amount.  Compare  thb 
with  any  ordinary  manufacturing  plant 
costing  the  same  amount.  A  cable  has 
the  advantage  in  that  it  deteriorates  at 
exactly  the  same  rate  whether  it  is  used  or 
not.  Colonel  Squiei^s  Invention  does  not 
affect  the  cable  itself,  although  he  says  that 
if  the  first  three  hundred  miles  from  shore 
were  relaid  with  a  larger  cable  the  efficiency 
would  be. increased  to  a  great  extent;  it 
merely  affects  the  sending  and  receiving 
instruments  and  the  generating  force.  No 
manufacturing  firm  would  hesitate  to  in- 
crease their  production  100  per  cent,  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  original 
outlay  for  the  plant! 
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Colonel  Squier  has  taken  out  a  number 
of  patents  in  the  mune  of  the  American 

people,  for  he  is  that  kind  of  a  scientist 

who  reckons  very  little  upon  monetary 
profits,  his  philosophy  of  life  being  that 
each  man  should  do  his  utmost  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  For  instance,  one  of 
Colonel  Squier*s  hobbies  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  EuroF>ean  war  in  1914  and  his  sub- 
sequent sojourn  in  Hngland  is  that  there 
should  be  closer  connection  between  the 
peoples  of  the  woild.  He  bdieves  that 
every  cable  should  be  operated  days  of 
the  year  and  twenty-four  hours  every  day 
disseminating  general  information  at  a 
minimum  rate  whenever  they  are  not  busy 
with  general  business,    tie  said: 

"If  we  ooukl  operate  all  our  ocean 
cables  at  a  much  hi^er  efficiency,  it  would 
mean  lower  cable  rates  throughout  the 
world  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  con- 
tribute in  no  small  degree  to  material 
progress  and  better  understanding  between 
the  peoples  of  the  different  countries  of  the 
world." 

On  the  other  hand  he  is  intensely  prac- 
tical, for  his  achievements  in  the  world  of 
science  are  chiefly  due  to  his  own  innate 
ability  and  hard  work.  He  was  bom  and 
brought  up  in  Dryden,  Mich.,  on  a  farm 
which  was  taken  up  by  his  grandfather, 
Ethan  Squier,  in  18:^5,  in  the  days  when 
Michigan  was  a  part  of  that  great  wilder- 
ness known  as  the  Northwest  Territory. 
The  farm  has  never  been  out  of  the  family 
since  that  time,  and  to^lay  Colonel  Squier 
owns  and  operates  it. 

AT  JOHNS  HOPKINS  imiVBRSmT 

He  is  a  West  Pointer,  having  graduated 

seventh  in  a  class  of  sixty-five  in  1887. 
Soon  after  he  graduated  from  West  Point, 
he  was  sent  for  duty  to  Fort  McHenry, 
of  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  fame,  at  Balti- 
more. The  old  fort  was  useless  as  a  mili- 
tar\  base,  but  the  usual  daily  routine  of 
military  life  went  on.  Young  Squier.  who 
had  spent  his  graduating  leave  in  hurope, 
looked  around  to  see  how  best  he  could 
employ  his  time.  Physics  was  his  peculiar 
delight,  and  he  soon  found  that  the  greatest 
physicists  in  this  country  were  right  at  his 
door — in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  On 
inquiring  into  the  possibility  of  taking  up 


studies  there  he  found  that  it  was  possible 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  regular  morning 
parade  came  at  such  a  time  at  the  fort  that 

it  precluded  his  attending  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins instruction.  He  therefore  applied 
to  the  powers  that  were  in  Washington  and 
after  considerable  palaver  he  was  given  to 
understand  that  if  his  commanding  officer 
at  Fort  McHenry  agreed  to  let  him  off  the 
dail>  morning  parade  the  War  Depart- 
ment would  not  take  any  notice  of  it. 
With  this  informatkm  he  returned  to  Balti- 
more and  tried  to  get  this  permission,  but 
was  refused  completely  by  his  commanding 
officer.  However,  fortune  was  with  him. 
Officer-in-charge  on  Saturday  afternoon 
and  Sunday  was  the  duty  every  officer  tried 
his  'best  to  get  out  of,  for  Baltimore  and 
Washington  were  both  close  at  hand  and 
the  Army  officers  were  usually  popular 
enough  to  have  more  invitations  than  they 
could  use  over  week-ends.  Squier  grasped 
this  fact  and  offered  to  take  every  Saturday 
and  Sunday  in  charge  of  the  fort  if  he 
would  be  allowed  to  miss  the  morning 
parade  during  the  week.  His  fellow  offi- 
cers jumped  at  the  offer,  and  so  for  four 
years  young  Squier  attended  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  studied  under  those  great  scien- 
tists, Rowland.  Remsen,  and  Newcomb, 
and  not  only  made  lasting  friendships  with 
these  men  but  also  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  inventions  which  have  brought  him  to 
the  forefront  of  the  world's  scientists. 

It  was  in  1899  that  Colonel  Squier  first 
took  up  his  expyeriments  in  cable  tele- 
graphy, making  at  that  time  some  exten- 
sive experiments  with  Dr.  A.  C.  Crehore 
on  the  Atlantic  cable  from  Waterville, 
Ireland,  to  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  first  time 
using  a  special  form  of  dynamo  as  a  source 
of  power  for  transmitting  messages  under 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

LAYING  THE  PHlLIPPmE  CABLE 

In  1900,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Riia, 3ipTize  captured  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  It  was  renamed  the  Burnside, 
and  under  Colonel  Squier's  direction  was 
fitted  up  in  New  York  as  a  cable  ship  and 
loaded  with  the  first  American-made  cable. 
Colonel  Squier  took  it  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  the  Philippines,  where  for  two 
years  he  was  engaged  in  connecting  the 
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various  islands  with  a  cable  system  which 
is  still  in  use. 

In  1907,  as  chief -of-staff  to  General 
Allen,  of  the  Signal  Corps,  Colonel  Squier 
had  occasion  to  make  history.  Flying  was 
in  its  infancy  at  that  time,  and  the  United 
States  Government  was  the  first  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  take  up  the  aero- 
plane as  an  engine  of  war.  The  War 
Department  picked  out  Colonel  Squier  to 
study  the  requisites  of  an  aeroplane  for 
military  fmrposes  and  to  draw  up  specifica- 
tions for  such  a  machine.  On  December 
23,  1907,  these  specifications  were  adver- 
tised to  the  public,  and  they  made  a  great 
sensation  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  for 
up  to  that  time  the  heavier-than-air 
machine  was  considered  out  of  the  question 
as  an  engine  of  war.  The  specifications 
seemed  at  the  time  unreasonably  difficult, 
but  it  turned  out  that  two  bidders  were 
successful  in  coming  up  to  them.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1908^  the  Wriest  brothers  biought 
an  aeroplane  to  Fort  Meyer,  Va.,  which  ftd- 
filled  all  the  requirements.  Colonel  Squier, 
on  September  12th,  was  the  first  man 
to  fly  as  a  passenger  in  a  heavier-than-air 
machine. 

Colonel  Squier,  after  having  drawn  the 

specifications  and  sup>ervised  the  tests 
for  the  first  aeroplane  for  the  United 
States  Army,  was  called  to  other  duties. 
Since  he  drew  up  these  specifications  for 
the  Government,  thus  making  the  United 
States  first  in  the  field,  Congress  has  refused 
until  very  recently  to  see  the  advantages 
in  this  branch  of  military  preparedness  and 
this  country  has  fallen  so  far  behind  that 
even  the  smaller  European  nations  excel  us 
in  aviation. 

A  FORECAST  OF  MODERN  WARFARE 

In  December,  1908,  Colonel  Squier  made 
an  address  before  the  American  Society  of 

Mechanical  Engineers  in  New  York  in 
which  he  unknowingly  made  this  remark- 
able prognostication  regarding  future  war- 
fare, which  he  has  himself  lived  to  see 
absolutely  fulfilled: 

The  realization  of  aerial  navigation  for  mil- 
itary purposes  brings  forward  new  questions  re- 
garding the  limitation  of  frontiers.  As  long  as 
military  operations  are  confined  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  protect 


the  geographical  limits  of  a  country  by  ample 

preparations  in  time  of  peace,  such  as  a  line  of 
fortresses  properly  garrisoned.  At  the  out- 
break of  war  these  boundaries  represent  real 
and  dcfmite  limits  tO  military  operations.  Ex- 
cursions into  the  enemy's  territory  usually 
require  the  backing  of  a  strong  military  force. 
Under  the  new  conditions,  however,  these  geo- 
graphical bomidaries  no  longer  offer  the  same 
definite  limits  to  military  movements.  With  a 
third  dimension  added  to  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions, it  will  be  possible  to  pan  over  this 
boundary  on  rapid  raids  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion, accomplishing  demolitions,  etc.,  returning 
to  safe  hartx>rs  in  a  minimum  time.  We  may, 
therefore,  ng/ud  the  advent  of  military  ships  of 
the  air  as,  in  a  measure,  obliterating  present 
national  frontiers  in  conducting  military  opera- 
tions. 

"wired  wireless" 

Since  he  received  his  Ph.D.  upon  his 
graduation  from  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
electrical  intercommunication  has  bm 
one  of  his  chief  studies.  An  inventioii  of 
his  which  he  did  not  patent  but  give  to  the 
public  is  now  being  used  by  a  number  of 
armies  in  the  field  of  Europe.  He  dis- 
covered a  method  of  sending  along  a  tele- 
phone wire,  outside  of  H,  but  still  guided  by 
h,  as  many  as.  half  a  docen  wired  wireless 
messages  at  the  same  time.  These  mes- 
sages are,  of  course,  tuned  to  different 
"frequencies"  so  that  one  receiver  can  re- 
ceive only  one  message  at  a  time.  This 
"wiied  wireless"  of  Colonel  Squier's  can 
be  connected  up  between  a  gun  battery 
five  miles  behind  the  fighting  line  and  the 
artillery  observation  post  in  the  front 
trenches,  along  with  the  regular  wire  tele- 
phone. Of  course,  if  by  chance  the  wire  is 
broken  by  an  enemy  shell,  or  some  other 
agency,  the  wire  connection  is  lost  until 
some  one  can  find  the  break  and  repair  it. 
However,  this  is  not  so  with  the  wireless 
message  ak>ng  the  outskle  of  the  wire.  The 
wireless  will  jump  the  broken  space  on  to 
the  wire  again  and  travel  to  its  destination 
without  getting  loose  into  the  air.  These 
"wired  wireless"  messages  will  jump  a  space 
of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  and  not  lose  a 
single  wave  into  the  air  unless  a  h)ose  end 
of  the  wire  is  lifted  and  pointed  upward. 
The  importance  of  this  invention  in  modem 
warfare  is  obvious  when  one  realizes  that 
the  terrific  slaughter  of  the  Canadians  at 
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Neuve  Chapdle  by  their  own  guns  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  British  artillery  did  not 

receive  their  orders  immediately  to  change 
the  range  of  their  fire,  due  perhaps  to 
broken  wires. 

Not  only  has  G)bnel  Squier  cable,  wire, 
and  wireless  inventions  to  his  credit,  but 
wireless  telephony  as  well  owes  a  great 
deal  to  his  genius.  The  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain  has  recognized  the  genius 
of  this  American  Army  officer  by  electing 
him  a  member,  which  is  an  honor  bestowed 
only  upon  a  chosen  few. 

After  a  long  period  of  waiting,  during 
which  time  he  was  busy  with  other  duties, 
Colonel  Squier  finally  again  took  up  his 
work  upon  cable  communication  which  he 
had  started  in  i8$9  with  Dr.  Crehore.  but 
because  of  the  press  of  his  military  duties 
he  was  not  able  to  push  it  through.  How- 
ever, when  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Physical  Society  of  London  and  the  in- 
vitation came  to  speak  upon  the  same  plat- 
form with  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  the  Solon  of 
all  physicists,  before  this  Society,  he  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  forward 
something  that  was  eminently  worth  while. 
So  he  prepared  his  paper  upon  "An  Un- 
broken Alternating  Current  for  Cable 
Telegraphy,"  which  was  the  first  definitely 
authentic  news  the  world  had  of  this  great 
stride  in  cable  communication. 

Colonel  Squier's  little  address—it  covers 
only  twenty-l^  small  printed  pages  with 
diagrams — before  this  eminent  scientific 
gathering  marked  an  epoch  in  the  field  of 
electrical  communication.  He  read  his 
paper,  was  heartily  congratulated,  and 
went  back  to  his  work.  In  a  very  short 
time  those  who  control  the  English  cable 
companies  came  to  him  and  requested  to 
see  his  models — and  to  know  if  he  would 
elaborate  it  for  them.  No,  he  had  his 
'  hands  full  with  his  own  Army  work,  but  if 
they  wished  to  use  his  model  and  elaborate 
on  his  patents  they  might.  And  so  they 
went  at  it — and  to-day,  a  year  after  the 
address  before  the  physicists,  they  are  pre- 
paring to  put  the  invention  into  effect  in 
British  cables.  G>lonel  Squier  has  not 
lifted  a  finger  over  his  invention  since  he 
made  his  address.  The  cable  authorities 
were  so  impressed  with  it  that  they  were 


willing  to  risk  any  amount  of  time  and 

labor  in  installing  and  perfecting  it. 

1  asked  Colonel  Squier  how  it  happened 
that  no  one  else  had  thought  it  out;  and 
he  handed  me  in  answer  a  few  remarks  he 
made  before  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  on  January  20, 1916,  in  London, 
in  which  he  soAd: 

At  present  we  find  the  separation  and  segrega- 
tion of  the  iidd  ci  tdegraphy  into  certain  more 
or  less  watertight  compartments  under  the  head 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  land-line  telegraphy, 
oceauKable  telegraphy,  etc..  each  of  these  pos- 
sessing a  separate  technique.  For  instance,  the 
radio  engineer  prefers  to  think  in  wave-lengths, 
and  he  calls  a  variable  inductance  a  "  variome- 
ter" and  a  certain  tuning  coil  a  "jigger,"  etc, 
whereas,  of  course  there  is  nothing  new  in 
principle  in  these  pieces  of  apparatus.  The 
wire  engineer  prefers  to  think  in  terms  of 
"frequency,"  and  plots  his  graphs  with  n  as  a 
principal  variable.  The  cable  engineer  thinks 
in  terms  of  "curves  of  arrival."  Has  not  the 
time  arrived  for  the  standing  telegraph  com- 
mittees, wireless  oMnniittees,  cable  committees, 
etc.,  of  our  scientific  societies  to  combine  in  a 
membership  that  can  look  at  this  whole  subject 
as  one  subject,  which  in  fact  it  appears  to  be.'' 

That  is  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshdi. 

Each  different  specialty  of  engineers,  the 
wire,  the  wireless,  and  the  cable,  is  so 
close  to  their  particular  work  that  they  are 
unable  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
matter:  it  took  an  outsider  to  view  it  from  a 
new  angle  and  to  find  new  solutions  to  old 
problems. 

Colonel  Squier  is  a  rather  short  man, 
well  set  up,  quick  and  decisive  in  all  his 
actwns  and  speech,  not  by  any  means 
looking  his  fifty-one  years.  He  is  punctili- 
ous to  a  degree  and  has  a  strict  sense  of 
duty,  doing  it  as  he  sees  it  without  fear  or 
favor  from  any  one.  He  impresses  you 
with  his  enthusiasms,  some  ci  whkh  are 
the  United  States,  the  Army,  his  inventions, 
and  benefiting  humanity,  and  his  eagerness 
and  convictions  on  these  subjects  make  his 
conversation  extremely  interesting. 

Recently  he  has  been  recalled  to  active 
duty  to  reorganize  the  aero  service  of  the 
Army,  after  having  served  with  disttnctkui 
and  ability  for  four  years  as  military 
attache  in  London. 


GERMANY'S  FRENZIED  TRADE 


BY 

MAURICE  MILLIOUD 

[In  bis  prectding  article  {published  last  month),  M,  Maurice  Millioud,  ef  the  Um^ 
versily  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  explained  how  Germany  had  organised  herself  indus- 
trially so  as  to  produce  more  manufactured  goods  than  her  markets  at  home  and  abroad 
would  absorb  and  to  use  more  raw  materials  than  her  own  territory  afforded,  with  the 
result  that,  to  keep  her  factories  working  and  to  avoid  disaster,  she  had  to  acquire  raw 
nmlirials  and  amquir  ntw  markets.  This  and  ib§  fottawmg  arUde  form  a  part  cf  M. 
Millioud' s  explanation  of  Germany's  desire  for  world  power,  as  elaborated  m  bis  book, 
"  The  Ruling  Caste  and  Frentied  Trade  in  Germany." — Thb  E0iTOitsJ 


THE  heart,  the  motive  force  of 
business  life  in  Germany  is 
the  bank,  and  the  functbns  of 
a  bank  in  Germany  arc  quite 
difTcrent  from  those  in  France. 
In  both  countries  capital  has  tended  to 
beocmie  centralized,  and  although  the  two 
countries  represent  roughly  the  same 
area,  in  Germany  nine  great  banks,  and 
in  France  five,  control  the  money  market. 

Not  ten  years  ago  both  these  huge 
financial  groups  were  doing  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  business,  namely, 
about  $20,000,000,  only  French  banking 
consisted  mainly  of  discount  business. 
The  French  banks  held  commercial  paper 
valued  at  $100,000,000  more  than  the 
German.  The  German  banks  held 
$240,000,000  more  than  the  French,  but 
in  the  form  of  credits,  loans,  overdrafts, 
and  the  like.  In  other  words,  the  German 
banks  have  used  the  country's  savings 
to  fmance  industrial  ventures,  and  high 
dividends  have  been  the  bait  to  attract 
foreign  capital. 

The  Germans  have  forged  two  weapons 
in  the  interests  of  trade,  the  like  of  which 
have  never  before  been  seen:  organization 
and  credit. 

As  to  organization,  the  fmancier,  hold- 
inf^  an  interest  in  competing  firms,  set 
himself  to  reconcile  their  interests  by 
means  of  working  agreements.  Hence 
the  system  of  "Kartdle."  These  are 
understandings  between  firms,  varynig 
as  to  the  form  they  take  and  their  time  of 
duration,  which  to-day  control  the  pro- 
ductive activities  of  every  kind. 


In  1902,  there  were  300  such,  and  of 
late  years  their  number  has  increased  to 
more  than  400.  Competition  continues^ 

but  rival  firms  enter  into  agreements 
among  themselves  to  the  end  that  they 
may  keep  the  consumer  in  their  power, 
settle  among  themselves  what  discounts 
shall  be  allowed  him,  what  rebates,  what 
rates  of  interest  shall  be  paid,  what  com- 
missions given,  and  so  forth;  also,  under- 
standings with  a  view  to  sharing  among 
them  big  municipal  contracts,  instead  of 
entering  into  competition  for  them. 

Next,  they  organized  a  method  of  col- 
lecting all  orders  through  a  central  office, 
and  from  it  distributing  them  among  the 
manufacturers.  Output  was  controlled, 
stoppage  of  work,  competition,  and  fluc- 
tuation in  prices  were  avoided. 

The  consumer  was  at  the  mercy  of  this 
remarkable  organization  of  manufacturer, 
trader,  and  fmancier. 

Here  we  have  a  system  of  very  modem 
growth.  The  cartel  is  not  a  trust  in  the 
American  sense,  it  is,  indeed,  mom  ikadbAt 
— the  various  houses  taking  part  do  not 
become  one.  They  even,  to  all  appear- 
ance, are  rivals,  or  continue  at  least  to 
compete  with  one  j|nother  in  those  fields 
to  which  the  cartel  does  not  apply.  Thus 
thc\  forestall  any  protests  that  the  public 
might  make.  The  great  electrical  firms  of 
Siemens  and  Halske  and  the  A. E.G.  (AUge- 
meine  Elektrizitiits  Gesellschaft)  may  ap- 
pear to  be  deadly  rivals ;  that  is  for  the  ben- 
efit  of  the  public.  The  fact  is  that  the 
electrical  trade,  the  last  to  arrive  on  the 
scene,  is  one  of  the  most  centralized,  per- 
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haps  the  most  completely  cwganized  of  all 

the  trades.  And  what  is  behfaid  it?  The 
Deutsche  Bank,  a  very  "  Empire  within  an 

Empire." 

The  Piesiosaurus  and  the  ichthyosaurus 
have  so  wisely  united  themselves  in 
matriiiiony  as  to  place  their  German 
clients  at  their  mercy  and  enable  them 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  world, 
for  the  German  electrical  trade  has  for 
some  years  seemed  to  be  obtaining  a  verit- 
able monopoly  in  Europe  and  beyond. 
Put  up  prices  all  round  when  one  con- 
trols the  market  and  as  a  consequence 
make  livinu  more  expensive.  Dump,  crush, 
and  carry  on  a  merciless  war  on  those 
that  one  does  not  control;  that  is  the 
system  in  all  its  terrible  simpUdty. 

In  1900  the  cartel  among  the  manu- 
facturers of  iron  girders  made  a  profit  of 
^300,000  in  Germany  and  lost  $212,500 
on  its  foreign  sales,  which  is  a  very  sig< 
nificantfact. 

THE  ORGANIZATION   FOR  MAKING  LOANS 

The  most  astoundmg,  the  most  in- 
genious, the  most  audacious  and  rash  is 
the  organization  for  making  loans. 

One  does  not  find  big  businesses  in 
Germany,  as  one  does  in  France,  dis- 
pensing with  outside  financial  help,  and 
making  their  capital  expenditure  out  of 
annual  profits. 

The  saying  that  "capital  is  savings" 
applies,  says  M.  Yves  Guyot,  to  the  capital 
invested  in  French  collieries.  In  other 
words,  French  concerns  have  grown  as 
the  demand  for  their  products  has  in- 
creased and  capital  accumulated. 

In  Germany  manufacture,  minuig  mar- 
kets, and  trade  have  all  grown  up  sud- 
denly as  if  the  outcome  of  some  creative 
impulse  of  the  mind — some  philosophical 
system  of  thought,  instead  of  as  they  were 
needed  to  fill  requirements.  All  that  calls 
for  huge  loan  capital  with  which  to  buy  raw 
material,  to  build  up  foreign  markets,  to 
acquire  mines  and  collieries,  to  buy  up  com- 
peting businesses,  and  to  set  up  new  fac- 
tories. The  policy  of  Weltpolitik  dates 
from  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  in  that 
period  one  must  reckon  the  money  invested 
abroad  by  hundreds  of  millions. 

The  annual  income  from  this  capital  is 


estimated  at  nearly  |i2oo,ooo,ooo  per 
annum,  and  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  this. 

income,  together  with  that  accruing  from 
her  ocean  freights,  which  makes  up  for 
Germany's  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 

So  she  has  had  constantly  to  appeal  for. 
funds,  to  cast  about  in  all  directions  for 
capital,  and  even  then  it  has  not  been 
sufficient. 

Then  the  great  banks  substituted  paper 
for  accumulated  funds.  It  was  high  time; 
for  this  commercial  world  conquest,  like 

the  conquests  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
could  not  be  checked  without  serious 
dangers.  The  larger  the  frontier,  the 
more  urgent  became  the  need  to  protect 
the  extended  front  and  to  give  support  to 
the  advance  posts. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  big  concerns 
show  no  large  reserves  in  their  balance 
sheets,  but  these  reserves  consist  of 
"lock  up"  securities  and  are  not  realizable. 
All  that  is  made  is  constantly  being  rein- 
vested in  industrials,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  exhaust  gases  of  the  blast  furnaces  are 
used  over  again. 

THE  "OONSORTIAL  BUREAU" 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  banks  work 
together,  and  to  their  being  linked  up 
with  the  industrial  and  trading  companies, 
they  hold  the  paper  of  the  latter  in  com- 
mon. Their  mutual  understandings  are 
not  publicly  known.  The  seeming  rivalry 
between  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  the 
Diskonto-Gesellschaft  on  the  petroleum 
question  in  1913  meant  nothing.  In 
each  of  the  big  banks  there  is  an  inner 
sanctuary,  the  "Consortial  Bureau,"  into 
which  only  the  few  great  chiefs  to  whom 
the  inner  secrets  are  known  (not  even  all 
the  directors)  ma\'  enter. 

There  secret  iinancmg  is  done,  combina- 
tions of  interests  are  developed,  and 
gigantic  mutual  undertakings  entered  upon. 
Each  guarantees  the  other's  paper,  and 
all  is  well  so  long  as  the  confidence  of 
the  public  is  not  shaken,  and  it  is  essential 
that  this  confidence  shouhl  be  kept  up 
by  prestige:  prestige  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Army,  the  prestige  which  comes  of  di- 
vidends, the  prestige  of  activity  and  in- 
creasing output. 

How  have  the  many  crises  which  have 
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foUowed  one  upon  the  other  during  the 

last  fifteen  years  been  surmounted?  By 
just  this  solidarity  and  intricate  com- 
mingling of  interests  among  the  banks. 
If  I  may  so  put  it,  their  roots  do  not  grow 
in  the  soil,  they  just  adhere  to  it,  but  they 
adhere  over  a  vast  area;  linked  together, 
they  cover  the  whole  ground,  and,  when 
a  landslide  threatens,  throw  in  their 
cumulative  weighrto  arrest  it. 

HOW  GERMANY  RAISES  WAR  LOANS 

Take  an  example  of  this  circulation  of 
paper.  In  order  to  raise  a  war  loan,  the 
Empire  set  up  a  lending  bank  (Darlehns- 
kasse)  which,  in  exchange  for  securities 
of  indu^al  and  other  companies,  made 
advances  in  the  form  of  bonds  to  60  per 
cent,  of  their  value.  The  loan  could  be 
subscribed  for  with  these  bonds.  That 
was  all  very  well  as  an  extreme  measure 
within  the  State  itself,  but  how  about 
foreign  payments?  Fconomists  tell  US  that 
bad  money  drives  out  good. 

The  Reichsbank  itself,  head  of  the 
whole  banking  system  which  it  governs 
by  discounting  the  paper  of  all  the  other 
banks,  includes,  as  part  of  the  gold  re- 
serve. Treasury  bonds,  and  since  Aup^ust 
7,  1914,  the  bonds  of  the  above-mentioned 
Govemment^lending  bank  (Dariehnskasse). 

Thus  its  cover  in  gold  and  silver  is 
watered  by  a  varying  quantity  of  paper 
amounting,  on  December  31, 1914,  to  about 
$218,750,000,  and  on  January  14,  1915, 
to  ;>  1 03,500,000,  which  is  the  security  for 
notes  in  circulation.  Let  us  examine 
more  closely,  and  we  shall  see  more. 

The  great  banks  have  drained  Germany 
of  her  savings,  have  ruined  or  absorbed 
the  small  provincial  banker. 

They  have  also  accumulated  as  much 
foreign  capital  as  possible — ^that  is  natural. 

They  have  made  issues  of  securities 
which  exceed  greatly  the  money  awaiting 
investment — that  is  foolhardy. 

What  becomes  of  the  state  securities 
or  the  stock  hekl  in  industrial  companies 
which  have  not  been  taken  up?  Can 
they  be  juggled  with  among  the  "Con- 
sortia! Bureaus"  in  such  a  way  that  if 
one  is  overstocked  with  industrial  stock 
it  can  exchange  its  surplus  for  state  securi- 
ties, and  vice  versa?  We  have  not  been 


told,  we  are  not  told  now,  and  we  shall  not 
be  told.  Nevertheless,  what  does  become  of 
this  paper  pending  the  time  when  it  can 
be  liquidated? 

Gonskler  the  figures:  the  capital  in- 
vested in  trading  and  manubcturing 
companies  annually  amounted,  from  1885 
to  1889.  to  an  average  Of  $354,000,000; 
from  1890  to  1895  of  $376,000,000;  froip 
1896  to  1 900  of  $476,800,000;  or  more  than 
$6,000,000,000  in  .sixteen  years,  not  to 
speak  of  the  repeated  loans  offered  for 
subscription  by  the  various  states! 

These  issues  are  mainly  taken  up  by 
the  public,  which  is  attracted  by  the 
promise  of  big  dividends,  and  go  to  in- 
crease the  scope  and  productive  power 
of  the  issuing  companies;  in  other  words, 
the  money  is  lent  on  credit  to  the  traders 
and  manufacturers. 

Wen,  b  that  the  real  state  of  the  case? 
In  part  it  is,  and  in  part  not.  Just  as 
more  securities  are  issued  than  are  rep- 
resented by  the  money  subscribed,  so 
the  banks  give  more  credit  than  they 
receive  securities  for;  and  this  is  a  system- 
atic prKtice.  in  all  countries  it  happens 
at  times  that  more  credit  is  given  than  is 
covered  by  securities  deposited,  but  it  is 
the  exception. 

THE  SYSTEM  OP  CREDnS 

These  unsecured  loans  are,  in  German 
banks,  distributed  over  several  ledgers. 
A  bank  opens  an  account  of.  say,  $2,500 
with  a  customer,  but  the  customer  is 
permitted  to  draw  up  to  say,  $5,000. 
Look  at  the  accounts  rendered  by  any  of 
the  branches  of  some  great  bank  to  the 
head  office,  and  you  will  see  the  heading: 
Blanco  und  gedeckter  Kredit,  "over-draft 
and  current  account."  These  two  forms 
of  credit  are.  for  good  reasons,  treated  as 
consolidated  into  one. 

Then  you  will  find  "Trassierungskredit" 
and  "Saisonskredit."  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  a  borrower  comes 
to  the  bank.  The  bank  does  not  give 
him  cash,  but,  instead,  allows  him  to  draw 
a  bill  which  is  to  he  met  on  maturity, 
which  the  bank  accepts.  The  borrower 
then  gets  this  bill  discounted  by  another 
bank,  which  will  present  it  for  payment 
to  the  first  bank.  The  second  bank  makes 
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payment  to  the  borrower  in  the  shape  of 
a  credit  balance  on  which  he  can  draw  by 
check.  That  is  "  Trassierungskredit/'  or  a 
credit  that  is  given 'without  deposit  of 
cash  or  security. 

"Saisonskredit"  is  of  much  the  same 
kind.  It  is  a  loan  account  granted  to 
merchaiits  for  the  purchase  of  such  stock 
as  is  salable  only  at  certain  ddinite  times 
of  the  year,  such  as  articles  of  fashion, 
furs,  ladies'  hats,  and  clothes. 

To  understand  how  these  loans  are 
manipulated  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac^ 
quainted,  not  only  with  the  balance 
sheet  and  debit  and  credit  account  of  a 
bank,  but  with  its  ledgers,  showing  the 
balance  to  credit  of  each  borrower,  and 
the  private  agreements  under  which  each 
is  doing  business  with  the  bank.  But 
I  can  give  one  illuminating  example. 
The  official  return  of  all  loans  made  by  a 
single  country  branch  of  one  of  the  largest 
banks  in  Germany  amounted  over  a  period 
of  one  year  to  about  $2,076,000,  of  which 
about  f  1,673,000  was  secured,  and  about 
1403,000  unsecured,  or,  in  other  words, 
there  was  no  security  to  show  for  ao  per 
cent,  of  the  loans  made. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  even  paper  which  is  in 
circulation,  not  even  shares  in  over- 
capitalized undertakings.  It  is  nothing, 
in  fact,  other  than  a  vast  numher  of 
debts  that  are  in  circulation — an  amazing 
spectacle:  wholesale  indebtedness,  vastly 
inflated,  and  converted  into  currency. 

And  again  the  magic  wand  that  makes 
this  state  of  affairs  p>ossible  is  prestige! 

The  Reichsbank,  which  issues  the  Gov- 
ernment loans,  discounts  the  paper  of  the 
other  banks,  and  by  fixing  the  discount 
rates  is  hi  a  positkm  to  encourage  or  to 
check  operations. 

It  controls  the  money  market,  for  the 
banks,  despite  the  competition  existing 
among  them,  form  by  their  combinations, 
one  with  another,  by  the  inextricable 
intricacy  of  their  system  of  loans,  a  giant 
organism  which  fe«is  upon  its  very  self. 

And  thus  Germany  got  rich.  1  n  a  period 
of  two  years,  in  Prussia,  the  taxes  im- 
posed on  incomes  above  $750  rose  from 
about  $1,693,750,000  to  approximately 
11,960,250.000. 

So  people  get  rich  on  issues  of  capital 


in  industrials  which  exceed  the  amount 
which  the  country  can  absorb.  Govern- 
ment loans  without  end  which  the  market 
can  with  difficulty  take  up,  capital  locked 
up  in  development  works,  in  plant  which 
must  constantly  be  renewed,  and  on  loans 
without  security!  Well,  some  people  get 
rich.  Which  are  they?  And  what  do 
the  rest  think  of  it  all?  On  what  foun- 
dation is  such  a  system  built?  Who  pays 
in  the  end?    Somebody  must  pay. 

Is  it,  by  chance,  to  use  a  simile,  that 
the  only  way  to  caulk  one  leak  was  to 
spring  another?  On  what  did,  I  do  not 
say  the  success,  but  the  perpetuation, 
of  this  system  depend?  Was  it  essential 
to  look  beyond  the  borders  for  a  nation 
which  could  be  taxed  and  made  to  suffer 
in  the  interests  of  Germany,  because  the 
country  could  do  no  more?  Was  time 
short?  And  had  Weltpolitik,  the  policy 
of  universal  economic  conquest,  after 
having  intoxicated  the  Emperor,  his  min- 
isters, and  his  people,  brought  them  to 
where  war  was  the  lesser  of  two  evils? 

THE  OBSTACLES  IN  GERMANY'S  PATH 

Let  us  consider  together  the  facts  which 
I  have  staled.  It  is  not  easy  to  sum 
up  the  state  of  affairs  of  a  great  nation, 
but  one  may  consider  the  problem  within 
certain  circumscribed  limits,  and  I  propose 
to  confine  myself  to  seeking  the  answers 
to  three  questions: 

(1.)  What  are  the  main  character- 
istics of  the  economic  organization  which 
Germany  has  adopted? 

(2.)  What  was  it  which  led  her  to 
adopt  the  policy  which  she  has  adopted? 

(3.)  Has  she  been  able  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  which  have*  by  its  adoption, 
become  necessary? 

Every  one  is  agreed  as  to  the  first. 
The  economic  organization  of  Germany  is 
a  policy  of  conquest.  By  reason  of  this 
policy  her  trade  and  manufacture  are 
closely  dependent  on  each  other,  and  both 
are  dependent  on  the  banks.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  new  and  well- 
marked  tendency  toward  industrial  com- 
bination. In  the  first  place,  the  trade 
assodatkms  and  combinations,  of  vanous 
kinds  make  it  their  endeavor  to  contrcJ 
all  the  output  and  by-products  of  a  trade. 
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such,  for  instance,  as  finished  iron.  In 
the  second  place,  and  in  greater  degree, 

they  endeavor  to  be  independent  of  those 

who  supply  the  raw  material,  and  of  the 
middlemen  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  the 
finished  articles.  Thus,  lor  instance,  the 
steel  manufacturers  buy  up  collieries, 
colliery  proprietors  strive  to  get  foundries 
and  ironworks  established  alongside  their 
pits.  It  is  a  battle  of  mastodons,  but  a 
battle  with  the  result  that  industrial 
combination  goes  on  without  mercy. 
Further,  the  manufacturers  have  become 
so  powerful  that  they  can  dictate  their 
own  terms  to  the  merchants ;  in  other  words 
they  also  control  trade,  thanks  to  their 
control  of  the  sale  of  their  manufactures. 
They  have  central  offices  which  fix  the 
price  at  which  the  brokers  shall  sell  iron, 
the  amount  they  may  put  on  the  market, 
and  the  markets  in  which  they  may  trade. 
The  brokers  are  bound  to  show  them 
their  account  books  if  required  to  do  so. 

CONTROLLING  ALL  TRADE 

A  merchant  in  Lausanne  may  not  sell 
a  ton  of  iron  to  a  purchaser  in  Evian, 
Evian  not  being  in  his  district;  he  may 
sell  only  such  quantity  as  is  allotted  to 
him  under  penalty  of  having  any  excess 
amount  awarded  to  his  competitor,  and 
he  may  sell  only  at  a  price  fixed  for  him. 
Should  he  decline  to  be  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  the  Gentralverbund  of  DUsseldorf, 
his  fate  is  sealed;  no  more  goods  will  be 
delivered  to  him,  and  he  must  face  ruin. 
Further,  he  has  to  take  delivery  at  what- 
ever time  it  suits,  not  him,  but  his  masters. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  aims  at  seizing 
all  raw  materials  and  controlling  trade, 
the  manufacturer  rounds  on  the  banks  on 
whose  help  he  has  so  long  depended,  and 
which  he  still  cannot  do  without,  by  set- 
ting up  his  own  financial  houses,  who 
issue  his  stock,  and,  by  buying  up  bonds 
and  shares,  a^uires  interests  in  other 
industries. 

The  organizing  of  output  became  in 
due  course  international,  and  thenceforth 
it  was  not  only  the  retailer  who  was 
tied  hand  and  foot,  but  the  consumer  also. 

So  we  see  the  system  spreading  over  the 
whole  world,  and  it  has  for  its  policy  con- 
quest.  No  longer  is  it  a  case  of  hve  and 


let  live.  Competition  must  be  strangled 
or  got  rid  of  by  agreement.  What  I 
have  indicated  is  sufficient  to  shov  that; 

it  would  be  still  clearer  had  I  space  to 
go  into  the  question  in  greater  detail. 

No  sooner  is  a  district  or  trade  won  than 
economic  slavery  is  organized,  and  the 
consumer  and  retailer  can  do  no  other 
than  submit  to  it. 

In  the  case  of  iron,  the  Gentralverbund 
of  Dusseldorf  controls  the  sale  b\'  mer- 
chants in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  and  France,  but  no  one 
mav  p>enetrate  into  the  secrets  of  its 
ledgers,  and  its  profits  can  only  be  apn 
proximately  estimated  at  13  per  cenL 
or  14  per  cent. 

THE  GERMAN  TRADE  OCTOPUS 

That  is  what  is  called  economic  organi- 
zation, and  it  is  the  task  to  which  Germany 
has,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  directed  all 
her  national  and  individual  efforts.  What 
resistance  can  be  offered?  The  consumer 
is  helpless.  In  the  first  place  public 
opinion  has  not  been  awakened,  for  the 
wheels  of  the  great  machine  are  hidden; 
the  public  is  only  aware  of  local  trading 
companies  with,  for  the  most  part,  every 
appearance  of  being  native  to  the  country. 
The  eyes  and  the  tentacles  of  the  octopus 
are  at  Bremen,  at  Dusseldorf,  and  at 
Berlin;  the  tentacles,  armed  with  innum- 
erable suckers,  reach  out  to  Asia  Minor, 
by  way  of  Constantinople  and  Saloniki; 
to  Petrograd,  Paris,  and  Barcelona;  they 
threaten  London,  through  Rotterdam  and 
Antwerp,  stretch  across  Switzerland  into 
Italy;  extend  over  the  Atlantic  and  South 
America,  embrace  Chile,  spread  out  over 
Brazil,  the  Argentine,  and  Mexico,  and  in 
another  direction  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  China  seas,  and  fix  themselves 
firmly  on  the  Far  Eastern  strands. 

A  methodical,  universal  warfare  which 
Germany  was  nevertheless  unable  to 
conduct  to  her  complete  satisfaction. 

If,  in  economic  warfare,  as  in  real  war- 
fare (me  can  cast  one's  bounden  duties 
and  all  scruples  to  the  winds,  there  yet 
exist  natural  obstacles  which  cannot  be 
eluded.  The  nature  of  these  obstacles 
depends,  in  great  part,  on  the  tactics 
adopted,  and  that  is  why  1  have  described 
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the  means  employed  by  Germany  to  mas- 
ter the  trade  of  the  world. 

A  general  who  advances  too  far  from  his 
base  must  enter  an  action  before  he  has 

used  up  all  his  munitions  and  provisions. 
If  he  attacks  he  will  endeavor  to  hustle  his 
adversary  and  give  him  no  time  to  call 
up  reinfoicemcnts.  It  is  the  same  thing 
if  one  sets  out  to  conquer  the  world  in 
the  manner  !  have  described.  Certain 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  TRADE  DOMINANCB 

The  most  important  condition  which 
one  must  take  into  account  is  that  of  two 

phases  of  time — continuity  and  continu- 
ance. The  first  implies  the  need,  not  only 
of  continuous,  but  constantly  increasing, 
output.  The  second  the  need  to  dominate 
the  chief  nruirkets  of  Europe,  and  even  be- 
yond Europe:  to  control  distribution  and 
prices,  and  to  reach  that  position  within  a 
given  time. 

Let  us  consider  each  in  turn. 

Why  must  the  rate  of  production  be 
constantly  increased?  Because  from  the 
start  it  has  been  calculated  on  a  basis 
far  in  excess  of  the  market's  power  of 
absorptKHV— a  reversal  of  the  sound  prin- 
ciples in  which  we  were  instructed  in  our 
youth.  All  the  aspects  of  the  vast  or- 
ganization which  1  have  described  prove 
this:  the  producer  binding  down  the  con- 
sumer, controlling  trade,  and  finally  dom- 
inating finance;  productkm  becoming  the 
aim  and  object  and  the  chief  duty  of  a 
powerful  nation;  production,  not  regu- 
lated to  meet  the  known  requirements  of 
the  market,  but  a  constant  striving  after 
new  markets,  creation  of  new  markets, 
and  seizure  by  cunning  or  by  force  of 
existing  markets,  in  order  to  find  outlets 
for  floods  of  over-production.  A  huge 
amount  of  capital,  borrowed  capital,  is 
locked  up  in  construction  work,  in  fac- 
tories, in  warehouses,  in  docks,  and  in 
machinery.  That  capital  may  well  be 
termed  "stationary."  The  floating  capital, 
which  is  constantly  being  turned  over, 
takes  the  form  of  raw  material  and  the 
work  of  converting  it  into  its  finished  form. 

Once  speed  of  production  slackens  the 
interest  on  "stationary"  capital  is  threat- 
ened, for  such  capital  has  no  value  other 


than  that  which  it  produces.  Of  what 
value  is  a  factory  which  cannot  turn  out 
work?  Conversely,  if  manufactured  goods 
accumulate  in  the  warehouses,  flMting 

capital  is  threatened.  Storage  charges 
mount  up,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  and  of  wages  remains  the  same. 

Stock,  as  it  accumulates,  must  be  sokl 
off — and  therefore  competition  must  be 
strangled — and  to  that  end  it  must  be 
sold  cheap  and  in  quantity.  The  mar- 
kets must  be  swamped  with  it,  so  that 
the  adversary  may  have  nowiiere  to  turn; 
and  to  effect  tluit,  production  must  be 
still  further  increased. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  a  prince  of  aniline 
dye  makers,  remarked  a  short  while  ago 
to  an  Italian  manufacturer:  "I  would 
sell  at  a  loss  for  ten  years  rather  than  lose 
the  Italian  market,  and  if  need  be  I  would 
throw  in  all  that  1  have  made  in  the  past." 
Excellent,  no  doubt,  if  things  were  not  in 
fact  worldng  in  a  vidous  cirde. 

Moreover,  one  can  no  longer  choose 
whether  to  slow  down  or  increase  the 
speed  of  production  when  a  whole  great 
nation  has  been  made  to  undergo  a  verit- 
able social  upheaval,  and,  in  one  generation, 
has  reduced  its  agricultural  populatk>n  by 
one-half,  while  throwing  ten  millions  of  its 
people  into  manufacture  and  trade. 

This  crowd  of  industrial  workers  must 
not  be  left  in  the  lurch,  and  at  all  costs 
work  must  be  found  for  it,  and  money  to 
pay  its  wages. 

lastly,  and  this  is  the  motive  most 
often  pleaded,  though  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
not  by  any  means  the  only  one,  by  export 
of  goods  and  by  overseas  trade  alone  can 
the  Germans  keep  the  rate  of  exchange 
level  and  pay  for  the  goods  they  import 
in  excess  of  those  they  export. 

It  is  essential  to  their  manufactures 
that  they  shouki  import  raw  material, 
and  it  is  more  essential  to  import  food- 
stuffs, since  they  are  able  to  produce  food 
for  only  80  per  cent,  or  85  per  cent,  of 
their  people,  and  15  per  cent,  or  20  per 
cent,  must  be  obtained  from  abroad. 

So  much  for  continuity.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  question  of  continuance. 

Can  production  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased?  Yes,  so  long  as  new  and  lucra- 
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tive  markets  can  be  found.  No,  if  the 
finding  of  new  markets  means  continual 
and  continued  sacrifioe.  The  sacrifices 
may  be  such  as  to  make  it  essential  to 
succeed  without  delay. 

1  ake  such  a  case  as  this:  Vast  expansion 
of  trade  over  the  whole  world,  but  with  it 
a  rise  in  prices  on  the  home  market. 
Would  not  a  time  come  when  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  difference  in 
prices  between  the  home  and  the  foreign 
market?  How  could  the  difficulty  be 
got  over  without  destroying  the  export 
trade?  Only  by  seeking  markets  in  which 
there  would  be  little  competition,  or  mak- 
ing an  end  of  competition,  crushing  one's 
rivals,  and  becoming  masters,  and  there- 
fore in  a  position  to  raise  prices  to  a 
figure  which  should  not  only  be  profitable, 
but  highly  remunerative. 

THE  GERMAN  DILEMMA 

Germany  had  got  so  far  in  the  direction 
of  economic  conquest  that  she  could  neither 
draw  back  nor  even  go  slow.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  as  people  often  said  before 
the  war  and  many  times  since,  that  her 
economic  crises  were  due  to  growth.  If 
so,  her  case  would  only  be  that  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  the  other 
great  industrial  nations.  Hers  is  quite 
different.  She  has  laid  herself  out  to 
dominate  the  world's  trade,  to  corner  raw 
material,  to  regulate  output  and  prices. 

Well,  her  economic  policy  has  failed. 

The  main  fact,  the  essential  fact,  whose 
meaning  must  be  dearly  grasped,  is  this: 
the  conditions  under  which  she  started 
upon  her  trade  campaign  do  not  permit  of 
a  prolonged  struggle.  Facts  prove  it. 
Only  by  raising  prices  at  home  have  the 
mine  owners,  iron,  electrical,  and  other 
manufacturers  been  able  to  keep  their 
prices  down  on  foreign  markets,  and  al- 
though this  does  not  altogether  apply  to 
certain  of  the  chemical  trades,  notably  the 
color  trade,  which  they  have  held  firmly 
for  a  long  time,  yet  they  have  to  watch 
unceasingly  lest  foreign  manufacture  should 
threaten  their  preeminence,  or  even  shake 
itself  free  of  their  control. 

Those  who  stand  up  for  the  Cartel 
system  claim  that  the  object  is  to  level 
prices  in  the  interests  of  buyers  every- 
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where,  and  to  prevent  fluctuations;  but  it 
is  in  fact  a  general  leveling  of  prices 
which  leads  to  increased  cost  of  living. 
This  has  been  much  contested  in  Ger- 
many. Yet  if  to  import  duties  one  adds 
abolition  of  all  competition  it  is  dear  tliat 
living  must  become  dearer. 

However,  we  may  dispense  with  de- 
ductive reasoning;  we  need  only  compare 
the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  wages 
with  the  cost  of  foodstuffs. 

It  is  among  colliers  that  wages  have 
risen  most  steadily  since  1890,  and  Mr. 
V.  Tyszka  has  based  a  calculation  upon  a 
colony  of  colliers  in  the  Dortmund  district. 
He  finds  that  the  average  for  the  German 
Empire  was  about  $206  per  annum  per 
head  in  that  year,  in  1900  it  had  risen  to 
about  $250  and  in  1913  to  about  $376. 

In  comparing  the  curve  representing 
wages  with  that  representing  prices  we 
find  that,  taking  for  comparison  the  wages 
paid  in  1900  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
same  year,  and  indicating  each  by  100, 
the  following  have  been  the  figures: 
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1900 

.  100 

ICQ 

1905 

93.8 

106.7 

1910 

104. 1 

121  .2 

1911 

107.6 

127.0 

1912 

116.7 

a 

Certainly  wages,  except  in  190$,  have 
risen  steadily,  but  the  cost  of  living  has 

risen  in  far  greater  projx)rtion.  The  com- 
parison is  more  striking  Still  if  to  cost  of 
living  one  adds  rent. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  there  has 
been  the  same  general  movement  in 
prices  throughout  Europe — a  general  rise 
up  to  the  year  1890,  then  a  fall  until  the 
lowest  point  was  reached  in  1896,  after 
which  a  rise,  at  first  irregular,  and  then 
rapid,  until  the  present  day. 

But  the  rise  has  been  much  less  in 
France  and  in  England  than  in  Germany. 

Take  100  as  the  average  price  of  the 
pruicipal  articles  of  merchandise  over  the 
period  18^1899,  and  we  find: 

1800-1899     Z900-1900    io>o  i«n 

In  Germany  100  118  128  139 
In  England         100        111      n8  122 

If  we  distinguish  between  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and 
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apply  the  figure  lOo  as  representing  the 
average  price  of  the  fonner  for  the  years 
1899-1900,  we  tind: 

X90»-t909     X910  xgii 

Gennany  108      125  14a 

Engbuid  101      i<i6  114 

Can  any  doubt  remain  that  this  is  not  a 
direct  rnolt  of  industrial  oombinatioa, 
coupled  with  tariffs  on  imports? 

On  whom  falls  the  weight  of  tliis  in- 
creased cost  of  living? 

First  upon  the  working  class  and  on 
manufacturers  who  have  to  buy  raw 
materials,  but  above  all  on  the  trading 
classes  and  small  farmers. 

Germany  could  defy  the  masses,  whether 
town  or  country,  with  the  army  behind 
her;  and,  ^moreover,  no  rising,  no  disturb- 
ance even  threatened,  yet  the  Opposition 
won  seven  and  a  half  million  votes  at  the 
1912  election,  as  against  four  and  a  half 
million  given  on  behalf  of  the  parties 
which  support  the  Government. 

The  Socialists  won  no  seats  in  the 
Reichstag,  taking  the  Opposition  parties 
as  a  whole  202  seats,  which  gave  them  a 
majority  as  a  result;  although  no  internal 
trouble  was  feared  a  time  of  serious  dif- 
ficulty was  expected  to  follow  consequent 
upon  the  expiration  in  1917  of  the  treaties 
of  commerce. 

Was  there  more  cause  for  satisfaction 
abroad,  for  in  that  direction  the  nation  was 
making  its  great  effort? 

THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  STOPPING 

Her  whole  industrial,  commercial,  and 
financial  organization,  which  is  so  vitally 
interdependent,  was  directed  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  foreign  market,  and  that  could 
not  be  abandoned  without  the  certainty  of 
an  appalling  crisis. 

A  superficial  consideration  of  tlfe  figures 
mi^'ht  well  lead  us  to  think  that  she  had 
succeeded  in  her  ambition.  Her  turnover 
has  actually  increased  by  six  times  in  forty 
years.  Her  share  in  the  worid's  trade  in 
1870  was  approximately  pj^jooofioo,  in 
i8c)o  approximately  S2 ,000.000,000,  and  in 
1910  approximately  $4,500,000,000,  or  in 
terms  of  percentage  7  per  cent.,  then  10 
per  cent.,  then  1 2  per  cent. 

From  18^  to  191 1  the  numbers  of  her 
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mercantile  marine,  an  essential  element  in 
international  trade,  rose  from  8  p>er  cent, 
to  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  non-subsidized  fleets 
of  the  worid,  and  such  fleets  represent 
70  per  cent,  of  the  worid's  trading  ships. 

From  1870  to  191 1  German  exports 
rose  from  approximately  $325,000,000  to 
approximately  $2,023,000,000,  and  these 
exports  are  mainly  placed  in  Europe. 

Germany  has  largely  conquered  the 
European  market. 

In  1900,  her  exports  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  already  exceeded  those  of  Eng- 
land, the  proportion  being  approximately 
^$,000,000  against  f775,ooo,ooa  Ger- 
many's exports  to  the  rest  of  Europe  had 
risen  from  approximately  $925,000,000  to 
Si  ,525,000,000  and  England's  from  approx- 
imately $775,000,000  to  $1,123,000,000. 

She  approaches  England's  output  of 
coal,  producing  20  per  cent,  to  England's 
26  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply;  she 
surpasses  England  in  that  of  iron,  her 
share  being  20  per  cent,  and  England's 
18  percent. 

WHY  GERMANY  WAS  ALARMED 

Why  should  there  be  so  much  anxiety 
among  the  great  manufacturers  and  mine 
owners,  why  has  such  nervousness  and 
almost  feverish  restlessness  possessed  Ger- 
many during  the  last  few  years? 

It  is  that  if  we  look  again  we  shall  see 
things  which  will  negative  our  first  im- 
pressions. 

One  may  fall  behind  a  little  and  yet 
be  going  forward,  go  forward  less  far, 
and  yet  go  forward;  iod  that  is  Germany's 

condition  since  1905.  Why?  Well,  it  is 
partly  due  to  the  very  operation  of  trade 
conquest  by  Germany,  and  partly  to  the 
revival  of  national  feeling  which  has  in 
all  countries  characterized  the  opening 
years  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  the  first  place,  Germany's  protective 
policy  brought  about  a  reaction  among 
her  neighbors.  Russia,  in  the  period 
1883  to  1890,  raised  her  duties,  Austria 
and  France  did  the  same,  and  in  1890,  the 
United  States  established  the  famous 
McKinley  tariffs;  then  followed  the  British 
Colonies,  and  Germany  suffered  heavily 
in  her  tariff  war  with  Russia  in  1893  and 
1894,  and  no  sooner  was  she  recovered 
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from  this  than  Canada,  in  1895,  estab- 
lished preferential  rates  with  England.  So 
Germany  entered  on  a  foolhardy  system  of 
ieprisals»  and  Canada  countered  by  putting 
a  tax  on  German  goods. 

Count  Caprivi  was  obliged  to  drop 
Bismarck's  policy  and  to  engineer  (1892- 
1894)  a  series  of  treaties  on  the  basis  of 
low  tariffs  with  Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 
Switaeiland,  and  Belgium. 

But  the  pendulum  had  swung  to  its 
highest,  and  even  from  1892  to  100^,  the 
years  of  her  most  dazzling  prosperity, 
Germany  began  to  experience,  now  here, 
now  there,  and  all  the  time  increasingly, 
the  challenge  of  those  nations  which  had 
hitherto  wdcomed  and  admired  her. 

THE  TARIFF  WARS 

In  1900,  a  new  Chancellor  took  the 
leinSt  and  Count  Billow's  1903-1906  tariffs 

were  the  outcome  of  a  specific  alliance 
between  the  agrarian  class  and  the  pro- 
tectionist manufacturers;  and  from  that 
moment  tariff  war  had  come  to  stay,  not 
only  as  an  item  among  treaty  clauses, 
but  as  a  fact  borne  out  by  the  hardmess 
with  which  it  was  enforced. 

In  addition  to  the  tariff  war  one  result 
of  German  economic  policy  has  been  to 
favor  reexportation  and  even  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  manufactures  in  the 
conquered  territory. 

A  retired  Rotterdam  merchant  spent 
a  fortune  in  buying  German  steel  plate, 
built  ships  with  it  and  sold  them  back  at  a 
big  profit  to  the  Germans  themselves — so 
expensive  are  steel  plates  to  buy  in  Ger^ 
many  compared  with  their  price  abroad, 
notwithstanding  freight  charges  and  cus- 
toms. That  is  what  "dumping"  leads  to. 

German/s  peaceful  penetration  and 
foreign  investments  of  capital  have  been 
very  useful  to  her.  By  these  means  she 
established  her  manufacturing  businesses 
in  Russia,  though  Russia  has  shown  signs 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke. 

She  often  claims  that  Italy's  splendid 
industrial  revival'  is  solely  due  to  her, 
though  such  a  claim  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
very  exaggerated  one;  and  her  seizure. 
Of  partially  successful  effort  at  sdzure» 
of  the  trade  of  the  peninsula  can  have  in 
no  way  contributed,  in  the  sense  that 
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Germany  claims,  to  the  reawakening  of 
the  Italian  patriotic  spirit  called  Na- 
tionalism. The  truth  is  that  Italy  opened 
her  arras  to  Germany — economically- 
after  her  quarrel  with  France,  foUowing 
upon  the  French  military  occupatioii  of 
Tunis,  in  northern  Africa. 

France  was  perhaps  the  last  to  take 
alarm,  if,  indeed,  she  actually  did  so.  She 
did  not  fail  to  take  note  of  Germany's 
economic  growth,  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
her  to  be  a  danger.  She  rather  saw  in  it 
a  guarantee  of  safety  and  peace. 

The  fact  is  that  France  had  too  few 
commercial  dealings  with  her  great  neigh- 
bor to  be  much  concerned  with  Germany's 
sudden  commercial  expansion. 

She  did  not  put  herself  on  her  guard 
until  the  dramatic  Tangier  incident,  when 
she  realized  the  menace  to  her  peace  and 
the  military  preparations  behind  it. 

CHECKED  ON   ALL  SIDES 

There  the  Germans  saw  themselves 
thwarted,  their  ad  ventu  re  seriously  checked, 
as  much  as  a  result  of  their  own  conduct 
as  of  the  change  of  feeling  which  they  had 

provoked. 

Added  to  this  were  other  elements 
which  combmed  to  make  them  more 
sensitive  and  threatened  their  whole 
endeavor.  The  more  vital  of  these  ele- 
ments was  the  prodigious  economic  de- 
velopment and  competition  of  the  United 
States;  yet  that  danger  was  one  of  the 
future:  the  immediate  danger  was  Eng- 
land's competition,  because  England  CMn- 
peted  with  her  in  the  European  markets. 

But  how  could  Fnpland  be  dangerous 
to  Germany's  ambition  since  the  latter 
had  already  got  the  better  of  her?  Some 
Englishmen  claimed  that  it  was  a  delusion, 
but  the  majority  believed  it,  and  then  it 
was  thaf  they  began  to  put  forward  all 
their  energies  and  to  give  evidence  of  all 
the  resourcefulness  of  a  race  which  has 
never  been  so  great  as  in  times  of  adversity. 

They  set  themselves  to  study  the  ap- 
plications of  science,  they  brought  their 
plant  and  machinery  up  to  date,  they  ex- 
panded and  developed  their  systems  of 
commercial  intelligence. 

Of  rivalry  between  her  and  Germany 
the  world  knows  little  except  as  regards 
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competition  in  naval  construction,  but  it 
docs  know,  and  it  is  clear  enough  to-day, 
that  Germany  is  the  under  dog. 

The  same  position  has  been  htn,  in 
the  matter  of  trade  rivalry,  also,  if  all  the 
conditions  are  considered.  Actually  Ger- 
many has  piven  way  in  no  foreign  market, 
but  relatively  her  progress  has  been  slower 
than  that  of  En^and. 

The  export  trade  for  both  countries 
for  the  periods  1 890-1903  and  1904-1908 
in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars  was: 

1800-1001}      1904-1908  DiOUEAaB 

Germany  1,125       1.500  375 

England  .    .    .     1,410      1,805  395 

Now  25  per  cent,  of  England's  trade 
during  the  above-mentioned  periods  con- 
sists of  goods  in  regard  to  which  the  fact 
of  reexportation  is  not  taken  into  account, 
and  to  this  must  be  added  shtpbuHding 
and  mercantile  freights.  A  large  amount 
of  the  German  export  trade  is  carried  by 
English  ships,  and  in  this  respect,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  Enf^and  has 
won  back  her  advantage  in  a  very  marked 
manner. 

It  is  useful  to  calculate  the  increase  in 
exports  per  head  of  population  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
generar  conditkms  of  living.  From  1903 
to  1910  the  English  report  trad^  rose 
from  ^26.90  to  $36.74  per  head  of  popula- 
tion, while  during  the  same  period  it  rose 
in  Germany  from  $13.35  to  only  18.30. 

Thus  we  see  that  Germany's  victorious 
progress  became  distinctly  skwer  as  soon  as 
her  command  of  European  markets  began 
to  pive  cause  for  anxiety  abroad,  and 
brought  about  the  revival  of  the  keen  com- 
petition of  which  I  have  spoken  above. 

That,  indeed,  explains  the  press  cam- 
paign in  Germany,  the  violent  and  end- 
less accusations  and  abuse  leveled  at 
England.  Germany  thought  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  British  power; 
she  found  Britain  still  as  unshakable  as  of 
old;  but,  thenceforth  warned,  suspicious, 
and  on  her  guard. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  threatened. 

The  Imperial  dream,  the  dream  of  the 
German  Empire  since  1899,  had  been  to 
be  in  a  position  to  compensate  for  any 
slackening  or  stoppage  of  its  activities  on 


the  European  market,  and  more  especially 
on  markets  outside  Europe,  should  such 
occur,  by  the  acquisition  of  vast  outlets 
in  an  immense  country,  once  wealthy, 
rich  in  natural  products,  with  promise  of  a 
glorious  future — probably  for  time  with- 
out end — by  laying  hands  on  nearer  Asia, 
from  Konieh  to  Bagdad,  from  Bagdad  to 
Busra  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

On  that  side  at  least  they  would  not  run 
up  against  a  brick  wall. 

They  had  only  to  obtain  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  over  the  Balkan  nations,  and 
that  should  be  Austria's  task;  Germany 
herself  would  see  to  getting  what  she 
wanted,  amounting,  indeed,  to  complete 
submission  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
She  would  sit  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
man  of  Europe  and  lie  in  wait  to  secure 
his  heritage,  then  by  way  of  Albania 
and  Saloniki  she  would  reach  the  y€gean 
Sea  and  open  up  Mesopotamia  by  means 
of  railroads  which  Germany  would  con- 
trol and  the  Turks  should  pay  for.  What 
a  grandiose  perspective! 

In  that  direction,  in  1903,  success 
seemed  within  her  grasp,  A  German 
company  set  to  work  to  lay  the  Haidar- 
Pasha  to  Konieh  and  Angora  railroad: 
a  fmal  concession  for  the  Bagdad  railway 
was  granted  on  March  5,  1903,  to  Herr 
Gwinner,  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  to 
the  German  Anatolian  Railway  Company. 
But  Germany  could  not  find  the  money, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  su|;gest  to  France 
and  England  the  floating  of  a  syndicate. 
France  woukl  have  agreed,  but  England 
and  Russia  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  German  company  found  itself  in- 
capable of  starting  work. 

At  the  same  time  England  strength- 
ened her  hold  on  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the 
place  Germany  had  deckled  upon  as  the 
railroad  terminus. 

Next,  in  1907,  England  and  Russia 
agreed  between  themselves  as  to  the  zones 
of  influence  which  each  shouM  have  in 
Persia,  and  undertook  to  build  a  trans- 
Persian  railroad  running  parallel  with  the 
Bagdad-Busra  line,  linking  up  with  Cen- 
tral Europe  by  way*  of  Batum,  and  with 
India  by  way  of  Tabriz. 

Germany  realized  that  she  must  hurry 
things  forward  at  all  costs,  when  sud- 
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denly  the  Balkan  League  was  formed 
against  Turkey.  Saloniki  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Greece;  Serbia  was  seeking  a 
way  to  the  Adriatic  and  was  also  blocking 
the  road.  Serbia  yielded  to  threats,  but 
the  Treaty  of  Bukharest  left  her  larger 
than  before,  firmly  resting,  as  it  seemed, 
on  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Rumania 
on  the  other. 

What  would  happ)en  if  she  had  time  to 
pull  herself  together  and  to  establish  herself 
firmly? 

Already,  in  1913,  things  were  going 
badly.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  time 
for  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaties 
would  fall  due  in  191 7,  Russia  openly 
announced  her  intention  of  revoking  the 
advantageous  terms  accorded  to  Ger- 
many by  GMint  Witte  after  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war. 

Germany  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
send  corn  into  Russia  duty-free,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  her  famous  bonuses  on 
exports  undersell  the  Russian  corn-growers 
on  their  own  markets;  and,  moreover,  it 
was  universally  ,^greed  that  this  clause  in 
the  treaty  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  eastern  districts  of  Germany. 

Not  only  was  a  set-back  to  agriculture 
threatened,  but  it  might  even  be  mined 
if  the  Russian  Government  put  into  force 
its  decision  to  forbid  the  emigration  of 
230,000  Polish  laborers  who  went  across 
the  bonier  each  year  to  cultivate  the 
German  soil  and  returned  to  their  Russian 
homes  for  the  winter.  Thanks  to  these 
very  laborers,  Germany  was  able  to  flood 
the  Russian  market  with  farm  produce 
cultivated  by  Russians  in  Germany.  To 
keep  them  away  was  to  pass  sentence  of 
death  on  German  agriculture. 

The  land  would  have  to  lie  fallow. 
There  would  be  no  farm  produce,  no  home- 
grown supplies.  Germany  would  have  to 
rely  entirely  on  imports  from  abroad, 
without  having,  as  England  has,  com- 
mand of  the  sea. 

Prophets  of  ill-omen  became  more 
numerous.    Ihey  pictured  with  conster- 


nation the  exhaustion  of  iron  ore  in  the 
mines  of  Germany  and  Luxemburg. 
They  explained  that  in  1940  the  mineral 
resources  of  Luxemburg  would  be  ex- 
hausted; that  by  1990  Germany  would 
produce  no  more  iron  ore,  whereas  the 
Briey  district,  opened  up  soon  after  1880, 
would  ensure  a  brilliant  future  for  the 
French  ironmasters. 

If  the  French  were  to  put  permanent 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  exchange  of 
their  iron  for  Germany's  coal,  what 
would  become  of  business  in  the  Rhine 
provinces,  in  Westphalia  and  Siteia? 

Millions  of  hands  would  be  thrown  on 
the  streets;  there  would  follow  a  com- 
mercial catastrophe  without  parallel. 

That  is  the  fearful  nightmare  with 
^ich  this  powerful  country  was  begin- 
ning to  be  haunted  in  the  midst  of  her 
prosperity  and  whilst  at  the  very  zenith 
of  her  power. 

Is  it  necessary  to  draw  conclusions? 

Germany's  predicament 

Threatened  by  no  one,  Germany  felt 
herself  menaced  on  all  sides.  She  claimed 
to  be  fighting  for  very  existence,  and  she 
spoke  truth.  Her  manufacturers,  finan- 
ciers, and  statesmen  had  dragged  her  so 
deeply  and  by  such  methods  into  a  war 
of  economic  conquest  that  she  could  not 
withdraw.  The  methcxis  employe^  were 
now  working  against  her. 

Without  having  entirely  miscarried, 
victory  was  clearly  beyond  her  grasp. 
Must  she  await  the  inevitable  crash,  the 
stoppage  of  trade,  the  downfall  of  her 
credit,  the  misery  which  must  overwhelm 
her  people,  and  the  fuiy  which  woukl 
perhaps  possess  them  in  consequence? 

Would  not  such  a  state  of  things  make 
war  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  and  was  it 
not  better  to  make  war  whilst  there  was 
the  most  likelihood  of  its  ending  rapidly 
and  victoriously  in  her  favor? 

And  then,  the  war  won,  would  not 
justice  be  on  the  side  of  the  victor,  as 
Maximilian  Harden  has  said? 

What  followed  is  common  knowledge. 
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A  DEVICE  THAT  MEASURES  THE  WEAR  AND  TEAR  IN  A  ROAD 
A  pencil  records  on  a  paper-covered  drum  the  rae  and  fall  of  the  road's  surface 


MEASURING    THE    SURFACE    OF  ROADS 

A PROFESSOR  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technol- 
ogy has  devised  a  machine  to  be  used-  in  con- 
struction contrac.s  so  that  the  builder  may  produce  a 
pavement  of  a  t  jfinite.  measurable  degree  of  smooth- 
ness; for  comparing  the  wear  on  a  road  due  to  differ- 
ent kinds  and  quantities  of  traffic;  and  for  comparing 
the  life  of  different  types  of  pavement. 

The  illustration  above  shows  the  machine  in  use. 
It  is  drawn  over  the  road  to  be  tested  and  it  gives  an 
automatic  record  of  the  condition  of  the  surface. 
The  recording  mechanism  is  a  toothed  wheel  held  in 
contact  with  the  pavement  by  a  spring.  This  wheel 
rises  and  falls  as  it  passes  over  the  irregularities  in  the 
surface,  and  it  transmits  this  rise  and  fall  to  a  hori- 
zontal arm  which  carries  a  pencil  for  marking  the  rise 
and  fall  on  a  drum  on  which  there  is  a  continuous  roll 
of  paper.  The  machine  is  sufTicicntly  light  as  to  be 
drawn  over  the  road  by  the  man  making  the  tests. 


COMBINATION  STREET  SPRINKLER  AND 
FLUSH ER 

A  STREET  sprinkler  in  the  form  of  a  trolley  car 
'*  could  hardly  be  called  a  new  invention,  inas- 
much as  streets  have  been  sprinkled  in  this  way  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  But  for  a  thorough  cleansing, 
merely  sprinkling  a  street  falls  somewhat  short  of  the 
purpose.  An  improvement  on  the  trolley-car  sprink- 
ler has  recently  been  devised  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
bination sprinkler  and  flusher,  which  thoroughly 
cleanses  a  street  80  feet  wide  between  curbs.  In  it  a 
nozzle  is  attached  to  the  sprinkling  arm  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  pick  up  the  dirt  at  the  main  nozzle  on 
the  car  proper  and  flush  it  to  the  curb. 


AN  ANTI-FREEZING  DEVICE  FOR  WATER- 
COOLED  AUTOMOBILES 

NO  LONGER  need  the  o*vner  of  a  water-cooled 
automobile  hesitate  to  leave  his  car  standing  at 
the  curb  in  below-zero  weather  if  his  car  is  fitted  with 
a  recently  invented  heater  to  keep  automobile  radia- 
tors from  freezing  in  cold  weather. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  heater  is  a  small 
electric  coil  that  is  covered  with  a  porcelain  cap  which 
projects  into  the  pipe  through  which  the  water  in  the 
radiator  moves.  This  coil  is  connected  by  wires  to 
the  batteries  in  the  car  and  is  controlled  by  a  switch 
or  button  on  the  dash.  The  heating  of  the  water 
around  the  porcelain  cap  insures  a  constant  circula- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  radiator,  which  makes  freezing 
practically  impossible.  The  practicability  of  the 
device  has  been  proven  by  tests  made  last  winter  in 
temperatures  several  degrees  below  zero. 

The  heater  is  small  and  compact,  uses  very  little 
current,  and  can  be  attached  to  any  automobile  in  a 
few  minutes, 


SELF-CLEANING  TRAVELING  WATER 
SCREENS 

npHE  necessity  for  clean  circulating  and  boiler 
*  water  in  power  plants  has  become  so  much  of  an 
accepted  fact  to-day  that  it  is  no!  necessary  to  make 
explanation  of  it  in  order  to  'ntroduce  the  subject  of 
screens  for  screening  this  water 

Every  engineer  is  familiar  with  the  fact  tha*  'o  mat- 
ter how  many  sliding  screens  are  placed  in  an  intake 
one  after  the  other,  when  each  screen  is  raised  a  certain 
amount  of  sediment  drops  down  and  passes  under  it 
and  on  to  the  next  one.    This  process  repeals  itself 
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A  COMBINATION  STREET  SPRINKLER  AND  FLUSHER 
A  noz'.le  IS  attached  to  the  sprinkling  arm  so  as  to  (lush  the  dirt  to  the  curb  of  the  street 


until  the  last  screen  is  raised  and  then  the  droppings 
enter  the  intake  to  the  power  plant  and  are  carried 


1  - 


FOR  THE  WATER-COOLED  AUTOMJHL2 

A  device  which  prevents  the  water  in  the  radiator  ol  the  automobile  from  freezing  in 
winter  b>  incans  of  a  porcelain-covered  electric  coil  that  is  connected  by  wires  to  the  batter- 
ies of  the  Car 


into  the  pumps  and  condenser  tubes,  where  they 
hasten  the  necessity  for  cleaning  those  auxiliaries. 

It  was  with  a  view  of  im- 
proving the  conditions  out- 
lined above  that  a  few 
years  ago  a  machinery  com- 
pany in  Milwaukee.  Wis, 
at  the  request  of  a  firm  of 
consulting  engineers  in 
Chicago,  built  three  ma- 
chines. Thi'se  were  in- 
stalled at  the  plant  of  an 
electric  power  company  in 
Chicago. 

The  machines  consist 
essentially  of  wire  screening 
baskets  mounted  on  two 
strands  of  steel  chain  belt 
These  chain  belts  and 
screens  form  a  continuous 
screening  apron  which  pas? 
over  sprockets  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  device, 
which  are  mounted  on  a 
structural  steel  supporting 
frame.  There  are  lips  on 
the  baskets,  and  as  this 
screening  apron  moves 
through  the  water  slowly 
and  in  an  upward  direction 
it  carries  with  it  particles 
screened  from  the  water, 
and  after  turning  over  the 
head    sprockets,  deposits 
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SELF-CLEANING  TRAVELING  WATER  SCREENS 
They  connist  essentially  of  wire  screenini;  baskeu  mounted  on  two  strands  of  chain  belt 


them  in  a  trough  from  which  they  are  flushed  into  the 


river  on  the  downstream  side, 
screen  baskets  after  they 
pass  over  the  head  sprock- 
ets is  effected  by  having  a 
spray  pipe  running  back  of 
the  screen  baskets,  which 
enables  a  continuous  spray 
of  water  to  pass  through 
the  screens  from  the  back 
side  to  the  front  side,  thus 
carrying  away  the  particles 
which  would  naturally  ad- 
here to  the  screen. 


The  cleaning  of  the 


in  light  work  can  be  drawn  with  a  single  rope;  but 
it  is  fitted  with  a  large  pulley  for  working  with  the 


IMPROVED  DRAINING 
PLOW 

'T'HIS  implement  has 
*  been  designed  for  the 
heaviest  class  of  work,  and 
its  makers  say  it  will  mole 
to  a  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches. 
It  is  constructed  entirely  of 
wrought  iron  and  steel,  and 
has  a  platform  at  the  back 
for  the  steersman.  It  has 
a  special  winch  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  beam, 
which  is  constructed  of  steel 
angle  irons  with  a  large 
bearing  surface  underneath 
The  implement  has  an  extra 
strong  colter  and  core,  and 


AN  IMPROVED  DRAINING  PLOW 
The  bulU't-Ukc  apprndaRC.  or  cure,  between  the  rear  wheels  is  sunk  in  the  ((round  and 
hauled  forward  by  a  plowing  engine,  making  a  drain  which  the  water  reaches  via  a  slit  in  the 
ground  made  by  the  blade-like  attachment,  or  coKcr 
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FOR  USE  IN  VESSEL  HOLDS 

A  power-driven  shovel  that  move*  material  which  cannot  tie  reached  by  the  unloading  grain  ia  Ihe  unloading  of  a 

vi-ssel.  thus  eliminaiinn  (he  neceitsity  of  sltoveling  by  hand 


rope  doubled  in  very  deep  or  hard  ground.  The 
operation  is  a  very  simple  one.  A  sharp  colter 
is  fixed  on  a  raising  and  lowering  heam;  the  colter 
carries  on  its  bottom  end  a  hard  steel  mole  or  core 
resembling  an  artillery  projectile.  This  core  is 
lowered  into  the  ground  by  the  adjustable  beam,  and 
is  hauled  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other  by  a 
plowing  engine.  In  its  course  it  opens  out  a  way 
for  itself,  displacing  the  soil  or  clay  all  round,  which  is 
forced  outward  and  compressed  so  that  it  forms  a 
hard,  solid,  circular  hole. 
The  colter  in  its  forward 
passage  makes  a  sort  of 
slit  or  opening,  which  soon 
closes  on  the  surface,  but 
permits  the  moisture  to 
sink  down  into  the  drain, 
whence  it  runs  to  the 
master  drain  which  car- 
ries it  away. 


material  (o  a  position  under  the  hatch  opening, 
thereby  doing  away  with  hand  shove'ers. 

I  he  machine  is  equipped  with  a  high-powered 
gasolene  engine  which  gives  i'  motive  power  and 
operates  a  shovel  located  at  Ihe  front  end.  When 
the  shovel  is  raised  to  its  highest  point  it  is  in  a 
dumping  position  and  its  load  falls  out.  The  entire 
mechanism  is  mounted  on  two  rubber-tired  driving 
whetlswitha  third  wheel  at  the  rear  which  serves 
as  a  trailer  and  steering  wheel. 


SCR.APER- SHOVEL 
FOR  VESSEL  HOLDS 

IN  THE  mechanical  un- 
'  loading  of  ore  and  coal 
boats  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  mater- 
ial that  lies  between  the 
hatches  and  cannot  be 
reached  without  difTiculiy 
by  the  unloading  gr.ibs 
The  purpose  of  this  ma- 
chine   is   to  move  the 


TO  PROTECT  PAPER  IN  TRANSIT  ^jj^  ^  ^.  ^ 

A  crimped  sheet  metal  band  that  fit«  unugly  on  the  top  and    *  ,,  .     8  *  P       *  P^P*' 
Bide  edges  of  a  roll  of  paper  roll  in  transit. 


TO  PROTECT  ROLLS 
OF  PAPER 

A  USEFUL  device  to 
'*  prevent  damage  to  a 
heavy  roll  of  paper  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  mill 
until  it  is  delivered  to  the 
pressman  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

It  consists  of  a  sheet 
metal  circular  band,  and 
is  made  slightly  smaller 
in  circumference  than  the 
standard-sized  paper  rolls, 
so  that  when  adjusted  in 
the  paper  mill  it  fits  the 
roll  snugly.  The  band  is 
crimped  at  right  angles, 
thus  protecting  top  and 
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Hovv^  I  szis^r 
lOOO  Eilectrtc  THiclcs 
in  M\  artemoorv. 
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IET'S  start  fair — I  didn't  know  anything  more  about  Electric  trucks 
than  a  horse.  The  other  afternoon,  Mr.  Black,  of  the  General 
Vehicle  Co.,  undertook  to  show  me.  Black  is  the  sort  of  factory 
enthusiast  I  mistrust  on  general  principles.  There  is  no  light  and  shade 
to  his  convictions  about  electric  trucks. 

He  had  been  feeding  figures  to  me  for  a  month,  proving  the  economies  of 
electric  trucking,  and  I  rebelled.  I  don't  like  figures,  anyway.  I  said, 
"If  all  that  you  claim  is  true,  prove  it  by  the  men  who  are  actually  oper- 
ating electric  trucks."  What  I  meant,  was  to  meet  two  or  three  practical 
delivery  men  and  nump  them  for  opinions  and  then  verify  their  state- 
ments through  the  bookkeepers. 

But  Black  saw  the  thing  differently.  He  is  thorough,  if  nothing  else. 
About  two  o'clock  on  a  New  York  afternoon,  he  called  for  me  in  a  special 
limousine,  the  body  mounted  on  one  of  their  ordinary  V2-ton  electric  truck 
chassis.    I  recommend  the  outfit  for  anyone  who  likes  luxury. 

We  stopped  first  in  front  of  an  attractive  little  four-stor>'  stone  and  brick 
building  with  the  name  of  a  world-famous  jeweler  over  the  door.  I  should 
judge  the  building  has  a  front  of  about  fifty  feet,  which  I  mention,  as  it 
developed  during  the  afternoon  that  real  estate  values  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  trucking  problem. 

That  point  was  brought  out  later  in  a  most  impressive  way. 
The  building  in  question  is  used  to  store  twenty -one  light  electric  trucks. 
Because  of  the  kind  of  merchandise  handled,  a  stranger  is  ordinarily  about 
as  welcome  as  a  burglar  to  a  nervous  woman,  but  Black  seemed  to  have  the 
entree.  The  gentleman  in  charge  first  led  us  up  to  a  nice  looking  truck 
that  had^ust  come  in. 

"That  s  the  first  electric  we  bought,"  he  said,  adding  as  an  after  thought, 
It's  thirteen  years  old."    "  Rebuilt  ? "  I  asked  cautiously.    "  Oh !  no,"  he 
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G.  V.  Electric  Trucks 

answered.  "  Repainted  several  times,  but  otherwise  she's  just  as  wc  bought 
her.   On  the  next  floor  are  ten  trucks  we've  run  practically  every  day  for 

twelve  years." 

'  "  But  hold  on  a  minute,"  I  said.  "  Doesn't  an  electric  ever  wear  out?** 
"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "they  are  bound  to  show  signs  of  wear  in  time,  but  we 
haven't  been  running  them  long  enough  to  know  much  about  that." 

"  How  many  horses  did  you  work  before  you  put  in  electrics?'*  I  asked. 
"One  bunded  and  twenty,"  he  answered. 

"What  saving  do  you  credit  to  the  change?"  "Roughly  speaking, 
about  50  per  cent." 

Our  next  stop  was  the  basement  of  Lord  &  Taylor's  new  store  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

There  is  a  wide  drive  runninc  completely  around  the  outside  edee  and 
enclosing  the  shipping  room.  All  around  this  drive,  trucks  were  backed  up 
to  the  platform,  loading  for  the  four  o'clock  delivery,  i  here  were  sixty-six 
electrics  and  about  an  equal  number  of  sas  trucks. 

"  Here  is  where  I  will  get  an  imparrialstatement  on  the  reladve  values  of 
gas  and  electric  trucks,"  I  thought. 

I  got  itt  but  the  answer  \s  asn  t  what  I  expected.  The  man  in  charge  of 
deliveries  certainly  knew  his  business. 

"Which  do  you  like  better,  gas  or  electric?"  I  asked.  He  seemed  sur> 
prised.  "Why  don't  you  ask  me  whether  I  prefer  COWs  or  horses?"  he 
parried.  "There  isn't  any  just  comparison  between  gas  and  electric 
trucks.  Each  has  its  own  held  and  neither  can  be  even  considered  for  use 
in  the  other's  field." 

I  asked  for  details. 

"Well,  to  begin  with,"  he  said,  "the  electric  is  out  of  the  question-for 
lone  suburban  hauls.  For  our  work,  the  economic  radius  of  the  electric 
is  about  fifteen  miles." 

"Wherein  is  the  electric  superior  for  short  hauls?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  because  it's  ver>'  much  cheaper,"  he  said. 

" In  what  way  is  it  cheaper? "  I  persisted. 

His  manner  showed  that  parient  steering  one  experiences  when  one's 
lady  companion  at  a  ball  pame  asks  why  the  pitcher  tries  to  hit  the  other 
gentleman's  bat,  but  he  was  game. 

"In  city  traffic,"  he  said,  "an  electric  covers  more  ground  in  an  hour 

because  of  the  greater  ease  of  handling.  An  electric  driver  gets  smaller 
pay.  The  electric  uses  power  only  when  it  is  running,  but  a  gas  engine 
often  runs  idle.  Juice  is  cheaper  than  gasoline.  The  cost  of  caring  for 
electrics  is  roughly  about  one-third  the  upkeep  of  gas  trucks.  The  electric 
is  very  seldom  laid  up  for  repairs,  whereas  we  never  have  1^  than  live  aas 
trucks  in  the  repair  sliop.  Tlu  depreciation  of  an  electric  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  ^ias  machme." 

"Is  there  any  chance  of  electrics  entirely  superseding  gas  trucks?"  I 
questioned. 

"No.  When  it  comes  to  speed  and  long  runs,  gas  will  always  beat  the 
electric." 

Black  kind  of  squirmed  at  this,  but  he  couldn't  say  much,  as  he  has  hopes 
of  another  nice  order  from  Lord  &  Taylor. 

When  we  were  back  in  the  limousine,  I  suggested  tentatively  that  some 
mcnrion  had  been  madeof a  brewery.  I  have  ahvays  wanted  to  visit  a  brewery. 
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"All  right — brewer^'  it  is,"  said  Black.    "Just  pick  any  business  you 
like — It  makes  little  difference  to  us." 
So  \vc  headed  for  I'etcr  Doelger's. 

Black  said  something  to  a  man  at  a  cubby-hole  and  we  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  bottling  room.  If  I  were  writing  about  beer  instead  of  trucks  I 
could  say  a  few  things  about  that  room.  Presently  the  master  brewer 
joined  us,  as  courtly  a  gentleman  as  you  often  meet  and  wh<j  makes  more 
than  a  railroad  president. 

Black  said  we  wanted  to  talk  trucks,  and  he  promptly  tried  to  shoo  us 
out  of  a  d«K>r  which  led  to  their  garage.    We  resisted  in  a  body. 

"Oh,  pardon  me,  I  forgot,"  said  our  host,  and  led  us  over  to  a  tap  on 
which  our  c»)llective  gaze  had  been  centered. 

Feeling  much  refreshed,  we  proceeded  to  the  building  where  they  keep 
trucks. 

Riflht  here  is  where  I  want  to  bring  out  the  real  estate  factor  previously 
mentioned. 

"When  we  changed  from  horses  to  gas  and  electric  trucks,"  said  our  host, 
"we  concentrated  into  this  one  building  a  squadron  of  trucks  which  do 
more  work  than  our  horse  trucks  ever  did. 

"  Ihis  enabled  us  to  abandon  stable  buildings,  occupying  property  wc 
wouldn't  sell  for  ^^400,000.  In  other  words,  we  actually  made  5400,CX»  in 
real  estate  by  the  change.  We  utilized  this  real  estate  for  other  purposes 
which  would  have  forced  us  to  buy  a  similar  amount  of  land  if  ours  hadn't 
been  available." 

I  questioned  our  master  brewer  closely  on  this  point,  but  the  fact  re- 
mained as  stated,  namely:  Power  trucks  took  up  less  room  than  horses 
to  the  tune  of  J?400,ooo. 
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V.  Electric  Trucks 

Our  host  also  had  som«  inteiegcing  facts  on  the  relative  oott  of  upkeep  of 
electric  and  gas  trucks. 
"Three  men,"  he  said,  "do  all  the  work  on  sixty-live  electric  tnicits, 

whereas  it  takes  nint  iTK  n  to  keep  twenty-seven  gas  trucks  running.  These 
li^;ttrea  do  not  include  drivers.  In  other  words,  our  experience  is_  that  it 
would  take  eighteen  men  to  keep  sixty-five  gas  trucks  in  condition  as 
against  three  men  on  the  sanu-  number  of  electrics." 

Believe  these  h^ures  or  nut,  just  as  you  like — I  am  merely  quotmg  our 
informant,  but  he  isn't  the  sort  of  man  one  doubts  easily. 

He  also  told  us  rhar  rhant^ing  from  horses  to  power  hadn't  forced  them 
to  discharge  a  single  driver — the  horse  drivers  making  the  best  sort  of 
electric  truck  drivers. 

We  next  inspected  a  squadron  of  mail  trucks,  operated  by  the  Postal 
Transfer  Co.,  a  private  corporation.  The  man  in  charge  said  electrics  had 
cut  down  the  number  of  accidents  to  pedestrians  at  least  70  per  cent,  over 
gas  trucks.  They  have  an  advanced  battery  service  here,  keeping  a  lot  of 
extra  batteries  which  they  slip  into  a  truck  in  place  of  the  exhausted  bat- 
teries. By  this  method  a  truck  is  in  the  place  only  a  few  minutes  instead  of 
several  hours,  waiting  for  the  battery  to  he  rech.irged. 

^  Black  said  that  a  lot  of  Central  Stations  are  now  equipped  to  give  this 
kind  of  service.  In  Boston,  Hartford  and  Balrimore,  for  mstance,  a  trudc 
runs  up  to  the  Central  Station,  slips  out  the  old  batteries,  takes  on  a 
new  set  and  is  off — all  in  about  five  minutes.  This  means  practically 
unlimited  mileage  and  a  24  hour  running  if  necessary. 

Later  we  visited  several  more  breweries,  notably  Ruppert's,  with  its 
squadron  of  250  trucks;  two  wholesale  grocers,  a  coal  dealer,  and  more 
department  stores. 

Kverywherc  the  evidence  was  the  same:  The  electric,  in  its  field,  was 
dieaper  to  operate,  cheaper  to  care  for,  needed  less  repairs,  was  more  fool- 
proof and  lasted  longer  than  gas  trucks.  Compared  to  horses,  it  cut  the 
cost  of  delivery  by  half  and  made  possible  enormous  savings  in  real  estate. 

I  did  not  find  a  single  man  who  did  not  like  electrics  better  than  gas 
trucks  for  the  great  majority  of  uses.  Not  a  single  man  raised  a  single 
doubt  concerning  electrics  for  city  and  suburban  use. 

The  statements  I  listened  to  convince  ine — 1  have  repeated  them  with 
no  essenrial  change— do  they  convince  you  F 

 •  

There's  just  one  chance  that  they  do  not.  Perhaps  your  business  differs 
from  any  mentioned.  Write  to  us  then  about  your  business.  In  fifteen 
years  we  have  analyzed  the  trucking  of  nearly  every  kind  of  commercial 
enterprise.  Let  us  send  the  results  of  that  work  as  it  applies  to  your  busi- 
ness. Ask  for  thu  information  to-day.   Address  Trades  Bureau  E. 

General  Vehicle  Company,  Inc. 

General  Office  and  Factory: 
Long  Island  Gty,  N.  Y. 
Nmr  Yoik     Chics«»  Bostm 
Six  Boddsi  1,000 to  lbs. 
Drndum  la 
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DISTINGUISHED 
TIRES 


SILVERTOWN  Cord  Tires 
have  been  scarce! 
(They  are  not  yet  so 
plentiful  as  to  be  "Common.") 

Many  special  Machines  had  to  be 
invented,  developed,  perfected,  and 
built,  before  we  could  produce  "Silver- 
town  Cord"  Tires  up  to  the  spontan- 
eous demand  for  them. 

Many  large  Orders,  from  leading 
Car-Manufacturers,  had  therefore  to 
be  refused  (with  very  great  regret.) 

But, —  Silvertown  production-cap- 
acity has  been  multiplied,  by  the  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Co.,  during  the  past  six 
months. 

We  are  now  ready  for  large,  and 
quick,  expansion. 

Thus  far,  the  Cars  listed  herewith 
have  been  Prestiged  and  Distinguished 
by  adoption  of  the  genuine  Silvertown 
CORD  Tires  as  their  standard  equii> 
ment. 

GOODRICH 

Silvertown 


oo  Cord  Tires 


Standard  equipment 
on  following  Cars: 


Gasolene 

Gasolene 
Gasolene 
Gasolene 
Gasolene 
Gasolene 


CUNNINGHAM 
FRANKLIN  - 
LOCOMOBILE 
McFARLAN  - 
MURRAY  -  - 
MARMON  -  - 
OWEN  MAGNETIC,  Gasolene 
PEUGEOT  -  -  -  Gasolene 
PIERCE-ARROW.  Gasolene 
SIMPLEX-CRANE,  Gasolene 
STANLEY  (Touring).  Steam 
STUTZ  (Bull-dog),  Gasolene 
WHITE  -  -  -  -  Gasolene 
WINTON, Model 48,  Gasolene 


AMERICAN, 

Electric 
DETROIT. 

Electric 
BAKER  R.&  L.. 

Electric 
BEARDSLEY. 

Electric 
OHIO  -  Electric 
WAVER  LEY. 
Electric 

WOODS. 

Electric 
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Woodrow  Wilson 
is  THE  man 


AU  Real  Independents 
AU  Heal  Progressives 
Will  Vote  for. 

I  League  has  been  formed,  outsk 
lines,  to  work  for  the  Prescient 
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Mir  IS.  mi. 

**'u*rr'»tmM  mU'wry  modi  Owt  you  ilwulJ  h»ve  twn  >r1««M«  M'ttw  duii'"  "i  of  WoodnjW 
WUm  IndependMil  LMfua  uw]  that. you  ihould  b«  willing  to  mtt*  In  iij»t  capicUy.  Tlio  Mii*- 
.■■rS  IndtpMidMit  nan  wtaM*  eonrlctlacu  I  *htn  and  «bo««  purpoM«  are  iiiy  i  uri^.  ri  aim  glTM 
S  tt*  INatMt  •ocouracement  not  only,  but  makra  inr  feci  Uuil  lh«  (lolUirji  i  r  i  .<i>  or  tiM 
0HmTy  an  ta  «  MW  am)  awr*  aBactU*  combination  In  th«  work  ol  aUTaocUif  •U  tM- 

OanUaUy  aiul  tlneweljr  mn. 

ITon.  Wm.  Kant 
lluuie  of  Uepi 

WuhlngtiM 
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T  is  because  they  believe  in  voting  on  accomplishmenta,  not  on  labels,  that  the 
following  forward-lo( 'kin men  of  national  repute  have  formed  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Independent  League.  That  is  where  you  belong.  Sign  attach<jd  coupon. 
Your  help  is  urged  became  It  !■  deserved.  - 

OFFICERS 

WM.  KENT,  Chairaun. 
NORMAN  HAPGOOD,  Vice-Pre«ideiit. 
JOSEPH  M.  PRICE,  Chaitman  EzcctttiTe  Codunittee. 

NATIONAL 


HENRY  BRUERE,  Treasurer. 
GUY  MASON,  Secretary. 


ADAMSON.  TIOBT.,  Flr»  Comml«»lon«r, 

Ne«  York  City. 
RAKKR.  BKRNARD  N  .  Atlariir  Trjni- 

purt  Co.,  BAllXmorci.  Md. 
BAKKB.    BAY    STAXNAHJ).  Amhprrt. 


BBrratK.  UKPfRT,  Former  CTiambaT- 
Ulo  N.  Y.  CUr.  N«»  Yotk  CUy. 

CKA.NE,  ciIAB.  B..  Wood*  Hole.  iUm. 

CBIMMINR,  40UN  D.,  New  Tofk  City. 

DODflE.  (I.KVK1.AND  H..  PMIlN. 
liwlce  *  Co..  NmrJCodl  Cltr. 

FARQimAB.  ABTUUa  B..  i.  Bl  Wt*- 
Quhar  Co..  Ud..  tttk,  Plk 

FRUS.  SAMUBU  VhOmllMPW. 

ooiiJiu:  ra. 

rtrU.KR,    JR..    VM  L.    (  (m.lfrt 
X  lUctor  M..  Naw  York  CUy. 


GOMMnTBB 

Mr..  Prorl 

B.I. 

mKnooDk  NoniiK.  Vftauut  wmj 

ImMlA  MWr  Talk  CMr. 
HABDT,  uaUM.  OMva.  OooBoal.  Ne«r 
Xtek  dir. 

JOft  W.,  fimlaMi  N** 
Maar  Taik  OUr. 
H1!AT.T,  TIMOTHT,  Saw  Tofk  Clijr. 

lACOItB.  IMUOR.  Pr«i.  Caltf.  CaimarlM 

Cu.,  >>aii  t'ranclaco,  CaL 
JOHNSON.  GEO.  F..  Endlcott.  Jolmjon 

A  Co.,  Enaicirtt.  N.  Y. 
JONES.  CBABLBS  B..  Pret.  Cominoa- 

waaith  naa  a  l^aibif  Ok, 

M»i>. 


BICHASD    IXOYD.  Editor. 


Wis. 

KENT,  WILLIAM.  IndepemUrt  Member 
of  Cotigreu,  Uoune  of  IUpr««nlai»»e», 
\Viikliin«toa,  D.  C. 

MURrUY.  JOHN  J..  Taoanant 
ConuaUstotMr.  Naw  Xock  CUjr. 

mem.  josxra  m.. 
Tock  ciw. 

QVICK. 

-       -r.  ifc. 

WHintAN;  BKWniXk  Lamm. 

ton.  m.   
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Woodrow  Wilson  Independent  League 

280  Madison  Avenue,  at  4Mt  Street-  RoMi  9»  -  New  Y«rk  Qtf 


WOODKOW  WlI„SON  IMIKI'KNDKNT  I.EAOI  E, 

2»«  Mailuun  \y*  .  al   ««Ui  SI  .  Booffi  Mi!,  NaW  Ta*  CUT. 
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Winning  a  Wider  and  Wider  Field 


IME  was  when  Good' 
year  Cord  Tires  were 
considered  the  special 
prerogative  of  the 
larger  and  costher  cars. 

Now,  a  tremendous  demand  has 
sprung  up  among  owners  of  cars  of 
every  size  and  almost  every  class. 

You  have  known  that  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  are  regular  equipment 
on  the  Franklin,  the  Packard  Twin 
Six,  the  Locomobile,  the  Peerless,  the 
White,  the  Haynes  Twelve  and  the 
Stutz. 

Look  about  and  you  will  see  that 
they  are  being  adopted,  now,  by 
owners  of  the  Cadillac,  Chalmers, 
Fierce- Arrow,  Studebaker,  Winton, 
Overland,  JefFery,  Saxon,  King, 
Case,  Interstate,  Ghde,  Cole,  Ford 
and  many  other  cars. 

Could  there  be  a  stronger  indica- 
tion  of  downright  good  value  than 
this  spontaneous  and  widespread 


adoption  of  a  tire  whose  first  cost 
is,  of  course,  greater? 

If  there  wasn't  something  more 
tangible  than  mere  good  looks  and 
social  distinction  —  the  mass  of 
motorists  would  never  pay  the 
higher  price. 

That  something  is,  of  course, 
greater  goodness,  and  greater  com* 
fort,  less-power-lost,  and  more-mile* 
age-gained. 

Extreme  flexibiUty  and  resilience 
enable  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  to 
absorb  road  shocks  without  danger 
of  stone-bruise  and  blow-out;  assist 
in  a  quicker  get-away;  and  make  the 
car  coast  farther. 

Their  size  is  much  larger,  and 
they  have  much  greater  air  space, 
than  ordinary  Q.  D.  clinchers.  This 
increased  pneumatic  cushion  empha- 
sizes  their  comfort  and  offers  further 
effective  insurance  against  trouble 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Akron.  Ohio 


DoubU-thtck  Alt- 
Womthmr  and  Ribbed 
Treads,  for  rear  and 
front  whaels.  Tha  da»p, 
ahmrp  Ail-Weather  Aripa 
t—iat  skidding  ana  itv9 
great  traction.  The  rib- 
bed Tread  maaiat* 
mtaaring. 


No-Hook  and  Q.  D. 
Clincher  type*,  for  gmo' 
oline  and  electric  carm. 
Goodyear  Tirea,  Heary 
Touriat  Tubea  and  Tir« 
Saver  Acceaaoriea  ar« 
eaty  to  get  from  Good- 
year Service  S  t  at  ion 
Dealera  everywhara. 
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in  the  kigkest  |»ob- 
BiUe  degree  is 
goal  successfully 
attained  by  tka 

BuDAlkucKMbm 

Tml  value  u  ^raed- 
oally  <l«l«fauiMj  Ly 
•flSeaency  and  ckitalnl- 
ity  o£  dM  Bwtor.  TIm 
valiM  o£  your  tmeb 
•booU  tnmsred  ly 
years  of  nmnu- 
feoturing  integrity 
wliicK  stands  bekind 
tke  Bu^  Motor. 


Models  for  all  trucks. 
Modals  for  all  cars. 


BUDA  COMPANY 

HARVEY  SStfCaS  ILLINOIS 


In  addition  to  the  generating  portion  of 
a  magneto,  particularly  in  the  automobile 
application,  there  is  usually  provided  a 
circuit  breaking  mechanism,  which  inter- 
rupts the  primar\  armature  current  at  an 
accurately  predetermined  time  with  regard 
to  the  piston  position.  It  is  essential  that 
this  t\  pe  of  equipment  be  positively  driven 
in  fixed  relation  to  the  crank  shaft  of  the 
motor.  Prior  to  the  interruption  of  the 
primary  circuit  by  the  circuit  breaker,  the 
circuit  is  closed,  thereby  allowing  the  gen- 
erated current  to  flow  through  the  primary 
winding  of  the  step-up  transformer  of  what- 
ever type  used.  This  fbw  of  current  builds 
up  an  electro-magnetic  field  around  the  prim- 
ary winding  which  is  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  circuit  breaker,  causing  a  very  rapid 
desaturation  or  reversal  of  this  field  wito  a 
resulting  high  voltage  electrical  impulse 
in  the  secondary  winding  of  the  transformer. 
It  is  this  secondary  impulse  which  becomes 
available  for  use  at  the  spark  plug.  It  ts 
necessary  to  provide  a  di-electric  distributing 
mechanism  so  that  the  high  tension  or  sec- 
ondary impulses  may  be  distributed  to  the 
several  cylinders  of  the  motor  in  their 
proper  firing  order  1  he  circuit  breaking 
and  the  distributing  mechanism  of  a  mag 
neto  are  so  designed  and  proportioned  as  to 
deliver  sparks  to  the  proper  cylinders  in 
exact  synchronism  with  the  cycles  of  events 
in  those  cylinders. 

All  wires  should  be  secured  away  from  mo- 
tor parts  and  kept  free  from  oil  or  water 
All  connections  should  always  be  made  and 
kept  tight  and  secure,  for  a  loose  connection 
frequently  causes  trouble. 

It  is  usual  for  magneto  mamifacturefs 
to  recommend  the  use  of  any  good  motor 
oil  in  lubricating  those  portions  of  their 
magnetos  which  require  lubrication.  It  is 
generally  advised  that  a  small  amount  of 
oil  at  the  proper  points  at  frequent  intervals 
is  far  better  for  a  magneto  than  flooding  at 
infrequent  intervals. 

Most  magneto  manufacturers  advise  posi- 
tively against  the  dismantling  of  their 
product,  not  because  of  any  particular  com- 
plexities  of  constructfoh,  but  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  certain  accuracies  in 
the  assembling  of  the  dejails  of  magnetos, 
which  are  acquired  only  after  long  experi- 
ence in  their  construction.  The  usual  result 
of  an  oversight,  as  far  as  one  of  these  ap- 
parently minor  details  is  concerned,  is 
unnecessary  ignition  trouble. 
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A  FULL  load  —  a  steep  grade  — 

^  ^  a  sharp  turn — rough  going — all  are  mas- 
tered by  the  Jeffery  Quad  at  low  cost. 

Because  it  drives,  brakes  and  steers  on  all  four  wheels,  the  Quad  has  a 
freedom  from  vibration — from  unusual  stress  and  strain — which  re- 
duces wear  and  breakage  to  a  minimum.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Quad  gives  a  mtich  greater  tire  mileage  than  that  made  by  rear- 
drive  trucks  under  similar  conditions. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works.   Kenosha.  Wisconsin 
Arc  you  thinking  of  building?   The  Readers'  Service  can  give  ycu  helpful  suggestions 
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The  Only  Lubricant 
For  Your  Car 

YOUR  car  demands  and 
deserves  the  Sest  oil.  Why 
experiment  with  lesser  grades 
when  Havoline — the  conceded 
standard — costs  no  more? 

Havoline  Oil  is  sold  every- 
where. It  is  of  onr  quality — the 
purest;  of  one  standard,  the 
highest.  Look  for  the  Havoline 
signs  over  garage*,  supply  sta- 
tions and  village  grocery  stores. 

Send  for  booklet,  "Havoline 
Oil  Goes  To  College."  Read 
the  whole  story  of  the  remark- 
able university  tests  which 
established  Havoline  Oil  as  the 
World's  standard  lubricant, 


Purdue  University 


Havoline  Oil  Goes  To  College 

And  Demonstrates  Its  World  Supremacy 

IN  a  series  of  drastic  competitive  tests 
held  at  Purdue  University,  Havoline 
Oil  demonstrated  its  supremacy  over 
every  other  standard  brand  of  lubricant. 

In  wearing  qualities  Havoline  led  all 
other  motor  car  oils. 

In  heat  resisting   qualities  Havoline 
tested  highest. 

In  minimizing  frictional  loss  Havoline 
passed  first. 

In  uniform  quality  in  all  temperatures 
Havoline  led  ail  competitors. 

The  test  was  held  in  the  interest  of  science, 
thus  giving  authoritative  endorsement  to  our 
repeated  claim  that  Havoline  Oil  is  the 
World's  standard  lubricant. 

'It  Makes  A  Difference** 

INDIAN  REFINING  COMPANY 

Dcpt  "Q"  NEW  YORK 
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Guaranteed       5000  Miles 


(I 


While  others  are  claiming  quality 
we  are  guaranteeing  it' 


I** 


"pOR  eleven  years  Ajax  tires 
have  been  guaranteed  in 
writing  for  5000  miles. 

11th  Year 

This  guarantee  is  definite,  black  and  white 
assurance  that  the  quahty  is  there,  the 
same  inbuilt  quality  that  has  made  the 
Ajax  plan  successful  and  has  kept  our  fac- 
tories  working  24  hours  daily  since  191 1. 

Ajax  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
1 796- 1 798  Broadway        New  York 

AJAX  BranchM  in  Atlanta,  Ronton.  Brnoklvn.  Chicaico, 
('If  VI  Ijinil,  I)j|la^.  Drnvi  r,  Dcs  Moines,  DctKiir,  Indiaa- 
j|H>lis.  Kjniis  Citv.  Mo.,  Lof  Anrclcf,  Minnrapoli^, 
Philadelphia,      I'oitlantl,     (>rr  ,     ^^4n     r  t^iicitw,  Seattle. 

Factories — Trentoii,  N.  J. 
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G rover  Alexander,   star  pitcKer 
of  tKe  Pliilics,  'puts   cm  over 
in  his  appearance,  as  well  as  in  tlie 
This  16  due,  in  part,  to  tKe 
fact  tkat  lie  wears  the  comfortable 


I  P/IRIS  G/IRTERS 


He  knows  these  serviceable  (farters 
will  hold  up  kis  socks  neatly  and 
that  they  won  t  "go  wild  . 

25  and  50  cents 

The  name  MRIS  ia  on  the  hack  of 
shield.   Look  for  it  when  you  buy. 


A.  Stein 

Chicago 


ii 
11 

1 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Of  the  New  Fore«ls,  England.  Beautiful 
Landscapes,  Sunsets,  Moonlight  Views. 
Gypsy  and  Nature  Life,  and  almost  every 
subject  you  can  think  for  advertising 
and  publishing  purposes. 

llluslralion  Department. 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

I  I  West  32nd  Street.  New  York  City 


AKBS  j/^JVZy^  

OFSORTHBRN 
NEW  YORK 


f  A  NEW 

Americas 
Rummer  Paradise 

THE  ADIRONDACKS    LAKE  GEORGE  LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN    AUSABLE  CHASM-LAKE 
PI  ACID     SARATOGA    SPRINGS  — 
COOPERSTOWN  PLATTSBURG 

And  150  Othar  Delightful  VAcatioa  Resorts 

EicauDlullv  illustrated  .'WW-page  Vaaition  Guide— "A 
SuniriKT  Pariidisic"  —  covering  all  re*orU  in  th«  3j 
million  acre  icmtory — tic  postage.  Illustrated 
folders  ol  any  section  free. 

Addrris  M.  J.  POWERS 

Con.  Pau.  Art..  Delaware  &  HmUok  R.  R. 
Albanr.  N.  Y. 


Kipling  At  Fifty 

An  edUorial  in  the  New  York  Timet  sayt  of  hit  vtnt: 

^  Hardly  a  line  of  all  his  poems  bui  strikes  a  free,  vital, 
ia&pirins  note  (or  which  the  world  is  the  better. 
1  Hi>  iwems  interpreted  the  soul  of  the  colonies  for  the 
motbcrlami  a*  had  never  been  done  before  and  made  both 
of  thcin  freshly  aware  of  the  sentimental  ties  that  bind  them 
loftether.  Statesmen  decreed  the  British  Empire.  But 
Kipling  was  uDe  u(  the  few  men  who  breathed  into  it  the 
breath  of  life. 

Collected  Verse 

of 

Rudyard  Kipling 

Cloth,  Net,  $2.00.  Leather.  Net.  $2.50 
nius.  by  W.  Heath  Robinson,  Net.  $3.50 


DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 
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J  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  CC 
1ST.  LOUIS. MO.  U.S.A 


f^nnouncing 

191lSix-66 


A  car  pre-eminent  among  seven-passenger  sixes 
selling  at  anything  like  the  price — because  it's — 

A  big  car  — 125-inch  wheelbase  —  seats  for  seven  passengers. 

A  pov^erful  car  —  its  new  Continental-Moon  high-speed  effi- 
ciency type  motor  develops  66  horsepower — trcmcndoui  power  in  proportion  to 
its  weight,  and  more  thut  the  maximum  requirement. 

A  handsome   car  —  its  new  double-cowled  body,  with  long, 

sweeping  lines  (Dclauncy-BeUeville  tvpe)  is  the  design  used  on  many  of  the 
most  expensive  European  cars.  The  smart  slanting  windshield,  and  the 
genuine  tan  Spanish  leather  upholstery  add  further  to  its  many  attractions. 

A  perfectly  controlled  car  —  yoa  can  throttle  it  down  to  a 
walking  ga.t,  or  drive  at  greater  speed  than  most  men  care  to  try.  A  quick 
pressure  on  the  throttle,  and  the  car  picks  up  like  a  flash. 

A  comfortable  car — (Moon  cars  have  always  been  noted  for 
their  roominess)  with  seats  specially  designed  to  fit  and  rest  the  body,  and 
with  more  than  ample  leg-room  in  both  front  and  rear  compartments. 

A  completely  equipped   car  —  its  standard  equipment  headed 

by  new  Delco-Moon  two-unit  starting,  lighting  and  ignition  system,  witi) 
Bendix  automatic  drive  in  connection  with  starting  motor;  Timken  front  and 
rear  axles;  oversize  tires,  iSx^Yt;  and  many  other  features. 

Seven  passenger,  fully  equipped,  $1575 

The  new  Moon  Six-43,  forty-three  horse 
power,  five-passenger,  fully  equipped,  $1250 

Literature,  describing  and  illustrating  the 
new  models,  is  ready. 

MOON  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A, 
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You  Take  No  Ris^ 


I 


TOM.  l^irS 

This  Shumate  "Barber"  razot  m  m>  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  t  you  {or  ilfit. 
*  Hete'*  the  reaioo — the  blade  ii  made  from  Tungiteii  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener  edge  than  toy  ordinary 
=  tteel  can— and  it  holdt  it.  You  can  use  it  for  yean  without  honing.  The  lecrel  of  thi»  wonderful  iteei  it  mn 
=  alone,  and  we  guard  it  jealoutljr. 

s  ("iere't  our  unqualified  gaaranlee:  Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  and  ute  it — not  ooce,  bat  loog  a*  yoa  iikr 
M  If  you  »ay  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it  wilhoul  a  voord. 

S  c_.  ■  1  S  O  00  'n  'enMtting  mcnboo  your  dealer 't  name,  aod  a  dwotoM 

g  atal  poMpud.     ^  —  1^  n-t-proci  cm>  will  be  iocliKied  wilh  yow  mar. 

s  Sute  wkcdMi  jroa  want  Wtt,  me&am  or  hnry  blade.    Heavy  blade  (at  vcfy  Mraaf  beaidk 

I  o!Sitooo^ond«iT  Shumate  Razor  Co.,  eo?  Locust  St..  st,  Louis,  u.  :^ 

iiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiB 


jiiiimiiHiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiii'iiiiuiiiUiiHui 


liuuuiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiuuiuuaiiuuiiuiuu 


You  are  invited  to  correspond  with  our  Readers'  Service 
Department  for  information  regarding  the  purchasing, 
breeding,  feeding  and  care  of  high  class  dairy  cattle. 


FORDS 


THINK  of  it — 374/10  miles  on  one  gal- 
lon of  K3Soline!  The  [must  astonishing 
official  Ford  [economy  record  ever  made. 
Then  accelerated  to  43  miles  per  tiour  with  perfect 
§nK)Othne»s~a  record  that  prove*  absolutely  that  here 
at  last  is  a  Carburetor  which  actually  will  reduce  gaso- 
hne  expense  for  Ford  owners. 

New  Stromb«rg 
Carburetor  for 

In  an  ofhcial  icat,  olwcrved  liy  the' A.  A.  A.,  a  New 
Strombcrg-equipjjed  Model  T  1915  Ford  with  three 

Persons  and  wciKhinK  2.170  lbs.,  traveled  exactly 
7 -1-10  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline.  Besides  it  is 
constructed  so  that  it  will  rlimm.itc starting  diflicultics. 
Starts  the  motor  wilh  a  few  turns  of  tlic  cnink,  even 
in  coldest  weather. 

Only  $18  tompUtt  with  all  atlatkmenls 

$tmi  $18  B«w  —  trr  anc  oa  aar  Maaer-Back  Coarutce 

STROMBERG  MOTOR  DEVICES  CO. 
Dept.  £.64  t.  25th  HU  CItlcago 


SSGbooffiC 


■  ><TRO%lltKRU  MOTOR  DiCVICra  CO.  ■ 

l*tpU      «4  e.  Cfrth  Nt.,  Chlcaco 
B  t'nt^lo^eti  And  $tB  fi<r  w  hlch  veml  me  on  yo\jT  Money  Ila«k  C'HaraatM  | 

New  Stioniber^  Cvbureloi  furmy  Fort]. 


Vame  

St  Ada.  ot  R.  F.  D. 


City   .St»ie   

r.  8.  ir  j««  4*  B«*  trtrr  a»m,  ull  IkU  C««^b  tmr  rrrr  UUniar*. 


^    V  V  V 

THROUGHOUT  the  en- 
tire land,  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii too,  the  wanderer  finds 
Wells  Fargo  Travelers  Checks 
as  good  as  gold. 

Safe,  convenient,  economical, 
of  course. 

They  are  sold  in  denominations  of 
$10,  $20,  $50,  $100  or  $200,  at  a  pre- 
mium of  one-half  cent  on  each  dollar, 
with  a  minimum  charge  of  ten  cents. 

Wells  Fargo  Express  Service  is  per- 
sonal, immediate,  safe.  Use  it  for 
your  packager. 

WELLS  FARGO 

^rwelers  Checks 

Ask  the  nearest  tVells  Fargo  man  or  tend  to  51 
BmadtLoy^  Nenv  York,  for  booklet  ^'^Travei 
FunJsr' 
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Chemisiry  and 
Preparedness 

By  L  H  BAEKELAND 

The  President  on  Ihe 
Independent  Voter 

Louis  W  Hill 


'-^—^^  At  home  with  the 

world's  greatest  artists 

EnjoyinK^  the  exquisite  iiiicrprt'tations  of  the  most  famous  sing«"r- 
and  musicians  is  a  pleasure  wliich  only  the  \  ictrola  can  afford  yuu. 
For  the  world's  >^'reatest  artists  make  reconls  (inly  for  the  V'ictrola. 

Any  Victor  <lcalrt  will  Kladly  show  >oii  the  coiiiplric  line  of  Victors 
and  Viclrolas— $10  »o  $-<nii— .inrl  pl.iy  the  nnivic  yon  know  and  likr  h.  «i. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Important  warning.  N^w  Victor  Record*  denHJiutrat^d  ■! 

Victor  Recordt  can  be  Mfcly 
and  satisfactonly  played  only 
with  Vicfor  N»aidl»*  or 
Tungi-tonr  Stytut  on 
Victors  or  Victrolas.  Victor 
Records  cannot  be  safely  i 
played  on  machines  with  ^  A 
jeweled  or  other  reproducing  / 

point*.  J  H 


all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


point*.  I 


To    insure    Victor  quabtv 
always  look  for  the  fa 
trademark.    "His  Mi> 
Voice."       It    is  on 
Viclrola    and   every  Vki 
Record.    It  is  the  only  wb> 
\  to  identify  genuine  Victrolaj 
\       nr.«l  Victor  Record*. 


Vict rola 


~  '';iiiiiiiiiwiMiiiMiiMiHMlwi>ikH^  I'laiM 
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This  shows  what 
Efficiency  did  to 

my  bank  account 


Before  I  Enrolled  i  While  I ve  been  Studying  Efficiency 


AND  this  man  is  working  less  hours  and  getting  more  out  of  life  in 
every  way.  That  is  what  Efficiency  means.    More  money,  more  fun, 
and  less  work.    What  he  learned  you  can  learn  also  through  the 

Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 

Prepared  by  Harrington  Emeraon.    Conducted  by  the  Review  of  Reviews  Company 

Thousands  of  men  have  already  cntollcd  -<"m|)l<)yccs  and  employers,  |>r<)fessiona!  men  and"  women — 
each  seeking  a  different  Roal — each  fmilin^  lhrt»ugli  this  course  a  shorter,  more  direct  wa.v  to  reach  that 
Koal.  Efllcicncy  is  not  records,  nor  system,  nor  re<l  tape;  it  is  not  hurr>'  or  bustle — but  the  best  way  to 
get  the  most  done  with  the  least  effort. 

Most  Men  Are  Only  25%  Efficient 


I>o  you  think  that  Personal  Kffiricncy  Is  saimcthinR  like  pcr- 
tiinul  ncalnes.il.  or  good  manners;  thai  evcrj-btxly  has  more  dt 
lcs.<i, and  that  you  nrobaljly  have  cnuuKh?  N'ou're  wronK  -un- 
it** you  have  reacncd  the  goal  of  your  it<>,iro>.  Most  men  ^rc 
only  3<  per  cent,  efficient. 

ll  is  like  thus:  Pix  iron  L«  worth  Si  S  a  Ion.  Made  into  hon>e- 
ishoe  nails  thai  pig  iron  ri.>c»  to  $500  ;»  inn  Made  inlfi  *u-rl 
rails  the  price  b  still  hifihcr.  Tumeil  into  tlelicate  watth 
sjtrinxii,  that  ton  of  pig  iron  is  worth  fiio.ooa.  S>  with  your 
brain.  It.s  value  depend>"n  hnw  you  handle  it,  The  untraincti 
brain  reaches  the  bread  line  the  partly'  trainc<t  brain  makes  a 
livinK-thc  fully  trained  lEfTicient)  brain  gets  to  Lhc  tup.  Msike 
yourii  caro'  you  to  the  top. 


Harrington  KrnerMon  h  the  President  of  the  Emerxin  l  om- 
panv  of  New  Vork  Ten  years  ago  that  cumpany  undertook 
It  ■>  first  big  work.  The  client  employe*!  12,000  men;*  strike 
was  on  at  the  time.  With  the  help  of  the  Kmerson  Company 
pruduction  cnst.s  were  rctigced  2^  (icrccnt  There  has  not  been 
a  labur  dilTiculty  there  in  ten  years.  The  earnings  of  (be  meii 
were  increjiie<i  over  10  [xrr  cent  The  amount  t>aid  Emerson 
and  his  staff  was  Si  50,000.  Now  the  Kmcrsoa  Company  has 
iivvt  too  spei'ialisls  of  the  highest  rank.  It  has  hcl|>c<J  200  firms 
10  lieromc elTicient.  For  40 ye-irs  Mr.  Emerson  has  lievn  si udy- 
ins.  pretKirini;.  Icachinc  Efficiency 

Wkal  EiticiciiC|r  Hu  Doac  fer  Hnadrnii  of  Corporalioni 
It  Horn  DoM  far  Yoa  ai  an  ladividaal  in  TkU  Ccartc 


There  is  opening  before  the  American  business  man  a  jjrcal  opi>ortunily.    .\fter  the  Civil  War, 
during  the  rebuiltjinj^  time,  the  >;reat  forlutus  of  to-<lay  were  fountled.      In  the  rebuilding;  of 
what  ICuro|)e  is  deslroyinK,  in  the  fultillinj,' of  the  duties  she  has  let  slip  the  fjrcat  fortunes  <>f 
to  morrow  will  be  founded.    Take  the  first  step  now. 


Send  Coupon  and  Make  Yours  Go  Up 

Book  FREE 


I  W.1S  lircaking  <l>iwn.  ll 
seemed  almost  foolish  for  (me 
in  my  financial  anil  physical 
condition  to  invest  money  in  ,1 
ci.iurse  that  would  mean  more 
work,  tjul  I  w.is  tic^pcratt 

Within  :  monl^^  I  was 
ratching  up  in  work,  my  t>ank 
account  wa.s  growing  lirger. 
My  health  was  rapidly  re- 
gaining its  normal  slate. 

(.EO  i>  IIALSKV 


Big 


Send  for  llluitrated  Book  FREE.  14  Chapl«ra-|t  con- 
taiiu  the  atKwrr  to  the  ever  pment  queition  "Where** 
the  Money  Coming  From?" 

Kemeinber  — this  cour'.e  isn't  an  expensive  in%'eslmenl. 
I'or  fulurc  returns— il  kIvi^s  you  mure  miine>'  or  leisure 
or  health   or  ?iucccss    from  lhc  very  tir^t  lesson. 

hicnd  for  this  TREE  l">ok  .in<l  ?ec  for  yourself,    y  y 


REVIEW  OP 
REVIEWS  CO. 
30  Irvinti  Placa 
New  York 

Send   me    (<ar  lieu  Kirs 
alxHJt    your    cours*-  in 
EfTicienty  and    Slor>-  of 
Emerson,  alvi    your  biM>k 
"Where'*  the  Money  Com- 
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M  DIRECT  O  KY    O  F  k 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Powder  Point 


By  the  Sea 

38  miles  frmn  Boston.  4  buildings.  Cod- 
crele  residence.  Gymnasium.  Athletic 
fields.  Cinder  irack.  swinuning,  boating, 
skating,  ^^■nnl^.  all  ■sixiris  The  most  ex- 
pert physical  tnuninc  (or  tho«e  that  m«4 
kooKt.  SMaethinglodoin  pl«y  or  work 
mmy  hour  of  the  cUy.  Everything  i» 
beat  toward  developing  idf-aujtierjr. 
TbonMich  preparation  for  oollcia  or  biui- 
am.  UpMrwidlowarRhDalL  ' 


KALPH  K.  BEAKC^  M.  HcadniMtcr 
C8  Klaa 


MAWtlUmn,  Cambridge,  15  Craigie  Su 

Mass.  College  of  Osteopathy 

Chartered  1 8g7.  Right  to  confer  Do  tor  'n  dcKfc*  Riven  by  lie  ;c,;i3- 
iature.  Faculty  of  60  phyaiciain.  Forty  thousand  dollar  coUegc  and 


MassACBi7srm.  BmIm.  56s  Boyliiaa  81.  {Oophgr  Sqi 
Chauncy  ILiMScnool, 

MMBACHtmkTTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECKNOL.OCV 
EW17  i—ch»  a  ^partrtlw 

FBAMKUK  T.  XUBT. 


..  iLmj»t.ii&,  Billerici  (jo  miles  fnxn  Boston). 

The  MitcheU  Military  Boys  School 

PartofBfcMnriehttotiatMM.  Lecatkm  imunpuMd.  Courm  pnctlcml  tnd 
eAelent.  Mortero  bufliHiii^  lOOMrn.  Ouliioor  kntl  inti^r  symnuliun. 
MaJmte  niilitjr',  lyflem.    Tuition  includes  «11  eilr»»  A'Idrew 

ALKXANDSK  II.  MIILIIKLL.  Hetd  MutCT,  Box  W. 

MaatAdnrsxTTS.  Lowell. 

Rogers  Hall  School 

For  glrli.  30  wtiwui  from  Boston.  Country  iportt.  M 
mmdmm mmdtuiumiin putt.  Jse aitiimm ami witma, 
MM  OMVB  S.  PABaOMt,  B.  A..  M 


MaaSACHimnTS,  Cambridge,  t8  Everett  Stru  t 

The  &»gent  School 


EmhIUhed  tttt. 
.I^ylkat 


in  Utc  werfaL 
liiilftf  — iiahiiii. 


MASSACBVsms.  Gnat 

HaUock  School 

For  boya.    In  the  BolcMn  Hflta. 
ClBilrrtnck.  Tcaabaadi 
«(Mcb  boy,  ettbtr  fcr  Colkgie. 
ASP  HAIXOCK,  M.A.,  ~  ' 


S  buUdinn.  n  ftcm.  Athlcde  Field. 
'    Hockey  RiMi.  CanM  i 


Miss  HalFs 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty'five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  leveL 

MiM  MIRA  R  HALL,  Principal 


WORCESTER 

ACADEMY 

I7>  boyt  pretarot  la  iMl  4  y«*n  fer  «  aguMlt  olktM  and  tlllftliliatf 

ichooU.  AJunni  la  43  MMa  and  i<  lortign  counirin.  I'nrrjlmral  n|irr- 
lentsM  Rates  *ad  la  fo reign  countries.  CLu.UaI  an. I  vcirmitii  lonracs  fcr 
Kettcnl  cducaHoB.  Faculty  of  19  etpcricecrd  i.irn.  SuiiiUnis  Khutaohqi 
tJ>e  bit;heft.  Sc>h><>I  spirit  bn^rnl  :>ncl  drmcnin,.-  SchiJartfaip  aid  tm 
worthy  tmy^.  Orjjiin.'ej  for  sr."*!' il  1  ^iv^i  iriin;n,; ,  iiwNiiul  hii 
inga.   New  and  perfectly  a(>|K>li>led  Kyiuouiuiii  and  I ool.    (;.>ial..v  >r. 

IX.lk,  M  PravtdcMC  »U,  Warr<«tre.  Mi 


Founded  i?3&. 
mHh  Hoaaeboid  Scieoce. 


Massaciic<iett8,  Andovw; 

Abbot  Academy 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

milsa  from  Boston.  General 


»  miu 


MAssACBuszrn.  Natick.  ti 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girli.  17  miles  (roni  Boston. 
40  Acres.  Skating  Pond.  Athletic  I'ldda.  4  Buildings.  Oym- 
naaiunu  Miaa  CoiUlR.  Mm  JBusMV,  Pifocipsk. 

MASSAantJsrrrs.  Merriirwc 

Whittier  School  for  Girls 

a  Prepanlorir  School  »fhich  prriwire*  fu«  Colteire,  tor  Schools  of  

tkn.  and  tot  Lile  liseir.    AVv  MttltMli  /rr  w</  ufaaj— AW  Utmt/itr 
-MtMtdt.  ruip Ueutc. twjgrts aniter twdve yssis.  t^it Y«v. 


4 


MASSACRtr.<;F.m.  Boston,  Hnatiagtoo  Ct 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Lari^est  School  of  Oratory.  BclleB4ettres  aad  Fed> 
agogy  m  America.  Summer  Sessions.  j6tb  year  opraa 
S«pt.  asth.    Address  Hauy  Scyuouk  Ross.  Dean. 

Massacrvsetts.  AubunMMii,  tu  ^KmOfuA  Ksad. 

Lasell  Seminary 

Ai1rir.  Filw  .rk  lui  hit;)!  s' h<>nl  t;taduair«.    Music,  Bit.  houtebold  *cl«04:n. 

nitk.-iha.ll.  tcfifnt.  bwt«t*»rlt  ri-liag  anil  canoetn/.    Twenijr  acre%.  t'.ei.e 

M.  WiNSI.OW.  Ph  U  .  Prin<_ipii 


MA-WACMUseTTs,  Bradford. 


Bradford  Academy  for  Young  Womea. 


it>er  luth.    Tliiitf  hiilcs 
Addrtu  the  Princi|>al. 

MISS  LAUKA  A.  KNOflT.  A.  K 


Mawfwwn.  NortoD  (30 

Wheaton  CoUeffe  ior  Women 


Only  small,  .rpanitr  collefe  for  women  in  Massachusetts.  4-year  esi 
A.  B.  He^rrr.  ra(.ultY  of  riiea  aad  wonien.  ^year  dipicHita  course  foci 
achooj  s.'rnJ.tate».    ig  biilldlni^s.         acres.  Endowment. 

Kkv  Samti  1  v.  C'lLK,  I)  !»..  LI.,D„  I 


MAsaAcai7tiTTS,  Cambridge,  46-40  Cooooid  Ave. 

The  Csfflbridge  School  for  Girls 

Mrnt  lad 


I"niin:1ed  Id  tS8«  Kc^ 
in.Hlem,  \e;*r2lc  b'lildirti;^. 
ing.   Swimming.  AthlaUcs. 


WILBRAHAM  ACADEMY 

Fits  Boys  for  Ufa  and  Collas*  Work 


r.'i"n>"if  :it  anil  .'.m-acrc  school  far 
Alhlclic*  iiliinticd  for  each  hoy. 
Moderate  rates,  limited  enrollment. 
A  school  that  appeals  to  discriminatiDC  pkrent*. 

GAflMD  W. 


Uigiti2^ecl  by  ^^oogie 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Sea  Pines 

School  of  Person- 
ality for  Girls 


Sea  Pines  is  the  recognized  pioneer  School  of  Personality 

Happy  Home  Life;  personal  attention  and  care.  Students  inspired 
by  w  holtsDinc  and  beautiful  ideals  of  efficient  womanhood.  The  Cape 
climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  One  hundred  acres; 
pine  proves;  i.ooo  feet  of  seashore.  Ponies;  horseback  riding.  Hygiene 
and  morals  observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
initiative.  (lymnastics.  Music,  Handiwork,  Household  Arts.  French, 
(lernian  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  College  Preparatory,  Cultural, 
Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  and  other  courses  leading  to  Personality. 
Diplomas  introductory  to  definite  service.  All  branches  of  study  under 
experienced  and  enthusiastic  instructors.  For  booklet  and  further  infor- 
mation, address 

Rev.  Thomas  BIcklord,  A.  M.,  Miss  Faith  Blckford,  Principals,  P.  O.  Box  X. 

Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts 


CONNECTICUT 


ComrEcncuT,  Windiof. 

X.X)OfXllS   A  unique  romh4n«tioa  of  kfrlcultursi  bution,.  uid  caller'  V" 
pAm*fty  (ounef.    Pnctlcftl  trklolnK  for  hoy*  intrndbig  to  rtitrr  butinen  or 
bniiiD|e  oQ  cmduatwn.    6  hulldlniff.    Athletic  fieldi.    loo-acre  &nn.  Man- 
uAl  trmlnlnf  »bop».    |9.$oo.oqo  rnilowincnt.    %^  m  ycv.  Addrcu 

N.  II.  BATCHBLDM,  A.M..  HemdinutR. 

CoNNEcncuT,  Btookfidd  Center. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Yoong  Boys 

Mm  erown  ffin>  two  yrtn  undfr  Ihr  wiif  iiiiMrr  Kf»d  wliil  |iar<(n|s  thinli 
of  the  uacoB><.iuui  (foath  in  ihar.t(tri  Id  Itt  l>o>«. 

l-KKliKtcK  K  S  (  HHTIS.  Principal. 

(.HJtALD  It,  Cl'KTlS.  AwHUnI  >'ri.td|ul. 

Connecticut.  WKllinKford. 

The  Choate  School 

A  N^w  EotrlADd  I*rr|>aralor>'  St-bool,  with  a  lower  hchool  for  yonni;  br>y». 
t auloinie  arill  be  tent  upon  ap^iiiuiiioti.  with  xiilrrttrt  ot  ihu«c  oho  t^now 
jntiinatcl|r  lh«  Scbuol's  work  uxii  <.lkaractrr. 

i.RiJMi.K  r.  ST.  John,  ileadiiiutn. 

CoNNicnctrr,  Cornwall. 

Ruimey  Hall 

In  Ibc  UtchHtld  llilU. 

A  |»«p«mur)'  tchool  for  te<:on<larr  «choalf. 

SufWTtlfrd  «thlrtic». 
I.^>t•|^  H.  S<  MlfTTIt.  M.A..  licadinatirt 

NEW  JERSEY 


New  Jeasev,  Essex  Fells. 

Kingsley 

M  fiiilti  fruiii  New  York.   500  feet  elevation     Piep«rn  fut  »II  college*. 

naslum  and  exieotlve  groundi.   S<ipeTv|<ed  tthlHi<-s 

j.  K.  rAMCBBLI..  Ilndinaitrr. 

New  Jusxv,  HiRhutown.  BoxglJ. 

Peddie  Institute  An  endowed  Kltoot  for  boyt,  offering  tboro«it;h 
pre|>a^atioa  for  all  colleeet.    Strong  fa>.ultv.  Ituyt.    Hulkcie<«.  Mu^i::. 

•^acre  cain|vi.  GrniDaalurii,  tiiiiniiiK  puut  Albletk  field.  Lower  u.h«d 
iir  tujrt  11  to  14  >eart  Moierale  rate*.  5ISI  year.  Caialogiie  on  rc>|ue,t. 
AdUren  K.  W.  SWBTLANU,  A.  M. 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois,  Lake  Forest,  Box  155    (1  br.  from  Chicago). 
Lake  Forest  Academy  !.!  ealk  Aiiii  diuinciively  educational. 

Stufi  attention  l<'pret>ar.i!t"U  (>•  e,  llattanl.  Prliiv.eton.elc.  Al»idi|Joma 
tdiniM  lu  <^ertiAcateunl<rrttrir'>  .Modern buildlDKi.  Gymnaattini.  (wlmmlni; 
uool.   Outf.  John  WaVMBKilMahus,  Headnia>lrf. 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 


in    addition    lo  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 
For   dclalM  In. 
furmntlan  nddre^u 

U.oiC.(DiT.XiChicafO.IIL 


New  Jkbsiy,  Princeton. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School  l^tS'J'Sr.'-'^ 

fourteen     Kajiid  prof  mt  (lotiible  lietaute  of  limited  numl<er  of  p<i|'*l* 
and  freedom  from  fit[<d  riau  <.ri;anl/ation     I'icellent  eqiiipoienl  and  fiirili. 
ties  <n  ihe  wav  of  tniTldintri  and  i;rouDdt.  Sf>e<:ial  attenlitm  Kivrn  to  Athletics 
and  moral  welfiire.    asnd  year.    Peraonal  inajiection  invilnd.    l-or  year  tH3o4. 
adilieu  J.  U.  h'INB,  ilcadmuter. 

New  JF.BSCV,  BUtntown.  Box  D. 

¥j|  <  Ai.^/4»»«Tr  Lit^erally  endowed  Boy^' Khool,  in  hii{hlantl\ o< 
OiauT  /YCaOeiny    Se*  jersey.   I>neral  education  and  preraratioa 

for  college  or  tecbni<.al  v.ht«l.  New  cyninaduni  with  Ideal  equi|>ment. 
Caintnit,  loo  itrev  lalie,  W  Inter  and  »ummer  voln.  We  in>He  you  lo  vl«4t 
thesihool.    iDIIls  C  'iHAIIHK.  I  I ,  I»  .  HeadtiiiMtrr 

■BORDENTOWN— 

MILITARY  INSTITUTE 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 

PurpoMt  The  individual  dcvdoiMncnt  of  a  boy's 
character  and  scholarship  for  the  work  of  the  world  in 
collt^',  scientiTic  school  or  bu.sine«s. 

Facultyi  A  large,  sympathetic,  and  eflicient  body  of 
instructors.   31  years'  tytpcrience. 

Instruction:  Small  classes,  individual  attention. 
Each  boy  is  taught  hoa-  to  study. 

Locationt  Healthful  Uication  on  the  Delaware'  River, 
seven  miles  from  Trenton,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

School  Lifai  Hieh  standard  of  social  and  mtjral  student 
life.  Supervised  athletics,  wholesome  food,  carefully  reg- 
ulated daily  |>rogram  of  work  and  recreation  and  drill 
(TToduce  sound  bodies,  capable  minds  and  cheerful  dispo- 
8itK>ns,    for  catalotue,  addttii 

R«T.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Principal 
Col.  T.  D.  Landon,  Commandant 
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NEIV  YORK 


MountPleasantAcademy 

ppOl'NDF.D  ISl-t  Oldc«i  Military  School  in  the 
ct>untr>'  except  Weit  Point.  Sepirate  school  (ot 
young  hov(.  Summer  camp  m  the  Brrkihirc*  under  Mr. 
Htutie'a  prrMinjI  charge.  Mount  Plejun:  believe*  io 
a  (chool  which  to  Iraini  ill  bovi,  that,  whatever  dancer 
threiirni,  (hey  will  he  able  and  eater,  hnnesriy.  and 
eHicitnrlv,  to  contribute  their  share  toward  the  protec- 
tion of  their  country,  their  familiea  and  their  property 
To  thi*  end  there  it  at  Mount  Pleaaant  hard  ttudv.  but 
there  ii  alto  periiftrnt  phvtical  training  and  much  life 
in  the  open.  There  are  all  aorta  of  athletic  iportr,  rille 
liraciire,  thrlter  tent  dtilli,  practice  marches,  with  all 
the  experience*  of  camp  life  All  work  and  play  are 
thotnuch.  Our  crrtihcate  admits  to  Weit  Potnt  with- 
out rtamination.  For  Historv  of  our  Centennial  Cde- 
brition  and  other  literature  addret* 

ne  Principal,  P.O.Box  SOI.  OtiiBinf-oa-HodatM.  New  Tart 


Russell  Sage  College  of 
Practical  Arts 

Founded'by  Mm.  RuwmpII  Sage  in  connection 
Willi  Emma  Willard  School. 

DesiKnt-d  for  Ihe  vcKalionai  ami  prolessional  training 
of  women.  Secretarial  Work.  Hi)usi'hol(t  licot«>niii-s 
and  Industrial  .Nris.  Courses  ot  two  or  four  years 
will  oflcri'd.  Sjiecial  uttldenu  admitted.  Address 
Secretary. 

Rtuaell  Save  ColUse  of  Practical  ArU.  Troy.  New  York 


Drew  Seminary  ""Zj^::' 

\  moderately  priced  xrbool  lK5»iittfuJly  localod  49 
iiiliei  from  New  York  flty  It.-i  Aim  In  to  eDCounce 
itiorouKli  Bcbolarstilp.  tu  exttil>ll.'«h  hablta  of  n«»tn«M 
:iii>l  promptncsx.  alul  to  tearh  each  Rtrl  modemtloO 
mill  K<<lf-pui»e  Ooneral  and  Special  ro(ir*M.  College 
ccrtltlrnti-i  l-^illy  o<iulpperl  for  all  athletics.  Wrlt« 
or  rail  for  rat«lo«. 

ROBERT  J.  TREVORROW.  D.D.,  PrMldant 
Box  ait,  Carmal.  Naw  York 


Nrw  York,  rhoenid*. 

Woodland  School  for  Boys 

Ji  I  hi  htj't  f  l>it  I  .<f  ■/■I.V..  l.lr.il  I.,  all  f>r  lirallll.  Prqiaratriry.  Work 
■  I  (■e»t  l,r»niri»t  iliil  Hik'ti  V  tl--l»  lU-)*  ti'ik'lil  tf"  1"  Uh  ly,  ho»  to  vlin 
lime  and  work.  Attrartue  home  life.  1  r..m  i  >>iin,;,  »kiini(,  »nri»'>luieini{. 
wuutint.  A'Ufe**  Tlie  IlKAUXI A.>TBK. 


New  Yobc.  Tarrytown  on  Ilud,son. 

Repton  School  -For  Younger  Boys 

Uri.^,;e^  llie  k:»r' lii'tni-  »n.l  the  Ur^Tl  ».  h.«.|.     Ilrallhftll.  IntlKOial- 
int  .iihleti.  «|">'"  enLuiirik'eil     I  vciy  lacillt>  of  tiome  an»l  vhool.  Hone 
M.>ltirr.    I'rivite  farm  tiisuiet  (mre  (tod.    Suirjinex  Camp. 
koACM.  ]lFxiliiii%ter,  lhi<  i~ 


Addrut  U.  C. 


New  Yobk.  Tarrytown-on-fludson. 

Irvine  School  for  Boys  u 


H.  Ih 


mil*-s  from  New  York  in  tl-e 
l*rx.ititi.t,  tii«torU  "Ir* inc"*  '•"T^t'^  - 
.;.  r  1  r>  s/-tit  Itrid  Ma»l''t,  Nc*  «le  ami  buililini't  i  p  i, 
I'l'I-aret  (..r  .»ll  i..  ll>>;r-s   Ui.l  Ir  tilii  .il  vli.x.U        lliitlvlitiuil  m«lui:ti.jii. 
Atlilrti.  lirlil     Swiiiiii.iHj;  •'•-•I      I .v:iina«lNin 

I.  M   I  I'i'MAN  .\  M    llfj  1  M.is'T.  lU.i ',14. 

Si.v  York.  0>*inin>;-on-HuiJ>»n. 

St.  John's  School  i.,,k  MAM  V  l'.')V«..       I'd  ••t'l" '•'•>)' 

111' ■  fill 'luK k  1  llecr-  i  rriai  ili-n  .Mil!l»fv  ilrill  I'lri  ntal -liv tplln'  Ixni- 
nJMi-.tn.  »»linniir.i:  1-- I  Alhleli.;  6eM.  Manly  »i«>rU  em  ii  iti^eil  yMl.-r 
//i.i'.  a  <rr.araie  »■  h'".l  fi't  l-'Vi  im.ler  n.    *..>t.«l  ■^ur. 

KKV.  W.  A.  KANNi  v.  A  M  ,  IM  li  ,  rrln.i|ul. 


\f.«  Yobk.  MohcRan  Lake.  Westchester  County.  Boi  87. 

Mohegran  Lake  School  fi^l'i'^.'ifJK^'  rei.hnlt.al  S'  >m*>I  ot 

hii\lne«».  »  illi  crrlil  nitc  pti .  ilr^-r-.  A>rr»Ke  lii.mtieT  |"ij'll5  lit  »  •  U«, 
e>i;ht.  M'-ikfii  |.  iil<lmi:»  HrilOifiil  Itnatt.*  '>n  M>-.hr.;iii  Ijke.  I>h>'^ii.al 
culture  aoU  Athletlct  un«irr  i.wiii[fclriil  litrevtor. 

A.  I-:.  LiMUKK,  A.  .M  .  ChA!..  II  SMiril.  A.  M  .  t'r meliialt. 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-l1udson,  Box  15,  New  York 

FIFTIETH  YEAR 

A  School  la  the  Htmrt  ot  lh»  Opea 

Country',    f^or  Boya  from  9  to  19. 

I  rtr-nt!rtn-  ''"  ">  le^  U-mx  Neo  Vnrk,  «  milet  itnta  WeM  Polat, 
LUi.ai.iuii.    ,^  ■SfoMntaln.  900  <k«  ako*c 

-r,  \r:r\     Ilr.a1ihliil  intijforaliBK.  uDu(uall)  adapted  to  a  ■■■«  and 

•.iiii[ilr  M.it^.l  door  hie. 

Wnrk*  rretianiion  tat  Celleve  or  Butbiea*  Life;  reecst  frad- 
TT  w  IV.  ^^^^  t»eKe  teadint;  colle«e«.  F.arh  lx»y  itudird 
l'h»<.UAll>  aiil  iiirntilly  lo  incteate  in.lUidual  eflii-lrncjr.  Small 
;la-t%«%,  n  tratlter  fui  e»ery  4li  boyv 

A  t  hl<>t  ii'c-  'T""  Keldt  «lih  e«i.elleiii  t^llltlrt  tot  all  sporta, 
^  t  uo,i„  »ui«r.i»iun:  hiklog.  »ooth  liie. 

y,  u  jrr  $»rifr.i  !■>  <i>irf  itt /cr y^ttritl/, 

AUVAN    E.  DUERR.  Headmaster 


VI  r  School  of  Business 

1  V  .  Kor  nearly  alxty  y.ur-  ih.'  Irad- 
!  P  ^  er.  Ttturo  training  in  rtrry  boal- 
ne«M  purault.    Actual  pnaetlee 
In  r'-'iialrrd  dtitiea.  Areoantlnr. 
liankinir.  t'lvtl  Servtoe.  Ke<-rrtart»l 
ajid  Tiachem'  cotirtea.     Both  acsoa. 
]laslraln<-d  nior<>  than  flfty  thotiaand  of 
Am<'rlra>  "iii-r^evaful  men.  Ttiirn  all  thr  Jfai 
nl'  T  nnv  w  n  k-<1ay.    Cataloc  '>n  reoorat. 
.  GAINK.S.  Box  Ml.  Poughkrrpsk.  M.  T. 


New  %orc.  G.inlcn  City,  Lone  Island. 

Ca     D  l»_    C-L.»..f    llMlthfuIlT  located  In  »«utlfti)  Gardeti  CUT. 

Ot*    f^aUl  S   OCDOOl    I..  1  ,  III  niiln  frum  Ne»  V«rk  liuiUliaKa 

iom«,'lrtcly  e-jiilppel.  i :i  in.isiuin.  iwimnilDg  pool,  fine  athletic  beld».  fie^ 
parn  (or  any  cmIIc^'f  .ir  »M<-tiiitn.  v  h-wl,  Cnmpeleol  maalei  at  the  head  e4 
ea.  h  ilr|<aiiinrnt  A  I.'»er  »(:(i."i|  f  •»  vnunijef  l»>y»-  Foe  lafntmatlaa  aa<t 
C'aLtluk;  Jddrrks  Walihk  K.  MakmI.  fleadmaster.  171  Ste-wart  Are. 

\fw  YimK,  Iihuta.  Mux  !oi. 

Cascadilla  School  for  Boys 

Ai<iTni;Sih  I  for  I  oit.rll     Ahir  fa  ulty  of  uiedallao.    EitcnaiTe Dp-«D-iiMt 

r.)i.i|  nif nt     .\:iilrti,    lirld.    KrLrraliun   bnUdiDK    and   UmiI   houw.  Aym- 
iiAkiiirn,  tuwin^  ■"hrlS.    lrnTi%  J*7"!  to  <;rs.    Send  for  CataloKue. 
W.  K.  I  r.NKMoi  sBK,  A.  M..  IVIiuliial, 


New  Yobk,  Elmiriu 

Elmira  College 

M,,thrr  ..f  Arr,cii.  »«  c'.lleuet  f«f  women.    Chartered  iBjJ-  Slac 
i1<-^-ree,  an».  »-i»nce.  trirrt.ttiil,  aotUl  science,  home  eeooomks.  Buoic. 
SU'.ni:  reprr^enutue  (4  ulty.    »i-a' re  can>|'u»  "Ith  »li^  buUdtaja-  Tkiw« 
1  Id. Iioaal  tr.iil  ltnk:«  under  i.on>truclk>o. 


AddreU  1  M«  KBblSTKAlU 


Nkw  YiiHk.  0»iniaK-ao-Hud»oii. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

>oo  ft.  t-lcv;ilitin.  lomni.indini!  a  40-milc  view  of  the  Hudaon,  30 
mil"--,  (rorn  New  Vnrk  ( "imiplete  equipment.  All  spelts.  Calks' 
liTcpar.il.iry    (  lur.itler  relercnccs  rcejuircd.  Catalogue 00  rcQuesU 


Nrw  York.  Pcekskill-on-lhe-HutlBoo. 

Peckj:kill  Military  Academy 

fMth  year.  College  Piepar»tory  and  B 
Courses.    Separate  Junior  School  (a<cs 
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THE  RAYMOND 
RIORDON  SCHOOL 

Among  the  Hills  of  New  York. 

The  School  enrolls — as  a  maximum  number 
— fifty  boys. 

Has  a  faculty  of  six  men. 

Owns  and  operates  its  own  farm  and  forest 
estate  of  270  acres. 

Studies  and  develops  the  individual  and 
enters  none  but  healthy  boys  of  good  heritaRe. 

Believes  strongly  in  the  Three  R's,  yet  is 
willing  ruthlessly  to  depart  from  all  that  prece- 
dent has  prescribed  as  necessary  for  formaJ  edu- 
cation, if,  on  investigation  it  finds  a  better  way 
for  specific  cases. 

Patterns  after  no  s^'stem  here  or  abroad,  but 
applies  its  own  principles  developed  in  .-Vmcrica 
during  the  past  twenty  years  with  American  boys. 

The  goat  is  American  citizenship. 

A  good  citizen  must  have  a  capacity  for  use- 
fulness beyond  wage  earning. 

He  must  know  how  to  do,  through  training, 
and  be  ever  ready  to  execute,  through  appreci- 
ation. The  widest  range  for  physical  and  men- 
tal expression  is  jx>ssible  here.  The  only  way 
to  know  the  real  is  to  experience  it. 

Compltie  Booklet  of  Dtlaib  Sent  on  Request 

Highland,  Ulster  County,  New  York 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Harcum  School 


FOR  GIRLS 


Brjn  Mawr,  Pa. 


t»r  filrlt  wullaf  mlUf*  yr*p*rall*B  •  tboruuKb  cmnc  Is 
offered. 

r*r  KM»  (vlaf  t*  rail***  th«  »ih(K>l  oBen  <p«cUI  opportuailie* 
to  (Minue  tludio  tuilcti  ii>  their  u«t«aad  nc^i. 
r«r  lilrli  *9*Mmt  t*  •yetlallHi  la  ■■>!(  mr  Art.  wllk  lltvralar*  aa4 
mm4t  ra  Ua^a***,  there  are  welt  known  artUls  from  New  York  and 
PhUatleljihU  at  InMriictort  for  Viatut.  Singing,  Violin,  VioluDcelto, 
llari>.  Chamber  Muilc,  Paiolini;  and  Drawing, 

Full  adtranUice  i»  taken,  under  careful  niperriaion,  of  Ov>era. 
Philadelpliia  Orchntra:  lloitnn  Sjrniphonjr  Concrrti,  Theatre,  Art 
tihiUta  and  other  educatiunai  o)i|x>rtuntt»c«  of  Philadelphia. 

In  Brjm  Mavr.  the  beautiful  college  town,  lo  mUei  from  Phila>lel- 
t'hla.    Stone  building,  nionv  room*,  home  life,  Ur]{e  Krouadi, 
oockcy,  Icnnb.  baalcet  ball,  riding.  Catalog. 
Mr*.  F;4ltll  Hateker  nareaa,  B.  L.  (PapH  af  L»Mli*llilif 
■lead  arUie  M«h<Ml  Brya,  Ifawr,  Pa. 


1'r.N-NSYl.vAJfu.  Mcrccrsburg. 

Mercersburc;  Academy  offers  a  thorough  lAyocai,  mcmai 

and  moral  training  lot  (.■•llciie  or  bu»lne«.  V'nder  Chri\tian  niaxten  from  the 
great  univenitlet.  I^o^ated  In  the  ruiiilierland  V'atlvy,  une  of  the  moit  (lictur- 
rv|u«  vpatt  of  America.  New  gvmna\lurii.  h(|uj|iment  tiiodern.  Write  lor 
catalog.    Addrew  Box  ivO.  WiLI.IAM  MANN  IKVINB.  LL.  U.,  Ileadmaiter. 

PtKHSYXVAKiA,  Factoryville.    Box  D. 

Keystone  Academy  Country  bnardinK  school  for  boys. 
Beautifully  located  amonR  hills  of  nortbcrn  Penruylvania.  T'rrnarcl 
(or  all  colleges  and  business,  lo-acre  camtni's:  all  athlrtirs,  Kutes 
tSiO  «  year.     Catalogrue  on  refjuest.     B.  F.  Thomas,  A-M.  I'rin. 

Pennsvlvakia,  Bellefonte. 

Bellefonte  Academv  Mountains.- 

XXlieiOniC  ACaocmy  ,,,ih  y^r.  For  too  young  men, 
i^;  and  upwards.  Individual  attention.  4  buildinin.  Hunting, 
Fishing.  Swimming  pool.  Kymnasium.  .\o  hazing.  For  catalogue 
addicw  James  \V.  HuGUt.>>,  A.M.,  Ueadnujtter. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MIUTARY  COLLEGE 


Trains  Men 

to  Command 


Wm«  Paial 

\  /        Crack  Cavalry,  Artillery  and 

\/^  Infantry.   Unitixl  Suies  Army 

oflTiccr  detailed.  Best  equip- 
^Kf  ment.  All  athletics.  Degrees 
^^^^H  in  Arta,  Science,  Chemistry. 
^^HQ^H^  Civil  Enipneering.  Economics 
1^^^^^^  and  Finance.  Superior  8choLa»- 
^^^^^H  tic,  physical  and  moral  training 
i^l^l^H  to  develop  cupoior  men. 

CoL  CKarlea  E.  Hyatt,  Conunan 

Box  511,  Cbaster.  Pa.       The  BXST  l»- 1  1m  g»*d 


Savaratt 

Praaaratarr 
ScUaliar 


St  Luke's  School 

ttHHtU  fttrtMH  tittirtt*  itndlktir  .<*iu."— Biihop  Whitaker 

Sitaatioot  Healthful,  naturally  beautiful,  and  free  from  all 
undesirable  influeitce&.  New  buildings,  jo  acres  on  the 
Radnor  Hills. 

Six*:  Limited  in  number  of  boys  in  order  that  special  atten- 
tion may  be  given  to  each  boy's  health,  morals,  scholarship 
ami  comfort;  vet  large  enough  fur  the  broadening  influence  of 
fellowship  with  bo>'8  from  many  States, 

Melhoda:  The  refinement  of  the  home-life  aitd  the  careful 
individual  instruction  by  experienced  teachers  produce  scholar- 
ship and  culture. 

Atklatica}   Closely  supervised  by  specialists.    Large  athletic 
field,  tennis  courts,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
For  detailed  information  and  illustrated  catalogue  address: 

Charlaa  Henry  Stroat.  A.M.,  Heailmaater,  Wayne,  Pa. 
(14  k1I»>  rnai  rkllB4«l|Ala  «■  th.  Mala  Uae,  Praaijltaala  IL  K. ) 


ISKIMINETAS 

SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
FOR  BOYS 

Complete  college  preparator>'  course; 
special  course  in  agriculture.  Endorsed 
by  every  American  university.  DcliKht- 
fully   located   in   the   foothills   of  the 
.MleKhanies.     Modern    buildings  and 

ctjuipmrnt.    Athli-iics.    Nothing  is  left  undone  to 
promote  tht  student's  health,  comfort,  education 
tnA  muials.  Claim  limited,  affurdinK  inilividual 
irislructtun.    Faculty  especially  qualilied.  29th 
year  u;>«ni  Sept.  ly.    Write  for  catalogue. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 
Dep't.  13  Saltaburg.  Pa. 


INDIANA 


Indiana,  Culver  (on  Lake  Maxinkuckee). 

Culver  Military  Academy 

The  U.  S.  War  Dept.  Inspector  reported  lost  year:  "Culver  is  about 
as  near  perfection  as  such  an  Institution  can  be."  The  catalog 
sbows  wby.   Address  The  PaEStOEMT. 


OHIO 


Ohio,  College  Hill  (near  Cindnnati),  Box  to. 

Ohio  Military  Institute 

High,  beautiful  location.  Military  drill  suljurdinate  to  academic 
work.  Lower  school  for  younger  boys.  Certificates  a<lmit  lo 
colleges.   Athletics.  A.  M.  Hkn.shaw,  Superintendent. 
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Staunton  Military  Academy 

An  lde»l  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

_j  Biyys  jtom  4s  SltXlfi  last  ifssion,  Lartetl 
Prhate  AdjJrmy  in   Ikr  East. 
Boyi  from  10  to       yrart  old  preparrd 
for  the  Vnixxnities.  GmtrnmaU  A<ild- 
rmics  or  Buiinfts. 

t.fioo  feci  almvc  s«a-lcvcl;  pure,  dry. 
Uracinjc  mouDtain  #ir  of  the  famous 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Pure  mineral 
"•prin?  watet«.  Military  training  d«- 
'  clop*  obedience,  health  and  manly 
irriapre.  Fine,  ihady  lawns,  gym- 
n.iiium,  swimminif  pool  and  athletic 
nark.  Daily  drilU.  Boy»  from  homes 
>l  refincmcnl  only  desired,  retsonal. 
'lividual  instruction  hy  our  lalarialm- 
iem.  Acaa«air  fifly-tii  nm  oU.  New 
»:co,ooo  liarracks.  full  equipment,  absolutely  fireproof. 
Charges.  $.?8a.  Handsome  catalofrue  free.  Address 
Colonel  WM.  G.  KABLE.  Ph.  D..  Principal,  SUntoa.  Va. 


\  ii((.tNiA,  koarKikc 

Vifgiiiiz  Collegfe  for  Women 

In  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  famed  for  health  and  beauty.  Elective, 
Preparatory  and' full  Junior  CollcKe  courses.  Music.  .Art,  Expres- 
»ioo.   Domestic  Science.    For  caialoguc  apply  to  llie  President. 

VncnnA,  Holliiu,  Boxjit. 
Hollies  GjUece  ^"^^  volng  women 

.      „  V-UUCJfC   Foun.t«lia4!i.  ColIcK*  Course  (four  rear«);  Col. 

Ifk'f  Prcpiralorjr  (two  yrant;  Mi  «i.  .  Art.  Iiaiin-itlc  Science,  etc.  On  an  e«Ule 
of  -ro  »<-rei  in  Valtejr  of  Virginia.  7  lull**  norlh  irl  KmnoVr.  Brkk  build. 
lnir»  cquipfied  for  40  oBic«T»  wirl  leachrrt  »nd  150  itudrnti.  CatatoKue- 

Miss  .Matty  U.  Ciickb.  Pre*. 


CALIFORNIA 


HARVARD  SCHOOL 

(MILITARY) 

In  Sunny  Southern  California.  Fits  for 
collcRc  or  business.  Accredited  to  West 
Point.  E^istern  and  Western  Uiuveniitirs. 
Devcloi»  boy»  Ph>'*ically,  Mentally  and 
Morally.  Fir»e  buildings — Fourtet-n  Mas- 
ters—C'bemical  Lalwratonca  —  Manual 
Training  Shops — Ten-acre  Campus — • 
Cement  Tennis  Courts — Quarter  Mile  Track 
— Two  Gymnasiums— Detailed  U.  S.  Army 
Ofbccr— Indoor  Ritle  Range— M  il  i  tary 
Band— Annual  Encampment,  Write  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  "W" 

R.  B.  GOODEN.  A.  M..  B.  D. 

Head  Maater 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


The  flarrard 
Paim 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Holderness  School  fl 


•FOR  BOYS 


Fiv*  iKiilillni;?.  Twrnty  acres.  Freiiam  fnr  Cn\\'gr%  and  TclIi- 
nl  .il  Sthoi.ls.  R.inL*  »lth  the  lii;:lic»t  i.'r.«lr  vhrwi),  in  Ne* 
1  M^'land,  1  rt  the  ti  llion  l»  mo-lfraie  Inrtit irlual  Influrntrs  iml 
lu^iriiilicQ.  .MoUcm  cytnna^t  im.  Athlctu  (leM.  runnini;  trifle. 
Skafinvr     AH  v^inirr  *[rfirt«-    T7»h  \#'.ir 

nv.\.  MUCIN  U  KHNTKIt,  I.  II.  II.,  Krcior 


RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY 


For  B«yB.  Bedford.  Va.  ~ 

OSm  nrampt  an<i  thormiifh  prcpanirion  tir  collcvv.  tdentttc  1  

or  h,iilne»»  life.    TTw  hl<r»l  eodnirT>,»nt  of  the  RanikJBli-Macaa 
S..tem.  uf  whkh  tbli  %chtyA  W  a  l.canch.  permits  of  imiicStl^  V— 
f '  J  ■  V\\  fven  ill  chifge*  far  the  schaol  ytar.    N  - 
K»ndnI.,h.i4ar<>B  boy*  luc ceed— jM,  mduaica      thia  m 
mnredfull  colletf*  <lht"e»  or  entemi  profmioni  hi  t!  -  , 
>e»r».   For  c*taloi;iie  M). I  further  InformaJloa.  addrew 


VlRCttOA.  Stauntoo. 

Stfiart  Half  Virginia  Female  Instituic     Founded  i&i- 

niocesan  Sth.»I  for  Glrli  in  Virginia  Mt«.  Gc^se^i. 
»n.l  tolle,;e  Prer«rati>ry  Courses.  Piano,  Violin.  Voral.  Art  and  EzpeCsK  4 

OjrmDauilcs  and    bei<i  cp^n 

JANM  CiiLSTON  Howard.  A.  B.  (Brya  Ma»r).  Prwdp*:. 


<i«-I-t.  New  e<iul|>nirnt  In.  lulling  pUnot. 
under  Uaioed  IXrrttur.  CaulnsfMe 


VmciNiA,  Sweet  Briar. 

Sweet  Briar  CoIIecfe  Forwo^™.  4ye«,eou,«ia.d,toA.m 

dr^ree.    Slroo^  Mn^I.  »r.d  An  THH  A(ADK  MY  otters  prrfJnt»» 

and  Kenml  cr.ur>e<.  Miidem  ciui^nml.  iap.\city  for  >>.  sludmtx  on  rslasr 
of  -jooo  acres  in  Piedmont  sectioB.  Main  Linr,  Southern  Kallroad. 

For  cataluir  and  >ie»s  atifjty  to  tl>e  SKCsrT.Mi% 


KENTUCKY 


Kovi  at  K.  M.  f  are  not  only  rhorourhlv  and  efficiently  prepared 
fr»r  lollrRr,  hut  thrv  receive  extra  tratnme  and  initnjctiont  that 
hi  fhrm  rsprcially  well  fnr  life.  The  two  hornet,  in  Kentocky 
and  Florida,  ofTrr  a  varirrv  of  climate  and  a  rhanic  fur  oot- 
d  v.r  v-.rt»  a')  sear  r  und.  The  n|>d]iinmt  W  ma(iilli<.rni.  iocludtoc 
nr«  lal«irati'rir«.  Inilldini^.  machine  and  woodworVlliK  ihufja.  "Uo^w 
^l  hwl"  I.)  Ihir  War  1>ri,t,    1  emit  fy».  Addrni 

The  Headmaator.  K.  M.  I..  Lyndon,  Ky. 


MAINE 


Maixe,  Farmington 

The  Abbott  School  for  Boys 

An  cscept>on:illy  oell  e'|iii(>|>ed  ^niall  school.  Every  racaaey  filled  the  r*si 
1  vcars.  CoHcne  Certificate  Pri>llri;e.  Ruilnes*  Course.  Summer  Tiitonnj 
Schovl.  I5lh  year  c>|>ras  be(>t.  77.  terms  )aoo. 

CauRca  O.  CHtmCH.  M.  A..  Headmastv. 

Maine,  Hebron 

Hebron  Academy      ,„rs  <,  MUkg*. 

STfKTF.VANT  IIOMK— One  of  0»e  most  beautiful  resldeacet  fcr  pirls  Is 
New  Fntfland.  ATWOOO  IIA1.I._A  mndem  home  f  .r  boys.  BTMUntter 
air.  Whi'lesome  fod  Pure  sprini;  water.  ro31eife  prefiaratory.  C»mer^ 
course*.  DoiiicHlc  chemistry.  A<lilress  Wm  F..  SARGRST.  I.ltt.  D  .  Princij^. 

SELL  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

We  will  pay  you  well  for  all  you  have— ever>'  spare  hour  can 
coin  money— by  securing;  new  subscribers  to  The  World's  Work. 
Country  Life  in  America,  and  The  Garden  Magazine.  Write  to 
Circulation  Dept. 

Dotibloday.  Paso  Sl  Company,  Gardao  City.  New  Yoril 


In  writifiK  to  schools  please  mention  The  World's  Work 
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|^l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|t]l[lltfl|l|l|l|l|lll|i|^ 


THE  TOME  SCHOOL 

Its  Endowment  niakes  ()ossible: 
Faculty  of  onivcrsity  men  who  ara  BpecUHsts  in  their  departments. 
^An  enrollment  limited  to  bojn  of  high  character.  School  baUdingaand  groands  representing 

an  expenditure  of  $1^00,000. 

^Gymnasium,  Athletic  Fields,  Golf  Links,  Qoarter-MUe  Track,  Batting  Cage,  Tennis  Couru. 

Fully  equipped  JJomr  ScAoo/  for  Little  Boy. 
Blaboratcly  illustrated  book  on  request.    Tuition  $700.    Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Ph.  D.,  Port  Oepoait,  kid. 


Illllllllilll 


lllllll 


Maxtuhid,  Poolesville 

Brtarley  Hall  Military  Academy 

r<itjlf>mrn..   , 

AJtim*:  SuprrtnleD<l*i>:. 


A  Khool  wlkrre  your  hojr  •til  he  I.OVt-.O  u  ai  uught.  Thirty  three 
tnUes  frmnWuhinKton.  Able  £u;ulty  S^lrndkdoiulpmenl.  UeaulKul  Imk' 
tioa.    R»m:  )3su.    CaUloKuc  and  view-book. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


For  Ycmng  Women   Waahinrton,  D.  C.  (Suburbs) 

A  Junior  cnllce  »)lh  inrioratory  <lr|4rMnrnt  »n<l  t»'"i  yr»M  of  col- 
lesiate  work.  All  the  »ttr*rtive  fr»t\irrt  of  ihe  Urirf  and  ihe  «rii*II 
fcnool.  Prrparet  >ouii;;  womrn  lur  utrful  liirt.  I- ull  rouroe  in  Il^'nie 
I-xonumio  without  e »tr*  chark'C.  Mu%Il.  I'aintin^'.  riccutlon.  l  l.jri. 
culture.  Am  and  f  nftt.  Secretarial  tcanihCT.  I.ltrarv  inrth<Kl<. 
Jlu^lne^  Law.  XI'Mlem  jcymiiAMiini.  In<ioor  and  u[->eti-aix  5|)orT>. 
noulim;.  hwiailiiinK.  Kiilini;. 

•    RECiyntAI.  Naliaaal  tark  SeaiaarT.  Bes  IM.  Faroi  Cka.  M.  ■ 


Nkw  IlAJfrsaixp.,  Pctcrl)oro. 

Sarfifent  Camps  for  Girls  ''"'p.^K^n..^*'"'"''^- 

r»o  cuuinct  canip« — Set>ion.  14 '.>4.  Junior*.  «-n  l  iiir'.i  i<lanl  anij 
-quip-rmtln  America.  All  beld  and  water  t|K>rr\.  Safcly  and  health  uur 
tt«t  cunaidcrstioa. 

THK  SBCKITTAIIV,  b  iiverell  St.,  Cafitl>rid«;e.  Masv 


Educate  Your 
Child  in  Your 
Own  Home 


1 


T^HE  mother  is  the  natural  trachrr 
of  ht:r  children.  She  knows  their 
peculiarities,  their  tempera- 
mrnts.  their  weaknesses,  but  un- 
trainetl  as  a  tiacher.  the  time  comes 
when  she  firels  her  inability  alone  10 

Pnxced  further  wilh  ihcir  education, 
ossibly  not  within  n^ach  of  a  really 
efficient  school,  she  ^l^luctanUy  gives  them  up  to  be  taught 
with  other  children. 

Now,  there  has  grown  up  in  the  Citv  o(  Baltimore,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  great  private  day  school  a  Home  Inslruciion 
Deiwrtment.  the  high  object  and  purpose  of  which  is  the  edu- 
cation of  children  from  four  to  twelve  years  of  age,  entirely  in 
their  own  homes  and  yet  according  to  tne  best  modem  methods 
and  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  educational  experts, 
who  arc  specialists  in  elementary  education. 

The  school  was  established  in  1897,  and  now  has  pupils  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  and  22  foreign  countries. 

One  mother  writes:  "The  system  seems  to  mt  almost  magi- 
cal in  ita  results."  An- 
other  previously  i>cr- 
pliacd  by  educational 
problems,  voices  her 
relief  in  these  words: 
"A  real  Godjicnd." 

A  booklet  outlining  the 
plan  and  courses  of 
instriiction  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

Kiinm    Calvert  S<WI. 
lac.  V.  M.  Hiirer.  A.  B. 
(Harrar4).  HniiBaattr, 
12WCkaMSlrM(. 
BsltiBorc,  Md. 
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INVESTMENTS 

This  Is  a  deiiurtuieni  in  which  we  publish  announcemcats  of 
bunkers.  W<>  invesiiKatt*  thnse  who  wish  to  use  our  paces.  ain<l 
the  advortlsomorus  art*  supervised  before  acceptance.  We  mak^ 
every  eflort  tu  accept  only  the  oSerlnss  of  safe  securities  aiid 
the  announcc-titHnt.s  of  responsible  and  reliable  banklns  firms. 

The  Readers'  Service  Bureau  of  the  WORLD'S  WORK 
offers  lt.-%  .service  without  charge  to  all  readers  who  desire 
Inriirinaiicn  in  regard  to  investments  or  on  any  financial 
subject.    Inquiries  about  insurance  will  also  be  answered. 

Aiiitm  RMdvn'  Smict.  TW  W»rU'i  Wark.  11  W.  iZmi  St,  N«w  Terk  Oiy 

INSURANCE 


« 


579. — District  of  Columbia.  Q.  I  have  re- 
cently made  some  mortgage  investments  and  have 
remaining  some  surplus  funds  with  which  I  am  thinking 
of  buying  stocks.  Would  you  advise  the  purchase  of 
issues  like  Missouri  Pacific;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas; 
Chicago,  Kock  Island  Ac  Pacific;  and  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  now.  or  after  the  companies  are  reorganized' 
Do  you  consider  the  steel  stocks  better  investments 
than  the  railroad  stocks? 

I  would  like  to  put  the  money  I  now  have  available 
where  it  would  make  a  better  return  than  ordinary 
interest,  if  I  can  do  so  with  safety.  I  hear  and  read  of 
wonderful  profits  being  made  in  stocks,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it  myself. 

/f.  We  are  not  altogether  sure  that  you  are  acting 
wisely  in  considering  stocks  at  all.  This  class  of  securi- 
ties presents  a  very  sharp  contrast  in  in\  estment  meritt«» 
the  class  of  securities  in  which  you  have  been  investing 
your  funds.  In  even  the  best  of  (he  established  dividend 
paying  stocks,  there  are  certain  inherent  elements  of 
speculation  which  call  for  more  or  less  cUxc  attention 
being  given  to  them  all  of  the  time.  People  who  make 
money  in  stocks— and  they  are  far  less  numerous  than 
b  popularly  supposed — are  those,  who,  not  only  have 
the  time  and  knowledge  necessary  to  keep  in  touch  with 
developments  in  the  affairs  of  I  he  corporations  whose 
shares  they  hold,  and  with  conditions  in  the  general 
market,  but  who  also  have  a  sufficient  reserve  of  re- 
sources to  protect  themselves  in  the  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies that  are  continually  being  met  with  in  the 
market-place  for  securities. 

tspecidlly  in  connection  with  such  stocks  as  Missouri 
Pacific,  .M.  K.  (St  T.;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  «5t  Pacific 
and  Si.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  element  of  specula- 
tion looms  large.  Satisfactory  progress  is  reported  in 
the  working  out  the  reorganization  plans  of  the  vari- 
ous roads,  and  from  present  indications,  the  financial 
readjustment  in  each  case  seems  likely  to  be  sufficiently 
drastic  to  put  the  properties  on  their  feet  eventually. 
Cash  assessments  have  been  definitely  determined  upon 
in  the  case  of  the  .Missouri  Pacific  and  in  the  case  of 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  stocks.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  the  Rock  Island  and  .M.  K.  Sc  T.  stock  will 
also  be  assessed.  If  one  were  to  buy  these  shares  at 
the  present  low  quotations  and  pay  the  assessments 
with  a  view  to  holding  indefinitely  for  returns,  it  is 
possible  that  one  might  make  money  in  the  transaction 
sometime.  But  as  we  have  already  suggested,  such 
transactions  are  for  those  who  have  plenty  of  resources 
and  who,  of  course,  are  not  dependent  in  any  way  upon 
the  money  involved. 

As  between  the  standard  dividend  paying  railroad 
stocks  and  the  standard  industrial  issues  we  consider 
the  former  better  investments  as  a  class. 


580.  — -New  York.  Q.  Do  you  consider  it  safe  to 
invest  in  any  of  the  internal  war  loan  bonds  that  are 
now  being  oflfered  in  this  country  at  what  appear  to  be 
ridiculously  low  prices"' 

.4.  We  believe  there  are  substantial  elements  of  risk 
in  the  internal  war  loans  of  every  one  of  the  belligerent 
nations,  in  this  respect  we  make  no  discrimination. 
While  we  are  not  prepared  as  yet  to  subscribe  to  the 
opinion,  frequently  expressed,  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  general  repudiation  of  debt  among  these  nations, 
the  financial  burdens  of  the  war  are  piling  up  so  rapidly 
upon  (he  various  nations  involved  that  we  are  unable 
to  foresee  the  means  by  which  the  score  is  going  to  be 
paid.  In  the  circumstances  we  do  not  believe  this  class 
of  security  can  be  recommended  for  investment  pur- 
poses. There  is.  as  you  doubtless  know  an  essential 
difference  between  the  internal  war  loans  and  the  ex- 
ternal loans  that  have  been  placed  in  this  country, 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

581.  — Fmpike  Q.  Here  is  a  rough  plan  I  have  in 
mind  for  the  investment  of  a  few  thousand  dollars 
which  have  recently  become  available: 

To  leave  I500  in  the  savings  bank;  put  $1,000  in  such 
railroad  stocks  as  Pennsylvania,  and  .\tchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe;  put  $500  in  Wabash  Preferred  A  slock 
— the  latter  for  a  long  pull;  put  the  remainder  into 
good  bonds. 

I  heonly  investment  I  would  want  to  take  much  of  a 
chance  on  would  be  the  I500  in  Wabash  Preferred  A. 
Possibly  it  might  bea  good  idea  tokeepalargeramount  in 
thesavings  bank  until  stocksand  bonds  werea  better  buy. 

Do  you  think  it  possible  for  me  to  handle  my  funds 
satisfactorily  in  this  manner  to  net  6  per  cent?  Kindly 
let  me  know  what  you  think  of  my  plan. 

/f.  We  are  not  disposed  to  criticise  the  arrangement 
you  suggest  in  any  essential  particular — not  even  in 
respect  to  your  idea  of  putting  a  small  amount  into 
Wabash  Preferred  A  stock  as  a  speculation  "  for  a  long 
pull"  as  you  say.  From  this  point  of  view  we  regard 
the  stock  in  question  as  having  considerable  promise. 
For  the  more  conservative  part  of  your  stock  invest- 
ment we  think,  moreover,  that  you  are  wise  in  giving 
preference  to  the  railroad  issues  over  the  industrials. 

One  slight  change  might  be  suggested  in  view  of  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  there  are  still  a  number  of  uncer- 
tainties in  the  market  for  bonds  of  the  long  term  variety. 
The  change  we  have  in  mind  would  conlemplate  the 
employment  of  short  term  bondsand  notes,  to  takeupthe 
amount  you  plan  to  put  in  thesavingsbank,  except  t  he I500 
which  should  undoubtedly  be  left  on  deposit  as  an  addi' 
tional  guard  against  emergencies.  We  suggest  this  change 
because  it  would  afford  you  the  opportunity  to  keep  your 
average  yield  of  income  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate. 
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$100 

$500 
$1000 


BONDS 


YIELDING  ABOUT 


4^^%  to  6% 


In  these  times  of  great  prosperity  men  without 
number  are  placing  at  least  a  part  of  their 
earnings  in  conservative  investment  bonds. 
If  you  have  funds  available  for  investment, 
and  would  like  to  obtain  general  information 
regarding  bonds  —  coupon  bonds,  registered 
bonds,  brief  definitions  of  various  types  of 
bonds,  sinking  funds,  redemption  of  bonds, 
etc. — our  special  booklet  on  this  subject  should 
prove  of  much  interest  and  value.  Included 
in  the  booklet  are  brief  descriptions  of  more 
than  55  issues  of  conservative  investment  bonds, 
all  of  which  are  issued  in  $i  ,ooo  denominations, 
and  some  in  $500  and  $100  denominations. 


Write  for  Booklet  772,  "Conwrvative  Investment  Bonds" 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co, 

laTealment  SscuritiM 

25  BtomI  Stmt,  New  York 
74-78  Chaprf  SlM^  Aftur 
BoMoB        208  So^  U 
Nam  York  mmd  Chkmam  Jtocft 
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The  Readcn'  Service  givef  information  about  insurance 
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INCOME  TAX 

PROPOSED  CHANQE3  . 

Outlined  for  the  information  and  convenience  of  busy  people 
who  are  subject  to  tax. . 
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The  chart  reproduced  above  indicates  the  simple  method 
employed  in  showing  the  rate  and  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied 
unaer  the  proposed  law  as  compared  with  the  rate  now  in  force. 

Srnd  for  a  copy  of  tkts  fiampUfI  F'4I 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK  DETROIT  PHILAOELPHU 

BOSTON  BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS 

HALSF.Y.  STUART  &  CO..  CHICAGO   

CLEVELAND  . .  , . ,  .>.  .-.,> .,, ./  ,v.  ii :         -  t ...  SAN  FRANCISOO 

Dealers  in  Government.  Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Uomk 


Preparedness 

lor  old  age  is  a  guaranteed  in- 
come, California  Street  Improve- 
ment bonds  pay  j%,  are  an  ab- 
solute first  lien  and  INCOME 
TAX  EXEMPT,  ask  for  our 
ofTerings,  also  Municipals  netting 
from  4^%  to  5%. 


Los  Angel«»  CalifornM 


PUBUC  UTILITY 

Preferreil  Stocks 
Yielding  5%  and  upwards 

and  enhaaeenent  possibilitie*  of 

Gommoii  Stocks 

OttitbmJ  in  oar 


WiIIiams.Troih&Colemm  « 


•O  WAIX  STRiXT 
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Ask  the  Readers'  Service  about  your  imretcmentt 
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An  Investor's 
Experience 

Recently  an  arekheet  came  to  one  of  our  offices  and  nuuU  a 
large ^rchase  of  honds  for  an  estate  of  which  he  was  executor. 
"I  Inow  that  your  House  investigates  rigidly  and  j^urchases 
only  safe  honds  for  your  offerings  to  the  ^uhlics  said  he.  "You 
may  rememher  that  several  years  ago  I  was  interested  in  the 

ortcthnrfd^  Sm1JUn9.  wanui  to  iM,uM  hamJlB. 

and  offertd  ^  foan  to.  you.  You  refitsod  h,  afur  montiga- 
tion,  on  ground  that  tko  loan  was  too  largo  to  he  safe — which 
I  must  admit  was  true.  Although  your  refuoal  interfered 
wttk  my  ^lans  at  that  time,  it  proved  to  me  tlu^t  you  fnomtam 
high  standards  of  safety.  That  is  why  I  eomo  to  you  nam 
when  I  want  to  invest  instead  of  harrow* 

Careful  investigation  is  tke  first  duty  of  tke  respon- 
sible and  reputable  investment  House,  and  is,  after  all, 
tke  ckiefest  safeguard  of  tke  investor.  Every  issue  of 
konds  offered  ky  us  kas  keen  tkorougkly  investigated 
in  all  Its  details,  and  purckased  witk  our  own  fundA* 
kef  ore  keing  offered  to  tke  inveatuig  puklic. 

Tliu  18  only  one  of  die  many  reasons  {or  die  reoorl 
o(  tills  House    34  years  witkout  loss  to  any  mvestor. 

We  now  offer,  for  tke  investment  of  your  funds,  tkor- 
ougkly  safeguarded  first  mortgage  serial  real  estate 
konds,  secured  ky  kigk  grade,  new  kuildings  and  land  m 
New YorkfCkicago^and  otker  large  cities^yielding  5  Vz%» 

TVntc  today  for  Circular  No.  1-634. 

S. W.Straus  &  Co. 


.  •  — IMCOBMAATCO 

Straus  building     i     i5o  broadwat 
CHICAGO  -L  NEW  YORK 
DETROIT-MINNEAPOUS 
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The  Readen'  Service  givet  infennatioo  about  iDvettmencs 
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6%  Investment 

Combining  the  Strong  Features  of 
Both  Real  Estate  and  hidustrial  Bonds 

1.  Secured  by  first  mortgage  upon  land  and  build- 
ings, located  in  five  important  cities  and  ample 
to  fully  safeguard  the  investment. 

2.  Obligation  of  old  established,  well-known  com- 
pany with  large  net  earnings  and  successful 
record  in  manufacturing  a  necessity. 

Acft  /or  Circular  No.  943L 

Peabod^Eoughtelmg  &Co. 

(EstabUslied  1865)  10  S.  La  Salle  SU  Ctaicago 


Bank  Building 
Bonds  to  net  6% 

S«ffMl  1918  to  1928,  DenominatJon  $800 

Security  is  a  modern  firt-pnK)f  buildinp  on 
land  owned  in  fee  located  in  a  thriving 
Southern  city  and  containing  banking 
n)om,  stores  and  offices. 

Four  Factors  of  Safety 

1.  TTic  physical  security  is  valued  at  more  than 
twice  the  amuunt  of  the  loan. 

£.  A  ttrmig  bank  has  a  perpetual  lease  subor- 
dinate  to  these  bonds  making  it  ncccssar>'  for 
the  Bank  to  protect  the  bonds  in  order  to 
preserve  its  equity. 

3.  The  bonds  are  the  direct  obligations  of  an  in- 
dividual of  large  meant  whose  financial  state- 
\w'M  iruliv  att  s  a  net  worth  of  neatly  half  a 

million  duliars. 

4.  The  payment  of  principal  and  interest  is  guar* 
antced  by  the  Mortnane  Securities  Company. 

WtUe  for  Jacriptict  circuiat  No.  138  A 

fbirtmiiiiim  h*»  hi  tii  iMfMhfceJ  ilwua  yn  with 
nvtmr  m  low  ta  •  cltent. 

oRTfiAGE  Securities  fo. 
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Facts  About  Farm  Mortgages 


An  authoritative  book — the  only  one  of  Us 
kind — describing  the  best  methods  of  the 
bankers  who  have  supplied  $3,500,000,000  bng 
term  credit  to  farmers  in  the  United  States 
and  proportionately  as  much  in  Canada. 


THE  FARM  MORTGAGE 
HANDBOOK 

By 

KINGMAN  NOTT  ROBINS 

A$»edatlon) 

Bound  in  Ooth,  Nmt,  $1.00 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  Ik  COMPANY 

Gudea  car  N«w  Ywk 


F.spcrially  intended  for  investors,  but  indispensable 
tu  everyone  necking  an  understanding  of  tne  ninl 
credits  "problem,"  and  a  dear  inteqnctatiaa  of  Uk 
Rural  Crediu  Bill,  recently  signed  by  noidait  WDaon. 
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The  Readers'  Service  gives  informauon  about  investments 
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Make  your  fortune 
after  you 


Many  men  during  a  lifetime  of 
hard  work  have  earned  and  accu- 
mulated a  fortune  which  after  their 
death  has  been  dissipated  through 
miBmanagement,  ignonuice  or  eat- 
travaganoe. 

You  can  guard  against  such  a  con- 
tingency and  make  your  fortune 
live  on  after  you  have  gone,  make 
it  perform  your  cherished  wishes, 
by  placing  it  m  trust  with  tfaa 
Bankers  .T^vst  Company. 

If  it  is  considered  advisable  to  keep 
the  estate  under  the  supervision  of 
a  friend  or  a  member  of  the  family, 
this  can  be  done  by  appointing  the 
BankM  Trust  Company  as  oo- 
ezBcutor  and  co-trustee  with  the 
friend  or  relative,  thus  relieving 
liim  of  most  of  the  burden  of  wock 
and  responsUiiliQr. 

A  fact  not  generally  understood  is 
that  the  highly  specialized  and 
competent  service  rendered  by  this 
Cotapaay  costs  no  more  than  the 
service  of  an  individual. 

The  officers  of  this  Company  will 
be  glad  to  correspond  with  you 
ffsgarding  any  trust  or  banking 
matters  yoo  may  have  in  mind.  * 


Bankers  Trust  Company 

16  WaU  Street  New  York  City 

Reaources  over  $250,000,000 
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How  to  invest  your  funds— atk  the  Readers'  Service 
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—  This  8  Page  Monthly 

containing  a  selected  list  of 
sound  Investments  yielding 

5'4  to  6^9b 

Free  on  reqaest  for  Booklet  W-200. 

^H£ickmore&[q 

III  BROADWAY  N.Y. 


THE  STREET   BOND  HOUSE 
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Tm  Free 


7% 


First  Lien 


BONDS 

ISSUED  BY 

Cities  of  California 

FOR  THE 

Improvement  of  Streets 

Firrt  lien  on  real  e«t«te  aucMcd  for  5  to 
10  lime*  the  bonds,  taking  precedence  over 
mortgAge*,  judgmentt,  and  all  private  Itent; 
Mtiperior  to  mortgages  a*  a  lien  and  a*  lo 
the  amount  of  real  e*tate  security;  iuued 
under  a  State  Act,  and  validity  approved 
by  belt  legal  authority. 

OSertd  in  amounit  c4  $100.  $500,  $1 ,000  and 
upwarcU.  Principal  pajrabie  Januanr,  1919  k> 
1925:  intcTcit  payaUe  Jaouary  and  July. 

Writm  for  Circular  W-9,  and  prieau 

Oakland  Street  ImproTement 
Bond  Co. 

Syaficate  Bnildini       Oaklaad,  Califoraia 
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THE  STREET  BOND  HOUSE 


We  have  prepared  a  booklet,  jusl  off  the 
press,  on  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Company,  in  which  the  transformation  ol 
this  property  through  electrification  and 
new  metallurgical  processes  is  for  the  first 
lime  fully  described. 

The  booklet  deals  thoroughly  with  the 
factors  that  have  put  Anaconda  on  a  new 
plane  and  shows  in  detail  their  bearing  on 
Anaconda's  future.  It  contains,  also,  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  Anaconda's 
financial  position  and  earning  power. 

It  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions. 

The  booklet  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on 
request. 

Tugeney^ei/erJr&Co. 

14  WaU  Street  New  York 


Investment  Counsel 
C.  M.  Keys 

35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


The  Rciiders'  Service  gives  information  about  insiiranrc 
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We  Invest  Our  Own  Money  in  Bonds 
.Before  We  OiferThem  toYou 

Before  we  invest  in  Municipal  Bonds  we 
have  a  corpi  of  expert*  in  our  Biqrins  De- 
partment investi^te  every  detail  of  the  trans- 
action. Whc-n  these  bonds  are  ofFcred  for 
investment  they  have  measured  up  to  our  high 
standard. 

Considering  tiie  safely  and  absdnte  de- 
pendability of  Municipal  Bonds  no  securities 
offer  a  better  yield.    Twenty-seven  years'  experience  has  demonstrated  this  to  us. 

We  offer  Municipal  Bonds  in  ^100,  ^SOO  and  |!1,000  amounts.  Send  today 
to  our  nearest  office  for  our  Free  Booklet  W  9,  "The  Premier  Investment." 

William  R.fbmpton  Tompany 


Mtmidpal  Bonds 

"Qpir^  ftiiWi  rii^ig  ii«tlt 
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Partial  Pajnimit 
Bulletins 

If  you\ave  purchased  or  contemplate  the 

purchase  of  securities  on  the  Partial  Payment 
Plan,  you  will  be  interested  in  a  series  of 
bulletins  which  we  are  issuing  on  the  uses  of 
this  form  of  investing  while  you  save. 

Capable  of  adaptation  to  the  widest  field  of 
service,  and  fitted  to  the  individual  require- 
ments of  ail  savers,  the  Partial  Payment  Plan, 
legitimately  used,  offers  the  means  of  attain- 
ing (he  particular  finaacial  |oal  which  is 
within  your  reach. 

There  are  abuses  as  well  as  uses  attached  CO 
the  Partial  Payment  Plan  when  put  fetward 
by  careless  or  irresponsible  brokers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  Partial  Payment 
idoi,  you  should  read  these  bullerins  as  uaucd. 


Stnd  Jot  Bulletin  No.  I 

,lohnMuir&(Q 

^    Speciaustsin  ^ 

Odd  Lots 

Members  New  York  Stock  F.Tchange 

MAIN  OFFICE,  6i  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


Business  This  Fall 

Most  successful  business 
men  anticipate  future  busi- 
aen  condmoos  and  profits. 
You  should  do  so,  too.  Our 

"  Outlook  for  September ' ' 
may  be  of  nelp  to  you.  Aaif, 
for  it 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  minors  or  luck.  Recognize  that 
all  action  Is  followed  by  equal  reac- 
tion. Work  with  a  definite  policy 

bated  on  fundamental  atatiraea. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  W-S  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

ExecuUv*  BldK.  Wcllealcy  Hills,  Ma 

L&rfrnt  Stttlit!c>.l  OritKnUstlon  of  Ui  Ch&ra^Ur 

111  Ihe  W.jrlJ 


Ask  the  Readers'  Service  about  your  investmenu 
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TALKS  TO  INVESTORS 


By  ibi  FINANCIAL  EDITOR  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

(consult  TH8  RIAMtS'  SBRViCB  ABOUT  VOUK  mVBSnMim) 


"MOTOR  STOCKS" 

What  fickle  things  are  the  motor  stocks. 

The  other  day,  the  newspapers  printed  the  announce- 
ment of  n  new  price  schedule  for  the  most  widely  known 
make  of  low  priced  cars,  the  name  of  which  it  is  un- 
iMdcssaiy  to  mention.  The  schedule  showed  some 
surprising  price  reductions  all  along  the  line,  made 
possible,'  of  course,  as  everybody  knows,  by  the  com- 
bination  of  the  low  capitalization  of  the  company  and 
its  scheme  uf  standardization  and  ellicient  distribution. 

Prices  for  the  motor  stocks  that  for  a  long  time  have 
be^n  the  centres  of  perhaps  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
stock  market  went  tumblmg.  The  shares  of  the  com- 
panies making  the  high  priced,  aristocratic  product  were 
afTected  almost  equally  with  those  of  the  companies 
whose  product  is  of  the  class  that  is  supposetl  tn  t  ompete 
more  closely  with  the  low-priced  product  in  question. 

Whether  the  conclusions  of  the  market-place,  as 
indicated  by  this  incident  are  fully  justified  or  not  by 
subsequent  events,  the  incident  itself  has  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  emphasizing  the  insi.ibility  of  the 
motor  shares,  taken  as  a  class.  We  refer,  of  course, 
to  shares  of  the  established  companies  and  not  to  the 
shares  of  the  multitude  of  coaccms  that  have  been 
springing  up  like  mushrooms  these  last  few  months, 
and  rushing  to  tempt  the  public  to  buy  their  stocks 
while  there  was  no  apparent  abatement  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  industry  itself.  By  their  stock  selling 
mettMd  most  of  these  mushroom  motor  companies, 
and  would-be  manufacturers  of  popular  priced  can 
condemn  themselves 

We  are  frequently  askeii  \^hclher  we  do  not  believe 
the  present  .luiomobile  prosperity  will  be  short  lived. 
Our  reply  has  been  that  we  believe  a  considerable  part 
of  it  to  be  treaceable  to  conditions  that  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  prove  permanent.  .Apropos  this 
whole  situation,  Garet  Garrett  writing  in  the  New 
York  Trihutif  a  few  weeks  frnm  ("lp\el.ind.  Ohio, 
one  o(  the  centres  of  the  automobile  industry,  makes  the 
follow  ing  interesting  bbservation. 

"Inatanccs  of  the  war's  effect  upon  particular  in- 
dustries are  amazing.  Its  effect  upon  the  automobile 
industry  was  esiHciallv  iheatricj!  One  well  known 
motor  company  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Then  it  got  its  first  war  truck  order,  and  now  its  sol- 
vency is  of  a  very  fancy  kind.  Another  motor  company 
capitalized  at  is.ooo.ooo,  which  in  its  best  prk>r  year 
had  earned  $t)fxi,txxi,  beg.in  td  show  profits  at  the  rate 
of  $8,000,000  a  year  \\hercu^v)n  \^ail  -Street  came 
and  seized  it  and  recapitalized  it  at  $16,000,000.  Such 
things  happening  suddenly  turned  people's  heads. 
Local  stocks  have  gone  up  from  nominal  prices  to  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  per  share,  and  this  is  not  called  specu- 
lation. There  are  the  profits  to  show.  It  is  luck  per- 
haps, but  nnt  ^peuil.i I  ii  in  What  would  vou  have 
piHiple  do  with  their  prolits;  Save  them.'  Well,  in 
fact,  a  great  deal  has  been  saved.  New  construction 
has  been  paid  for  out  of  profits.  That  is  saving.  Plants 
have  been  increased  to  new  dimensions,  debts  have 
been  paid  off  and  still  there  was  so  much  over  that  some 
of  it  had  to  be  spent. 

"The  growth  in  the  automobile  business  has  been 
simply  incredible.  Men  who  are  in  it  tell  you  they  dis- 
trust it.  They  cannot  believe  it  will  last.  Something 
imchpected  will  happen.   Each  one  for  himsdf  is 


going  to  make  his  while  it's  current,  and  he  is  resolved 
also  to  play  safe,  to  take  only  real  money,  and  be  pro- 
tected whatever  happens:  but  oniopof  Ihb  hetdb yoo 
of  having  motor  shares  that  hava  jonc  away  up.  He 
could  selT  out  at  a  large  proflt.  But  as  he  is  playing 
with  velvet  he  cannot  lose     The  rise  may  go  further 

".'\  rare  old  philosopher  sittmg  behind  one  of  those 
bank  windows  in  F  uclid  .\\  enue  says  he  has  seen  more 
rashness  and  folly  of  greed,  at  home  than  he  has  heard 
of  in  Wall  Street.  Speculation  this'  time  has  been  widdy 
distributed.  So  will  the  losses  be." 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AND TJIE  W  AR 
A  great  many  investon  have  been  concerned  about 
the  war's  effect  upon  the  status  of  the  life  insurance 

companies  in  which  they  are  policyholders.  The  follow- 
ing comment,  recently  made  by  the  State  Insurance  De- 
partment of  New  Y  ork,  w  ill  effectively  answer  the  many 
inottiries  we  have  latdy  been  receiving  ahmg  thu  line. 

'The  business  of  life  insurance  indicates  that,  not- 
withstanding the  present  deplorable  conditions  in 
Europe  and  the  apparent  general  unrest,  the  prosperity 
of  the  life  insurance  companies  reporting  to  the  New 
York  insurance  department  has  not  been  appreciably^ 
affected,  and  though  a  certain'  amount  of  uneasiness 
has  developed  from  time  to  time  among  the  policy- 
holders of  the  companies  doing  business  within  the 
belligerent  countries  of  Hurope,  and  occasionally  doubt 
has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  eltect  the 
war  woald  have  on  the  financial  ability  of  those  com- 
panies to  maintain  their  usual  high  degree  of  solvency, 
it  is  notable  that  the  death  losses  of  the  few  companies 
having  any  large  amount  of  insurance  in  force  on  the 
lives  of  persons  among  the  warring  nations  are  in  some 
cases  lets  than  in  pravious  years  notwithstanding  the 
larger  amount  of  insurance  in  force,  and  to  othen  show 
only  a  normal  increase.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
^H>licy holders  in  such  countries  are  above  the  military 
age:  that  is,  at  least,  above  the  age  for  activities  at 
posts  of  extreme  danger,  and  also  that  of  late  years  the 
European  business  has  not  been  exploited  to  the  same 
extent  as  formerly.  The  companies  doing  business 
in  Europe  are  in  most,  if  not  in  all  instances.  prolLVte^J 
by  special  conditions  in  the  contracts,  particularly  in 
those  written  in  recent  years.  It  would  seem  at  this 
time  that  there  need  be  no  fear  but  that  thcy  will  ia 
the  future  as  in  the  past  be  amply  able  to  protect  their 
assured  and  pay  in  full  all  just  claims  that  may  be 
brought  against  them." 

IHE  RE.MF.DY 

An  English  writer,  Mr.  Hartley  Withers, in  his  new  est 
book  "International  Rnance"  prescribes  the  following 

preventive  for  the  spread  of  doubtful  security  selling 

"If  the  public  would  learn  the  A  B  C  of  investment 
and  alsolearn  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  bet  ween 
investment  and  speculation,  that  thc^  will  not  blend 
easily,  but  are  likely  tospoil  oneanotherif  one  tries  to  mix 
them.  Then  thewhole  business  of  loan  issuingand  com- 
pany promotion  would  be  on  a  sounder  basis.  .  .  . 
But  as  long  as  the  fool  miiliitLhIe  ih.u  choose  by  show  give 
more  attention  to  thesizeof  an  advertisement  than  tothe 
merits  of  the  security  that  is  offered,  the  profits  of  those 
who  cater  for  its  wnknesses  will  wax  fat." 
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By  the 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT  METHOD 

Suiplui  funds — however  small — can  be  used 
to  purchaae  8olid>  seasoned  stocks  and  bonds 


Hie  advsataflM  of  Ptarlial  PiqrmMl  bogrisff 

are  many. 

It  does  not  require  a  large  initial  outlay. 

Your  moneiy  is  always  aooenible  and 
yoo  an  crcdited  wHh  the  dhrideodi  paid 
on  your  aecnritin  daring  time  of  pur- 

chaae. 

Your  earnings  can  be°  advantageoinly  dis- 


tributed, thus  increasing  the  safety  of  your 


You  are  committed  to  a  definite  plaD  of 
ooostructive  saving. 

You  acquire  actual  stock  certificates  or 

bonds  which  are  a  tangible  pr(M)f  of  thrifL 

You  are  steadily  and  qntematica%  . 

ing  your  capital. 

Our  Partial  Paymmnt  Mmthod  coatenplales  the  purchaae  of  the  highest 

eafiirnapoesftle  file  eleesBBl  of 


Booklet  No.  32  folly  dmtcribing  th«  aboom  ptan  will       maiUd  on 

Harris.  WiNTHRop  &  C? 


JMmv  ViMifc  Stttik 
ROOKBRr,  CHICAGO  1*  WAll.  StKOX, 


Four  Institutions 
in  One 


In  reality  we  are  more  than  our 
corporate  name  implies,  because 


Thf  oncers  of  this  company  wiUhe 
glad !')  confer  zvith  ynu  ,nr  srnd  you 
injormationt  in  regard  to  any  of 
the  akove  banking  or  trust  sertiees. 


As  Elxecutor  or 
Administrator 

We  can  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  will 

acting  alone  or  with  others 

As  Trustee  or  Guardian 

We  can  receive  money  in  trust,  act  as 
guardian  of  a  minor's  estate  or  as  trustee 
of  permanent  chariuble,  educational  or 

religious  trusts. 

As  a  Bank 

We  can  receive  deposits,  allow  mterest 
thereon,  and  loan  money  on  good  security. 

As  Agent 

We  can  invest  money,  manage  estates  con- 
sisting of  real  and  personal  properQr,  col- 
lect rents,  interest  and  dividends. 


Union  Tkrust  Company  of  New  York 

Branch  80  Broadway,  New  York 

786  Fifth  Avemw  CmSt^  m^ui  a.— $B,800,000 


Ask  the  Readers'  Service  about  your  investments 
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On  this  basis  we  offer  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
SERIAL  GOLD  BONDS  (non-taxable  in 
this  State)  in  denominations  of 

$100  and  $SOO 

payable  l  to  10  years  (interest  semi-annual), 
secured  by  Business  and  Apartment  House 
properties  in  Seattle;  also  FIRST  MORT- 
GAGES on  Seattle  Residential  properties 
in  amounts  of 

$1000  to  $SOOO 

We  solicit  the  business  of  careful  and  cautious 
Investors;  those  who  look  first  to  Safety 
and  Conservatism,  rather  than  to  attractive 
Interest  rates. 

It  is  the  Policy  of  this  Company  to  convert 
at  par  any  Bond  purchased  through  it  at 
any  time  upon  reasonable  notice. 

Writ*  for  dtacriptivm  Utmratwrm 
£HmhU,\U  15  Y»mn 

Goodwin  Real  Estate  (p 

INCORPORATED 

Bond  and  Mortm^  Department 

LMwy  BoIMlBg.  S««t«b,  WMh. 


BA?fKEIS   TirST  COMFAWY 


e%  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Bonds 
Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
Real  Estate  Based  On  50% 
Valuation  of  Property  Mortgaged 

Issued  in  j$loo.oo  and  ^500.00  denomi- 
nations, with  interest  payable  semi- 
annually. 

The  Collateral  Trust  Bond  is  the 
direct  obligation  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  of  Houston,  Texas,  having 
,000,000.00  capital,  Jt6oo,ooo.oo  sur- 
plus, and  the  first  mortgages  securing 
these  bonds  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
Union  National  Bank,  of  Houston,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Collateral  Trust  Bond 
holders. 

Special  attention  given  to  monthly  pay- 
ment plan  on  Collateral  Trust  Bonds. 

Wriu  for  descriptive  booklet 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
Capital      -   --   --   --   --  $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  600,000.00 
DoubU  Liability  of  Stockholders  2,000,000-00 


BANU«S    nUBT  COHPANY 


BANKUS    TSUST  COMTAHT 


Business 
is  Service 

and  Good  Service 
is  Better  Business 

25  years  in  placing  farm  loans 

1.  Using   -   -  Intelligence 

2.  Practicing-   -  -Energy 

3.  Giving  -  -  SERVICE 

To  Investors  and  Borrowers,  has  made 
our  business  a  Success. 

6%  and  Safety 

with  "Safety  First;"  interest  and  prin- 
cipal collected  and  remitted  free. 
We  invite  correspondence. 

Smnd  for  Hat  of  Loant 

Armin  &  Tapper  Mortgage  Loan  Co. 

C  T.  TUPPER.  PrcM. 


Farm  Mortgages 

Constitute  the  most  popular  investment 
to-day 

BECAUSE 

They  combine  the  three  important  essentiils  of 
STRENGTH  in  Security 
ATTRACTIVENESS  in  Rate 
SATISFACTION  in  Cottections 

Our  22  years'  experience  without  the  loss  of  a 
penny  to  any  client  should  commend  our  offer- 
ings to  the  careful  investor. 

WHU  for  free  hooklel,  list  of  offerings  and  &an^ 
and  clientele  references 

Reynolds  Mortgage  Company 

R.  B.  BISHOP.  Vie^rmet. 
Fort  Worth  Tc 


Prompt  replies  ro  financial  inquiries  from  the  Readers'  Service 
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Will  You  Accept 
The  Government's 
Judgment? 

Could  you  tsk  a  better  endorsement  of 

the  safety  of  a  security  than  the  approval  of 
the  United  States  Government?  Such  an  en- 
doneoient  Itu  been  ^vcn  to 

Mmkipal,  County  tad  ScImniI  Bodb 

TheM  bonds   the  only  kind  we  handle — together 
withsDVcmment  and  State  Bonds  are  the  only  aecur- 
Wai  acceptabte  to  the  United  SUtea  Govenmicat 
MBCty  tot  Poatal  Savinsa  Bank  Depoaita.  No 
atronecrpvoof  €f  IkfliraBfcty  could  be  aaked. 

Th^  are  Cnmpt  from  the  Federal  Income  Tax. 
Firee  from  any  annovance  of  forecloeureB  or  delays 
inpayment,  and  marketable. 

we  have  in  hand  several  issues  in  denominatmns 
ol  $100,  $500  and  $1(XJ(>.  at  pnct's  to  net  the  investor 
4|%  to  6%,  splendid  invest mrnts  from  the  stand- 
pant  of  stability  and  income. 

Stnd  lo-day  jot  d*sctiptirt  circular 

Investment  Bankers 
First  National  Bank  Bld«,  Chicaso 


Send  for 


Book 


Dmteribing 

Standard  Gas  and 
Electric  CompaBy 

THE  6%  Gold  Notes  of  Standard 
Gas  ami  Electric  Company  are  an 
unusually  attractive  investment. 
We  will  mail  you  without  charge 
our  new  64-page  book  containing  150 
photographs  ci  the  prosperous  utility  pro- 
perties comprising  the  organization,  serv- 
mg  a  diversely  located  population  in  excess 
of  1 ,800,000.  Graphic  charts  sho wstabilily 
and  growth  of  earnings  191  i-i  5,  induaive. 
All  operating  units  are  undo:  our  own 
e]Q>enenced  management. 

PMinmlwaHBaa  $S0,  $100^  $m  •1000 

H.  M.  Byllesby  &.  Company 


SIS  8a.  La 

I.  CHICAGO 


NaarYatkaty 


llnvesfmeiit  Service"^ 

The  impartinl  investment  service 
rendered  by  this  in.stitution  reaches 
from  ooost  to  coast.  The  United  Sutes 
mall  connects  tia.  Oar  oorrwpondence 
department  u  equipped  to  render  you  the 
same  conscientious  service  that  you  would 
rweiirs  wv  ytm  to  eons  to  oar  offles. 

S%  to  6{  With  Safety 

Invaatuia  of  $100  and  ap,  demanding  psm- 

monnt  safety, should  investi^teour  5%tob% 
Farm  Mort^u^es.  They  are  based  on  well- 
located,  productivslUBW  Sod  fSpH'MSlrt  ths 
utmost  in  safety. 

The  Ansrifisn  Trust  Company,  with  total 
n.sscts  of  OVSr  $7,000,000,  is  subject  to  in- 
spection by  As  St.  I<oms  Clmris^  House 
Ass'n  and  dM  f 
WHet  Pern  TMb-OagJlaslina  book. 


'Fana 


>13X. 

Invcft-mcnt  Dcrartment 

Aacricaa  Tmst  Company 


We 


and  Offer.  Subject  to 
Balance  of  Our  losue  of 


$690,000.00 

City  of  Butte^  Montana 

&%  FUNDING  BONDS 

IntarMt  payable  January  lat  and  July  1st.  Both  princi- 
pal and  interest  payable  at  the  fiscal  afency  of  th*  State 
erf  Montana  in  N«w  York  City.  DMMcniaation  91,000.00. 


$28,000,000.00 
00^000,000.00 


FINANCIAL 
I  Valuation  1018 
Actual  valuo  oaUmatad 

Total  bonded  aabtithla  

FeiNdatiaam0cansgBaA,165.  Piascot  cstisate  86,000 

These  bonds  comply  with  the  requirements  as  1^1  investments 
for  Savings  Banks  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvsnia.  Rhode  Island. 

itjr  lor  Postal 


New  Hampshire  and  Near  Jctsejr  and  as 
Savings  DepositB.  Free  frum  the  PsderSl 


Tea. 


Butte  hu  eTo«n  from  a  mcff  mining;  camp  in  1876  to  a  permanent  B<Mirf»h- 
ing  lUv  of  8;,io<  inhaliitanlt.  Ihr  iuer(.antilc  ami  tlUlriliuIIri'.;  irotrr  of  »  liri;r 
ai;ri(.ultural  AtX'i  nitnmt  rry^^m.  Thin  notably  fertile  ah:Tivult<iral  area  is 
rai>i(tl)  ItiLrra&ln^  in  ^jotKiLition  an'l  imxluctivene^t  and  lon^e^^  atl\e  e^ttntalcs 
of  the  mineral  mouices  tn  ttic  inmctltelc  rwion  of  Butte  iodioitc  that  Ihc  sup- 
ply wfll  laM  at  Icatt  too  Matt.  AaacoaiiaHill.uBallt*s<loar.l»knie<luilie 
ricbat  hftl  fai  Ike  »ortd.  Theaanual  mineral  autpmaf  the  Bane  regkm  is 
tSa,oao,oo  and  the  nilnr  pay  roll  if  now  up  to  |^xoa,aao  per  inaot>.  liultc  ia, 
thcrefcirc.  In  the  mi.M  pti>»|i«rou«  condition  of  Its  hiatory.  In  a<Mition  t  •  the 
u«ual  mercantile  ami  J<it<t>itiK  boufpi.  the  Montana  Sctinol  of  MInet  ia  lonted 
here  and  time  are  -j;  put'lii:  xch'KiN.  43  churches.  I>andv>me  conn  hauM  aad 
duh  buDdInc*.  The  lIiv  hat  «<  haaku  oith  dcf>otit«  of  about  fat^innjllBn. S 
)i.ooo,ooo  water  ty>tem  and  chea|>  electric  li|{ht  and  ix>wer. 

Theirana|iortatk>n  iadtitie*  arc  tupptied  by  the C.  M.  &  St.  P..CMat  Nortb> 
em.  Northern  Pacific.  C.  D.  Ar  Q  .  Oregon  Siort  Line  and  iiutte.  Aaacoada  ft 
Pacific.  The  ("  M  *  St.  T  hat  ^t"""'  '"any  milliont  of  dullar*  in  elcctrifyfnif 
itt  line  thr''ii,;h  fi<irrr  .ini!  K  aU-nt  ti>  buiM  a  h.^n.lvnur  new  dejwt. 

Thitl»nnil  itt'ie  contitt^itin  ■  th^  t  tal  fit->n'l'-'i  iiel>t  «if  Ruttr  iepre*entt  Ir%^ 
than  one  i>ef  cent  cif  thr  \.>l  r  nf  (he  at\e«'«^l>l«'  |»r-p['*rtv  Ihr  iKmiiv  are. 
tUerefiiTC,  a  vef )  attrai  Ii>  r.  •vjfc  in>  estmrnt  a0'1  a<t\    i  r  full  rn  -iiiiiirrMUlion. 

L«iralil*  Approved  >>>  K.  Wm  Kraft.  Chlcai;-'.  Mrriilt.  L^nHy  dl  McTlitt, 
Spakaati  waanin  i;ion . 

PRICES  TO  NET  4 '  ;  PER  CENT 

Bond  DepartiTMnt,  Oacar  P.  Dix,  Managae 

UNION  SAVINGS  *  TRUST  CO,  SmMK  Wash. 


Prompt  replies  to  financial  inquiric:s  frum  the  Readers*  Service 
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INVESTMENTS 


The  Leadership 

OF 

Southern  Farms 


In  1915  the  aggregate  value  of 
Southern  crops  was  |i2,607,349,000, 
whereas  that  of  all  the  remainder  of 
the  United  States  was  N,181,556.000. 
In  short,  Southern  farms  produced 
38.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
American  farm  products;  this  de- 
spite a  bad  year  for  cotton. — The 
high  value  of  Southern  farm  produc- 
tion per  acre  is  apparent. 

For  forty-six  years  we  have  suc- 
cessfully handled  Southern  Farm 
Mortgages,  and  they  have  never 
been  more  satisfactory  than  at  the 
present  time.  Write  for  full  infor- 
mation. 

The  Southern  Mortgage  Co., 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
Founded  1870.  Capital.  $300,000 


The  World's  Work 
Inve^ment  Advertis- 
ing Sedlion  is  a  high 
grade  market  place  for 
inve^ors  in  high  grade 
securities.  Read  over 
all  the  advertisements 
carefully.  You  will 
find  them  intere^ng 
find  in^rudtive,  and 
they  will  fumish  you 
v^th  diversified  and 
reliable  inve^ment  in- 
formation that  you 
could  not  secure  in 
such  compac5t  form  in 
any  other  way. 


Thrift  Spells 
Happiness 

The  man  who  has  a  dollar  is  better 
off  than  the  man  who  has  not  a  dollar. 

Northern  Central  Texas 
Farm  Mortgages 

Combine  the  attractive  investment 
features  of  dependable  security — sub- 
stantial income — maximum  conven- 
ience— that  make  for  peace  and  joy  of 
mind;  for  satisfaction  that  has  lasting 
qualities. 

We  offer  individual  investors  the 
same  high  class  personally  investigated 
and  apprai.sed  Farm  Mortgage  Loans 
that  have  been  purcha.sed  from  us  for 
years  by  Insurance  Companies,  Savings 
Banks,  Trustees  and  Guardians. 

We  will  gladly  tend  details 

A.  Y.  Creager  Company 

Skertnan,  T«za« 


c^FARM  MORTGAGES 

I  arKf  and  small  amounU.  Our 
M<xtirage8  ar'  selected  with  cairc. 
.'ind  secured  t  >  '  he  chotoni  land* 
fjnly. 

:i3  years'  experienoe  without  the 
>oM  of  a  L)ouar. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet  "U" 

and  list. 

E.J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

ORAND  rORKft.  NOMTN  DAKOTA 

We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


DANFORTH 

5%  and  6% 

FARM  MORTGAGES 

represent  conservative  loans  on 
producing  farms  in  the  best  farm- 
ing districts  of  the  United  States. 

Our  List  No.  54  describing  some  very  at- 
tractive offerings  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH   A   CO.,  BANKERS 

Foand«dA.  D.  1858 
WASHINGTON  IIXINOIS 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  intormation  about  insurance 


u^  yi  i^uo  Ly  Google 


INVESTMENTS 


OHIO 


Steadily  Increasing 
in  Value 

Fami  Mortgages  grow  in  value  with  the  land.  Land  Vakei during diepatt len 
SPUHS  hm  OQ  m  Bmuse,  UMreased  20%  in  Ohio— 22%  m  IndMna— 56%  in  Oklahoma. 

These  mortgages  are  among  the  safest  and  most  reliable  of  investments.  Wars  and 
panics  have  no  appcedable  efiect  upon  their  value.  Life  Insurance  Companies  invest 
m  them  heavily. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Oklahoma,  5  to  6%  Farm  Mortgages 

We  have  to  offer  a  select  list  of  Farm  Mortgaiget,  lecting  bterett  and  principal  without  expense  to  jrou. 

in  denoauBatioas  from  $500  upw  aecured  bj  a  Urge  Representing  over  fot^  years  of  pcofitabte  and 

■ngm  of  saiety.   We  wiU  aot  «Gcq4  or  ofo  MlabclMry  drtlinp  wilh  handreds  of  dienti,  ia  our 

Mortgages  for  more  than  40%  ol  our  Wkiliaa  on  beat  refaenee. 

propertT.    We  further  aecure  your  investment  bv  On  your  rrquert  we  will  send  our  Select  List  of 

■eeing  tliat  taut  are  promptly  paid  on  property,  coU  ,  BOct  recent  and  attractive  Farm  Mortgage  invettioeata. 


Dickinson  &  Reed 

Board  of  Trade  El'd'g 
Ifutianftpolts  (Est  1872)  Ind 


^1 


I)kkinson'-Reed-RamdersonCa<^ 

G>lcord  Building 

Oklahoma-  City.Qkiahom  a 


First 
Farm  Mortgages 

Clean-cut,  Conservative  and  Safe 

Political  or  financial  stresses  do  not  affect 
liic  safety  of  a  First  Farm  Mortgage, 
nor  the  regulanty  of  its  interest  earn- 
ing power. 

They  have  better  security  Ix^hind  them, 
and  they  afford  more  satisfaction  in 
many  ways  than  the  best  bonds  on 
theezdh.nges. 

They  constitute  a  most  dq)endable  in- 
vestment because  their  values  do  not 
fluctuate. 

It  is  WELL  to  ^ut  SOME  FUNDS  in 
securities  of  this  kind. 

We  invite  a  close  invest^tion  as  to  our 
securities  and  our  methods. 

The  F*  B.  CoOnit  IbvuIbmiiI  Conpany 


INSUKE  TOUR  DiYESTMENTS 

6% 

First  Mortgage 
Certificates 

Secured  by  improved  real  estate 
in  California.  Fully  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest.  De- 
nommations  $100,  $500  and  $1000. 
Interest  quarterly.  MaluriUcs 
two  to  ten  years.  Capital  and 
Surplus  over  $500,000. 

Weiten  Mortgage  &  Gnaranlj 

Company 

BANKERS*  UtVSSntSMT  BUILDING 

Saa  Fiaadies  CaUfsnia 

Undtt  Stale  SaptnlMhn.    iVrttt  far  Bookkt 


What  you  wish  to  know  about  any  bond  from  the  Readers'  Service 

Digitized  by  Google 


INVEST  M  E  N  T  S 


I  Coming  to  California  9 

—you  will  And  It  convenient  to  make  this  your  banking  home— placing  your 
funds  here  In  advance  of  your  arrival. 

We  welcome  the  accounts  of  individuals,  flrms  and  corporation*,  offerintf  a 
complete  banking  service  and  every  advantage  consistent  with  sound,  con- 
servative banking.    Correspondence  Invited. 


Comer  9th,  Spring  &  Main  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 

Incorporated 

Lenders  on  Farms  Since  IS7S 


Farm 


Fann 
Nort^a^es 


A  Serrice  Bs>ed  M  iBTeitment  Reqvircfncntt 

Thr  •ervice  rendered  by  the  Aasociated  Mort- 
gage Investor!  gives  full  coniideration  to  three 
clutei  o(  iovestort,  viz : 

— iKe  imsll  investor 

— the  large  investor 

— the  investor  seeking  a  monthly  income 
We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  make 
offerings  to  fit  the  sp>ecial  tequiiements  of  either 
class.    This  Service  covers  every  detail  ol  the 
care  oi  the  inve*tment,whctheT  itis  large  or  small. 

Send  for  our  drcuUr  covering  |K« 
ihrac  distioct  divisioos  d  our  Srrvicc. 

Kiiij^man  Nott  Robins 

Treasurer 

275  GRANITE  BUILDING        ROCHESTER,  N  Y. 


A 

Cieorpia  . 
Farm    Mort-  x;;;^ 

lagf,  handled 

)y  our  efficient  or- 
ganization, is  an  unusu- 
ally go<xl  investment.  VV^e 
can't  explain  in  this  space, 
but  our  booklet  does — ask  for  it. 

GEORGIA  LAND  &  SECURITIES  CO. 

Paid  in  Capital  $200,000. 
Savannah,  Ga. 


Jacksonville  and  Tampa  First  Mortgages 


.Six  and  si  vtn  ptr  unt.  first  mort- 
jia^es  (»n  Jarkstmvilk-  anil  Tampa 
improved  busintss  and  tisidcntial 
propernts  art-  dtptndahic  mvcst- 
mfnrs.frtc  from  spiciilaiivc.-  ftaturts. 
I  htM-  thriving  lirics  arc  the  larctsc 
in  Florula,  with  i-stabli.shed  real 
est  art-  valuis. 

Offered  m  amounts  nf  )^ic>C',  t>loo  and 


1  heve  morr^ages  are  carefully 
selixted  by  bank  officials  of  many 
Years'  experience  in  the  mortKa^e 
liusiness,  and  represent  not  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  a  conservative 
valuation  of  the  properties.  We  col- 
lect and  remit  interest  without  cost 
to  the  investor. 

i?i,ooo.    Full  particulars  on  request. 


United  States  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

54-56  W.  Forsyth  Street  Jacksonville.  Fla. 


The  Readers*  Service  gives  information  about  investments 
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TBE  ART  OP  SATHLEEN  NOKSIS 

NATURALLY  we  foll.nv  more  or  less 
assiduously  the  book  reviews  in  the 
periodical  and  daily  press,  even  though 
we  do  not  always  agree  with  theoi,  but  in 
early  annments  on  "The  Heart  of  Radhael", 
the  new  no\el  by  Kathleen  Norris,  appeared 
a  note  which  cannot  help  but  come  as  a  gratid- 
cation  to  those  who  have  followed  the  devel<^ 
ment  of  her  art.   The  note  we  relar  to  is  tmit 
with  this  book  Mrs.  Norris  has  passed,  or  is 
passing  an  important  milestone  in  her  career. 
It  is  not  only  that  she  has  shifted  her  canvas 
all  the  way  across  the  continent  from  California 
to  New  York  but  also  the  critics  have  pointed 
out  that  in  so  doing  she  has  broadened  and 
deepened  her  message,  told  it  with  greater  dcill. 
The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  remarked 
that  "The  Heart  of  Rachael"  "is  by  far  the 
best  and  most  careful  work  that  she  has  done 
and  ought  to  place  her  wdl  forward  among 
American  noveUsts." 

''fewer  and  better"  as  appusd  to 
serious  books 

The  "fewer  and  better  books"  policy  which 

has  been  our  guidinp  star  for  the  last  few  years 
is  easily  understood  when  it  applies  to  fiction 
but  if  one  will  stop  a  moment  to  consider  condi- 
tions it  will  be  apparent  that  it  should  apply 
just  as  stringently  to  non-fiction  or  serious 
books.    Vet  most  people  do  not  think  of  it  in 
that  way.    They  are  all  too  prone,  we  fear,  to 
accept  any  serious  book  as  a  good  and  a  worthy 
work — for  some  one  else  to  read.    WTiat  we  aim 
to  do  is  to  publish  serious  books  that  vow  will 
want  to  read,  that  you  feel  you  must  read.  You 
can't  read  everything  on  a  given  subject,  yet  on 
a  great  many  subjects  you  feel  that  you  need 
and  want  to  read  the  one  book  which  has  been 
selected  with  a  view  to  giving  you  the  material 
in  the  most  interesting  and  most  suitable  form 
and  from  the  most  authoritative  source.  The 
careful,  even  drastic,  selection  of  serious  books 
to  suit  just  these  conditions  is  the  meaning  of 
"fewer  and  better"  when  applied  to  non-fiction. 


Such  a  book  was  "Crowds,"  for  it  has  sold 

close  to  ;?o,ooo  copies.  Such  a  book  was  G. 
Lowes  Dickinson's  "  A  ^^odern  Symposium"; 
and  "The  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Trudeau"; 
and  "The  Life  of  Pasteur";  and  "Up  From 
Slavery"  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  Frank 
Alvah  Parson's  "Interior  Decoration," — each 
in  its  own  field. 

And  also  we  feel  that  the  ncm-fiction  boolcs 
announced  for  this  Fall  and  Winter  will  stand 
alone,  each  in  its  own  particular  field.  Not  to 
go  into  the  matter  at  too  great  a  length  (for 
formal  announcemrats  ww  be  made  later) 
we  give  herewith  a  brief  list. 

"The  O.  Henry  T?io<rraphy"  Ijy  Vroi.  C.  * 
Alphonso  Smith,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Professor  of 
Eiwfish  at  the  University  of  Virgmia— and  a 
boj^iood  chum  <A  Sydney  Porter.  Perhaps  no 
modern  writer  has  excited  the  curiosity  that 
O.  Henry  has.  Here  is  an  authoritative  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  literary  beginnings  by  one 
who  has  atigmented  the  boyhood  association 
of  many  years  with  study  and  research  into 
the  life  of  his  subject  for  the  last  three  years. 
This  biography  will  at  once  satisfy  the  intense 
public  curiosity  about  the  life  of  O.  Herury 
and  disjK-l  the  fo^  of  misconceptions  which  have 
clustered  about  the  life  of  this  outstanding 
literary  figure. 

"The  Life  of  James  J.  HiU"  by  Joseph 
Gilpin  Pyle.  This  book  which  will  be  issued  fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  certain  parts  of  it  in 
the  World's  Work,  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant biographical  volumes  dt  the  season. 
The  author,  for  years  Mr  TTill's  private  secre- 
tary and  constant  companion,  had  been  at 
work  on  the  material  for  a  number  of  years 
before  the  death  of  this  great  upbuilder.  J.  J. 
Hill  was  the  Cecil  Rhodes  of  the  American 
Northwest,  and  besides  its  importance  as  a 
biographical  volume  the  story  of  his  life  is  one 
of  mumatic  and  thrilling  interest. 

"Hesitations" by  William  Morton  Fullerton. 
Mr.  Fullerton  is  one  of  the  leading  thoughtful 
students  of  international  politics.  He  was  for 
twenty  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Lcmdon  Times 
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THE  TALK  OF  THE  OFFICE 


and  innv  lives  in  Pari-.  This  book  is  a  study  of 
the  American  attitude  toward  the  war,  and  a 
critical  analysis  of  President  Wilson's  fm'eign 
policy.  We  beltve  it  will  be  a  book  ci  per- 
manent iniiM)rtance. 

"The  Biography  of  Booker  T.  Washington*' 
by  Lyman  Beecner  Stowe  and  Emmett  J. 
Scott  is  another  book  of  permanent  value. 
The  interest  in  Washington's  life  may  be 
gauged  bv  the  enduring  interest  in  Up  From 
Slavery.'^  This  is  the  sequel  to  "Up  From 
Slavery,"  but  while'  the  former  book  was  Dr. 
Washington's  own  account  of  his  struggle  up 
to  the  time  of  his  success,  this  book  carries  the 
story  on  to  Dr.  Washington's  death.  The 
material  was  largely  gathered  under  his  own 
sup>crvision  b\-  Mr.  Scott  who  scrvcfl  for  many 
years  as  Dr.  Washington's  secretary  and  later 
in  an  executive  capacity  on  the  faculty  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Mr.  Scott's  collaborator, 
Mr.  Lyman  Reecher  Stowe,  was  chosen  for  his 
well  known  ability  as  a  w^riter  and  for  his 
sympathy  with  and  knowledge  of  Dr.  Wash- 
ington's career. 


The  latest  number  of  the  American  Library 

Annual  contains  some  interesting  figures  as 
to  the  number  of  new  books  issued  by  different 
publishing  houses  during  the  past  >'iear.  The 
twenty-six  leading  publishers  of  general  litera- 
ture issued  in  ipiS  «i  total  of  3,411  volumes. 
One  house  published  as  many  as  458,  and  twelve 
houses  each  published  more  than  one  hundred 
books  during  the  year. 

In  191 5  Doublcday,  Pafze  &  ("ompany  pub- 
lished 74  new  books,  which  seems  to  prove  that 
we  try  to  live  up  to  our  motto  of  "fewer  and 
better  books." 

"in         WITH  iove" 


BIRP  HOUSE 

MAN 


THE  AUTHOR  of  "The  Idyl 
of  Twin  Fires"  has  written 
another  idyl,  an  idyl  of  a 
quaint  New  England  village,  of  the 
I  y  loves  that  plaved  among  its  inhab- 
I  IL  itants.  and  of  a  man  who  made 
y^jj^  l)ird  houses  and  wrote  nf  birds, 
and  was  an  inveterate  match  maker  besides, 
and  also,  ^en  need  be,  a  mender  of  hearts. 


Incidental  to  the  light  and  pleasant  ston 
Mr.  Eaton  has  caught  and  rendered  the  dis- 
tinctive charm  and  flavor  of  a  small  New 
England  community  to-day,  as  hardly  any  one 
else  writing  has  had  the  luck  to  feel  it ;  the 
New  England,  that  is,  of  gentle  taste,  in  trap- 
sition  between  the  bard  and  somewhat  ascetk 
New  England  of  the  fathers  of  our  literature 
and  the  more  commerciaiiz?d  New  Fnglanitl, 
it  may  be,  o!  to-morrow. 

In  "The  Biid  House  Man"  will  be  fmmdt 
^lirit  which  should  appeal  to  those  who  enjoy 
human  nature  and  who  love  birds  and  gardens 
and  out-of-doors.  But,  primarily,  its  appeal 
will  be  for  those  who,  like  St.  Aiigosliiie  m  hi 
youth,  Bfe  "in  love  with  bve" 

FROM  AN  ESKIMO  IGLOO 

A  neighborly  greeting  to  the  World's  Work 
comes  f n»n  Eskuio  lai^  in  the  letter  wludi 
follows: 

CROCKER  LAND  EXPEDITION 

Netdier-loom<ee  Jan.  8, 19161 


My  dc 

1 1 


_  am  here  In  an  Eddmo  i^oo  fairiy  revdling  in  the 
war  news  in  the  World" %  Work,  which  yOU  SO  Unoly  SCBt 

me  by  the  Grorf^e  h.  CItirll. 

What  wf  had  heard  about  the  war  during  the  last 
two  years  might  be  classed  as  a  mere  rumor,  so  little 
did  we  really  Know.  But  when  the  magazines  arrived 
the  whole  tninR  burst  upon  us  in  its  terrible  reality. 
The  Kskimos.  uncivilized  ami  classed  as  savages,  declare 
the  white  men  have  all  "  jiblockto"  (crazy).  For 
a  year  now  the  extremely  bad  weather  has  almost  beea 
unprecedented,  volumes  of  rain  and  heavy 
It  IS  the  natives'  \ ersion  that  the  sky  has  oackcd  < 
Ijccause  of  the  fighting  of  the  white  men! 

1  lx)UKhl  the  first  copy  of  the  World's  Work  ami  sulv 
scribed  to  it  for  some  years.  Have  it  bound  at  my 
home  in  my  little  library.  Believe  it  to  be  the  belt 
magazine  of  its  kind  in  America.  I  very  rarely  read  a 
story  or  a  novel  of  any  kind.  I  want  information  and 
look  for  it  in  such  publications  as  the  OtiUook,  I.il-erary 
Digest,  Udentihc  A  mcruan,  AUatUk  MonlUy  and  H  orUTt 
Work  which  I  thoroughly  reooBUMnded  a  few  da>-s  ago 
to  the  most  northern  white  man  m  the  noikl,  Mr. 
Peter  Frenchen,  in  charge  of  trading  station  at  North 
StatcBay. 

Our  relief  ship  is  frozen  in  down  at  Parker  Snow  Bay 
with  a  broken  propeller  shaft.  We  have  sufficient 
food  until  September  but  they  have  not  much  on  the 

ship. 

I  had  planncfl  to  sledge  home  by  way  of  Alaska  and 
could  easily  do  it  in  a  year  and  a  half,  putting  new  land 
on  the  map  and  bdcing  a  look  at  the  "  white  Eskimo." 

Donald  MacMillan. 
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The  serial  publicution  of  "  The  Life  of  James 
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of  the  last  and  greatest  <rf  the  empire  builders, 

and  is  wxitten  with  his  approval  and  from  ex- 
clusive access  to  his  personal  papers,  by  his 
friend  Joseph  Gilpin  Pyle. 
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THE  United  States  is  not  held 
in  the  high  esteem  it  was  when 
the  war  began.  We  have  lost 
prestige.  And  prestige  is  not 
a  useless  bauble.  It  is  the 
respect  of  the  world  for  a  nation  which 
gives  that  nation  the  power  to  get  justice 
its  own  citizens  and  to  advance  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  civilization  in  inter- 
national affairs. 

The  impression  of  our  inconstancy  grew 
when  our  Congressional  leaders  stated  that 
more  than  half  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  in  favor  of  giving  up  the 
rights  several  times  affirmed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  measure  of  expediency  to 
maintain  peace.  Foreign  representatives 
even  got  the  impression  that  the  Ad- 
ministration could  not  count  upon  the 
support  of  the  people,  that  a  certain 
small  and  vociferous  part  of  the  popula- 
tion was  openly  treasonable,  and  that  the 
large  population  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
looked  upon  American  rights  at  sea  from 
their  local,  not  from  a  national,  point  of 
view,  and,  not  being  personally  affected, 
they  cared  little  about  the  matter. 

Moreover,  this  opinion  of  us  was  ad- 
mitted with  chagrin  b>  man>  of  our  own 
citizens,  and  was  further  strengthened  by 
our  failure  to  make  military  and  naval 
preparations  in  an  effective  manner.'  For 
a  nation  that  is  patient  and  prepared  may 

Comrrislit.  l»t«,  by  DooUcdw. 


be  credited  with  humanitarian  motives, 
but  a  nation  that  will  accept  insult  and 
injury  without  giving  evidence  of  an 
ability  to  act  efficiently  must  expect  to 
have  its  words  discounted. 

Not  only  our  prestige  abroad  but  our 
confidence  in  our  institutions  is  somewhat 
shaken.  No  other  people  felt  that  they 
had  a  better  opportunity  to  make  of  them- 
selves a  united,  homogeneous,  and  effec- 
tive nation  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government.  We  hoped  to  show  the  world 
that  a  free  government  was  the  effective 
and  disinterested  champion  of  justice. 
We  have  found  that  we  are  not  entirelx' 
united  or  homogeneous  and  that  we  are 
far  from  cffeclivc,  that  we  are  more  apt 
to  be  k>yal  to  locality  than  to  the  Natk>n. 
We,  therefore,  may  pray  that  pur  leader- 
ship will  turn  its  every  energy  toward  mak- 
ing the  National  Administration  the  re- 
sponsible framer  of  our  laws  and  budgets 
and  not  have  it  done  in  a  local  spirit  by 
district  representatives:  that  it  will  make 
us  realize  our  obligations  as  well  as  our 
rights  by  training  every  man  to  help  de- 
fend his  country — in  arms  or  industry; 
that  it  will  put  justice  above  peace  and 
will  nationalize  our  thought,  and  organize 
our  industry  so  that  when  an  opportunity 
to  serve  humanity  comes  to  us  we  shall 
have  the  perception  to  recognize  it  and 
the  courage  and  ability  to  act. 

FKe4Co.  All  rightB  rewrvcd. 
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MR  HUGHESS  CAMPAIGN 
OUTLINED 

MR.  HUGHES  outlined  his  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency  in  his 
formal  speech  accepting  the  nom- 
ination. He  described  the  occasion  in 
these  words: 

"  We  come  to  state  in  a  plain  and  direct 
manner  our  faith,  our  purpose,  and  our 
pledge." 

Mis  speech  did  not  fulfil  his  description, 
for  it  consisted  chieflv  (rf  a  clear  and 
forceful  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the 
President  should  not  be  reflected.  It  was 
not  a  plain  and  direct  statement  of  what 
the  speaker  would  do  if  he  were  elected.  1 1 
was  devoted  more  to  the  President's  past 
p>erformances  than  to  Mr.  Hughes's  future 
intentions.  Yet  from  the  direct  state- 
ments which  Mr.  Hughes  did  make  and 
from  the  inevitable  inferences  of  his 
criticism  of  the  President,  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  somewhat  concrete  picture  of 
his  faith,  his  purpose,  and  his  pledge: 

I  le  promises  a  firm  and  eflficient  foreign 
policy,  which  should  mean  that  if  (lermany 
should  sink  another  merchant  ship,  on 
which  there  were  Americans,  without 
warning,  he  would  have  an  apology  and 
settlement  therefor  immediately  or  he 
would  declare  war:  it  should  mean,  more- 
over, that  any  new  controversy  with  a 
foreign  Power  would  be  met  squarely  to 
begin  with,  and  that  he  would  use  force  to 
protect  life  or  to  protect  property  from 
continued  destruction 

He  intimated  also  that  he  would  be 
more  drastic  against  any  English  inter- 
ference with  our  trade;  but  his  speech  gave 
little  indication  of  what  the  more  drastic 
action  would  be. 

He  promises  that,  if  elected,  he  will  not 
put  any  men  of  less  than  first-rate  abil- 
ity and  fitness  in  his  (Cabinet,  especially 
in  the  State  Department,  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  his  party  strength. 

He  promises  to  continue  in  their  posi- 
tions those  of  the  present  diplomatic  corps 
who  are  efficient  and  who  are  willing  to 
remain  in  the  service,  anil  to  fill  all  vacan- 
cies without  regard  to  political  debts. 

His  keen  analysb  of  the  President's 
dealings  with  Mexico  proved  again  the 


accepted  fact  that  the  President  has  neither 
been  definite,  consistent,  firm,  nor  suc- 
cessful in  his  treatment  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Hughes,  by  inference,  promises  to  be 
definite,  consistent,  and  firm.  But  that 
may  not  be  any  more  successful,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  possible 
that  .Mexico's  trouble  is  inherentlv  such 
that  no  American  treatment  except  inter- 
vention can  cure  it.  Mr.  Hughes  promises 
to  protect  American  lives  and  property  in 
Mexico.  Unless  Carranza  is  able  to 
establish  order  between  now  and  next 
March  that  policy  would  probably  mean 
intervention. 

Particularizing  in  this  way  makes  things 
seem  more  serious  than  stating  the  same 
things  in  general  terms  or  by  the  intima- 
tion of  criticism.  But  what  we  need  are 
specific  and  definite  statements.  If  Mr. 
Hughes  means  what  he  seems  to  mean,  his 
attitude  toward  our  foreign  relations  is 
correct. 

After  criticising  the  federalized-militia 
plan  of  national  defense,  Mr.  Hughes  said: 

I  believe,  further,  that  there  should  be  not 
on!>  a  rensnnahle  increase  In  [he  Ri-gular  Army, 
but  that  the  first  citizen  reserve  subject  to  call 
should  be  enlisted  as  a  federal  Army  and 
trained  under  federal  authority. 

This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  only 
fair  or  feasible  way  to  get  such  a  first 

citizen  reserve  is  by  compulsory  universal 
service.  If  Mr.  Hughes  means  to  stand 
by  the  foreign  policy  which  he  outlined, 
even  if  it  is  questioned,  he  will  need  to 
face  the  real  facts  of  the  Army  situation. 
Facing  the  facts  means  universal  service 
and  industrial  organization. 

There  was  no  criticism  in  the  candidate's 
speech  of  the  naval  bill  which  was  pending 
at  the  time  he  spoke,  but  he  did  intimate 
that  if  elected  he  would  give  the  Navy  a 
more  competent  head  than  Mr.  Daniels. 

Besides  promising  a  better  Army  and 
Navy.  Mr.  Hughes  endorses  what  seems 
the  only  logical  way  of  maintaining  a 
nation's  just  rights  against  aggression 
without  the  resort  to  war. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  nations  will  continue 

to  arm  in  defense  of  their  respective  interests, 
as  thi'\  are  conceixed,  and  nothing  will  .nail 
to  dimmish  this  burden  save  some  practical 
guarantee  of  international  order.  We,  in  this 
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country,  can.  and  should,  maintain  our  fortun- 
ate freedom  from  entanglements  with  interests 
and  policies  which  do  not  concern  us.  But 
there  is  nn  n:itional  isolation  in  the  world  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

If  at  the  dose  of  the  present  war  the  nations 
are  ready  to  undertake  practicable  measures 
in  the  common  interest  in  order  to  secure  inter- 
national justice,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  our 
international  duty.  The  peace  of  the  world 
is  our  interest  as  well  as  the  interest  of  others, 
and  in  developing  the  necessary  agencies  for 
the  prevention  of  war  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
an  appropriate  share.  And  our  preparedness 
will  have  proper  rdation  to  this  end  as  well 
as  to  our  own  immediate  security. 

The  last  sentence  of  this  quotation  is 
particularly  true,  for  other  nations  have 
already  intimated  that  they  would  not  be 
interested  in  a  League  to  Enforce  i'eace 
in  which  they  were  to  do  all  the  enforcing 
and  we  to  enjoy  all  the  peace. 

II 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Hughes's  s}>eech 
was  confined  to  domestic  affairs,  and  it 
lapsed  with  some  exceptions  into  the 

rather  ordinary  partisan  political  discourse. 

Mr.  Hughes  painted  this  picture  of  our 
industrial  competitors  after  the  war: 

With  the  end  (if  the  war  there  will  he  the 
new  conditions  determined  by  a  new  Lurope. 
Millions  of  men  in  the  trenches  will  then  return 
to  work.  The  energies  of  each  of  the  now 
belligerent  nations,  highly  trained,  will  then 
be  turned  to  production.  These  are  days  of 
terrible  discipline  for  the  nations  at  war,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  each  is  develop- 
ing a  national  solidarity,  a  knowledge  of 
method,  a  realization  of  capacity,  hitherto  un- 
approached.  In  each,  the  lessons  of  codpera« 
tion  now  being  learned  will  never  he  forgotten. 
Friction  and  waste  have  been  reduced  to  a 
•  minimum ;  labor  and  capital  haveabetter  under- 
standing, business  organization  is  more  highly 
dt  \ elopetl  and  more  intelligentlv  directed  than 
ever  betore.  We  see  in  each  of  these  nations 
a  marvelous  national  cfTiciency.  Let  it  not  be 
su|^p<  ised  that  this  efTiciency  will  not  count 

when  Kurope,  once  more  at  peace,  pushes  its 
productive  powers  to  the  utmost  limit. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  this  country,  with  the 
stoppage  of  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  a 
host  of  men  will  be  turned  out  of  empl<)\  ment. 
We  must  meet  the  most  severe  competition  in 
industry.  We  are  undisciplined,  dkective  in 
organization,  industrially  unprepared. 


What  is  his  remedy?  To  discipline 
and  organize  ourselves  to  meet  foreign 
competition?  No.  His  remedy  is  to  put 
a  sufficient  tariff  on  imports  to  keep  out 
the  products  which  these  energized  nations 
will  make,  so  that  our  manlifacturers  can 
c<jntinue  to  be  undisciplined,  defective  in 
organization,  loosely  knit,  industrial!) 
unprepared,  at  the  public  expense.  Mr. 
Hughes  says  he  wishes  to  do  this  scientific- 
ally. The  most  scientific  wla\  of  making 
this  abuse  complete  is  to  let  the  manu- 
facturers write  the  tariff  on  iheir  own  prod- 
ucts. And  if  all  this  is  done,  as  Mr. 
Hughes  says,  to  help  the  workingman, 
why  not  give  him  the  help  direct?  Why 
pass  it  through  his  employer's  hands. 
I  his  part  of  Mr.  Hughes's  speech  is  cjld- 
fashioned  political  buncombe  in  the  de- 
fense of  privilege. 

On  the  other  hand  his  advocacy  of  a 
federal  workingmen's  compensation  law 
for  th(jse  engaged  in  labor  in  interstate 
business  is  a  direct  proposal  to  create  pro- 
per conditions  of  labor,  and  it  is  wise  to 
put  this  aspect  of  interstate  business  under 
federal  control  so  that  it  may  be  unifomi 
and  just. 

"I  favor  the  vote  for  women."  .Mr. 
Hughes  is  right  in  his  opinion  that  woman 
suffrage  is  coming,  but  it  is  perhaps  wiser 
to  allow  each  state  to  decide  on  woman 

suffrage  as  it  has  other  suffrage  matters 

.Mr.  Hughes  announced  his  belief  in  a 
budget  prepared  by  the  Executive,  but 
he  passed  over  this  subject  with  so  little 
emphasis  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he 
realizes  the  vital  necessity  of  this  reform, 
not  merely  to  save  money  but  as  an 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  a  respon- 
sible national-minded  Federal  Government 
that  is  able  to  act  efficiently  without  the 
benumbing  and  corrupting  interference  of 
local  greed. 

Vet  in  spite  of  its  drawbacks  .Mr. 
Hughes's  speech  does  help  clarify  the 
issues.  Mr.  Hughes  staiids  for  a  stronger 
foreign  policy  and  better  national  defense, 
and  in  domestic  affairs  a  return  to  privilege 
that  will  be  more  or  less  aggravated  as  the 
Old  Guard  or  he  gains  the  upper  hand. 

Mr.  Wilson  stands  for  a  patient  and 
waiting  diplomacy  and  partial  prepared- 
ness, but  no  return  to  privilege. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  DEMON- 
STRATF.S  SOME  FACrS 

EVER  since  the  National  Guard 
started  to  the  hf)rder  there  has  ap- 
peared column  after  column  of 
newspaper  reports  about  their  hardships  in 
travel,  lack  of  food,  unsuitable  clothing, 
and  similar  complaints.  The  National 
Guard  has  been  held  up  as  a  model  of  in- 
erticiency,  and  the  Regular  Arm\  has  been 
blamed  for  faulty  transportation  and  com- 
missariat. The  Ha>  federalization  plan  has 
been  condemned  by  the  showing  of  the 
Guard,  and  the  Administration  has  been 
criticised  for  its  lack  of  preparation  for  a 
continqencN  which  was  possible  at  any  time 
during  the  last  year  or  two. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  criticism,  General 
Bliss  on  the  border  made  an  inspection  of 
the  National  Guard  and  reported  favorably 
upon  its  condition  and  its  spirit. 

The  whole  ciucstion  seems  to  he  involved 
in  contradiction,  in  reality  it  is  not  so. 
The  facts  are  fairly  plain.  When  the 
President  issued  his  call  for  the  National 
Guard  several  things  became  obvious. 

The  plans  for  a  mobilization  of  the  Guard 
were  not  perfected  and  had  never  been 
practised,  so  it  took  us  longer  to  get  uxi.ooo 
men  together  than  it  would  have  taken 
Switzerland  or  France  or  Holland  to  get  to- 
gether five  times  that  number. 

The  National  Guard  even  after  it  got 
together  was  not  equipped  for  active 
duty.  I  he  regiments  were  generall>  un- 
equipped with  transport  service.  The 
artillery  and  cavalry  were  largely  without 
horses.  There  were  few  proper  medical 
units,  and  practically  no  machine  guns  or 
aeroplanes. 

The  men  themselves  had  had  various  de- 
grees of  training  in  marksmanship  and 
small  mantruvres,  but  most  of  their  work 
had  been  done  indoors. 

In  man\  vital  ways,  therefore,  they  were 
unready  for  active  service.  But  the\-  were 
in  much  better  shape  than  the  Guard  was 
in  1898  and,  considering  the  conditions  of 
their  training,  they  made  a  creditable  show- 
ing. Rut.  of  course,  these  men  of  various 
ages  with  comparativel\  h'ttle  experience  of 
camp  life  and  almost  no  previous  militarv 
hardening  found  conditions  somewhat  severe 


when  they  landed  in  the  bcMxler  camps  un- 
der a  torrid  sun  after  the  long  journey  to 
and  through  Texas. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  began  to  leave  for 
the  border,  other  deficiencies  in  the  Guard 
began  to  appear.  Dependent  women  and 
children  began  to  come  to  the  armories  for 
relief,  and  the  newspapers  printed  notices 
of  the  business  houses  which  were  paying 
their  Guardsmen  employees'  salaries  while 
the>'  were  absent  These  troubles  came 
from  the  fact  that  the  Guard  was  made  up 
largely  of  men  with  dependents  and  a  well- 
defineid  economic  status.  There  were,  of 
course,  in  the  country  several  times  100,000 
physically  as  good  or  better  soldiers  than 
the  Guardsmen,  of  proper  age  and  without 
dependents,  who  should  properly  have  been 
doing  the  soldiering. 

The  improper  constituency  of  the  Guard 
was  partially  recognized  even  by  the 
SecretarN  of  War  when  he  gave  the  married 
(juardsmen  permission  to  return  home. 

So  while  General  Bliss  could  truthfully 
report  that  the  Guard  regiments  which  he 
inspected  on  the  border  were  in  good  camps, 
with  proper  sanitation,  well  supplied 
with  f(X)d,  and  that  they  were  well  drilled 
and  soldierlv  looking,  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  conversant  with  the  Guard  is 
under  the  impression  that  it  consists  of 
the  men  who  ought  to  be  on  the  border 
or  that  it  has  had  the  training  or  even  now 
has  the  equipment  which  it  should  have. 

.Moreover,  the  (operation  of  the  Hav  fed- 
eralization plan  coincident  with  callmg  the 
Guard  for  border  duty  worked  a  serious 
injustice  to  many  Guardsmen.  Men  who 
had  enlisted  in  the  National  Guard  for  local 
duty  were  confronted  with  the  choice  of 
joining  the  United  States  .'\rmy  for  six 
years  or  living  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
cowards  and  shirkers.  For  the  federaliza-  * 
tion  oath  was  given  in  most  regiments  so  as 
practically  to  leave  the  Guardsmen  little 
choice.  This  was  not  a  serious  matter  to 
the  xoung  and  unencumbered,  but  it  did  re- 
sult in  mustering  in  for  border  service  many 
older  men  with  dependents  whom  the 
country  should  not  properly  have  called  in 
the  first  hundred  thousand. 

While  Canada  with  its  7^,  million  in- 
habitants is  pushing  its  resources  to  the 
limit  and  has  enlisted  330,000  soldiers,  it 
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takes  only  those  married  men  whose  wives 
consent,  while  we,  with  100  million  popula- 
tion, in  mobiHzing  100,000  Guardsmen  for 
service  on  the  border,  send  married  men 
whose  famihes  immediately  need  relief. 

The  Guaid  as  a  system  of  national  de- 
fense is  obviously  unfit,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration cannot  escape  the  just  blame  to 
which  it  is  entitled  for  its  sins  of  omission  in 
failing  to  provide  a  better  system  and  its 
sins  of  commission  in  trying  under  the  Hay 
bill  to  make  the  Guard  our  permanent  main 
reliance  for  military  defense. 

There  are  three  obvious  defects  in  the 
Ha\  bill  which  almost  entirely  invalidate 
its  usefulness: 

It  divides  authority  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  states  despite  the 
fact  that  the  defense  of  the  Nation  is 
obviously  a  federal  matter  and  that  the 
divided  authoritN'  me.in^  inefficiency  and 
waste;  and  b}  the  voluntary  system  it  does 
not  necessarily  first  draw  to  the  colors  the 
young  men  of  proper  military  training  and 
few  responsibilities  whom  the  state  can  best 
afford  to  send  soldierinj^.  but  it  takes 
men  of  various  ages  and  responsibilities,  so 
that  mobilization  is  accomplished  with  the 
maximum  instead  of  the  minimum  of  dis- 
turbance and  suffering.  Thirdly,  the 
methcxi  of  training  the  Guard  chiefly  in 
armories  anti  intermittently  is  needlessly 
expensive  and  entirely  inadequate. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  POLIOMYELITIS 

ACONTACilOL'S  disease,  of  which 
thousands  of  intelligent  Americans 
have  never  before  heard,  has  been 
sweeping  over  the  United  States,  especially 
the  Eastern  section.  Vet  medical  history 
records  more  than  forty  previous  epidemics 
of  pohomyelitis,  or  infantile  paralysis; 
in  the  main,  however,  these  epidemics  have 
affected  so  few  people  and  the  disease 
itself  has  been  so  unusual  and  ill  defined 
that,  so  far  as  the  popular  mind  is  con- 
cerned, this  recent  visitation  represents 
something  entirely  new.  New  York  City 
had  an  experience  in  1Q07,  when  about 
2,900 cases  were  recorded:  this  was  merely 
one  manifestation  of  an  epidemic,  traces 
of  which  appearetl  in  practicallv  all  parts 
of  the  world.   At  that  time  even  scien- 


tific workers  knew  little  about  the  disease. 

Investigations  based  upon  that  calamity, 
conducted  largely  by  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  in  New  York,  supplied  practi- 
cally all  the  information  we  possess  con- 
cerning it  now. 

Yet  probably  the  organism  which  wreaks 
such  terrible  havoc  on  children  has  ex- 
isted for  millions  of  years.  Through  all 
that  period  the  disease  has  existed  in  what 
is  known  as  endemic  form — that  is,  as  a 
disease  which  is  always  present,  like  a 
smouldering  fire.  Suddenly,  for  reasons 
unexplained — perhaps  because  the  virus 
develops  unusual  strength — the  fire  blazes 
out,  and  destruction,  such  as  we  have 
recently  seen  raging  about  us,  becomes 
widespread.  Yet  the  name  popularly 
assigned  to  the  disease*  infantile  paralysb, 
betrays  our  ignorance  concerning  its  na- 
ture. Those  who  gave  it  this  name  merelx 
observed  its  most  characteristic  symptom 
— paralysis,  and  the  obvious  fact  that  it 
almost  exclusively  assails  young  children. 
In  their  mind,  the  disease  was  simply  a 
true  paral\sis.  not  particularly  different 
from  the  general  human  a^iction  so 
called.  But,  when  experimental  studies 
began  to  reveal  its  true  nature,  scientists 
gave  it  another  appellation.  In  medical 
literature  t()-da\  the  disease  is  always  re- 
ferred to  as  pohom\ elitis.  An  analy  sis 
of  the  Greek  words  making  up  this  com- 
posite gives  a  fair  description  of  this 
affliction.  It  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
anterior  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 
As  the  spinal  cord  regulates  muscular 
action,  the  paralysis,  which  is  the  disease's 
most  conspicuous  symptom,  is  explained. 
When  the  inflammation  goes  so  far  that 
there  is  a  degeneration  of  spinal  tissue 
this  paralysis  becomes  permanent.  Eight 
years  ago,  though  there  were  plenty  of 
signs  that  the  disease  was  contagious, 
there  was  no  absolute  proof.  That  proof 
was  definitely  supplied  when  Dr.  Simon 
Flexner  and  Hr.  Ilideyo  Noguchi,  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  succeeded  in  im- 
prisoning in  the  culture  tube  the  organism 
that  caused  it. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  dis- 
covery \ielded  the  secret  of  another 
disease,  it  had  the  utmost  scientific  interest. 
Up  to  date,  the  laboratories  had  un> 
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covered  only  the  grossest  and  most  obvious 
infective  agents.  It  was  comparatively 
easy  to  isolate  the  organisms  of  pneu- 
monia,  typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  other 
every-day  infections,  for  these  organisms 
were  the  giants  of  the  microscopic  world 

so  huge  in  size  that  the\'  stand  out 
distinctly  on  the  microscopic  slicie.  Be- 
sides these  Gargantuan  micro-organisms, 
there  are  many  more  so  exceedingly 
minute  that  no  microscope  can  detect 
them.  No  one  has  ever  discovered  the 
guilty  agents  in  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
or  chicl<en-pox ;  Pasteur  hunted  for  years 
for  the  hydrophobia  germ,  but  died 
without  finding  it.  There  is  a  powerful 
mechanism  known  as  the  Berkefield  filter; 
though  this  holds  back  nearly  all  the 
known  microbes,  these  other  m\sterious 
and  minute  races  easily  pass  through  its 
microscopic  meshes.  For  this  reason  they 
are  known  as  the  filterable  viruses.  The 
poliomyelitis  germ,  like  that  of  smallpox 
and  scarlet  fever,  was  a  filterable  virus. 
The  isolation  of  one  of  these  agents,  there- 
fore, opened  a  new  dav  in  bacteriologv. 

The  same  studies  revealed  the  tact  that 
the  virus  entered  the  body  through  the 
nasal  and  throat  passages.  So  far  as  the 
experimenters  could  discover,  it  did  not 
exist  in  the  blcxxl  -a  fact  which  seems  to 
dispose  of  the  possihility  that  a  biting 
insect  may  transmit  the  infection.  Fhe 
laboratory  made  little  headway  in  obtain- 
ing a  serum,  large!\  because  the  monkey 
is  the  only  animal,  besides  man,  to  which 
the  disease  can  be  transmitted  and  the 
nn)nkey  is  not  a  useful  animal  from  which 
to  obtain  a  serum.  No  one  has  yet  dis- 
covered— and  this  is  the  fact  that  makes 
sanitary  a)ntrol  so  difficult — the  way  in 
which  the  disease  is  carried  fn)m  one 
human  being  to  another.  The  fact  that 
poliomyelitis  is  usually,  though  not 
invariably,  associated  with  poverty  and 
uncleanly  surroundings  carries  its  lesson. 
The  death  rate  in  the  present  epidemic 
appears  to  be  about  20  per  cent. — much 
lower  than  is  generall>  supposed.  We 
also  have  the  encouraging  statement  of 
Dr.  Flexner  that  complete  recoveries — 
recoveries,  that  is,  without  physical  or 
mental  disabilities  are  more  numerous 
than  most  people  believe. 


BUILDING  ZONES  IN  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY  has  taken  a  step 
which  really  signifies  a  new  era  in 
urban  civilization.  It  has  abol- 
ished the  Uiissc;-jdire  principle  in  city 
development.  Practically  all  Axnerican 
cities,  New  ^  ork  among  them,  have  grown, 
in  easy-going,  haphazard  fashion.  Their 
external  aspects  picture  that  lawlessness 
that  most  observers  regard  as  the  great* 
est  defect  of  the  American  character. 
The  owner  of  a  plot  of  grourrd  has  enjoyed 
almost  complete  liberty  to  "improve"  it, 
irrespective  of  the  rights  of  his  neighbors 
or  of  the  community.  He  could  erect  a 
skyscraper  which,  b\  cutting  out  light 
and  air.  would  render  almost  valueless 
adjoining  property.  His  tenants  could 
utilize  the  property  for  any  purpose 
that  was  not  definitely  forbidden  by  the 
fire  and  health  laws,  irrespective  of  its 
effect  upon  the  beauty  or  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  the  town. 

New  York  has  now  adopted  an  orderly 
if  somewhat  complicated  series  of  build- 
ing laws.  In  the  congested  downtown 
office  district,  buildings  in  future  can 
attain  a  height  of  only  two  and  a  half 
times  the  width  of  the  street.  This  will 
permit  buildings  of  perhaps  twenty  stories. 
In  other  parts  of  the  city  they  can  go  only 
so  high  as  the  street  is  wide.  I  he  new 
laws  contain  numerous  exceptions  and 
provisos  that  need  not  be  detailed  here; 
the  important  fact  is  that  the  largest 
municipalitv  in  this  country  has  decided 
to  exercise  a  restraining  hand  upon  the 
land  owners  and  speculators — ^to  prevent 
them  from  injuring  permanently  the 
health,  the  business  interests,  and  the  artis- 
tic value  of  the  city. 

I- ven  more  important  is  the  new  svstem 
of  zoning."  As  in  most  American  cities, 
the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  business, 
manufacturing,  and  residential  districts 
has  had  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
Hardly  had  people  selected  one  section 
as  a  desirable  place  to  make  their  homes 
when  the  sweatshops  would  establish 
themselves  in  the  same  location.  New 
York  has  now  divided  the  city  into  resi- 
dential, business,  and  unrestricted  zones. 
In  the  future  only  buildings  intended  for 
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human  habitation  can  be  erected  in  the 

first;  only  business  buildings — from  which 
manufacturing  or  industrial  establishments 
are  specifically  excluded — in  the  second; 
whereas  any  kind  of  a  building  not  prohib- 
ited by  law  can  be  erected  in  the  third. 

What  precipitated  this  wholesome  in- 
novation was  the  rapid  encroachment 
of  the  wholesale  clothing  industry  upon 
the  city's  most  ornate  business  avoiue. 
Twenty-^ve  or  thirty  years  ago  practically 
all  the  clothing  factories  were  located 
on  the  Hast  Side.  Thence  thev  found 
their  wa\'  to  lower  Broadway.  Huge  loft 
buildings,  housing  thousands  of  workers 
in  the  needle  trades,  rapidly  drove  out 
the  retail  shops.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
these  same  industries  surrounded  the 
lower  part  of  Fifth  Avenue.  I  he  beau- 
tiful old  houses  of  the  Knickerbocker 
aristocracy  were  dismantled  and  great 
clothing  factories  occupied  their  sites. 
Twenty-third  Street,  which  for  years  had 
been  perhaps  the  city's  finest  shopping 
thoroughfare,  became  one  huge  industrial 
chaos.  The  large  department  stores  and 
high-class  shops  fled  from  these  sections 
and  established  themselves  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, from  about  Twenty-seventh  to  Fiftieth 
streets.  This  part  of  the  avenue  became 
transformed  into  a  street  of  unusual  brilli- 
ance— ^according  to  many  observers,  the 
finest  shopping  section  in  the  world.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  the  city  awoke  to  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  clothing  factories 
were  encroaching  on  this  area  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  In  a  few  years  more,  unless 
radical  steps  were  taken,  this  magnificent 
avenue  would  become  a  hideous  ruin. 

New  York  has  now  taken  this  radical 
step:  the  new  zoning  svstem  prohibits  the 
future  const  ruction  of  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  district  extending  roughly  from 
Fourth  to  Sixth  avenues  and  from  Twenty- 
third  to  Fifty-ninth  streets.  Moreover, 
a  campaign  started  to  persuade  manu- 
facturers alreadv  located  there  to  move 
into  the  new  manufacturing  zone  has  met 
with  great  success.  The  fact  that  a  great 
municipality  has  thus  chosen  to  subject 
itself  to  discipline  and  orderls  progress 
augurs  well  for  the  improvement  of 
general  urban  conditions,  spiritual  as  well 
as  physical,  in  this  country. 


INSURING  SPECULATIONS 
BY  ARMS 

SENATOR  LA  FOLLETE,  in  a 
speech  against  armaments  in  the 
Senate,  said  among  other  things: 
"I  think  that  American  people  who  go 
into  Mexico  go  there  to  make  big  monev  — 
to  speculate.  I  believe  every  man  from 
this  country  who  goes  into  a  foreign  land 
looking  for  profits  should  accept  the  laws  of 
that  Government  as  an  arbiter  for  his  rights. 

"The  thing  that  attracts  most  American^ 
to  Mexico  is  the  great  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources, where  an  investment  of  $100,000 
will  buy  property  worth  $1,000,000  under  a 
stable  Government.  This  new  doctrine 
that  the  Hag  shf)uld  follow  the  investment 
of  a  citizen  means  that  the  Government 
will  follow  up  the  speculator  and  make  his 
investment  worth  face  value.       .  . 

"\  sincerely  hope  the  standard  bearer  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  this  campaign  will 
not  feel  himself  constrained  to  take  the 
position  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  put  the  Hag  of  the  United  Stales 
behind  the  investment  of  speculators  in 
Mexico  and  elsewhere.  President  Wils<^)n 
declared,  in  his  speech  at  Detroit,  he  would 
not  stand  for  that  polic\'  and  would  not  be- 
come the  collecting  agent  of  foreign  in- 
vestors in  Mexico." 

This  course  of  argument  appeals  to  many 
people  who  have  no  foreign  investments 
and  who  are  not  engaged  directly  in  foreign 
trade.  It  has  sutTicient  truth  in  it  to  be 
plausible  and  enough  error  to  be  mislead- 
ing.   It  is  worth  examining. 

The  Senator  is  undoubtedly  right  when 
he  said  that  the  Americans  who  are  in 
.Mexico  went  there  to  make  big  money,  just 
as  the  Senator's  Scandinavian  and  German 
constituents  went  to  Wisconsin  for  the  same 
reason.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  the 
desire  to  make  big  money. 

In  the  second  place,  in  the  prevalent  dis- 
cussion of  how  to  enlarge  our  export  trade, 
we  have  been  counseled  time  after  imie  to 
send  men  to  foreign  countries  who  will 
settle  down  and  study  conditions  and  sell 
.American  gcxxls.  There  can.  then,  be  noth- 
ing wrong  in  Americans  going  outside  th«ir 
own  country  even  if  they  do  go  in  search 
of  big  profits. 


THE  MARQ 

The  Senator  is.  of  course,  correct  when 
he  sa\'s  that  when  an  American  goes  to  an- 
other country  he  should  accept  the  laws  of 
*  that  new  Government  as  an  arbiter  for  his 
rights.  But  the  Senator  did  not  finish  the 
thought  and  explain  to  what  arbiter  the 
American  in  foreign  countries  was  to  ap- 
peal when  the  laws  cease  and  anarchy 
reigns.  If  the  American  Government  dis- 
inherits its  citizens  under  such  conditions, 
the  logical  result  is  the  encouragement  of 
anarchy  wherever  Americans  own  p  roperty 
in  countries  of  somewhat  unsettled  con- 
ditions, for  that  property  need  not  be  pro- 
tected but  could  be  confiscated  and  looted 
at  pleasure.  And  if  property  is  not  pro- 
tected lives  are  likely  to  be  sacrificed  with 
the  property,  as  has  happened  in  Mexico. 
If  the  Hag  is  to  shed  the  responsibility  for 
the  lives  of  Americans  as  well  as  their 
property  when  they  leave  our  borders,  we 
should  have  evolved  a  policy  of  expatriat- 
ing all  our  foreign  investments  and  export 
trade  and  sending  forth  our  oversea  traders 
and  investors  as  men  without  a  country. 
And  shortly  we  should  see  all  our  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners. 

Yet  there  is  much  truth  in  the  Senator's 
contentions.  There  are  traders  and  spec- 
ulators who  try  to  pull  their  nation  into 
wars  that  will  be  profitable  to  themselves. 
Professor  Millioud  has  shown  the  influence 
of  German  foreign  trade  and  investment  on 
the  causes  of  the  present  Great  War. 
There  is  little  question  that  British  sub- 
jects seeking  large  profits  draj^ged  their 
Government  into  an  unjustifiable  war  in 
South  Africa.  There  are  probably  Ameri- 
cans who  would  try  to  precipitate  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  for  their  private  profit. 

It  does  not  seem  wise  to  abandon  Ameri- 
cans and  their  money  as  soon  as  they  leave 
(jur  shores,  nor,  as  the  other  extreme,  to  let 
an  adventurous  and  unscrupulous  trader 
lead  the  nation  into  war  for  his  profit. 

There  is  a  middle  course  in  which  we  can 
convince  other  nations  that  we  will  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  property  from  law- 
less destruction  no  matter  where  they  are, 
even  to  using  the  Army  and  Navy  for  that 
purpose,  but  that  we  shall  not  use  any  such 
occasion  to  acquire  more  territmy.  In 
other  words  if  conditions  in  Mexico  do  not 
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improve,  we  may  have  to  intervene  there  as 
we  did  in  Cuba,  which  docs  not  mean  to 
"follow  up  the  speculator  and  make  his  in- 
vestment worth  face  value." 

II 

The  reign  of  anarchy  has  destroyed  so 
much  property  of  foreigners  in  Mexico  that 
even  if  Carranza  or  any  one  else  were  to 
estaUii^  a  fair  approxfanation  of  ordor  a 
more  difficult  financial  task  would  almost 
surely  follow. 

One  of  the  complaints  against  President 
Diaz  was  that  he  had  allowed  the  most  val- 
uable opportunities  in  Mexico  to  get  into 
foreigners'  hands  in  his  efforts  to  get  the 
country  developed.  This  was  true  for  the 
fundamental  reason  that  the  foreigners 
were  in  more  cases  the  only  people  with  the 
vision,  ability,  and  credit  to  use  the  op- 
portunities. During  the  Huerta-Villa- 
Zapata-Carranza  regime  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  these  foreign  enterprises  have  been 
destro>  ed  and  many  foreigners  have  been 
killed.  When  order  is  restored  one  of  the 
first  things  which  the  Mexican  Government 
will  face  will  be  a  tremendous  bill  for  all 
this  damage.  The  claims  will  be  enough  to 
be  a  great  burden  financially  even  if  they 
had  no  political  entanglements.  But  they 
will  have  a  political  bearing.  The  Mexican 
people  who  have  themselves  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  the  reign  of  anarchy  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  look  with  enthusiasm 
upon  the  payment  of  a  large  proportion  of 
their  taxes  to  the  foreigners  who  had  the 
best  opportunities  in  Mexico  while  they 
themselves  got  no  redress  for  their  losses 
and  the  state  revenues  were  insut!lcient  to 
meet  the  many  and  pressing  domestic  needs 
of  the  Government. 

The  usual  way  of  rehabilitating  the 
credit  of  a  country  in  such  a  predicament  is 
for  one  of  the  richer  nations  to  furnish  a 
loan.  But  such  loans  are  not  usually  forth- 
coming unless  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
lending  nation  is  prepared  to  see  that  the 
loan  is  not  repudiated.  The  loans  which 
Germans  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  French 
had  made  to  the  Black  Republic  of  Haiti 
were  of  such  size  and  under  such  conditions 
that  the  payment  was  practically  im- 
.possible,  and  except  for  American  inter- 
vention they  would  almost  certainly  have 
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led  to  the  taking  over  cf  the  country  as  a 

payment  for  the  debt. 

Carranza  has  mado  the  inuenious  and  in- 
defensible proposal  that  all  foreigners  who 
own  property  in  Mexico  must  either  sell 
their  property  or  become  Mexican  citizens. 
If  he  could  carry  out  this  idea,  he  would 
be  id  of  the  danger  of  foreign  pressure 
to  collect  debts.  Hut  he  cannot  put  this 
•idea  uito  practice,  for  it  amounts  to  con- 
fiscation, and  neither  we  nor  any  other 
nation  will  allow  that. 

The  Mexican  problem  begins  with  the 
establishment  of  order.  1  he  reincarnation 
of  Mexican  credit  follows,  and  then  comes 
the  long  experiment  of  whether  the  Mexi- 
cans are  able  to  take  a  sufficient  part  in  the 
development  of  their  rich  country  to  pre- 
vent foreigners  from  owning  and  control- 
ling its  agriculture,  commerce,  industry, 
and  finance,  for,  in  the  lon^  run,  if  these  are 
in  alien  hands  distrust  and  disorder  ensue 
and  the  control  of  government  passes  also. 
Our  sincere  desire  not  to  take  Cuba  re- 
sulted in  our  withdrawing  after  two  inter- 
ventions had  become  necessary.  But  if 
Cuba  had  not  risen  to  tht-  opportunity  and 
attended  to  her  own  aifairs,  and  had  fre- 
quent interventkms  been  necessaiy,  no  re- 
pugnance at  the  prospect  of  terminating  a 
free  government  would  have  prevented  the 
eventual  absorption  of  the  island  by  the 
United  States  wtun  it  became  evident  that 
it  could  not  mauUam  its  liberty  in  order. 


FROM  A  PAST  WAR 

THE  French  Ambassador,  M.  Jusser- 
and,  has  done  us  a  [^(mkI  and  timely 
service  in  the  publication  of  his 
book,  "With  Americans  of  Past  and  Pres- 
ent Days."  In  the  first  part  of  it,  called 
"Rochambeau  and  the  French  in  Amer- 
ica," is  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
I  rench  expedition  which  came  to  help  the 
American  colonies  and  whose  help  alone 
made  possible  the  capture  of  Yorktown 
which  decided  the  war.  In  thinking  of  our 
success  in  the  [Revolution  we  do  not  often 
realize  that  of  the  16.000  men  in  Washing- 
ton's army  at  Yorktown.  7,000  were 
French  and  that  the  sailors  of  De  Grasse's 
fleet,  without  which  the  whole  operation, 
would  have  been  impossible,  swelled  the 


French  numbers  so  that  they  actually  oo- 

numbered  the  Americans. 

But  the  French  Ambassador's  accou-i 
does  not  stress  this  point.    IHlis  main  them 
is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  French 
men  who  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  idea  d 
liberty,  not  so  much  for  America  as  fcr 
France,  or  against  England  as  for  an  2^ 
stract  principle  which  they  re^jarded  ; 
right.    The  opinions  which  M.  JusserarK;  1 
quotes  on  this  point  are  extremdy  interest*  { 
ing  now  that  the  conflict  of  autocracy  and , 
democracy  is  again  in  open  strife:  I 

The  Americans,  according  to  T'urgot.  mia^ 
be  free,  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  tbc 
sake  of  humanity;  an  experiment  of  the  utmoe: 

import  was  about  to  begin,  and  should  succee: 
He  added  this,  the  worthy  forecast  of  a  generoib 
mind:  "  It  is  imfMissible  iict  to  form  wishes  far 
that  people  to  reach  the  utmost  prc^perity  it  b 
capable  of.    That  people  is  the  hope  of  man- , 
kind.    It  must  show  to  the  world  by  its  a- 
ample  that  men  can  be  free  and  tranquil,  an: ' 
can  do  without  the  chains  that  tyrants  anc 
cheats  of  all  garb  have  tried  to  lay  on  ther: 
under  pretense  of  public  good.    It  must  gi\. 
the  example  of  political  liberty,  religious  liberty 
commercial  and  industrial  liberty.    The  shdter  | 
which  it  is  ,^()ing  to  ofTcr  to  the  oppressed  of  I 
nations  will  console  the  earth.    The  ease  wi:: 
which  men  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  :t 
and  escape  the  effects  of  a  bad  government  wil! 
oblige  governments  to  open  their  e\  es  and  tobs 
just,     riu'  rest  of  the  world  will  perceive 
degrees  the  emptiness  of  the  illusions  on  whit:, 
politicians  have  festered."  Toward  Englaad 
Turgot  has  a  feeling  of  regret  on  account  of  ^:^ 
policies,  but  no  trace  of  animosity;  and,  on  th. 
contrary,  the  belief  that,  in  spite  of  what  some 
people  of  note  were  allc^g,  the  absoiutdy  ccr- 
tain  loss  of  her  American  colonies  would  not  ^^ 
suit  in  a  diminution  of  her  power.  "Thb 
resolution  will  prove,  maybe,  as  profitable  to 
you  as  to  America." 

Not  less  characteristic  of  the  times  and  of  the 
same  thinker's  turn  of  mind  is  a  brief  memorial 
written  by  him  for  the  King  shortly  after,  when 
Captain  Cook  was  making  his  third  voyage  of 
discovery,  the  one  from  which  he  never  re- 
turned. "Captain  Cook,"  Turgot  said,  "i^ 
probably  on  his  way  back  to  Europe.  His  ex- 
pedition having  no  other  object  than  the  pro- 
gress of  human  knowledge,  and  interesting, 
therefore,  all  nations,  it  would  be  worth)'  of  the 
King's  magnanimity  not  to  allow  that  the  result 
be  j  eopardized  by  the  chances  of  war."  Orden 
should  be  given  to  all  French  naval  officers  "to 
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abstain  from  any  hostile  act  against  him  or  his 

ship,  and  allow  him  to  freely  continue  his  navi- 
gation, and  to  treat  him  in  every  respect  as  the 
custom  is  to  treat  the  officers  and  ships  of  neu- 
tral and  friendly  countries."  The  King  as- 
sented, and  had  our  cruisers  notified  of  the  sort 
of  sacred  character  which  they  would  have  to 
recognize  in  that  ship  of  the  enemy ;  a  small  fact 
in  itself,  but  showing  the  difference  between  the 
wars  in  those  days  and  in  ours. 

Altogether  it  is  a  pleasant  book  to  read 
and  full  of  facts  which  are  particulariy 
significant  with  comparisons  and  contrasts 
with  the  present  time. 


A  MORAL  STANDARD  FOR 
CONGRESS 

IN  THE  medical  and  legal  pntfessions 
there  has  long  existed  a  professional 
standard  of  ethics  which,  despite  many 
abuses,  has  been  of  tremendous  service  in 
raising  the  standards  of  these  occupations. 
The  advertising  business  has  lately  adopted 
an  ethical  constitution.  What  is  termed 
Senatorial  courtesy  in  the  upper  house  of 
Congress  might  be  transformed  into  a  use- 
ful professional  standard.  But  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  in  need  of  taking  hold 
of  the  question  more  drastically  and  creat- 
ing for  itself  such  a  standard. 

Three  recent  occurrences  indicate  the 
need  of  it. 

Mr.  William  S.  Bennet,  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  Twenty-third  District  of  New 
York,  a  part  of  New  York  City,  to  repre- 
sent their  intelligence  and  morals  in  making 
laws  for  the  welfare  of  the  Union,  so  mis- 
construed his  function  as  to  introduce  a 
"joker"  into  the  appropriation  bill  de- 
signed to  open  the  way  for  a  large  con- 
tract for  food  at  Ellis  Island  to  go  to  a 
company  which  previously  had  retained 
him  as  counsel  to  help  it  maintain  this 
same  contract.  It  was  obviously  a  most 
improper  act,  yet  the  Hou^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives took  no  notice  of  it. 

Congressman  Frank  Buchanan,  from  the 
Seventh  District  of  Illinois,  which  includes 
a  part  of  Chicago,  was  indicted  by  the 
Grand  Jury  for  plotting  against  the  United 
States  in  the  interest  of  Germany.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  instead  of  feel- 
ing chagrin  that  one  of  the  body  had  so  far 


departed  from  his  patriotic  duty,  not  to 

mention  the  ethics  of  his  position,  instead 
lent  themselves  to  a  contempt  proceedings 
against  District  Attorney  Marshall,  who 
had  Mr.  Buchanan  indicted.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's opinion  of  the  House  may  be  techni- 
cally in  contempt,  but  if  the  House  had  had 
a  proper  standard  it  would  have  itself 
assumed  an  attitude  toward  Mr.  Buchanan 
which  would  have  left  no  occasion  for  Mr. 
Marshall's  very  righteous  indignation. 

When  the  Colonel  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Cobnel  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  of  the 
New  York  National  Guard  were  discharged 
from  the  service  because  of  physical  dis- 
ability, half  a  dozen  New  York  Congress- 
men and  Senator  O'Gorman  rushed  to  see 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
have  the  officers  reinstated.  This  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  activity  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  it 
should  be  evident  that  even  if  we  have  never 
been  able  to  emancipate  the  postal  service 
from  political  influence,  it  is  both  indefensi- 
ble morally  and  dangerous  to  the  Nation  to 
have  the  appointment,  promotion,  or  re- 
tention of  the  officers  in  the  Army  affected 
by  the  politkal  influence  of  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

The  Representative  body  of  the  Nation 
certainly  ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  its  mem- 
bers using  their  official  position  to  try  to 
enact  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  former 
clients,  nor  as  a  cloak  for  unpatriotic 
activities,  nor  as  an  opportunity  to  throw 
the  monkey-wrench  of  politics  into  the 
wheels  of  Army  efficiency,  which  run  none 
too  smoothly  anyway. 

THE  MEDIOCRITY  OF  VlCE-PRESi- 
DENTIAL  TIMBER 

AS  VICE-PRESIDENT  during  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  term  in  the  White 
House,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks 
made  little  impression  on  the  public.  The 
newspapers  made  fun  of  his  tall  form  and 
frigid  manners  and  the  rest  of  the  public 
catalogued  him  as  a  politician  of  little  more 
than  mediocre  ability  and  of  regular  Re- 
publican antecedents  and  possibilities — 
certainly  not  a  man  who  was  big  enough  to 
be  in  the  White  I^ouse. 
His  nomination  again  by  the  Republican 
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Party  may  be  an  encouragement  to  the 
political  machine,  but  it  adds  nothing  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  Republican  ticket 
in  the  eyes  of  the  independent  voters.  To 
the  progressive-minded  who  believe  in 
Presidential  leadership  the  possibility  of 
Mr.  Fairbanks  as  President  indeed  is  a 
dismal  spectacle. 

Nor  is  there  anything  more  attractive 
about  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Marshall's  be- 
coming President.  He  plays  no  part  in  our 
national  life.  His  personality  is  discounted 
by  the  public.  His  speeches  receive  no 
serious  recognition.  His  ideas  are  perhaps 
more  original  than  those  of  Mr.  Fairbanks 
but  not  more  reassuring. 

The  theory  upon  which  we  have  a  Vice- 


President  is  that  we  shall  have  available  in 
case  of  the  President's  death  or  impeach- 
ment a  man  capable  and  worthy  to  take 
the  position.  Our  practice  differs  from  the 
principle.  The  position  of  political  im- 
potence which  we  have  made  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency  is  not  attractive  to  strong  men, 
and  so  it  happens  that  as  a  rule  the  Vice- 
Presidential  candidates  compare  unfavor- 
ably not  only  with  Presidential  candidates 
but  also  with  many  other  leaders  of  their 
party.  They  do  not  rank  second  best,  but 
far  below  that  among  men  in  political  life. 
The  olfice  of  Vice-President  has  failed  of  its 
purpose,  and  it  needs  to  be  changed  so 
that  the  Presidential  succession  is  not 
almost  certainly  doomed  to  mediocrity. 


FARM  MORTGAGE  BANKERS  AND 

BROKERS  , 

Every  month  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  this  part  oj  the  magazine  an  artieJg  am 
experience  with  investments  and  lessons  to  he  drawn  therefrom 


A WISCONSIN  attorney  was 
prompted  recently,  by  the 
frequent  references  to  Western 
mortgages  he  had  seen  in  the 
news  of  finance  and  invest- 
ment, to  write  "a  little  bit  of  autobi- 
ography," in  which  he  made  some  very 
timely  suggestions  for  buyers  of  that  class 
of  securities. 

His  letter  was  particularly  apropos  of  the 
following  reference  to  the  general  causes 
that  led  up  to  the  collapse  of  the  early  '90's 
in  the  farm  mortgage  field: 

The  principal  cause  was  that  the  mortgage 
business  had  been  tremendously  overdone.  In- 
vestors generally  knew  little  in  those  days  about 
how  to  judge  underlying  values  .  .  .  and 
in  the  East  especially  there  had  been  so  much 
indiscriminate  buying  that  many  of  the  reput- 
able loan  agents  themselves  became  careless, 
while  scores  of  unscrupulous  adventurers  were 
tempted  into  the  business.  The  result  was  a 
condition  which  precluded  even  a  slight  re- 
sistance to  the  financial  panic  which  came  along 
in  1893.  .  .  .  But  conditions  have  changed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  con* 
ceive  of  a  repetition  of  widespread  disaster  in 


this  field  of  investment.  Land  values  have  be- 
come stabilized,  and  the  development  of  mort- 
gage banking  along  scientific  lines  may  be  said 
to  have  been  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the 
growth  of  a  highly  discriminating  class  of  in> 
vestors  in  mortgages. 

The  attorney  recalled  that,  in  1893,  he 
was  supplementing  his  professional  work  by 
negotiating  loans  on  farms  in  his  vicinity. 
At  that  time,  he  had  had  thirteen  years' 
experience  in  the  business,  which  he  had 
started  by  making  investments  for  a  few 
personal  friends  whom  he  had  known  in  the 
East  before  following  Horace  Greeley's 
advice  in  1877. 

In  making  his  loans,  the  young  lawyer 
followed  the  practice  that  was  then  uni- 
versal of  charging  the  borrowers  a  com- 
mission for  obtaining  the  funds,  requiring 
them  to  fumbh  proof  of  clear  titles,  ver- 
ified appraisals,  etc.,  and  to.  pay  all  in- 
cidental expenses.  The  unusual  demand 
for  money  to  develop  farms  had  made  the 
business  profitable,  and.  in  his  efforts  to  in- 
crease it,  he  explained  that  whenever  he  got 
in  correspondence  with  an  Eastern  investor 
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who  expressed  doubt  about  the  value  of  the 
securities  he  could  furnish,  he  offered  to 
guarantee  their  collection  without  loss  or 
expense,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  re- 
tain as  compensation  all  interest  collected 
in  excess  of  a  specified  rate. 

This  practice,  the  attorney  said,  un- 
doubtedly made  him  more  cautious,  but, 
when  the  1893  panic  came,  he  found  he  had 
unpaid. mortgages  on  his  books  amounting 
to  nearly  a  million  dollars,  of  which  about 
half  bore  his  personal  guarantee.  He  said 
he  had  always  taken  pride  in  the  fact  that 
not  one  of  his  clients  had  lost  a  dollar.  He 
kept  them  fully  informed  about  conditions, 
and  asked  and  obtained  many  extensions 
of  time,  but  in  the  end  was  able  to  pay 
them  all  in  full.  In  a  few  instances  he  had 
himself  made  the  final  payments  after  hav- 
ing taken  title  to  the  mortgaged  farms, 
some  of  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
carry  for  several  years. 

His  recollection  was  that  he  himself  had 
at  least  come  out  even,  but  he  said  the  hard 
pull  led  him  eventually  to  quit  the  business 
entirely,  although  in  later  years  he  had 
occasuMially  invested  in  farm  mortgages  at 
the  instance  of  some  old  acquaintance. 

The  lesson  of  his  experience,  the  attorney 
declared,  was  this:  that  "there  is  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  principle  involved 
when  investors  send  money  for  investment 
in  mortgages  to  people  whose  sole  interest 
in  the  transactions  is  to  get  as  liberal  com- 
missions as  postible  for  acting  as  agents  of 
the  borrowers."  The  tendency  in  such 
cases,  he  pointed  out,  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  toward  accepting  scant  security; 
and  that  even  if  that  tendency  were  over- 
come, as  it  doubtless  was  in  many  instances 
by  the  character  and  sense  of  responsibility 
of  the  loan  agents,  it  was  something  to  be 
reckoned  with  by  every  one  contemplating 
investment  in  farm  mortgages. 

He  had  observed,  however,  that  there 
were  mortgage  dealers  in  the  West  who 
followed  the  practice  of  advancing  their 
own  money  to  borrowers  on  the  security  of 
faitn  land,  subsequently  selling  the  mort- 
gages to  investors,  on  whnsc  behalf  they 
undertook  to  act  in  the  C(!llection  of  in- 
terest and  in  looking  after  all  the  other  in- 
cidental details  throughout  the  life  of  the 
loans  they  made.  This,  he  said,  seemed  to 


him  to  be  the  sound  way  of  carrying  on  the 
business.    He  concluded  by  saying: 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  such  organisations 
to  be  fraudulent  in  character,  but  a  very  little  in- 
vestigation ought  to  be  suflident  to  satisfy  one 
whether  he  is  dealing  with  an  agency  that  is 

financially  responsible  and  honorably  managed; 
and  the  result  of  such  investigation  being  satis- 
factory, it  would  seem  that  Western  mortgages 
on  farm  lands,  negotiated  in  that  way,  ought  to 
be  desirable  investments,  especially  as  it  is  still 
possible  to  get  such  mortgages  to  yield  the  in- 
vestor from  5  to  7  per  cent.  • 

The  main  point  which  the  Wisconsin  at- 
torney made  in  recounting  his  experience, 
namely,  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  farm  mortgage  banker,  prqp- 
erly  so  called,  and  the  farm  loan  broker,  is 
one  to  which  it  is  timely  to  call  attention. 

There  are  three  particulars  in  which  the 
banker^s  relatbn  to  the  mortgages  he 
offers  provides  a  peculiar  kind  of  as- 
surance for  his  clients.  First,  if  he  is  to 
make  loans  with  his  own  funds,  he  must 
obviously  be  possessed  of  capital — the 
evidence  of  his  finandal  respcmsibility. 
Second,  in  k>aning  his  own  funds  without 
any  definite  assurance  in  advance  that  he 
will  be  able  to  turn  his  capital  over  by 
finding  investors  to  buy  the  mortgages  he 
takes,  he  will  naturally  look  the  more 
sharply  to  obtain  adequate  security  for 
both  principal  and  interest.  And  third,  to 
conduct  the  business  in  that  way,  he  must 
have  a  permanent  organization ,  an  organiza- 
tion so  equipped  as  to  enable  him  to  handle 
intelligently  and  effectively  every  detail  of 
making  and  supervising  his  mortgages. 

However  honest  and  conscientious  a 
mere  loan  broker  mav  be,  it  is  the  rule,  as 
the  attorney's  letter  >ugge>ts,  that  he  lacks 
financial  responsibility,  at  least  in  the 
sense  of  having  involved  any  of  his  own 
capital  with  which  to  provide  the  safe- 
guards that  he  would  expect  and  demand  if 
he  were  in  the  investor's  position.  And  he 
almost  invariably  lacks  the  equipment  for 
rendering  distant  clients  the  kind  of  service 
which  «cperi«ice  has  shown  to  be  an  essen- 
tial of  satisfactory  mortgage  investment. 

The  story  of  the  farm  mortgage  phase  of 
the  panic  of  189^  wouki  not  have  been  one 
of  almost  universal  collapse  had  more  of  the 
business  previous  to  that  time  been  con- 
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centrated  in  the  hands  of  bankers  organized 
as  perhaps  the  majority  are  organized  at 
the  present  time;  or  even  if  more  of  the 
loan  brokers  of  those  days  had  possessed 
the  courage  and  stick-to-it-iveness  which 
the  Wisconsin  lawyer  must  have  had. 

The  trouble  was  that,  when  values  went 
to  pieces,  the  majority  of  the  investors  in 
farm  mortgages  found  themselves  depend- 
ent upon  individuals  who  were  powerless  to 
prevent  the  properties  from  going  by  de- 
fault, or  othenvise  to  protect  the  invest- 
ments. There  were,  of  course,  many  fail- 
ures among  mortgage  houses  that  had 
seemed  impregnable.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  still  in  existence  a  good 
many  organizations  which  found  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  their  clients  throuuh  those 
trying  times  practicallv  without  loss.  It 
is  to  such  organizations  that  the  invest- 
ment work]  is  indebted  for  the  establish- 


ment of  the  high  standards  of  n^^tiation 
by  which  safe  loans  are  judged. 

Attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  extraordinary  growth  in  the 
investment  demand  for  farm  mortga^ 
dunng  the  last  two  years  has  brought  about 
a  situation  in  some  respects  similar  to  the 
one  which  prevailed  previous  to  the  smash- 
up  of  the  early  '90's.  The  tendency 
toward  the  organizatton  of  concerns  un- 
acquainted with  the  requirements  of  the 
business  and  lacking  the  experience  nec- 
essary to  discriminate  between  funda- 
mentally safe  and  inferior  mortgages  has 
been  especially  noticeable.  So  it  behooves 
the  investor  to  take  added  precaution  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  mortgage  banker 
with  whom  he  deals  is  one  who  has  foreseen 
the  dangers  of  the  present  situation  and 
who  has  had  the  resolution  and  ability  to 
guard  his  clients  against  them. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  INDEPEN- 
DENT VOTER 

AN  AUTHORITATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  MR.   WILSON's  ATTITUDE  TOWARD   HIS  CAMPAIGN 

FOR  REFLECTION 

BY 

L.  AMES  BROWN 


FIVE  million  voters  are  ready  to 
vote  their  convictions  regard- 
less of  party  ties  in  the  Novem- 
ber election.  They  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  present 
national  campaign.  It  is  the  belief  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  that  there 
are  enough  independent  voters  to  swing 
the  election  for  or  against  him,  and  his 
campaign  plans  are  being  framed  with 
it  constantly  in  mind.  Whether  he  or 
Mr.  Hughes  is  elected  in  November,  Mr. 
Wilson  believes,  the  winner  will  owe  his 
success  to  the  fact  that  his  character  and 
abilities  have  been  carefully  weighed  by 
the  independent  voters  of  the  count r\'  and 
judged  to  be  superior  to  those  of  his 
opponent. 

The  time  has  passed,  Mr.  Wilson  be- 


lieves, when  either  of  the  old  political 
parties  constitutes  a  normal  majority  of 
the  electorate.  Talk  about  the  country 
being  normally  Republican  in  191 3,  and 
the  probability  of  this  majority  reasserting 
itself  in  1916,  he  regards  as  misleading,  for 
he  is  convinced  that  the  wholesome  polit- 
ical condition  has  been  established  in  the 
United  States  wherein  the  political  color- 
ing of  the  states  which  decide  the  national 
elections  is  dependent  upon  the  temporary 
party  afiiliations  of  men  who  vote  primarily 
for  the  man  of  their  choice  regardless  of 
the  ticket  upon  which  his  candidacy  is 
enrolled.  Never  before,  he  believes,  have 
party  ties  sat  so  lightly  upon  the  creeds 
of  the  members  of  the  American  body 
politic;  never  before  was  there  as  large  a 
number  of  voters  ready  to  disregard  the 
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nominating  machinery  of  their  party  in 
preference  for  the  independent  exercise 
of  the  voting  privilege  which  is  their 
sovereign  right;  never  before  has  there 
existed  a  condition  in  which  the  candidate 
for  President  was  as  certain  to  be  subjected 
to  an  even-handed  judgment  of  the  bal- 
loters  as  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes  are 
assured  of  this  test. 

These  are  the  views  of  the  political 
optimist.  They  represent  the  conviction 
that  the  party  spoils  system  after  all  is 
futile,  that  the  "pork  barrel  '  and  its 
outflow  of  rewards  for  party  fealty  are 
insufficient  to  change  or  prevent  desirable 
changes  in  the  political  complexion  of  the 
Government.  If  tenable  in  the  face  of 
argument  the\'  constitute  a  sufticient 
refutation  of  the  writings  of  cynical 
politico-philosophers,  who  see  in  the  mod- 
em development  of  the  party  S3rstem  the 
germ  of  the  Republic's  destruction. 

Even  if  his  interest  in  current  condi- 
tions were  not  sharpened  by  his  candidacy 
for  reelection,  Mr.  Wilson's  standing  as  a 
Student  of  our  institutions  would  com- 
mand prestige  for  such  an  authoritative 
presentation  of  his  views  on  the  inde- 
pendent voter  as  1  am  privileged  to  put 
forward.  The  study  of  politics,  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  has  been  both  his  vocation 
and  avocation  since  his  college  days. 
Perhaps  no  man  in  public  or  private  life 
to-day  is  better  prepared  by  knowledge  of 
the  historical  changes  in  our  institutions 
to  interpret  existing  conditions  than  is 
Mr.  Wilson. 

GROWTH  OF  THE   INPH PFNDFNT  VOTF. 

The  expansion  of  the  independent  vote 
is  a  phenomenon  of  our  own  times.  The 
independent  was  unheard  of  cur  at  least 
unheeded  in  the  elections  which  preceded 
the  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  1904.  Men  voted  "straight" 
for  the  larger  part  of  their  lives,  changed 
only  when  some  paramount  development 
seemed  to  command  a  shifting  of  party 
conmiitments,  and  after  the  change 
usually  remained  in  the  party  with  which 
they  newly  had  become  affiliated.  C>)ntrast 
such  a  condition  with  that  existing  in  the 
present  campaign.  Five  million  men  and 
women  have  entered  this  campaign  in  the 


best  p>ossible  state  of  intellectual  prepared- 
ness. They  have  begun  the  campaign 
with  open  minds,  critical  of  both  contest- 
ants, awaiting  from  the  campaign  a  fuller 
unfoldment  of  the  issues  to  be  passed 
upon.  They  are  disentangled  and  there- 
fore capable  of  voting  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  country. 

The  citizen  who  has  no  more  important 
stake  in  the  election  than  the  govern- 
mental welfare  of  the  country  cannot 
escape  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  a  survey 
of  the  condition  outlined.  The  countr>'s 
future*  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  men  wiio 
compose  the  independent  element  in  our 
politics.  Withdrawal  from  one's  party 
organization  always  is  an  intensely  per- 
sonal experience  presaged  by  intellectual 
processes  which  produce  a  better  under- 
standing of  issues  and  the  responsibilities 
of  suffrage.  A  man  who  has  thrown  off 
the  party  yoke  is  certain  to  be  better  in- 
formed as  to  party  conditions  and  political 
happenings  than  he  was  before.  His 
judgment  upon  candidates,  therefore,  will 
be  more  ef  an  intellectual  judgment  than 
it  would  have  been;  it  will  be  unclouded 
h\  personal  considerations,  and  the  rul- 
ing motive  of  his  balloting  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  "disentangled  govern- 
ment" which  Mr.  Wilson  postulated  so 
firmly  upon  his  own  candidacy  in  1913. 

A   CAMPAIGN    BASFD   ON    ACTUAL  POLICIES 

The  President  has  well  worked  out 
ideas  as  to  the  character  of  the  independent 
voter.  For  one'thing,  his  conviction  that 
there  is  less  of  partisanship  in  the  country 
than  ever  before  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  belief  that  a  special  sort  of  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  independent  voter. 
He  considers  that  the  only  sort  of  ap- 
peal which  holds  out  any  promise  of  se- 
curing response  is  one  based  solely  upon 
policies  and  executive  acts  of  national 
scope.  The  germ  of  the  idea  in  the 
President's  mind  is  that  the  independent 
voter  is  not  a  fanatic  who  can  be  lured 
into  the  Democratic  fold  by  the  scin- 
tillations of  some  fantastic  legislation  or 
campaign  shibboleth  such  as  "social  jus- 
tice," which  is  cited  without  any  thought 
of  reflecting  the  jPresident's  attitude 
toward  the  ideas  behmd  that  phrase. 
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Neither  the  issues  nor  the  character  of 
the  Wilson  campaign  is  to  be  altered, 
therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inde- 
pendents; and  .the  President  does  not 
believe  such  chan|^  ivould  be  effective. 
According  to  his  view,  the  independent 
voting  class  is  not  made  up  to  consider- 
able extent  of  men  who  are  committed  to 
the  ultra-modem  propagandas,  whether 
for  suffrage  or  single  tax,  prohibition  or 
government  owner<;hip.  He  considers  the 
independent  as.  above  everything,  sane 
and  well  balanced,  and  he  believes  that 
the  bulk  of  the  independent  vote  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  candidate  and  party 
capable  of  holding  out  the  more  solid 
record  of  achievement  and  the  better 
platform  for  future  performances. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  he  believes,  that 
the  independents  as  a  class  are  progressive, 
that  one  moving  consideration  in  their 
repudiation  of  the  machinery  of  the  old 
parties  was  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
actionary leaders  had  gained  control  of 
that  machinery,  and  that  the  candidate 
most  likely  to  receive  their  suffrage  is  he 
whose  record  and  commitments  savor 
most  directly  of  constructiveness ^  and 
fonA'ard-looking  spirit. 
^  A  separate  campaign  organization  al- 
ready has  been  formed  of  those  political 
independents  who  favor  the  reelection  of 
Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  known  as  the  Wilson 
•  Independent  Leaf^ue  and  numbers  among 
its  leaders  some  of  the  foremost  inde- 
pendent political  thinkcfS  of  the  country. 
The  conceptbn  of  that  dk-ganization  met 
the  President's  approval  from  the  v«y 
start.  While  it  was  not  formed  spon- 
taneously in  the  sense  that  it  originated 
among  men  who  have  not  been  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  Wilson's  political  destinies 
for  several  years,  it  stands  out  as  a  body 
entirelv  free  of  the  Demt>cratic  National 
Committee,  at  iiliertv  to  disregard  the 
campaign  prospects  of  Mr.  Wilson's  party 
colleagues  who  are  candidates,  to  express 
its  disapproval  of  the  Congress  majority 
and  any  of  their  enactments,  in  short  to 
devote  itself  solely  to  the  head  of  the 
ticket.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  organization  will  be  a  itally  important 
element  in  the  campaign. 

Sincerity  will  distmguish  the.  campaign 


propaganda  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  Mr.  Wilson's  app>eal  to 
the  independents  from  ordinary  political 
propaganda.  The  independent  campaign 
will  not  follow  up  the  campaign  ideas  of 
the  typical  political  manager  who  con- 
cedes no  virtue  in  the  opposition  and 
admits  of  no  fault  in  his  own  candidate 
or  party,  whose  own  party  has  left  notb> 
ing  undone  that  it  should  have  done  and 
who  holds  the  opposition  incapable  of 
anything  approximating  efficiency  or  po- 
litical righteousness.  The  independent 
campaigners  will  be  guided  by  the  clear 
conviction  that  their  task  is  one  of  more 
subtlety  than  the  lining  up  of  party  voters. 
In  the  contest  Between  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Hut;lKs,  it  consists  in  demonstrating 
the  superior  merit  of  one  good  man  to 
that  of  another  admired  public  servant. 
In  other  words,  the  bulk  of  the  Wilson 
independents  think  properly  that  two 
decent  men  stand  before  the  country  to 
be  judged.  One  of  them  has  a  record  ot 
performance  bdiind  him.  If  this  recotd 
is  praiseworthy  he  deserves  advantage 
over  his  opponent  even  though  the  latter 
be  conceded  to  possess  character  and 
ability  of  a  type  as  high  as  his  own.  The 
case  can  be  rested  there. 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  CAMPAIGN 

It  is  an  obvious  assumption  that  that 
part  of  the  campaign  with  which  inde- 
pendent leaders  are  concerned  will  be 
conducted  upon  an  elevated  plane.  I 
have  the  same  expectation  regarding  the 
whole  scheme  of  Mr.  Wilson,  however, 
for  I  know  that  in  so  far  as  he  dominate> 
his  own  campaign  Mr.  Wilson  will  make 
it  a  clean  one.  Already  it  has  been  made 
evident  that-  the  contest  between  Mr. 
Wilson  and 'Mr.  Hughes,  for  the  most 
part,  is  to  have  a  \vhi>lcsome  effect  up<:)n 
the  public  mind,  1  Vecminentiv"  the  ap- 
peal of  each  Presidential  candidate  wiil 
be  to  the  thought  instead  of  the  emotions 
of  the  country.  Each  of  the  contestants 
is  naturally  inclined  and  especially  fitted 
for  this  sort  of  contest,  and  each  is  both 
disinclined  to  and  unfit  for  a  campaign 
of  emotionalism  such  as  Mr.  Bryan  and 
some  other  politicians  of  our  time  have 
conducted  in  the  past. 
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It  is  to  be  forecast,  therefore,  that  in- 
tellectual honestv  will  mould  the  cam- 
paign utterances  of  the  two  candidates 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  customary  in 
national  campaigns.  The  natural  dis- 
position of  both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Wilson  is  to  rest  upon  just  claims  and 
fair  statements,  to  reject  befudiilement 
and  mud-slinging  as  unworthy  methods  of 
advancing  worthy  considerations,  to  seek 
no  undeserved  triumph.  And,  cf  course, 
the  projection  of  the  candidacy  of  one  of 
these  men  against  that  of  the  other  pro- 
duces a  task  of  subtlety  for  the  protagonist 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  resolved  to  limit 
his  appeal  to  the  confines  of  sincerity.- 

DEMOCRATIC  CONSTRUCTIVE  ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  independents  wisely  plan  to  give 
a  very  important  place  in  their  campaign 
to  a  number  of  legislative  enactments  and 
exeaitive  reoommmdations  procured  or 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  regarding 
which  thefe  is  no  considerable  division 
of  opinion  in  the  country.  I  he  list  of 
these  measures  is  by  no  means  a  short  one. 
Heading  it  are  the  two  new  laws  relating 
to  credit  facilities^the  Federal  Reserve 
Law  and  the  Rural  Credits  Law. 

The  most  significant  thing  th'at  can  be 
said  regarding  the  country's  appreciation 
of  the  former  is  that  no  derogatory  men- 
tion of  it  was  made  in  the  platform  adopted 
by  the  Republican  National  Convention 
at  Chicago.  While  some  unfavorable  com- 
ment has  been  made  upon  it,  based  on  the 
allegation  that  it  has  not  infused  elasticity 
into  the  currency  and  that  the  reserve 
machinery  provided  by  it  is  exceedingly 
oostly  to  the  banks,  these  criticisms  have 
accomplished  little.  Paramount  is  the 
belief  that  it  has  put  an  end  to  financial 
panics.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  al- 
ready has  been  tested  in  one  period  of 
financial  stringency,  and  those  who  gainsay 
its  future  applicability  are  few.  The 
Reserve  Law  has  democratized  credit,  in 
the  parlance  of  the  campaign  orator;  or  to 
make  a  more  conservative  and  meaningful 
statement,  it  has  made  the  utilization  of 
credit  less  of  a  privilege  and  more  of  a 
right  to  those  who  have  the  means  of 
commanding  it.  The  second  credit  mea- 
sure of  Mr.  Wilson's  administration  is 


that  relating  to  agricultural  credits.  That 
measure,  in  one  of  the  singular  quirks  of 
political  campaigns,  was  condemned  by 
the  Republican  Platform  although  a  heavy 
majority  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  voted  for  it  and 
did  not  put  fonvard  a  substitute  measure. 
The  probable  scope  of  its  usefulness  can 
be  predicted  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
thirty  years  since  the  Rural  Credits  Law 
has  been  operative  in  Germany,  the  per- 
centage of  farmers  who  do  not  own  their 
fJirms  has  been  reduced  from  50  to  lo. 

There  is  an  extensive  group  of  other 
measures  which  have  appealed  to  the 
good  sense  of  men  of  all  parties,  without 
achieving  quite  the  same  measure  of  non- 
partisan approval  which  has  been  ac- 
corded the  Reserve  and  the  Rural  Credits 
Laws.  Included  in  this  group  are  the 
Trade  Commission  Law  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  Law.  Both  are  widely  re- 
cognized as  bringing  a  salutary  influence 
to  bear  upon  the  industrial  community. 
The  idea  of  a  Trade  Commission  is  a 
popular  one  among  business  men  and  those 
who  have  studied  business  problems. 
Disagreements  have  arisen  over  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Democrats  applied  the 
idea,  but  these  are  concerned  mostly  with 
details.  The  Tariff  Commission  plan  in 
the  abstract  is  thoroughly  approved  by 
the  tariff  protectionists.  Some  Demo- 
crats with  a  leaning  to  free  trade  theories 
regard  it  as  a  sinister  development,  but 
the  typical  Democrat  who  believes  in  a 
tariff  for  revenue  adjusted  with  an  eye  to 
business  welfare  finds  no  fault  with  it. 
its  prime  motive  is  the  turning  out  of 
adequate  information  by  whidi  either 
school  of  tariff  thinkers  may  be  guided. 
The  possibility  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  explaining  away  many  differences  of 
opinion  h^.'t\veen  the  two  sch(X)ls  which 
are  attributable  lo  over-emphasis  of  iso- 
lated facts  or  lack  of  information  has 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  a  largp 
section  of  public  opinion. 

Then  there  are  measures,  like  the  Cotton 
Futures  Law,  the  Cotton  Warehouse  Law, 
and  other  measures  for  increasing  agri- 
cultural efficiency,  which,  although  little 
advertised,  already  have  had  a  substantial 
effect  for  good  and  are  highly  appreciated 
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by  the  elements  of  the  population  whose 
welfare  they  affect. 

The  measures  1  have  recited  conjointly 
fill  certain  well  recognized  needs  of  the 
country.  Many  of  these  needs  existed 
for  a  part  or  all  of  the  fifteen  years 
following  Mr.  Cleveland's  term — a  peri9d 
during  which  the  Republican  Party  con- 
trolled Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  The\  constitute  an 
achievement  against  which  the  opposition 
to  Mr.  Wilson  may  not  cavil  without 
incurring  the  disapproval  of  large  bodies 
of  those  voters  whose  paramount  fealty 
is  to  the  national  welfare,  and  not  to  any 
political  party.  The  extent  of  the  popular 
appreciation  of  this  achievement  is  fully 
understood  by  the  Republicans.  It  can 
best  be  epitomized  by  the  statement  that 
not  one  of  the  measures  in  the  list  would 
be  repealed  by  the  Republican  Party  were 
it  returned  to  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Amendments,  more  or  less  im- 
portant, might  be  made,  but  the  bcxiy  of 
the  legislation  would  be  left  upon  the 
statute  books — a  monumental  tribute  to 
the  constructive  character  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

MR.  Wilson's  unpolitical  appointments 

Mr.  Wilson's  prestige  among  indepen- 
dent voters  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
character  of  the  men  he  has  chosen  for 
some  of  the  most  important  federal  ap- 
pointments made  during  his  administra- 
tion. The  charge  that  he  and  Mr.  Bryan 
turned  the  diplomatic  service  over  to  the 
uses  partisan  politics  has  long  since 
been  forgotten  in  the  light  of  the  other 
cases  where  the  President  has  hearkened 
to  the  propaganda  of  Government  ef- 
ficiency as  distinguished  from  political 
expediency.  Mr.  Wilson's  attitude  in 
making  appointments  has  been  deplored 
by  more  than  one  of  his  political  advisers. 
It  betokened  a  too-studied  disregard  of 
the  need  of  keeping  up  the  party  fences 
and  a  too  earnest  commitment  to  the  idea 
of  picking  the  man  for  the  job,  however 
small  his  political  capital. 

it  is  unnecessary  to  catalogue  all  the 
cases  where  President  Wilson  has  set 
aside  persona!  and  partisan  considerations 
among  applicants  for  otlice  and  has 
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tendered  the  position  in  question  to  the 
man  he  deemed  best  suited  for  it.  Senator 
Kern  of  Indiana,  the  majority  leader  of 

the  Senate,  is  reported  to  have  been 
chagrined  when  he  heard  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  overlooked  the  claims  of  the 
good    Hoosier    Democratic   judge  who 
aspired  to  be  ambassador  to  Mexico. 
The  President  realized  that  unusual  de- 
mands would  be  made  upon  the  new 
American   ambassador  at   Mexico  City 
and  he  appointed  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  a 
Republican,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Mr.  Fletcher  appeared  to  be  the  best 
trained  diplomat  in  the  American  service 
who  had  experience  in  South  American 
afTnirs.    Another   case   which  attracted 
attention  was  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
George  Rublee,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.   The  ap- 
pointment was  rejected  by  the  Senate  for 
the  assigned  reason  of  Senatorial  courtesy, 
but  the  real  fact  was  that  Mr.  Rublee 
was  entirely   independent  and  without 
supfKjrters  among  the  dominant  leaders 
of  either  of  the  political  parties.   He  was 
appointed  by  President  Wilson  solely  be- 
cause he  seemed  to  have  a  special  fitness 
for  the  office,  although  he  was  not  politi- 
cally qualified  for  it.    His  rejection  by 
the  Senate  was  inspired  by  practically 
the  same  reasons  that  caused  the  President 
to  appoint  him. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  named  Mr.  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  aroused  just  as  much  resent- 
ment among  his  own  party  colleagues  in 
the  Smate  as  among  the  Republicans. 
Democrats  were  the  first  to  predict  that 
Mr.  Brandeis  never  could  be  confirmed. 
The  President  was  steadfast  in  the  matter, 
however,   because   he  had   chosen  Mr. 
Brandeis  as  a  man  of  rare  vision,  who  was 
needed  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the 
tribunal  as  it  was  made  up  at  the  outset 
of  the  present  >  ear  and  the  new  fields  of 
thought  toward  which  important  sections 
of  the  American  public  mind  is  traveling. 
Ihe   leaders  of   the   Wilson  campaign 
among  the  independents  have  a  gpodly 
list  of  such  appointments  as  these,  which 
they  intend  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  independent  voter  with  all  proper 
forcefulness. 
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CHEMISTRY  AND  PREPAREDNESS 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  NATIONS  IN  CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURE  BUT 
BEHIND  THE  LEADERS  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS 
THAT  ARE  INDISPENSABLE  IN  WARFARE — ^A  PREPARED- 
NESS THAT  FITS  FOR  PEACE  AS  WELL  AS  WAR 

BY 

L.  H.  BAEKELAND 


MR.  HOWARD  E.  COFFIN, 
in  the  May  number  of  the 
World's  Work,  gave  an 
exceUent  general  idea  of 
some  of  the  unsuspected 
difficult  problems  with  which  the  United 
States  Naval  Consulting  Board  is  con- 
fronted while  it  is  endeavoring  to  organize 
the  industries  of  this" country  for  national 
defense.  His  examples  referred  mostly  to 
the  mechanical  industries;  but  his  general 
statements  apply  with  even  greater  force 
to  the  chemical  side  of  the  subject. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  as  s(K)n  as  some 
of  the  war  orders  were  accepted  in  this 
country,  even  our  best  organized  chemical 
industries  were  strained  to  the  breaking 
point.  Prices  of  chemicals  have  gone  up 
tremendously,  some  of  them  reaching 
prices  ten  and  even  twenty  times  higher 
than  they  were  in  times  of  peace.  In  a 
number  of  other  cases  the  supply  became 
entirely  exhausted. 

In  some  of  our  chemical  industries,  the 
.  production  has  now  increased  to  a  hitherto 
undreamed  of  extent,  and  this,  in  itself, 
demonstrates  the  resourcefulness  and  hust- 
ling spirit  of  our  chemical  engineers.  In 
other  cases,  however,  we  have  not  been  so 
fortunate,  and  this  explains  why  many  of 
the  war  orders  for  chemicals  are  still  away 
behind  in  their  (.leliveries ;  where,  in  some 
instances,  in  1915,  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
contracted  orders  could  be  delivered,  in 
1Q16  the  deliveries  of  the  same  concerns 
will  probably  reach  only  20  per  cent,  of  the 
totals  contracted  for. 

In  the  meantime,  the  public  should  know 
that  this  country  has  as  many  chemists, 
and  as  good  chemists,  as  any  other  coun- 
try, even  if  it  happens  that  in  the  past 


they  have  preferred  not  to  specialize  in 
coal-tar  dyes,  but  have  given  their  atten- 
tion to  other  important  chemical  problems 
which  are  more  in  consonance  with  the 
special  needs  of  the  United  States.  In 
these  specialties  they  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  much  as  chemists  of  other 
countries  have  done  in  other  lines  of 
chemical  manufacturing  which  happened 
to  be  better  adapted  to  the  special 
opportunities. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war, 
even  the  most  ignorant  people  have  more  or 
less  become  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
chemistry  plays  a  big  role  in  modem  war- 
fare. Throu^  the  newspapers  the  public 
knows  pretty  well,  by  this  time,  that  mod- 
em expbsives  are  made  by  intricate 
chemical  processes;  the  horrible  use  of 
asphyxiating  gases  also  has  played  on  the 
imagination,  although  this  side  of  warfare, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  is  in  reality  of 
much  less  importance. 

But  what  is  not  known,  except  by  a  very 
few,  is  that  most  of  our  other  industries 
of  the  United  States,  covering  the  most 
varied  lines,  would  have  become  hopelessly 
crippled  but  for  our  chemical  enterprises. 

These  general  sober  statements  do  not 
begin  to  describe  the  turmoil  and  com- 
motion of  which  the  chemical  industries 
of  our  country  have  been  the  scene,  even 
if  we  have  had  to  manufacture  only  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  ammunition 
used  by  some  of  the  countries  now  at  war. 

What  would  happen  if  we  ourselves  were 
to  participate  directly  in  any  serious  war? 

In  the  earh'  spring  of  191  s.  most  of  our 
chemical  enterprises  were  so  depressed  on 
account  of  the  general  lack  of  orders  that 
more  than  one  of  them  was  preparing  to 
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forego  dividends.  About  that  time,  the 
Allies  had  come  to  realize  that  their  most 
ditTicult  problem  was  not  to  enlist  enough 
soldiers  or  even  to  drill  them,  but  that  the 
existing  capacity  of  their  factories  and 
their  chemical  plants  was  hopelessly  un- 
suited  to  providing  them  with  enough 
ammunition ;  they  were  compelled  to  apply 
to  the  United  States  to  buy  our  soda  and 
Other  diemicalSt  our  benzol,  our  toluol, 
and  our  explosives. 

Germany's  Nrntic  acid  problem 

Nor  were  the  Allies  the  only  ones  that 
were  caught  short.  Explosives  in  this  war 
were  used  up  at  ^ch  an  unexpected  rate 
that  even  the  Germans,  who  imagined  they 

were  armed  and  prepared  for  all  foreseen 
contingencies,  saw  their  enormous  stock  of 
Chilean  nitrate  for  making  nitric  acid 
dwindling  away  like  melting  snow.  Prac- 
tically all  modem  war-explosives,  from 
smokeless  powder  to  T.  N.  T.  (as  trinitro- 
toluol is  commonly  called)  are  made  from 
nitric  acid.  So  no  nitric  acid  meant  no 
explosives,  silent  guns,  empty  shrapnel, 
no  mines,  no  torpedoes,  an  entirely  para- 
lyzed war  equipment— an  automatic  stop 
of  the  war.  England  knew  as  much  as 
this,  and.  with  her  watchful  fleet,  prevented 
any  further  importation  of  nitrates.  ,  If  the 
British  Government  had  listened  to  its  able 
chemical  experts,  it  would  have  learned 
sooner  that,  aside  from  nitrates,  such  harm- 
less looking  materials  as  cotton,  lard,  fat, 
and  oil  are  just  as  essential  raw  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  high  expbsives. 
Indeed,  cotton  is  used  for  making  nitro- 
celluk>se,  which  is  the  base  of  smokeless 
powder  and  other  explosive  agents;  fat  and 
oils,  treated  with  caustic  soda,  engender 
soap  and  glycerine,  and  the  latter,  by  re- 
acting upon  nitric  acid,  gives  the  deadly 
nitro-glycerine,  the  very  soul  of  dynamite 
and  other  high  explosives.  Chemists  can 
easily  see  the  direct  relation  between  fat- 
tened pigs  or  cattle  and  dynamite  manu- 
facturing; but,  some  way  or  another,  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  has  never 
been  ovcr-cnthusiastic  in  her  appreciation 
of  her  scientists  in  general,  and  chemists  in 
particular,  and  has  not  c^ven  \el  a  real 
name  for  real  chemists  and  calls  them 
"analytical"  chemists,  in  about  the  same 


way  as  if  we  should  call  engineers 
"draughtsmen"  or  business  men  "book- 
keepers." So  the  British  Government, 
through  sheer  cocksure  ignorance,  for  a 
while  at  least,  let  the  Germans  have  all  the 
fats  and  cotton  they  wanted,  although  these 
were  just  the  materials  on  which  Germany 
was  dependent  upon  outside  importation. 
On  the  other  hand,  excludmg  the  importa- 
ti<Hi  of  chemicals  to  Germany  was  like  ex- 
cluding the  importation  of  coal  to  New- 
castle. All  these  errors,  due  to  lack  of 
scientific  knowledge,  were  committed  not- 
withstanding the  public  protests  of  such 
eminent  chemists  as  Sir  William  Ramsay. 
In  the  same  way,  England  has  always  had 
an  enormous  respect  for  antique  mstitu- 
tions  like  Oxford,  but  very  scant  enthu- 
siasm for  her  newer  universities  or  engineer- 
ing schools,  where  science  is  more  important 
than  dead  languages.  And  yet,  the  British 
Navy,  the  strongest  hope  of  Britain's  de- 
fense and  power,  is  paramountly  dependent 
upon  applied  science  or  good  engineering. 
In  fact,  since  wooden  ships  and  sails  have 
vai>ished  from  the  navy,  every  modern 
warship  is  nothing  less  than  a  complicated 
floating  microcosm  of  applied  science. 

ENGLAND,  CHEMISTRY,  AND  THE  WAR 

So  that  for  those  who  lack  imagination, 
as  well  as  knowledge,  the  statement  that 

the  battles  of  England  were  won  on  the 

athletic  fields  of  Eton  may  still  be  hailed  as 
a  clever  epigram,  but  it  is  no  longer  true. 
But  England  has  been  aroused  from  her 
easy-going  ways ;  is  learning  fast  nowadays, 
and  is  making  up  for  lost  time.  She  has 
been  doing  her  best  to  recall  from  the 
trenches  those  of  her  engineers  and 
chemists  who,  in  all  eagerness,  responded 
to  her  first  call  to  arms,  since  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  needed  them  much 
more  at  home  for  making  ammunition. 
She  went  farther;  after  compulsory  military 
service  was  introduced,  chemists  were 
among  the  first  to  be  exempt  from  soldier 
service — laboratories  and  chemical  works 
are  too  indispensable  in  winning  this  war. 

In  the  meantime,  the  German  Govern- 
ment seldom  missed  an  opportunit\'  of  en- 
listing the  help  of  her  scientists  and  en- 
gineers for  any  problem  of  peace  or  war. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  as  soon  as  this  war 
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took  proportions  never  dreamed  of  the 
German  army  was  notified  that  nitric 
acid  should  be  produced  by  newer  pro- 
cesses which  could  be  carried  out  inde- 
pendently from  the  interrupted  imports  of 
saltpetre  from  Chile.  German  chemists 
had  to  act  and  act  quickly  to  obviate  this 
threatened  shortage  of  nitric  acid.  Al- 
though several  processes  were  known  to 
science,  the  inqKHtant  question  was  to 
pick  out  the  one  which  was  best  adaptable 
to  circumstances  and  could  be  installed 
first.  Rut  it  took  German  engineers  about 
a  year  and  a  half  of  work,  night  and  day, 
carried  on  in  feverish  haste,  before  they  were 
ready  with  installations  of  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  turn  out  all  the  nitric  acid  required, 
and  it  involved  the  expenditure  of  about 
$100,000,000  for  erecting  the  additional 
equipment  needed. 

THE  PENALTY  OF  UNPREPAREDNESS 

But  nitric  acid  is  not  used  alone.  In  the 
nitrating  process  by  which  explosives  are 
made,  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  sul- 
phuric add.  The  enormous  requirements 
of  sulphuric  acid  demand  again  additional 
sulphuric  acid  plants,  which  have  to  be 
built  right  on  the  spot,  because  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  transport  pure  nitric 
ackl,  while  its  transportation  becomes 
relatively  easy  if  misbed  with  sulphuric 
acki.  Again  more  problems,  more  chemi- 
cal engineers,  more  specially  trained  work- 
men, more  plants  to  erect.  Bear  in  mind 
that  none  of  the  equipment  or  machinery 
used  for  these  purposes,  or  at  least  very 
little  of  it,  can  be  purchased  ready-made. 
Practically  all  of  it  has  to  be  designed  and 
constructed  to  order,  and  all  this  involves 
endless  delays,  especially  as  far  as  pottery 
and  stoneware  are  concerned;  and  more- 
over, these  are  indispensable  in  almost 
every  chemical  plant. 

Do  not  forget,  either,  that  this  is  only 
one  of  the  endless  chemical  problems  which 
enter  into  the  plan  of  industrial  mob- 
ilization for  the  defense  of  our  country.  In 
this  example,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  of  the  manufacture  of  any  explosives. 
Suppose  we  have  to  make  trinitrotoluol, 
an  excellent  explosive  much  used  in  war. 
Well,  first  of  all,  we  need  toluol,  a  liquid 
which,  in  ordinary  times,  is  easily  obtain- 


able from  the  distillation  of  coal,  either  as 
a  by-product  of  gas  plants  or  from  modern- 
ized coke  ovens.  But  in  this  war,  the 
consumptKMi  of  tohiol  increased  suddenly 
to  such  unexpected  quantities  that  there 
was  not  enough  of  it  produced  in  the 
world  to  supply  the  demand.  So  toluol 
went  soaring  to  unhe^ard  of  prices;  fortunes 
were  made  by  those  who  happened  to  have 
some  toluol  available,  which  they  .had 
bought  at  thirty  cents  a  gallon  and  .which 
they  could  sell  at  S4.50.  New  coke  ovens 
had  to  be  erected  here  and  elsewhere  to 
produce  more  toluol.  But  this  takes 
months  and  years,  and  after  they  asroon**.- 
structed  it  takes  some  time  before  they  are  . 
in  regular  running  operation. 

Heretofore,  this  country  had  had  very, 
scant  use  for  toluol.  In  Germany,  it  had 
been  an  abundant  commercial  product, 
used  in  large  quantities  in  the  manufacture 
of  aniline  dyes.  This  again  was  an.  enor- 
mous advantage  for  Germany,  because  with 
her  well  established  aniline  dye  industry  she 
could  immediately  avail  herself  of  the 
same  raw  materials,  the  same  equipment,, 
and,  by  modifying  somewhat  the  chemical 
processes,  her  aniline  dve  works  were 
rapidly  transformed  into  explosive  manu- 
facturmg  establishments. 

TRAINED  WORKMEN  NEEDED 

*       •  ' 

Here  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
England  and  in  France,  these  additional 
equipments  for  the  manufacture  of  war 
explosives  had  still  to  be  erected,  which 
entailed  considerable  delay.  Furthermore, 
in  each  instance,  a  new  staiF  of  chemists 
and  inexperienced  w<jrkmen  had  to  be 
trained  for  conducting  these  operations  on 
a  large  scale.  In  all  these  matters,  the 
diflficulty  is  not  so  'much  to  know  the. 
chemical  reactions  as  to  have  a  full  in- 
dustrial equipment  ready  and  a  staff  of 
workmen  thoroughly  skilled  and  trained  in 
this  particular  class  of  work.  One  care- 
less workman,  one  single  act  of  an  un- 
trained employee,  frequently  upsets,  the 
whole  plant  for  weeks  and  months,  and 
may  cause  terrific  explosions,  fires,  and 
loss  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  all  these 
operations,  when  thoroughly  understood, 
are  as  simple  and  safe  to  conduct  as  those 
in  a  sugar  refinery;  after  the  workmen  are 
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well  trained,  all  these  chemical  operations 
reduce  themselves  to  mere  routine  work. 

The  obvMMis  necessity  has  been  demon- 
stratccl  by  this  war  that  this  country  should 
be  self-contained  so  that  its  various  indus- 
tries should  not  depend  on  the  ,U(XKi-will 
or  conditions  of  supply  of  other  countries. 
This  in  itself  b  important  enough ;  we  have 
seen  many  of  our  industries  paralyzed  here 
for  the  want  of  d\'es:  our  textile  indus- 
tries, at  a  time  when  they  were  loaded 
with  increasing  orders,  were  hampered  and 
stopped  after  they  could  no  longer  obtain 
the  dyes  for  which  they  had  been 
dependent  on  Germany.  Until  recently, 
.many  of  us  have  Uxjked  at  this  matter 
from  a  rather  one-sided  standpoint;  the 
dyes  imported  into  this  country  amounted 
to  only  about  lo  million  dollars  a  year,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  much  simpler  to  imp(nt  our 
supplies  from  abroad,  inasmuch  as  our 
business  men  and  chemical  manufacturers 
could  better  give  their  attention  to  bigger 
and  better  paying  industries.  But  we 
now  have  come  to  realize  that  the  import- 
ance of  an  industry  should  not  be  rated  by 
the  amount  of  its  sales,  but  by  the  ramified 
indispensable  uses  of  the  product  it  manu- 
factures. There  are  few  products  which 
have  such  endlessly  diversified  uses  and 
which  are  more  indispensable  in  many 
industries  than  coal-tar  derivatives.  All 
these  industries  are  needed  in  time  of  war; 
for  instance,  how  could  we  dye  the  sol- 
diers' unifoin»,  or  how  could  we  obtain 
the  synthetic  medicaments  which  are  made 
by  the  same  general  methods  used  by  dye 
manufacturersP 

DYE  BUSINESS  AFTER  THE  WAR 
t 

But  the  subject  cuts  more  sharply  into 
the  direct  problems  bf  war  if  we  consider 

that  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  avoiding  de- 
moralization and  disorganization  in  limes  of 
war  is  by  the  rapid  and  easy  change  of  coal- 
tar  dye  works  into  factories  for  explosives, 
as  was  possible  in  Germany.  Of  late, 
the  enormously  increased  price  of  coal-tar 
dyes  has  led  to  the  starting  here  of  some 
new  enterprises  of  the  kind.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  every  one  of  these 
new  concerns  will  have  a  hard  struggle  for 
existence  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  be- 
cause German  competitors  will  certainly 


use  every  available  means  to  prevent  any 
important  coal-tar  dye  industry  from  ob- 
taining a  permanent  foothold  '  in  our 
country.  It  is  always  easy  to  compete  with 
a  newcomer  in  the  field,  especially  if  an 
industry  has  had  to  be  improvised  in  a 
hurry,  under  abnormally  expensive  con- 
ditions, and  has  not  had  full  time  to  take 
root.  The  German  dye  manufacturers 
have  had  the  benefit  of  more  than  fifty 
years  of  experience,  a  very  well  estab- 
lished, prosperous  industry,  and  well 
trained  staffs,  which  since  long  ago  have 
been  patiently  at  work  to  redui»  all  opera- 
tions  to  a  minimum  of  cost.  Most  of  those 
old  established  plants  have  been  written  off 
and  amortized,  so  they  can  well  afford,  for 
a  few  years  at  least,  to  sacrifice  part  of  their 
profits  by  conducting  energetic  commercial 
warfare  with  any  of  the  newly  attempted 
enterprises  here  in  the  United  States. 

A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  FOR  GOAL-TAR  DYES 

Here  is  an  instance  where  we  must 
forget  all  the  usual  theoretical  considera- 
tions about  tariff  or  no  tariff  and  w  here  for 

a  few  years  the  Government,  by  direct 
protective  measures,  which  will  cause  only 
a  small  burden  to  the  consumer,  should 
nurse  our  newly  arisen  coal-tar  dye  in- 
dustry into  a  permanent  asset  for  national 
defense  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 

Here  again,  then,  is  an  example  where 
a  question  of  preparedness  for  defense 
links  itself  directly  with  important  con- 
siderations for  industrial  preparedness  for 
peace  condittons,  and  the  same  considera- 
tions are  forced  upon  us  practically  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  preparedness  idea. 
For  instance,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  provide 
nitric  acid  regaidlessof  cost; the  most  direct 
way  would  be  to  buy  enough  nitrate  of 
soda  for  all  emeru'encies,  and  to  keep  it  in 
stock.  Germany  tried  this,  and  got  about 
a  million  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  reserve. 
At  present  prices  this  would  cost  us  about 
{^,ooo»ooo,  quite  a  respectable  sum  of 
moiiey,  not  to  speak  of  the  storage  capacity 
required  for  keepini,'  this  materia!  without 
deterif)ration  and  the  interest  on  invest- 
ment. But  even  then  we  are  not  sure 
that  for  a  protracted  war  this  supply 
would  last  long  enough. 

Since  we  are  not  provided  with  any 
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synthetic  nitric  acid  plants  large  enough 
to  cover  our  possible  demands  in  case  of 
war,  let  us  see  how  we  might  attempt  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  critical  posi- 
tion which  we  would  be  in  if  our  supply  of 
nitrates  gave  out.  In  case  of  a  serious 
war  with  a  first-class  Power,  the  Govern- 
ment should  commandeer  all  the  ammonia 
obtainable  in  the  United  States,  and, 
without  losing  a  moment's  time,  start 
with  the  erection  of  plants  for  making 
nitric  acid  by  oxidizing  this  ammonia. 
This  would  take  considerable  time,  prob- 
ably a  year,  before  the  first  large  units  were 
in  good  working  order.  Even  then,  we 
would  face  the  awkward  possibility  of  our 
deviating  so  much  of  our  ammonia  from 
its  usual  channels  of  consumption  that 
we  would  be  upsetting  other  industries 
just  as  indispensable.  So  we  should  con- 
tinue our  programme  by  producing  ad- 
ditional ammonia,  for  instance  by  means 
of  the  so-called  cyanamid  process,  and  this 
would  suggest  commandeering  enough 
electric-power  plants,  which  could  be 
adapted  into  cyanamid  plants.  For  the 
same  purposes,  we  ought  to  commandeer, 
also,  our  present  plants  where  calcium- 
carbide,  the  raw  material  for  cyanamid, 
is  made.  It  has  been  proposed  that  we 
erect  plants  where  nitric  acid  should  be 
made  by  means  of  the  so-called  "arc" 
process,  as  used  in  Norway,  which  trans- 
forms the  air  directly  into  nitric  acid. 
But  it  now  is  generally  conceded  that  this 
is  an  expensive  process,  especially  objec- 
tionable in  all  cases  where  water-power  is 
limited  or  even  moderately  expensive:  at 
any  rate,  it  requires  about  five  times  as 
much  horse-power  as  is  required  for  mak- 
ing the  nitric  acid  from  cyanamid. 

OUR  OWN   NITRIC  ACID  PROBLEM 

In  fact,  it  has  been  calculated  that  to 
erect  a  plant  which  would  be  able  to  supply 
us  200,000  tons  of  nitric  acid  a  year  would 
require  no  less  than  600,000  horse-power, 
a  rather  respectable  amount  of  power. 
What  is  more  important,  however,  is  that 
we  are  encumbered  with  the  fact  that  in 
time  of  peace  there  is  no  profitable  use  for 
such  enormous  amounts  of  nitric  acid, 
either  as  such  or  as  nitrates;  the  plant 
would  then  have  to  stand  idle.  So  here 
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again  we  come  to  a  problem  of  arranging 

everything  so  that  the  plant  may  be  able 
to  do  etTicient  service  in  times  of  peace 
and  could  be  transformed  rapidly  if  we 
became  involved  in  war. 

FERTILIZERS    AND    THE   COST  OF  LIVING 

This  brings  us  to  another  national  prob- 
lem, the  production  of  cheap  fertilizers. 
This  country  has  all  the  time  been  short 
of  cheap  fertilizers.  To  show  why  this  is 
so  would  require  a  rather  bng  explanation. 
Some  blame  it  on  the  many  middlemen, 
some  on  the  high  freight  rates,  some  on  the 
high  cost  of  production.  Up  till  now,  we 
have  been  importing  large  amounts  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer,  either  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  as  sulphate  of  ammon- 
ium; but  we  are  told  that  by  the  increasing  ' 
production  of  by-product  coke  ovens  there 
will  be  a  much  larger  supply  of  ammonium 
salts  for  nitrogen  fertilizers.  However, 
the  main  question  is:  Will  ammonia  be 
decidedly  cheaper  than  it  was  in  1914? 
If  not,  this  larger  supply  will  hardly  have 
any  effect  on  the  present  consumption  of 
ammonia  for  fertilizing  purposes.  The 
farmer  in  the  United  States  does  not  begin 
to  use  nitrogen  fertilizer  to  the  same  extent 
as  does  the  farmer  in  Germany  or  in  Bel- 
gium, aind  this  explains,  in  a  large  measure, 
why  the  yields  per  acre  in  Germany  are 
about  double  those  of  the  United  States 
and  why  Belgium,  which  uses  still  more 
nitrogen  fertilizer  than  Germany,  has  the 
very  highest  yields  on  record.  Cheap 
fertilizer  bears  a  direct  relation  to  cheap 
wheat,  cheap  corn,  cheap  food — to  lower 
cost  of  living.  Are  our  acres  forever  to 
raise  half  the  crops  of  those  of  Europe? 
Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  to  adapt  one 
phase  of  the  programme  for  national  pre- 
paredness for  defense  to  serve  a  vastly  more 
permanent  purpose  by  handling  it  in  such 
a  way  that  by  fixing  the  nitrogen  from  the 
air  we  can  make,  at  will,  a  cheap  fertilizer 
in  time  of  peace,  but  which,  in  time  of 
war,  can  be  converted  into  nitric  acid 
for  our  explosives. 

But  this  whole  problem  finally  comes 
down  to  the  question  of  very  cheap  electric 
power  by  which  cheap  fertilizers  are  made. 
The  fact  is  that  water-power  enterprises 
here  in  the  United  States,  by  the  time  they 
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are  financed  and  developed,  cost  so  much 
that,  in  man\'  cases,  we  find  we  are  in  the 
absurd  condition  that  it  is  cheaper  for  us 
to  make  power  from  steam  or  g9S  than 
to  buy  it  from  the  power  companies — ^an- 
other problem  of  national  efficiency.  The 
cost  of  water-power  plants  is  not  so  much 
influenced  by  the  engineering  side  as  by  the 
financial  side;  the  operation  of  a  water- 
power  plant  may  cost  only  h  per  horse- 
power year,  but  it  costs  usually  fg  or  more 
for  paying  the  fixed  charges  of  bonds  and 
interest,  not  to  speak  of  dividends.  This 
makes  the  cost  of  the  engineering  look 
like  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  seems  to 
imply  that  any  Improvements  in  the  engin- 
eering end  of  a  water-power  plant  will  have 
a  trifling  scope  for  diminishing  the  cost  of 
water-power,  while  the  main  improvement 
has  to  be  found  in  less  wasteful  or  more 
efficient  methods  of  financing,  whatever 
you  iike  to  call  it. 

For  instance:  Power  in  Niagara  Falls, 
which  is  sold  at  and  $19  per  horse- 
power, is  obtained  in  Norway  at  about  one- 
fifth  this  cost.  This  also  explains  why  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  ^ich 
took  the  initiative  of  starting  the  manu- 
facture of  cheap  fertilizer  on  this  continent, 
although  it  is  an  American  company,  run 
by  Americans,  with  American  capital,  was 
compelled  to  k)cate  in  Canada,  because 
it  could  not  find  power  in  the  United  States 
as  cheaply  as  in  Canada. 

So  here,  a  chemical  problem  of  nitric  acid 
becomes  directly  dependent  upon  the  bet- 
ter utilization  of  our  natkma!  resources  and 
is  more  particularly  dependent  upon  more 
economical  banking  methods.  But  when 
we  say  this,  bankers  justly  point  out  that 
wild  legislative  methods  have  frightened 
away  conservative  investors  from  water- 
power  enterprises. 

TO    STANDARDIZI-.    OUR  SHIPBL'ILDING 

So  in  every  instance  we  are  confronted, 
while  studying  problems  of  war,  with  the 
problems  of  peace.  The  study  of  more 
efficient  internal  combustu>n  engines  of  the 
Diesel  type  for  submarines  or  warships 
leads  directly  to  similar  problems  of 
cheaper  methods  of  propulsion  for  our 
merchant  vessels.  In  fact,  it  begins  to 
kx>k  very  much  as  if  the  success  of  the 
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future  American  merchant  marine  of  our 
dreams  will  depend  more  than  anxthing 
else  on  the  construction  of  an  economical, 
welt-Standardized,  one-model  vessel  as  a 
transport  unit;  this  vessel  to  be  equipped 
with  inner  combustion  engines  of  the  Diesel 
type,  inexpensive  to  build,  easy  and  in- 
expensive to  operate  with  a  minimum  (jf 
men;  thereby  suppressing  all  the  extra 
labor  of  stokers  and  mere  hand-labor, 
which  would  enable  the  ships  to  get  along 
with  a  small  crew  of  intelligent  men,  well 
paid  and  well  treated  according  to  Ameri- 
can standards.  The  history  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  may  repeat  itself;  Ameri- 
can automobile  manufacturers  could  not 
compete  with  the  European  product  until 
they  revolutionized  the  industry  by  stand- 
ardizing their  cars  for  mass  production. 

All  these  considerations  are  looming  up 
in  their  full  magnitude  before  the  minds  of 
engineers  and  chemists;  it  is  probably  for 
this  reason  that  perhaps  no  other  class  of 
citizens  has  become  so  extraordinarily 
enthusiastic  in  pushing  the  problem  of 
national  preparedness. 

The  organization  of  the  Naval  Consult- 
ing Board  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  meth- 
ods of  mobilization  of  the  good-will  of  the 
30,000  engineers  and  chemists  of  the 
United  States.  When  General  Baden- 
Powell  inaugurated  that  splendkl  inven- 
tion of  his,  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  1 
wondered  who  would  extend  his  idea  and 
start  here,  sometime,  a  boy  scout  move- 
ment for  "grown-ups."  It  looks  now  as  if 
Mr.  Coffin  and  his  sub-committee  have 
found  a  way  to  it. 

FOR  A  CIVIC  ARMY  IN  PEACE  TIME 

This  war  has  compelled  us  to  admit  that 
in  all  countries  there  is  abundant  latent 
good-will,  a  feeling  of  duty  for  the  good  of 
the  community;  it  has  been  displayed  in 

every  one  of  the  countries  now  at  war. 
This  devotion  to  the  common  cause  is 
ready  to  spring  into  action  as  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice,  whenever  tragic  conditions 
require  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  too  sad  to 
think  that,  up  till  now,  the  excitement  of 
war  and  slauf',hter  and  battle  should  be 
needed  to  arouse  these  noble  sentiments. 
Why  wait  until  there  is  war?  Why  not 
bring  out  thb  same  spirit  in  times  of  peace? 
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Just  now,  when  we  are  trying  to  organize 
a  better  army  in  the  United  States,  why 
not  develop  a  new  kind  of  an  army  worthy 
of  the  ideals  of  this  Republic,  in  such  a  way 
that  every  citizen  of  the  Nation,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  may  pay  his  duty  to  his 
country  not  only  by  drilling  and  exercising 
as  soldiers,  but  by  rendering  some  lasting 
service  which  can  be  seen  by  the  eyes  and 
felt  by  the  hands?    Why  not  modify  this 


I  would  go  further;  I  should  like  to  see  a 
law  introduced  whereby  every  man.  and 
every  woman,  would  be  compelled  to 
give  at  least  one  year's  work  to  our 
Republic  and  thus  earn  their  full  citizen- 
ship— the  right  to  vote.  After  all,  citi- 
zenship by  mere  accident  of  birth,  or 
citizenship  by  merely  swearing  allegiance 
to  the  American  G)nstituti(>n.  is  a  rather 
weak  foundation  for  claiming  full  citizen's 


RECOVERING  THE  BY-PRODUCTS  OF  COKE 

The  re-healing  room  in  the  by-product  type  of  coke  oven  plant,  where  benzol  and  other  valuable  chemicals 
that  are  used  both  for  dyes  and  for  explosives  are  now  saved  and  utilized 


idea  of  military  service  from  its  antiquated 
European  militaristic  prototype  into  a 
directly  modem  conception  of  civic  ser- 
vice? Why  not  let  compulsory  military 
service  include  some  civic  duties  which  are 
certainly  not  inconsistent  with  g<K)d  mili- 
tary training? 

The  soldier  of  to-day  has  to  be  very  much 
of  a  mechanic  and  has  to  participate  in 
many  engineering  problems  of  war.  Why 
not  enlist  every  young  man  for  at  least 
one  year,  enroll  him  in  a  more  modern  and 
greater  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
where,  besides  military  drilling,  he  would 
be  able  to  participate  in  some  lasting 
great  national  work? 


rights,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  no  serious 
duties.  We  have  spw^ken  enough  of  rights: 
let  us  speak  sometimes  of  duties. 

The  women  would  perform  their  year  of 
civic  enlistment  by  serving  in  sch(K)ls, 
hospitals,  or  in  national  factories,  where 
clothes  or  equipment  for  our  army  and 
navy  and  for  philanthropic  or  educational 
institutions  were  manufactured.  All  this 
would  be  a  better  preparation  for  making 
better  citizens  by  learning  the  dignity  of 
public  service  than  by  the  usual  frivolities 
which  occupy  t(K)  much  of  the  life  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  this  country. 

I  believe  that  our  public  works,  for 
instance,  the  building  of  roads  and  canals, 
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This  plant  of  the  Central  DyestufT  A:  Chemical  Company,  at  Newark.  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  American  enicr 
black  and  red  coal-tar  priniucts;  scraping  the  dye  out  of  the  dye  press,  after  which  it  gfxfs  to  the  dr>'  kilns; 
product  being  baked;  a  coal-tar  product  being  taken  out  of  a  filter  before  going  into  the  dye  press:  the  in 

matter:  right:  dried  dyes  pre 


reclaiming  of  land,  building  dams,  improv- 
ing the  navigability  of  streams,  irrigation 
works,  national  forestry,  sanitation,  and 


construction  of  public  buildings,  should 
be  carried  out  by  a  civic  army,  as  part  of 
military  service,  and  under  the  supervision 
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IN  COMPETITION  WITH  GERMANY 

prises  now  helping  to  make  good  the  shortage  of  imported  dyes.  Top  pictures,  left  to  right:  Cooking  vats  for 
taking  dyes  out  of  grinders;  aniline  oil  separators.  Bottom  pictures.  left  to  right:  An  intermediate  coal-tar 
terior  of  a  drug  manufacturing  plant ;  making  benzol.  Centre  pictures,  left:  Dye  vats  being  cleaned  of  foreign 
paratory  to  being  powdered 

of  army  engineers  in  the  same  way  as  the  men  in  the  Army  should  do  nothing  beyond 
Panama  Canal  has  been  constructed.  I  drilling  and  military  exercises.  In  the 
rather  dislike  the  accepted  idea  that  young    minds  of  many  young  military  enthusiasts, 
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THE  ENLARGING  OF  A  CHEMICAL  PLANT.  DUE  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

The  Tennessee  Copper  Company,  as  a  by-product  of  the  reduction  of  copper  ore.  recovers  sulphuric  acid 
and  nitric  acid.  Of  these,  nitric  acid  is  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  and  explosives.  Upper 
picture:  the  original  plant  at  Ducklown,  l  enn.  Lower  picture:  the  new  sulphuric  acid  plant  built  to  care  for 
the  increased  demand  since  the  war  began.    Middle  picture;  putting  up  the  lead  walls  of  the  new  plant 
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HOW  COKE  BY-PRODUCTS  ARE  SAVED  AND  WASTED 

Upper  picture:  a  German  coke  oven  that  saves  all  the  valuable  by-products.  Middle  picture:  American 
bee-hive  coke  ovens  that  waste  the  by-products  up  the  flues — the  type  in  almost  universal  use  in  this  country 
before  the  Great  War.  Lower  picture:  the  by-product  type  of  coke  oven  that  is  now  rapidly  replacing  the 
bee-hive  oven  in  this  country 
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AMERICAN  PRODUCTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID 

Two  views  of  nitric  acid  boilers  in  the  plant  of  the  Tennessee  Copper  Company.  Having  neither 
large  nitrate  deposits  nor  many  plants  for  the  production  of  nitrates  by  chemical  processes,  the  United  Stales 
could  be  deprived  of  an  indis|>ensable  element  of  all  explosives  by  an  enemy  strong  enough  at  sea  to  shut  otT 
importation  from  Chile 

this  breeds  some  kind  of  disappointment  thing  tangible,  along  the  lines  of  public 
that  they  cannot  go  to  actual  war.  During  engineering  work;  something  to  which  he 
part  of  this  term  of  military  service,  we  could  point  back  with  pride  as  a  national 
should  let  every  man  cooperate  in  ac-  achievement,  to  which  he  had  contributed 
complishing  something  permanent,  some-    his  share  in  earning  his  right  to  vote,  and 


MAKING  BfcNZOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  plant  of  the  Benzol  Products  Company,  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  where  benzol  is  now  being  made. 
Benzol  is  the  source  both  of  dyes  and  of  toluol,  which  is  used  In  the  manufacture  of  "T.  N.  T."  (trinitrotoluol), 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  high  explosives 
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FOR  THE  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURE  OF  FERTILIZER 

Recovering  ammonium  sulphate  in  the  plant  of  a  coke  company  in  Pennsylvania.  Ammonium  sulphate 
is  a  by-product  of  coke  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  The  United  States  depends  on  the 
potash  mines  of  Germany  and  the  nitrate  beds  of  Chile  for  the  two  chief  ingredients  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  commercial  fertilizer 


which,  just  as  a  feat  of  war,  would  stimu-  this  or  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 

late  his  feeling  of  patriotism  and  make  him  Canal."    This,  in  itself,  would  constitute 

say  with  legitimate  pride:  "I  helped  to  an  excellent  recommendation  later  on  in 

build  the  best  ten-mile  stretch  of  the  Lin-  his  further  efforts  in  practical  life.    In  this 

coin  Highway";  or,  "I  helped  to  build  way,  too,  our  young  men  and  women,  rich 


AN   AMERICAN  CHE.MICAL  PLANT 

The  Soivay  Process  Company  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  United  States  has  as  many  and  as  good 
chemists  as  any  other  country,  but  before  the  war  they  had  not  devoted  their  energies  to  the  problems  of 
ilye-stulTs  and  war  chemistry,  but  rather  10  the  more  pressing  peace-time  needs  of  the  country 
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INSIDE  A  POTASH  MINE  IN  GERMANY 

rhe  largest  mines  of  potash  are  at  Stassfurt.  Germany,  and  the  United  States  has  been  largely  dependent  on 

them  for  its  fertilizers 


or  pKx)r,  would  all  learn  some  trade  or  oc- 
cupation by  which  they  could  feel  more 
self-reliant.  Our  public  buildings,  our 
roads  and  canals,  which  Ux^  often  are 
monuments  of  "pork  barrel"  legislation, 
if  not  of  shame  and  graft,  might  thus  be- 


come national  monuments  of  pride  and  j 

efTiciency.    This  would  cause  an  immense  1 

reduction  in  taxes,  while  at  the  same  time  ' 

preparing  our  young  men  and  women  for  ' 
their  future  duties  in  life — build  better 
citizens,  a  greater  nation. 


THE  NITRATE  BEDS  Or  CHILE 

Until  electrical  and  other  processes  for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  were  invented,  the  world  s 
supply  of  nitrates  came  from  these  beds.  I'he  United  Stales  has  fallen  far  behind  turope  in  the  use  of  the 
artificial  processes 
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YORK 

THE  GRANDSON  OF  A  FAMOUS  IRISH  PATRIOT  WHO  HAS 
FURNISHED  A  NEW  STANDARD  OF   EXPERTNESS  IN 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  GREAT  MUNICIPALITY, 
NOW  ONE  OF  THE  BEST    GOVERNED  CITIES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES— MR.  MITCHEL's  CAREER 
AS  AN  INVESTIGATOR — HIS  ADMINISTRATION 
A  GOVERNMENT  BY  MUNICI PAL  SPECIALISTS 
—  HIS  BATTLE  FOR  THE  CITY's  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN    AND    HIS  DETERMINATION 
THAT    THEY    SHALL  GET   VALUE  RE- 
CEIVED   FOR    THE    $3,200,000  THE 
CITY  SPENDS  ON  THEM  ANNUALLY 


BURTON 


BY 

J.  HENDRICK 


THE  broth  of  an  Irish  boy  who  is 
the  Mayor  of  the  largest  city 
in  the  world  hardly  suggests, 
in  his  personality,  the  atmos- 
phere of  battle  which  every  one 
now  associates  with  his  name.  Mr.  Mit- 
chel  reached  his  present  station  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four — but  he  hardly  looks  so  old. 
"Well,  well,"  said  Mayor  Gaynor  when  he 
was  first  introduced  to  the  man  who  was  to 
become  his  successor,  "so  you  are  Mitchell 
Dear  me,  you  are  just  a  young  chap." 
Mr.  Mitchel  is  tall,  thin,  wiry,  long-legged, 
long-armed,  with  a 
long,  sharp  face — a 
face  which  is  clean- 
shaven and  bears  no 
traces  of  the  "power- 
ful jaw"  and  "con- 
fident chin"  that  are 
popularly  regarded 
as  marks  of  deter- 
mination and  pug- 
nacity. He  walks 
around  with  one 
hand  in  his  pocket, 
sometimes  whistles 
at  his  work,  and  al- 
together fmds  exist- 
ence a  not  unbear- 
able process.  His 
fondness  for  fox- 
trotting has  inspired 


WITH  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

Mr.  Mitchel  rcprcyents  strongly  the  anti-Tammany 
section  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  New  York 


unfavorable  comment  from  Methodist 
preachers  crusading  for  municipal  reform. 
Indeed,  that  modern  school  which  seeks  in 
every  man  the  outward  physical  expression 
of  the  inward  spirit  would  strike  a  snag 
in  Mayor  Mitchel.  He  is  the  most  serious 
man  who  has  occupied  the  New  York  City 
Hall  in  the  present  generation,  yet  he  is 
the  least  serious-looking  of  the  lot.  No 
New  York  mayor  within  present  memory 
has  ever  had  his  moral  courage,  yet  ex- 
ternally he  does  not  suggest  the  martyr 
who   goes   smilingly  to  the  stake.  No 

mayor  has  ever  pos- 
sessed his  pugnacity, 
yet,  from  a  cursory 
view,  one  would 
select  .Mr.  Mitchel  as 
the  life  of  a  house- 
party  rather  than  the 
man  who  has  carried 
the  municipal  battle 
to  the  point  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  his 
well-wishers,  prob- 
ably means  his  own 
political  extinction. 

An  ability  to  read 
physiognomy  and 
characterwill  help  us 
little  in  this  instance. 
Mayor  Mitchel's  her- 
edity,   however,  is 
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AT  THIRTtbN 

Mr.  Mitchel's  uncle.  Henry  D. 
Purroy.  was  a  famous  lammany 
chieftain  who  frequently  fought 
against  (hat  organization 

more   to   the  point.  To 
students  of  Irish  revolu- 
tionary history  his  grand- 
father, John  Mitchel.  is  a 
familiar  figure.  According 
to  his  biographer,  this  John 
Mitchel  was  the  most  bril- 
liant Irishman  of  his  time. 
Though  he  was  the  son  of 
a    Presbyterian  minister, 
hatred  of  England  and  love 
of  Ireland  were  his  ruling 
passions.    We  can  imagine 
some  of   the   New  York 
Mayor's  bewildered  friends 
applying  to  him  the  word^ 
which  Thomas  Carlyle  ad- 
dressed to  his  grandfather 
in  1846:    "A  fine,  elastic 
spirited  young  fellow,  whom 
1  grieve  to  see  rushing  to 
destruction  palpable,  by  at- 
tack of  windmills,  but  on 
whom  all  my  persuasions 
were  thrown  away.  Poor 
Mitchel!    1    told  him  he 
wouldmost  likely  behanged, 
but  I  told  him,  too,  they 
could  not  hang  the  immortal 
part  of  him."  Theparticu 
lar  windmill  against  which 
John   Mitchel    tilted  was 
English  rule  in  Ireland.  In 
his  paper,  The  United  Irish- 
man, he  preached  open  sedi- 
tion; as  a  net  result  of 
which  he  awoke  one  day  a 


AS    A    COLUMBIA  GRADUATE 

He  also  spent  several  years  at  St. 
John's  College.  Fordham.  For  a  few 
years  he  practised  law 


AT  FOUR  YEARS  OF  AGE 

Mayor  Mitchel  is  a  grandson  of 
John  Mitchel,  the  famous  Irish 
patriot  and  revolutionist  who.  with 
his  three  sons,  fought  in  the  Civil 
War,  on  the  Confederate  side 


bIGHTHEN   YEARS  OLD 

When  suggested  for  mayor,  Mr. 
Mitchel  issued  a  statement  saying  he 
would  not  accept  a  nomination  or  an 
endorsement  from  l  ammany  Hall 

convict  in  Van  Diemen's 
I  .and.  Thence  he  made  one 
of  those  picturesque  escapes 
to  the  United  States  that 
so  frequently  enliven  nine- 
teenth century  Irish  history. 
Irishmen  and  native  Ameri- 
cans turned  out  in  Novem- 
ber, 183 3,  to  welcome  him 
to  New  York;  in  his  diar> . 
published  under  the  title  of 
the  Jail  Journal,  he  records 
his  reception.  "  I'he  (]ity 
Hall."  he  said,  "is  a  quite 
stately  building  of  white 
marble,  with  a  fine  piece  of 
ornamental  ground  in  front. 
It  is  the  only  object  I  have 
seen  in  New  York  that 
would  be  called  architec- 
tural." There  was  a  great 
procession  ;women  scattered 
the  refugee's  path  with 
flowers;  the  Mayor  made  a 
dignified  speech  of  welcome. 
Could  this  I  rish  patriot  have 
foreseen,  however,  that, 
sixty  years  afterward,  his 
grandson  would  have  en- 
tered as  mayor  the  building 
which  he  so  admired,  his  re- 
ception would  have  de- 
lighted him  even  more. 

This  John  Mitchel,  even 
on  this  state  occasion, 
showed  a  blunt  ness  of  speech 
not  unknown  to  the  grand- 
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WITH  MRS.  MITCHEL  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

The  Mayor  is  a  crack  shot,  a  trampcr  of  great  endur- 
ance, an  expert  canoeist,  and  an  enthusiastic  camper 

son.  He  accepted  this  great  honor,  he  said, 
in  his  speech  of  reply,  expressly  as  an  insult 
to  the  British  Government.  At  this  the 
Mayor,  says  the  chronicle,  "hemmed  and 
hawed" — as  he  might  well  havedone.  John 
Mitchel's  popularity  in  New  York  was 


short-lived.  He  began  editing  a  newspaper 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  attacks  on  the 
abolitionists  and  its  championship  of  the 
South.  I  le  and  his  three  sons  fought  in  the 
Civil  War  on  the  Ojnfederate  side.  The 
oldest  son  was  killed  while  commanding  at 
Fort  Sumter,  the  youngest  at  Gettysburg, 
while  Captain  James,  father  of  Mayor 
Mitchel,  who  served  throughout  the  war. 
was  wounded  four  times.  When  the  war 
ended,  the  patriot  went  to  Ireland  and  was 
returned  as  a  member  of  Parliament  from 
Tipperary,  although  Disraeli  prevented  him 
from  taking  his  seat  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  convicted  of  a  felony.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Ireland,  engaged  in  a 
literary  battle  with  James  Anthony  Froude. 
and  now  lies  buried  in  a  Unitarian  cemetery 
in  his  native  country.  Besides  his  literary 
gift  and  his  powers  of  leadership,  his  con- 
spicuous traits — and  these  are  important 
in  the  present  connection — were  a  tendency 
to  speak  the  truth  boldly  as  he  saw  it,  a 
hatred  of  all  compromise,  and  a  readiness 
to  fight  for  his  convictions  without  count- 
ing the  consequences. 

Though  this  patriot  Mitchel  was  a 
Protestant,  his  children  nearly  all  became 
Catholics.  The  only  son  that  survived 
the  battlefield — though  he   survived  it 


ON  THE  REVltWINti  STAND 


Mayor  Mitchel;  Arthur  Woods,  Police  Commissioner;  George  McAneny,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  in  1914  and  191  j;  Comptroller  William  A.  Prendergast;  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Docks 
and  Ferries;  and,  at  the  extreme  right,  Robert  Adamson,  Fire  Commissioner 
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carrying  two  bullets  in  his  right  leg, — mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Purroy,  the  sister  of  Henry 
D.  Purroy,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
New  York  politicians  of  his  day.  Mr. 
Purroy — "Hoy  Purroy"  the  scornful  called 
him — at  times  fought  Tammany,  at  other 
times  led  the  Tammany  hosts  to  victory. 
His  chief  pleasure  seemed  to  be  a  political 
fight;  the  side  on  which  he  fought  was  a 
secondary  consideration.  Though  Mayor 
Mitchel  was  his  favorite  nephew — the  old 
Tammany  chieftain  made  him  his  heir — 
Mr.  Purroy  practised  a  kind  of  politics 
that  would  probably  not  meet  with  favor 
in  the  New  ^  ork  City  Hall  to-day.  Four 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Mitchel's  name  was 
under  consideration  for  the  nomination, 
he  came  out  with  a  statement  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  he  accept  a 
nomination,  an  endorsement,  or  any  other 
form  of  approval  from  Tammany  Hall! 
Uncle  Henry  not  only  gave  the  future 
New  York  mayor  his  middle  name,  but 
associated  his  boyhood  and  adolescence 
with  an  atmosphere  of  politics  that  has 
probably  had  its  uses  in  the  present 
crisis. 

After  a  course  at  St.  John's  College  at 
Fordham — one  of  America's  largest  Catho- 
lic universities — a  similar  course  at  Colum- 


A  BELIEVER  IN  EXERCISE 

Both  indoors  and  out.    His  fox-trotting  has  inspired 
unfavorable  comment  from  Methodist  preach«frs 

bia  and  the  New  York  Law  School,  Mr. 
Mitchel  began  twiddling  his  thumbs  in  a 
law  office.  According  to  his  friends  of  that 
period  he  was  not  taking  life  with  great 
seriousness.  A  day  in  the  woods — he  was 
a  terrific  walker,  a  crack  shot,  an  expert 
canoeist  and  camper — had  much  greaterat- 


MAYOR  MITCHEL  AND  CARDINAL  FARLEY  REVIEWING  THE  ST.  PATRICK  S  DAY  PARADE 

The  Mayor's  attempt  to  secure  better  care  for  the  children  has  involved  intense  antagonisms. 
New  York  City  spends  $3,200,000  a  year  for  the  care  of  approximately  33,000  children  in  private 
charitable  institutions 
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A  PREPAREDNESS  ADVOCATE 

Mr.  Mitchcl  is  an  advocate  of  universal  military 
service.  He  was  prominent  in  organizing  the  mayors' 
conference  on  preparedness  which  met  in  St.  Louis 

tractions  than  had  New  York's  bad-smelling 
court  rooms.  His  one  conspicuous  mental 
trait  was  a  passion  for  figures.  He  dis- 
played great  skill  in  analyzing  complex 
accounts  and  had  a  mind  that  could  sweep 
away  unessentials  in  pursuit  of  the  main 
fact.    His  entrance  into  politics,  however 


was  pure  chance.  His  first  job  came  simply 
as  a  prize  in  the  sp>oils  politics  of  the  da> 
McC^lellan  was  mayor;  and  the  New  York 
H^'orld  was  publishing  a  series  of  article> 
alleging  great  corruption  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  office  of  John  F.  Ahearn,  the 
Tammany  President  of  Manhattan  Bor- 
ough. Mr.  Robert  Adamson,  now  Fire 
Commissioner  under  Mayor  Mitchei,  was 
the  reporter  who  wrote  these  articles — 
articles  based  on  an  investigation  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Betterment. 
Finally  Mr.  McClellan  told  Adamson  that 
he  had  appointed  an  assistant  corpora- 
tion counsel  to  investigate  the  scandal. 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Adamson. 

"He's  a  young  chap  named  Mitchei,  of 
the  law  firm  of  Mullan,  Cobb  &  Mitchei." 

Adamson  seized  a  directory,  located  the 
firm,  and  paid  Mitchei  a  reportorial  visit. 
He  found  Mitchei  an  attractive  looking 
stripling — but  hardly  one  who  seemed 
qualified  to  grapple  with  the  intricate 
rascalities  of  Tammany  Hall.  Mitchel's 
biography,  when  Adamson  learned  the 
details,  hardly  encouraged  the  idea  that  a 
serious  inquiry  was  intended.  His  ap- 
pointment looked  like  a  straight  out-and- 
out  Tammany  job.  Mitchei  evidently 
had  got  the  place  because  he  was  a  nice 
voung  chap  with  family  "inflooence"  and 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN  IN  THE  GAYNOR  ADMINISTRATION 
His  energetic  attention  to  the  city's  interests  in  this  position  ted  to  his  nomination  for  mayor 
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because  he  could  be  depended  on  to  make 
a  report  that  would  completely  cleanse 
Ahearn  of  the  journalistic  filth  with  which 
the  "reformers"  were  besmearing  him.  Mr. 
McClellan  did  not  know  it,  but,  when  he 
appointed  Mitchel,  he  introduced  a  new 
idea  into  municipal  administration.  Prac- 
tically all  the  professions  demand  a  perifxi 
of  apprenticeship  in  their  devotees.  We 
prevent   men  from  practising  medicine 
and  law  who  cannot  show  the  essential 
qualifications.    Our  captains  of  industry 
have  advanced  to  their  present  positions 
by  slow  and  painful  processes.    No  one, 
however,  has  ever  suggested  anything  in 
the  nature  of  education  for  public  adminis- 
tration.   The  most  progressive  universi- 
ties have  established  no  post-graduate 
courses  or  training  schools  for  mayors. 
Difficult  and  technical  as  the  job  is,  almost 
any  man,  according  to  our  happy-go-lucky 
American  ideas,  can  fill  it.    But  Mayor 
McClellan  now  unconsciously  established, 
at  public  expense,  a  local  university  in 
administration.    It  had  no  faculty  and 
only  one  pupil — this  innocent  child,  of 
Tammany   antecedents,  who  had  been 
selected  to  "investigate"  in  the  way  that 
would  best  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Administration. 

When   Greater    New  York's  charter 


C'.i'\riiiht  hv  Hrpwn  Brut. 


MAYOR  MITCHEL  AT  PLATTSBURG 

One  of  his  uncles  was  killed  at  Fort  Sumter  and 
another  at  Gettysburg.  His  father.  Captain  Mitchel. 
was  wounded  four  times  in  the  Civil  War 

was  in  process  of  incubation,  some  well- 
meaning  crank  had  inserted  a  paragraph 
which  established  a  body  consisting  of  two 
persons  known  as  the  Commissioners  of 
Accounts.  Their  duties  were  supposedly 
investigative;  it  was  to  be  their  business  to 
go  into  the  departments,  analyze  their 


PRESIDING  OVER  THE  BOARD  OF  ESTIMATE  AND  APPORTIONMENT 
He  has  a  keen  scent  for  accounts  and  figures  and  delights  in  all  the  intricacies  of  the  ciiy  budget 
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glorious  abundance, 
many  of  them  alive 
with  dramatic  value 
and  historic  import.  I 
In   this  delightful  1 
atmosphere  Mitchel  | 
now  spent  two  in- 
dustrious  and  ad- 
venturous years. 
What  chiefly  inter- 
ests the  average  ob-  | 
server  are  the  direct  | 
results  he  obtained.  i 
Ahearn.  whose  ad- 
ministration he  was  i 
appointed  to  exon- 
erate, lost  his  exec- 
utive head;  Louis  F. 
HafTen.  the  President  i 
of  the  Bronx,  paid 
the  same  penalty  for 
years  of  maladmin- 
istration; Bermel,  of 
Queens,  resigned 
and  took  a  trip  to 
Europe. 

These  were  the 
s|>ectacuiar  achieve- 


GIVING  OUT  PRIZtS  AT  A  BABY  SHOW 
Light-heartedness  and  geniality  arc  qualities  the  Mayor  has  always  w\th  hiiQ 
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figures,  and  report 
malfeasances  to  the 
mayor.  For  many 
years  their  usefulness 
had  been  limited  to 
providing  Tammany 
with  two  "fat"  jobs, 
and  to  defending 
maligned  officials 
against  the  "attacks" 
of  the  "uplifters" 
and  their  journalistic 
abettors.  But  Mit- 
chel. who  presently 
became  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Accounts, 
put  the  office  to  other 
ends.  The  very  title 
of  his  new  job^Ac- 
counts!  Figures!  — 
lured  him  like  a 
siren's  song.  The 
place  gave  Mitchel 
the  entree  not  only 
to  the  Borough  Presi- 
dent's office  but  to  all 
the  city  departments. 
Here  were  figures  in 


DISTRIBUTING  POLICE  .MEDALS 

Under  Mr.  Mitchel,  the  old  systematized  graft  that 
prevailed  in  the  Police  Department  under  Tammany 
has  disappeared.  The  department  is  now  very  effi- 
cient and.  as  a  whole,  honest 
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ments,  but  they  were  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant. The  really  important  fact  was  that 
a  clean,  alert  mind  with  a  genius  for  figures 
was  searching  the  minutest  penetralia  of 
the  cit/s  departments.  Hidden  recesses 
of  the  Fire  Department,  Police  Depart- 
ment, Tax  Department,  City  Record,  and 
other  branches  that  had  never  felt  the 
trail  of  -  the  investigator  now  gave  up 
their  secrets.  New  York  was  training  a 
great  municipal  expert;  it  was  paying  for 
the  education  of  its  future  mayor.  This  is 
precisely  what  Mitchel  became — ^the  one 
man  who  knew  most  about  the  business 
affairs  of  this  great  city.  He  knew  the 
city  in  the  sense  that  no  one  else  has  ever 
known  it,  and  that  is  concretely.  Others 
could  discourse  generally  about  municipal 
"policy,"  the  proper  relation  of  the  Police 
Department  to  great  cit\  problems,  the 
wisdom  of  taxing  buildings  separately  from 
the  land.  Mitchel  could  tell  you  how 
much  fire  hose  the  city  had  bought  the 
year  before,  how  much  it  had  paid,  and  the 
precise  amount  it  had  been  cheated.  These 
dry  details  happily  did  not  fall  upon  an 
unimaginative  mind.  They  inspi  red  a  pas- 
sion for  honesty,  for  civic  decency,  for  the 
intelligent  transaction  of  public  business. 
Mitchel's  ideal  of  a  city  became  a  city  in 
which  the  tax  payers  received  their  dol- 
lar's worth  of  service  for  every  dollar 
expended.  That  seems  at  first  a  prosaic 
statement;  analyze  it  carefully,  however, 
as  Mitchel  did.  and  you  will  find  that  it 
holds  the  solution  for  practically  every 
problem,  financial  and  spiritual,  of  munici- 
pal government  in  this  country. 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  MAYOR 

When  Mitchel  entered  the  City  Hall, 
in  1914,  he  therefore  represented  a  new 
type  of  mayor.  He  was  an  educated  man 
•—educated  directly,  that  is,  for  the  task 

which  he  assumed.  Primarily,  he  was  not 
a  politician,  but  an  investigator.  In  the 
last  twenty  years  a  new  spirit  has  entered 
the  administration  of  public  affairs.  This 
might  be  called  the  investigative  spirit. 
Certain  private  agencies  have  interested 
themselves  in  government,  largely  in  the 
way  of  collecting  information,  forming 
public  opinion,  and  exerting  pressure  upon 
the  men  actually  in  control.   Such  have 


been  our  city  dubs,  our  municipal  leagues, 

our  civil  service  reform  associations,  our 
bureaus  of  municipal  research.  Their 
task  has  been  a  thankless  one:  that  of 
standing  outside  the  breastworks  and  tdl- 
ing  those  within  what  they  should  do;  the 
salaried  gentlemen  directing  theseorganiza- 
tions  have  aroused  the  wrath  and  scorn 
of  politicians,  and  sometimes  the  better- 
natured  ridicule  of  private  citizens.  "Up- 
lifters"  is  the  word  popularly  used  to 
designate  them. 

Under  .Mayor  Mitchel's  administra- 
tion these  agencies  have  ceased  to  be 
mere  critics — they  have  directly  taken 
charge  of  public  affairs.  Hitherto  Tam- 
many politicians  or  politicians  almost  as 
practical  have  managied  the  city,  with  the 
"upliflers  "  stationed  outside  constantly 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn.  Now  the 
"uplifters"  are  themselves  holding  down 
nearly  all  the  good  jobs,  with  the  hungry 
Tammanyites  peering  through  the  window 
from  without.  Mayor  Mitchel's  adminis- 
tration is  government  b>'  "uplifters."  He 
has  found  his  lieutenants  mostly  in  these 
unofficial  agencies  which  have  so  long  been 
telling  us  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  Just 
run  over,  for  a  moment,  a  few  of  his  de- 
partment heads:  Henry  Bru6re,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  big  guns  in  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  became  his 
Qty  Chamberlain  and  closest  adviser. 
Robert  Adamson,  who  for  years  made  a 
business  of  exposing  municipal  evils  in  the 
New  York  World,  is  Fire  Commissioner. 
John  J.  Murphy,  for  many  years  chief 
worker  in  the  Citizens'  Union,  heads  the 
Tenement  House  Department.  Henry 
Moskowitz,  for  years  a  leading  settlement 
worker  on  the  East  Side,  is  chief  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  John  A.  Kings- 
bury, Commissionerof  Charities,  had  served 
as  General  Director  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Davis,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Correction,  was  for  many 
years  head  of  the  Bedford  Reformatory  for 
Girls,  and  is  a  trustee  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene.  Arthur 
Woods,  a  young  Harvard  graduate  of  fine 
character  who  had  made  a  study  of  pen- 
ology, heads  the  Police  Department. 
George  McAneny — a  man  who  had  spent 
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several  y&kts  as  secretary  of  the  Qvil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Association  and  as  president 

of  the  City  Club — was  elected  President  of 
the  Board  of  Alderman  on  the  ticket  with 
Mr.  Mitchel.  Mayor  Mitchel's  ambition 
to  have  only  the  most  experienced  and 
capable  men  was  shown  by  his  unsuccessful 
but  persistent  attempt  to  persuade  Gen- 
eral Goethals,  the  builder  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  tackle  the  hardest  job  of  all — 
the  Police  Department. 

A  GOVERNMENT  OF  EXPERTS 

Irrespective  of  what  one  may  think  of 

the  results,  the  mere  recital  of  these  names 
shows  what  a  change  has  come  over  the 
government  of  New  York.  The  old  l  am- 
many  plan  was  to  superimpose  the  system 
of  district  leaders  on  the  city  administra- 
tion; the  district  leaders  became  the  heads 
of  the  city  departments,  which  were  stuffed 
to  suffocation  with  their  salary-drawing 
parasites.  But  this  patriarchal  or  semi- 
feudal  state  of  society  prevails  no  longer  in 
New  York.  Mayor  Mitchel  has  introduced 
a  new  conception:  he  regards  govern- 
ment as  a  matter  exclusively  for  experts. 
What  have  been  the  practical  worlungs  of 
this  new  ideal? 

1  fear  it  will  be  dreary  business  to  recount 
in  detail  precisely  what  the  Mitchel  Admin- 
istration has  done.  Efficiency,  when  ana- 
lyzed, seldom  makes  entertaining  reading. 
To  show  how  departmental  expenses  have 
been  reduced,  how  the  budget  has  been 
cut  down,  how  money  has  been  saved  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies— all  these  things, 
important  as  they  are,  unfortunately  look 
rather  prosaic  in  print.  Mr.  Mitchel's 
speeches  sound  like  reports  made  to  the 
directors'  meeting  by  the  president  of  a 
corporation.  They  describe,  with  amaz- 
ing Intimacy,  all  the  details  of  municipal 
housekeeping,  tell  a  s|>lendid  story  of 
economy,  and  give  irrefutable  evidence  of 
success.  As  a  result  of  this  close  attention 
to  detail.  New  \ Ork  is  probably  the  best 
governed  city  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  moment.  In  the  opinion  of 
competent  examiners,  organized  graft  has 
disappeared.  Doubtless  in  its  100,000 
employees  there  are  plenty  of  dishonest 
people;  but  the  Tammany  system  is  no 
more.    Take  the  Police  Department  for 


illustration:  it  emptoys  ten  thousand  mcs 
and  women;  not  to  suppose  that  there  are  ' 

grafting  patrolmen  or  captains  or  even  ; 
inspectors  among  them  would    be  oni>  | 
childish  innocence.    But  the  days  when  I 
the  old  Tammany  wardman  used  to  make  1 
his  rounds  collecting  his  weekly  tariff—  | 
the  precise  amount  nominated  in  the  bond 
— from  saloons,  gambling  hells,  and  house?  ' 
of  prostitution;    when  each  news-stand  | 
dealer  and  each  old  apple  woman  had  to  I 
yield  up  a  percentage  of  the  weekly  earn- 
ings to  the  gang  who  controlled — all  that  f 
is.gme.   Look  at  Arthur  Woods  and  thai  ' 
remember  that,  fifteen  years  ago,  "Bill" 
Devery  occupied  his  chair!    Think  of  ihe 
difference  between  Sigismund  Goldwater. 
head  of  the  great  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  as  ' 
Commissioner  of  Health,  and  then  call  to 
mind  one-eyed  "  Mike"  Murphy,  who  hdd 
down  the  job  in  the  not  far  distant  days 
of  Van  Wyck.    New  York,  sixteen  years 
ago,  could  always  count  on  one  thing 
the  City  Administration  could  always 
be  relied  upon  to  oppose  any  law  or  any  | 
movement  that  improved  the  condition  of  I 
the  poor  and  to  favor  any  organized  raid  ■ 
upon  the  city  treasury.    Now,  under  Mit- 
chel, we  always  find  the  Administration 
on  the  side  of  decency.  The  greatest  enemy 
of  the  n:asses  usually  resided  in  the  beauti- 
ful old  City  Hall;  that  is  now  the  habitation 
of  their  best  friend.    The  Mitchel  Admin- 
istration is  not  occupied  in  finding  places 
for  needy  political  dependents  and  corn 
tracts  for  favored  insiders:  its  business 
is  to  clean  the  streets,  protect  the  poor 
people  from  grafting  policemen,  improve 
facilities  for  education,  and  promote  gen- 
eral social  welfare.    In  a  word,  it  occupies  ' 
itself   with    something    almost    new  in 
American  cities:  that  is,  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  government. 

THE  CHARITIES  MUDDLE 

I  have  emphasized  this  standpoint  of  j 
efficiency,  this  determination  to  get  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  return  for  a  dollar's  expendi-  , 
ture,  because  it  explains  the  great  Mitchel  \ 
controversy  which  has  echoed  from  one  { 
coast  to  another.    So  much  has  been  made 
over  the  .Mayor's  attitude  toward  the  use  I 
of  city  money  for  the  support  of  the  city's 
dependents  that  the  real  point  at  issue  has 
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"been  obscured.   Injecting  religion  into 
any  discussion  usually  muddies  the  waters. 
Mayor  Mitchel  has  acquired  a  heroic 
stature  among  bigoted  Protestants  because, 
although  a  Catholic  himself,  he  has  been 
falsely  pictured  as  assailing  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  has  seemed  a  kind  of  munici- 
pal Martin  Luther  who  has  thrown  off  his 
paternal    religion    and    nailed    his  new 
twentieth  century  theses  to  the  door  of  the 
New  York  City  Hall.    Catholics  have  de- 
claimed against  him  as  an  apostate  who  is 
assailing  the  one  thing  that  Catholics  deem 
most  predous:  the  religbus  instructbn  of 
the  young.    So  long  as  these  states  of 
mind  exist  it  is  rather  difiicult  for  an  im- 
partial writer  to  set  forth  clearly  the  dis- 
pute on  its  mere  merits.    Essentially,  how- 
ever, the  issue  is  simple.   It  is  this:  New 
York  spends  $3,300,000  a  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  about  22,o(x)  dependent  children 
in  private  charitable  institutions.  These 
institutions  are  mostly  under  the  control 
of  religious  bodies.  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Jewish.  Now  has  the  city  any  re- 
sponsibility  to  see  that  this  money  is  spent 
in  the  way  that  best  secures  the  object 
aimed  at?    Mayor  Mitchel  believes  that 
when  New  York  erects  a  sch(>ol  building  it 
should  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  school  build- 
ing for  every  dollar  expended .  Likewise  he 
believes  that  when  it  spends  a  dollar  for  a 
child's   board,   shelter,   inst-ruction,  and 
general  preparation  for  life,  it  should  get 
that  dollar's  worth.    That  is  all  there  is 
to  this  great  chanties  dispute.    I  can 
explain  the  matter  no  more  lucidly  than 
by  quoting  Mr.  Mitchel's  own  statement: 
"For  two  \  ears  and  a  half,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  this  city,  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  secure  humane  treat- 
ment and  proper  care  for  the  22,000  home- 
less and  dependent  children  committed 
as  city  wards  to  private  charitable  insti- 
tutions.   I  have  K'cn  endeavoring  to  secure 
proper  administration  of  public  funds  an- 
nually disbursed  to  these  institutions  for 
the  care  of  the  city's  wards.   That  is  the 
cause  I  am  fighting  for,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  it,  no  matter  what  damage 
it  may  bring  to  me,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
public  duty  and  persnnal  amscience  " 

The  city  has  established  the  practice, 
which  no  one  proposes  to  disturb,  of  having 
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these  children  brought  up  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  parents'  religion,  so  far 

as  it  can  be  ascertained.  Inasmuch  as 
thousands  are  foundlings,  that  fact  is  not 
always  easily  determined.  Consequently, 
these  waifs  are  baptized  alternately,  one  as 
a  Catholic  and  one  as  a  Protestant,  and 
sent  alternately  to  a  Catholic  or  a  Protest- 
ant institution.  -  ' 

NEW  IDEAS  OF  CHARfTY 

Nearly  all  these  institutions.  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  were  established  many 
years  ago.   They  represent  the  period 

when  charity  was  largely  an  ecclesiastical 
activity.  But  in  the  last  quarter  century 
modern  scientific  methods  have  been  ap- 
plied to  charity  as  to  nearly  everything 
else.  The  business  of  the  State  is  not 
merely  to  clothe,  feed,  and  shelter  these 
pitiable  children  and  instruct  them  in 
religion  and  the  rudiments;  its  business 
is  to  prepare  them  most  carefully  for 
responsible  citizenship.  In  place  of  the 
cold  walls  of  an  institution,  the  modem 
idea  is  to  furnish  the  semblance  of  a  home. 
The  children,  no  longer  dre-^-^ed  in  identical 
uniforms  or  made  to  march  with  the  pre- 
cision of  soldiers,  are  placed  in  cottages, 
where  their  existence,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
is  made  that  of  a  home.  They  receive 
schooling  by  the  most  modem  methods; 
the  best  possible  medical  attention;  their 
play  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
average  child  in  more  fortunate  circum- 
stances; vocational  training,  with  the  idea 
of  fitting  each  child  with  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, is  carried  on  along  the  niost  intel- 
ligent lines. 

Many  institutions,  C^latholic  and  Protest- 
ant, to  which  New  York  commits  its  waifs, 
represent  the  highest  standards.  Many 
fall  far  below  them.  In  a  good  many 
cases,  physical  limitations  prevent  their 
rational  development;  the  orphanages  are 
located  in  the  city,  where  they  were  built 
many  years  ago,  and  have  no  room  in 
which  to  grow.  Others  have  failed  to  keep 
abreast  (jf  the  times  and  represent  about 
the  standards  so  picturi  q  n  ly  set  forth 
in  the  late  Jean  Webster's  play,  "Daddy 
Longlegs."  For  several  years  the  problem 
has  been  a  difiicult  one,  the  fact  that  it 
involved  the  element  of  religion  making  it 
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exceedingly  delicate.  Any  one  who  pre- 
sumed to  approach  this  subject  has  clearly 
understood  in  advance  that,  however  en- 
lightened his  motives  and  however  diplo- 
matic  his  methods,  he  would  be  accused 
of  assailing  religion.  Necessarily  we  had 
an  antagonism  between  the  conceptions 
that  guide  the  Mitchel  Administration  and 
those  that  ruled  in  more  easy-going  times. 
Mitchel,  as  I  have  attempted  to  explain, 
represents  the  idea  of  expertness.  He  has 
appointed  expert  heads  to  nearly  all  city 
departments.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  Mr.  John  A.  Kingsbury,  his 
Charities  Commissioner.  Mr.  Kingsbury 
had  spent  years  in  active  charity  work 
along  the  most  mtxlern  lines.  He  had 
absorbed  the  notions  of  philanthropy  and 
child-caring  taught  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, where  he  had  been  a  student.  Mr. 
Mitchel  selected  him  because  he  liad  made 
so  great  a  reputation  as  General  Director 
of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  On  the  one  side 
we  had  modernism  in  charity  administra- 
tion ;  on  the  other  we  had  the  conception  of 
pietistic  benevdeiioe  which  had  paid  little 
attention  to  expertness.  New  York's  great 
charities  explosion  represents  merely  the 
irrepressible  conflict  of  scientific  manage- 
ment—of the  "uplifting  spirit,"  if  you  will 
— with  tradition. 

Probably  no  Protestant  mayor  would 
ever  have  attempted  to  institute  reforms, 
as  Catholics  are  especially  sensitive  to  any- 
thing that  sounds  like  criticism  directed 
against  their  institutions.  But  Mayor 
Mitchel  is  a  Catholic  and  he  takes  his 
religion  seriously.  Before  going  upon  the 
operating  table  for  appendicitis  last  fall, 
he  received  the  ministrations  of  his  Church. 
His  Deputy  Charities  Commissioner.  Mr. 
William  J.  Doherty,  who  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  placing  out  of  dependent  children, 
is  a  Catholic  and  a  man  who  has  spent  his 
lifetime  as  a  worker  in  Catholic  charities. 
Both  Mr.  Mitchel  and  Mr.  Doherty 
have  taken  the  position  that  their  member- 
ship in  this  faith  was  only  another  reason 
why  they  should  exert  all  their  encr^^'es 
to  reform  conditions.  In  this,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  the  Mayor  is  the  investigator; 
eariy  in  his  term,  therefore,  an  advisory 
committee  was  appointed  to  inspect  all 
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the  institutions  which  received  public  \ 
money.  The  members  of  this  committee 
were  Dr.  R.  R.  Reeder,  for  thirteen  yean 
the  head  of  the  orphanage  of  the  New  York 
Orphan  Asylum ;  Dr.  Ludwig  B.  Bernstein, 
an  expert  in  Jewish  charities;  and  the 
Rev.  Brother  Barnabas,  who  had  been  for 
years  the  superintendent  of  the  Lincoln 
Agricultural  School,  a  Catholic  orphanage 
of  very  high  character.  Brother  Bamabaa, 
after  serving  two  months,  withdrew  f rom 
the  committee.  The  other  members,  as- 
sisted by  a  small  staff,  representing  all 
religions,  spent  nearly  a  year  investigating 
the  fourty-twa  institutions  which  annually 
received  $3,200,000  from  the  City  Treas- 
ury. The  committee  found  that  twelve 
met  modern  requirements.  Of  these  eight 
were  Catholic,  three  were  Hebrew,  and  one 
was  Protestant.  That  is,  in  the  "unoon- 
troverted  institutions"  the  Catholic  organ- 
izations made  a  far  better  showing  than  the 
Protestant.  The  committee  found  that 
twenty-six  institutions  failed  to  meet  1 
desirable  child-caring  requirements.  This 
list  did  not  contain  a  single  Jewish  institu- 
tion. It  contained  twelve  Catholic  inst>> 
tutions  and  fourteen  Protestant.  If  one 
wishes  to  apply  the  strict  sectarian  test, 
therefore,  the  committee's  repjort  showed 
that  the  Catholic  orphanages,  though  thoc 
were  twelve  that  failed  to  meet  the  test, 
made  a  considerably  better  showing  than 
the  Protestant.  This  mere  fact  shows  the 
absurdity  of  the  charges  that  an  anti- 
Catholic  bias  inspired  the  investigation. 

THE  CHARITY  REPORT 

The  report  was  voluminous  and  detailed. 
It  showed,  in  the  criticised  institutions,  a 
distressing  failure  to  appreciate  the  funda- 
mentals cl  their  problem.  "In  some  insti- 
tutions, of  all  denominations,"  said  Mayor 
Mitchel,  "children  were  found  with  their 
hair  nitted  with  lice,  their  scalps  covered 
with  itching  sores,  their  bodies  covered  with 
filthy  clothes  that  had  not  been  changed 
for  three  weeks,  their  bodies  underfed  and 
undernourished,  deprived  of  any  reasonable 
opportunity  for  recreation,  compelled  to  [ 
sit  on  backless,  wooden  benches,  some  of 
them  compelled  to  bathe  themselves  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty-five  standing  in  a 
trough  with  six  inches  of  water,  many 
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of  them  compelled  to  use  the  same  towels 
after  bathing,  and  other  kindred  condi- 
tions. These  conditions  are  not  illustra- 
tive of  all  the  private  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  nor  must  it  be  understood 
to  imply  that  they  are.  They  are  illustra- 
tive only  of  a  certain  number,  but  they 
were  found  in  that  certain  number." 

Many  had  wretched  hospital  facilities  and 
the  scantiest  opportunity  for  medical  care. 
Dirty  and  uncomfortaUe  beds,  swarming 
with  insect  life,  were  not  uncommon.  One 
place  had  two  hundred  boys  and  not  a 
single  toothbrush.  A  colored  orphan  asy- 
lum—a non-Catholic  institution — used  its 
shower  bath  as  a  punishment  for  mis- 
behavior. In  many  places  food  was  un- 
nutritious  and  tables  dirty;  not  the  slight- 
est attempt  was  made  to  teach  table 
manners.  In  one  nursery  some  of  the 
children  had  to  eat  standing.  Little  care 
was  given  to  teeth;  extracting  was  the 
mcthfxl  of  solving  most  dental  problems. 
There  were  no  mental  tests  for  the  dis- 
covery of  defectives.  There  was  a  pitiful 
lack  of  opportunity  for  recreation;  some 
institutions  for  little  girls  did  not  have  a 
single  doll  on  the  premises,  and  others  had 
no  playgrounds.  Discipline  was  rudimen- 
tary in  nature,  though  there  were  no  evi- 
dences of  physical  cruelty.  School  rooms 
were  poor  in  equipment,  unventilated, 
dreary,  and  instruction  was  given  largely 
by  untrained  teachers.  There  was  prac- 
tically nothing  in  the  way  of  vocational 
training,  although  children  were  some- 
times overworked  as  household  drudges. 

In  its  essentials  these  facts  present 
Mayor  Mitchel's  child-caring  problem. 
It  contains  numerous  side  issues,  which 
have  been  so  forced  to  the  front  that  the 
real  question  has  been  largely  ignored.  It 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  these  mat- 
ters now. 

AfAYOR -mitchel's  STAND 

Mayor  Mitchel  has  acted  upon  these 
facts  simply  because  he  is  mayor.  The 
city  is  paying  large  sums  to  these  child- 
caring  institutions;  clearly,  if  these  reports 
are  true.  New  York  is  not  getting  value 
received.  As  an  honest  man,  mindful  of 
his  oath  of  office,  he  had  only  one  course. 
He  property  issued  orders  that  no  more 


children  should  be  committed  to  the  dis- 
approved institutions  until  these  out- 
rageous conditions  were  remedied.  Nearly 
all  immediately  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
criticisms  by  adopting  reforms.'  Such  as 
have  met  the  new  requirements  have 
again  been  accepted  as  suitable  places  for 
the  city's  wards.  But  the  proceeding  has 
stirred  up  antagonisms  that  had  been 
smothered  for  years.  With  the  exception 
of  Bishop  Frederick  Burgess,  who  issued 
an  especially  sill\'  statement  denouncing 
Mayor  Mitchel,  ihc  Protestant  orphanages 
have  accepted  the  criticisms  in  silence  and 
done  their  best  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
Unfortunately  for  itself,  the  Catholic 
Church  hns  not  shown  a  similarly  com- 
mendable spirit.  It  has  cleaned  up  many 
of  its  institutions,  but  members  of  its  high 
clergy  have  assailed  the  Mayor  in  language 
undignified  and  discreditable.  The  efforts 
to  get  decent  food,  decent  clothes,  sanitary 
surroundings,  and  adequate  educational 
facilities  for  the  city's  dependents  have 
been  described  as  "an  attempt  to  take  God 
out  of  the  hearts  of  little  children."  But 
the  question  of  religbus  and  moral  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  is  not  the  point  at  issue. 
Mr.  .Mitchel  is  not  seeking  to  withdraw  the 
city's  wards  from  the  religious  institutions 
nor  to  secularize  the  city's  charity.  All  he 
seeks  is  the  right  to  insist  that  orphanages 
receiving  city  money  shall  maintain  certain 
modern  standards.  .Mr.  Mitchel  has  met 
these  charges  that  he  was  assailing  his  own 
Church  with  splendid  scorn:  "If  there  is 
one  thing  that  is  a  fundamental  in  Ameri- 
can life,"  he  says,  "it  is  that,  just  as  we 
declare  that  Government  shall  not  lay  its 
hands  upon  the  altar  of  the  Church,  so  the 
Church  shall  not  lay  its  hands  upon  the 
altar  of  Government,  and  let  me  say  that, 
while  I  am  mayor,  it  will  not." 

Almost  thirty  years  ago  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  when  mayor  of  New  York,  refused 
to  fly  the  Irish  flag  over  the  City  Hall  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  This  act  ended  his 
political  career.  Most  people  believe  that 
Mayor  Mitchel's  attitude  on  the  charities 
question  will  make  inevitable  his  retirement 
to  private  life.  I  hat  remains  to  be  seen. 
Whatever  the  result,  it  has  without  ques- 
tion enriched  our  political  annals  wnth  an 
example  of  almost  unprecedented  courage. ; 
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YOU  take  it  with  all  them  glisten- 
in'  cannons  an'  all  these  'ere 
rumblin'  trucks,  they  ain't  noth- 
in'  to  it,"  observed  "Captain 
R — , "  squinting  over  the  side  of 
our  car  in  the  main  street  of  Mercedes. 

"Yes.  sir  (accent  always  on  "sir"  in 
uttermost  Texas),  they're  sure  -bluffed 
several  miles.  They  got  used  to  cavalry 
patrols  that  couldn't  come  acrost  the  river, 
but  you  take  it  with  trains  whistlin'  all  day 
an'  all  night,  an'  unloadin'  them  glistenin' 
cannons  an'  shovin'  yeller  armies  into  all 
these  river  towns,  an'  they  naturally  ain't 
nothin'  to  it." 

He  had  hailed  us  through  the  canopy  of 
dobie  dust  which  our  motor  car  threw  over 
the  Mercedes  plaza.  "Hi,  Cap'n.  Holdon» 
Cap'n."  he  yelled,  and  up  he  came  running 
heavily,  a  figure  out  of  Bret  Harte.  big 
Texas  hat  and  cartridge  belt,  the  handle  of 
his  Colt  .45  "glistenin"'  appropriately 
where  the  flap  of  the  holster  for  greater 
convenience  had  been  cut  away.  The 
handle  d  that  same  "  45"  would  be  whit- 
tled away  if  he  tried  to  notch  in  all  the 
homicides  which  to  him  had  been  justifi- 
able. Mexicans  feared  and  hated  him 
worse  than  any  other  white  man  on  the 
lower  Rk>  Grande,  chief  of  Texas  Rangers 
between  Brownsville  and  Laredo,  slant 
eyed,  red  faced,  unshaven,  with  the  un- 
troubled emphatic  lines  around  the  mouth 
which  come  from  chewing  tobacco  and  re- 
peatedly shooting  to  kill.  In  himself  he 
typified  the  old  regime  which  had  brought 
him  into  official  being,  and  he  leaned  over 
the  side  of  the  Ouartermaster's  car  in  the 
blistering  sunshine  of  the  Rio  Grande 
noontime,  and  "  gave  us  the  real  dope"  on 
bandits,  the  border,  and  Mexico. 


The  ranger  was  right.  The  bluff  did 
work.  The  concentratkm  of  60,000  men 

on  the  Mexican  border  in  one  month  ac- 
complished what  four  months  of  inter- 
national note-writing  could  not  do — 
averted  war.  Men  who  have  lived  several 
years  on  the  border  and  know  the  subject 
matter  say  "we  have  merely  postponed  an 
inevitable  dirty  job,"  but  diplomacy  un- 
aided had  failed  to  postpone  that  job.  Up 
to  June  19th  the  tone  of  the  Mexican  de 
facto  Government's  correspondence  had 
been  peremptory,  almost  insulting.  By  the 
4th  of  July,  the  tone  of  that  correspondence 
had  changed:  it  was  conciliatory,  aflFable. 
Thfe  acid  note  of  Jesus  Acuna's  able  pen 
disappeared  from  its  pages  and  some  wiser 
authorship,  suddenly  impressed  by  a  shoir 
of  force,  and  possibly  by  the  desirability  of 
not  alienating  the  only  possible  source  of 
financial  assistance,  took  its  place. 

It  was  a  close  shave  at  that.  There 
came  one  day,  General  Funston  told  me, 
when  it  was  only  a  matter  of  hours — of  the 
two  remainmg  hours  of  daylight— whether 
it  should  be  peace  or  war.  From  Yuma  to 
Brownsville  every  command — horse,  foot. 
and  guns — was  ready  and  waiting  on  that 
day  for  the  suigie  code  word  which  was  by 
prearrangement  to' "bump"  them  in  one 
long  wave  of  invasion  over  the  line.  Gen- 
eral Funston,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  him  at  EI  Paso  and  not  with- 
drawn, could  have  issued  that  command 
himself  in  an  emei^ency.  He  rig^itly 
played  safe  and  wired  Washington  to.say 
the  word.    The  word  never  came. 

As  it  turned  out  we  did  not  actually  have 
to  use  force  against  the  de  facto  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  to  compel  it  to  recede  from 
its  attitude  of  opposition  to  our  efforts  to 
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restore  order  along  the  international 
boundary.  We  did  not  withdraw  Per- 
shing's column,  we  did  not  back  down  from 
the  position  defmed  in  Mr.  Lansing's  note 
of  J  uly  7th.  But  the  bandit  raids  stopped. 
Carranzista  troops  after  the  Carrizal  fight 
kept  out  of  further  clashes  with  our  own. 
even  under  what  had  been  previously 
deemed  sufficient  provocation,  and  in  a 
nev^  atmosphere  of  something  close  to  faith 
and  reasonableness  Carranza  and  his 
Family  Cabinet  "purposed  to  employ  all 
efTorts  that  may  be  at  its  disposal  to  avoid 
the  recurrence  of  new  incidents  which  may 
complicate  and  aggravate  the  situation." 

Representations  by  foreign  govern- 
ments, notably  those  from  Latin  America, 
had  some  weight  with  Mexico,  as  un- 
doubtedly Carranza  was  also  affected  by 
the  increasing  financial  strain  upon  him. 
But  these  influences  had  been  continuing 
for  several  months.  They  were  at  best 
remote  causes.  What  hit  Carranza  was  a 
show  of  force.  What  changed  him  was  the 
realization  that  the  patient  Government 
which  had  been  trying  to  befriend  him  ac- 
tually could,  and  apparently  would,  fight. 

REPAINTING  THE  BORDER 

The  concentration  of  the  State  Guards  of 

forty-eight  states  was  an  impressive  sight. 
To  those  of  us  who,  knowing  the  weakness 
of  the  system,  found  in  the  concentration 
movement  daily  proofs  of  unpreparedness, 
nevertheless  the  mere  bulk  and  momentum 
of  all  those  olive-drab  men  and  machines 
heading  devotedly  in  one  direction  and  for 
one  purpose  was  impressive  enough:  it 
spelled  money,  resourcefulness,  power,  ap- 
parent determination.  And  if  we  were 
thus  affected,  you  must  multiply  by  ten  for 
the  eflPect  upon  sullen,  border  Mexico,  and 
by  at  least  five  for  the  rest  of  that  country 
which  got  its  news  exaggerated  by  distance 
and  by  oft  repeating,  fhey  were  all  bluffed, 
even  the  incredulous  Carranza  family  group 
which  had  guessed  wrong. 

Everywlire  ran  the  olive-drab  color, 
shifting,  moving  constantly.  On  the  rcxjf 
garden  of  the  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  or  in  the 
palm-shadowed  patio  of  the  "  Menger," 
olive  drab  arms  from  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
clasped  white  waists  of  Texas,  while  the 
violins  made  the  same  magic  that  they 


make  on  Broadway,  and  from  every  table 
men  jumped  silentiv  erect  at  midnight 
when  a  Mexican  band  played  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner."  The  train  going  down 
to  Brownsville  was  full  of  olive-drab 
journeying  first  class  to  the  front.  Three 
fat  sergeants  with  neat  dress-suit  cases 
slept  across  the  aisle  from  me,  and  nearly 
all  the  uppers  and  lowers  gave  forth  re- 
luctant olive-drab  legs  in  the  morning. 
In  the  night,  restless  with  the  heavy 
weather  of  a  Texas  road-bed,  I  pushed  up 
my  shade  to  watch  the  moonlit  country 
slipping  by.  At  some  unknown  junction 
two  long  troop  trains  clankety-clanked 
past  us  over  the  switch  frogs  of  a  branch 
line,  dim  lights  in  the  tourist  cars  showing  a 
wilderness  of  legs  and  heads  of  hunched  up, 
sleeping  olive-drabs — somebody's  sons  and 
husbands  and  brothers — rolling  along  out 
of  an  unknown  peaceful  Northern  state 
bound  for  some  unknown  hot  border  town. 
The  farther  south  we  went  the  thicker  they 
^t.  Finally,  down  in  the  river  valley  they 
became  the  dominant  note  in  the  great  open 
spaces  of  Texas,  triumphing  over  mesquite, 
cactus,  and  the  peaceful  handiwork  of  man. 

When  the  militia  was  called  out  on  the 
18th  of  Jane  it  seemed  probable  to  both 
the  State  and  the  War  Departments  at 
Washington  that  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico 
could  not  be  avoided.  No  matter  what  we 
called  it — invasion,  intervention,  "a  state 
of  intematkmal  war  without  purpose," 
or  plain  war— we  faced  a  complete  break- 
with  Mexico  at  that  time. 

"  MOBILIZING  "  THE  MILITIA 

A  certain  amount  of  speed  was  therefore 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  eventu^ 
alities.  The  word  "mobilization"  was 
used  currently  in  defining  the  camps  in  the 
various  states  where  the  militia  gathered 
before  entrainint;  for  the  border.  But  the 
word  "mobilization"  as  used  in  military 
terminology  presupposes  ability  to  move; 
a  mobilization  camp  is  where  troops  are  put 
into  movement  toward  predetermined  con- 
centration points.  It  became  evident  that 
not  one  of  the  state  camps  wus,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  a  mobiUzation  camp. 
Not  a  single  one  of  the  state  contingents 
was  able  to  move  within  a  week.  The  Hay 
Bill,  passed  by  majorities  in  Congress 
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which  deliberately  it'norcd  the  lessons  of 
history,  the  advice  of  mihtary  authorities, 
and  the  actual  needs  of  the  country,  con- 
stituted the  forty-eight  little  state  guards 
an  int^ral  part  of  our  first  line  of  national 
defense.  The  probability  of  their  mobili- 
zation had  been  foreshadowed  months  be- 
forehand, and  yet  had  there  been  any  real 
military  peril  to  meet  in  Mexico  none  of 
this  "integral  part"  would  have  reached 
General  Funston  in  time  or  in  condition  to 
be  of  any  military  service  to  him. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  merely  as  a  matter  of  time.  Thanks 
to  a  merciful  Providence,  the  element  of 
time  did  not  prove  important.  We  could 
not  have  surprised  Mexico  even  had  we  so 
desired.  So  far  as  any  war  with  Mexico 
was  concerned  it  became  evident  in  ten 
days  that  we  had  all  the  time  we  wanted. 

TO  THE  BORDER  UNMOBILIZED 

Accordingly,  it  would  have  been  the  part 
of  ordinary  military  common  sense  actually 
to  mobilize  the  different  state  units  before 
they  were  sent  into  the  heat  and  unexperi- 
enced conditions  of  a  Rio  Grande  summer. 

But  what  happened?  The  state  adjutants 
general  were  loudly  protesting  with  a  local 
pride,  generally  in  inverse  proportion  to  its 
justification,  that  their  troops  were  ready 
to  entrain.  From  various  points  on  the 
border  came  calls  for  help  transmitted 
through  Congress  to  the  administrative 
halls  of  the  State  and  War  Departments. 
A  new  Secretary  of  War,  very  receptive  to 
public  service  suggestions  and  anxious  to 
give  a  prompt  accounting  of  his  steward- 
ship, did  all. he  could  to  speed  up  the  work- 
ing of  the  complicated  machine  under  his 
direction.  As  a  result  speed  was  obtained 
at  the  price  of  efficiency.  And  it  was  the 
speed  of  the  tortoise  at  that.  The  first 
line  German  armv.  two  million  strong,  was 
actually  mobilized  and  taking  its  pre- 
arranged dispositions  on  all  the  borders  of 
Germany  within  four  days.  Within  one 
week  France  was  mobilized.  In  one  week 
of  hustling,  less  than  i6.(kx>  unmobilized, 
unorganized,  unfit  militiamen  entrained  at 
their  home  camps  for  the  Mexican  border. 
A  mobile  regiment,  troop,  or  battery 
means,  anywiwre  in  Europe,  that  par- 


ticular unit,  at  or  near  war  strength, 
ready  to  move  with  all  the  material 
accessories  of  an  active  campaign.  Such 
a  unit  must  be  ready  to  take  the  fieM 
against  an  enemy.  In  that  sense  not  one 
single  unit  in  the  whole  militia  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  ready  to  take  the  field 
within  a  week;  not  one  single  unit  was 
ready  to  take  the  field  within  two  nKNitbs 
of  the  date  when  the  President's  order 
called  into  active  service  organizations 
which  the  Military  Committees  of  Con- 
gress had  established  as  the  mainstay  of 
our  national  defense. 

SPECIFIC  DEFECTS  REVEALED 

These  are  general  statements  and  there- 
fore susceptible  to  the  disbelief  or  con- 
tradiction of  general  statements,  it  will 
be  far  more  convincing  and  interesting  to 
reach  our  ccmclusi(»i  inductivdy  from 
specific  details  which  can  be  proved  and 
vouched  for. 

On  the  iqth  of  July,  with  the  colonel  of 
a  regiment  composing  a  part  of  the  First 
Infantry  Brigade  of  the  New  York  Divi- 
sion, 1  witnessed  the  first  thorough  in- 
spection of  the  command  which  he  had  ver>' 
recently  taken  over.  That  regiment  was 
numerically  one  of  the  strongest  on  the 
border  at  i  ,250  men,  60Q  short  of  prescribed 
war  strength.  For  their  inspection  they 
formed  by  battalions  on  their  camp  ground 
at  McAllen,  Texas,  and  marched  out  about 
half  a  mile  to  an  open  drill  ground,  where 
the  inspection  could  be  made  by  the  colonel 
and  his  staff  without  chittering  up  the 
company  streets  in  camp.  It  was  a  hot 
day,  and  four  men  were  obliged  to  fall  out 
before  the  inspection  had  begun — half  a 
mile  of  marching  and  a  few  minutes  of  dis- 
playing kit.  About  two  thirds  of  the  men 
carried  the  old  equipment  with  which  every 
state  contingent  with  the  exception  of  Wis- 
consin arrived  on  the  border.  Once  each 
man's  kit  was  laid  upon  the  ground  and  dis- 
played we  found  that  hardly  any  two  of 
them  were  alike.  There  was  every  conceiv- 
able combinatkm  of  old  and  new.  Not 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  regiment  had 
all  the  various  articles  required,  and  a  great 
many  of  these  men  when  questioned  didn't 
know  that  they  were  supposed  to  have  the 
missing  articles. 
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The  officers  of  that  regiment  were  as 
pleasant  and  hospitable  a  group  of  citizens 
as  one  could  possibly  ask  to  meet,  but  them 
was  hardly  a  real  officer  among  them.  For 
armorj'  or  parade  duties,  for  tiie  general 
functions  of  our  state  militia  as  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  through  two  generations 
of  somewhat  inert  peace  to  regard  them, 
these  gentlemen  would  have  been  more 
capable.  In  three  or  four  months'  time 
they,  in  common  with  the  general  run  of 
the  officers  in  more  than  thirty-two  regi- 
ments which  1  saw  camped  on  the  border,  if 
they  could  "stand  the  gaff."  might  make 
efficient  officers  for  a  Mexican  campaign. 
In  saying  this  I  am  not  merely  advancing 
my  own  opinion.  I  am  repeating  what  the 
inspecting  officers  of  the  Regular  Army 
told  me  and,  better  still,  1  am  agreeing 
with  what  these  honest  gentlemen  them- 
sdves.  after  a  month  or  six  weeks  under 
canvas,  admitted  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness, rhere  were  altogether  Ux)  many  Sfift, 
fat  men  among  them.  Peace  and  un- 
preparedness,  for  that  matter,  have  bred  al- 
together too  many  fat  men  above  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  Regular  Army.  A  great 
many  of  these  men  were,  a  good  deal  of  the 
time,  in  visible  physical  distress.  \ou 
can't  swing  troops  in  that  state  of  mind  and 
body.  A  great  many  of  the  mounted 
officers  were  obviously  not  horsemen .  T  h  e\ 
and  their  mounts  were  turned  out  badly 
and  their  men  laughed  openly  at  the 
ridiculous  figures  they  made. 

THE  UNORCAhflZED  CONTINGENTS 

The  New  York  Division,  of  which  these 
regiments  formed  constituent  parts,  was 
the  only  organization  which  came  to  the 
border  nominally  complete.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania DivisKMi  was  next  to  it.  All  the 
other  regimental  contingents  came  as  un- 
organized or  only  partially  organized  units. 
All  of  them  had  to  be  consolidated,  after 
they  reached  the  border,  into  brigades  and 
divisions.  But  the  same  military  law  which 
made  it  necessary  to  use  the  militia  forbade 
the  appointment  of  general  officers  by 
federal  or  Regular  Army  authorities  to 
command  these  brigades  and  divisions. 

It  is  to  this  dual  control  that  militia  and 
Regular  Army  officers  alike  trace  most  of 
the  breaks  that  have  occurred  and  those 


which  will  occur.  Thus  it  was  necessary 
to  enlist  every  man  who  is  now  in  the  fed- 
eral service  twice.  By  the  Dick  Law  as 
amended  in  1908  state  troops  were  to  be 
physically  examined,  equipped,  organized, 
and  trained  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Regu- 
lar Army.  But  this  law  has  never  been 
complied  with.  The  federal  authorities 
have  been  in  the  abject  positkm  of  having 
to  use  moral  suasion  in  order  to  get  the 
states  to  endeavor  to  do  what  by  law  they 
were  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  get  federal 
appropriations.  There  is  no  authority  on 
earth  which  carries  much  weight  with  the 
governor  of  a  state.  A  Governor  Blease  of 
South  Carolina  can,  and  does,  muster  out 
his  entire  state  militia  just  to  spite  Secre- 
tary Garrison  and  the  War  Department. 
And  you  can't  stop  him  or  any  of  his 
colleagues  from  domg  the  same  thing 
again.  You  have  got  to  enlist  state  re- 
cruits twice,  examine  them  twice,  equip 
them  twice,  rcinstruct  them,  and  then,  after 
all  this  criminally  lost  motion  and  time,  you 
may  have  to  encounter,  in  additkm  to  crass 
inefficiency,  a  total  misconception  as  to  the 
duties  of  the  organixed  militia. 

THE  CASE  OF  TEXAS 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  Texas. 
What  happened  there  has  never  been  ac- 
curately explained.  What  happened  in 
Texas  also  happened  in  other  states,  but  it 
so  happened  that  Texas,  being  immediately 
upon  the  border  and  its  militia  called  out  a 
month  ahead  of  the  general  calL  became  a 
good  test  case. 

It  was  a  natural  presumption  that  the 
citizen  soldiery  of  Texas  would  be  par- 
ticularly responsive  10  the  President's  call 
because  the  depredations  of  Mexicans  had 
been  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  upoti 
their  own  soil.  Yet  when  the  Texas  mili- 
tia was  mustered  into  the  federal  service, 
1 16  of  the  men  refused  to  take  the  oath. 
To  the  credit  of  Texas  be  it  said  that  with 
four  exceptkms  every  one  of  those  116 
men  has  now  joined  the  colors.  Their 
unwillingness  to  take  the  oath  was  due,  not 
to  lack  of  patriotism,  not  to  lack  of  spirit, 
but  to  an  entire  misconception  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  National  Guard. 

Out  of  the  1 16  delinquents  one  company 
of  sixty-eight  men  came  from  the  two  towns 
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of  Lott  and  Rosebud.  That  company  was 
formed  as  a  local  attempt  to  beat  local 
option.  It  was  almost  entirely  guiltless  of 
any  military  subconsciousness.  In  their 
locality  there  had  been  some  difficulty  in 
acquiring  alcohol  for  drinking  purposes  un- 
til several  prominent  citizens  got  together 
and  organized  a  club  which  was  listed 
on  the  books  of  the  adjutant  general  as  a 
company  in  the  Texas  militia.  Some  uni- 
forms were  provided  and  a  few  Springfield 
rifles  were  cached  in  the  club  house,  but  in 
all  other  respects  that  l.oit  and  Rosebud 
company  had  about  as  much  immediate 
relation  to  the  national  or  Texas  defense  as 
any  other  country  club  whose  members 
can  legally  consume  intoxicating  liquors 
drawn  from  their  own  lockers  (Ml  the  pre- 
mises and  not  otherwise. 

THE  CLUB  SYSTEM  OF  MILmA 

When  it  came  to  mustering  in  for  active 

service  in  the  arid  wastes  of  Mexican- 
Texas  these  gentlemen  promptK  refused. 
They  were  in  pretty  much  the  same  state  of 
mind  as  was  Mr.  Kolehmainen,  the 
Scandinavian  long  distance  champion,  who 
was  urged  to  join  the  Twenty-second  New 
York  regiment  in  order  that  he  mit^ht  wear 
their  colors  in  athletic  games.  He  joined 
an  athletic  club  just  as  these  leading 
citizens  of  Ljott  and  Rosebud  joined  a 
social  club.  In  the  clear  minds  of  Koleh- 
mainen,  I.ott,  and  Rosebud  alike,  by  their 
own  frank  admission,  there  was  no  thought 
of  Mexican  or  any  other  kind  of  hot  and  un- 
comfortable service.  That  was  the  job  of 
the  Regular  Army,  for  which  they  could 
volunteer  if  they  liked  as  in  thetimeof  the 
Spanish  War.  Not  one  of  these  men  knew 
that  they  had  violated  the  statute  in  the 
*  Dick  Law,  by  the  provisions  of  which  they 
were  promptly  arrested  to  await  trial  by 
court  martial.  When  brought  up  against 
the  mustering-in  oath  they  thought  they 
were  bein'^  forced  to  volunteer. 

Fortunately  for  the  good  name  of  these 
men  and  their  states,  the  tact  and  good 
sense  of  the  officers  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department  made  it  pos^iblo  for 
them  to  take  the  oath  and  join  the  colors. 

But  that  is  not  all — and  remember  that 
we  are  considermg  1  exas  merely  as  a  fair 
example  of  what  took  place  in  forty-five 


other  states.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  men 
would  not  muster  in.  but  1.082  carried  on 
the  militia  rolls  of  the  state  of  Texas  never 
turned  up  at  all.  These  men  did  not  exist. 
They  were  "paper"  men.  The  require- 
ment of  the  Division  of  Militia  Affairs 
makes  it  necessary  for  each  state  to  carrv-  so 
many  men  on  its  rolls  in  order  to  get  its 
quota  of  the  annual  militia  appropriation. 
The  adjutant  general  of  the  state  of  Texas, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  mostly  by  crook,  had 
to  make  up  that  number.  Any  one  wiio 
would  permit  the  use  of  his  name  was 
good  enough.  Schoolboys  were  down,  com- 
mercial travelers  who  were  out  of  the  state 
nine  months  in  the  year.  Some  members 
were  also  recorded  in  epitaphs  in  Texas 
cemeteries.  As  a  good  citizen  of  Texas  on 
the  staff  of  the  governor  said  to  me  in  San 
Antonio,  "this  isn't  a  National  Guard  at 
all,  it's  a  disease."  And  that  disease  has 
been  epidemk  all  over  the  United  States. 

Lott  and  Rosebud  and  Kolehmainen 
were,  if  you  like,  extreme  cases,  but  I  have 
seen  cases  closely  resembling  them  coming 
from  seventeen  other  states.  The  men  who 
form  the  subject  matter  of  these  cases  are 
the  most  eloquent  witnesses  as  to  the  total 
inadequacy  of  the  system  by  which  they 
believe  they  have  been  victimized. 

THE  CONFUSION  OP  DIVIDED  CONTROL 

Try  to  grasp  some  idea  of  the  confusion 

which  this  condition  of  dual  control 
brought  about.  The  War  College  division 
of  the  General  StatT  at  Washington  worked 
out  very  carefully  more  than  two  years  ago 
a  comprehensive  plan  by  which  the  militia 
of  the  various  states  was  to  be  concentrated 
in  definite  brigades  and  divisions  at  speci- 
fied points  on  the  Mexican  border.  That 
plan  was  completely  ignored  in  the  stress  of 
what  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Congress 
believed  to  be  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion. Consequently  troops  were  concen- 
trated as  they  became  ready  to  entrain  and 
as  they  were  called  for.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  divisions  already  mentioned 
the  constituent  portions  of  other  divisKMis 
as  planned  to  be  assembled  by  the  General 
Staff  were  distributed  without  reference  to 
the  original  plan  for  practical  organization. 

With  this  brief  idea  of  the  confusion  in 
the  organization  of  tactical  units,  we  can 
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now  turn  to  the  condition  of  the  personnel 
of  militia  regiments  as  they  reached  the 
theatre  of  war. 

The  minimum  peace  stiength  of  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  is  860  men,  of  a  cavalry 
regiment  930,  and  of  an  artillery  regiment 
870.  The  war  strength  in  round  numbers 
of  these  regiments  is:  infantry,  1,860; 
cavalry,  1 .2 ^o;  artillery,  i .  1 50.  in  order  to, 
receive  their  annual  quota  of  the  military 
appropriations  the  adjutants  general  in  tli^ 
various  states  are  obliged  by  law  to  main- 
tain their  contingents  at  the  minimum 
peace  strength.  They  get  their  share  of 
the  appropriations  regularly,  but  in  a  great 
many  cases  they  do  not  maintain  their  regi- 
ments at  the  minimum  legal  strength. 
More  of  this  later. 

In  order  to  be  quite  sure  of  this  matter  I 
was  able  to  obtain  at  headquarters  in  San 
Antonio  accurate  data  with  regard  to  the 
so-called  mobilization,  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  the  state  guards  along  the 
border.  The  outstanding  fact  is  this.  The 
"windy"  adjutants  general  who  occupied 
space  in  the  daily  papers  during  the  latter 
part  of  June,  offering  their  regiments  as 
immediately  ready  for  border  service,  were 
actually  unable  a  month  later  to  get 
sufficient  recruits  to  reach  peace  strength. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  assertion,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  recorded  and  proved  fact. 

MIUTIA  NOT  UP  TO  PEACE  STRENGTH 

With  the  exception  of  the  contingents  of 

three  states  nearly  every  militia  regiment 
which  came  down  through  San  Antonio  and 
was  checked  up  for  tentage  and  supplies  at 
their  respective  stations  faced  the  job  of 
taking  on  something  like  1 ,200  new  men. 
Before  the  end  of  July,  headquarters  and 
the  militia  officers  alike  realized  that  this 
was  an  impossible  job.  In  the  first  place, 
in  each  case  800  or  900  recruits  were  neces- 
sary to  make  war  strength,  and  from  200  to 
400  more  sound  men  had  to  be  found  to 
make  up  for  those  thrown  out  on  account 
of  physical  disability.  By  a  rough  pro- 
cess of  subtraction  and  addition  we  find, 
then,  that,  six  weeks  after  the  so-called 
National  Guard*^  bluff  was  called,  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  nominal  peace 
strength  of  the  organized  militia  had 
reached  the  border  unmobilized. 


But  we  can  dig  down  much  farther  in  our 
proof  of  the  entire  unpreparedness  of  the 
militia  for  effective  field  service.  Those  regi- 
ments which  were  mustered  in  at  minimum 
peace  strength  or  less  had  on  an  average 
onlv  Tk)  per  cent,  of  men  who  had  served 
more  than  a  year  with  the  Guard  and  this, 
remember,  was  militia  service — armory 
drills  once  a  week  indoors  by  electric  light 
during  the  winter,  and  a  week  in  camp 
during  the  summer.  Fifteen  percent,  <rf 
them  had  less  than  three  months'  service. 
All  mounted  organizations  were  without 
mounts  with  the  exception,  as  in  the  case 
of  Squadron  "A,"  New  York,  of  a  handful 
of  horses,  many  of  them  privately  owned. 

Suppose,  then,  that  by  every  possible 
expedient  a  given  regiment  late  in  the  sum- 
mer could  be  brought  to  something  like 
prescribed  war  strength,  that  regiment 
would  have  about  four  or  five  hundred 
moderately  instructed  men  and  nearly  all 
of  them  with  the  exception  of  their  border 
service  would  be  without  previous  training 
in  the  field.  I  have  spoken  before  of  the 
impressive  sight  made  by  this  migration  of 
olive-drab  into  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona.  It  was  also  a  pathetic  sight, 
when  you  stop  to  think  that  here  were 
trainloads  of  men  in  uniforms  carrying, 
arms  they  knew  nothing  about,  going  thirty 
miles  an  hour  to  be  introduced  to  animals 
they  had  never  seen,  and  all  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  a  possible  enemy.  It 
was  one  great  vivid  moving  picture  of  the 
public  conception  of  preparedness.  The 
money  spent  on  that  spectacular  show  so 
prodigally  would  have  made  the  field  ar- 
tillery of  the  United  States  Army  first  class, 
and  would  have  put  our  reserve  supplies 
and  munitions  on  a  sound  footing. 

THE  SYSTEM  TO  BLAME 

Ours  is  an  outworn  and  thoroughly 
bad  system.  The  men  who  compose  the 
National  Guard  are  the  victims  of  that 
system  to  a  far  f  rt  nt<  r  extent  than  is  the 

general  public  which  has  been  lulled  into  a 
kind  of  twilight  sleep  by  all  the  verbal 
massage  of  misinformation  about  it.  The 
weakness  of  the  system  is  not  confined  to 
the  National  Guard  itself,  it  reaches  over 
into  the  War  Department  and  into  the 
Regular  Army  itself,  which  has  been 
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compelled  by  law  into  close  assodatkm 

with  the  system.  In  the  matter  of  sup- 
plies, for  instance,  the  Regular  Army  was  at 
fault  partly  because  of  its  old-fashioned  red 
tape  and  restrictions,  and  partly  because  of 
the  state  cramp  imposed  upon  it. 

Every  staff  ofiicer  who  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  this  concentration  is  in  agree- 
ment on  this  one  principle  of  mobilization, 
i.  e.,  every  regiment  should  have  in  its 
armory  or  in  its  home  city  immediately 
available  all  the  materials  necessary  to  put 
it  upon  a  war  footing.  What  is  the  actual 
idiotic  policy?  The  War  Department  still 
clings  to  the  moss-grown  idea  of  keeping  all 
extra  equipment  centralized  in  a  very  few 
distributing  depots.  The  Eastern  Depart- 
ment from  Maine  to  Florida  and  including 
twenty-two  states  had  to  be  equipped  from 
the  Department  Depot  at  Philadelphia. 
The  sudden  drain  upon  the  supplies  re- 
vealed a  lack  of  reserve  material  necessary 
for theextraordinary  demand,  but  even  had 
there  been  enough  supplies  immediately 
available  it  was  physically  impossible  to 
shovel  the  stuff  out  of  one  depot  and  trans- 
port it  into  twenty-two  states  in  less  than 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  lack  of  extra 
equipment,  therefore,  must  be  charged  up 
to  the  Federal  Government.  But  the  lack 
of  peace  strength  equipment  is  chargeable 
to  the  state  organizations  themselves. 

THE  BORDER  BRAND  OF  SOLDIER 

When,  thus  unmobilized,  unequipped, 
and  unfit,  the  various  regiments  of  citizens 
from  forty-eight  states  finally  reached  the 
border,  nearly  all  of  them  went  to  work  with 
a  will  to  mobilize,  to  get  equipped,  and  to 
make  themselves  fit.  That  was  the  finest 
sight  along  the  border  during  the  heat  and 
the  dust  and  the  tropic  rains  of  a  very  try- 
ing summer.  1  ^ot  a  chance  to  see  at  work 
thirty-two  regiments  representing  fourteen 
different  states.  During  that  time,  while 
there  wert  overwhelming  proofs  turning  up 
every  day  as  to  the  inefl^ectiveness  of  the 
system,  there  were  many  proofs  of  the  spirit 
and  fibre  of  the  men  who  were  doing  their 
best  to  make  good. 

A  particularly  good  record  was  made  by 
the  First  Illinois  Cavalry  in  the  early  weeks 
of  its  service,  Troop  "A"  from  that  regi- 
ment being  the  first  militia  detachment  to  be 


chosen  for  active  patrol  duty  with  the 
Regular  Army  on  the  Rio  Grande.  They 
actually  mustered  war  strength  at  Chicago 
and  lost  only  eighty  men  out  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  on  their  physical  examina:- 
tion.  Their  camp  is  a  model  of  neatness 
and  sanitation.  Their  buglers  extracted 
music  from  their  instruments  instead  of  the 
caterwauling  which  saddened  sunrise  and 
sunset  for  some  of  the  other  commands. 
Their  colonel  and  his  majors  by  the  end  of 
July  got  their  command  in  and  out  of  camp 
every  day  and  through  the  regular  cavalry 
exercises  by  tr(X)p  and  squadron  so  as  to 
make  them  Uxjk  hke  regulars.  They  sent 
a  polo  team  against  the  regular  cavalry  and 
artillery  teams,  they  made  entries  in  the 
Tegmental  pistol  and  rifle  comF)etitions, 
and  their  baseball  nine  held  up  its  head  in 
Texas.  Once  a  week  they  publish  the  best 
newspaper  on  the  border.  The  Illittois 
Caoalryman  they  call  it,  and  under  the 
title  they  carry  this  vigorous  motto: 
"First  from  (.hicago.  First  on  the  Border. 
First  in  Service."  And  all  this  manifold 
military  life  they  very  obviously  enjoyed. 

SENATOR  lewis's  RESOLUTION 

And  so  it  was  with  peculiar  bitterness 
that  the  men  of  the  First  Illinois  Cavalr>' 
resented  the  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  J.  "liam"  Lewis  directing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  take  pity  upon  this 
regiment  "stricken  by  the  dengue  fever" 
and  remove  them  from  the  pestilential 
shores  of  the  Rio  Grande.  1  happened  to 
be  in  camp  with  the  First  Illinois  the  day 
that  Senator  Lewis  introduced  his  resolu- 
tion. Sanitary  Officer  Bishpam  and  the 
colonel  had  just  made  an  inspection  of  the 
regiment.  There  was  not  a  single  man  in 
the  entire  command  who  had  dengue  or  any 
other  kind  of  fever.  The  correspondent  of 
a  leading  Chicago  newspaper,  however,  dk! 
have  a  feverish  idea  about  life  on  the  bor- 
der, and  in  order  to  justify  his  presence  at 
the  front  he  had  sent  a  sensational  story  of 
the  ravages  of  disease  in  the  camp  of  the 
Chicago  militia. 

That  Chicago  "scoop"  story  was  char- 
acteristic of  a  great  deal  hi  misinformaticm 
circulated  during  the  summer  through  the 
channels  of  the  various  state  newspapers 
which  endeavored  to  give  the  folks  at  home 
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thrilling  news  about  their  relatives  at  the 
front.  With  war  there  would  have  been 
enough  genuine  thrill.  But  failing  war, 
they  had  somehow  to  keep  up  interest  in 
what  was  in  reality  a  very  monotonous* 
uneventful,  unthrilling  routine  of  duty. 

NBWSPAPBa  MISINFORMATION 

Stories  of  that  kind  added  to  the  burdens 
of  every  regimental  and  brigade  corps. 

Stirred  by  such  tales  of  hardships,  relatives 
and  friends,  with  or  without  political  "pull," 
deluged  their  representatives  in  Congress 
with  protests,  and  Congress  immediately 
came  down  on  the  general  staff  of  every 
division  with  inquiries  which  usied  up  a  lot  of 
their  time  to  answer.   Loyal  and  sagacious 
governors  of  states  also  began  sending  down 
special    representatives   to   inspect  the 
camps  of  their  state  troops  and  report 
criticisms  and  Recommendations.  These 
men  helped  to  worry  the  life  out  of  the 
officers  who  were  trying  to  wean  their  soft 
commands  away  from  their  accustomed 
home  comforts  and  season  them  by  the 
legitimate  routine  work  of  camp  life. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  as  this  particular 
colonel  pointed  out,  it  was  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  border  duty  and  experience  that 
the  officers  should  learn  to  "rustle"  for 
their  commands.  The  Army  ration  runs 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  cents  per  man 
a  day.  It  consists  of  beans,  fresh  beef, 
potatoes,  canned  milk,  coffee,  flour  and 
sometimes  fruit.  Any  healthy  normal 
man  can  live  on  that  nourishment  three 
times  a  day. 

The  trouble  was  that  very  few  of  the 
militia  mess  sergeants  knew  how  to  use  and 
make  the  most  of  the  Army  rations. 
Neither  did  they  nor  their  officers  know 
how  to  make  use  of  the  regular  accessories 
provided  by  Army  regulations.  In  every 
post  exchange  or  canteen  one  third  of  the 
enlisted  man's  pay  is  allowed  as  a  credit 
balance  with  which  he  can  eke  out  his  ra- 
tk>n  as  he  sees  fit,  or  as  his  mess  sergeant 
sees  fit.  A  great  many  companies  run 
company  stores,  the  profits  of  which  are 
used  for  various  purposes,  one  of  the  most 


usual  being  the  replenishment  of  the  com- 
pany mess.  Regimental  or  company  pool 
or  billiard  tables  make  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month  dividends  which 
are  salted  back  into  extra  purchases  for  the 
company.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  semi- 
permanent camp,  like  those  which  the 
militia  is  occupying  all  the  way  from  Yuma 
to  Brownsville,  there  is  actually  no  such 
thing  as  a  ratkm.  It  exists  only  on  active 
fieki  service.  With  the  devices  available 
to  every  gpod  company  officer  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  any  assistance  from 
state  or  any  other  outside  source. 

USEFUL  BY-PRODUCTS 

The  overwhelming  military  conclusion 

to  be  gained  by  this  concentration  of  armed 
citizens  on  the  Mexican  border  is  that  the 
state  militia  as  any  part  of  a  system  of 
adequate  national  defense,  always  wrong 
in  theory,  has  now  again  proved  miserably 
wrong  in  practice.  If  the  country  is  in 
earnest  about  national  defense  the  so- 
called  National  Guard  system  has  got  to  go. 
Congress  should  no  longer  divert  millions  of 
appropriated  dollars  to  the  preservation  of 
a  national  sham  and  the  menace  of  gross 
hardship  and  injustice  to  the  citizens  who 
pay  the  millions  and  suffer  by  their  mis- 
application in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

If  we  can  get  that  idea  thoroughly  under- 
stood it  will  be  many  times  worth  all  the 
money  and  time  and  individual  hardship  it 
has  cost.  And  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to 
say  that  there  had  been  no  other  very  use- 
ful by-product  of  this  olive-drab  migration. 
By  the  end  of  September  we  shall  not  have 
an  army,  but  we  ought  to  have  four  or  five 
thousand  men  who  will  be  fit  to  form  the 
nucleus  off  a  reserve  corps  of  officers.  Be- 
tween seventy  and  a  hundred  thousand 
citizens  ought  to  go  back  home  wiser  and  • 
healthier  than  they  left  home.  Every  one 
of  those  citizens  ought  to  become  a  radiat- 
ing centre  of  sound  military  information 
and  principle.  You  won't  find  many  <rf 
those  men  disagreeing  with  the  idea  that  in 
a  democracy  the  military  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  ought  to  be  borne  by  all  alike. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

THE  FACTS  AND  FKUIRI-S  ON  WHICH  TRAINFO  OBSERVF.RS  OF  POLITICS  BASE  THEIR  CAL- 
CULATIONS OF  THH  COMPARATIVE  CHANCES  OF  SUCCESS  OF  MR.  WILSON  AND  MR.  HUGHES 

BY 

FRANK  E.  PERLEY 


IXTEFN  million  voters,  one  fifth 
of  whom  are  women,  will  choose 
on  Tuesday,  November  7th,  the 
next  President  of  the  United 
States. 


Who  will  win  -W  ilson  or  Hughes? 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  the 
facts  about  electoral  votes,  about  "pivotal" 
states  and  the  current  issues  in  them,  and 
other  data  from  which  the  reader  may  ar- 
rive at  his  own  answer  to  that  question.  It 
may  be  argued  that  16,000,000  voters, 
scattered  through  forty-eight  states,  are  a 
good  many  units  to  be  calmly  moved  about 
like  objects  on  a  chess  board.  But  this 
difficulty  is  easy  to  overcome.  Consider 
the  16,000,000  not  as  individual  units  but 
as  represented  in  the  5^1  votes  which  will 
be  cast  in  the  Electoral  College.  I  he  next 
step  in  calculating  the  chances  of  election 
of  the  candidates  is  to  list  the  states  that 
are  "Sure  for  Wilson"  and  those  that  are 
"Sure  for  Hughes."  These  two  elements 
constitute  the  time-honored  formula  by 
which  a  Presidential  contest  may  be  de- 
cided in  advance  of  the  election.  No  pre- 
election calculation  is  complete  without  it. 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  for  any  ob- 
server to  compile  a  map  of  "Sure  for  Wil- 
son" states  to  which  a  I  iughes  partisan  will 
sincerely  and  heartily  subscribe.  By  the 
same  token  no  map  of  "Sure  for  Hughes" 
states  can  be  made  satisfactory  to  a  Wilson 
parti<^an.  The  purpose  of  this  article  being 
to  get  at  the  matter  without  prejudice,  the 
maps  on  the  facing  page  simply  indicate  the 
judgment  of  one  political  observer  who  has 
studied  the  problem. 

That  these  maps  will  be  criticised  both 
for  some  of  their  contents  and  for  some  of 
ttieir  omissions  is  expected. 

Less  than  half  of  the  forty-eight  states 


are  included  in  the  two  maps.  Some  of 
the  other  slates  have  Democratic  habits 
that  are  fairly  regular.  Others  have  swung 
into  the  Rq>ublican  column  frequently. 
But  all  have  shown  a  dispositbn  to  shift 
around  once  in  a  while. 

The  test  of  political  perspicacit\  comes 
in  extending  the  "  Sure  for.  W  ilson  "  and  the 
"Sure  for  Hughes"  maps  sufficiently  to 
include  a  majority  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege.   There  are  all  sorts  of  possibilities 
when  the  conditions  in  the  other  state-^  are 
taken  into  consideration.    How  readily 
the  1 52  votes  classified  as  sure  for  President 
Wilson  can  be  expanded  into  a  majority  of 
all!   For  instance,  if  in  addition  to  the  152 
votes  credited  to  the  Democratic  candi- 
date he  should  get  45  from  New  >  ork, 
14  from  New  Jersey,  7  from  Connecticut. 
t$  from  Indiana.  13  from  Kentucky,  lo 
from  Oklahoma,  7  from  Washington,  and  8 
from  West  Virginia  he  would  have  a  grand 
total  of  271,  five"  more  than  necessary  for 
the  election.    Mr.  Wilson,  holding  the 
other  states,  could  get  along  without 
Washmgton's  7  votes  and  win  with  Ne- 
vada's 3,  or  Arizona's  3,  or  New  Mexico's  3, 
or  Wyoming's  3,  any  one  of  which  would 
elect  him  with  one  vote  to  spare.    If  he 
should  lose  in  Connecticut  but  carr)  \\  ash- 
ington  the  three  votes  of  Nevada  or  Arizona 
or  New  Mexico  or  Wyoming  would  still 
keep  him  ahead.    Again,  if  the  President 
should  carry  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, and  Indiana  along  with  his  i  52, 
his  total  would  be  brought  up  to  the  nec- 
essary 266  by  13  from  Kentucky,  10  from 
Oklahoma,  7  from  Washington,  and  3  from 
New  Mexico,  even  if  West  Viliginia  returned 
Republican  electors. 

Until  recent  years  the  political  managers 
have  calculated  that  a  Presklential  election 
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THE  "sure  for  Wilson"  states 

The  solid  South,  which  has  practically'  always  gone  Democratic  in  recent  years,  plus  Texas,  Arkansas. 
Missouri,  and  Maryland,  will  almost  certKuAy  0w  Mr.  \^soii  a  total  cf  15a  electoral  votcs  at  a  nudau 
toward  the  366  needed  for  his  reelection 


THE  "sure   for  hughes"  STATES 

It  b  generally  conceded  that  Mr.  Hughes  will  poll  the  138  electoral  votes  from  the  shaded  states. 
Minnesota.  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  went  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  191a;  Vermont  went  for  Mr.  Taft;  the 
otbar  state*  in  the  group  are  usuaJIy  Republican 
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would  tum  on  the  result  in  New  York. 

New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Indiana. 
These  were  known  as  the  "pivotal"  states, 
and  fret^uently  they  proved  to  be  such. 
How  would  Mr.  Wilson  make  out  this  year 
if  he  should  lose  all  four  of  these  states,  with 
their  combined  elcctoial  vote  of  8i? 
Starting  again  with  the  i  ^2  credited  to  him, 
he  could  win  b\'  getting  from  Kentucky  13 
votes,  Oklahoma  10,  Washington  7,  West 
Virginia  8,  California  13,  Cotorado  6, 
Illinois  29,  Michigan  15,  Nebraska  8,  and 
Maine  6.  This  would  make  his  total  of 
electoral  votes  267. 

If  Mr.  Wiist)n  should  carry  his  home 
state,  New  Jersey,  and  bse  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Indiana,  he  oouki  still 
win  without  Washington  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, or  without  Colorado  and  Nebraska, 
or  without  Maine  and  any  one  of  these 
four  states. 

As  tb  the  mathematics  of  Mr.  Hughes's 
situation,  the  addition  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Indiana  to  the 
138  electoral  votes  credited  as  sure  for 
him  would  bring  his  total  to  219.  If  he 
should  also  carry  Illinois,  with  29  votes, 
Kansas,  with  10,  Maine,  with  6,  and  New 
Mexico,  with  3,  his  grand  total  would  be 
267,  just  one  more  than  enough  to  elect. 
If  he  should  lose  New  York  but  carry  the 
other  three  pivotal  states,  his  total  would 
be  brought  one  above  the  necessary  266 
by  the  29  from  Illinois.  18  from  Missouri, 
13  from  (California,  10  from  Kansas,  13 
from  Wisconsin,  7  from  Washington,  and 

3  from  New  Mexico. 

What  would  be  the  possibilities  if  Mr. 
Hughes  should  be  defeated  in  New  York, 
New  Jerse\,  Connecticut,  and  Indiana? 
Like  his  Democratic  opponent,  the  Re- 
publican nominee  might  find  himself  vic- 
torious, even  in  that  situation.  Taking 
again  the  138  votes  as  a  bosb,  the  addition 
of  39  from  Illinois,  18  from  Missouri,  13 
from  California.  10  from  Kansas,  13  from 
Wisconsin,  6  from  Maine,  7  from  Wash- 
ington, 6  from  (Colorado,  8  from  Nebraska, 

4  from  Idaho,  4  from  Montana,  3  from 
North  Dakota,  and  $  from  South  Dakota 
would  bring  Mr.  Hughes's  total  up  to  266, 
and  elect  him. 

It  is  likely  that  most  of  the  mathema- 
ticians, in  undertaking  to  decide  this  year  s 


election  in  advance,  will  lay  little  store  by 

the  figures  of  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
paign. The  candidacy  of  Colf>nel  Rfxise- 
velt  on  the  Progressive  ticket  four  years 
ago  wrought  many  changes  in  the  political 
map.  Now  that  the  Cokmd  has  declined 
to  run  again  as  the  Progressive  candidate, 
political  students  will  find  difficulty  in  an- 
ticipating this  year's  result  on  the  basis  of 
the  vote  in  1912.  How  many  of  Roose- 
velt's votes  will  Wilson  get  now?  How 
many  will  Hughes  get?  These  are  puz- 
zling questions.  True,  they  are  being  an- 
swered glibly  from  the  various  political 
headquarters,  but  who  really  knows?  No 
canvass  has  yet  been  Aiade  of  the  4, 1 1 9,507 
voters  who  rallied  behind  the  Cotond  for 
the  1912  Battle  of  Armageddon.  Uptothe 
time  Colonel  Rcxtsevelt  declined  the  nom- 
ination unanimousl\'  tendered  to  him  b\-  the 
recent  Progressive  convention  in  Ciiicagu, 
his  loyal  followers  were  predicting  that 
he  would  hold  all  his  1912  supporters  and 
attract  many  new  ones.  But  with  the  Col- 
onel out  of  the  field,  the  Presidential  race 
has  narrowed  down  to  a  contest  between 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes,  a  Democratic 
candklate  against  a  Republican — ^the  same 
sort  of  political  contest  as  the  voters  of  the 
country  were  accustomed  to  in  the  years 
before  1912. 

The  most  recent  campaign  to  which  this 
year's  can  be  likened  was  that  of  1908. 
when  William  W.  l  aft  was  the  Republican 
nominee  and  William  Jennings  Br\  an  the 
Democratic.  In  that  campaign  judge 
Taft  carried  twenty-nine  states,  receiving 
a  total  vote  of  32 1  in  the  Electoral  College. 
Mr.  Bryan  carried  sixteen  states,  Us 
electoral  vote  bemg  162,  as  shown  by  the 
map  on  page  537. 

But,  though  eight  years  is  a  compara- 
tively short  space  in  political  history', 
many  changes  have  taken  place.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  President  Wilson  will  cany, 
next  November,  all  the  Democratic  states 
which  stood  by  .Mr.  Bryan  in  that  cam* 
paign.  But  in  a  score  of  the  states  which 
Judge  Taft  carried  that  year  political  and 
economic  conditk>ns  are  now  vastly 
changed.  Even  his  political  opponents 
concede  that  Mr.  Wilson  w  ill  carrv  some  of 
the  stales  which  were  lost  to  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  eight  years  ago. 
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THE  ELECTION  OF  1908 

Mr.  T.ift  polled  7,678,908  popular  votes  and  321  electoral  votes,  carrying  the  whole  Northern  and  most 
of  the  Western  part  of  the  country,  as  against  Mr.  Bryan's  popular  vote  of  6,409,104  and  electoral  vote  of 
162.  Mr.  Bryan  carried  the  solid  South  and  the  border  states  of  Teus,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
and  six  votes  in  Maiybnd,  and  besides  these  hb  home  state,  Ncbiaslia,  Cohmdob  and  Nevada 


THE  ELECTION  Ol-  I912 

The  voters  turned  against  Mr.  Taft  in  1912,  giving  him  only  two  states,  Vermont  and  Utah,  with  an 
electoral  vote  of  8.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  won  the  eleclor.ii  \oie  of  five  states  and  most  of  the  votes  of 
California,  a  total  of  KS.  Mr.  Wilson,  although  getting  less  than  the  combined  popular  vote  of  Mr.  Taft 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  received  43$  dectoral  votes,  the  greatest  number  ever  given  to  one  candidate.  The 
pqpubr  vote  was:  Mr.  Wilson,  6,293^019;  Mr.  noosevelt,  4,ii9,$07;  Mr.  Taft,  3,484.956 
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Reference  to  the  191 2  campaign  can 
prove  of  little  help  in  efforts  to  foretell  this 
year's  result.  Mr.  Taft,  as  the  Republi- 
can nominee  four  years  ago,  carried  only 
two  states — Utah  and  Vermont.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  carried  six  states — California, 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Pennsylvania.  South 
Dakota,  and  Washington,  although  Mr. 
Wilson  received  two  electoral  votes  from 
California.  Forty  of  the  forty-eight  states 
were  carried  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  elec- 
toral vote  was  435,  the  largest  ever  cast 
for  a  Presidential  candidate. 

Although  Mr.  Taft  carried  only  two 
states  his  popular  vote  was  3,484,956. 
Mr.  Wilson  received  6,293.019  votes.  The 
combined  vote  of  Rooseydt  and  Taft  was 
7,66446).  Presumably '  Mr.  Wilson  will 
hold,  this  year,  all  the  votes  cast  for  him  In 
that  campaign,  and  the  Republican  man- 
agers expect  that  all  of  judge  Taft's  1912 
vote  will  go  to  Mr.  Mughcs. 

There  remains  the  uncurtain  problem  of 
apportioning  between  Mr.  >\^lson  and  Mr. 
Hughes  the  Progressive  vote.  Friends  of 
the  Republican  nominee  assert  that,  in 
view  of  his  indorsement  by  the  Progressive 
National  Committee  and  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's open  declaration  in  his  favor,  Mr. 
Hughes  will  receive  the  votes  of  more  than 
75  per  cent,  of  the  Progressives.  These 
claims  are  not  conceded,  however,  by  Mr. 
Wilson's  friends,  who  assert  that  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  particularly  through  the 
progressive  laws  enacted  by  his  administra- 
tion, has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  thousands 
of  Roosevelt's  former  supporters.  In  the 
Middle  West  and  in  the  Far  Western  states 
they  believe  this  to  be  especially  true. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note,  on  election 
,  night,  how  many  of  the  Presidential  niathe- 
maticians  prove  to  have  classified  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  correctly  as  between 
Wilson  and  Hughes.  Four  years  ago 
Roosevelt  carried  that  state  by  a  plurality 
of  174  over  Wilson.  The  Colonel's  totad 
vote  in  the  state  was  283,610,  Mr.  Wilson 
had  283,436,  and  .\tr.  Taft,  with  no  official 
place  on  the  California  ballot,  was  voted 
for  by  3,914.  Many  Oilifomia  Rqnibli- 
cans  voted  for  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  protest 
against  the  Progressive  managers  who  had 
deprived  the  F^epublican  Part\'  f)f  its  place 
on  the  ballot.   How  many  of  these  Repub- 


licans wfll  return  to  their  party  this  year, 
and  how  many  of  the  Progressives  will  turn 

to  iMr.  Wilson  now  are  the  problems  the 
political  managers  are  anxious  to  solve. 

Illinois  is  another  great  state  where  the 
ascendancy  ol  former  Progressives  in  Re-  • 
publican  affoirs  has  led  to  serious  compli- 
cations. There  is  no  regular  Rqiublican 
on  the  Hughes  Campaign  Committee  from 
that  state.  Mr.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  who  is 
sole  representative  from  Illinois  in  that 
body,  was,  until  recently,  one  of  the  fore- 
most Bull  Moose  leaders.  Mayor  Thomp- 
son of  Chicago,  member  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  from  Illinois,  had 
expected  a  place  on  the  committee.  The 
chagrin  caused  by  the  preferment  of  the 
Progressive  leader  is  not  limited  to  Mayor 
Thompson's  dose  friends.  It  is  felt  by 
many  old-line  Illinois  Republican  leaders, 
under  whose  management  Illinois  was  car- 
ried for  Republican  Presidential  candi- 
dates in  seven  of  the  hst  nine  campaigns. 

Illinois  was  one  of  the  states  carried  by 
Mr.  Wilson  four  years  ago.  His  vote  there 
was  405,048.  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  sec- 
ond with  386,478,  while  Mr.  Taft's  total 
253>593-  'The  combined  vote  for 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  was  640,071,  eKeedIng 
Wilson 's  winning  total  by  2^3J02^.  Hence, 
if  the  Democratic  nominee  can  hold  the 
vote  he  received  four  years  ago  and  at- 
tract to  his  support  one  third  of  those  who 
voted  for  Roosevelt  in  that  election,  hewiH 
cany  Illinois.  The  logical  place  for  it. 
however,  if  determined  by  cold  political 
reasoning,  is  in  the  Hughes  map. 

Amalgamation  of  the  Progressives  and 
the  Republicans  is  described  as  proceeding 
more  effectively  in  Ohio,  for  the  reason  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  adherents  in  the  Buck- 
eye State  are  satisfied  with  the  selection  of 
the  Colonel's  close  friend,  James  R.  Gar- 
field, as  a  member  of  the  Hughes  Cam- 
paign Committee.  In  Ohio^  as  in  Illinois, 
the  regular  Republicans  have  no  repre- 
sentative on  this  important  committee,  but 
they  seem  to  have  accepted  with  a  show  of 
good  grace  the  preferment  of  a  Progressive. 

In  the  campaign  of  1912,  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
ceived 424,834  votes  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Taft 
was  supported  by  278.168  of  his  state 
neighbors.  Mr.  Roosevelt  polled  229.807 
votes.    Though  Wilson  carried  Ohio  in  the 
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three-cornered  contest  of  1912,  that  is 
the  only  time  in  4lfty  years  that  Ohio's 
electoral  vote  has  been  cast  for  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

The  situation  in  Indiana  is  complicated 
because  both  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Vice-President,  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  and 
his  Republican  opponent,  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks,  live  there.  Two  United  States 
Senators  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  Hoosier 
State  at  the  November  election,  besides  a 
governor  and  other  state  officers.  1  hus 
it  happens  that  there  are  honors  aplenty  to 
be  awarded.  The  Indiana  Democrats  are 
at  peace  with  their  national  oiganization, 
and  James  A.  Ilemenway,  one  of  the 
most  regular  of  Indiana  Republicans, 
represents  his  state  on  the  Hughes 
Campaign  Committee* 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Indiana 
campaign  will  be  a  battle  royal,  conducted 
on  each  side  with  great  vigor  by  politicians 


who  know  about  all  there  is  worth  knowing 
in  political  strategy. 
Varying  opinions  are  expressed  as  to  this 

year's  result  in  Missouri.  The  doubt  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  Missouri  pos- 
sesses a  large  population  of  German  de- 
scent. Republican  leaders  assert  this  vote, 
heretofore  largely  Democratic,  will  be  cast 
against  President  Wilson  this  year.  To. 
which  the  i^resident's  friends  reply  that  for 
every  vote  thus  lost  he  will  gain  two  be- 
cause of  the  Administration's  domestic  pol- 
icies which  have  won  especial  favor  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  Hughes  lives  in  New  York,  Mr.  Wil- 
son in  New  jersev.  What  of  these  two 
states?  The  Republican  candidate  never 
has  been  defeated  in  his  home  state,  nor  has 
Mr.  Wilson  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hughes, 
as  a  candidate  for  governor,  twice  carried 
New  York.  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  the  only  time  he  ran 
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THE  "pivotal"  states 

The  tcxa lied  pivoul  sUtes,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Indiana,  with  their  total  of  8i 
electoral  votes  and  their  almost  regular  habit  of  switching  these  votes  to  the  winning  candidate,  have  caused 
them  to  receive  much  attention  by  the  politicians  of  both  parties.  These  8i  votes  added  to  the  conceded 
IJ2  of  Mr.  ^'ilson  or  138  of  Mr.  Hughes  would  very  nearly  insure  the  election  of  either 
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for  that  office.  Neither  candidate  has 
tasted  defeat  at  the  polls.  Friends  of  Mr. 
Hughes  feel  that  the  strong  hold  he  ob- 
tained on  the  people  of  New  York  while 
governor  has  not  been  shaken.  When  he 
was  first  chosen  governor,  in  1906,  he 
received  749,002  votes,  defeating  William 
R.  Hearst  by  57,897  and  being  the  only 
candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  elected 
that  year.  Renominated  for  governor  two 
years  later,  Mr.  Hughes  polled  804,651 
votes  and  was  reelected  by  69,462  plurality. 


dent.  New  York  gave  Bryan,  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee,  678,386  votes  in  1900, 
Parker  683,981  in  1904,  Bryan  667,468  in 
1908.  Four  years  ago  Taft  received 
455,487  votes  in  the  Empire  State,  and 
Roosevelt  390,093.  Mr.  Wilson's  winning 
total  was  190,105  less  than  their  combined 
vote,  which  together  was  24490  less 
votes  than  Taft  alone  received  in  1908. 

In  the  last  twelve  Presidential  campaigns 
New  Jersey  has  been  carried  by  the  Re- 
publicans five  times.    McKinley  was  sue- 


THE  WOMAN  S  SUFFRAGE  STATES 

Eleven  Western  states  and  Illinois  have  granted  women  the  privilege  of  voting  at  national  elections,  lo 
nearly  every  state  the  women,  if  organized,  could  decide  for  whom  each  slate's  electors  should  vote.  Mr.  Hughes 
in  his  speech  of  acceptance  advocated  woman's  suffrage  throughout  the  country  because  he  feared  that  other- 
wise there  might  come  into  being  a  woman's  party  which  would  have  this  ability  to  decide  elections  as  its 
object,  to  the  subservience  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  country 


In  that  year  Mr.  Taft  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, receiving  in  New  York  State  870,070 
votes,  and  having  a  plurality  of  202,602 
over  Mr.  Bryan.  Critics  of  the  Republi- 
can nominee  this  year  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  he  ran  for  reelection  as  gov- 
ernor, his  last  previous  appeal  to  the  voters 
of  his  home  state,  he  received  the  smallest 
plurality  of  any  candidate  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket. 

Mr.  Wilson's  only  appearance  as  a  can- 
didate in  New  York  State  was  in  1912, 
when  he  received  655,475  votes  for  Presi- 


cessful  in  that  state  in  1896  and  1900, 
Roosevelt  in  1904,  and  Taft  in  1908. 
General  Grant  carried  it  in  1872.  Other- 
wise President  Wilson's  home  state  has 
been  in  the  Democratic  column  ever  since 
the  Civil  War.  The  only  straight-out 
party  contest  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  has 
figured  there  was  in  1910,  when  he  ran  for 
governor  and  defeated  his  Republican  op- 
ponent by  49,056  plurality.  In  the  Pres- 
idential campaign  four  years  ago  New  Jer- 
sey gave  Mr.  Wilson  178,289  votes,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  145,410,  and  Mr.  Taft  88,835- 
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In  New  Jersey,  as  in  New  York,  there  is  a 

serious  division  in  the  Progressive  vote  as 
between  Wilson  and  Hughes. 

Most  Presidential  forecasters,  in  trying 
to  put  Connecticut  in  the  column  in 
which  it  will  be  found  on  election  night,  are 
keeping  in  mind  the  industrial  situation  in 
that  state.  The  I!uropean  war  has  de- 
veloped an  enormously  prosperous  mu- 
nitions industry  there.  The  workingmen 
are  all  busy  and  wages  are  high.  The 
Republicans  have  won  more  than  one  cam- 
paign on  the  issue  of  "the  empty  dinner 
pail."  Over  in  O^nnecticut  there  are  no 
empty  dinner  pails  this  year. 

In  Michigan,  on  account  of  her  wonder- 
ful automobile  industries,  in  Indiana,  and 
in  several  other  states  where  labor  is  em- 
ployed at  good  wages  and  full  time,  the 
view  is  expressed  by  many  observers  that 
the  local  prosperity  will  have  an  important 
bearing  oh  the  November  election.  The 
suggestion  will  influence  campaign  mathe- 
maticians in  their  distribution  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  between  Wilson  and  Hughes. 

Then  there  is  another  phase  of  this  cam- 
paign which  is  receiving  earnest  considera- 
tion, namely:  What  are  the  wo/nen  voters 
going  to  do?  This  suggests  another  in- 
teresting map,  shown  on  the  facing  page. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are,  in  these 

twelve  states,  more  than  four  million 
women  who.  if  they  care  to  do  so,  may  vote 
for  President  at  the  November  election. 
One  third  of  these  live  in  Illinois.  Cali- 
fornia has  more,  than  800,000,  Washington 
more  than  400,000,  Kansas  nearly  half  a 
million,  Colorado  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Utah  about  100,000 
each,  and  Oregon  more  than  200,000. 
Arizona  has  probably  45,000,  Wyoming 
35.000,  and  Nevada  25,000.  True  it  may 
be  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  these 
women  do  not  care  to  vote,  but  the  great 
majority,  after  tii_;hting  for  years  to  get  the 
ballot,  now  exercise  this  privilege. 

Some  of  the  most  forceful  suffrage 
leaders  intend  to  make  the  vote  of  their 
sex  count  in  this  year's  campaign.  They 
realize  that  the  women,  if  they  act  in 
unison,  may  decide  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. In  several  of  the  suffrage  states 
there  are  enough  women  voters  to  throw 
those  states  either  to  Wilson  or  to  I  lughes 
in  the  Electoral  C>)llege.  Their  efforts  are 
certain  to  heighten  interest  in  the  campaign, 
and  a  block  of  91  votes  is  not  to  be  despised, 
by  preSlectfen  mathematicians.  Many  a 
Presklential  electkm  has  turned  on  a  much 
narrower  maigin. 


FLORA  MACDONALD  COLLEGE 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  ANCIENT  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  FAMOUS  OLD  SCOTTISH  CLANSMEN 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  THAT  IS  THB    RECOGNIZED  CENTRE   OP  THE  SCOTS 
IN  AMERICA — ^A  LEADER  WHO  FACED  THE  ALMOST  HOPELESS  TASK  OP 
SPREADING  A  NEW  CREED  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OF  PROGRESS, 
AND  HOW  HE  SUCCEEDED 


BY 

RALPH  W.  PAGE 


IF  TO-MORROW  the  Western  Union, 
the  modern  Paul  Revere,  were  to 
sound  the  call  to  arms  on  the  waters 
of  the  Lumber  and  Cape  Fear  rivers 
in  North  Carolina,  and  the  roll  of  the 
volunteers  were  called  in  the  open  squares 
at  Carthage  and  Fayetteville.  the  sergeant 
could  use  as  his  list  the  ancient  muster  of 
the  clans  at  Cross  Hill  on  February  15, 
1 776.   Donald  Macdonald  and  Alexander 


MacLeod,  John  Mackenzie  and  Murdock 

MacCaskill  would  answer  now  as  then. 
Reading  the  old  chronicle  of  the  days  when 
Flora  Macdonald  of  Milton,  the  heroine  of 
Skye  and  the  savior  of  Charles  Stuart,  last 
crowned  king  of  Scotland,  rallied  the  rem- 
nants of  the  veterans  of  Preston  and  Cul- 
loden  and  the  great  clan  Colla  to  the  sound 
of  the  pibroch  under  the  famous  mulberry 
tree  at  Carthage  to  march  in  their  last  tar- 
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tan  anay  for  the  glory  of  King  George,  a 
resident  of  the  region  has  a  feeling  that  he 

knows  every  character — every  captain  and 
every  private.  Why,  they  are  his  neigh- 
bors !  Even  the  houses,  and  the  roads,  and 
the  landmarks  are  the  same— are  inhabited 
by  the  same  families. 

For  until  the  last  decade  there  has 
come  no  change  over  this  ancient  Highland 
settlement.  Spreading  out  from  Fayette- 
ville  through  a  country  of  innumerable 
streams  and  great  pine  forests,  the  sturdy 
sons  of  Scotland's  last  battle  established  a 
frugal  and  hardy  civilization  around  their 
churches  of  Bethel  and  Bethesda  before  the 
American  Revolution.  They  established 
their  cotton  fields  and  their  whisky  stills, 
their  pioneer  cabins  and  their  inde- 
pendence, and  there  they  stayed,  as  vigor- 
ous and  as  religious  and  as  ignorant  and  as 
poor  a  population  as,  perhaps,  could  be 
found  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

THE  SCOTTISH  CENTRE  OF  AMERICA 

With  them  they  brought  the  splendid 
traditions  and  legends  of  their  race,  and  it 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  many 
respects  they  are  the  strongest  and  purest 
element  in  our  population.  Their  in- 
heritance shows  no  weakness  in  the  strain. 
They  are  tough  and  they  are  honest.  They 
are  proud  and  they  are  fighters,  every  mah 
of  them.  Out  of  their  slim  means  they 
disburse  a  Mosaic  hospitality  and  display 
a  rugged  contempt  of  all^outside  help  and 
opinion.  They  are  the  recognized  centre 
and  seat  of  the  Scots  in  America. 

But  the  hand  of  progress  had  passed 
them  by.  An  antiquary  taking  the  old 
Morgantown  road  fifteen  years  ago  would 
have  found  infinite  delight  in  the  Old  World 
courtesy  of  the  elder  ladies;  the  simple 
pioneer  plantation,  with  the  old  bucket  in 
the  well;  the  revolutionary  smoke  house; 
the  wooden  chum;  the  buckskin-seated 
chairs;  the  crazy-quilts;  the  old  squirrel 
rifles.  He  would  have  gloried  in  the  beauty 
of  the  f^irls,  and  the  fierce  and  kindly 
arrogance  of  the  head  of  the  house.  But 
if  he  were  also  alive  to  the  heeds  of  our 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  these 
citizens,  his  heart  would  have  been  heavy 
at  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  As  a  nation 
we  do  not  look  to  the  care  of  our  people.  If 
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ignorance  is  a  blight,  thb  haidy  stock  of 
ours  was  sorely  afflicted.  Properiy  speak- 
ing, schools  there  were  none.  The  well- 
to-do  sent  their  little  Alexanders  and  Mal- 
coms  off  to  Bingham's  and  the  University, 
to  be  seen  no  more.  The  rank  and  file 
occasionally  packed  their  lovdy  daughtos 
and  their  bare-legged  boys  down  a  sandv 
woodland  path  to  a  ramshackle  one-room 
shanty  with  lio  windows  but  unlimited 
ventilation,  to  sit  under  the  hectic  care  of  a 
distracted  female  whose  instruction  was 
somewhat  better  than  her  pay,  and  worse 
than  her  training,  which  was  just  about 
nothing  at  all. 

An  amazing  change  has  come  over  the 
region  within  twenty  years.  For  the  care- 
ful student  it  is  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
demonstration  of  three  things.  First,  the 
obvious  proposition  that  the  welfare,  as 
well  as  the  happiness,  of  a  community  de- 
pends upon  the  education  of  its  children, 
particularly  the  girls;  secondly,  that,  lack- 
ing government  agencies,  this  requires  in 
every  country  neighborhood  a  Napoleonic 
leader;  and  that  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  political  press  and  our  present  political 
system  ar;:.  precisely  none  at  all.  A  real 
leader  is  confronted  at  the  very  beginning 
with  the  stink  of  a  partisan  county  govern- 
ment and  the  creed  of  partisan  politicians. 
This  creed  is  to  the  effect  that  the  people 
are  the  best  in  the  world,  the  county  the 
best  in  the  world,  conditions  the  best  in  the 
world,  of  which  consummate  perfection  be, 
the  politician,  is  the  source  and  pinnacle. 

THE  COMmC  OF  A  LEADER 

Just  twenty  years  ago  there  came  riding 
into  this  splendid  mummified  cradle  of  men 
a  leader.  The  Rev.  C.  G.  Vardell  arrived 
at  Red  Springs,  in  North  Carolina.  He 
found  the  "  Red  Springs  Academy,"  a 
burlesque  on  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  The 
neighboring  districts  of  Philadelphus  and 
Antioch  boasted  twin  institutions  of  ecjual 
splendor  and  learning. 

He  was  depressed  with  the  spectacle, 
familiar  those  days  in  many  other  places  in 
the  South,  of  the  daughters  of  our  purest 
stock  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  dark- 
est provincialism,  alike  untrained  for  affairs 
and  oblivious  of  the  finer  shades  of  life 
provided  by  art  and  music,  literature  and 
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history.  Splendid  material  was  wasting  on 
the  dreamy  waters  of  the  Cape  Fear. 

He  went  out  amopf^  the  elders  of  the 
I^resbytcry,  stern,  God-fearing  men,  whose 
prime  virtue  was  cons<jrvatism,  preaching  a 
doctrine  destined  to  bear  great  fruit: 
that  the  most  desirable  thing  in  the  world 
was  a  cultured  Christian  woman;  that 
men  have  the  making  of  civih'zation,  but 
that  women  have  the  making  of  men; 
that  the  chief  elements  in  any  community 
are  its  homes  and  its  primary  schools; 
that  they  are  made  by  women;  that  no 
State  which  will  educate  its  mothers  need 
ever  fear  for  its  future;  that  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  people  to  give  the 
giris  the  best  there  was  in  the  worid  to  offer, 
and  that  this  must  be  for  a  price  so  small 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all;  that 
then  they  would  behold  these  same  girls 
build  the  primar>  schcxjls  and  the  homes  of 
their  husbands  and  children.  For  this  pur- 
-  pose  he  called  upon  them  to  build  a  school. 

ACCO.MPLISHING  THE  I.MPOSSIBLH 

A  more  hopeless  task  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined.  A  more  necessary   one  never 
existed  in  the  old  North  State.  And  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  debt  owed  by  the  state 
and  the  Nation  to  this  obscure  a;^()stle  of 
light  will  never  be  even  recorded,  not  to 
mention  paid.    To  tell  the  grandsons  of 
the  clansmen  who  fought  and  died  at  Fal- 
kirk and  the  veterans  of  Pickett's  charge 
— ^the  vanguard  of  individualism  and  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Presb\'terian  (-hurch — 
that  they  were  condemnmg  their  progen>' 
to  mediocrity  and  their  inheritance  to 
oblivion  was  bad  enough.  To  extract  a 
budget  from  a  turnip  were  child's  play  in 
comparison  with  separating  an  endowment 
from  the  savings  of  the  canny  Scot.  That 
such  a  work,  the  A  B  C  of  even  a  pretence  of 
a  modern  government,  should  be  left  to  a 
private  prophet  is  another  count  in  the  in- 
dictment against  states'  rights  and  a  bed- 
lam of  authority.    But  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  leading  p>osition  in  education  has 
been  taken  by  this  section  of  the  country, 
the  very  Mecca  and  headquarters  of  the 
training  of  women  for  all  the  Scots  in 
America,  is  a  tribute  to  the  splendid  quality 
of  personal  leadership  at  times  developed 
under  a  system  of  rabid  individualism. 
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For  the  elders  out  of  their  slim  funds  and 
grave  doubts  contributed  the  lordly  sum  of 
four  thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment 
of  the  "Southern  Presbyterian  College  and 
Conservatory  of  Music."  The  faith  and 
Steady  purpose,  the  desperate  uphill  fight, 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  provid- 
ing a  liberal  education,  a  comprehensive, 
buo\  ant,  and  happy  outlook  upon  life,  and 
a  thorough  training  in  the  domestic  arts  to 
the  girls  of  the  region  for  the  nominal  cost 
of  1^00  a  year  apiece,  including  all  ex- 
penses, with  this  microscopic  nest  egg,  are 
apparent.  But  he  set  to  work  in  a  >mall 
wo(xlen  structure  at  Red  Springs,  in  a  loca- 
tion healthful  and  beautiful,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  country  district,  among  sur- 
roundings familiar  to  his  flock.  The  results 
shown  to-day  arethe  vindication  of  the  phil- 
osophy and  the  reward  for  the  great  effort. 

HIS  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  present  writer  attended  the  exercises 

there  on  May  2d  last.  The  meagre  be- 
ginnings, the  conditions  of  '96,  seemed  a 
myth.  I  he  present  school  house  at  Phil- 
adelphus  was  passed  on  the  way.  No  sign 
of  the  decrepit  little  shanty.  Standing 
back  from  the  road  against  a  background  of 
native  forestry  stood  a  modern  brick  build- 
ing two  stories  high,  a  credit  to  the  archi- 
tects' and  builders'  art.  Four  doric  col- 
umns adorned  the  portals,  and  sixty  large 
windows  lighted  the  classrooms,  which 
bore  testimony  to  Dr.  Vardell's  power  of 
prophecy.  If  we  had  gone  no  further  we 
would  have  seen  enough  to  justify  his  creed 
and  his  labors.  I  he  women  of  the  section, 
graduated  from  the  modest  halls  ol  the 
college,  had  revolutionized  the  school — 
compelled  its  proper  structure,  themselves 
overhauled  the  curriculum,  and  taken 
charge  of  the  teaching.  From  outward 
view  this  high  school  at  the  cross-roads  of  a 
purely  agricultural  community  was  the 
equal  of  any  in  Boston  or  under  the  shades 
of  (Columbia.  It  is  the  direct  result  of  an- 
other tenet  of  Dr.  Vardell's  creed — that 
girls  should  be  trained  in  the  country.  In 
their  hands  lies  the  destiny  of  country 
children  throughout  the  land,  and  it  is 
self-evident  that  they  must  be  trained 
where  they  are,  and  not  shipped  off  to  the 
gritty  paving  stones  to  learn  a  superficial 
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contempt  for  their  own  pastures  and 
hoanely  graces. 

The  college  at  Red  Springs  is  not  only  a 
school.  It  is  the  centre  of  intellectual  life 
in  the  section.  Assembling  from  every 
direction  came  automobiles,  old  fashioned 
buggies,  and  even  wagons  drawn  by  the 
cotton  mules,  with  grandmother  enthroned 
in  state  in  a  roci<ing-chair  surrounded  by 
four  generations  and  the  lunch  basket. 
TethcSred  in  the  offing  was  every  kind  of 
heast  of  burden,  while  gathered  for  school- 
breaking  was  laird  and  henchman,  min- 
ister and  elder,  matron  and  infant  in  arms, 
and  the  representative  of  every  clan  erst- 
while in  the  service  of  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  hereditary  king  of  Scotland. 

FLORA   MACDONALD  COLLEGE 

The  college  itself  was  a  revelation.  It 
was  in  holiday  garb.  Pretty  girls  in  quaint 
costume  and  happy  laughing  groups  were 
busy  out  under  the  trees  and  in  the  corri- 
dors planning  a  festival.  Compared  with 
its  beginnings  the  buildings  are  magnifi- 
cent. Compared  with  their  needs  they  are 
insignificant.  There  is  a  broad  and  ample 
veranda  and  the  usual  classic  entrance;  a 
vestibule,  reception  room,  and  library 
beautifully  finished  in  native  pine;  a 
three-story  rotunda;  comfortable  quarters 
for  250  girls;  about  twenty-five  private 
music  rooms  with  a  captive  piano  in  each; 
a  large  gymnasium;  complete  laboratories 
for  chemistry  and  physics;  a  separate 
dining  room  and  kitchen  for  the  study  of 
cooking;  a  department  equipped  to  teach 
the  mysteries  of  dressmaking  and  design- 
ing; a  steam  laundry  and  a  studio;  besides 
dignified  executive  offices. 

To  the  visitor  one  of  the  greatest  beauties 
of  it  all  was  outdoors.  A  natural  bowl 
had  been  transformed  into  an  amphi- 
theatre. By  four  o'clock  this  was  filled  to 
overflowing  by  guests  and  parents  and 
country  people  from  thirty  miles  around. 
Now  ensued  a  scene  as  sylvan  and  classic, 
as  full  of  fairies  and  old  songs  as  any  to  be 
witnessed  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  It  was  a 
Shakespearean  pageant,  a  myriad  of  elves 
and  flowers  and  spirits  of  the  air — gorgeous 
costumes  from  the  rialto  and  the  stately 
court  of  the  Plantagenets,  tunics  and  coats 
of  mail,  gabardines  and  velvet  hose,  Lincoln 


green  and  the  gray  goose-fortfaer.  Here 

was  the  whole  cast  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice .  heralded  by  "Ariel,"  winding  out  of 
the  real  greenwood,  to  the  soft  music  of  a 
stringed  quartette. 

The  significance  of  this,  stately  and  ar- 
tistic performance  lies  in  the  fact  that  from 
start  to  finish  it  was  the  work  of  the  girl^ 
themselves.  The  gorgeous  costumes  cost 
nothing.  On  closer  view  magnificent  gold 
necklaces  turned  out  to  be  cow  chains 
gikied;  the  ck>th  of  gold  was  essentially  a 
gunny-sack;  the  most  magnificent  baldiic 
a  bedroom  fantasy.  There  were  simple 
country  girls  come  from  the  humble  cot- 
tages and  the  hillside  pastures.  The  most 
casual  observer  could  see  that  the  very  best 
of  our  traditional  classical  education  had 
been  provided  them.  They  were  most  of 
them  proficient  performers,  as  well  as  ap- 
preciative critics  of  the  musical  masters. 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  COUNTRY  GIRLS  ' 

But  the  principal  vahie  of  this  country 
college  for  country  girls  is  in  the  thorough 
and  practical  training  they  receive  in  t^• 
essentials  of  home  life.  One  of  the  greatc:>L 
banes  of  the  cotton  belt  is  hog  and  hominy 
— is  the  everlasting  enervating  succession 
of  fried  pork  and  fried  chicken,  of  fried 
bread  and  fried  potatoes.  Here  cooking  is 
taught  as  an  elementary  and  obvious 
primary  lesson.  Food  values  and  costs, 
preparation  and  service,  proteins,  fats, 
calories  are  learned  as  a  matter  of  course. 
These  girls  make  their  own  clothes  from 
modern  patterns  and  durable  materials, 
with  an  eye  to  beauty  and  economy.  They 
do  not  dabble  in,  they  master,  the  house- 
hold arts,  and,  with  their  songs  and  laugh- 
ter, carry  back  home  a  practical  knowledge 
of  how  to  live. 

1  was  moved  to  write  the  story  of  this  re- 
markable school  because  of  the  two  out- 
standing and  striking  facts.  It  not  only 
educates,  it  trains  country  girls.  It  trains 
them  to  live  and  it  trains  them  to  make  a 
living.  Graduates  of  the  college  are  in  de- 
mand all  over  the  South  as  teachers.  They 
are  not  only  teachers  of  chfldren — they  aie 
builders  of  schook,  and  the  leading  force  in 
many  a  forgotten  community.  And  even 
so,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  the  rank  arnl 
file  of  the  country  girls  if  it  were  expensive. 
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But  Dr.  Vardell  has  kept  the  total  cost  of  a 
girl's  year  there  down  to  $200.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  business.  The  other 
fact  ^  the  remarkable  hold  it  has  taken 
upCMH  the  Scots  inAmerica.  It  has  become 
a  monument  to  the  purpose  and  the  ideals 
of  the  sons  of  the  Highlands. 

THE  SCOTS,  REAL  AMERICANS 

In  these  days  when  we  are  looking  to  our 
defenses  and  calling  the  roll  of  the  patriots 

in  our  stronghold,  to  find  which  of  the 
races  of  men  making  up  this  Republic  can 
be  depended  upon  in  time  of  stress,  it  is 
best  to  turn  first  of  all  to  those  silent  in  the 
controversies.  It  is  anomatic  that  the 
silent  man  is  the  dangerous  man,  and  that 
in  the  last  ditch  the  bridge  is  held  by  those 
long  of  arm  and  short  of  speech. 

The  United  States  has  come  to  a  cross 
section  in  history  when  it  is  obliged  to  take 
stock  of  the  origin  and  the  affiliations  of  its 
citizens.  The  acid  test  of  World  War  has 
brought  out  the  true  colors  of  every 
European  group  making  up  our  population. 
And  the  highest  premium  has  been  placed 
upon  those  revealing  the  white  badge  of 
k>yalty  and  courage,  undivided  faith  and 
readiness  to  serve. 

In  calling  such  a  roll  the  sturdiest  and 
most  reliable  of  all  might  almost  be  for- 
gotten in  the  muster,  so  modest  are  they 
and  so  inarticulate.  The  Highland  clans- 
man is  the  most  formidable  warrior  in  the 
world,  the  most  devoted  follower,  proudest 
of  his  traditions,  his  family  record,  and  his 
country.  A  fair  half  of  this  Spartan  race 
are  this  day  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
For  centuries  the  other  half  has  fought  the 
battles  of  the  world.  No  legion  of  Csesar 
or  band  of  Knights  Templars  has  such  a 
record  as  these  who  broke  the  old  guard  of 
Napoleon  and  whose  tartan  is  familiar  in 
every  corner  of  the  world,  making  history 
in  Africa,  India,  China,  Crimea,  Sudan. 

It  is  not  only  fair  but  of  inestimable 
value  to  every  true  American  thai  the  stir- 
ring chain  of  romantic  adventure  marking 
the  path  of  the  great  houses  of  Macdonald 
and  MacLeod,  Macintosh  and  MacGregor 
from  Inverness  to  the  heart  of  America 
should  be  inscribed  and  placed  beside  the 
records  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Old  Domin- 
ion.  And  that  while  men  with  anxiety  and 


concern  observe  such  national  groups  as 
the  German-American  and  the  Irish- 
American  and  the  illiterate  South  Euro- 
pean burst  forth  in  activities  of  doubtful 

benefit  to  the  country,  it  may  be  well  to  lay 
emphasis  upon  the  movement  of  the  most 
closely  knit  of  all  the  races  in  ihe  country 
and  inquire  what  Clanranald  is  doing. 

The  Highlanders  are  not  a  nation.  They 
are  forty-five  great  families,  hardly  more 
numerous  than  the  Myrmidons  and  sf)me- 
what  more  potent.  They  do  no\  look  back 
ujKjn  the  general  traditions  of  a  mother 
country  to  be  lost  by  time,  but  from  gener- 
ation to  generation  of  personal  family 
achievement  and  custom;  and  they  are  at 
this  moment  banding  together  under  the  an- 
cient colors  of  their  clans  in  common  pur- 
pose to  keep  alive  the  warlike  memories  of 
their  race  and  to  make  an  everlasting  mon- 
ument to  their  great  heroine. 

Their  memories  are  of  Flora  Macdonald, 
and  their  monument  is  this  school  to  teach 
the  daughters  of  Albyn  to  be  leaders  in  the 
land  their  fathers  have  given  them.  These 
men  who  will  hold  the  first  line  when  dip- 
lomacy faib  are  not  assembling  to  bkiw  up 
bridges,  to  advise  the  President,  to  invade 
Ireland,  or  to  intimidate  Congress,  but  to 
build  America  and  to  add  a  monument  to 
the  treasured  legends  of  Colonial  days. 
Flora  Macdonald  is  the  heroine  and  dar- 
ling of  Scotland.  All  men  know  the  story 
of  that  last  and  greatest  adventure  Of  the 
Highlands,  "that  lawless  land  of  romance 
where  deeds  of  wonderful  enterprise  were 
things  of  daily  occurrence  and  little  con- 
sequence." How  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
hereditary  king  of  Scotland  and  soklier  of 
fortune,  sent  the  fiery  cross  through  the 
hills  and  led  the  Camerons  and  the  great 
clan  Colla,  the  Grants  of  Glenmorriston 
and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin  under  the  meteor 
ilag,  wearing  the  white  cockade,  against  the 
British  Empire. 

It  is  not  so  well  known  that  this  remark- 
able woman  lived  four  eventful  years  of  her 
life  at  Killegray,  an  estate  owned  by  her 
husband  Allen  on  the  waters  of  Mountain 
Creek,  not  far  from  Fayetteville,  and  led 
the  clans  in  their  last  great  gathering 
during  the  Revolution. 

Rut  every  Scotsman  knows  it.  From 
that  day  to  this,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
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these  Highland  tribes,  scattered  over  the 
Union  and  Canada,  taking  high  place  in 

business  and  government,  have  held  Fay- 
etteville  as  their  headquarters,  and  the 
traditions  and  memories  of  Flora  Mac- 
donald  as  their  ideal,  I  he  whole  country 
surrounding  the  scene  of  this  dramatic 
exodus  and  the  last  fight  is  inhabited  by 
the  descendants  of  her  followers.  Now,  one 
hundred  and  twentv-six  years  after  their 
heroine  has  departed  and  their  cla>  mores 
sheathed  forever,  the  spirit  of  their  fathers 
has  called  them  together  again,  to  revive 
the  old  spirit.  They  determined  to  build 
an  everlasting  monument  to  their  great 
heroine,  and  establish  a  common  purpose 
and  ideal  to  rallyaround  and  fight  for.  The 
leading  members  of  all  the  clans  and  so- 
cieties in  the  country  heralding  from  the 
Highlands  have  joined  the  movement. 
Their  name  is  legion.  It  was  fitting  that  it 
should  have  been  first  inaugurated  by  the 
most  eminent  member  of  the  great  Mac- 
donald  clan  now  in  America,  Dr.  James  A. 
Macdonald  of  Toronto,  at  a  gathering  of 
the  clans  at  the  old  headquarters  in  Fay- 
etteville.  The  Scottish  Society  of  America 
there  held  session  in  May.  1914.  And 
there,  in  this  (jne-time  backward  hinge  of 
the  new  world,  the)  discovered,  already 
established,  a  goal  and  purpose  worthy  of 
their  cause  and  their  ideals.  On  that  day 
Dr.  Vardell's  crusade  enlisted  the  full  array 
of  the  clans,  and  his  college  was  formally 
constituted  the  monument  to  Flora  Mac- 
donald and  the  contribution  of  the  Scots 
to  the  civilization  of  America.  The  name 
was  changed  to  Flora  Macdonald  College, 
an  endowment  of  Si  ,o(K).o<x-)  was  started, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  school  and  the  oc- 
casion expressed  by  the  president  of  the 
Society,  Dr.  Macdonald,  standing  at  the 
stump  of  the  veteran  oak  under  whose 
branches  long  since  the  famous  heroine  re- 
viewed her  countr3anen  in  battle  array: 

The  most  worthy  memorial  of  Flora  Mac- 
donald would  be  an  educational  institution 
bearing  her  name,  that  would  offer  to  hundreds 
of  giris  and  young  women  in  these  Scottish  com- 
munities the  advantage  of  a  college  education. 


which  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  the  chieftain 
of  Skye,  gave  to  Flora  herself  when  he  sent  her 

for  three  years  to  a  ladies'  college  in  Edin- 
burgh. Like  very  many  Scottish  girls  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Alabama,  she  inherite?!  good  blood.  gOOd 
character,  and  ^ood  ability,  but  not  even  a 
competent  portion  ol  worldly  wealth.  War  and 
the  reverses  of  history  have  made  for  these 
Southern  States  what  similar  influences  did  for 
our  forefathers  in  the  shires  and  islands  of 
Scotland.  And  what  Macdonald  of  Skye  did 
for  his  young  kinswoman,  our  Scottish-Ameri- 
can democracy  might  surdy  do  for  generation 
after  generation  of  our  voun,;^  women,  who.  like 
her,  have  high  ambitions  and  a  worthy  desire 
to  fit  themselves  for  useful  lives  and  hdpfbl 
se  r  \  i  L  e .  I'herefoT,  it  is,  I  propose  a  Flora  Mac- 
don  a  Id  College. 

During  the  last  >  ear  I  ventured  to  suggest  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
College  and  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Red 
Springs  that  the  name  of  that  excellent  in- 
stitution be  changed,  that  the  college  be  ade- 
quately endowed,  and  that  its  scope  be  broad- 
ened so  as  worthily  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
Scottish  heroine,  herself  a  Presbyterian,  a  col- 
lege graduate,  and  a  noble  example  of  Christian 
womanhood.    I  find  that  already  the  executive 
authorities  have  taken  action.   They  are  plan" 
ning  for  a  fund  to  clear  off  a  small  debt  and  to 
>  icld  an  endowment  of  §100,000.    The\'  arc  re- 
solved thai  the  present  enrolment  of  nearly 
three  hundred  students  shall  be  increased,  that 
the  high  educational  standard  be  maintained, 
and  that  the  doors  slrall  be  closed  to  no  worthy 
girl  whose  only  bar  is  poverty. 

The  Red  Springs  College,  with  its  fine  build- 
ings and  fine  surroundings,  is  chosen  because  it 
is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Flora  Macdonald 
settlement,  because  80  per  cent,  of  its  students 
are  of  Scottish  ancestry,  because  its  spirit  and 
ideals  are  worthy,  and  because  its  endowment 
would  go,  not  into  unnecessary  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, but  into  personality  and  training  and  the 
upbuilding  of  character.  To  express  my  faith 
in  this  undertaking,  and  in  the  Scottish  people 
of  these  states,  and  in  you  of  the  Scottish 
Society  of  America,  I  am  prepared,  as  your 
president,  to  add  to  the  endowment,  when  it 
reaches  $100,000,  a  contribution  of  1 10,000  and 
still  further  to  seek  its  assistance  until  the  en- 
dowment shall  be  worthy  of  the  cause,  worthy  of 
the  Scottish  traditioas,  and  worthy  of  the  Flora 
Macdonald  College. 
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THE   SUCCESSOR   TO  THE   EMPIRE    BUILDER  OF   THE  NORTHWEST — HIS  TRAINING,  HIS 

ACHIEVBMBNTS,   AND  HIS   FUTURE  TASK 

BY 

FRENCH  STROTHER 


WHAT  manner  of  man  has 
succeeded  to  the  sceptre 
of  railroad  empire  laid 
down  by  James  J.  Hill? 
Is  he  competent  to 
wield  that  symbol  of  power  which  was,  in 
the  elder  man's  hands,  sometimes  a  divin- 
ing rod  revealing  the  unknown  treasures 
of  the  Northwest,  and  sometimes  a  sword 
that  hewed  a  path  straight  through  the 
opposing  wills  of  other  men  to  reach  a 
far-visioned  goal?  Who,  and  what,  is 
Louis  W.  HiU? 

Most  significantly,  he  is  his  father's 
choice  of  a  successor.  "Jim"  Hill  left 
few  things,  big  or  little,  to  chance.  He 
personally  saw  to  it  that  the  station  agent 
at  Mondak  did  not  spend  more  than  he 
should  for  window  glass,  just  as  he  per- 
S(Mially  saw  to  it  that  the  financing  of  the 
operations  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
system  for  the  next  fifty  years  should  he 
provided  for  by  a  blanket  refunding  murt- 
ga  ge  of  600  million  dollars.  And  so,  thou^ 
he  died  leaving  no  written  will,  neither 
the  family  nor  the  public  had  any  doubts 
that  he  intended  that  his  successor  should 
be  his  second  son.  He  had  put  in  twenty- 
three  years  in  training  that  son  for  that 
job— and  he  was  not  a  man  to  waste  that 
much  time  on  a  task  which  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  nor  on  material  which  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  fit. 

"L.  W.",  in  turn,  did  much  to  justify  the 
father's  faith.  As  a  boy  under  tutors, 
as  a  student  at  Exeter  and  at  Yale,  he  was 
a  steady  worker.  !n  those  undergraduate 
days  he  made  friends  who,  oddly  enough, 
ultimately  rose  to  partnership  in  the  bank- 
ing house  that  was  to  become  his  father's 
chief  financial  ally,  the  House  of  Morgan — 
'Tommy"  Lamont,  a  fellow  student  at 
Exeter,  and  William  H.  Porter,  a  banker 
in  New  York  when  L.  W.  was  at  Yale. 


His  exit  from  college  was  his  entrance 
into  practical  railroad  work— at  the  bot- 
tom. The  first  few  months  he  spent  in  the 

accounting  department,  then  a  winter  as  a 
mechanic  in  the  Great  Northern  shops. 
Then  followed  half  years  or  better  as  clerk, 
now  under  a  section  foreman,  now.  under  a  * 
master  carpenter,  then  in  the  general 
offices  in  St.  Paul,  learning  how  track  was 
laid,  how  supplies  were  bought,  how  freight 
was  routed  and  handled. 

His  first  opportunity  to  do  things  on  a 
bigger  scale  and  on  his  own  responsibility 
came  when  he  reached  the  exalted  position 
of  billing  clerk  at  Duluth  in  i8()5.  In 
those  days  the  Great  Northern  was  hauling 
iron  ore  from  two  or  three  mines  in  the 
Mesabi  cottntfy--a  mere  few  thousand  tons 
a  year,  but  even  then  more  than  the  raw 
clerk  on  the  job  could  bill.  Old  timers  in 
St.  Paul  tell  the  story  of  a  letter  L.  W. 
wrote  to  his  father,  which  ran  to  this 
general  effect:  "There  is  more  freight 
coming  out  of  those  ore  beds  now  than  1 
can  handle,  and  if  there  are  any  more 
mines  to  be  had  like  these,  why  shouldn't 
we  control  them  and  so  assure  a  hauling 
business  for  the  Great  Northern  in  this 
section  for  years  to  come?" 

To  which  the  father's  reply  was  that  the 
Great  Northern  was  a  railroad  and  not  a 
mining  speculator,  and  would  the  young 
man  please  use  all  his  energies  in  working 
on  his  own  job. 

Nevertheless,  young  Louis  devoted  his 
time  to  studying  the  Mesabi  country. 
He  got  the  Government's  geologic  maps 
and  learned  that  the  formation  bearing  ore 
lay  in  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land,  roughly 
two  miles  south  of,  and  paralleling,  the 
Granite  Line  where  the  underlying  shelf 
of  rock  had  heaved  its  upper  edge  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  He  drove  a  team 
back  and  forth  along  this  strip  in  the 
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winter,  studying  the  country,  examining 
samples  of  ore,  getting  acquainted  with  the 
owners  of  the  lands.  A  prospector  offered 
to  sell  him  one  of  the  most  promising 
areas  for  S2,5(k). 

"I  want  some  money  quick  for  a  timber 
deal,  so  i  ll  sell  cheap,"  he  said. 

"I  will  have  to  see  the  Company  first/' 
said  Hill,  "but  1  think  they  will  take  you 
up." 

"You'll  have  to  hurry,"  was  the  reply. 

A  letter  would  not  do  this  time,  so  young 
Hill  hastened  to  St.  Paul.  The  ekler  Hill 
was  a  trifle  more  emphatic  than  before. 

Substantially,  his  answer  was: 

"You  go  back  and  keep  your  part  of  the 
railroad  tracks  of  the  Great  Northern  in 
running  order  and  1  will  attend  to  the 
freight." 

Sio  back  he  went  to  Duluth.  The  pros- 
pector called  and  announced  that  the  delav 
would  cost  the  buyer  ^i,ooo — his  price 
was  now  $3,500. 

"All  right,  I  will  give  you  my  personal 
check  for  it"  said  young  Hill;  and  he  did, 
at  the  expense  of  about  all  the  money 
he  had  in  the  world. 

A  few  months  later  he  was  in  St.  Paul 
again,  and  reminded  his  father  of  the  pros- 
pector's offer. 

"You  know  that  mine  we  turned  down? 
Well,  it  was  prospected  with  a  diamond 
drill  the  other  day  and  it  showed  thirty 
million  tons  of  high  grade  ore." 

"Don't  take  my  tmie  telling  me  about 
water  that's  flowed  over  the  dam,"  was 
the  father's  answer.  "If  it  looked  any- 
thing like  as  good  as  that,  why  didn't  you 
use  your  own  judgment  and  buy  it?" 

"I  did." 

"Where  did  you  get  the  money?" 
"I  used  my  own." 

"Young  man,  you  run  right  upstairs  to 
the  treasurer  and  get  your  check  back,  and 
hereafter  keep  your  money  out  of  the 
affairs  of  this  railroad.  And  you  keep 
right  on  using  your  own  judgment." 

BUYING  ORE  BY  THE  MILLtON  TONS 

The  outcome  of  this  and  similar  incidents 
was  that  James  J.  Hill  took  two  million 
dollars  cf  his  own  money  and  borrowed 
two  millions  more  on  his  personal  credit 
and  bought  from  the  Wright-Davis  Com- 


pany of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  the  eighty-mile 
Duluth,  Mississippi  &  Northern  RaUroad, 
and  the  twenty-odd  thousand  acres  oi  iron 
ore  beds  that  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
gif^antic  ore  properties  which  he  later 
turned  over  absolutely  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  stockholders,  thereby 
guaranteeing  to  them  profits  on  ore  and 
on  the  carrying  of  ore  that  have  already 
amounted  to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  consummation  of  this  ore  deal  was 
Louis  Hill's.  He  was  in  active  charge  of 
the  acquisition  and  devek^mient  of  these 
properties.  He  bought  mines,  leased  mines, 
sold  mines — but  whenever  he  subleased 
them  or  sold  them,  the  lease  or  deed 
carried  a  clause  that  guaranteed  the 
freighting  of  the  ore  over  the  lines  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  Some  idea  of 
the  future  of  the  bu^ness  thus  guaranteed 
to  the  railroad  is  conveyed  by  the  facts 
that  300  million  tons  of  controlled  ore  are 
now  known  to  be  awaiting  shipment,  that 
the  Great  Northern  carries  about  la  mil- 
lion tons  of  it  every  year,  and  that  the 
railroad  gets  fifty-five  cents  a  ton  in 
freight  revenue  alone  on  this  ore,  in 
addition  to  mining  royalties  on  a  large 
proportion  of  it. 

HIS  LIKENESS  TO  "jIM"  HILL 

After  five  years  of  diversified  training  in 
all  branches  of  the  railroad  business.  Louis 
Hill  went  into  the  general  offices  at  St. 
Paul  as  assistant  tb  the  president.  Here 
he  has  had  eighteen  years  of  experience  as 
an  executive,  during  the  last  nine  years  of 
these  being  either  president  or  chairman 
of  the  board,  or.  as  at  present,  both. 
Until  James  J.  Hill's  death,  Louis  Hill  was 
his  most  trusted  and  constant  companion, 
not  only  in  business,  but  in  an  exceptionally 
close  and  affectionate  family  relationship: 
and  many  of  the  older  man's  qualities  that 
the  son  did  not  inherit  were  doubtless 
absorbed  by  contact  in  this  long  intimacy. 

Some  parts  of  the  inheritance  are  obvious 
enough — L.  W.  has  the  thick,  powerful 
body  and  short  legs  of  James  J.,  the  same 
red  beard,  the  same  gift  for  enthusiasms 
and  the  same  vehement  loquacity  in  talk- 
ing about  them,  the  same  instinct  for 
friendship  with  the  workers  and  builders 
of  the  country  rather  than  with  the  show 
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people  of  the  cities,  the  same  talent  for 
anecdote  and  homely  phrase.  The  son's 
face  has  not  the  massive  features  and  the 
lines  of  relentless  resolution  that  made 
the  father's  at  once  benign  and  terrible. 
Instead*  energy  and  pugnacity  are  chiefly 
written  on  it,  at  the  age  (forty-four)  his 
father  was  when  his  most  searching  battles 
had  just  begun. 

L.  W/s  next  enthusiasm  was  Montana. 
Not  the  M(Mitana  of  copper  and  gpld  and 
lumber  and  range-fed  cattle,  but  a  Mon- 
tana which  he  visioned  as  a  land  of  farms — 
first  of  wheat  and  oats  and  rye  on  a  big 
scale,  another  "bread  basket  of  the  world" 
as  James  J.  Hill  had  called  North  Dakota; 
a  Montana  that  later  should  be  a  land  of 
diversified  farming,  of  fattened  cattle  and 
dairy  products  as  well  as  of  grains.  For  a 
Hill  to  be  enthusiastic  is  for  a  Hill  to  talk, 
and  L.  W.  began  to  talk  Montana.  He 
talked  it  to  farmers,  to  giain  dealers,  to  hb 
railroad  associates^  to  Montana  itsdf . 

"another  IOWA,  come  to  waste" 

"Look  at  the  map.  Montana  has  ninety- 
three  millKHi  acres  of  land,  and  more  than 
a  third  of  it  is  arable.  Thirt)^'three  mil- 
lion acres— that's  another  Iowa,  unsettled 

and  going  to  waste." 

Everybody  smiled.  Of  course  the  land 
was  there,  but,  also  of  course,  it  was  "arid" 
Of  "semi-arid."  L.  W.'s  retort  was  to 

point  out  the  "arid"  lands  that  Hardy  W. 

Campbell  had  brought  under  cultivation 
by  his  misnamed  system  of  "dry-farming" 
in  Colorado.  Well,  they  admitted,  maybe 
some  grain  could  be  grown  on  some  Mon- 
tana land. 

That  was  only  seven  years  ago.  To-day, 
of  the  33  million  acres  of  arable  land  then 
not  settled,  29  million  acres  have  been 
taken  up.  Whereas  Montana  five  years 
ai;o  shipped  only  af  million  bushels  of 
grain  over  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
b.si  year  it  shipped  just  ten  times  as 
much,  or  25  million  bushels.  Louis  Hill 
is  not  responsible  for  all  that  change,  but 
Montana  credits  him  with  a  handsome 
share  of  the  responsibility. 

And  the  task  of  development  has  only 
just  begun.  To  see  what  lies  ahead,  one 
should  look  at  the  accompanying  map  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which. 


rightly  seen,  is  at  once  a  picture  of  James 
J.  Hill's  achievement  and  a  forecast  of 
Louis  W.  Hill's  ambition.  What  the 
father  did  was  to  paint  in  upon  an  empty 
map  that  massive  arch  of  steel,  anchored 
at  either  end  bt  the  bed  of  navigable 
waters,  a  transcontinental  highway  with 
free  passage  to  all  the  world  by  water  east 
and  west.  At  either  end  he  drew  upon  the 
map  those  supporting  spans— branch  lines 
that  gathered  the  strength  of  the  country 
to  the  upbuilding  and  steadying  of  the 
arch.  When  he  died,  he  left  undone  only 
the  details  in  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
the  network  of  branches  like  that  cobweb 
which  darkens  the  map  of  northern  North 
Dakota.  To  complete  the  picture  was  the 
task  he  left  his  son.  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
son's  chief  ambition  to  do  that  task. 

HIS  FAMlLlARmr  Wmt  THE  COUNTRY 

The  son's  method  of  dohig  it  and  his 

equipment  for  doing  it  arc  the  same  the 
father  had :  constant  personal  study  of  the 
country,  constant  enthusiasm  for  settlers 
and  better  farming,  the  building  of  branch 
lines— first  to  open  the  country  to  develop- 
ment and  then  to  make  profits  for  the  rail- 
road by  hauling  the  newly  created  freight. 
The  personal  contact  is  the  important 
thing.  Louis  Hill  has  traveled  by  wagon, 
on  horseback,  and  by  automobile  through 
practically  every  part  of  the  territory 
tributary  or  potentially  tributary  to  the 
railroad,  over  much  of  it  many  times,  sleep- 
ing in  ranch  houses,  talking  to  farmers  and 
stockmen,  studying  the  land  and  the 
people.  Railroads  follow  the  floor  of  the 
valleys:  what  can  be  seen  from  tndns  is 
only  the  land  to  the  rim  on  either  side 
above.  The  thing  a  railroad  builder  needs 
to  know  is  "the  other  side  of  the  mountain," 
and  there  is  where  Louis  Hill  has  made  it  a 
practice  to  travel  often. 

As  a  consequence,  probably  few  other 
men  know  as  many  people  of  so  many 
kinds  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  are 
so  well  known  to  so  many.  For  he  has 
traveled  his  railroad  lines  as  much  and  as 
intensively  as  he  has  the  back  country. 
His  methods  and  personality  are  Western: 
for  example,  when  complaints  pile  up  in 
towns  along  the  line,  his  habit  has  been  to 
go  in  person  to  the  towns,  gather  the  com- 
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James  J.  Hill's  achievement  w  hich  he  passed  on  to  his  son.  **He  painted  upon  an  empty  map  a 
arch  of  steel,  anchored  at  either  end  in  the  bed  of  navigable  waters.  At  either  eml  he  drew  upon  the  map  those 
supporting  spans — branch  lines  that  gathered  the  strength  of  the  cmintry  to  the  upbuilding  and  steadying 
of  the  ar..h.  .  .  .  (k  left  undone  <>n!v  the  details  in  tlie centre of  thie  pictuie."  To  comptete  the  task 
he  left  is  perhaps  Lx>uis  W.  Hill's  chief  ambition 


plainants  together,  hold  a  long  "pow-wow" 
after  the  manner  of  his  tribe  (he  is  an 

adopted  Blackfeet  Indian  in  good  stand- 
ing), and  settle  the  trouble  on  the  spot. 

The  11  ill  conception  of  a  raikoad  has 
always  been  that  its  business  is  primarily 
to  haul  freight.  Local  passenger  service  is 
a  useful  if  less  important  function,  because 
local  travel  is  usually  on  business,  and 
anything  that  helps  local  business  in  the 
Northwest  ultimately  means  the  creation 
of  more  freight  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  to  haul.  But  transcontinental 
passenger  travel  is  largely  for  pleasure,  and 
even  where  it  is  on  business  it  is  a  long, 
expensive  haul  for  a  relatively  low  fare. 
Hence,  though  the  Hills  have  maintained 
good  through  trains  of  the  "limited?  type, 
they  have  never  specialized  on  that  dass 
of  railroad  service. 

But  with  his  mind  full  of  .Montana, 
Louis  Hill  hit  on  a  scheme  for  helping 
along  its  development  by  calling  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  country  at  large  in  a  big 
and  dramatic  way.  Hence  his  active 
help  in  bringing  about  the  creation  of 
Glacier  National  Park,  and  its  exploitation 


as  a  great  playground  of  the  people.  Heic; 
in  a  group  of  mighty  peaks,  sixty  miles 

square,  where  lakes,  glaciers,  icebergs, 
forested  slopes,  and  flowery  meadows  com- 
bine to  make  a  choice  summer  pleasure- 
ground,  he  has  built  hotels,  camps,  and 
trails,  and  has  succeeded  in  making  Glacier 
well  known  to  the  world.  The  tourists 
it  has  brought  have  carried  back  home  with 
them  not  only  a  memory  of  the  park  but  a 
new  conception  of  "arid"  Montana — for 
the  trip  in  from  the  East  carries  them  more 
than  half  way  across  the  state. 

This  instinct  for  creative  publicity  is 
characteristic.  For  example,  last  winter 
St.  Paul  was  the  scene  of  a  Winter  Carnival. 
For  ten  days  business  in  the  city  stood  still 
and  waited  upon  pleasure.  Mile-long 
toboggan  slides  were  built,  ice  palaces 
erected,  the  citizens  appeared  in  a  gay, 
strange  garb  made  up  from  Indian  blan- 
kets, and,  in  temperatures  ranging  from 
zero  to  thirty-two  degrees  below,  the  whole 
population  played  joyfully  and  safdy  in 
the  open  air.  So  strange  a  spectacle  as 
this  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country;  and  newspapers  and  magazines 
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gave  endless  space  to  records  of  it.  Exactly 
this  was  its  purpose.  For  L.  W.  Hill,  who 
engineered  the  preparations  and  who  gave 
his  thne  lo  act  as  master  of  oeremoiiies 
during  the  carnival,  was  determined  that 
his  native  town  should  tell  the  world,  in 
language  it  could  not  escape  or  forget, 
that  its  reputation  as  a  city  too  cold  for 
winter  conifdrt  was  a  libel — that,  indeed, 
so  joyous  could  its  visitors  find  it  at  its 
coldest  that  St.  Faul  should  become  a 
winter  vacation  ground,  the  Quebec  of 
the  Northwest.  And  doubtless  Mr.  Hill 
did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  visitors 
ride  on  railroad  trains,  and  that  in  St. 
Paul  they  hear  news  about  Montana  and 
Washington  and  the  rest  of  the  eountry 
he  is  eager  to  build. 

Two  incidents  of  the  carnival  time 
exemplified  two  traits  in  Mr.  Hill's 
cliaractei^4ielpfulness  and  common  sense. 
The  former  appeared  in  his  choice  of  men 
to  handle  the  multitudinous  details  of 
preparation.  Instead  of  calling  on  the 
tried  business  men,  he  sought  out  young 
fellows  struggling  for  a  start  in  life— men 
who  needed  only  a  chance  to  get  ac- 
quainted and  a  chance  to  demonstrate  their 
young  abilities.  These  men  were  placed 
on  the  committees;  their  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  carnival  put  them  in  touch 
with  the  whole  membership  of  the  com- 
mercial bodies  of  St.  Paul,  and  gave  them 
at  once  a  standing  that  otherwise  they 
might  have  waited  years  to  attain. 

SMALLER  GROSS,  BIGGER  NET 

For  the  last  five  years  the  story  of  the 

Great  Northern  Railway  has  been  what 
Louis  Hill  has  made  it.  1  le  has  been  its 
active  head.  In  his  annual  repx)rt  to  the 
stockholders  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1915  (the  year  in  which,  because  of  the 
buriness  depression  resulting  from  the 
opening  of  the  Great  War,  all  railroads 
suffered  greatly),  Mr.  Hill  wrote  a  sentence, 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  actual  figures, 
that  unconsciously  reveals  the  man  on  his 
business  side: 

"Notwithstanding  the  large  reduction  in 
gross  operatinj^  revenues,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars 
in  the  net." 

A  little  impulsive  in  many  ways  he  is. 


but  far-sighted  enough  and  forehanded 
enough  to  sense  trouble  ahead  and  more 
than  discount  its  menace.  The  same  re- 
port reveals  how  he  did  it  For  example: 
"The  eating  houses,  restaurants,  and 
train  news  service,  formerly  handled  by 
outside  parties,  under  contract,  have  this 
year  been  operated  by  the  company.  The 
net  revenue  from  these  sources  was 
$44,870." 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Hill  reasoned,  if 
there  is  a  profit  for  somebody  else  in  the 
operation  of  a  side  issue  in  conjunction 
with  the  railroad,  why  should  the  railroad 
itself  not  take  that  piolit? 

Another  example:  in  1915  the  average 
tractive  power  of  Great  Northern  Railway 
locomotives  was  increased  eighty-two 
pounds,  and  the  average  loading  capacity 
of  freight  cars  was  increased  eighty 
pounds---small  figures  until  multiplied  by 
the  267  million  loaded-freight-car  miles 
that  were  hauled  that  year  on  the  system. 
Thus  multiplied  they  amount  to  sif,nificant 
economies  in  coal  and  labor.  Similarly, 
the  increase  in  191$  over  1914  of  four  cents 
in  the  freight  revenue  per  train  mile  bulks 
larger  when  it  is  multiplied  by  the  neariy 
8  million  freight-train  miles  that  were 
hauled  last  year.  . 

POLIQES  OF  EXPANSION 

In  other  words,  Louis  Hill  was  repeating 
in  practice  the  lesson  the  Hills  taught 
other  railroad  men — that  successful  rail- 
roading means  big  trains,  powerful  loco- 
motives, big  cars,  long  hauls,  low  grades — 
in  short,  economy  of  operatidh  and  elimina- 
tion of  waste.  That  is  not  only  the  Hill 
message  to  the  railroad  business:  it  is  the 
thing  that  has  made  American  railroads 
the  model  for  the  world. 

These  refinements  of  economy  are  char- 
acteristic»  but  it  is  equally  characterbtic 
that  they  are  not  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
broader  vision  which  sees  the  possibilities 
that  lie  in  large  expenditures  for  invest- 
ment in  extensions  oif  the  system  that  will 
earn  profits  in  the  future.  Thus,  in  June, 
Mr.  Hill  bought  the  hundred  miles  of  the 
South  Dakota  Central  Railway  for  ap- 
proximately a  million  dollars.  Thus,  too, 
he  recently  carried  the  Great  Northern 
into  San  Francisco:  finding  the  problem  of 
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getting  there  by  land  not  feasible,  he  took 
it  there  by  water,  running  boats  from  Port- 
land that  make  the  trip  more  quickly  than 
the  passenger  trains  on  land.  Thus,  stiU 
again,  though  defeated  in  the  operation  of 
a  Pacific  merchant  fleet,  he  b^s  developed 
an  enormous  freight  business  originating 
in  China  and  carried  by  private  shipping 
concerns  to  Seattle,  where  the  cargoes 
become  revenue-producing  freight  for 
transshipment  over  his  railroad. 

In  other  words,  his  management  of  the 
Hill  properties  is  not  merely  a  policy  of 
timid  conservation  of  what  is  already 
owned,  but  is  a  thrifty  working  of  its 
riches  plus  a  bold  and  vigorous  growth 
apace  with  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try, or  ahead  of  that  development. 

HIS  TRAINING  IN  FINANCE 

So  largely  has  Mr.  Hill's  life  been  de- 
voted to  the  railroad  business  in  the  West 
that  the  natural  inquiry  arises:  what  about 
the  financial  side  of  the  properties,  their 
relations  with  the  money  markets  of 
New  York?  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  his 
later  years,  James  J.  Hill  took  this  side 
of  the  business  on  his  shoulders  while 
Louis  W.  Hill  ran  the  road.  The  older 
man  took  care  of  the  finances  for  many 
years  yet  to  come  by  floating  a  blanket 
mortgage  which  not  only  converts  all  the 
liabilities  of  the  company  into  one  standard 
form  of  bond,  but  also  creates  a  reservoir 
of  unexpended  capital  on  which  to  draw 
for  all  conceivable  necessities  of  the  road 
for  a  generation  into  the  future.  But  as 
Louis  Hill  was  a  party  to  all  the  discus- 
sions and  all  the  acts  in  this  nnd  the  other 
financial  operations  of  the  properties  for 
many  years  past,  he  has  had  a  training  in 
finance  such  as  few  men  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  undergo.- 

But  Louis  Hill  independently  is  not 
unacquainted  with  finance.  Three  years 
ago  James  J.  Hill  bought  and  consolidated 
two  banks  in  St.  Paul  and  started  business 
under  the  name  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  with  Louis  W.  Hill  in  active  charge. 
In  the  three  years,  chiefly  through  his 
acquaintanceship  in  the  West,  the  latter 
has  increased  its  deposits  from  14  million 
dollars  to  48  million  dollars,  making  it  the 


second  largest  bank  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  And  though  in  the  Last  the  public 
knows  little  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  big  men  of 
business  there  know  him  better.  A  sur- 
prisingly large  proporti<Mi  of  the  railroad 
presidents  of  the  Eastern  roads  got  their 
training  in  the  Great  Northern  school,  or 
under  its  immediate  influence — such  men 
as  Mr.  F.  D.  Underwood  of  the  Erie,  Mr. 
Daniel  Willard  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohk>. 
and  Mr.  Howard  Ellk>tt  of  the  New  Haven 
— and  these  men,  and  dozens  of  their  like, 
are  of  course  long-time  associates  of  Mr. 
Hill.  And  through  friendships  formed  in 
early  life,  through  acquaintanceships  of 
later  years,  he  has  a  personal  relationship 
in  Wall  Street. 

Sometimes  the  odds  and  ends  of  a  man's 
activities  reveal  him  as  much  as  does  his 
day's  work.  Outside  the  office,  Mr.  Hill's 
first  interest  is  his  family,  then  his  hunting 
and  fishing,  then  his  paint  brushes  and 
canvas.  He  is  a  good  amateur  painter  <>f 
landscapes;  and  the  country  home  at 
Pleasant  Lake,  near  St.  Paul,  is  full  of  his 
handhwork. 

He  drives  his  own  automobiles,  and  ten 
years  ago  was  a  good  enough  mechanic  to 
extemporize,  out  of  the  wire  off  a  broom 
handle,  a  carburetor  adjustment  to  make  a 
mixture  of  gas  and  air  suitable  to  the  alti- 
tude of  Helena,  Mont.,  when  his  car  bucked 
on  a  grade  in  that  rare  atmosphere.  Few 
men  know  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
as  he  knows  them,  nor  the  history  of  the 
country  so  well  through  a  study  of  pioneer 
memoirs  and  of  formal  textbooks  on 
economics  and  on  the  lk>ra  and  fauna  of 
that  region, 

l"o-da\ ,  at  fort\  -four  years  of  age,  master 
of  10,500  miles  of  railroad,  director  of 
properties  worth  at  least  one  and  one  hatf 
billbns  of  dollars,  Mr.  Hill  confronts  the 
best  working  years  of  a  man's  life  with  a 
long  training  behind  him  and  a  vision  of 
the  future  that  challenges  the  highest 
powers  of  a  strong  man.  For  his  task 
is  not  merely  to  devekjp  and  strengthen 
and  expand  the  Hill  properties:  it  is 
to  maintain  a  leadership  in  the  economic 
life  of  one  fifth  of  a  continent  and  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  an  almost  unprecedented 
public  trust  in  one  roan's  integrity. 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL.  MAIN  ARTERY  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 


Of  great  assistance  to  the  United  Stales  by  making  our  fleets  available  in  both  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  oceans.  Unlike  the  Suez  Canal,  which  was  fortified  only  on  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  the 
Panama  waterway  is  already  protected  by  the  most  powerful  of  our  coast  defense  Kuns,  mounted  so  as  to 
control  its  approaches.  Great  Britain  has  strong  naval  bases  at  (iibraltar  and  Malta,  protecting  the  Medi- 
terranean approach  to  the  Suez  Canal,  and  on  the  southern  end  has  two  other  strong  protective  bases  at 
Aden  and  Perim.  Our  nearest  base  to  the  Caribbean  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal  is  at  Guanlanamo  in 
Cuba;  on  the  Pacific  side  we  have  recently  acquired  on  lease  frr)m  Nicaragua  the  site  for  a  naval  base  in 
Konseca  Bay  The  possession  of  a  naval  base  on  the  Galapagos  Islands,  off  Ecuador,  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  defense  of  the  Canal 
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ON  THE  COAST  OF 

SANTO  DOMINGO 

This  West  Indian  re- 
public, which  occupies  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Island 
of  Haiti,  lying  atx>u: 
midway  between  Cuba 
and  Porto  Kico,  is  now 
specifically  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United 
States.  In  igoj,  our  Gov- 
ernment took  over  contml 
of  the  customs,  which  it 
has  administered  ever 
since  in  paying  ofT  ihe 
interest  and  sinking  fund 
of  the  national  debt. 
Until  within  the  last  few 
months,  the  customs 
authorities  had  performed 
iheir  duties  in  peace  and 
good  order,  and  prosperity 
had  prevailed.  But  re- 
cently fresh  disturbances 
have  arisen,  necessita ling 
the  sending  of  marines  to 
guard,  as  in  neighboring 
Haiti,  the  customs  houses 
and  to  assure  safely  to 
American  officials 
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Both  pictures  copyrijjhtcd  by 
Brown  &  Dawison 

PORT  AU  PRINCE, THE 

CAPITAL  OF  HAITI 

Haiti  is  known  as  the 
Black  Republic  because 
the  majority  of  its  pop- 
ulation of  2,;oo,ooo  arc 
Negroes.  In  July,  1915, 
after  a  series  of  revolutions 
and  assassinations  leading; 
to  a  state  of  anarchy,  the 
United  States  landed  a 
small  force  of  marines  to 
preserve  order  and  protect 
Its  own  citizens.  Since 
that  time,  by  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries, 
the  United  States  has  as- 
sumed control  of  Haiti's 
revenues  and  the  disburse- 
ment of  its  annual  budget 
in  the  interest  of  its  for- 
eign creditors,  the  main- 
tenance of  its  government, 
and  the  development  of 
its  rich  resources.  A  body 
of  marines,  stationed  in 
different  parts  of  the  re- 
public, controls  the  cus- 
toms houses  and  maintains 
peace  and  good  order 
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Bolh  pictures  copyrixhtnl  by 
Brown  &  DaMTMin 

SAN  JUAN,  PORTO 
RICO 

The  island  of  Porto 
Kico,  containing  approxi- 
malcly  3,600  square  miles 
and  with  a  population 
of  1.1(8,01 2,  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  bv 
Spain  in  1898.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  great  com- 
mercial value  of  its  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  cotTer  crops, 
it  might  become,  with  its 
tributary  isles  of  Culebn 
and  Vieques,  of  great 
strategic  importance  to 
the  United  States.  At 
present,  however,  there 
arc  in  Porto  Kican  waters 
only  two  anchorages  suit- 
able for  fleet  manoeuvres 
and  no  fortifications  ha\c 
as  yet  been  begun.  A 
force  of  J7  oflicers  and 
670  native  troops  is  main- 
tained on  the  island 
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Both  picture*  comTiKhtcd  by 
Brown  &  I)aw«>n 

THE    ISLAND    OF  ST. 

THOiMAS 

A  coaling  station  in 
the  Danish  West  Indies 
for  ships  plying  to  and 
from  the  West  Indies.  In 
|W>7  the  United  States 
executive  agreed  to  buy 
the  Danish  islands  for 
$7,500,000,  but  the  Senate 
refused  to  sanction  the 
purchase.  In  1907, another 
treaty  was  signed  where- 
by the  United  Slates 
agreed  to  pay  $5,4K)o,otio, 
but  this  time  the  Danish 
Parliament  refused  to  rat- 
ify. The  treaty  recently 
negotiated  provides  for  t  he 
payment  by  the  United 
States  of  $25,ooo.(XX)  and 
the  relinquishment  of  its 
"claims  of  discovery"  in 
Cireenland  licfore  the 
Great  War  it  was  rumored 
that  liermany  was  an.xious 
to  purchase  the  islands 
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THE  HARBOR  OF  HAVANA,  CUBA 


In  Cuba  one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  occurred  in  the  war  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  in  i8t)8,  over  the  question  of  Cuban  independence.  As  a  result  of  this  war  the 
United  States  obtained  an  intimate  ass(x:iation  with  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the  ownership  of  Porto  Rico, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  extended  its  influence  into  the  Pacific,  assuming  new  and  grave  responsibilities  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands 


THE  NAVAL  BASE  AT  GUANTANAMO 


By  a  treaty  with  Cuba  that  was  signed  in  1903,  the  United  States  secured  a  naval  base  with  a  fine  land- 
locked harbor  at  (juantanamo,  on  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  forty  miles  east  of  Santiago,  for  which  it 
pays  (3,(KM^  annually.  Here  throughout  the  winter  months  the  Atlantic  Fleet  is  concentrated,  engaged 
in  fleet  mantruvrcs  and  target  practice.  This  is  the  nearest  naval  base  to  the  Panama  Canal  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  but  is  not  an  ideal  location  as  it  is  open  to  attack  by  land.  Admiral  Knight  urges  a  main 
base  at  Culebra,  with  Guantanamo  as  a  secondary  base 
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THE  KF.Y  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

The  city  of  Agafta,  the  capital  of  Ouam  (top),  a  street  in  Agafta  (centre),  and  the  Governor's  house 
at  Agafla  (below).  The  little  island  of  Guam,  only  thirty-two  miles  long,  has  a  population  of  1^400  and 
is  the  strategic  key  to  the  control  of  the  Pacific,  and,  being  so  small,  could  be  easily  defended.  Only  i.yx) 
miles  from  the  Philippines,  it  would  also,  if  strongly  fortified,  be  the  main  base  for  the  defense  of  these 
islands.  Since  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States  from  Spain,  in  i8yH,  it  has  been  a  closed  port  with  a 
shore  naval  force  and  a  force  of  marines.  Permission  to  visit  the  island  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 
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ON  THE   ISLAND  <)l  HAWAII 


The  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  reason  of  their  position  in  mid-Pacific,  constitute  a  central  base  between 
ihe  United  States  and  our  other  insular  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  islands  were  annexed  to  the 
United  States  by  a  joint  resolution  of  (Congress  in  iHc)8.  I  he  total  area  of  the  islands,  of  which  Hawaii  is 
the  largest  and  Oahu  the  most  important  strategically,  is  6,449  square  miles,  with  a  total  populaiion  of 
app<uximately  20U.000 
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DIAMOND  HEAD  AND  THE  CITY  OF  HONOLULU 


The  United  States  has  erected  at  Pearl  Harbor,  about  seven  miles  from  Honolulu,  strong  defenses  and 
established  a  naval  base  with  a  dry-dock  there.  In  the  event  of  war  in  the  Pacific,  Pearl  Harbor  would 
probably  be  the  main  base  for  our  fleet  both  for  offensive  movements  and  for  defense — by  attacking  any 
enemy  lleet  carrying  a  hostile  army  for  the  invasion  of  the  United  States 


Pbotograpbcd  by  Williams 

THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  HAWAII 

A  force  of  about  320  officers  and  9,200  men  of  the  Regular  Army  is  stationed  at  Hawaii,  and  the 
inland  maintains  a  National  Guard  of  about  a  thousand  men.  The  Hawaiians  have  shown  themselves 
patriotic  to  a  degree  in  aiding  the  Government  to  provide  an  adequate  defense  for  the  islands 
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UNITHD  STATES  CAVALRY  IN  THE  I'HILIPPINfcS 
Of  the  tolal  popul.iii«>n  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  estimated  at  about  9,000.000  persons,  only 
2o.<K)0  are  Americans  and  Kuropcans.     The  War  Dep.irtmcnl  maintains  a  force  of  s8>  officers  ard  1  ^,026  men 
there,  in  addition  to  nine  battalions  of  nati\e  I'hilippinc  scouts,  numbering  1N2  otlicers  and  5,7?)  men 


Co|<>ri^lil  by  LailcrwiKxl  &  Uodcrwood 

THE  CITY  OF  MANILA 


W'c  paid  Spain  52<i.«kx),ooo  in  1898.  and  $100,000  in  1900,  for  relinquishing- all  claims  to  Porto  Rica 
Guam,  and  the  Philippines.  In  taking  over  the  Philippine  Islands  the  United  States  assumed  new  respon- 
sibilities which  may  develop  at  any  time  into  grave  crises  calling  for  an  adequate  naval  force  to  maintain 
our  possessions  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
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CORREGIDOR  ISLAND 


Here,  in  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay,  the  United  States  has  constructed  military  defenses,  but  Otrrefiidor 
is  not  sufViciently  isolated  to  be  secure  from  land  attacks.  The  Philippine  islands  contain  no  place  with 
natural  advantages  for  perfect  defense.  Admiral  Knight  is  on  record  as  saying  that  "we  should  have  a 
fleet  which  would  give  us  an  excess  over  any  fleet  in  e.xisience  and  that  when  we  have  that  we  would  .  .  . 
divide  that  fleet  and  have  a  fleet  in  the  .Atlantic  large  enough  to  deal  with  any  probable  enemy  in  the  Atlantic 
and  we  would  have  at  the  same  time  in  the  Pacific  a  fleet  large  enough  to  deal  with  any  possible  enemy  there" 
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UNITED  STATES  SAIL- 
ORS AND  MARINES 
IN  ALASKA 

ThcUnited  Stales  main- 
tains regularly  in  all  the 
$90,884  square  miles  of 
Alaska  a  military  force  of 
only  23  oflicers  and  780 
men.  1  his  number  in- 
cludes signal  corps  and 
units  of  cavalr>'  and  in- 
fantry which  are  used, 
like  the  Canadian  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  on 
constabulary  duly 


THE  ISLAND  OF  KISKA 

On  account  of  its  numerous  bays  as  well  as  its  rugged  mountain  character,  Kiska  could  easily  be  de- 
fended by  a  small  force  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  a  naval  base.  Being  within  steaming  distance  of  Guam 
and  Honolulu,  it  would,  with  Samoa  and  the  Midway  Islands,  form  an  auxiliary  centre  of  supply  and  security, 
or  a  centre  of  scuutini(  and  utTcnsiw  movements  fur  a  llect 
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lUL  ALASKAN-CANA- 
DIAN BOUNDARY 
LINE 

Long  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United 
States  which  centred 
largely  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  words  in 
thcAnglo-Kussian  treaties 
of  1823  and  1867,  defining 
the  respecli\e  h<iundaries 
of  Alaska  and  Canada. 
I  he  boundary  was  linally 
fixed  by  a  board  of  ar- 
bitration in  19!)) 


THE  ISLAND  OF  UNALASKA 

When  the  United  States  Government  purchased  Alaska  from  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  in  1867 
for  $7.2oo.ocK},  it  acquired  sites  for  several  good  naval  bases  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.    The  Island  of  I'nalaska 
with  its  deep  bays,  free  from  ice  throughout  the  year,  offers  a  site  of  great  strategic  importance  but  is  not 
quite  as  suitable  as  Kiska  and  would  entail  more  expense  to  fortify  adequately 
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THF.  ISLAND  OF  TUTUILA 


Ry  an  agreement  signed  in  1900  by  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  the  latter  obtained 
control  over  the  Island  of  I  utuila  and  some  other  small  islands  of  the  Samoan  group.  The  land-locked  hav 
at  l'jgopa>;o,  on  the  Island  of  [utuila,  is  the  rmiy  first-class  harbor  for  naval  purposes  in  Samoa.  It  was 
ceded  lo  the  Lnited  Stales  in  1S72  as  a  coaling  station  but  has  at  present  no  other  strategic  value.  Not  a 
gun  is  now  in  position  there,  but  once  thoroughly  fortified  it  would  become  one  of  the  strongest  naval 
bases  in  the  world 
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DESPAIR  THE  DISEASE  AND  GOURAGB  THE  CURB — HOW   THE  WILL   TO  BE  BRAVE 
CAN  BB  CULTIVATED — ^THE  RESTORING  POWER  OP  GOOD  BOOKS,  GOOD  COMPANY, 
AND  GOOD  THOUGHTS — THE  NEW  KNOWLEDGE  OF  A  COMPLEX  DISEASE 

BY 

CHARLES  FHLLPS  GUSHING 

TO  MAKE  sure  that  this  series  of  articles  shall  be  authoritative,  the  World's  Work  has 
arranged  to  have  them  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Life  Extension  Institute  before  they 
arc  published. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  organized  by  well  known  scientists,  publicists,  and  business 

men,  as  a  semi-philanthropic  enterprise  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  healthful  living  among  the 
people.  Ex-President  Taft  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  professional  advisers 
include  some  of  America's  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  well  as  the  most 
prominent  educators.    The  Institute's  approval  of  these  articles  assures  their  scientific  character. 


THERE  is  nothing  so  monstrous," 
wrote  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
"but  wc  can  believe  it  of  our- 
selves. About  ourselves,  about 
our  aspirations  and  delinquen- 
cies, we  have  dwelt  by  choice  in ^  delicious 
vagueness  from  our  boyhood  up." 

it  would  not  be  fair  to  wrench  this  pas- 
sage from  its  context  and  fail  to  record  that 
the  author  was  speaking  of  the  promptings 
of  hope.  Yet  it  would  be  equally  true 
if  we  should  put  a  "reverse  English"  on 
it  and  apply  it  to  the  promptings  of 
gloom.  Ask  any  doctor.  He  will  tell  you 
that  the  man  who  is  popularly  described 
as  a  "grouch"  dwells  by  choice  in  a  fog  of 
ignorance  about  himself,  and  is  deluded 
.into  monstrously  pessimistic  beliefs. 

If  he  suspected  that  something  was 
wrong  with  his  motor  car  a  business  man 
would  not  wait  until  it  went  to  wreck 
before  he  took  it  to  a  mechanician  to  have 
it  inspected ;  but  physicians  observe  that  he 
is  much  less  likely  to  show  an  equal  amount 
of  common  sense  in  caring  for  that  vastly 
more  complex  machine,  his  body.  How 
many  business  men,  for  example,  when 
they^  find  themselves  suffering  with 
"nerves"  or  the  "blues" — find  themselves 
becoming  more  and  more  restless,  irritable, 
and  depressed — betake  their  machinery  to 
an  expert  to  disawer  the  cause?  They  say 
they  are  "nervous"  and  let  it  go  at  that 
unless  they  get  a  scare.  Likely  enough 
a  competent  examiner  would  find  that 


"nerves  really  have  little  to  do  with  such  a 
condition."  Not  their  nerves  but  their 
fretting  habits  of  mind,  their  overstrained 
eyes,  their  digestions,  sluggish  intestines, 
or  an  infection  of  the  tooth  sockets  may 
be  to  blame. 

When  the  "nervous  man,"  the  "grouch." 
and  his  kindred  ask  a  competent  physician 
what  they  ought  to  do,  they  rarely  are 
treated  to  a  dissertation  on  the  nervous 
system.  They  are,  somewhat  after  the 
custom  in  a  machine  shop,  thoroughly 
inspected  and  overhauled  in  both  their 
mental  machinery  and  their  physical.  Few 
confirmed  "grouches,"  say  the  physicians, 
have  healthy  bodies;  but  the  body  and  the 
brain  of  a  man  who  is  confirmed  in  feeling 
depressed  often  work  in  a  "vicious  circle." 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  tell  whether  the  brain 
was  the  first  to  disturb  the  peace  or  whether 
the  trouble  started  in  an  ill  of  the  body. 
The  ill  that  the  patient  suspects  is  in  his 
mentality  and  is  the  cause  of  his  timidity, 
crankiness,  diminishing  efficiency  in  work, 
may  have  its  source  in  some  easily  remedi- 
able phs'sical  ailment.  Or  there  may  be 
nothing  at  all  to  begin  on  but  an  ingrowing 
delusk>n — ^a  fancied  inferiority  6f  the 
faculties  or  of  his  physical  resources.  An 
imagined  deficiency  of  the  social  instinct, 
or  of  courage  or  initiative,  of  mathematical 
ability  or  of  sexual  power,  a  fear  that  he 
cannot  make  his  living  or  unfounded  dread 
that  he  is  about  to  kise  his  jbb  may  begm 
to  worry  him.   If  he  frets  about  it  long 
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enough  he  can  create  thus  "a  succession 
of  fear  states."  Of  course,  the  more  self- 
centred  he  is,  the  worse  he  will  feel.  What 
he  ought  to  be  realizing  is  that  Hkely  enough 
he  b  pretty  much  like  the  rest  of  us  in  what 
he  thinks  and  feels  and  dreams;  but  the 
more  he  hups  his  worry  and  dwells  on  his 
delinquencies  instead  of  on  his  possible 
capabilities,  the  more  he  will  suffer. 

Medical  examiners  declare  that  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  the  physical  ill  may  be 
one  which  can  be  remedied  without  much 
difficulty  and  the  deficiency  (even  up  to 
and  including  lack  of  courage)  can  be  cor- 
rected. Or  maybe  it  never  existed  at  all ! 
There  may  be  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
fellofw  who  thinks  he  is  afflicted  with  nerves 
but  a  childish  sentimentality.  There  may 
be  nothing  the  matter  with  him  that  a  little 
more  fresh  air  and  play,  a  little  more  sleep, 
a  better  balanced  diet  and  some  conmion 
sense  about  smoking  and  drinking  or  ten 
minutes  of.  exercise  every  morning  could 
not  correct.  Sometimes  all  that  an  ap- 
plicant to  the  examiner  needs  to  know  to 
lift  a  great  weight  off  his  mind  is  to  be  told 
that  he  is  a  good  deal  like  other  men. 
Doctors  say  that  an  amazingly  large  num- 
ber of  normal  or  nearly  normal  men  harbor 
groundless  fears  that  they  are  incurably 
abnormal  in  some  important  quality  of 
body  or  mind.  They  delude  themselves 
into  believing  that  they  think  and  dream 
and  feel  different  things  than  the  rest  of 
us,  that  they  have  committed  mistakes 
that  the  rest  of  us  have  not.  They  make 
themselves  miserable,  live  under  a  pall, 
dwelling  by  choice  in  vagueness  About 
themselves,  and  bdieve  the  most  mon- 
strous things — though  a  competent  ex- 
aminer might  set  them  right  in  a  jiffy. 

"worry  is  mental  work" 

Some  of  the  hints  above  about  stepping 
up  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  cultivating 

courage,  and  dodging  worry  and  fear  and 
morbidity  and  petulance  may  sound  like 
mere  preaching,  but  in  reality  they  are 
sound  hygiene.  This  article  is  as  much  a 
piece  of  reporting  as  the  two  that  have 
preceded  it  (on  what  the  fat  man  can  doand 
what  the  thin  man  can  do).  It  was  not  a 
preacher  but  a  board  of  scientists  that  set 
approval  on  the  epigram  that  "Worry  is 
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mental  work."  "The  man  who  worries 
a  great  deal  either  neglects  his  regular  work 
or  works  overtime."  Why?  "There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  fear  or  chronic 
worry  causes  a  relaxed  and  dilated  con* 
dition  of  the  bowels  and  the  abdominal 
(splanchnic)  blood  vessels  similar  to  the 
condition  of  surgical  shock.  This  condi- 
tion (of  chronic  fear)  favors  stagnation  of 
the  bowels  and  ateorption  or  infiectkNi 
from  the  intestinal  tract.  Thus  coura^ 
is  a  foe  of  constipation."  Thus,  also,  is 
the  "rookie"  soldier  put  on  the  ric;ht  trail 
tf »  health  when  the  drill  sergeant  makes  him 
jump  with  a  snap  like  a  West  Fomt  cadet 
to  the  position  of  attention:  "upstanding, 
with  chest  arched  forward  and  abdomen 
taut."  for  "the  physical  attitude  of  courage 
is  also  the  attitude  of  health.'* 

Men  of  science  know  what  influence  the 
."unpleasant"  emotions  have  on  the  body, 
for  they  have  tested  them  by  laboratory 
methods.  They  know  that  tl^  business 
man  who  allows  himself  to  become  petulant, 
excitable,  timid,  and  pusillanimous  pays 
quite  as  dearly  himself  for  his  lack  of  self- 
control  as  the  unhappy  folks  upon  whom 
he  vents  his  crankiness. 

THU  RELATION  OF  FEELINGS  TO  DIGESTION 

Some  scientists  at  Harvard  University 
worked  for  four  years  investigating  bodily 
changes  in  pain,  hunger,  fear,  and  rage; 
and  Prof.  Walter  B.  Cannon  hsa  recorded 
a  fat  bookful  of  results  of  the  experiments. 

"Among  the  organs  that  are  affected 
to  an  important  degree  by  feelings,"  he 
writes,  "are  those  concerned  with  diges- 
tion. And  the  relatkms  of  feelings  to  the 
activities  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  of 
particular  interest,  because  recent  investi- 
gations have  shown  that  not  only  are  the 
first  stages  of  the  digestive  process  nor- 
mally started  by  the  pleasurable  taste  and 
smell  and  sight  of  food,  but  also  that  pain 
and  great  emotional  excitement  can  se- 
riously interfere  with  the  starting  mi  the 
process  or  its  continuation  after  it  has 
been  started."  He  puts  himself  on  record 
as  saying  that  "Macbeth's  advice  that 
'good  digestion  wait  on  appetite  and 
health  on  both,'  is  now  well  founded 
physiology."  He  even  suggests  that  "the 
degree  of  daintiness  with  which  nourish- 
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ment  is  served,  the  little  attentions  to 
esthetic  details — the  arrangement  of  the 

dishes,  the  small  portions  of  food,  the 
flower  beside  the  plate — all  may  help  to 
render  food  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  savory 
to  the  nostril  and  may  be  the  deciding 
elements  [when,  through  ^illness,  the  appe- 
tite is  fickle]  in  determining  whether  the 
restoration  of  strength  is  to  begin  or  not." 
A  healthy  and  thoroughly  "fit"  man  should 
not,  of  course,  be  dependent  on  such 
artificial  aid. 

A  little  further  on  in  his  remarks  on 
"Emotions  and  Digestion"  he  observes: 
"Indeed,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  gastric 
indigestion  that  come  for  treatment  are 
functional  in  character  and  of  nervous 
origin.  It  is  the  emotional  element  that 
seems  most  characteristic  of  these  cases. 
To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  true  that 
Rosenbach  has  suggested  that,  as  a  term  to 
characterize  the  cause  of  the  disturbances, 
'emotional'  dyspepsia  is  better  than  'ner- 
vous' dyspepsia." 

EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  STRONG  EMOnONS 

He  found  that  strong  emotions  such  as 
acute  fear  and  rage  accelerated  the  heart, 

inhibited  the  movements  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  contracted  the  blood  vessels, 
greatly  shortened  the  coagulation  time 
of  the  blood,  and  increased  the  production 
of  blood  sugar.  In  the  presence  of  strong 
excitement  the  "secretion  of  saliva,  gastric 
juice,  pancreatic  juice,  and  bile  is  stopped, 
and  the  motions  of  the  intestines  cease  at 
once."  There  is  reason  for  this  when  in 
the  presence  of  real  emergencies:  "Just 
as  in  war  between  nations  the  arts  and 
industries  which  have  brought  wealth  and 
contentment  must  suffer  serious  neglect 
or  be  wholly  set  aside  both  by  the  attacker 
and  the  attacked,  and  ail  the  supplies  and 
energies  developed  in  the  period  of  peace 
must  be  devoted  to  the  present  conflict, 
so,  likewise,  the  functions  which  in  quiet 
times  establish  and  support  the  bodily 
reserves  are,  in  times  of  stress,  instantly 
checked  or  completely  stopped,  and  these 
reserves  lavishly  drawn  upon  to  increase 
power  in  the  attack  and  in  the  defense  or 
flight."  So  "One  who  permits  fears, 
worries,  and  anxieties  to  disturb  the  diges- 


tive processes,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done,  is  evidently  allowing  the  body  to  go 
onto  what  we  may  regard  as  a  'war  footing,' 
when  there  is  no  'war'  to  be  waged,  no 
fighting  or  struggle  to  be  engaged  in." 

What  could  better  describe  your  "ner- 
vous man"  than  that  last  sentence?  He 
keeps  himself  under  strain  as  for  a  per- 
petual crisis,  he  is  "up  in  arms"  about  mere 
trifles,  he  is  excitable,  petulant,  cranky. 
A  doctor  who  can  speak  from  his  own  ex- 
perience and  the  experience  of  a  number  of 
other  experts  scribbled  a  long  word  on  a 
piece  of  paper  when  1  asked  him  for  infor- 
mation about  the  "nervous  man"  or  "neu- 
rasthenic."    I  he  word  was  pusillanimous, 

"We  all  have  our  moods  of  depression," 
he  said,  "but  your  'nervous'  subject  has 
them  more  and  more  often  and  until  fear 
becomes  a  habit  with  him,  until  he  is  truly 
in  a  distressing  state  of  mind  and  body. 
'Pusillanimous'  is  a  hard  word,  but  it 
justly  describes  him.  He  allows  fears,  a 
sense  of  physical  inferiority,  a  dread  of  the 
future  to  ride  him,  for  he  becomes  so  self- 
centred  that  he  loses  perspective  on  life. 
All  too  often  he  babies  himself  and  gives  in 
without  a  fight.  One  of  the  things  that 
ails  a  tot  of  our  nervous  business  men  is 
that  they  are  too  tender  to  themselves. 
They  allow  their  minds  to  dwell  on  ail- 
ments and  worries  that.  likelv,  are  remedi- 
able and,  sometimes,  even  a  joke.  The 
'tired  business  man'  is  a  byword ;  and  a  well 
known  adjunct  of  his  establishment  is  his 
employee,  the  whining  clerk,  who  can  see 
nothing  ahead  but  failure  and  distress. 
One  of  the  things  that  ails  too  many  of  us 
is  self-coddling  and  something  akin  to 
effeminacy." 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Fisk, 
who  is  director  of  hygiene  of  the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute: 

"You  know  the  office  where  the  boss 
comes  down  to  work  and  is  tired  before  he 
begins,  where  the  clerks  always  wear  a 
worried  look  and  everybody  gets  tremen- 
dously wrought  up  over  trifles?  Where 
every  one  is  miserable  without  much  cause? 
The  common  trouble  there  is  not,  as  they 
think,  their  'nerves,*  but  the  way  they 
think  and  live." 

I  asked  if  he  was  describing  a  distinc- 
tively American  trait. 
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"Not  at  all/'  he  answered.  "I  have 
found  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  East  Side 
clinics  where  the  patients  were  new  from 
Ellis  Island." 

I  suggested  that  1  had  heard  young 
internes  describe  patients  of  this  class  by 
saying:    "There  is  nothing  the  matter 

with  them.  They  are  just  plain  d  

fooU." 

FEAR,  A  SOURCE  OF  PHYSICAL  DISASTER 

"That  isn't  the  way  to  look  at  the 
matter,"  Dr.  Fisk  returned.  "Often  there 
isn't  much  the  matter  but  fear.  But  fear 
is  a  source  of  physical  disaster  and  ought 
to  be  treated  with  a  sort  of  mental  purga- 
tive. It  is  worth  while  to  know  that 
courage  can  be  cultivated  just  as  physical 
strength  can  be.  A  little  talk  straight 
from  the  shoulder  is  sometimes  the  best 
part  of  a  prescription.  The  rest  may  be 
merely  a  dose  of  colored  water.  The  pen- 
dulum has  swung  lately  toward  a  careful 
search  for  physical  defects,  but  there  is  no 
one  general  cause  of  'nerves.'  And  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  to 
discredit  the  work  that  scientists  have  done 
to  discover  psychic  ills  and  the  uses  of 
mental  therapeutics.  It  may  do  a  patient 
as  much  good  to  get  the  mental  habit  of 
pusillanimity  out  of  his  system  as  to  cure 
one  of  his  physical  ills." 

I  suggested  that  he  had  made  no  men- 
tion of  heredity.  "Heredity  imposes  cer- 
tain definite  limitations  on  a  man,  but  he 
seldom  knows  what  they  are.  As  a  rule 
the  latent  capabilities  of  those  with 
defective  heredity  are  far  above  what  is 
brought  out  in  their  daily  lives,  chiefly 
because  they  lack  proper  guidance  and 
the  right  kind  of  suggestion. 

'The  first  thing  that  a  man  woo  suspects 
he  has  something  wrong  with  his  bk)od  or 
his  mental  machinery  or  the  like  should 
do  is,  of  course,  to  be  examined  so  that 
science  can  set  about  remedying  him  if 
such  a  state  exists.  Then,  the  less  he 
dwells  upon  his  deficiency  the  better  aS 
he  will  be.  His  business  is  to  see  what  he 
can  develop  in  the  way  of  capabilities, 
not  what  he  can  mope  about.  He  should 
be  mighty  slow  about  setting  himself  down 
as  a  marked  man,  for  he  may  be  only  a 
little  scratched.  Thousands  of  brave  men 


live  down  their  hereditaiy  handicaps.  Ok 

should  be  finding  out  what  he  can  do,  not  « 

worrying  about  what  he  can't  do.  One  j 
should  investigate  the  stories  of  men  f 
succeeded  in  spite  of  odds,  who  devdc^  | 
unsuspected  capabilities."  I 

"WouM  you  say,  then/'  I  asked,  "that  [ 
one  of  the  worst  things  a  neurotic  could <b  l| 
would  be  to  delve  into  Ibsen?" 

Dr.  Fisk  didn't  for  a  moment  hesitate.  ! 

"Yes!— and  all  other  literature  thii  I 
analyzes  the  Essentially  pathological  or  I 
diseased  types.   He'd  better,  for  rxamplr,  ' 
be  fmding  out  how  Grant,  who  was  rated  a 
failure  up  to  middle  age,  became  a  great 
figure  in  history.    If  the  neurotic  can  ge: 
hold  of  literature  that  is  strong'  because 
it  is  virile  and  not  because  it  is  vile^  he  vl 
be  giving  his  mind  a  first  class  medidiK. 
The  poison  that   emanates    from  the 
printed  page  or  the  spoken  word  is  not  | 
solely  a  moral  poison.    It  menaces  health 
as  well  as  character.    The  moral  dangers 
from  evil  literature  or  debased  dnuna  are 
so  generally  treated  in  a  cynical  spiiit 
that  it  is  not  at  all  Strange  that  the  dangers 
to  health  from  such  sources  are  completely 
ignored,  likewise  the  tremendous  value  of 
sound  literature  and  plays  that  are  brimful  ! 
of  sweetness*  sanity,  and  courage  in  I 
strengthening  an  unstable  nervous  organ-  ' 
ism  or  even  making  stronger  and  finer  as 
already  sound  and  stable  nervous  system. 

"It  may  be  argued  that  strong  meat  is 
not  for  babes  and  weaklings,  and  that  the 
world  shouki  not  be  adjusted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  weaklings.  We  might  ad> 
vance  similar  arguments  regarding  typhoid 
and  plague.  Why  destroy  the  sources  of 
such  infection  inasmuch  as  the  health\'  and  | 
strong  are  immune?  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  few  people  who  are  oontinuoosly 
immune  to  any  evil  influence. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  health  and 
hygiene,  therefore,  I  feel  quite  as  keenlv 
about  the  responsible  human  who  carries 
mind  poison  on  his  pen  as  1  do  about  the 
irresponsible  housefly  that  carries  tjrphokl 
poison  on  its  feet.  Rotten  plays  and  rot- 
ten literature  have  many  defenders,  with 
familiar  clap-trap  arguments  about  "the 
liberty  of  art."  Art  that  is  poisonous  has 
no  right  to  exist,  but  1  suppose  the  sug- 
gestion that  such  art  be  brought  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  health  authorities  would 

cause  a  great  commotion  among  a  certain 
class  of  people  who  are  more  concerned 
about  the  liberty  to  do  evii  than  the  power 
to  do  good. 

KEEP  AWAY  FROM  OTHER  NEUROTICS 

"Moreover,  the  nervous  man  should 
associate  as  much'  as  possible  with  other 
men  who  have  courage  and  ginger,  and 
not  with  other  neurotics.  A  man  with 
backbone  is  a  tonic,  and  couiage  is  con- 
tagious. Let  your  patient  associate  with 
normal  minds  and  absorb  from  them; 
above  all,  keep  away  from  the  wikl-v\'ed, 
long-haired,  frantic  radicals — nine  out  of 
ten  of  them  are  neurotics  and  the  thing 
they  think  is  the  matter  with  the  world 
isn't — it  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
their  own  engines  are  'missing'." 

Would  something  about  military  train- 
ing camps  be  pertinent? 

It^woukl.'  he  answered.  First  of  all, 
enlistment  in  business  men's  camps  in- 
volves a  physical  examination.  After 
that  it  stands  for  open  air,  simple  f(X3d, 
regular  habits  of  life,  a  good  carriage  of  the 
body,  activity,  and  some  highly  beneficial 
discipline— Uncle  Sam  doesn't  go  in  for 
effeminacy  and  coddling.  Furthermore, 
military  training  is  a  good  avocation;  and 
of  an  avocation  one  of  the  Institute's 
pamphlets  remarks: 

HAVE  A  HOBBY 

"Above  all  things,  have  an  avocation  as 
well  as  a  vocation.  Have  an  interest  in 
your  work,  but  also  in  something  that  is 
worth  while  outside  of  the  work  that  you 
do  for  a  living,  lest  your  brain  become 
lopsided." 

Just  as  rest  cures  are  sometimes  the 
right  medicine  for  "nervous  patients,"  there 
are  also  work  cures,  and  sometimes  a 
physician  is  perplexed  to  determine  which 
is  the  right  course  to  prescribe.  1  inter- 
viewed the  director  of  a  large  gymnasium 
about  this.  He  told  me  that  among  his 
"nerve"  wracked  men  there  was  a  well 
known  nerve  specialist,  who  declared: 

"I  think  I  know  about  all  there  is  to 
know  about  this  business.  If  you  can't 
do  something  for  me  I'm  lost." 

The  gymnasium  director  told  him  that 


he  must  give  up  his  practice  for  a  while  and 

spend  more  than  half  the  summer  on  a 
farm—fishing,  chopping  wood,  walking,  and 
riding.    It  worked  a  cure! 

Many  so  called  sanitariums  for  "nerves" 
are  little  more  than  country  hotels.  A 
proper  balance  of  rest  and  activity,  with 
fresh  air,  simple  food,  and  surroundings 
that  suggest  little  of  the  laboratory  furnish 
the  important  part  of  their  treatment. 

The  environment  is,  indeed,  no  small 
matter  with  "nervous"  patients.  Percy 
Goldthwait  Stiles,  instructor  in  physiology 
at  Harvard  University,  in  discussing  what 
can  be  charged  to  neurotic  inheritance, 
writes,  in  his  book,  "The  Nervous  System 
and  Its  Conservatkm:" 

"Every  one  can  think  of  families  in 
which  nervous  instability  is  exemplified 
in  various  forms  by  the  different  members. 
These  are  the  families  which  are  given  to 
quarreling  and  recrimination  at  home, 
but  unite  with  even  greater  pugnacity 
against  the  outsider  who  has  incurred  their 
displeasure.  They  make  themselves  miser- 
able, but  seem  unable  to  help  it.  Where 
the  taint  is  graver,  there  is  downright 
neurasthenia.  From  such  stock  come 
certain  individuals  with  marked  talent, 
but  hampered  by  self-consckiusness  and 
excessive  sensitiveness." 

NOT  MUCH  DANGER  IN  WORK 

After  listing  a  number  of  physical  causes 
of  nervous  impairment  affecting  the  in- 
dividual— malnutrition,  eye  strain,  lesions, 
and  the  like — he  returns  to  the  influence 
of  occupation,  surroundings,  mental  life: 

"Nervous  breakdowns  are  most  fre- 
quently attributed  to  overwork.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  ablest 
specialists,  work  in  itself  is  not  often  the 
sole  cause  of  tliese  disasters.  Work  may 
be  hard  and  fatiguing,  but  if  it  is  congenial 
and  at  all  successful,  if  it  does  not  encroach 
upon  the  hours  of  sleep,  and  if  it  is  not  a 
subject  of  anxiety  which  the  worker  cannot 
disntiss,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  him  harm." 

Remember  that  the  writer  is  a  physiolo- 
gist and  then  consider  what  follows,  not 
as  preaching,  but  as  the  result  of  ob- 
servations in  his  trade: 

"The  clash  of  antipatheticpersonalitiesis 
a  most  serious  element  among  the  causes 
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of  nerve^ag.  It  is  one  which  becomes 
steadily  more  potent  for  injury  when  a 
certain  measure  of  fatigue  has  arrived, 
for  added  irritability  means  more  and  more 
grievous  friction.  It  is  a  rare  family  in 
which  the  atmosphere  is  not  improved  by 
temporary  separation  of  the  house-mates. 
The  entertaining  of  visitors  serves  a  good 
purpose  when  the  quests  absorb  attention 
that  otherwise  would  be  bestowed  exclu- 
sively upon  members  of  the  home  circle  and 
in  a  critical  spirit.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  in  most  families  there  is  more  restraint 
in  speech  and  more  consideration  in  con- 
duct when  outsiders  are  present;  this  sug- 
gests another  valuable  service  rendered  by 
company.  Neurasthenia  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  contagious  disease :  one  case  fully  de- 
veloped may  give  rise  to  others,  though  the 
secondary  ones  are  ordinarily  less  severe." 

THE  VALUE  OP  MINDING  ONE's  BUSINESS 

"Some  one  has  shrewdly  pointed  out 
that  one  fruitful  source  of  mischief  in  the 

nervous  system  consists  in  what  may  suc- 
cinctly be  described  as  not  minding  one's 
own  business.  People  easily  fall  into  the 
habit  of  fretting  over  the  beliefs  and  the 
behavior  of  their  associates  in  matters 
in  which  individual  liberty  ought  to  be 
respected.  Why  should  a  man  distress 
himself  because  a  fellow-being  is  fond  of 
cheese,  which  he  does  not  like?" — or  goes 
to  church,  which  he  does  not  wish  to  do? 
It  is  sound  hygiene  to  live  and  let  live." 

Sabbath  Day,  he  holds,  is  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  preservation  of  the  nervous 
system.  "The  deepest  degradation  to 
which  the  Sabbath  can  he  subjected  is  to 
fill  it  with  odd  jobs  left  over  from  the  week's 
KMitine.  The  compulsions  of  Sunday 
should  be  from  within,  not  from  without. 
So  far  as  possible  the  day  should  bring 
complete  release  from  petty  habitual  cares 
and  scope  for  the  idealistic  life." 

He  recognizes  the  harm  that  monotony 
in  occupation  and  assodatbn  threatens  to 
the  nervous  S3rstem  and  so  to  the  general 
health,  but  says  that  the  trained  mind 
should  find  it  possible  to  meet  the  exigency: 

"A  store  of  happy  memories  and  gener- 
ous affections  should  be  competent  to 
provide  a  foil  to  the  depressing  influence  of 
monotonous  circumstances  for  a  time  at 


least.  Books  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
resources  of  those  who  have  contended 
without  degenerating  against  the  tedium 
and  pettiness  of  their  lot.  Memuruec 
portions  of  the  best  literature  may  have  a 
share  in  saving  intellect  and  character 
from  degeneration.  The  silent  or  audible 
rehearsal  of  such  passages  may  be  more 
beneficial  than  a  concert  or  a  play.  No 
one  can  estimate  the  steadying  power  that 
has  been  operative  in  the  minds  of  oar 
ancestors  as  they  have  pondered  the  wonb 
of  the  Bible,  'the  ever-open  Thesaurus'  of 
immortal  truth  immortally  phrased." 

To  reformers  he  recommends  as  a  saving 
grace  the  sense  of  humor;  and  suggests  that 
"those  who  have  carried  the  most  crushing 
responsibilities  for  long  periods  and  ren- 
dered the  greatest  services  to  mankind 
have  frequently  been  those  in  whom  the 
power  of  detachment  from  their  cares  was 
remarkable."  For  an  example,  he  points 
to  Lincoln:  "Those  who  were  iiear«liini 
were  puzzled  and  sometimes  oifended  by 
the  abandon  with  which  he  put  aside  per- 
plexing problems  to  enjoy  humorous  books 
or  amusing  plays.  It  was  not  so  plain  to 
them  as  it  appears  to  us  now  that  this 
relaxation  was  the  physical  and  mental 
salvation  of  the  heavy-laden  President." 

What  does  aU  the  advice  to  the  "nervous 
man"  simmer  down  to^  Something  like 
this — first  get  a  physical  examination  and 
at  the  same  time  unburden  whatever  wor- 
ries are  on  your  mind.  Then  live  right, 
under  the  rules  of  sound  hygiene,  mental 
and  physical.  Poise  of  body  and  poise  of 
what  we  popularly  call  "nerves"  go  to- 
gether. A  certain  world's  champion  who 
knows  this  well  may  be  seen  sometimes 
jogging  at  a  dog  trot,  like  a  prize  fighter, 
around  Central  Park,  New  York  City. 
You  might  guess  that  he  W|is  a  lightweight 
pugilist  or  a  "distance  man,"  but  the 
match  for  which  he  is  training  is  a  test  of 
nerves  more  than  of  strength,  for  all  he 
wiekk  is  a  fifteen-ounce  cue.  His  name 
is  Willie  Hoppe,  the  champion  biUiaid 
player  of  the  world.  He  knows  well  what 
he  is  about;  steady  nerves  and  confidence 
keep  company  with  good  health  :  and  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  win  such  boons,  the  ex- 
perts say,  is  to  ped  off  your  coat  and  go 
after  them. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  AN  EMPLOYMENT 

AGENCY 

HOW  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   LABOR,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE,  AND 
THB  POST-OFFIGB  DEPARTMENT  COOPERATE  TO  BRING  THE 
JOBLESS  MAN  TO  THE  MAN  LESS  JOB 

BY 

SELENE  ARMSTRONG  HARMON 


UNCLE  Jimmy  and  Aunt  Louisa 
Pankhurst  live  on  a  farm  near 
Amboy,  in  Illinois.  Ihough 
life  has  held  for  them  health, 
prosperity,  and  friends  they 
have  been  denied  the  greatest  gift  of  all: 
they  have  no  children.  One  day  not  long 
ago  Uncle  Jimmy  saw  displayed  in  the 
Post  Office  at  Amboy  a  circular  addressed 
to  industrial  establishments,  farmers,  and 
other  employers  of  labor.  This  circular 
announced  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
of  the  United  States  was  now  prepared  to 
receive  applications  for  help,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  and  to  effect  a  distribution  of 
wage-earners  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Uncle  Jimmy's  patriotism  rose  as  he 
beheld  his  opportunity. 

"The  United  States  is  the  most  glorious 
nation  in  the  world,"  he  remarked  to  the 
postmaster.  "  1  loved  it  so  much  that 
I  risked  my  life  for  it  in  the  Civil  War. 
That's  why  1  think  the  Government  ov/es 
it  to  me  to  furnish  me  with  a  girl — a 
daughter  that  Louisa  and  I  can  love. 
Hand  me  that  application  blank,  will 
you?" 

Then  and  there  the  old  man  applied  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
domestic  help.  He  asked  for  a  girl  who 
would  be  competent  to  help  Aunt  Louisa 
around  the  house.  The  wages  named 
were  three  dollars  a  week.  In  answer  to 
the  printed  question  on  the  application 
blank:  "Are  quarters  provided  (for  the 
help):  if  so,  under  what  conditions?" 
Uncle  Jimmy  wrote  that  the  girl  who  came 
to  them  would  be  loved  by  lum  and  Aunt 
Louisa  as  their  own  daughter,  and  that 
their  home  would  be  her  home.  He 
added,  in  firm,  clear  handwriting,  that 


upon  his  death  she  would  receive  a  ten- 

thousand-SoIlar  legacy  in  return  for  love 
and  affection  and  services  rendered 

The  Amboy  postmaster  put  Uncle 
Jimmy's  application  in  a  franked  envelope 
and  forwarded  it  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  employment  agent 
at  Chicago.  This  official  sent  the  applica- 
tion, along  with  others  received  the  same 
day  from  various  towns  throughout  his 
zone,  to  the  Chicago  papers  that  publish 
daily  a  list  of  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Federal  Government's  employment  agency 
to  local  wage-earners.  After  a  few  days 
of  investigation  the  federal  agent  selected 
the  girl  whom,  out  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand applicants  for  the  job,  he  considered 
best  fitted  to  be  the  solace  of  Uncle 
Jimmy's  and  Aunt  Louisa's  declining 
years.  She  was  an  orphan  with  the  good 
Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Mary  Smith. 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  spectacular  instance. 
Yet  Uncle  Jimmy  Pankhurst  is  only  one 
out  of  approximately  25,000  employers, 
representing  trades  and  industries  of 
every  degree  of  importance  and  also  some 
of  the  professions,  who  can  bear  witness 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  recently  established 
federal  employment  bureau.  Mary  Smith 
is  but  one  wage-earner  out  of  about 
75,000  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers, 
men  and  women,  who  can  testify  to  the 
benevolence  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  tendency 
of  the  Government  at  Washington  to-day 
is  to  become  paternalistic,  and  in  no  in- 
stance is  this  fact  more  strikingly  shown 
than  in  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  fmd  a  job  for  every  willing 
worker,  and  thus  to  solve  for  the  most  part 
our  now  recognized  national  problem  of 
unemployment. 
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The  federal  employment  agency  now 
being  developed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  had  its  inception,  in 
1907,  in  an  act  of  Congress  directed 
primarily  toward  the  immigrant.  By  this 
act  a  Division  of  Information  was  cieatedp 
as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  to 
promote  a  beneficial  distribution  of  aliens 
in  the  states  and  territories  desiring 
immigration.  The  Division  was-  to  gather 
and  distribute  to  aliens,  and  to  any  other 
persons  desiring  it,  information  regarding 
the  climate,  resources,  and  products  of 
these  states  and  territories.  The  debates 
that  attended  the  passage  of  this  bill 
through  Congress  are  of  particular  interest 
wlien  studied  in  connection  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  relieve 
unemployment  to-day.  They  reveal  in 
the  minds  of  the  men  who  passed  the 
bill  a  clearly  defmed  intent  to  relieve  our 
big  cities  of  their  oversupply  of  laborers 
by  providing  these  laborers,  including  ad- 
mitted aliens,  with  information  regarding 
opportunities  for  work  in  less  congested 
portions  of  the  country. 

In  1913,  the  scope  of  the  Division  of 
Information  was  immeasurably  broadened 
under  the  terms  of  the  organic  act  creating 
the  new  Department  of  Labor,  of  which 
the  Division  was  henceforth  to  be  a  part. 
This  act  provides  that  "  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  shall  be  to  foster, 
promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  wage- 
earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve 
their  working  conditions,  and  to  advance 
their  opportunities  for  profitable  em- 
ployment." At  first,  the  employment 
work  of  the  Labor  Department  was  con- 
fined to  its  New  York  office.  It  was  not 
until  1914,  after  a  year's  work  and  plan- 
ning by  the  Department's  officers,  that 
federal  extension  of  activity  in  behalf  of  all 
wage-earners  really  began. 

HARVEST  WORK  FOR  75,000  LABORERS 

In  May  of  that  year  the  Department  of 
Labor  received  a  telegram  from  the  State 
Labor  Commissioner  of  Oklahoma.  "  We 
will  need,"  the  Commissioner  wired,  "from 
12.000  to  15,000  men  at  from  $2  to  $2.50 
a  day,  with  board,  to  help  harvest  and 
thresh  our  wheat;  and  85  per  cent,  of  the 
men  so  employed  will  be  given  employment 


in  this  state  by  the  farmers  in  handling 

the  various  forage  crops,  which  promise  a 
big  yield  at  this  time,  thereby  guarantee- 
ing from  four  to  six  months'  steady  work." 

The  Commissioner  added  that  the  state 
would  maintain  in  several  cities  free  em- 
ployment agencies  to  aid  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  men. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  through  its 
Division  of  Information,  promptly  gave 
publicity  in  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
to  the  need  of  Oklahoma  farmers  fof 
harvest  hands.  It  had  bulletins  to  this 
effect,  which  also  instructed  men  desiring 
harvest  work  how  to  apply  to  the  Okla- 
homa state  employment  offices,  displayed 
in  all  post  offices.  Immediately  there 
came  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  request 
for  harvesters  for  the  states  of  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  South  Dakota.  When  the 
needed  number  of  laborers  had  responded 
to  the  calls  of  the  Western  farmers  for 
help,  the  Department  of  Labor  gave 
country-wide  publicity  to  the  fact  that 
no  more  men  were  wanted. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  was  that 
approximately  75,000  men  secured  work, 
and  of  this  number  a  great  many  found 
permanent  homes,  in  those  states  that 
had  app>ealed  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  workers.  That  year  no  grain  rotted 
on  the  ground  in  Oklahoma,  Missouri. 
Kansas,  or  South  Dakota,  as  had  happened 
in  other  years,  for  want  of  harvesters. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  serious 
oversupply  of  laborers  in  any  one  locality. 
While  the  placing  of  this  great  army  of 
workers  in  the  harvest  fields  of  the  West 
was  accompanied  by  some  misadventures 
due  to  the  newness  of  the  system,  it  was 
accomplished  without  fees  of  any  sort 
from  the  working  man,  and  without  that 
cruel  exploitation  which  in  years  past  he 
had  sulfered,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  at 
the  hands  of  corrupt  private  labor  agents. 

The  harvest  help  experiment  had  barely 
reached  its  successful  termination  before 
the  need  of  a  national  labor-distributing 
agency  was  again  impressed  upon  the 
Department  of  Labor.  A  fire  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  destroyed  twenty  factory  plants, 
and  about  3,000  homes  of  factory  workers. 
The  local  relief  committee  asked  the 
cooperation  of  the  Labor  Department  in 
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securing  work  and  homes  for  the  men  and 
women  thus  thrown  out  of  employment 
and  made  homeless.  Through  the  Divi- 
sion of  Information,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  communicated  by  telegraph  in  i 
single  day  with  313  manufacturers  of 
boots,  shoes,  and  textile  fabrics  in  various 
Eastern  states,  asking  employment  for 
the  workers  of  Salem.  He  obtained  the 
cooperation  of  the  railroads,  many  of 
which  gave  free  transportation  to  the  fac- 
tory hajids  for  whom  these  manufacturers 
found  work.  In  a  short  time  1,500  men 
and  women  had  secured  employment  in 
other  cities  than  Salem. 

From  these  not  insignificant  beginnings 
there  has  grown  a  national  employment 
agency  with  branches  and  sub-branches 
covering  the  entire  United  States.  To  it, 
both  men  and  women  workers,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  may  apply  for  work.  From 
it,  employers  in  every  trade,  industry,  and 
profession  may  ask  help.  I  n  the  fi  rst  seven- 
teen months  from  January,  1915,  when 
the  Department  of  Labor  definitely  inaug- 
urated its  plans  to  assist  the  unemployed 
wage-earners  of  the  country  to  find  work, 
this  agency  received  241,711  applica- 
tions for  employment.  Within  this  time, 
34,823  employers  applied  to  it  for  hdp. 
The  number  of  persons  for  whom  it  actu- 
ally secured  work  was  74,112.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  harvest  help 
given  the  Western  states  in  1914  and  again 
in  191$. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BUREAU 

The  federal  employment  bureau  is 

organized  by  zones.  There  are  eighteen 
of  these  employment  zones,  each  covering 
a  territory  of  two  or  more  states,  and 
having  its  headquarters  in  a  large  city, 
with  branches  and  sub-branches  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns.  At  each  of  these 
zone  headquarters  the  Government's  em- 
ployment agency  is  in  charge  of  some  ex- 
perienced officer  of  the  immigration  ser- 
vice, and  an  assistant. 

Of  the  40,000^000  wage-earners  in  the 
United  States,  8,000,000  are  women,  and 
women  wage-earners  are  makint^  use  of  the 
federal  employment  agency  in  increasingly 
large  numbers.  To  meet  their  needs, 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration 


Caminetti,  who  is  perfecting  the  details 
of  organization  of  the  bureau  for  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wilson,  will  place  in  each  em- 
ployment zone  a  woman  superintendent. 
These  women  officers  will  invite  the 
codperation  of  women's  dubs  and  other 
women's  organizations,  and  will  work  in 
many  ways  for  the  welfare  of  the  woman 
wagfr^amer. 

HOW  THE  POSTMASTERS  HELP 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  been  able 
to  bring  to  the  task  of  organizing  its  em- 
ployment bureau  the  vast  machinery  of 

other  departments  of  the  Government. 
Cooperating  with  it  are  60,000  postmasters 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  em- 
ployer or  the  wage-earner  may  obtain  at 
any  post  office  in  the  United  States  an 
application  blank  for  hdp  or  for  employ- 
ment which  he  or  she  may  fill  out  and 
deposit  in  the  mails  free  of  postage.  It 
often  happens  that  the  postmaster  is 
familiar  with  the  opportunities  for  help 
and  work  which  his  district  offers,  and 
that  he  brings  employer  and  wage-earner 
together  without  forwarding  their  applica- 
tion blanks.  Otherwise  he  fonvards  all 
blanks  to  the  nearest  station  or  substation 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Those 
applications  which  cannot  be  matched  at 
their  respective  stations  or  substations  arc 
copied  by  the  local  agent  for  future 
reference,  and  then  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington, where  they  are  compared  with  all 
unmatched  appiicatkms  from  the  country 
'  at  large.  Such  of  these  which  still  remam 
unmatched  are  then  bulletined  to  all 
stations  and  substations  for  future  use  by 
the  local  agents. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  federal 
employment  system,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  also  recdved.  valuable  aid  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  in  the  counties  of 
the  various  states  this  latter  Department 
has  agents,  field  officers,  and  corres- 
pondents to  the  number  of  170,000,  all  of 
them  representative  men  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  it  becomes  apparent  ths^t  these 
can  be  instrumental  in  acquainting  the 
rural  population  with  the  work  of  the 
employment  bureau  as  no  other  agency 
could.  They  have  already  accomplished 
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much  by  distributing  to  farmers  the  bu- 
reau's printed  blanks.  In  addition,  they 
have  made  valuable  reports  to  the  Labor 

Department  on  labor  conditions  through- 
out the  country,  on  the  character  of  the 
work  done  b\  wa^e-earners  suppHed  by  the 
Labor  Department  to  farmers,  and  on  the 
treatment  accorded  these  wage-earners  by 
their  employers.  Plans  for  the  further 
development  of  the  national  employment 
bureau  contemplate  a  similar  cooperation 
between  the  Labor  Department  and  the 
Interior  and  Commerce  Departments, 

NO  EXPENSE  FOR  THE  WORKER 

The  franking  privilege  possessed  by  the 
Government's  departments  is  also  of  f];rcat 
assistance.  This  enables  the  man  out  of 
a  job,  no  matter  in  what  section  of  the 
country  he  happens  to  be,  to  communicate 
his  needs  to  the  federal  employment 
bureau  without  the  expenditure  even  of 
two  cents  for  a  postage -stamp. 

Still  another  element  in  the  success  of 
the  bureau  is  the  cooperation  of  the  press 
of  the  country,  including  the  newspapers 
printed  in  foreign  languages.  By  giving 
publicity  to  the  opportunities  for  work 
which  the  governmental  agency  offers,  the 
latter  newspapers  are  instrumental  m 
securing  jobs  for  many  foreign-born  wage- 
earners  before  these  have  learned  to  speak 
or  read  the  English  language. 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  character  and  variety  of  the  benevolent 
offices  which  the  national  employment 
agency  performs  for  both  wage-earners 
and  employers.  For  instance,  there  was 
published  in  a  German  newspaper  in  New 
York  City  a  list  of  opportunities  for  agri- 
cultural work  offered  by  the  agency.  This 
resulted  in  the  distribution,  throughout 
twenty-three  states,  of  630  German  men 
and  women.  The  aggregate  monthly  wage 
of  these  workers  is  $14,634.90,  not  in- 
cluding board  and  lodging. 

In  San  Francisco  recently  the  head  of 
a  great  industry  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment's employment  agency  in  that  city 
for  a  chemist  with  a  Icnowledge  of  me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineering.  The 
employer,  in  filling  out  the  application 
blank,  stated  that  he  had  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  a  man  with  plenty  of  organizmg 


ability  as  well  as  high  technical  training, 
and  added,  "He  must  be  a  college  man, 
necessarily."  The  salary  offered  to  begin 
on  was  $3,000  a  year.   Within  eight  days  I 
the  Government's  agent  to  whom  the  em-  1 
ployer  had  applied  had  satisfactorily  filled  I 
the  position.  I 

A  CRIPPLE  WHO  MADE  GOOD  * 

An  interesting  case  is  that  of  a  cripple  n 
who  applied  at  the  New  York  office  for  a  '( 
position  as  barn  man  on  a  dairy  farm. 
The  Government's  labor  agent  sent  him 
to  a  dairy  farmer  who  had  applied  for  help,  i 
When  the  cripple  arrived  at  the  dairy  . 
farm,  the  farmer,  greatly  incensed  at  the  f 
man's  infirmity,  refused  to  let  him  go  to 
work,    and    immediately  communicated 
to  the  agent  his  indignation  at  being 
supplied  with  ''a  poor  excuse  for  a  man." 
The  agent  insisted  that  the  farmer  give 
the  cripple  a  chance  to  show  his  ability. 
Also,  he  made  the  proposition  that  instead 
of  the  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  named 
as  wages  in  the  former  agreement,  the 
cripple  should  be  allowed  to  work  at  the 
rate  of  a  dollar  a  cow  per  month,  he  to  milk 
all  the  cows  he  could  handle.    The  farmer 
took  the  agent  up  on  this  offer,  with  the 
result  that  the  cripple  has  been  getting 
thirty  dollars  a  month  for  his  work. 

In  July,  1915,  the  Apple  Growers'  As- 
sociation of  Hood  River,  Ore.,  wrote  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  aid  given  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  securing  help 
for  the  strawberry  harvest  in  their  section: 

"You  have  been  of  the  greatest  assis- 
tance in  this  strawberry  harvest  in  that 
you  have  given  absolutely  reliable  informa- 
tion to  both  the  grower  and  the  employee. 
We  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  we 
Kx)k  forward  to  next  season's  harvest, 
believing  that  you  will  be  of  greater  benefit 
to  the  grower  and  employee  from  the 
experience  you  have  had  in  the  season  just 
closed.    This  certainly  is   an   industry  , 
that  needs  just  such  overseeing  as  you  | 
have  given  it.    We  hope  this  good  work  ( 
will  continue,  and  that  it  will  be  extended  , 
to  the  apple  industry,  which  presents  a  ' 
great  field  for  your  efforts." 

A  great  number  of  similar  examples,  re-  I 
lating  to  both  wage-eamers  and  employ- 
ers, could  be  cited.  , 
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To  comprehend  the  seriousness  and  the 
extent  of  unemploymeiit  in  this  country, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  that  even 
when  business  and  industrial  conditions 
are  normal  the  number  of  our  unemployed 
is  2,177,000  for  twelve  months  in  the  year. 
At  times  of  crisis  or  depression,  this  great 
anny  is  augmented  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, whose  distress,  after  a  protracted 
period  of  idleness,  becomes  acute.  It  is 
an  outworn  theory  that  unemployment 
exists  to  such  an  extent  because  of  the 
sUftlessness  or  inefUdency  of  the  in- 
dividual without  a  job.  Rather,  it  is 
recognized  as  a  problem  inherent  in  our 
present  industrial  system,  with  its  labor 
market  unorganized,  and  with  its  "irregu- 
larity of  industrial  operations  over  which 
the  workers  have  no  control."  The  fact 
is  obvious  that  to  cope  with  an  evil  so 
nation-wide  and  so  organically  a  part  of 
our  social  and  industrial  whole,  some 
federal  agency,  working  in  cooperation 
with  state  and  municipal  agencies,  may 
hope  to  eifect  what  private  agtncies  could 
never  accomplish. 

THB  SUCCESS  OP  THE  BUREAU 

Ihe  success  achieved  by  the  national 
buretn  within  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  its  existence  has  demonstrated  that 

it  is  feasible  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  undertake  not  only 
the  securing  of  jobs  for  seventy-odd  thou- 
sand wage-earners,  but  also,  with  the  aid 
of  state  and  municipal  agencies,  a  solu- 
tion of  this  country's  employment  problem 
as  a  whole.  It  now  remains  for  Secretary 
Wilson  to  secure  from  Congress  the  needed 
support  and  legislation  to  make  effective 
the  programme  mapped  out  by  him  for  the 
further  development  of  this  bureau. 

This  programme  calls  for.  first  of  all,  the 
establishment,  by  act  of  Congress,  of  a 
National  Employment  Agency  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  A  bill  to  establish 
»ich  an  agency  was  Introduced  in  the 
lower  house  of  Congress  on  December  i$» 
191 5f  by  Representative  Nolan,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor,  It  provides  for  a  commissioner 
of  employment  who  shall  be  appointed  by 


the  President  and  for  such  experts,  agents, 
clerks,  and  other  employees  as  may  be 
needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  bringing 
the  man  and  the  job  together. 

PLANS  FOR  THB  FUTURE 

Further  legislation  is  needed  before  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  federal  agency's 
expansion  can  be  removed.  Such  legis- 
lation would  consist  of  aOaw  enabling  the 
railroads  to  reduce  their  transj>ortation 
rates  in  favor  of  working  men  traveling 
long  distances  to  an  opportunity  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  oif  Labor. 
Apropos  of  the  need  for  such  a  law,  Mr. 
T.  V.  Powderly,  the  veteran  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Information,  says  in  a  recent 
report:  "When  men  have  long  been  out 
of  work,  they  are  necessarily  out  of  money; 
they  are  doubly  handicapped,  as  they 
cannot  secure  employment  where  they  are, 
and  have  no  funds  with  which  to  proceed 
to  where  work  may  be  had.  They  are  a 
dead  loss  to  the  Government  as  a  whole; 
they  are  a  burden  to  the  community  which 
must  support  them  and  their  families; 
they  are  a  loss  to  the  community  which 
really  needs  them  and  their  labor,  and 
cannot  obtain  it."  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  partially  obviated  the  difficulties 
attending  the  lack  of  special  transportation 
facilities  for  working  men  by  having  the 
employer  in  many  cases  advance  the 
amount  of  the  railroad  ticket.  This  ex- 
pedient, however,  would  not  be  found 
practicable  when  there  are  large  bodies  of 
laborers  to  be  transported  long  distances. 

Secretary  Wilson's  plans  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  federal  employment  agency 
also  include  the  making  of  arrangements 
with  all  great  seasonal  industries  whereby 
the  slack  seasons  of  some  might  become 
the  busy  seasons  of  others.  This  would 
do  much  to  equalize  employment  through- 
out the  year.  Along  the  same  line  would 
be  a  federal,  state,  and  municipal  super- 
viskm  of  public  works.  If  the  expendi- 
tures which  are  made  annually  for  these 
could  be  partially  suspended  during  pros- 
perous times,  there  would  then  be  through- 
out the  lean  seasons  wages  and  work  for 
thousands  of  men  otherwise  unemployed. 
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THE   SMUGGLER  AND  THE  LAW — ^AND  HOW  THE  NETHERLANDS  OVERSEA  TRUST  UN- 
LOOSED THE  GRIP  OF  BRITISH  SEA  POWER 
UPON  DUTCH  COMMERCE 

BY 
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FROM  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war  Germany's  trump  card  has 
been  her  battering-ram  military 
machine.  To  enable  her  to  win. 
this  machine  must  decisively 
defeat  the  enemy  armies.  On  the  other 
hand  the  trump  card  of  the  Entente 
Powers  has  been  control  of  the  sea. 
Great  Britain  in  particular  thoroughly 
believed  from  the  first  that  her  navy  would 
eventually  strangle  Germany. 

Holland  has  vividly  felt  both  of  these 
mighty  forces.  Her  front  door  opens  on 
the  North  Sea  and  her  back  door  into  Ger- 
many. America  is  too  far  removed  from 
the  great  conflict  really  to  breathe  the  at- 
mosphere of  war.  The  Dutch»  however, 
stood  right  in  the  wings  looking  out  upon 
the  stage  where  the  tragedy  of  Belgium 
was  being  enacted.  Their  southern  prov- 
inces echoed  with  the  roar  of  battle;  they 
saw  nearly  a  million  Belgians  fleeing  wild- 
eyed  from  the  sulphur  storm,  and  when 
Antwerp  fell  they  saw  the  shattered  bat- 
talions of  Belgium  and  England  fall  back 
across  their  borders.  They  learned  the 
meaning  of  war  without  being  in  it.  The 
sight  of  Belgium  writhing  in  the  clutch  of 
the  conqueror  quickened  their  imagination 
to  a  not  impassible  future  for  themselves. 

Holland  began  to  mend  her  easy-going 
military  ways.  One  of  her  early  acts, 
however,  might  cause  a  twinkle  in  the  eyes 
of  any  one  in  the  least  familiar  with  Ger« 
man  knowledge  of  invaded  territory,  for 
the  Dutch,  in  the  innocence  of  their  un- 
military  hearts,  pulled  down  all  cross- 
roads guide-posts  in  the  strategic  part  of 
the  country.  Contemplate  the  dilemma 
and  dismay  of  a  German  army  in  darkest 
Holland  with  no  sign-posts  to  guide  it! 


That  the  Germans  might  not  be  outdone 
in  this  battle  of  wits,  however,  a  German 
automobile  company  put  advertising  signs 
near  where  th^  former  guide-posts  had 
stood,  on  which  were  added  such  directioiis 
as:  "Utrecht,  24  kilometers."  Wben  the 
Dutch  became  cognizant  of  this  counter 
attack  they  demolished  these  ^>igns,  but  the 
Germans,  determined  to  go  down  fighting, 
brought  suit  for  the  destructioa  of  their 
property.  They  won  the  suit. 

Energetic  work  nevertheless  has  cliai<> 
acterized  the  military  preparatioiis  to 
guard  against  any  trouble  which  might 
arise  with  the  great  neighbor  to  the  east. 
Huge  war  expenditures  have  been  voted, 
class  after  class  has  been  called  to  the 
colors  to  be  trained,  the  strategic  line  of 
main  defense  near  Utrecht  has  been 
strengthened,  beautiful  trees  have  been 
sacrificed,  trenches  which  are  not  for 
practice  work  have  been  dug,  and  families 
in  some  sectkms  have  recdviBd  minute  in- 
structions on  what  to  do  when  certain 
orders  are  given. 

There  has  been  little  friction  with  Ger- 
many, however,  while  on  the  other  hand 
there  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
great  problems  arising  from  England's 
naval  pressure. 

A  series  of  official  acts  in  England  cast 
dark  shadows  across  the  North  Sea  upon 
Holland.  At  the  outbreak  of  war,  to  be 
sure,  the  British  Government  adopted  the 
Declaration  of  London  of  1909,  althou^ 
it  had  never  been  ratified  and  such  ado|h 
tion  prevented  the  full  exercise  of  sea 
power.  But  the  net  was  gradually  tight- 
ened. On  November  2,  1914,  the  Ad- 
miralty declared  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
in  the  North  Sea  and,  on  December  24, 
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Britain  extended  her  contraband  list  to  a 
degree  which  spelled  chaos  for  Holland. 
When  Gemuiny  began  her  submarine  war- 
fare in  the  following  February,  Britain  de- 
cided that  the  Declaration  of  London  was 
no  longer  in  force,  and  by  an  Order  in 
Council.  March  11,  1915,  declared  that  no 
commodities  of  any  kind  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  reach  Germany. 

Immediatdy  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
German  agents  swarmed  through  Holland 
as  through  other  neutral  contiguous  coun- 
tries, buying  and  contracting  for  every 
scrap  of  material  which  might  be  of  future 
use.  New  defers  in  o(^»per,  cotton,  oils, 
foods,  clothing,  and  the  like  sprang  up.  and 
the  day  of  the  successful  smuggler  had  once 
more  dawned  upon  the  earth. 

But  most  of  the  dwellers  of  this  land 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  knew  naught  of 
the  ways  of  smugglers;  they  knew  only 
that  they  faced  dire  need  because  England 
and  France  considered  goods  consigned 
to  Holland  as  possible  future  imports  of 
Germany.  Matters  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Trade  became  paralyzed,  work 
grew  slack,  and  general  discontent  arose. 
A  deluge  of  -appeals  poured  in  upoa  i.  newly 
created  trade  commission. 

*     THB  N.  O.  T. 

This  commission,  known  as  the  Netfaer- 

lands  Oversea  Trust,  literally  saved  Hol- 
land. It  was  established  at  the  Hague 
September  21,  19 14.  to  act  as  intermediary 
between  Dutch  merchants  and  traders  and 
the  Entente  Allies.  Their  proposition, 
reduced  to  simplest  terms,  was  that  the 
Allies  should  permit  goods  to  enter  Holland 
under  the  sanction  of  the  N.  O.  T.,  which 
in  turn  should  be  responsible  for  them  not 
going  into  Germany. 

The  company  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
directors,  appointed  and  dismissed  by  the 
shareholders,  the  latter  consisting  of  the 
most  powerful  business  concerns  in  Hol- 
land, as  the  Holland-America  Line,  the 
Amsterdam  Eank,  and  the  Netherlands 
Lloyd.  The  directors,  all  high  in  the 
fmancial  world,  won  the  confidence  of  the 
British  Government  and  the  grateful 
approbation  of  the  Dutch  people. 

Though  the  statutes  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  the  company  until  Decem- 


ber 31.  1919,  it  will  vanish  with  the  war. 
Its  first  powers  were  exercised  on  January 
6. 1 9 1 5,  and  after  twenty  months  of  activity 
it  receives  enthusiastic  praise  throughout 
Holland,  while  its  leaders  are  looked 
upon  as  the  life-saving  crew  which  is 
rescuing  a  country  surrounded  by  spiked 
helmets  and  ships  of  war. 

The  N.  O.  T.  is  a  new  institutkm,  a 
product  of  the  Great  War.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  existed  before,  and,  there 
being  no  precedents  to  which  it  can  refer, 
it  has  had  to  grope  more  or  less  in  the  dark, 
with  the  natiinl  result  of  a  certain  amount 
of  toe  stubs  and  bumps. 

The  modus  operandi  is  simple  and  theo- 
retically prevents  the  reexporting  to  Ger- 
many of  goods  brought  into  the  country 
through  Its  medium.  Suppose  that  a 
Dutch  merchant  desires  to  import  a 
certain  commodity.  He  fills  in  a  form 
issued  by  the  Oversea  Trust,  the  officials  of 
which  then  ascertain  if  he  is  a  bona  fide 
Dutch  merchant  and  is  not  merely  a  link 
in  the  German  chain.  When  permission 
is  granted  he  must  furnish  the  Oversea 
Trust  with  a  bank  guarantee  to  the  amount 
of  goods  ordered,  this  being  a  forfeit  or 
part  forfeit  should  the  goods  be  re- 
exported. The  importer  is  held  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  future  consignees. 
The  N.  O.  T.  receives  as  its  commission 
one  eighth  of  one  per  cent.,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  2.50  guilders  ($r.oo).  After  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent,  has  been  paid  the 
rest  will  go  to  charity. 

DUTCH  TRADE  UNDER  THE  N.  O.  T. 

Dutch  imports  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  First,  there  is,  as  in  all 
neutral  European  countries,  a  goyernment 
embargo  list  which  forbids  the  export  of 
arms,  munitkHis,  leather,  meat,  fodder, 
and  the  like.  In  the  Scimdinavian  coun- 
tries similar  lists  cover  ten  pages  of  fine 
print.  In  Holland,  owing  to  the  activities 
of  the  N.  O.  T.,  the  list  covers  considerably 
less  than  a  page.  In  the  second  class  b, 
with  a  few  specified  exoeptkms,  everything 
dse.  All  these  commodities  must  ht 
imported  through  the  Oversea  Trust  in 
the  manner  described  above.  The  third 
class  includes  toba^'co,  coffee,  and  Medi- 
terranean fruits,  but  although  no  N.  O.  T. 
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j>ermit  is  necessary  to  import  these  the 
reexportation  of  these  goods  is  subject  to 
the  rules  of  that  body. 

Thus  problem  number  one  for  Holland 
is:  Imports  and  haw  to  deal  with  them. 
Problem  number  two  concerns  itself  prima- 
rily with  home  products  and  with  restric- 
tions upon  their  exp>ort. 

Suppose  that  a  Dutch  farmer  suddenly 
learns  that  by  taking  his  cheese,  butter, 
milk,  and  eggs  a  few  miles  east  he  can 
receive  three  times  the  amount  that  they 
bring  in  Holland.  The  Dutch  fanner 
learned  this  interesting  fact  some  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  ere  long 
the  Dutch  consumer  was  bitterly  com- 
plaining that  not  only  was  the  price  of  the 
necessities  of  life  nearly  prohibitive,  but 
that  food  could  not  be  obtained  in  suflicient 
quantities.  Meanwhile  the  farmers  were 
driving  in  cheerfully  every  week  to  Rotter- 
dam, Gouda,  and  other  centres,  where 
they  displayed  large  rolls  of  money  in  the 
coffee  houses  before  walking  across  the 
street  to  pass  them  through  the  window  to 
the  receiving  teller  in  the  bank.  When 
others  complained  the  farmer  simply 
claimed  the  right  to  sell  his  produce  where 
he  could  ^t  the  most  money  for  it:  And 
to  remember  that  in  the  days  when  the 
ancestors  of  these  get-rich-quick  farmers 
reclaimed  the  land  from  the  sea  more 
people  were  employed  in  manuring  it  than 
could  be  fed  on  what  it  produced ! 

The  Government,  having  become  a 
buffer  between  producer  and  consumer, 
fmally  decreed  that  every  town  should 
each  week  take  an  account  of  the  supplies 
on  hand,  and  on  the  basis  of  thb  a  certain 
percentage  might  be  exported. 

THE  BUSINESS  OP  SMUGGLING 

We  have  seen  the  laws,  and  now  for  their 
evasion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Oversea  Trust  has  no  official  connection 
with  the  Government.  This  should  prove 
a  verv  great  weakness  so  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  since  Government  officials 
on  the  frontier  have  thus  no  power  to  hold 
up  goods  with  the  N.  O.  T.  label.  The 
N.  O.  T.'s.  only  recourse  is  to  fine  the 
original  exporter,  if  it  has  proof  ihat  goods 
have  left  ihe  counlry.  and  refuse  him  further 
permission  to  import.    Nearly  a  year  after 


the  first  business  of  the  N.  O.  T.  on  January 
6,  191 5,  a  series  of  events  made  known  to 
the  outside  world  that  the  Dutch  frontier 
was  not  smuggler-proof.  Most  people  in 
Holland  have  known  this  right  along 
The  Amsterdam  Telegraaf  asserted  that 
Germany  was  being  fed  through  Holland, 
similar  remarks  were  made  across  the 
North  Sea  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
General  Snyders,  Commander  of  the 
Armies  of  the  N'etherlands,  made  haste  to 
tighten  the  frontiers. 

The  Telegraaf  s  revelationsof  the  methods 
of  the  smugglers  and  its  attacks  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's laxity  in  running  them  down 
finally  resulted,  in  December  last,  in  the 
arrest  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Schroeder,  on  the 
technical  charge  of  having  jeopardized  the 
nation's  neutrality. 

All  over  the  world  there  are  just  as  clever 
people  trying  to  beat  the  law  as  to  make  the 
law,  and  it  would  be  as  mudi  beside  the 
point  to  argue  that,  because  there  exist  in 
Holland  regulations  against  the  reexport  of 
goods,  no  goods  are  reexported,  as  to  main- 
tain that  moonshine  whiskey  is  not  distilled 
in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  because  o( 
Federal  excise  laws. 

METHODS  OF  SMUGGLING 

In  the  early  days  attempts  were  made  on 
a  grand  scale  to  get  goods  to  Germany. 
One  method  was  to  consign  them  to  a  firm 
in  Switzerland  and  to  change  the  destina- 
tion while  they  were  in  transit  in  Germany. 
The  N.  O.  T.  met  this  bv  inserting  a  clause 
in  its  contracts  wiiich  forbade  the  reexport 
of  goods  to  a  neutral  country  through  a 
belligerent  country. 

Some  dealers  in  oil  imported  a  vast 
amount  and  then  reshipped  it  all  to  Ger- 
many, the  price  received  being  sufficient 
to  allow  them  to  sacrifice  their  entire 
deposit  to  the  Oversea  Trust  and  still  make 
a  handsome  profit. 

But  it  is  the  small  smuggler  who  is 
picturesque.  A  young  man  was  recently 
banished  from  the  frontier  districts  of 
Holland.  About  a  year  ago  he  spent  all 
his  money  on  one  horse  and,  surreptitiously 
leading  the  animal  across  the  frontier,  he 
receivcxl  two  and  a  half  times  what  he  had 
paid  for  it.  He  engineered  the  act  re- 
peatedly and  would  have  become  a  wealthy 
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man  if  the  authorities  had  not  finally 
stopped  his  activities.  As  it  was  he 
cleared  80,000  guflders  ($32,000). 

Many  other  Dutchmen  have  increased 
the  value  of  their  horses  by  leading  them  a 
few  miles  in  an  easterlv  direction.  An 
animal  worth  400  guilders  on  one  side  of 
the  frontier  is  worth  1,000  guilders  on  the 
other:  Two  hundred  guilders  appears  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  a  weary  frontier 
guard  whose  remuneration  is  considerably- 
less  than  half  a  guilder  a  day,  if  he  will  but 
look  in  a  specified  direction  for  a  short 
length  of  time.  His  country  is  not  ;it  war, 
he  may  consolingly  reason,  and  what  mat- 
ters it  if  just  one  more  horse  is  turned  loose 
into  Armageddon! 

In  peace  time  nearly  four  fifths  of  the 
Dutch  trade  with  the  Rhine  was  towed  up 
the  river  from  Rotterdam  in  huge  canal 
boats.  The  war  has  practically  killed  this 
trade.  Canals  are  easily  guarded  and  it 
is  not  on  them  that  smuggling  is  done; 
it  is  rather  along  the  high  roads,  by-road^, 
and  paths  that  small  quantities  ii  goods 
are  dribbled  over  the  frontier.  Much  of 
.the  WMk  is  done  at  night,  and  women  and 
girls  are  particularly  active  both  day  and 
night.  1  know  of  one  ^ir!  who  continued 
smuggling  even  after  her  lather  was  shot 
in  one  of  his  attempts.  The  wide,  full 
skirts  of  the  Dutch  peasant  women  have 
become  wider  and  fuller  with  contraband 
sewed  in  them. 

The  Dutch  customs  officers  have  had 
their  duties  reversed  by  the  war.  For- 
merly it  was  th^r  business  to  prevent  stuff 
unlawfully  coming  into  the  country,  now 
they  must  see  that  it  does  not  unlaw- 
fully go  out.  The  strip  of  land  three  miles 
wide  running  along  the  frontier  is  a  special 
zone  in  which  the  inhabitants  need  permits 
for  all  goods  which  they  use.  Some  dwel- 
lers in  the  zon^  nevertheless,  have  been 
highly  successful  in  paying  off  mortgages 
in  recent  months. 

Although  many  people  are  in  business 
for  themselves  in  the  smuggling  game, 
others  are  but  employees  in  extensive 
systems.  One  contraband  distributing 
concern  is  known  to  have  its  headquarters 
at  Rozendaal,  whence  it  sends  a  stream  of 
people,  even  young  boys,  across  the  line 
into  Belgium. 


In  addition  to  the  "honest"  smuggler 
one  fmds  the  dealer  who  cheats  his  confid- 
ing German  customer  when  possible.  This 
has  happened  sufficiently  often  to  cause 
some  German  newspapers,  including  the 
Berliner  Tagehlat.  to  warn  their  readers  to 
beware  of  the  wily  Dutchman.  Cases  have 
been  exposed  where  German  purchasers  of 
oil  have  later  had  the  unpleasant  truth 
dawn  upon  them  that  they  have  paid  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  ordinary  water  that  has 
been  topped  with  oil. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  this 
story.  Holland  is  not  only  the  Gateway 
to  Germany.  It  is  also  the  Gateway  to 
England.  The  exfxjrts  do  not  all  go  across 
the  lonely  frontier  of  the  Eastern  heath. 
They  sail  in  little  ships  across  the  North 
Sea  and  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  Provisions  of  all  sorts  go  to 
England,  and  so  great  is  the  demand  for 
transports  of  all  kinds  that  ships  of  in- 
credible antiquity  and  unbelievable  un- 
seaworthiness have  been  pressed  into  this 
service.'  Butter,  meat,  eggs,  but  most 
especially  vegetables  and  fruit,  are  every 
day  sent  across  the  North  Sea  to  England. 
A  German  submarine  intercepted  a  few  of 
these  ships  and  brought  them  to  Zeebrug;^e. 
Upon  arrival  there  it  was  found  that  they 
were  carrying  eggs  by  the  million  and  other 
things  in  proportion. 

Now  the  people  in  Holland  are  not 
fundamentally  interested  in  the  cause  of 
Germany.  Like  the  people  of  most  small 
nations  they  are  interested  in  their  own  ex- 
istence. Their  big  neighbors  have  never 
treated  them  very  well.  Now  that  they 
are  fighting  each  other,  Holland  and  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  and  Norway  and 
Switzerland  want  to  keep  out  of  the  strug- 
gle. But  meanwhile  they  sell  their  wares 
wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  just 
as  America  and  every  other  nation  is  doing. 
The  price  of  eggs  and  nothing  else  in- 
fluences the  final  sale  of  this  product  of  the 
industrious  chicken.  The  demand  for  veal 
carries  calves  across  the  sea  or  across  the 
land-frontier.  The  desire  for  fresh  butter 
influences  the  butter  export  westward  or 
eastward,  but  no  considerations  of  inter- 
national politics. 

1  loiland  has  war-time  interest  other 
than  that  of  trade.  More  news  filters 
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through  it  than  through  any  other  coun- 
try, and  clashes  of  opinion  not  possible 
in  a  belligerent  country  result  in  many 
interesting  disclosures.  Rotterdam,  fur 
example,  is  twelve  hours  from  Berlin  and 
the  same  war-time  distance  from  London. 
It  is  less  than  four  hours  from  Brussels  and 
only  five  hours  from  the  ^reat  fortress  and 
commercial  city  of  Cologne.  The  traveler 
who  left  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire  in 
the  morning  is  in  the  evening  jostled  by 
the  crowd  in  the  narrow  Hoog  Straat  with 
his  deadl\-  enemy  who  has  l^t  Unter  den 
Linden  the  same  morning. 

Both  sides  forbid  the  importation  of 
enemy  newspapers  except  by  duly  author- 
ized persons,  and  it  is  in  Holland  that  these 
persons  snap  up  copies  of  the  enemy  press 
and  hurry  them  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments and  leading  newspaper  offices  in 
London  and  Berlin,  where  they  are  officially 
devoured  with  searching  scrutiny. 

Holland  is  furthermore  a  fertile  ground 
for  skilled  correspondents.  Some  of  the 
big  London  dailies,  working  entirely  inde- 
pendently of  the  Government  and  solely 
bent  on  news  scoops,  have  rivaled  the 
agents  of  the  far4amed  German  secret 
service  in  obtaining  valuable  informa- 
tion of  enemy  plans  and  doings.  These 
correspondents  have  built  up  skilled 
corps  of  assistants  who  cover  every  pos- 
sible source  of  information,  and  who  flit 
to  the  Belgian  border,  not  always  stop- 
ping there. 

One  London  correspondent  attracted 
wide  attention  by  accurately  foretelling 
the  Second  Battle  of  Y  pres  more  than  a 
week  before  the  great  German  attack. 
This  notwithstanding  that  Germany  had 
for  some  time  locked  her  frontiers  to  every 
one,  even  Germans,  going  out. 

But  what  about  the  Dutchman  who  is 
not  a  maker  of  regulations  or  a  breaker  of 
them,  what  of  the  average  citizen  of  this 
artificial  land  where  countless  windmills 
continue  to  brandish  their  long  arms  des- 
pite the  war,  where  canal  boats  are  poled 
through  streets  of  water,  where  the  coun- 
tryman clatters  along  in  his  wooden  shoes 
while  well-dressed  men  and  women  alight 
from  automobiles  before  luxurious  res- 
taurants and  clubs  at  the  Hague? 

When  on  one  occasion  1  asked  a  foreign 
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diplomat  his  opinion  on  war  sympathy  in 
Holland  he  irritably  replied:  "The  Dutch 
are  proDutch!"  1  agree  with  him,  but  1 
also  grant  them  the  privilege  to  consider 
the  welfare  of  thdr  own  country  first. 
Some,  to  be  sure,  are  for  Germany,  others 
are  for  the  Entente,  but  all  realize  the 
true  position  of  their  country  as  a  real 
power  in  the  world  of  to-day.  The  Dutch 
are  a  slow-going,  hard-working,  practical 
people  who  are  careful  to  make  no  bluffs 
that  they  cannot  back  up.  They  make  no 
idle  boast  based  upon  the  fact  that  their 
armies  once  beat  the  greatest  soldiers  in 
Europe  and  their  fleets  made  proud  Eng- 
land strike  her  (lag. 

What  they  clearly  realize  is  that  Hol- 
land is  a  little  nation  of  only  six  million 
people  and  that  it  stands  second  among  the 
nations  in  the  extent  of  its  colonial  hold- 
ings. I  he  Dutch  are  proud  of  their  little 
navy  but  they  know  that  it  would  be  quite 
useless  for  them  to  attempt  to  defend  their 
colonies.  Therefore,  although  they  can 
naturally  dispose  of  their  home  produce 
where  they  wish,  they  do  not  challenge 
England's  decree  that  their  colonial  pro- 
ducts shall-be  imported  into  Holland  under 
the  same  conditions  that  other  products 
are  imported  through  the  N.  O.  T.  In 
other  words,  Holland  may  sell  her  own 
pnxluce  to  Germany,  but  not  the  produce 
of  her  colonies. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Dutch  well 
realize  that  their  flat  country  offers  scant 
defense  as  compared  to  a  mountainous 
country  like  Switzerland.  To  be  sure, 
they  can  open  the  flood  gates,  but  that 
would  be  only  to  let  the  sea  destroy  some 
of  the  land  in  order  to  bar  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  rest— a  very  desperate 
proceeding. 

Finally,  Holland,  unlike  the  Balkan 
states,  has  not  the  slightest  object  in 
entering  upon  a  war,  except  in  absolute 
sllf-defense,  in  which  case  she  would 
undoubtedly  fight  as  valiantly  as  when  she 
drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  land.  She 
plots  only  against  her  old,  ever-present 
enemy,  the  sea;  indeed,  the  Dutch  have 
already  completed  plans  to  roll  back  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  which  ruthlessly  invaded 
their  territory  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  so  enlarge  their  country. 
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GENERATING  ELECTRICITY  FROM  DAYLIGHT 
Left:  The  closed  cell:  the  nalvanometer  is  connected  with  the  two  copper  plates  which  are  in  the  bo«:  when  closed  the 
needle'stands  in  the  centre  of  ihe  scale  at  zero.    Right:  The  open  cell;  the  cover  has  been  taken  off,  allowing  the  light  to 
strike  the  oxidwod  copper  plate  which  is  in  a  solution  of  salt  water.   The  result  of  the  light  falling  upon  the  oxidixcd  pUle 
produces  a  current  strong  enough  to  throw  the  needle  completely  beyond  the  end  of  the  scale  on  the  galvanometer 


ELECTRICITY  FROM  LIGHT 

RECENTLY  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Case,  of  Auburn. 
N.  Y.,  read  a  paper  before  a  special  meeting 
-  of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society  which 
was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  him. 
The  paper  is  called  "  Preliminary  Notes  on  a  New  Way 
of  Converting  Light  into 
Electrical  Energy."  It 
has  been  known  for  some 
time  that  light  affected 
certain  chemicals  and 
metals  just  as  the  plate  of 
a  camera  is  affected.  How- 
ever, although  many  ex- 
periments have  been  tried 
to  generate  electricity 
from  the  reaction  of  light 
on  certain  metals,  the  re- 
sult has  never  been  more 
than  a  barely  perceptible 
amount.  After  much  ex- 
perimenting Mr.  Case  dis- 
covered a  method  by 
which  he  'could  convert 
light  into  enough  electri- 
cal energy  to  ring  a  bell 
or  to  light  a  small  electric 
bulb.  The  discovery  is 
simple:  two  copper  plates 
are  placed  in  a  solution  of 
salt  water.  One  plate  is 
oxidized  and  exposed  to 
the  light,  the  other  is  pol- 
ished and  kept  in  the  dark. 
When  the  cover  of  the  cell 
holding  the  plates  and 
solution  is  opened  and  the 
light  strikes  the  oxidized 
plate  a  reaction  takes 
place  and  a  current  is  gen- 
erated which  gives  about 
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of  one  volt  and  about  of  an  ampere  for  a 
cell  with  plates  4  by  5  inches.  Prof.  F.  C.  Brown, 
of  Iowa  University,  has  figured  out  that  when  this 
cell  is  giving  a  current  of  iV  of  a  volt  and  of 
an  ampere  it  is  about  equal  to  that  energy  derived 
from  the  sun  in  growing  a  com  crop,  area  for  area. 
The  efficiency  of  this  illumination  cell  is  therefore 

far  in  excess  of  the  energy 
utilized  in  growing  com. 

As  yet,  of  course,  gen- 
erating electricity  from 
light  is  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  it  may 
always  remain  there.  But 
steam  and  wireless  and 
flying  and  electricity  are 
all  recent  discoveries,  so 
there  is  the  possibility 
that  Mr.  Case  has  made 
the  first  step  toward  a 
great  new  practical  dis- 
covery. For  the  possibil- 
ities of  his  discovery— 
provided,  of  course,  that 
It  ever  can  become  com- 
mercialized —  are  poten- 
tially unlimited. 


ELECTRIC  PLATE 
WARMER 
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A  HANDY  ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 
warms  from  one  to  a  dozen  {Mates  of  various  sizes 


quickly  and.  with  the  cover  down,  retains  heat  for  an  hour 
after  the  electric  current  is  turned  off 


E  desirability  of 
fc'arm  plates  for  the 
ing  of  food  has 
inspired  the  invention  of  a 
simple  little  electrical  de- 
vice in  the  form  of  a  drum, 
trimmed  with  nickel  and 
mounted  on  a  nickel  base, 
with  feet  of  fibre  to  pre- 
vent the  scratching  of  any 
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A  HANDY  REVERSIBLE  BROILER  SIMPLIFYING  THE  ART  OF  BROILING 

The  distance  of  the  meaf  hom  the  flame  can  be  regulated  The  revenible  [broiler  is  of  such  construction  that  it  can 

and  the  meat  revened  by  a  simple  operation  without  rcmov-  easily  be  adjusted  to  the  oven  of  practically  all  the  siandarl 

ing  it  from  the  oven  sice  gas  stoves 


surface  upon  which  it  may  be  placed.  It  is  light, 
attaches  to  the  socket  of  the  ordinary  electric  socket, 
and  the  manufacturers  say  that  it  "quickly  and 
uniformly  heats  one  to  a  dozen  plates  of  various 
sizes;"  that,  with  the  cover  closed,  "heat  can  be 
retained  for  an  hour"  after  the  electric  current  is 
turned  off;  and  that  the  cost  of  heating  the  plates  is 
"less  than  a  cent." 


A  REVERSIBLE  BROILER  FOR  CAS  OVENS 

A RECENTLY  INVENTED,  simple,  inexpen- 
sive device  that  is  readily  adaptable  for  use 
in  the  broiling  oven  of  almost  any  modem 
gas  range  makes  broiling  an  easy  methoid  of  pre- 
paring food. 

,   By  tripping  the  long  lever  show^i  at  the  left  of 
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the  reversible  broiler  on 
page  586,  the  left  side  of 
the  gridiron  is  released 
from  the  notched  pawls. 
This  side  then  slides  down 
into  the  hollow  of  the 
"wishbone"  curve,  a  twist 
of  a  detachable  handle  on 
the  stem  of  the  gridiron 
releases  the  right  side  and 
brings  it  over  to  the 
notcned  pawls  on  the  left, 
and  the  under  side  is 
swung  up  to  the  notched 
pawls  on  the  right,  thus 
completely  reversing  the 
meat — an  operation  that 
consumes  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  describe  it.  The 
shelf-like  appendages  at 
the  side  engage  with  the 
pan-holders  or  ledges  in 
the  oven  of  practically 
every  standard  gas  stove 
and  may  be  raised  or 
lowered — also  by  a  de- 
tachable handle  —  thus 
varying  the  distance  of 
the  meat  being  broiled 
from  the  flame. 


WARM  FEET  FOR  THE  TRAFFIC  POLICEMAN 

The  ohjiTt  of  this  electrically  hca(«l  fool -stand  is  not  so 
much  to  warm  the  policeman's  feel  as  to  prevent  them  from 
freezing  in  wmior 


LABOR-SAVING  IN  GARBAGE  COLLECTION 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  garbage  collection 
system  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  ,  there  are  several 
efficient  ideas,  originated  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Walsh,  the  highway  commissioner,  that  are  ditlerenl 
from  other  systems.  Each  collection  wagon  is 
equipped  with  a  movable  crane  which  can  be 
thrown  to  either  side  by  a  lever.    A  crank,  operat- 


ing through  a  set  of  cogs, 
controls  a  wire  cable 
which  leads  through  a 
set  of  pulleys  to  a  beam 
carrying  two  steel  hooks. 
When  lowered,  the  hooks 
fit  over  iron  nubs  on 
the  sides  of  the  galva- 
nized steel  cans  used  by 
the  white  wings.  When 
raised  to  the  proper  posi- 
tion, the]  cable  is  locked 
by  a  ratchet.  A  second 
cable  operates  through 
a  second  set  of  pulleys 
and  terminates  in  a 
steel  hook,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  A  shift  of 
gears  then  permits  the 
operator  to  dump  the 
contents  of  the  can  in  the 
wagon. 

The  driver  of  the  wagon 
can  easily  operate  the 
crane  without  assistance 
and  he  can  care  for  sev- 
eral collection  stations 
each  day.  Little  labor  is 
required  to  dump  the 
cans,  which  hold  400 
pounds  of  refuse. 
The  cleaners  propel  the  cans  about  the  streets 
on  a  two-wheeled  framework.  When  capacity 
is  reached  the  can  is  set  off  by  releasing  a 
hook  on  the  handle  which  holds  a  semicircular 
arm  in  place.  The  arm  terminates  in  two  steel 
hooks  which  fit  the  iron  nubs  on  the  cans.  Empty 
cans  are  kept  on  hand  at  each  station.  Galvanized 
covers  are  provided  for  the  full  cans  at  the  various 
stations. 


ROUGHING  SIDEWALKS  WITH  AN  AIR-DRIVEN  TOOL 

Work  that  has  hitherto  been  done  almost  entirely  by  hand  tooling.  Recently,  however,  when  certain  cities  of  the 
Middle  West  enacted  ordinances  retjuirintf  the  rouKhmg  of  all  sidewalk  surfaces,  the  unusual  amount  of  work  to  be  done  led 
10  the  improvismg  of  a  portable  ng  on  which  arc  mounted  an  air  couled  compressor  and  a  3  horse-power  air-cooled  engine, 
and  a  special  tool  which  is  driven  at  atxMJt  80  pounds  pressure 
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WARM  FEET  FOR  THE  TRAFFIC  POLICEMAN 

TRAFFIC  policemen  in  northern  cities  suffer 
from  cold  feet  in  the  winter  time.  An  idea 
worked  out  by  the  Pittsburg  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Commission  and  the  City  Council  might 
prove  of  value  in  many  cities  this  winter. 

The  foot-warmer  for  traffic  policeman  is  a  plate 
i8J  inches  square,  and  ij  inches  thick.  It  is  con- 
nected to  an  electric  plug  and  switch  on  a  pole  at 
the  street  corner.  The  current  is  conducted  through  a 
flexible  armored  cable  Thesw  itch  provides  for 
four  icmperj lures  I  he  idtM  is  not  to  warm  || 
cold  feet,  hut  lo  keep  feet  from  celling  cold.  R 
The  method  was  adopted  b\  the  Pittsburg  —  - 
City  Council  in  preference 
to  a  stationary  heater  in  a 
hut  at  the  curb  corner.  When 
the  traflic  policeman  leaves 
his  post,  or  when  the  weather 
is  not  severe,  he  carries  the 
heater  to  the  curb 
and  pulls  the 
plug  fro:n  the 
socket. 


it  is  supplied  to  a  specially-made  roughing  tool  that 
was  improvised  for  the  purpose,  and  with  which, 
the  manufacturers  say,  unusually  good  results  have 
been  obtained. 

A  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  DRILLING  MACHINE 

FOR  drilling  all  the  holes  in  an  automobile  trans- 
mission case  at  one  setting,  a  machine  tool 
company  of  Springfield,  Mass..  has  recently  put 
on  the  market  the  multiple  spindle  drilling  machine 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 

I  his  machine  is  of  an  unusual  type,  in  that  the 
drilling  of  ihe  46  holes  in  each  transmission  case 
is  done  regardless  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
holes  are  on  an  angle  and  vary  in  size  from  "4  of 
an  inch  to  ili  inches.  Each  drill  runs  at  il, 
correct  speed,  and  each  group  of  drills  has  in- 
deiK-ndent  feed,  as  well  as  adjustable  knockoff  on 
feeds. 

I  he  machine  is  operated  by  a  25  horse-power 
nioior,  through  a  main  driving  shaft  placed  at  the 
rear  of  (he  machine,  con- 
nected  to  the  horizontal 
heads  by  steel  gears  and  doth 
pinions,  and  connected  to 
Ihe  vertical  head  by  beveled 
gears.    The  motor  operates 
equally  well  in 
either  direction 
and  can  be  rc- 


A  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  DRILLING  MACHINE 
For  drilling  all  the  holes  in  an  automobile  iranamiaaion  case  at  one  operation,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  holes 
are  at  an  angle  and  vary  in  mzc.   This  work  has  hitherto  necesailalcd  the  use  of  five  machine* 


AIR-DRIVEN  TOOL  FOR  ROUGHING  SIDE- 
WALKS 

THE  danger  to  pedestrians  of  slipping  on  stone 
or  cement  sidewalks  in  the  winter  months, 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  compelling 
property  owners  to  clear  theh  sidewalks  after  a 
snow  storm  have  led  certain  cities  in  the  Middle  West 
to  enact  municipal  ordinances  requiring  the  roughing 
of  all  sidewalk  surfaces.  Heretofore  this  work  had 
been  done  by  hand  tooling — a  tedious  and  time- 
consuming  method.  The  unusually  large  amount  of 
it  to  be  done  following  the  enactment  of  the  ordinance 
referred  toled  to  the  manufacture  of  special  apparatus, 
in  which  an  air-driven  tool  is  used,  by  a  concern  in 
Quincy,  III.  This  company  furnishes  a  portable 
rig,  consisting  of  an  air-cool"d  compressor,  of  ig  cubic 
feet  capacity,  directly  connec"?d  to  a  ^  horse-power 
air-cooled  engine,  both  mounted  on  a  steel  truck, 
underneath  which  is  a  small  air  tank.  The  air  is 
pumped  to  a  pressure  of  about  80  pounds,  and  then 


versed  without  changing  the  position  of  the  brushes. 

All  moving  parts  are  carefully  guarded.  Correct 
spindle  speeds  arc  obtained  through  gear  reductions 
enclosed  in  oil-tight  boxes  on  the  head.  The  spindles 
are  equipped  with  ball  thrust  bearings  and  universal 
ball  joints,  and  an  improved  type  of  arm  allows  ad- 
justment on  the  spindle  to  accommodate  different 
lengths  of  drills. 

The  horizontal  heads  have  standard  feed,  with 
automatic  control  and  quick  traverse  by  a  hand- 
wheel.  The  vertical  head  and  the  cluster  box  slide 
are  automatically  controlled  by  the  left-hand  head, 
through  a  trip  rod  and  bell  crank,  which  operate 
the  jaw  clutch  on  the  reversing  gears  in  the  gear  box. 

Previous  to  the  installation  of  this  machine,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  company  manufacturing  the 
transmission  case  to  machine  it  on  five  difTerent 
machines,  involving  seven  difTerent  operations.  The 
time  required  to  drill  complete  all  the  holes  in  the 
transmission  case  with  the  new  machine  is  between  two 
and  three  minutes. 
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THE  TAMING  OF  CAOUTCHOUC 


CD  AY  Caoutchouc  is  your  serv- 
ant,  mastered,  trained  to  a  thou- 
sand tasks. 

Caoutchouc  is  always  with  you 
— in  private  and  public,  in  sick- 
ness and  health,  through  plea- 
sures and  trials,  in  work  and 
play,  from  infancy  to  age — a 
daily  help,  comfort  and  necessity. 

So  perfect  a  servant  is  Caoutchouc  that  you 
barely  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  service ;  so 
accustomed  a  companion  as  rarely  to' cause  no- 
tice. Yet  were  Caoutchouc  to  be  suddenly  taken 
from  the  world,  the  world  would  be  suddenly  set 
back  to  your  great-grandfather's  time — the  time 
when  Caoutchouc  was  still  one  of  the  wild,  mys- 
terious, unmanageable  things  of  the  Amazon 
jungles.  For  Caoutchouc,  though  old  as  the  trees, 
is  very  young  in  service. 

The  taming  of  Caoutchouc  is  a  romance  of 
achievement — no  less  a  romance  because  Caout- 
chouc's other  name  is  Rubber. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  His  wonders 
to  perform.  Of  which  this  is  an  instance  :  back 
in  tiie  dark  ages  men  fought  with  steel,  fed  them- 
selves with  bread  and  covered  themselves  with 
cloth,  while  rubber,  made  fit  to  use,  has  only 
been  given  to  the  last  two  or  three  generations. 

Today  rubber  is  one  of  the  great  necessities 
of  life.  It  is  a  commodity,  like  any  other,  and 
calmly  accepted  as  our  rightful  heritage.  Yet  by 
what  a  narrow  margin  of  time  is  rubber  ours! 
Through  all  the  centuries  it  waited  for  the  needs 
of  a  complex  civilization  and  the  ability  of  such  a 
civilization  to  master  it  That  mastery  came  less 
than  eighty  years  ago. 

PROMISINa.  BUT- 

When  white  men  first  saw  South  America,  they 
Mw  the  natives  playing  with  balls  made  of  rubber. 


Not  long  after,  like  children  fascinated  by  a  play- 
thing of  which  they  could  only  half  sense  the 
possibilities,  other  white  men  brought  rubber 
home  with  them.  Its  qualities  and  properties 
were  obvious.  -  But  it  had  a  fault.  Shoes  made  of 
rubber  were  soft  and  sticky  in  hot  weather,  and 
in  cold  weather  grew  hard  and  easy  to  crack.  It 
was  this  fault  that  had  to  be  overcome,  and  it  was 
in  this  particular  that  rubber  long  remained  as 
untamed  and  unmanageable  as  ever. 

In  spite  of  its  shortcoming,  however,  rubber 
was  not  unused,  even  in  the  old,  crude  state. 
From  our  present  viewpoint,  living  in  an  age 
when  rubber  has  come  into  its  own,  some  of  the 
old-time  uses  are  most  amusing.  It  would  be 
absurd,  nowadays,  to  think  of  sending  shoes  to 
South  America  to  have  them  waterproofed,  but 
that  was  actually  done,  and  not  infrequently. 
Folks  sent  their  shoes  on  that  long  journey  by 
sailors,  who  had  them  dipped  in  rubber  to  the  end 
that  their  owners  could  walk  dry  and  more  com- 
fortably. 

MASTERED  BY  GOODYEAR 

Charles  Goodyear  tamed  rubber — halter-broke 
it,  as  it  were.  He  had  been  trying  for  years  to 
process  it  in  some  way  so  that  it  would  stand  ex- 
tremes of  cold  and  heat.  After  many  failures 
success  came,  as  success  sometimes  does,  by  acci- 
dent. He  happened  to  drop  some  rubber  mixed 
with  sulphur  on  a  hot  stove.  And  thus  vulcani- 
zation was  discovered. 

That  was  in  1839.  It  took  Goodyear  three  years 
to  perfect  the  process  and  to  find  anybody  who 
would  invest  money  in  it.  On  such  a  slender 
thread— accident  and  a  man's  persistence  in  spite 
of  disappointment — hung  the  development  of 
the  material  that  has  r.ince  so  vitally  affected 
civilization. 

It  was  Goodyear's  unfortunate  lot  that  his  labors 
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vpere  not  rewarded  in  matcrkl  riches. 
He  was  never  oonneeted  with  a  single 
successful  company  which  manufac- 
Hired  vulcanized  rubber.  In  Eng- 
land he  was  unableto  interest  capital. 
In  France  a  company  which  he  or- 
ganized soon  failed^  and  be  was  im- 
prisoned for  debt  InAmcaiealiewai 
content  to  license  others  to muiifM^* 
tare  under  his  patents. 

Charies  Goodyear'sreward  is  fame, 
written  indelibly  in  history.  So  great 
has  been  the  appreciation  of  the  rub- 
ber industry  for  hte  wonderful  inven- 
tion, that  a  number  of  individual  rub- 
ber goods  msDuf  acturers  have  incor- 
porated his  name  in  theirs.  Thus 
there  are  today,  for  instance,  "Good- 
year's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manufac- 
turing Co."  and  "Goodyear's  Metallic 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.,"  both  manufactur- 
ing rubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  both 
integral  parts  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company. 

I.  CAMDEB  *  00.  rnST  L1CBN8BD 

In  1842  Goodyear  granted  toLever- 
ett  Candee,  of  New  Haven,  a  Uotnse  to  manufac- 
ture under  his  newly  perfected  process  of  vuK 

canization.  With  Henry  and  Lucius  Hotchkiss, 
the  firm  of  L.  Candee  &  Co.  was  formed  to  manu- 
ftMstore  rubber  shoes.  This  was  the  first  license 
Goodyear  granted— 74  years  ago.  The  firm  of  L. 
Candee  ft  Co.  is  still  in  existence  as  one  of  the 
large  units  of  flw  United  States  RubberCompany, 
and  the  descendants  of  Henry  and  Lucius  Hotch- 
kiss are  now  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  latter 
company. 

So  Goodyear  gave  mblMr»  halter-broken,  to  the 

world.  That  in  itself  was  a  wonderful  gift  and  a 
great  achievement  And  not  less  great  has  been 
the  ingenuity,  tlie  planning  and  the  toil  by  which 
industry  has  harnessed  rubber  and  trained  it  to 
perform  the  multitude  of  tasks  you  know  of. 
Not  only  were  the  problems  of  adaptation  and 
manufacturing  tremendous ;  the  public  was  at 
first  suspicious. 

The  first  rubber  dioes  made  by  L.  Candee  Se 

Co.  were  made  over  straight  lasts — there  were 
neither  rkrhts  nor  lefts.  JAr.  Downs,  their  sales- 
num,  used  to  carry  these  shoes  around  from  store 
to  store  in  baskets,  and  the  doubting  retail 
dealers  would  only  accept  them  to  be  sold  on 
commission. 

How  far  the  development  and  the  acceptance 

of  rubber  have  traveled  in  the  short  fast-mov- 
ing three-quarters  of  a  century  since  then !  To 
what  an  extent  it  has  become  part  oi  our  lives! 
To  be  deprived  of  rubber  now  would  turn  our 
existences  upside  down.  Picture  such  condition 
otallkifs. 


IMAGINE  A  RUBBERLESS  WORID 

Without  rubber  overshoes  and 
raincoats^  the  first  rainy'  day 
would  find  us  all  unprotected 
against  the  wet  The  lawn  would 
wait  for  showers  and  tiie  garden 
would  have  to  be  watered  with  a 
sprinkling  can.  The  body's  chill 
would  no  longer  know  tbm  solsee 
of  the  rubber  spine  bag  or  hot 
water  bottle ;  the  f ever^the  bless* 
ing  of  an  ice  bag. 

The  automobile  wquld  stand 
unused,  fo  r  nobodylialyet  fo  u  n  d 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  rub- 
ber tires.  Mother,  at  home,  with- 
out jarrinps,  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  preser\'e  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, nfliaivat  the  office,  could 
no  longer  snap  a  rubber  band 
around  his  papers.  Jimmy's 
stockings  would  always  be  down 
around  his  ankles,  for  there 
would  be  no  elastic  bands  to 
make  garters  of— and  Jbamf 
wouldn't  stand  the  pressure  of 
bands  that  were  not  elastic  Littie  Susie  would 
never  know  tte  ecstasy  of  mothering  a  rubber 
doll,  and  the  baby  would  have  to  take  nourish- 
ment every  three  hours  from  a  spoon.  Without 
rubber  for  the  laundry  wringer  rolls,  the  wedd^ 
wash  would  grow  from  a  problem  to  a  calamity. 

How  sport  would  suffer!  Without  rubber-soled 
tennis  and  sport  shoes,  without  tennis  and  golf 
bails,  and  without  rubber  bladders  for  footballs 
and  punching  bags,  the  world  would  be  a  drab 
place,  indeed.  Even  the  good  old  game  of  jack* 
stones  would  be  nothing  but  a  i 
a  child  without  a  rubber  ball  t 


the  fanctions  of  rubber  goods  in  medicine  and 

surgery  are  vitally  important.  Infection  and  suf- 
fering would  increase  enormously  with  its  loss. 
Rubier  fire  hose  is  still  the  mainstay  of  the  fire 
department,  and  the  fire  department  is  one  of  our 
last  lines  of  defense.  Rubber  gaskets,  washers 
and  packings  in  pumps  aodvalves  play  an  essei^ 
tial  part  in  supplying  you  water  and  all  power 
which  turns  all  wlieels  which  produce  all  things. 
You  have  hardly  a  manufactured  article,  fliese 
days,  in  the  production  of  which  rubber  does  not 
take  a  hand.  Man-made  harbors  are  opened  and 
kept  open  by  the  grsoe  of  rubber  sleevas  oo 
dredging  pipes.  "Hie  world's  business  corre> 
spondence  is  conducted  on  typewriters  with  rub> 
ber  platens.  The  world's  news  is  proclaimed  fa 
newspapers,  in  the  printing  of  which  a  rubber 
blanket  could  not  be  replaced.  Air  and  steam 
drills  eat  into  the  earth  that  greal  toan^  md 
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buildingfoundations  may  be  made; 
urand  steam  riveters  clinch  the 
rivets  that  hold  together  the  vast 
■iBeletons  on  whidi  skyscn4)erfl 
are  built— and  to  all  of  these  air 
and  steam  is  conducted  tbrougb 
nbber  hose.  Etoetrldty  cm  be 
conducted  in  many  places  only 
because  wire  can  be  insulated 
ulth  rubber.  An  immense  pro- 
portion of  the  belts  that  carry 
power  from  source  to  point  of  use 
arainade of  rubber  over  canTii. 

The  Ust  grows  long,  yet  it  is  but 
partly  representative  of  the  de- 
pendence our  modern  civilization 
iMi  learned  to  plaoe  on  rubber. 

To  meet  all  these  demands  there 
has  grown  up  a  tremendous  indus- 
trft  dedieated  to  tiie  purpose  of 
supplying  every  need  for  rubber. 
Into  the  tuning  and  training  of 
Caoutcboae,  the  universal  servant, 
have  gone  millions  on  millions  of 
dollars  and  some  of  the  best  brains 
of  modern  times.  In  the  very  be- 
gimitaiCB  of  rubber  as  a  oonunodity,  a  little 
MT  eraser  cost  seventy-five  cents.  Today  you 
«an  buy  one  anywhere  for  a  nickel.  And  in  that 
comparison  you  have  the  measure  of  effidenqr 
which  the  importers  and  manufacturers  of  rubber 
have  applied. 

Even  beforo  Goodyear'a  discovery  of  mdeaal- 
"zation,  companies  had  been  organized  to  make 
Tubber  shoes,  carriage  cloth  and  other  products 
in  wtaidi  ratriber  occupied  a  eowqrfeaona  plaee. 
Following  straightway  on  the  heels  of  the  granting 
•of  patents  on  Goodyear's  process,  several  of  these 
and  otter  newly  organized  ffamsobtalnedUoenaei 
to  manufacture  under  that  prooeao. 

•     OLDIBT  HAKUPACTURERS  OF  RUBBER  OOODS 

Among  these  were,  in  1840,  the  National  India 
jRubber  Co.,  of  Providence,  a  firm  which  at  first 
•bought  molded  rubber  shoes  that  came  from  PSra 
stuffed  with  rice  hulls,  and  stretched  them  over 
lasts  to  cure;  in  1842,  L.  Candee  &  Co.;  in  1843, 
Qoodyear's  Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Co. ;  in  1844,  the 
MeyerRubberCo.  and  the  Goodyear's  India  Rubber 
Glove  Manufacturing  Co. ;  in  1^3,  the  Maiden  Mfg. 
Co.,  later  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.;  in  1874, The 
American  Rubber  Co.  These  firms  have  grown, 
added  to  their  lines,  perfected  their  methods  of 
'  manttfactnre,  and  have  joined  together  along  with 
the  Banigan  Rubber  Co.,  the  Lycoming  Rubber 
Co.,  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  the  Fabric  Fire 
Hose  Co.,  the  G  and  J  Tire  Co.,  the  Hartf(H>d 
Rubber  Works  Co.,  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co., 
Morgan  Se  Wright,  the  New  York  Belting  &  Pack- 
ing GOb,  Umiited,  Hbrn  Peerieaa  Rubber  Ifiymfao* 
tnring  Ca,  tlie  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  the  Sawyer 


Belting  Co.,  and  the  Stoudifnii  Rub- 
ber Co.— all,  with  some  others,  form- 
ing the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany, the  largest  manufactnron  of 

rubber  goods  in  the  world. 

Thus  the  United  Statea  Rubber 
Company,  now  operating  the  amas* 

ing  total  of  47  factories,  harks  back 
in  its  ancestry  to  the  oldest  rubber 
BBanufuturera  hi  adateaee— one  of 
them  having  been  founded  wsmnty* 

four  years  ago. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  some  one 
to  wonder  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  rubber.  There  have  been  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  crude 
rubber,  and  there  have  been  rumors 
of  rubber  shortages.  Will  such  things 
seriously  affect  the  public  in  the 
fttturo? 

That  question  finds  its  answer  in 
the  size,  scope,  activities  and  inte|^ 
rity  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany.  This  great  System  is  not  only 
to  be  known  as  a  manufacturer,  but 
as  an  organization  operating  in  every 
department  to  provide  the  best  rubber  products 
at  uniform  prices— a  large  contract  but  one  whieb 
is  already  being  fulfilled. 

1HB  QBlATESr  PLAMTATKm 

Fluctuations  in  rubber  supply  and  price  havi^ 
in  the  past,  been  due  fundamentally  to  the  source. 
As  long  as  rubber  is  procured  flmnqjh  native 

soiuxes  from  South  America,  such  fluctuations 
may  be  expected.  But  the  United  States  Rubber 
System  has  provided  for  a  future  secure  against 
these  conditions.  Six  years  ago  it  purchased  over 
90,000  acres  in  Sumatra,  and  has  devoted  this  ex- 
tensive plantation  to  the  cultivation  of  tfie  best 
quality  rubber.  Commensurate  with  the  size  of 
tile  Company  itself,  this  is  the  largest  plantation 
in  existence.  It  represents  an  investment  to  date 
of  approximately  nine  millions  of  dollars— invest- 
ed that  the  quality,  the  price  and  ttie  supply  of 
rubber  may  be  stabilized. 

Nearly  half  of  this  plantation,  43,500  aerea,  ia 
already  planted  to  5,600,000  rubber  trees.  Over 
a  million  of  these  trees  are  already  being  tapped. 
Hw  groat  enterprise  is  moving  forward  with  the 
utmost  precision — a  vast  project  in  which  14,000 
Coolies  are  employed,  and  in  which  the  rate  of 
planting  is  S,20O  trees  per  day. 

Such  a  plantation  is  a  work  of  time.  Trees  can- 
not produce  rubber  until  they  are  five  years  old, 
and  do  not  oome  into  fbU  bearing  until  still  later. 
The  United  States  Rubber  Qystem  ia  building  for 
future  generations. 

AN  IMMENSE.  WELL-BALANCED  INSTITUTION 

Ibe  prosperity  of  ttn  Vntted  Statea  RiAber 
Cooapany,  and  hence  its  ability  to  continue 
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iDg  the  public  well,  does  not  depend  on  the  con- 
tinued demand  for  automobile  tires  or  any  other 
one  product.  It  is  active  in  every  field  where 
rubber  is  a  factor.  And  to  each  it  carries  the 
same  measure  of  efficiency. 

The  products  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany are  divided  into  these  principal  classes — 
clothing  (raincoats  of  rubber,  rubberized  fabrics 
and  cravenette  goods),  footwear  (rubber  shoes 
and  boots,  overshoes,  tennis  and  outing  shoes), 
tires,  druggist  sundries,  and  mechanical  and 
molded  rubber  goods  (which  include  practically 
everything  not  included  in  the  other  classifi- 
cations). 

These  products  are  sold  by  the  Company  in 
practically  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  To 
make  them  and  sell  them,  more  than  35,000 
people  are  given  employment,  exclusive  of  the 
labor  on  the  Sumatra  plantation.  Forty-seven 
factories  in  all  make  U.  S.  Rubber  goods  —  a 
floor  space  of  over  8,300,000  square  feet,  equiva- 
lent to  191  acres. 

It  requires  more  than  58,000  horse  power,  ex- 
clusive of  water  power,  to  produce  the  U.  S. 
Rubber  goods  to  supply  the  earth's  demands;  and 
to  transport  a  year's  production  of  these  goods 
needs  more  than  15,000  freight  cars,  or  a  train 
over  112  miles  long.  The  members  of  the  selling 
organization  of  the  United  States  Rubber  System 
travel  15,000,000  miles  in  a  single  year.  And  the 
result  of  their  traveling  is  this:  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  U.  S.  Rubber  branches  (a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  of  them  in  this  country)  and 


thousands  upon  thousands  of  stores  have  U.  S. 
Rubber  goods  to  supply  a  waiting  world. 

The  Company  deals  in  more  than  rubber.  In 
many  of  its  products  are  cotton  ducks,  drills, 
sheetings,  etc.,  and  of  these  it  consumes  over 
55,000,000  yards  a  year— a  yardage  that  would 

cover  31,250  miles. 

AN  IMMENSE  OUTFLOW 

A  single  figure  will  visualize  for  you  the  volume 
of  the  torrent  of  finished  goods  that  pour  con- 
stantly out  of  the  United  States  rubber  factories. 
In  one  year,  recently,  these  factories  made  over 
50,000,000  pairs  of  shoes — a  pair  for  every  other 
person  in  the  United  States. 

From  time  to  time  you  will  see  new  nsei  made 
of  rubber.  The  Development  Department  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Com  pany  is  constantly  work- 
ing toward  that  end.  And  there  are  chemists  and 
other  technical  men  in  each  factory,  safeguarding 
the  buyers  of  U.  S.  Rubber  goods  by  the  most 
critical  chemical  and  physical  tests  of  materials. 

Throughout,  from  the  operating  and  executive 
heads  in  New  York  to  the  men  in  the  various 
plants  and  branches,  is  a  spirit  of  sincere  resolve. 
They  have  grown  up  in  the  rubber  industry 
Their  world  is  rubber.  Their  problem  is  rubber. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company  has  grown 
to  be  great  because  the  people  have  willed  that 
it  be  great,  and  this  they  have  willed  because  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
shines  out  through  the  services  of  Caoutchouc 
the  servant. 
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Why  Business  Men  WiD  Vote 

for  Wilson 

The  Constructive  DOMESTIC  Legislation  which 
has  Created  Prosperity  and  Made  for  its  Permanence 


THE  outstanding  feature  of  the  iqiG  Pres- 
idential campaign  is  that  many  thousands 
of  Progressives  and  Republicans  are 
openly  supporting  President  Wilson  and  advocat- 
ing a  continuance  of  his  policies. 

An  astonishingly  large  proportion  of  these  are 
the  heads  of  our  most  important  industries  which 
do  an  intcr-state  business.  They  are  your  kind 
of  business  men.  They  believe  that  the  marvel- 
ous business  development  of  this  nation  during 
the  last  two  years  is  due  to  the  policies  of  Mr. 
Wilson  and  not  to  the  war  in  Europe.  You  will 
doubtless  challenge  this,  but  read  a  little  further 
and  you  will  see  the  proof.  These  business  men 
feel  that  he  has  caused  to  be  enacted  legislation 
which  the  country  needed  desperately  and  which, 
in  spite  of  promises,  it  failed  to  get  under  other 
administrations.  They  feel  that  he  has  far 
exceeded  his  campaign  pledges — that  unlike 
predecessors  he  has  created  helpful  laws  as  he 


found  the  need  to  arise  from  conditions  which 
made  themselves  evident  after  his  adjustment  to 
his  office.  They  feel  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  have  so  many  vitally  neces- 
sary* and  so  completely  sound  economic  reforms 
been  enacted  into  laws  in  so  short  a  time. 

These  views  and  the  reasons  for  them  can  not 
fail  to  merit  your  earnest  consideration,  since 
they  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Wilson's  former  political 
opponents,  important  men  who  do  not  change 
their  minds  easily,  but  who,  in  this  instance, 
have  had  overwhelming  cause  to  do  so.  They 
hate  changed  their  minds — they  will  vote  for  Mr, 
Wilson,  and  here  are  the  reasons  why. 

In  two  years  our  national  wealth  has  increased 
541,000,000,000.  This  is  approximately  $410 
per  capita,  an  increase  beyond  parallel  in  any 
other  period  of  the  nation's  history.  Bank  de- 
posits have  increased  24%  over  1912.  The  trade 
balance  in  favor  of  the  nation  has  increased 


Our  national  wealth  has  increased  $41,000,000,000  in 
two  years.    This  is  NOT  due  to  the  war.    What  DID  it? 
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227^(  over  1912.  Our  agricultural  exports  have 
increased  44.1%.  Our  manufactured  exports 
have  increased  155%.  Fann  lands  have  in- 
creased in  valuation  \2.~^[  o\er  191 2.  Em- 
p!o\ees  of  manufacturing  industries  have  in- 
creased by  23.2%  over  191 2.  The  value  of 
our  manufactured  products  has  increased 
S9,400,ooo,(XK)  or  41.2%  (ncr  M)\2.  The  verv 
magnitude  of  these  figures  makes  it  dilTicult  to 
comprehend  their  true  significance.  Labor 
leaders  have  made  the  statement  that  never 
before  in  the  historv  of  the  world  have  so  many 
people  been  given  steady  employment,  at  such 
high  wages,  under  conditions  so  satisfactory,  as 
in  this  country  to-day. 

In  New  York  State  the  number  of  factory 
employees  was  2 1  %  greater  in  April,  1916,  than  in 
April,  191$.  This  condition  is  typical  of  that  in 
industrial  centres  throughout  the  nation. 

This  is  not  a  sectional  prospcritx.  It  is  na- 
tional. Neither  is  it  a  class  prosperity  benefiting 
some  at  the  expense  of  others.  Farmers,  working 
men — skilled  and  unskilled,  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants,  transportation  lines,  public  ser\  ice  cor- 
porations, all  have  had  their  proportion — the 
makers  and  the  distributors,  all  have  shared  in  the 
unprecedented  trade  volume. 

PACTS  ABOUT  WAR  PROFTTS 

The  war  has  helped  the  country — in  spots. 
There  is  no  argument  about  that.    But  few 

realize  how  very  small  are  our  benefits  from  the 
war  compared  with  the  mighty  volume  of  trade 
increase. 

Here  are  tRe  figures.   Our  munitions  exports 

are  $480,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year,  or  only 
one  per  cent,  of  our  manufactured  products. 
The  manufactured  products  have  increased 
$9^00,000,000  for  1916  over  1912.  Deduct  the 
munitions  business  from  this  totnl.  and  there  is 
still  an  increase  of  ^,920,000,000  in  manufac- 
tured products  over  1913. 

It  is  trire  that  our  exports  of  other  commodi- 
ties, foodstuffs,  agricultural  machinery  and  the 
like  have  been  increased  both  to  countries  at 
peace  and  at  war  by  the  paralyzing  of  European 
industries  during  war  time.  But  here  again  our 
benefit  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  trade 
increase.  Our  foreign  trade  balance,  the  excess 
of  our  exports  over  our  imports,  has  increased 
$2,130,000,000  during  the  two  years  of  war. 
For  the  sake  of  conservatism,  let  us  assume 
that  this  entire  foreign  trade  balance  is  due 
to  war  conditions.  Still,  our  national  wealth 
h.is  increased  ?.}  i  ,roo,(;(H),oo()  during  the  same 
period,  or  nearly  iweniy  hmes  our  foreign  trade 


balance.   Giving  the  war  credit  for  all  our  in- 
crease of  exports,  it  is  still  evident  that  the  stag- 
gering amount  of  over  $)S.o(x>,(kx),ooo  increase 
in  national  wealth  in  two  years  is  due  to  interior  I 
conditions — domestic  prosperity.  ! 

And  domestic  prosperity  can  be  due  only  to 
domestic  causes  and  powierful  indeed  must  be 
the  c;uises  to  produce  so  unprecedented  an  in- 
crease in  prosperity  in  the  unprecedentedly  short 
space  of  two  years. 

Here  are  the  causes:  Mr.  Wilson  has  from  hii 
first  da\  s  of  office  shown  the  keenest  solicitude  for 
the  business  of  the  nation. 

He  early  formulated  the  poiic>  of  compelling 
big  business  to  correct  its  own  abuses  where 
abuses  existed.    The   Department  of  Justice 
has  been  coldly  just  and  absolutely  relentless  in 
the  prosecution  of  criminal  interests  and  indivi- 
duals.  But  it  has  taken  firm  yet  friendly  counsel  | 
with  interests  whose  practices  were  legitimate.  ; 
Not  only  has  this  been  a  direct  benefit  to  the  1 
country  at  large,  which  has  been  protected  from  ] 
predatory  short  cuts  by  great  interests,  but  it  has  | 
placed  these  interests  themselves  on  the  sure, 
safe  foundation  of  justice,  right  and  fair  dealing; 
changed  many  a  short-sighted  gct-rich-quick 
policy  to  an  enduring  soundness  which  is  im- 
mune from  attack  through  its  ver\-  qualities  of 
fairness  and  clean  methods.    And  the  interests 
so  reconstructed  are  vastly  sounder  and  safer 
financially  from  this  enforoed  reoonstruction  of 
policy  from  within. 

RESTORING  CONFIDENCE 

Capital  has  been  encouraged  in  all  legitimate 

enterprises,  instead  of  being  discouraged  and 
intimidated.  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  business 
ethics,  business  decency,  business  morality  and 
business  humanitarianism  nationally  fashionable 
to  our  everlasting  credit.  The  figures  above 
prove  how  very  profitable  it  has  been. 

We  cried  for  years  about  a  nation-wide  lack  of 
confidence.  Mr.  Wilson  recognizedthe  need — Mr. 
Wilson  restored  confidence. 

.Mr.  Wilson  has  kept  us  out  of  war  and  with 
honor  and  difjnity.  He  gave  us  the  chance  to 
take  advantage  of  the  unparalleled  opportunities 
for  business  increase  within  our  own  borders. 
The  expansion  of  obr  trade  to  foreign  countries  is 
a  splendid  thing.  The  men  engaged  in  it  arc  doing 
a  work  for  which  the  natkm  will  be  deeply  in- 
debted to  them  in  \ears  to  come.  But  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  this  country  is  so  young,  its 
confines  so  wide,  its  natural  resources  so  beyond 
estimate,  its  opportunities  for  self  developinent 
so  vast,  its  powers  of  consumption  of  both  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured  products  so  astound- 
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ing.  that  wc  could  even  wipeoutourown  exports 
completely  and  still  have  prosperity  with  us 
t  hrough  the  encouragement  and  extension  oi  our 
home  industries  and  home  consumption.  The 
inenau  t4  manufactured  products  alone  was 
more  during  a  single  year  by  the  volume  of 
$3,886,000,000  than  our  combined  agricultural 
and  manufactured  exports  during  twenty  months 
— a  period  neariy  twice  as  long.  And  this  tn- 
crease  was  consumed  within  the  confini'S  of  our 
own  nation,  an  easy  and  natural  market. 

This  IS  an  indication  of  how  we  can  prosper  at 
home  if  he'ped  by  constructive  legislation,  how 
Mr.  Wilson's  sound  administrative  policy  has 
helped  us  when  we  were  sadly  in  need  of  help. 
It  must  not  be  taken  to  decry  the  value  of  build- 
ing up  our  export  trade  on  which  the  ultimate 
proq)eri^  of  the  nation  will  unquestionaUy 
depend.^ 

WHAT  MADE  EXPANSION  POSSIBLE 

That  expansion  of  home  business,  which  far 
exceeds  the  prophecy  of  any  optimist,  is  what  Mr. 
Wilson  made  possible  for  us  by  keeping  us  out  of 
war.  Taking  the  cddly  material  side  of  it  alone, 
leaving  out  the  horrors  of  death  and  mutilation, 
the  nation-wide  sadness  of  devastated  homes,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  brought  us  Prosperity  by  assuring 
Peace.  And  this  he  has  done  throu^  the 
most  trying  peruxl  the  world  has  ever  known, 
though  he  was  perplexed  and  brsrt  with  compli- 
cations from  every  side.  And  we  must  be  forever 
indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  saving  the  lives  of 
countless  thousands  of  our  sons. 

Now  sec  the  enduring  foundation  of  desperately 
needed,  sound  economic  reforms  which  have  been 
enacted  into  laws  during  Mr.  Wilson's  adminis- 
tration and  which  are  the  most  vital  insurance  of 
our  prosperity,  while  increasing  our  national 
self  respect: 

No.  I.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act,  which  has 
cured  us  of  fits— cured  our  national  disease  of 
panics.  Economists  unite  in  saying  th;it  we 
would  have  had  the  worst  panic  of  the  nation's 
history  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.were 
it  not  for  the  elastic  currency  system,  the  fluid 
mobilization  of  banking  resources  at  needed 
points,  which  this  law  made  possible.  By  its 
provisions  not  one  bank  was  obliged  to  call  the 
loans  of  one  merchant,  at  a  time  when  the  money 
centres  of  the  world  were  shut  up  almost  over 
night.  This  one  piece  of  legislation,  which  has 
made  panics  almost  impossible,  stands  out  in 
value  far  beyond  any  constructive  legislation 
which  any  other  administration  has  ever  given  us. 


No.  2.  The  Rural  Credit  Bill  which  for  the 

first  time  puts  the  farmer  on  a  plane  with  other 
business  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  credit  facilities 
adapted  to  his  needs — a  situation  provided  over 
a  generation  ago  for  every  other  business  of  the 
countr>'  by  the  National  Bank  Act. 

No.  3.  The  Income  Tax  Law.which  takes  from 
the  extraordinarily  rich  a  largely  increased 
amount  toward  the  expenses  of  a  Government 
that  operates  for  their  benefit  in  safeguarding 
the  investments  on  which  the  balance  of  their 
incomes  depend. 

No.  4.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  the  business 
man  as  well — which  is  framed  to  prevent  unfair- 
ness in  competition,  injustice  in  any  industrial 
Operation.  It  assures  a  constant  study  of  busi- 
ness conditions  that  they  may  be  improved  for 
vested  capital,  manufacturers,  distributors,  the 
wage  earners,  and  the  consumers. 

No.  5.  The  Gascon  Bill,  which  makes  dear, 
simple  rules  of  the  alarming  and  threatening 
vagueness  of  the  Sherman  Law — which  prevents 
monopoly  through  the  control  of  one  corporation 
by  another,  which  restricts  the  abuses  that  have 
in  the  past  arisen  from  interlocking  directorates, 
which  decrees  that  "The  labor  of  a  human 
being  is  not  a  commodity  nor  article  of  com- 
merce.** 

No.  6.  The  Good  Roads  Law,  which  gives  to 
the  states  Federal  aid  in  building  roads  and  which 
will  mevitably  make  more  accessible  the  farm 
lands  of  the  nation,  increase  their  value  and 
dccroasi  thr       rating  expenses  of  the  farmer. 

No.  7.  The  Smith-Lever  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion Act,  providing  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  co-operate  with  the  states  in  educating 
the  farmer  in  ways  of  securing  greater  productiv- 
ity of  the  soil — in  replacing  rule  of  thumb  meth- 
ods with  scientific  and  intensive  effort,  which  will 
add  vastly  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  by  increas* 
ing  the  productivity  of  each  acre  and  by  increas- 
ing acreage  under  cultivation. 

No.  H.  The  Child  Labor  Act,  which  Mr.  Wilson 
has  successfully  advocated  against  strenuous 
opposition,  and  which  with  his  typical  foresight 
will  safeguard  our  children's  children  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  nation. 

These  are  a  partial  record  of  achievements 

which  have  revitalized  the  nation. 

But  prosperity  isn't  ever\thing.  Decency, 
self-respect,  right  thinking,  protecting  the  home 
and  the  lives  in  the  home;  aiding  through  the 
power  of  the  nation  the  conditions  that  will 
enable  these  lives  to  be  useful  lives,  happy  lives 
— ^these  transcend  prosperity— this  Mr.  Wilson 
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has  done.  He  has  given  US  piosperity,  too.  and 
he  has  assured  to  us  its  permanence. 

The  list  of  his  achievements  is  long — the  time 
in  whkh  he  wrought  them  was  short.  But  there 
is  still  work  to  be  done.  After  man\  distressing 
years,  after  years  of  tmsting  and  being  disap- 
pointed, we  have  found  a  man  who  will  do  it — 
who  has  done  it-^and  who  is  doing  more— who 
is  still  laboring  at  the  work  yet  to  be  done. 

We  need  to  keep  that  man.  We  must  keep 
prosperity  and  we  must  carry  the  work  forward. 

We  want  to  keep  the  proven  man,  the  proven 
motives,  the  wisdom,  the  foresight,  the  unself- 
ishness, the  caution,  the  safety,  the  good  times, 
the  contented,  happy  workers  with  useful  work 
to  do  and  lots  of  it. 

Under  President  Wilson  business  has  been 
emancipated  from  panics;  the  farmer  fnmi 

chaotic  credit  conditions;  the  workers  of  the 
Nation  from  adverse  conditions  which  persisted 
for  generations;  the  children  by  an  enlightened 
economic  principle  which  no  Presktent  ever  before 
advocated. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  the  voters 
of  the  Natk>n  were  emancipated  from  the  neces- 
sity of  dependmg  on  a  few  rich  men  with  far- 


reaching  vested  interests  to  finance  a  presidential 
campaign  and  it  is  impirative  that  this  emanci* 
pation  be  made  permanent. 

It  takes  money  so  to  conduct  a  campaign  for 
the  Presidency  that  all  the  issues  may  be  properly 
presented  to  all  the  people  for  their  intelligent 
consideration — it  always  has  and  always  will. 
We  propose  to  see  that  the  people  tbonadvcs 
provide  the  necessary  funds.  This  is  their  n^t 
and  their  privilege. 

We  earnestly  request  you  to  join  the  "Hundred 
Thousand  Qub/'  the  members  of  which  wiH  con- 
tribute  the  funds  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
the  work  which  was  begun  under  Mr.  Wilson.  We 
urge  you  to  contribute  what  you  can. — Send  us 
f  100. — send  us  more  tf  you  can.  Send  us  dl 
you  can — if  it  is  only  |io.  Send  that  and  it 
will  be  just  as  gratefully  received. 

This  is  a  test.  It  b  a  test  of  you  and  your 
convictions,  and  your  willingness  to  strive  for 
these  convictions.  We  want  a  contributkn  j 
from  you  that  will  mean  a  real  sacrifice.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  fought  the  people's  fight.  He  has 
treated  all  citizens  as  Americans  and  sought  to  ' 
serve  them  all.  We,  therefore,  have  no  hesitancy 
in  accepting  from  you  a  contribution  which  will 
be  a  real  sacrifice,  a  real  strain  on  your  resources, 
to  do  your  part  in  carrying  a  great  work  forward. 
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Once  Too  Often 

Two  pairs  of  Tire  Chains  were  in  the  tool  box, 
out  he  did  not  stop  to  put  them  on. 

An  evil  impulse  tempted  him  to  continue  over  the  wet  pave- 
ments with  bare  tires.  He  ventured  on  for  a  few  blocks,  and 
then,  in  a  flash,  came  the  frightful  skid  leaving  death  in  its  wake. 

How  strange  it  is  that  some  motorists  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
lake  a  chance.    They  carry  Tire  Chains  in  their  tool  boxes,  but  • 
they  do  not  put  them  on  at  the  first  indication  of  slippery  going.  They 
wait  too  long  once  too  often  and  disastrous  skidding  accidents  result. 

''Paf  on  Tire  Chains  at  the  First  Indication  of 

Wet  and  Slippery  Streets'' 

is  a  Safety  First  Commandment  of  vital  importance.  It  should  always 
be  obeyed  by  all  motorists  for  the  protection  of  all  road  users. 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY  Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT 

In  Canada -DOMINION  CHAIN 


CONN 
CO..  Ltd.. 


u 

Niagara 


S.  A. 

Falls.  Ontario. 


Are  you  thinking  of  building?   The  Readers'  Service  can  give  you  helpful  suggestions  i 
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Concrete  for  Rapid  Construction 

Gray  &  Davis  wanted  another  building — quickly. 

5)^  months  alter  si.irninfj  the  contract,  they  occupied 
this  fivc-siory  reinforced  concrete  building,  with  120,000 
square  feet  of  floor-sj>ace.  This,  in  spite  of  winter  weather 
and  difTieiilt  foundation  work.  And  they  got  the  building  they 
wanted:  It  is  permanent  —  no  depreciation.  It  is  fireproof. 
1' irst  C' »^t  was  low ;  maintenance  almost  nothing.  It  affords 
llic  niaxinniin  of  li;L;Iit  and  ventilation.  It  carries  hca\y  loads 
and  vibrates  least  of  all  constructions  under  heavy  machiner)'. 

Information  for  business  men 

AnU  your  uri  liitcct  about  rcinfort  id  concrete.  Send  for  our  book, 
"  Rciiiiorcul  Concrete  for  Factory  Ct>nstruction",  which  shows  numerous 
reinforced  concrele  buildings,  costs,  how  long  to  complete,  etc.  Free  to 
c.vecutives  upon  request.    Use  the  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Memhftt  0/  the  i'ortUtnd  Cttnent  Asxociatitm 
New  \'. irk     Ctiic.iRo    l'Uu.idcl])liu    IJoatim    bl.  Luuis    .MinneapolU    Dea  Moine*  Dayton 


1 


PORTtAND 


CEMEN'i 

olhpr  mako^  are  measurt^d 


Tub  Ati      Pokti  anh  Cfmi  ■  i      ■  .  i->  iii'.ad  St  ,  N.  V.,  or  Com  Exchange  Eank  Bldg.,  Chicafo:  Send  book  on  Coocnie 
lor  lofts,  warehouses,  factories,  Uablcs,  garages,  cold  storage,  etc.  /  **P€<t  $a  tniU  a,  

Name  and  address   —   —   . 

Nature  of  business    Jl'b^*  Name  of  Architect   .        .      .  . 


The  Readers'  .Scrviie  will  ^ive  information  about  the  latest  automobile  accessories 
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STROPPING 


PROBABLY  no  one  ever  knew  the 
value  of  time  better  than  the  Amer- 
ican millionaire,  mariner  and  merch- 
ant, Stephen  Girard. 

To  facilitate  shaving  he  alternated  six 
razors,  all  from  a  then  famous  Sheffield 


maker,  and  an  old  Philadelphia  cutler 
kept  the  blades  carefully  honed,  ready 
for  use. 

Stephen  Girard  had  no  time  for  strop- 
ping. Had  he  lived  in  this  day.  he  would 
doubtless  have  headed  the  impressive 
list  of  great  merchants,  bankers,  manufac- 
turers and  men  of  large  affairs  who  are 
known  to  shave  every  morning  with  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor. 

The  saving  of  time  made  possible  by 
the  Gillette  is  a  big  factor  with  busy 
men. 

Then.  too.  the  element  of  economy  is 
not  despised  by  even  our  wealthiest 
citizens.  As  some  one  has  remarked — 
the  class  of  men  that  pays  out  money 
for  being  shaved  is  the  class  that  can 

least  afford  it 

The  Gillette  nhave  i«  velvet-smooth,  no  matter 
how  wiry  the  beard  or  tender  the  skin.  A  keen, 
fresh  blade  is  always  ready.  Prices  %S  to  $50. 
Blades  SOc  and  %\  the  packet.  Dealer*  every- 
where. 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 
BOSTON 


It  was  the  athlete  who  started  the  custom  of  thaving  under  the  arm — a  measure 
of  cleanliness  and  comfort  that  is  becoming  as  general  as  the  shower  among  men 
everywhere  who  follow  the  outdoor  sports  or  any  form  of  vigorous  exercise 
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Each  month  we  publish  on  ihLs  |>age  timely  automobile  infurmntion.  .-Xa  a  reader  uf  the  Woklo's  Wohk  yuu  are  cnniiijly 
invited  to  consult  our  Reader^'  Service  on  matters  relative  to  :>ut<imol>ile*  and  accevsorie*.  An  expert  will  answer  >-our  inqtti- 
rics  promptly.    Tlus  >er\ice  is  free.    Address  READERS'  SERVICK  BUREAU,  Doi;bu:day.  Paoe  &  Co..  Garden  City.  X.  Y. 


DO  NOT  OVERLOAD  THE  TRUCK 


THE  wise  owner  of  motor  trucks  will  guard 
rigidly   against  overloading  for  reasons 
which  The  Sunday  Call  (Newark,  N.  J.) 
points  out  very  comprehensively  as  follows: 

The  evil  of  overloading  the  automobile  trucks 
is  frequently  commented  upon  by  manufacturers 
of  commercial  cars.  Allowance  in  building  is 
usually  made  for  a  slight  added  weight  above 
that  for  which  the  car  is  listed,  but  this  is  more 
or  less  of  a  precaution  of  the  makers,  most  of 
whom  construct  the  vehicles  with  from  2  to  40 
per  cent,  reserve  strength. 

Nevertheless  manufacturers  place  a  metal 
plate  on  the  chassis  frame  or  in  a  conspicuous 
place  near  the  driver's  seat  with  the  warning 
that  overloading  is  detrimental  to  the  truck  and 
loading  beyond  the  rated  capacity  will  void  the 
guarantee.  Demonstrations  and  extravagant 
claims  of  some  truck  salesmen  may  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  overloading  abuse. 

Overloading  affects  truck  frame,  springs,  axles, 
axle  bearings,  wheels,  power  plant,  clutch,  driv- 
ingmechanism  and  tires,  explains  an  authority. 

The  frame  of  a  truck  is  intended  to  carry  a 
specific  load  and  when  subjected  to  excessive 
weight,  the  steel  will  take  a  permanent  set  after 
havmg  reached  its  clastic  limit  and  will  not  then 
recover  to  its  original  structure;  it  will  be  more 
susceptible  to  fracture. 

If  springs  are  heavy  enough  to  care  for  con- 
siderable overload,  they  will  be  too  stiff  when  the 
truck  carries  normal  load.  It,  therefore,  follows 
that  springs  designed  for  a  specific  lead  will, 
when  overloaded,  be  subjected  to  more  shocks 
and  vibration  and  molecules  of  the  steel  will 
be  effected  so  as  to  take  a  set  and  not  return 
to  their  original  position. 

After  bemg  overstrained  in  this  manner  the 
springs  will  not  absorb  road  shocks  or  cushion 
the  truck  with  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  as 
intended  by  the  manufacturer. 

Road  bumps  which  are  not  absorbed  by 
over-strained  springs  will  affect  front  and  rear 
axles  and  other  members  of  the  truck,  eventually 
resulting  in  crystallization  and  breakage. 

txcessive  loads  on  frame  and  springs  will 
injure  the  wheels;  they  arc  liable  to  get  out  of 
round,  i.  e.,  become  elliptical  or  egg-shaped. 
Wheels  "out  of  round"  result  in  a  thumping, 
pounding  effect  to  other  parts  of  the  truck  as  well 
as  premature  wearing  out  of  the  tires. 

The  motor  and  other  parts  of  the  power  plant 


receive  greater  strain  when  the  truck  is  over- 
loaded and  there  will  be  more  heating  and  exces- 
sive wear  to  the  pistons  and  bearings.  When 
the  truck  is  overloaded  the  clutch  is  likely  to  slip, 
heat  and  burn. 

Drivers  should  be  careful  to  turn  sharp  cor- 
ners slowly — otherwise  the  shifting  of  body  weight 
and  its  contents  will  cause  more  strain  to  the 
inside  tires  and  divert  an  extra  load  on  them. 

Overload  causes  abnormal  flattening  of  the 
tires  and  stretching  of  the  rubber;  the  attending 
heat  destroys  the  life  of  it.  Early  breakdown 
and  failure  of  the  tires  may  be  expected  when 
the  rubber  loses  its  "snap"  and  "come  back." 

A  simple  means  of  accurately  determining 
the  weight  of  load  at  a  glance^ can  be  obtained 
by  fastening  two  metal  rulers  to  side  members 
of  frame  just  above  centre  of  each  rear  spring. 
The  rulers  should  be  attached  so  that  they  will  be 
free  and  not  bump  against  axle,  springs  or  other 
parts. 

Properly  distribute  normal  load  in  body  and 
note  the  amount  of  flexing  or  flattening  of  the 
springs,  for  example,  if  a  load  of  three  tons  causes 
springs  to  flatten  so  as  to  register  a  certain 
measurement  on  ruler,  then  mark  ruler  at  this 
point. 

It  will  always  be  possible  afterward  to  know 
whether  the  rear  tires  are  overloaded,  either 
from  excessive  weight  of  load  or  from  careless 
or  improper  arrangement  of  the  load  in  the  body 
of  the  truck. 

MORE  FAVORABLE  GASOLENE  OUTLOOK 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  just 
published  some  extremely  interesting  figures  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  crude  oil  marketed  in 
the  United  States  during  the  first  half  of  191(1 
These  official  estimates  place  the  oil  marketed 
during  these  six  months  at  i40.opo,ooo  barrels. 

The  output  of  the  different  prominent  oil  fields 
is  given  as  folkms:  Appalachian,  1  i.4oo.O(X>  bar- 
rels; Indiana,  1,800,000;  Illinois,  7,900,000;  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma,  50,500,000;  Northern  and 
Central  Texas,  4.200,000;  Northwestern  Louisi- 
ana. 6,8oo,o(x>;  Gulf  Coast,  1 1.400,000;  Wyoming 
and  Montana.  3,400,000;  California,  43,500.000, 
and  miscellaneous,  100,000. 

In  this  total  there  is  a  certain  small  quantitv 
of  oil  produced  in  1915,  but  not  actually  mar- 
keted until  this  year,  but  even  with  that  the  out- 
put is  noticeably  less  than  the  production  during 
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National  Responsibility 

The  service  principles  which  underlie  LEE  Tires  arc  as  clear 
and  as  practical  as  those  that  give  base  to  this  government 
itself.  Both  arc  built  to  render  enduring  service  to  the  people. 


nmiMATic  wow -WD  FUMcnm-wtoof 

LEE  Puncture- Proof  Pneumatic  Tires  are  Guaranteed  Punrturi-- Proof  under  a  cash  refund. 
The  MILEAGE  is  also  GUARANTEED— 5,000  MJes  «  ihc  basu  of  adjustment. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  "W" 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Conshohocken,  Penna. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  Since  1883 
Dealer*  in  att  Principal  Cities  Look  up  "Let  Tiret"  in  your  'Phone  Directory 
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University  Honors 
For  Havoline  Oil 

CAR  ownen  no  longer  need 
trust  to  unsupported  claims 
and  superficial  analysis  upon 
which  to  base  their  selection  of  the 
right  lubricant  for  their  cars. 

Havoline  Oil  went  to  Purdue  Uni« 
versity.  It  competed  with  the 
twelve  leading  brands  of  motor  oil. 
Havoline  was  accorded  the  premier 

place.  The  test  was  carried  on  pure- 
ly in  the  interests  of  science.  We 
neither  requested  nor  knew  of  it. 
The  result  is  now  history.  Havoline  Oil 
»  the  accepted  standard  of  quilhy. 

Purdue  Univeruty  reinforces  our  repeated 
claim  that  Havolme  it  the  loffical  lubricant 

for  every  make  of  car  and  every  car  owner 
who  wants  to  secure  constant  dividends  of 
satisfaction  from  his  investment 

WHEREVER  your  cm  will  carry  you, 
Havoline  Oil  is  obtainable.  And  the 
Havoline  Oil  you  obtain  at  the  mountain 
gan^e,  at  the  village  {grocery  ctore  or  eity 
supply  station,  exrmplifirs  the  same  quali- 
ties which  have  made  Havoline  Oil,  the 
World**  itnHfard  of  qtnlity. 

INDIAN  REFINING  COMPANY 

Dttpt  Q  NBW  YORK 
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the  first  six  months  of  tgi  $.  On  the  other  hand, 

it  is  greater  by  5,000,000  barrels  than  half  of  the 
total  production  in  191$,  as  there  was  a  heavy 
decrease  in  the  last  haft  year. 

The  first  six  months  of  iqis  include  the  period 
when  the  Cushine  pool  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
Crichton  pool  in  Louisiana  were  at  their  maxi- 
mum of  product ivit>',  so  that  the  fact  that  this 
year's  fibres  fall  below  those  of  last  is  not  as 
significant  as  might  at  first  sight  be  thought. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  analysis  of  the  oil  pro- 
duction figures  quoted  above  (juite  relieves  any 
feeling  of  pessimism.  To  begin  with,  the  pro- 
duction is  above  what  may  be  called  a  norma] 
year,  for  certainly  the  temporary  activity  of  the 
Gushing  gusher  pool  made  the  first  half  of  1^16 
an  abnormal  period.  The  generous  production 
during  these  first  six  months  of  1916  was  the 
result  of  general  activity  throughout  all  the  oil 
producing  areas  rather  than  bein|^  caused  by 
intensive  and  temporary  plunging  m  restricted 
l(Kalities.  If  the  last  half  of  this  year  maintains 
the  pace  of  the  first  half  we  shall  break  all  rec- 
ords for  crude  oil  production. 

A  FLOOR  MAT  SUGGESTION 

In  many  cars  the  front  floor  mat  is  allowed 
to  remain  loose  and  must  be  removed  when  it  is 
desired  for  any  reason  to  remove  the  floor  boards^ 
In  other  cars  the  mat  is  cut  in  sections  so  that 
each  piece  tits  exactly  one  of  the  boards,  being 
fastened  thereto  by  tacks  or  some  kind  of  metal 
binding.  In  this  latter  case  it  often  happens 
that  the  mat  expands' and  bulges  up  in  the  nniddle 
of  each  section.  This  may  be  remedied  by  re- 
moving the  mat  and  thoroughly  coating  the 
board  and  the  under  surface  of  the  mat  with 
thick  shellac.  This  will  harden  at  once,  and  a 
second  thick  coat  should  be  applied  and  the 
matting  should  then  be  quickly  pressed  into 
contact  with  the  board  throughout  its  surface 
and  weighted  down  and  left  to  dr\ .  After  the 
shellac  is  thorouf^hh  sot  it  will  be  found  almost 
impossible  to  separate  the  mat  from  its  board. 

A   USE   FOR  OLD  CASINOS 

The  average  motorist  considers  a  shoe  which 
has  worn  down  so  that  the  fabric  shows  as  past 

its  work  and  simply  hands  it  over  to  the  junk 
man.  Do  not  do  so.  Instead  of  throwing  such 
casings  away,  cut  off  the  bead  and  what  remains 
of  the  tread  with  a  sharp  knife.  After  the  tread 
is  removed  the  first  or  the  first  and  second  layers 
of  the  fabric  should  also  be  torn  off  and  the  edges 
of  the  liner  thus  formed  be  trimmed  down  to 
not  more  than  1-16  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Now  when  a  shoe  shows  si^ns  of  wear  simply 
secure  one  of  these  liners  inside  the  worn  casmg 
with  rubber  cement.  Cases  are  on  record  where 
the  use  of  such  liners  has  increased  the  life  of  a 
worn  shoe  by  3,000  or  2,$oo  miles. 


Are  yuu  thinking  uf  building?    The  Readers'  Service  can  t;ive  you  helpful  suggestions 
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Why  Use 

A  Locomotive  For  City  Trsmsportation? 

ADAPTABILITY  is  the  most  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  the 
/%    selection  of  a  motor  truck.    It  would  be  just  as  foolish  to  assume  that 
i    ^  the  steam  locomotive  is  the  solution  of  all  transportation  problems  as 
to  fieiire  any  one  type  of  truck — pas  or  electric — as  the  solution  of  all  trucking; 
problems.    The  principle  is  the  same. 

The  electric  a.^d  gasoline  truck  each  has  a  separate  and  distinct  field.  To  sell 
a  gasoli".^  truck,  where  the  logical  buy"  should  be  an  electric,  involves  an 
imposition  on  the  buyer,  and  gives  a    black  eye"  to  the  motor  truck  industry. 

For  long  hauU  and  fmw  Btopm  the  goM  truck  U  bmtt,  hat  85%  of  all  city 
and  muburban  trucking — where  abort  haula  and  many  atop*  are  the 
rule — con  be  done  more  efficiently  and  more  economically  by  electrics^ 
Would yoa  use  a  locomotive  on  city  atreeta? 


In  New  York  City,  23*  of  all  real  motor  trucks 
«re  G.  V.  Electrics.  This  fact  speaks  volumrs  for 
the  efficiency,  economy  and  dependability  of  elec- 
trics for  city  hauling. 

Here  are  proved  facts.  G.  V.'s  are  much  more 
cheaply  maintained  than  Kas  trucks.  Tires  on 
G.  V.'s  generally  run  out  their  guarantees.  Elec- 
tricity is  KoiHR  down — gaaoline  is  RoinK  up.  The 
life  of  a  G.  v.— which  is  practically  a  trackless  trol- 
ley car — is  about  twice  that  of  a  Ras  truck  and  a 
C.  V.  is  out  of  commission  less  than  half  as  much. 

In  our  fifteen  years'  continuoua  expcncncc— the 


longest  in  our  business  —  probably  few  trucking 
problems  have  escaped  us.  And  the  performance 
records  in  more  than  100  different  kmda  of  busi> 
ness  are  all  in  our  possession. 

Let  us  give  you  the  facts  and  fisures  as  applied 
to  yottr  line  of  business — the  same  oroof  that  many 
G.  V.  ownersdemanded  and  got  before  thev  became 
our  customers— that  G.  V.'s  cut  costs  ana  add  effi- 
ciency, in  city  and  suburbs.  We  do  not  want  you 
to  equip  with  our  trucks  if  we  can't  save  you 
money.  Write  today.  Our  authoritative  informa- 
tion IS  yours — without  obliKation. 


Addreaa:   Tradea  Bureau  E 


GENERAL  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  iNC 

General  Office  and  Factory:  Long  Island  City,  New  York 
NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

Sit  Mo^di:  I.OMU  1I,M9  IW.  capadtr— D»Wi  In  BBeccapieJ  imrniurj  u*  iarilaJ  to  tamtpami 
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triK'k  scr\  ICC.  Thc^.'  tliivi 
qualities  are  combined  ii> 
the  extreme  det^rce  in 


Motors 

for 

Trucks 


Desiijiicd  .iriJ  huili  ih|'cci.ill\  fwr 
motor  truck  service  —  in»r  incrcly 
pleasure  cur  ni«>tt>rs  built  hc.n  icr  or 
Hcured  luwtT.  IVacticahle  dfsij;)! 
and  Miperior  constriK  tic;n  aflnrvl 
niaxinuini  strenKth  ami  pi>\vtTCoin- 
bincil  with  i'xct'prii>iial  li[iluncss. 


Truck  users— prwspoctivt; 
buyers— truck  ntaim(ac(ur- 
crs— write  (or  7/<t  FACIS 


Waukesha  Motor  Co. 

Waukesha,  Wis. 


Jfc 


The  Create*!  official  raileaie  ever  re- 
ceived with  a  Ford.  A  model  T  191S 
Ford,  crarryinj  three  paa»en(er«  and 
wei£!tiin£2170  lbs.,  made  aT-^/lO  miles  oo 
one  gallon  of  tfatoline  in  an  official  teat 
obBc-rved  by  ii  member  of  the  A.  A.  A.  at 
(>liicaCo.  Then  accelerated  to  43  milea 
an  hour  without  changing  the  adiiuiment. 

Sfroihbei^  Grtwefw 

forFORDS 

Every  Ford  ncedi  the  New  Stromberg 
for  economy,  ipeed.  power,  accclcraiion 
and  ea«y  ttartini  in  coldctt  weather. 
Only  $18  complete  with  all  ottachmenta. 

Mail  tlic  coupon. 


Carbureitor 

I     Strom  berg  Motor  Device*  Co.,  Dept.  E. 

D64  £.  2Slh  St.,  ChiMio 
I'le«»e  Mod  tree  Ulerature  uul  dctaUs  of  your  inoorr  Wk  ptu.  I 

DNwne  
St.  Add.  gr  R.  F.  U   | 

I    citr  stitc   I 

(II  yvn  wlih  lo  try  on«  on  our  monry  tiack  rnaninit* 


Ltii  rva  wtin  w  Irr  0 
enclose  tlS.) 
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HIGH^LASS  SALESMEN  WANTED 

The  largeat  real  ritite  concern  in  the  world  is  planniitK  a  natioa^ 
advcrtiiins  cam|>aiRn  to  advtriiie  their  New  York  real  rstaTC  aa  the 
best  invntmctit  oppurtunicy  in  the  country.  Wt  control  $\o.aoajca> 
of  property  on  lubwavt  pro|ectrd,  or  now  in  operation,  and  it 
planninc  to  take  on  a  lew  hich-claai  talennen.  Potitivelv  bo  appb- 
cationi  coniidrred  from  men  who  cannot  maintain  their  own  permil 
e»pen»e  while  drmonitraitnK  their  ability,  but  to  such  a«  are  able  lo 
fulfill  the  reouirements.  a  liberal  contract  will  be  made  similar  to  tW 
one  under  which  our  representative*  are  makinjt  as  hich  as  i2;.aoc 
*  <3.QOO.     Every  assistance  itivcn  to  iDca 

capable  of  makmc  (tood,  in  the  shape  of  a  liberal  individual  adrcrta- 
int  appropriation,  and  peraonal  help  in  (ettini  started. 

WOOD,  HARMON  &.  COMPANY 
D«Pt-  XI.  261  BroMiwar.  Now  Yof«i 


"Reading  Selma  Lagerlbf  is  like  sitiing  in 
the  dusk  of  A  Spanish  CAthedrjd — certM.irtiy 
ott<  has  been  on  holy)  ground." 

—Hugo  Alfven,  Ute  Stt?edlsh  composer 

Hav*  you  r*ad  "Jmraaalmm,  "  hmr  tatmmt  nooml? 
Now  in  ita  Eighth  EditiiHt.    Nmt.  ^1.3S 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  A.  COMPANY 


The  Readers'  Service  will  give  infortnation  about  the  latest  automobile  accessor-e; 
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STYLE 


The  Pierce- Arrow  body  surrounds  and  conceals  the 
vitals  of  the  Pierce- Arrow  Car — the  engine,  trans' 
mission,  clutch  and  all  that  comparatively  ugly  but 
necessary  machinery  that  makes  the  car  the  efficient 
medium  that  it  is. 

By  the  sound  progress  of  art  resting  securely  upon 
utility,  all  the  great  things  of  the  world  have  been 
produced.  In  this  spirit  the  creation  of  every  part — 
always  creation,  never  imitation — finding  the  car's  own 
reason  for  development  within  itself — has  produced 
the  Pierce- Arrow  Car — a  machine  of  such  great  utility 
to  its  owners,  and  of  such  assthetic  beauty  in  itself, 
that  it  is  the  leader  of  the  automonde,  the  creator  of 
motor  fashions,  the  ideal  and  the  model  for  the  visual 
expression  of  the  motor  car  of  today. 


THE  PIERCE' ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO '  BUFFALO  N  Y 


PIERCE' 
ARROW 
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DEITAL  PROFES] 

UNDER  AUTHOI 
BY 

FORHAN  CO., 

Nkw  York.  N. 
U.  S.  A. 


80%  have 

Inflamed 

GUMS 

after  40  years  of  age. 
Inflamed  or  receding 
gums  or  loose  teeth, 
are  symptoms  of 
Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease).  If  your 
gums  are  painful 
CONSULT  YOUR 
DENTIST  and  be 
guided  by  his  advice, 
because  his  treat- 
ment is  absolutely 
necessary.  Forhan's 
Pyorrhea  Prepara- 
tion is  used  and  pre- 
scribed by  many  of 
the  leading  dentists, 
as  a  part  of  their  own 
treatment.  It  brings 
prompt  relief  in  most 
cases.  Use  daily  as 
a  preventive  (in  the 
same  way  as  a  denti- 
frice is  used);  it  will 
positively  prevent 
Pyorrhea  and  keep 
gums  firm  and 
healthy.  Very 
agreeable  to  the  taste. 
Large  tube  (m  illuitratrd) 
50c.  H  your  druggut  has- 
n't it.  tend  ut  hii  name 
with  tOc.  in  ttatnp»  and 
we  will  send  3  trial  lubes 
(enough  for  your  family 
and  fiiends).  For  h  an 
Company,  29  Elm  St., 
New  York. 


PDMPEIAN 

□  LIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS  FPESH 

THE  STAHOARD  IMPORTED  OLIVE  OIL 


The  Storey  g/^ I 

f9  Ellen  Glasgow 

What  th«  N.  Y.  Evening  Sun  aaya: 

.  .  brave  in  its  message 
well  told,  full  of  rare  feeling,  it 
is  the  sort  of  book  which  makes 
character  and  cheers  and 
stn-ng^hens  it 

"Ellen  Cflas|;ow  has  made  a 
book  for  modorn  women :  she  has 
made  it  of  good  stuff,  so  that  it 
will  be  a  spur  towards  courage 
and  hope  to  those  who  need 
those  attributes."  NmtStJS 

At  alt  Bookitercs.    Poblitkcd  by  Donble^y,  Pa^e  &  C*. 


'"Do  not  miss  reading  Selma 
Lagerldfs  *  Jerusalem/  It  is, 
on  the  surface,  only  one  of  the 
simplest  stories  in  the  "world— 
the  story  of  some  Swedish 
farmer  folk;  yet  in  some  strange 
"way  it  is  the  story  of  us  all — 
of  our  finenesses  and  failings, 
our  faiths  and  fears  and  fool- 
ishness* A  child  may  read 
'Jerusalem'  or  a  sage,  and  be 
equally  enthralled**— J.  B.  Kerfooi 

Eighth  Printing.    Net,  $1.35 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
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VictroU  XVI.  $200 
VictroU  XVI.  etoclric.  $250  '■ 

Mahtigany  or  oak 


The  worlds  greatest  artists  true  to  life! 


Tlie  artists  you  want  to  hear  in  your  home  are  the  noted  sing^ers 
and  musicians  who  are  the  favorites  of  the  music-loving  pubUc;  who 
by  reason  of  their  exceptional  brilliance  are  universally  recognized  as 
the  world's  greatest  artists. 

Their  performances  in  your  home  are  all  due  to  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  one  instrument — the  V'ictrola.  The  artists  themselves 
have  chosen  tiie  Victrola  as  the  only  instrument  capable  of  bringing 
their  suiierb  art  into  the  home  in  all  its  natural  beauty.  That  is  why 
they  make  Victor  Records  exclusively. 

Any  Victor  dealer  witl  gladly  show  you  the  compJete  line  of  Victors  . 
and  Victrolas — $10  to  $400 — and  pUy  the  music  you  know  and  like  best./ 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  ^ 

Berliner  GfiAitiophuQF  Cu..  MoarrcAl,  Caiu'lUn  I  >i&iril^viti<r%  ^ 
Naw  Victor  Racofftla  dvnoaatratcd  at  mil  daalon  on  Um  2Btli  of  each  month 

Victrola 


Important  warning,  victor 
Records  can  be  safely  and  satis- 
factorily played  only  with  Vic/or 
Nmrndl^t  or  Tunga-tonm  Stylam 

on  Victors  or  Victrolas.  Victor 
KecordN  cannot  be  tiafely  played 
on   machines  with  jewflrd  or 
other  rcproducine  point». 


To  inmre  Victor  qtiaOty.  always 
look  for  the  famous  trademark, 
"His  Master's  Voice."  It  is  on 
every  Victiola  and  every  Victor 
Record.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
identify  £enuine  Victrolas  and 
Victor  Records. 


1 


GooqIc 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK  ADVERTISER 


SOME  BIG  FEATURES 

Coming  in  early  issues  of 

TfltVORLEfSVbRK 

The  Life  of  James  J.  Hill  S."™",.!™ 

papers,  diaries,  etc.,  by  his  friend,  Joseph  Gilpin  Pyle. 
A  remarkable  story  of  the  greatest  and  last  Empire 
builder. 

Gompers  and  Eliot  Sn^°E7ororHa^rv^: 

ard  discuss  the  question  of  "Universal  Service."  Get  their 
views  on  the  question  of  Compulsory  Service. 

Rear  Admiral  Fiske,  a  series  of  articles  under 

the  title  of  "The  War  on  the  Water/*  Admiral  Fiske 
will  disclose  many  facts  hitherto  hidden  by  the  censor. 
This  will  be  a  history-making  series. 

Burton  J.  Hendrick  TrofeLit'ir  .an- 

should  a  Doctor  give  sugar  pills — a  clergyman  sell  stock 
or  a  lawyer  defend  a  guilty  man — ? 

GEORGE  MARVIN  has  been  to  Mexico  and  all  along  the  border 
— he  is  giving  facts  on  the  Mexican  situation. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  list  the  many  editorial  plans,  but 
to  read  THE  WORLD'S  WORK  is  to  be  informed  on  all 
important  subjects.  THE  WORLD'S  WORK  is  always  desir- 
able and  almost  a  necessity  this  Presidential  year. 


TO  NEW  READERS 

Just  to  get  you  started,  we  will 
send  the  next  five  issues  of  THE 
WORLD'S  WORK  for  $\.oo.  The 
coupon  is  for  your  convenience.  If 
you  are  prompt  you  will  get  the 
current  issue. 


The  World 's  Work,  Garden  City,  N.  y! 

I  enclose  J^i.oo  for  The  World's  Work 
for  the  next  five  months. 


Nam*. 


Addrfss . 


Are  you  thinking  of  building?    The  Readers'  Service  can  give  you  helpful  suggestions 

Uigiiizea  by  Google 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


NEIV  YORK 


MoiintPleasantAcademy 

pOUNDED  ISU.  OtdMt  Military  School  in  the 
*  country  except  Weit  Point.  Scparitr  tchoot  for 
younR  boyi.  Summer  camp  in  the  Beikthire*  under  Mr. 
Biutie'*  perional  charce.  Mount  Pleasant  believes  io 
a  tchool  which  K>  trains  its  boys,  that,  whatever  daoKcr 
threatens,  they  will  be  able  and  eacer,  honestly,  and 
efficicntiv,  to  contribute  their  share  toward  the  protec- 
tion of  thrir  country,  their  families  and  their  property. 
To  thi*  end  there  i<  at  Mourit  Pleasant  hard  study,  but 
there  it  also  persistent  phvtical  training  and  much  life 
in  the  open.  There  are  all  sorts  of  athletic  sport;,  riBc 
practice,  shelter  tent  drills,  practice  marches,  with  all 
the  experiences  of  camp  life.  All  work  and  play  ar« 
thorouKh.  Our  certificate  admits  to  West  Point  witb- 
out  examination.  For  History  of  our  Centeonial  Cele- 
bration and  other  literature  addrea 


F.D 

c  c. 


ji  r  School  of  Business 

11/  .  For  ni'urly  sixty  ymni  the  U-nti- 
w  ^  er.  Tlioro  tnUuXliir  In  ovt>ry  bu<l- 
nraa  pursuit.    Actual  priu-(lc<- 
In  rf<iu»red  dutlcfi.  Accountiner, 
Ranklnir.  Civil  Srrvlce.  Kts-retarlal 
•.Tirl  Teachers'  courses.     Both  Hexes 
Rak  trained  more  than  flfty  thousi^nii  of 
Aroerle«'(Hinc<>e««ful  men.  0|>en  al  1  the  year, 
ter  any  week-day.   Catalog  on  rei|Ur'"t. 
GAINES.  BoxCOl.PoBfhkMpsie.  N.  T. 


NEW  JERSEY 


New  Jersey,  Euex  Fells. 

Kingsley 

77  Hilled  (luni  New  York.  500  feet  elerstion.  Pr«i>are*  for  all  colleee*. 
|ii<livi-1ual  attcndon  Id  siiiill  clissrs.  Lu»er  house  fur  youn.;  boys.  Cym* 
oatiuiii  and  exleosive  Kruuuiit.   Supervised  atlilrti<  ^. 

t.  R.  L  AMrUKLl..  Headmaster. 


New  Jkksky,  Princeton. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School  ^.^^'t^,'^:':, 

Ibiirtren.  Rspiil  pmi're«  jxjiiible  ber»M«  of  llniiled  iuimt>et  of  (wii'iU  it>o) 
and  freedom  from  T\g\  \  di!.>  urt.'anir.iiion.  Mikellent  e-Tulpment  and  (scfll- 
tie«  in  the  way  of  building;  and  i^miinds.  SpecUt  atlrntlon  ^i\rn  to  AOilellcs 
and  moral  welfare.  4zDd  year,  f  ervinal  lD«[>«c1lnn  Int  ilrd  For  year  iHxik, 
address  J.  13.  HINK.  ileadmafter. 

New  Jeksey,  Hightstown,  Box  loD. 
Peddie  Institute  An  endowed  uhool  for  beys,  nfferln^  thocoueb 

prei^iaratiua  lor  all  colleges.  StTDiif^  fa<;u1t\.  t.*^'  1ki>«.  Ilu«lne\s.  Mu^lc. 
fr^acre  campus.  CyniDasiuin.swInimint;  puul  Athlelk  firld.  I.oHer  «chooi 
t  <t  tnys  II  X'>  14  year).  Moilerate  rates.  5111  year.  Calalo){ue  on  rc<|UCSt. 
Address  R.  W.  SwrtLAND,  A.  M. 

— BORDENTOWN- 

MILITARY  INSTITUTE 
Bordenlown,  N.  J. 

PurpoMt  The  individual  development  of  a  boy's 
chanicicr  and  scholHrshlp  for  the  work  of  the  world  in 
collcKc.  scientific  school  or  busitifss. 

Faculty:  A  large.  sym|>athetic.  and  efTicient  body  of 
insiriictors.    \\\  years' experience. 

Inatructioni  Small  clas-ses,  individual  attenlioiu 
Elach  Ixjy  is  tauKht  koic  to  study. 

Location:  Hc.ilthful  location  on  the  Delaware  River, 
sevrn  miles  from  Trenton,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

School  Life:  Hieh  Standard  of  social  and  moral  student 
life.  SupervisftI  ntnlclics.  wholesome  f<xKi,  carefully  reg- 
ulated daily  program  of  work  and  recreation  and  drill 
(iroduce  sound  bodies,  capable  minds  and  cheerful  dispo- 
siliona.    for  eatalofuf,  addms 


Rev.  T.  H.  Landott.  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Principal 
Col.  T.  D.  Landon,  Commandant 


OHIO 


Ohio.  ("oUepe  Hill  fnc-kr  Cincinnati),  Box  J9. 

Ohio  Military  Institute 

HiKh.  beautiful  location.  Miliiar>'  »lrill  sulnrdinate  to  academic 
work.  Lower  school  for  younger  boys.  Ccrlificiles  admit  to 
colleges.   Athletics.  A.  M.  Hensiiaw.  Superintendent. 


New  YoiK,  Comwall-on-Hudson 

The  Stone  School 

Healthful  anrl  invl|;oralinK  locatioa,  fit-e  miles  from  West  Point.  Bor>  ^ 
to  It.  Pre|>arrt  fur  collei^e  ur  business.  Oac  teacher  10  6  boys.  All  spora 
under  supcn  islon.  Catalogue. 

ALVAN  E.  Ounui.  Headmaiter.  Bnv  ij 

New  York,  TarTytowii.on-Hud»oD. 

Irvin?  School  for  Boys  ^^,':^^,^J^^.  """^  "  *^ 


inif"coontrf 
site  and  buildings  1 
I  ndiridual  instr^ctJiiko 


Scth  *-eAr.  -35  yrar^  wndrr  prrsmt  Head  Master.  N 
Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical  s<.hoolii 
AlhlcUc  field.    Swiiamloe  Pool.  C.rmnasium. 

J.  M.  FUKMAN.  A.  .M.,  Head  Master,  Bos  9S4. 

Nkw  Yobk,  Franklin  Co..  Onchiota 

The  Adirondack-Florida  School 

Founded  by  I'aul  C.  Kan*<Mii.  In  1901.  A  college  |>rriuiratory  school  lbr*»rs 
Winter  tenn,  dcoaout  Gro»e,  Floriila.  Kor  Catalugue  and  further  a- 
furmatJan  address 

L.  II.  SOMimS  Headmaster.  Onchioes.  N.  Y 

New  York,  Ossining-on-HudaoD. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

500  fl.  clL-v.ili<jt\,  commandinjc  a  40-mile  view  of  the  Hud«ML  ja 
mill-.  Ikiiii  .S'ew  York.  Complete  equipment.  All  sports.  CoOc^ 
l>ro[t.tr;iturv.   Ch»r.trter  references  required.  Catalogue  on  reqtttst 

\kw  YukK,  Ithaca.  T!oi  104. 

Cascadilla  School  for  Boys 

A  i^ttin,,'  Scli.i.il  furt  otnrll.    Ah\c  la'.ulty  of  sivciallsts.    Extensive  up  lo-da^ 
r<]ia|.nient.    Athletic  Iirld.    KeLrr.)ltun   btdiilini;  and  buat   bause.  Oyo- 
n-isiuni:  mwlng  ^hrlls.    Trnuo  fb;;  to  {^75.   Scad  lor  Cataloicue. 
W.  II,  l-irNKHorsHK,  A.  M..  Princijial. 


INDIANA 


Iholana,  Culver  (on  Lake  Maxinkuckee;. 

Culver  Military  Academy 

I  hc  I.'.  S.  War  iJcpt.  In.'iprctor  rejjortetl  last  year:  "CuK-er  is  aboot 
as  near  |>crfcctinn  as  such  an  Institution  can  be,"   The  catakac 


s,bows.  why.    Address  Tue  pREsiotN'T 


ILLINOIS 


Ui  t.voLs,  Lake  Forest,  Bos  131  (i  hr.  Irom  Chicago). 
Lake  Forest  Academy      als.  !\im  dlstlnctlTeljr 

Sh  .II'  .iH'  iHiMn  t  .  I'lri  .inti  -n  t  r  Va>.  1  lar^  ard.  Princeton,  etc.  Al 
%<liuils  I'l  I  rrtitii  itr  >  nlvrr^itirs.  Mr.dem  buildlncs.  Gymnaaliim. 
|.<4.   r,r.|f.  Joii.v  Wavsr  RlCMARUS,  Hcadmauer. 


The  University  of  CUcago 


HOME 
STUDY 


in   addition   to  re«i<lent 
work,  offers  al*o  inatruc- 
don  by  correspondence, 
Kor   drtnlled  in- 
furmatlon  addrt-M 

»<hYc<ir  U.ofC.(DiT.X)Ciucato.IU. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Pi-rKHTi'T  CoLimiiA.  Washinfiton  (^^uburbs). 

National  Park  Seminary 

c  'iirs".     l«><Mrars  collrf  iair  work  abo*«  nlfll  scJiool.   ThoeouBbly  a^lAV*^ 

•  !r[ii;*iiipnt',  'tl  Hotne  l-conuinics.  l-tonculiiire.  Arts  and  Crafts.  I4ti«i^^bs 
.-I.;  Dr.im.itii:  An.  Hvsicin.itlc  study  of  the  Natloaal  Ca^Jttil.  Illti 
uu  request  tj  KeKi^lrar.    lioi  19a,  Forest  Gleo,  Md. 


Digitized  by  Google 


DIRECTORY    OF  SCHOOLS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Maj&achcsetts.  Andover. 

Abbot  Academy 

A.SCHOOL  r-OR  GIRLS.  Founded  1 8 »8. 

ai  miles  from  Button.  General  course  with  Hou»ebold  Science. 
CoUege  Preparation.  Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY.  Princip*!. 

MiUSACBUsrm,  Bradford. 

Bradford  Academy  for  Young  Women. 

lUth  Jtu.      Thirty  mllrt  fmm  B<^<lnn. 

AJdr*i»  the  Prinflpil. 

Miss  Lauka  a.  Knott.  A.  M. 


Massachusetts.  Pitu6eld. 

Miss  Hall's  School 


for  GirU 

Miss  Mika  H.  Hall,  Principal. 


Massacbusetts,  Aubumdale.  13J  Woodland  Road. 

Lasell  Seminary 

Ad>*aced  wurk  fot  high  s<.l>ool  rruluAie*.  Malic,  aft.  houwhold  idvncr*, 
Biikctball,  teabii.  hur*etMkt:k  riuiB(  and  canuetoif.    Tocaty  actcs,  torlvc 

buililingt. 

G.  M.  WINSLOW.  Ph.O..  Princlp*!. 
MASSAcausETTS,  Cambridge,  36-40  Concord  Ave. 

The  Cambridge  School  for  Girls 

FouDdrd  to  1IM6.  Kc«mcDt  and  day  piniili.  S<lH>olhouie  and  Rctidence, 
iiiodcni,  >e|4ralc  building*,  Academic,  College  (>rc|>aratory.  Art.  Garden- 
Ing.   bwlmiBUsg.  AlhltUcs. 

KUTH  Corr.  Head  Miitrca*. 
MASSAcncsmrs,  Nitick,  ii  Highland  Street. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girb.  17  mrica  from  Boatoa. 
40  Acres.  Skating  Poml.  Athletic  Fields.  4  Buildings.  (lym- 
nasium.  Miss  Comant.  Miss  Bicelow,  Princi|>als. 

Massachusetts,  Cape  Cod,  Brewster,  P.  O.  Box.  X. 

C__  P2««0c-  Q^-t^JVlI  Fo'CirU.  Distinctly  devoted  to  developing 
X  U1C5  OCnOCJl  (wnonalUy.  Hicc(i4ional  .hume  life.  c'ji)« 
C'litnate  favorable  tjt  outdoor  »|x»t<.  100  acre*:  pine  gruvrs:  itxio  fret  of  tea. 
ihoie.  (lynioaMUs.  Mu*lc.  Domestic  Art.  SccrrtarlaT  C'iiir*c.  Addreu  Krv. 
Thomas  Hit  KPORD,  Mis-.  Faith  Bickpumu.  I>rinci)^>ali. 

MASSACHrsETTS,  Cambridge,  is  Craigie  SU 

Mass.  College  of  Osteopathy 

Chartered  1807-  RiKht  to  confer  Doctor's  degree  given  by  the  legis- 
lature. Faculty  of  60  physicians.  Forty  thouund  dollar  college  and 
hospital  in  process  of  erection.   Opens  Sept.  iSih.  Write  for  cataloK. 

Massachusetts,  Billerica  (30  miles  from  Boston). 

The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

Foe  l»'ys  frcm  ri;;lii  I  j  suleeu-  LocAtion  iji>iijr|.assed.  Cuur*e»  practical  and 
efTicienc.  Mudern  buildingft.  100  acre*.  C)titiioor  and  indoor  gytunaiium . 
Moderate  niiliiary  i)tteni.    Tuition  incliidet  all  extra*.  Addrrt* 

AI.RXANDKR  M-  MlTC  HKLL.  Head  M.i.ler.  Do*  W. 

^fASSACBtrsr^rs,  Worcester,  9?  Providence  Street. 
Worr*'tf<»r  Ar^A^mir    '"'■x  All  advantagaa  of  »  Urge 

WOrCCSier  /\CaoCmy  j£h.x>l.  Ma»t«  leachrr*.  CominelieB- 
»tve  c<]ui|>ment;  ii  lnilldln£(,  m  icre*.  "  Mei;aron,"  a  noble  recreation 
hall.  Splendid  athletic  field.  Nt»  and  perfectly  appointed  gyranaiiuua  and 
pool.  *  Ijrd  year.  Catalogue. 

D.  W.  AsanCROMBlB.  LL.D..  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Dmbury. 

Powder  Point  School  for  Boys 

l-'vifn'&ive  ground*.  4  inrKlem  btiildings.  Concrete  retldence  and  g\in« 
natiuin.  Athletic  firld*.  Cinder  track.  College  or  bu>inen  prepara:lon. 
U|.j>cr  anil  lowrr  ichrxO*.  Aildrc** 

RALfll  K.  Ufarck.  a.  M..  Ilea<]ma*ter,  65  Kin^  C.r*ar  Road. 


MAINE 


Mai.sk,  F.inninKton 

The  Abbott  School  for  Boys 

An  exception  illy  orll  eii>iiti|<rd  «rnall  «liiiol.  r»ery  vacancy  filled  the  pa«t 
I  vcAr*.  College  Certitic.ite  rrivilciie.  llu*ine«  Cour*'.  S^iminrr  ToloriDg 
School.  i$tli  year  open*  Sept.  37.  Term*  irco. 


CaoRcR  D.  CllVkCII,  M.  A..  Hca<tma*ltr. 


CONNECTICUT 


CoNNECTTCDT,  ComwalL 

Rumsey  Hall 


In  Uie  Lit.  hbeld  Hill*. 

A  preparatoty  (chool  for  tecondary  *chool«, 
Superti*cd  athlrtir*. 
Lofl*  H.  bLMurra,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 

CoNNEcnctrr,  Windsor. 

Loomis  A  unique  combination  ef  agricultural,  bu*lne*s,  and  college  pn- 
paratnry  courv*.  Practical  training  for  buy*  intending  to  enter  liu*ioc«  or 
(arminii  on  i^railuation.  6  building:*.  Athletic  field*,  lou-acre  fann.  Man. 
uiil  training  sbop*.   )a.jgo,Duo  end'jwment.    ^  xj  a  year.  Aildreai 

N.  11.  bATLH«LDEK.  A.M..  Ileadmailer. 


MARYLAND 


Educate  Your 
Child  in  Your 
Own  Home 

THE  mother  is  the  natural  teacher 
of  her  children.  Sihe  knows  their 
peculiarities,  their  tempera- 
ments, their  weaknesses,  but  un- 
trained as  a  teacher,  the  time  comes 
when  she  feels  her  inability  aUine  to 

Proceed  further  with  their  education, 
ossibly  not  within  reach  of  a  really 
efficient  school,  she  reluctantly  gives  them  up  to  be  taught 
With  other  children.  ' 

Now.  there  has  grown  up  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  in  connec- 
tion With  a  great  private  day  school  a  Home  Instruction 
Department,  the  high  object  and  purix»se  of  which  is  the  edu- 
cation of  children  from  four  to  twtdvc  years  of  age,  entireJy  in 
their  own  homes  and  yet  according  to  the  best  irKxlern  meth(xl» 
and  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  cducational.cxpcf  18« 
who  are  specialists  in  elementary  education. 

The  school  was  established  in  1897,  and  now  has  pupils  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  and  22  foreign  countries. 

One  mother  writes:  "The  system  seems  to  me  almost  magi- 
cal in  Its  results."  An- 
other previously  per- 
plexed by  educational 
problems,  voices  her 
relief  in  these  words: 
"A  real  Godsend." 

A  booklet  outlining  the 
t>lan  and  courses  of 
instruction  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

AMrcn    Calvert  Sc^l. 
Inc.  V.  M.  HiOyer.  A.  B. 
CHanrard),  HiaJaaiter. 
>-W  Cbaac  Street. 
Baltiaer*,  IM. 

MASYLA^a>,  Port  DeposiL 

*T*C  Trtrw^  ^^Vnvkl  l-ndoned  Preparatory  School.  Offer* 
1  nC  X  OmC  OCUOOl  the  t^ett  )w**it>]e  pre|«ration  for  rollei;e  or 
technical  virhonl.  The  niovt  l*eautiful  and  K.nipirte  *clino|  building*  and 
^r»uniU  in  .America.  90  building*.  9  hole  ^nlf  course,  5  athletic  ficUt*,  g>  tik- 
naaium,  tMtting  cage,  lenni*  court*,  <|uarter-inile  tr.ick. 

THOMAS  S.  BAKBR,  Ph.  D. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  HARCUM  SCHOOL 

The  country  school  for  girls,  to  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  College  Preparatory.  Special 
courses  in  music,  art  and  domestic  science. 

Bryn  Mawr  Pa. 


pENMS'txvANiA,  Wayne  (14  miles  from  Philadelphia). 

T  n1r^*K  ^V\f\e\i  College  or  bu*ine**  prepanlion.  Limilrd 
01.  X.1UILC  S  OvUOOl  number  of  pupil*,  larjje  ground*,  new  bi:il'l- 
Int:*.  healthful  situation,  gyninaaium.soimming  poul,  ku|«rvi*ed  athletic*.  CK- 
perienced  teachers,  snialfclasiei.   iMud  for  illuttrated  catalogue. 

Cbakles  HtNEY  St«oot,  a.  M.,  Headmaster. 

Pennsvlvania. 

The  School  That  Jost  Suits  l,';*,''.!:^.,'",.'';*^^"'.'!" 

laM  v  hoil  on  e.^rth  t  xr  dauKlilcr  uuylit  to  altrml  Tell  us  evplKllly  the 
vrt  nf  school  you  are  li«j».ing  for.  svurcl^ing  *i/e.  location  and  tiiitlnn.  Tell 
u*  whatb  ou  can  alwui  ynur  <Iauh;hter'*  aptitude*  and  ainbitioni.  We  can  help 
vou  iiiaWe  a  wise  *<'lcct>un. 
iiL.  New  York. 


The  World'*  Worli  S.huul  Iturcau.  II  West  r.rt>d 


CAMPS 


New  ILampsuire,  Pelcrboro. 

Sareent  Camps  for  Girls  '^"''{.r^ident.'*'"'"-'' 

Tvro  difttinct  (.ain^rk — Senior*,  14  24.  Juninr*.  S-*!!.  Fine*!  plant  and 
efjuipmrni  in  America.  All  field  and  water  »port».  Safety  and  health  our 
fir*t  cooiideraUoo. 

THB  SECRKTAKV,  <  Everett  St..  Cambridge.  M.tss. 


''MM 


TTT 


INVESTMENTS 

TMslsadepMtmnitln  which  we  mibiish  •tmoanonniata  of 

bankers.  We  investlsate  thnse  who  wish  to  use  our  paces,  and 
:  iie  advertisements  are  supf  rvlsed  before  acceptance.  We  make 
incrv  eflori  to  accept  only  the  otlerlnss  of  safe  securities  and 
Uif  iiiinouticoments  of  responsible  and  reliable  banldnx  firms. 

The  Readers'  Service  Bureau  of  the  WORLD'S  WORK 
oflcrs  Its  servU  f  wit  hour  <  luirse  to  all  readers  who  desire 
liiforrnut  ion  In  rogurd  to  invi  si  monTs  nr  on  any  financial 
subject.    IiPiuirles  about  ii'siiraiic-  will  al-o  bo  an^^wered. 

Aidras  iU>den'  Semce.  Tb«  WorM'i  Work.  11  W.  32Dd  St..  New  InkOt 

INSURANCE 


Minnesota.  Q.  Are  Northern  Pacific  and 
Soo  Line  Gomnion  considered  a  good  buy  around  pre> 

sent  prices?  Hov.  about  their  intrinsic  v.ilue?  I  will  have 
around  ^ao.cxx)  to  invest  where  the  income  must  help 
support,  and  of  course  a  good  rate  of  interest  is  an  object. 

j4.  Between  the  two  stocks  in  question  there  is  only 
a  relatively  slight  difference  in  respect  to  intrinsic  merit. 
The  S(>()  Line  this  year  h.T;  shown  up  a  little  better  than 
Northern  Pacific  in  the  matter  of  earnings.  For  ex- 
ample, based  upon  figures  thus  far  available,  the  Soo 
Line  is  estimated  to  have  earned  this  year  at  the  rate  of 
about  17  per  cent,  on  both  its  preferred  and  oommon 
stocks,  compared  with  actual  earnings  last  year  which 
were  the  equivalent  of  about  7.86  per  cent.  The  North- 
em  Pacific  is  estimated  to  have  been  earning  this  year 
at  the  rate  of  about  to}  per  cent,  on  its  ouutanding 
stock,  compared  with  actual  earnings  of  last  year  whicn 
were  the  equivalent  of  7  60  per  cent.  You  have  doubt- 
less noted  that  this  dilTerence  is  rellected  pretty  directly 
in  the  income  bases  on  which  the  two  stocks  are  selling 
in  the  open  market.  Both  are  7  per  cent,  issues,  Soo 
Line  at  current  prices  yielding  about  5.70  per  cent,  net, 
and  Northern  Pacific  at  current  prices  yieMtng  about 
6.35  per  cent  net. 

But  we  think  the  outl(K)k  for  railroad  securities,  gen- 
erally,  is  not  encouraging,  for  the  immediate  future  at 
least.  To  be  sure,  the  legislation  just  passed  by  Con- 
gress has  had  the  cfTect  of  averting  the  threatened 
strike,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  more  than  a 
temporary  settlement  has  thus  been  accomplished. 
There  is  every  indicatk>n  that  in  some  of  its  phases  this 
hasty  and  ill-considered  legislation  win  be  attacked  in 
the  Courts  by  the  railroads  on  constitutional  grounds. 
If  this  happens,  it  will  mean  a  long  drawn  out  litigation, 
and  meanwhile,  it  is  probable  that  railroad  securities 
can  be  expected  to  reflect  in  their  market  position  the 
uncertainties  of  the  situation. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  in  conneLlion  with 
this  group  of  securities  is  th.it  indications  are  nut  lackini; 
th.it  the  crtst  of  this  country's  business  and  manuf.ic- 
turing  boom  has  been  defmitely  passed.  It  has  been 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  account  of  this  that  the 
railroads  have  been  able  to  make  such  satisfactor>'  re- 
ports of  earnings  relati\ely,  during  the  last  year  or  so, 
and  this  in  turn  suggests  the  probability  of  a  readjust- 
ment later  on  which  will  not  reflect  so  favorably  upon 
the  underlying  position  of  railroad  securities  as  current 
figures.  We  think  in  any  event,  that  the  situation  in 
which  railroad  stocks  are  placed  is  one  whose  various 
phases  and  developments  ought  to  be  watched  and 
Studied  carefully  by  holders  of  railroad  shares.  In 
other  words,  we  think  that  purchases  of  thh  clasS  of 
securities  should  be  given  the  eonstant  and  personal 
supervision  of  their  holders. 


In  fact,  the  whole  investment  stttutioa  continues  to 
be  characterized  by  more  or  less  uncertainty  and  in 

such  circumstances  we  are  strong  believers  in  short 
term  securities.  Some  of  the  more  attractive  offerings 
in  this  class  of  investment  are  to  be  found  among  the 
foreign  loans  placed  in  this  market  during  the  year, — 
such  issues  for  example,  as  the  Angk>-Frencn  Loan 
5  percent,  bonds  due  in  igao;  the  s  per  cent,  notes  of 
the  American  Foreign  Securities  Co.  representing  a 
loan  to  the  French  Covernment  due  in  1919:  and  the 
more  recent  issue  of  $  per  cent,  notes  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  doe  In  1918. 
At  present  quotations  these  three  short  term  invest* 
ments  yield,  respectively,  about  j.70  and  5.$o 

per  cent.  Among  the  short  term  issues  of  our  own 
corporations  there  are  comparatively  few  whose  curnst 
market  supply  is  sufficiently  large  to  enable  one  to  buy 
without  a  good  deal  of  "shopping  .iround."  and  even 
then  at  prices  which  do  not  represent  particularly  at- 
tractive yields.  Some  of  the  gcxKl  issues  that  are  avail- 
able, are  American  Agricultural  Chemical  convertible 
ddwnture  <t*s,dtte{n  i9a4,sellingatabout98).  Virgiiiaai> 
Carolina  Chemical  ist  mortgage  s'^^,  due  in  102  selling 
at  about  972.  and  lirooklyn  Kapid  1  ransit  j  per  cent, 
secured  notes,  due  in  1918^  sdUng  at  about  1004. 

583 . — M iCHiG AN.  Q.   I  shaft  shortly  have  available 

for  investment  $1  ?ooo.  1  would  like  to  put  it  several 
dilFerent  places  and  gel  as  high  an  income  from  it  as 
possible  with  safety.  Would  want  some  of  it  where 
1  could  realize  on  it  if  necessary,  although  1  have  other 
property. 

.-f.  Your  lequircments,  we  think,  ^^ouId  he  satis- 
factorily met  by  an  arrangement  like  the  following: 

A  carefully  selected  farm  nKntgigp  for,  a^,  $4dO0O 
to  yield  6  per  cent. 

Two  bonds,  preferably  of  rejattvely  sjiort  maturity, 
secured  by  first  mortgage  on  improved  income  producng 
city  real  estate,  to  yield  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

I  wo  municipal  bonds  selected  from  the  class  of  such 
issues  where  yield  runs  from  5  to  per  cent,  for  reasons 
other  than  lack  of  underiying  safety. 

I  wo  soiidiv  secured  public  utility  bonds  to  yidd 

around  s  per  cent. 

I  wo  of  the  higher  grade  listed  industrial  bonds. — 
one  at  least  of  short  term, — to  yield  from  5  to  per 
cent. 

And  to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  the  total  you  men- 
tion as  being  available  for  investment,  possibly  a  small 
denomination  first  mortgage  nulioad  bood  to  yield 
around  $  per  cent. 

We  surest  the  listed  and  relatively  short  term  se- 
curities to  meet  your  need  of  ke«ping  a  portiOQ  of 
investment  in  reasonably  liquid  form. 
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B  BONDS 


YIELDING  ABOUT 


4^%  to  6% 


In  tlicso  times  of  great  prosperity  men  without 
number  are  placing  at  least  a  part  of  Iheir 
earnings  in  conservative  investment  bonds. 
If  you  have  funds  available  for  investment, 
and  would  like  to  obtain  genial  information 
r^giurdiiig  bonds  —  coupon  bonds,  registered 
bonds,  brief  definitions  of  various  types  of 
bonds,  sinking  funds,  redemption  of  bonds, 
etc — our  spedal  booklet  on  this  subject  should 
prove  of  much  interest  and  value.  Included 
in  the  booklet  are  brief  descriptions  of  more 
than  55  issues  of  conservative  investment  bonds, 
all  of  which  are  issued  in  fi/wo  denominatbns, 
and  some  in  $500  and  $100  denominations. 


Write  for  Booklet  772,  "Contnrativ*  Inve$croeiic  Bonds' 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 


25  Broad  Street,  New  York 
74-78  Chapel  StVMl,  AlbM^f 
BmImi        206  SMrtb  U  Salb  Slraal^ 
Hum  Ymrk  mmi  CUsmgm  Sioek 
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Aak  the  Rcadcn*  Serrice  about  your  inTeitmencs 
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The  National  City  Company 

has  taken  over  the  Bond  Department  of 

The  National  Gty  Bank 

qI  New  York 
and  pmckased  the  buimeis  of 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Dealen  m  Investment 


The  business  of  the  combmed  organiza- 
tionsy  with  offices  in  the  principal  in- 
vestment cenleis,  will  be  continued  by 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
New  Yoik 

The  business  conducted  by  Hakey.  Stuart  &  Co..  of  Chicago.  formcHy 
N,  W.  Hftly?  ^  conaoratiop.  U  not  included  in  thia  acqmaaoa. 


Preparedness 


for  old  age  is  a  guaranteed  in- 
come, California  Street  Improve- 
ment bonds  pav  7'  '  -  ^" 
solute  first  lien  and  INCOME 
TAX  EXEMPT,  ask  for  our 
offerings,  also  Municipals  netting 
from  4i%  to  5%. 

mml  l^rctitltie0  Cmvoration 

E*MiW/9(M 
Lo*  Anceles  C«Uf  €»mi« 


Accepted  by  U.  S. 
Government  as  secur- 
ity for  Postal  Savings 
Bank  Deposits.  Em- 
inently safe.  Free  from 
income  tax-  Pay  4  to  5^%.  We 
handle  only  solid  securities. 

WmtmB»t»d B''Bml»  tfOmtCm^"  FREE 

NEW  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
Dapt.2  Colwmbtti,  Okio 


The  Readers'  Scmce  gWe*  infonnadon  about  umirance 
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Increasing  Your 
Income  With 


i 
I 


Soms  9$X  years  ago  a  e&rtatn  Trustee  came  to  us  for 
aid  and  counsel.  The  average  yield  on  the  funds  of  tkt 
estate  he  controlled  was  less  than  4/^%,  and  he  wished 
tojnereatt  the  income  vftdtouttmSarrfng  safety  of^rinei6a?, 
Wi»  tthcted  and  recommended  a  diversified  list  of  first 
mortgage  sena  1  real  estate  honds.  After  a  rigid  investi' 
gation  he  sold  a  large  amount  of  listed  honds  and  Purchased 
the  securities  we  had  selected,  thus  increasing  the  average 
iMt  tnoomu  eikout  1%  mrilk  ^trfeet  safety.  Since  then 
interest  OH  the  securities  purchased  of  us  has  always  he  en 
^rom^tly  ^aid,  and  hotn  the  Trustee  and  the  heirs  are 
well  pleased  with  their  investment. 

rrmiS  UM  concrete  example  a£  tlie  service  we  rea^r  tavertort 
X   — tke  ceryiee  of  a  complete*  well  orifenued  and  well 
equipped  or^amsation.    We  nave  always  regercled 

tlie  mtereets  of  our  cKents  as  tlie  uiteresti  oi  this  tiouee,  mad  we 
are  always  ^lad  to  aid  any  investor  in  solving  investment  prol>* 
lems — particularly  in  ol>tainin^  tke  greatest  yield  connsteat  witk 
complete  security  oi  principaL 

Xhe  fact  lliat  we  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  conservative 
principles  to  mere  considerations  of  income  yield  is  sKowa  by 
tlie  record  of  tkis  House — 34  years  witliout  a  dollar  loss  to 
any  investor. 

We  are  now  offerintf  a  weU  diversified  list  of  fitet  mort- 
gage serial  real  estate  lx>nds«  secured  l>y  tKe  kigltest  grade  of 
prop^rtiee  in  many  of  our  largest  cities,  yielding  5H%* 

Write  today  for  Circular  No.J'634 

S.W.  Straus  &  Go. 

Straus  Building     \     i50  Broadway 

CHICAGO  J_  NEW  YORK 
0E.TROIT-MINN&APOUS 


£1 


Ask  the  Readers.'  Service  about  your  investments 
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IN  V  ESTMEXTS 


To  Britons 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

EXCHEQUER  BONDS 

Per  Acti  t9  Vict  c.  js  ;  5»  V'kt.  c  6 ;  and 
6  ft  7  Geo.  V.  c  34- 


B*«rlni[  Int«r««t  from  th«  (lat«of  pur> 
H«ir-7«arly  on  th*  Sth  April  and  Um 


■»»  I' 

chaM  at  £5  p«r  cant,  per  annum,  pajrabl* 

jr  I 

Sth  October. 


RcpajraU*  at  Par  ont  1.  Sth  Ckt«b<r, 
191*.  2.  Sth  Oetabtf,  Ittl. 

Price  of  Itaae  fixed  by  His  Mijetty't 

Treasury  at  £100  per  cent. 

THE  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  or  rm 
BANK  OF  ENGLAND  ire  tuthoriaed  by  the 
LerdsCbminlMkincnof  Hhllajcsty'aTmauiy 
to  receive  on  the  tnd  Juw,  1916,  and  then- 
after  until  further  notiee,  apfilieatiaaa  for 
Eichr<(ucr  Bonds  as  aho\r. 

The  rrini:i[)al  and  Interest  of  ihr  lionds 
are  ch.iri;caMr  r>n  the  ConsoliiialtHi  1- unil  o( 
the  Unitci  KitiKiloiti. 

The  Iion<ls  uiil  be  is«.ue<l  in  denomina- 
tlona  of  £too,  £mo.  £500,  £1 ,000,  and  £s.ooo, 
and  win  bear  interest  at  £5  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  half 'yearly  by  oou^n,  the  first 
coupon  on  oich  Bond  representuijc  interest 
(mm  the  fl.TtP  upon  which  payment  for  the 
Bond  h  made  until  the  next  succec<lmK  day  on 
which  a  half-yearly  twyment  oi  interest  is  due. 

In  the  event  ot  future  losin-.  (other  thiin 
issues  made  abroad  or  issue*  of  Exchequer 
Bonds,  Trea.sury  BilU,  or  similar  •<hort-dated 
securities)  bein«  raised  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  for  the  porpoae  of  Carrying  on  the 
War,  Bonds  of  this  imie  will  be  accepted, 
t<>>;ether  with  all  undue  Coupons,  as  the 
c<|iiiv,ilent  of  cash  (o  the  amotmt  of  their  face 
value  for  the  pijrpr«e  of  subscription  tO  any 
5uch  loan  Interest  .icc  rued  tn  the  datcflftlw 
^urr^■n^le^  of  a  lion<l  will  Ik-  [-aid  in  cnsh. 

Thr  mtiTe^i  [>ayaljle  from  linu  lo  tinn-  in 
respect  of  Bonds  of  ihia  iisuc  will  b«  exempt 
fmoi  British  Income  Tax,  prcacnt  or  future. 
If  it  is  shown  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
Treasury  that  the  Bond»  are  in  the  beneficial 
ownership  of  a  (icrson  who  k  not  ordinarily 
resident  in  the  Unitcil  Kingftom  of  (irrat 
Brit.un  and  Ireland. 

Bonds  of  this  issue  and  the  interest  jiuyahlc 
from  lime  to  time  in  n-si»ccl  tlM-reof  are  exempt 
from  all  British  taxation,  present  or  future,  ii 
it  is  shown  in  like  manner  that  the>'  are  in  the 
beneficial  ownership  of  a  person  who  Is  neither 
domiciled  nor  ordinarily  resident  in  the  United 
Kinadom. 

When  a  Bond  belongs  to  such  a  holder,  the 

relative  Coupons  will  be  paid  without  dcductKHI 
for  Income  I'a.x.  or  nthrr  taxes,  if  accoapanied 

by  a  dn  lar:iti<Mi  of  o\\nrrshi[>  in  such  loOl  M 
m.iy  W  reiniirctl  by  the  Trr.^sury. 

I  .v<Ty  api)litatii 'H  tiiuNt  sfjccify  wltctber 
ttie  BoD<ls  applied  for  are  (u  be  repayable  on  the 

?b  October,  igig,  or  on  the  sthO«^ber,  ipti. 
wo  Forms  of  Application  must  be  used  where 
Bonds  of  each  maturity  are  required. 

Bonds  of  this  issue  (Ex  the  first  Coucion, 
which  will  lie  for  interest  in  resjiect  of  a  broken, 
period),  may  l)c  lo<lpcd  for  reKiitration  in  the 
ixvik-i  of  the  Bank  of  Enpl.mn  on  juv  ment  of 
;i  IK  i.f  one  shillinK  ikt  bond  .\;  1  ii'j.inls 
V.  h<i  intend  to  repister  their  tioldinK'3  forthwith 
hliKuld  ii'iiify  the  fact  on  the  Form  of  Applica* 
tion,  111  ■.'.hich  r..-^  thry  will  not  be  require*!  to 


ll/HY  Britons  Omrseas 
thoulci  lend  their 

money  to  their  Country. 

1.  Because  it  is  every  Briton's 
duty  and  privilege  to  do  so 
whether  he  is  at  home  or  abroad. 

2.  Because  you  will  be  helping 
your  country  to  win  the  War. 

3.  Because  it  is  the  one  way 
in  which  you  can  fight.  If  you 
cannot  fight  for  your  countiy 
you  can  make  your  money  fight 
for  you. 

4.  Because  it  is  a  sound  in- 
vestment. 

Ifyou  invest  in  5%  Exchequer 
Bonds  your  money  will  be  abso- 
lutely safe.  Capital  and  interest 
alike  are  charged  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

If  the  investor  in  Exchequer  Bonds 
IS  resident  abroad  no  British  Income 
Tax  whatever  is  payable.  *  The  holder 
is  guaranteed  repayment  in  full  oa 
October  5th»  1919,  or  October  5th,  1921, 
according  to  the  scries  which  hesdects, 
and  these  Bonds  will  be  accepted  as 
cash  at  par  in  subscribing  for  a  new 
War  Loan. 


What  you  with  to  know  about  any  bond  from  the  Rcaden'  Scnrice 
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Overseas. 


Bankers  will  advance  money  on  the 
security  of  Exdiequer  Bonds. 

Trustees  can  hold  Exchequer  Bonds 
if  registered. 

The  Bonds  will  be  issued  in  de- 
nominations of  £ioo^  £200,  £500, 
£1,000  and  £5,000  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  purchaser. 

Further  application  forms  can 
be  obtained  from  any  British 

Consul. 

USE  THIS  FORM. 


take  delivciy  of  tha  actml  Boids,  «r  to  pay  tbe 

fae  for  RxiMratkMi. 

Bonds  may  be  regfalMwl  in  eillier  of  the 
ioUou  ine  forms,  viz; — 

I  Ri  i.  i-it.  r<'<l  5%  Exchequer  Boodt,  191a 
r  ig.i.  Transferable  is  the  Bufc 
Transfer  Books; 

3.  Re;;isteml  5%  Exchc<|u<'r  Hoods,  I9S9 
or  1021,  TnutMerable  by 

Di\-idcnd«  on  ReRutercd  Bonds  will  Ix:  jwid 
without  deduction  ol  Income  Tax  io  all  ca&es. 

Holdianof  Keciiteml  BoiMb,wllidi  wiU 
be  transferable  in  tuy  •una  wUchan  atuhipies 
of  £5,  may  be  fe-con>tfted  at  aay  time  in 
whole  or  in  part  (in  multipica  of  £ioo)  into 
Bond*  Io  Beartr  with  Coupons  attachc<),  such 
re-conversion  being  ctlixtcd  by  means  of  a 
transfer  executed  under  the  provisions  ordi- 
MT^applyng  to  the  iiKufo  of  GovMBmenfc 

In  case  of  rr ;<i.stratii>n  tl>c  first  Coupon 
for  interest  in  respect  of  ihc  broken  period, 
win  be  detached  before  Bonds  are  "^k^— ^ 
Such  Coupons  may,  however,  be  leffin  the 

cwlodyot  the  Bank,  in  which  case  a  cheque 
for  the  amount  of  the  interest  payable  will  be 
forwardfii  when  due  to  the  Holaer,  or,  in  the 
CISC  of  .1  >t)int  holdinR,  to  the  first  Holder,  in 
\vtK>se  naiiic  the  Bonds  arc  originally  regis- 
ttTcd.  J>uI;m^-(iui  rit  .lixidcnds  on  rcKi>tcred 
holdings  will  be  paid  by  warrants,  wbjch  will 
be  tnmanittMl  bjr  poet. 


S%  EXCHEQUER  BONDS. 

ttam  Cot  iir  Amm.  i»r>Ut  luif  rearlr.    Be^yaUt  at  Par  en  the  Sih  OeteW*  IMS,  «*■  Hfc  «<-^. 

PRICE  OF  ISSUE  £100  PER  CENT. 

TO  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  COMPANY  OP  THE  BANK  OP  ENGLAND.  LONDON.  ENGLAND, 
In  tcnnt  of  the  IVowectis dated  tbe27tb  Mar,  ISIS,  Imttbercbyapiily  Cor  M  £  

■ay.  pouadi*  of  the  aiiov«.iiieotiMM 

on  the  Stk  Oettttr,  (Insert  hen  dthcr  "1919"  or  "ivai.'O 

The  sum  of  (ft)  £  ,  bdac  the  amount  of  the  required  payneot  (nandy  £100  for  every  <100 

of  Bonds  applied  for),  is  cndoaed  herewitll. 

I        .  ^     ..    a.  ^  "^tanrftaMt  In  tU  Sank  Tiaarfar  Seoli^    A*  Bmit  aOettad 

are  required.       (  mw^^mm^  ^  imm  m  ^ 

^Stifte  out  top  or  bottom  line. 

(  SigHotun  

PLEASE  1 

WRITE      \  Name  in  full  

DlSriNCTLV  j 

f  Address  


Date  iQi   .'  

(j)  Applications  must  be  for  not  less  than  £ioo.  and  must  be  for  multiples  of  £100. 

(b)  In  order  to  avoid  delay  and  conMrqucnt  loss  of  interest,  all  remittances  should  be  /|,jy<iWc  in  iterHng  in  Lnmiim  .A|)|>licalions  may 
be  forwarded  throut'h  a  Banker  or  Broker  a^  wrW  as  direc  t  to  the  Bank  of  England.  If  applitatvon  i*  maoe  direct  to  tlw 
II. ink  iif  K.ii;:laiiil,  ilr.ifis  should  be  drawn  iti  f.i\nur  ipf  the  "11. nil-,  cil  IjujLind." 

I  I  A|>|i1icints  w  ho  desire  lu  have  UoimIs  forwarded  by  {xisi  mu.sl  themselves  cflect  any  insurance  that  may  be  desired. 

(d)  Where  the  intention  is  to  register  fioads,  the  aeceaiMy  ioim oi  Reqawt  for  KegittiBtian  will  be  iwwaiilBd  by  pelt  for  lipatwe 

by  the  .\pi)lirant 
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An  Investment  Suited 
to  Your  Requirements 

can  1m  lotmd  In  our  naw  lUtt  No.  94S»L  which  offws  wide  varfoty  in 

Character  of  First  mortgage  bonds  upou  real  estate,  manu- 
facturing plants,  natural  resources  and  other 
properties  of  ample  value  and  earning  power 
to  prefect  the  investor,  also  municipal  bonds 

and  fanxi  mortgages. 

In  established  sections  of  United  States  and 
Canada. 

One  to  twenty-five  yean. 
4i%  to  6%. 

$100,  $500,  $1000  or  more. 

Over  fifty  years*  continuous  successful  experience  qualifies  us  to  xecom- 
mend  these  conservative  investments. 

Peabodj^HougUelmg  &Coo 

(Established  1865)  10  S.  La  SaUe  St,  CUcago 


Location 


Will  You  Accept 
The  Government's 
Judgment? 

Could  yov  ask  a  better  endonement  of 

thr  safety  of  a  security  than  the  approval  of 
the  Uniled  States  Uovernmeat?  Such  an  eo- 
donement  has  been  given  to 

Mnicipaly  CoiDly  and  Sdiool  Boidt 


Thew  bonde  the  only  kind  we  handle— togethcr 
wHhsovenunent  and  Slate  Bonds  are  the  only  aecur- 
itiea  acceptable  to  the  United  Sutea  Government 
at  nnety  for  Postal  Saving*  Bank  Depoaiu.  No 
BlronRcr  prcxif  uf  their  safety  could  be  asked. 

Thev  art-  exempt  from  the  Federal  lnc<jme  Tax. 
Free  from  any  annoyance  of  foreclosures  or  delays 
in  payment,  and  markelahlr 

Wc  have  in  hand  KVcral 
of  SlOa  $500  and  $1000^  at 
4}%  to  6%,  splendid  inva 
point  of  stability  and  income. 

S*nd  i»-4ay  for  4ueriplif*  eirctUar 

(Stimuli  ihtS  1  Sf<  ) 

Inveatment  Bankers 
First  National  Bank  Bld«,  Chlcraxo 


in  denominations 
lonet  the  investor 
Iran  the  stand- 


Investment  Counsel 
C.  M.  Keys 

35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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His  First  $1,000  Went 

Into  Municipal  Bonds 


He  started  ri^ht — Insisted  upon  a  bond  investment 
which  offered  abundant  security,  good  yield  and 
marketability.  To  day  this  man  is  indf  pendent,  care 
and  worry  free,  because  hecontinued  buying mUlUCt- 
pal  bonds.    The  Moral  is— Begin  Now! 

And  you  am  begin;  you  can  buy  Municipal  Bonds,  no  matter 
how  «maI1  your  income  may  be.  A  ten  dollar  bill  will  start  yott 
as  a  bond  owner.  You  can  buy  Municipal  Bonds  of  us  in  $lOO, 
$SOO  and  #l,c»o  amounts  and  pay  for  them  in  convenient  monthly 
or  weekly  uutallments.    Free  from  income  tax. 

Get  our  two  free  booklets  N0.W10— "The  Premier  Invest- 
inent»"  and  "Buying  Bonds  on  Partial  Paymenta."  Wnte  our 


William  R.r9mpton  fbmpany 


NewYock 

Mwanstreot 

CL. 


Municipal  Bonds 

Onr«  OmMt  CM9  *i  ffk»»ite 


St.  Loolt 

I  Olive  Stre«t 

Cincinnati 


i 


Investments 
In 


1  PubUc  UtiUty 


-I. 


Preferred  Stocks 
yielding  59b  upwards 

and  enhancement  poMibiUtiea  of 

Gmnmon  Stocks 

Oulltnai  in  our 

CURRENT  LETTER  '*W'' 

Copy  sent  «n  rtquest 
Ituestmenl  SeewrUies 


Value 

of  a  Good    ^  ^  

IiiyostiiiiM  CMiMttoa 

CHOOSE  your  invaatmont  connection  as  I 
caraAJly  a«  voo  would  a  partner.  The 
enerlence.  ability  and  flnancial  atrenitth 
of  the  house  you  invait  llvoatli  is  «l  am 

utmost  importance. 

Our  investncnt  dcpeitmcat  if  Mrviak  •  liowfaii 

number  of  ice«n  investors,  who  are  porcKaiini  oar  5X  to 
61  Fir«t  F*rni  Mon&ujies.  We  have  invested  for  our 
clients  over  $30,000,000  in  Farm  MortfcaAes  without  the 
loss  to  them  of  a  sii^e  dollar.  TKis  should  mean  much 
to  you  re^rdlcu  ofwhether  you  are  planning  to  invest 
$100  or  $100,000. 

The  American  Trust  Company,  with  totfll  assets  of 
ov«r  $7  000,000  is  subj»>ct  to  inspection  by  the  St. 
Louis  Clearing  House  Association  and  th«  State  Bank 
Examiners.  Why  not  writ*  for  %tim9t  fgrlumgt 
iUustntwl  book.  "Farm  MortftaftM.'*^ronwaraad  it 
iHNtlinJ^-   Ask  for  book  number  lA 

Invtitmrnnt  Dmpartmmnt 

American  Trust  Company 
Sc.  Louis,  Miaaovi 


The  Readers*  Service  gives  infermatioo  about  investments 
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A  small  first  payment  enable!  you  to 
purchase  one  share  or  bond.orasnisny 
as  you  care  to  of  Raflroad,  Industrial 

and  Public  Urflity  Companies.  The 
balance  may  be  paid  in  convenient 
monthly  installments  of  $5,  $10,  $20. 
etc,  depending  upon  aumber  par* 

You  may  divide  your  in  vestment  amonc 
several  di vidend-peyiag  ■ecarMei  on. 

der  this  plan. 

Write  lor  <13ookl«t  No.  18" 

//  is  interesting  and  fully  ex- 
^HS  '*Tie  Partial  P,,y,„rnt 
rlan."    Free  upon  reqiusl. 

42  BroMiwa,  Yeik  City 


Memhen  Nev  York  Stock  Exchangt 


Live  Stock  in  the 
Prosperous  Northwest 

llie tremendous  increase  intheproductionof  cattle 
Mj?  ****  Northwestern  states  has  led  to  the 
CstabTishment  by  Armour  \  Company  in  St  Paul 
of  i  new  packing  plant  to  cost  about  la.500,000 
I  iic  addition  of  th«s  plant  to  the  existing  facilities 
for  handling  lye stock  places  St.  Piulimong  the 
foremost  packing  centres  of  the  countrv  I  his 
IS  eloquent  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of 

MINNESOTA,  NORTH  DAKOTA 
AND  MONTANA 

are  believers  in  diversified  farming  and  arc 
enhancing  the  value  of  their  farms  by  raisinx  an 
increasiag  amount  of  live  stock.  Invest  Jour 
funds  m  "**-  ' 


NORTHWESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGES 


Caphal  Tku^savings  bank 


Capital  and  Surplus  '500.00000 


Send  for  This  Book 

Standard  Gat  and 
Electric  Compoaj 

THE  6%  Gold  Notes  of  Standard 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  aie  an 

unusually  attractive  investment. 
We  will  mail  you  without  charge 
our  new  64-page  book  containing  150 
photographs  of  the  pnMpeious  utility  pro- 

perties  comprising  the  organization,  ser\- 
ing  a  diversely  located  population  in  excess 
of  1,800,000.  Graphicdiartsshowstability 
and  growth  of  earnings  1911-15,  inclusive. 
All  operating  units  are  under  our  own 
experienced  management. 

Denominattont  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1000 
Ask  for  Circuhr~W-a4 

H.  ML  Byllesby  dk  ComiMuiy 

Incorporated 
SIS  So.  La  S«J1«  SC.  IZISTfMbB^ 
CHICAGO       IMr  ySS 


The  Science  of  Investment 

ineludm 
Facton  of  Safmiy 

Matbmtneome 

SalabUUy,  etc. 

All  oi  thoM  qualities  aie  tncluded 
in  the  proper  proportiona  in  our 

offering  of  tax  secured  and  fed- 
eral income  exempt  6%  paving 

bonds  to  net 

Security  13-timea  the  bond  iaaue. 

CtKt/iuf  on  regucsl 

Bond  Department 

Union  Savings  A  Trust  Co. 


SoatHe,  Waahmgt 


on 
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ReTa 


New  York. 


TWIN  STATE 
GAS  &  ELEC.  CO. 

l»t  A  Rmf.  S'b  19 S3 

may  be  made  exempt  from 
the  Personal  Tax  in  New 
York  Slate  for  the  life  of  the 
Bond  uiion  payment  of  less 
than  i  of  1  per  cent. 


The  Pennsylvania  State 
Tax  of  4  mills  will  he  re- 
funded by  the  company  upon 
request  within  60  days. 

Income  Tax  Federal  Income  Tax  ia 

being  paid  by  the  Company. 

Our  illusttaltd  Bookltl  "Twtnty  Rtasons"  vms 
a  eltor  analysis  of  Ike  many  olhei  stroni(  invesl- 
mtnt  iralufts  of  Ikfu  Bonds,  Ask  for  t(  by  tht 
No.  W-20I. 

4H£ickniorB&[q 

III  BROADWAY  N.Y. 


ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 

Inc  ov-pofataJ. 

Lenders  on  Farms  Since  JS73 


Farm 

Kort^a^s 


Fami 


Our  Special  Service  to  the 
Inveetor  of  Small  Sunne 

No  feature  of  our  buMnen  gives  us  greater 

Mtkf action  than  our  ability  to  scitc  those  who 

have  small  sums  (or  investment.    All  the  safety 

and  independence  of  control  of  the  real  estate 

mortgage,  together  with  the  liberal  interest  return 

of  6%  net,  can  be  obtained  in  our  mortgages 

in  aiDounts  as  low  as  $300.00.    These  small 

mortgacea,  just  as  in  the  caie  of  our  large 

iiKntgafes.  carry  our  agreement,  relieving  the 

investor  of  all  care.    He  has  no  worry  nor 

details,  and  gets  6%  regularly  on  the  date  due. 

OfftHng\  on  application  to 

Kinsman  Nott  Robins 

Treasurer 

S75  SRANITE  BUILDING        ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


Wr-'     ....  N 

Ji'  Vm**  a>»«a  <  i»i  mmatjmm  I 

n  _  *tfc—  L 

1  •  ^rta  i]  A^iHi*  »«m4«  i»aii^  li»  r 

I  .-^  Tf*«<  i»  *c<>— f>M.<a  L 

Sure  of  Profits 

Sound  investment  is  based 
on  knowing  when  to  buy  and 
when  not  to  buy.  Babson 
Service  is  a  guide  to  safety 
and  profit. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumora  or  luck.  Recognize  that 
all  action  is  followed  by  equal  reac- 
tion.   Work  with  a  definite  policy 

baaed  on  fundamental  statistics. 

Particulars  aent  fre«.  Write 
to  Depitrtpivnt  "W-H  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 


Executive  Buildtna. 


Wcllealey  Hilla.  Maaa. 


LargMt  BUUrtleaJ  OrcaalsatlM  •t  iu  CharMtar 
In  tb«  Worti 


Small  Amounts 

You  do  not  realize  what 
small  amounts  mean  until  you 
have  studied  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  continued  sav- 
ing and  investing. 

Partial  Payment  Bulletin 
No.  3,  which  we  have  just  is- 
sued, gives  a  terse  and  con- 
vincing illustration  of  a 
practical  means  for  securing 
your  future. 

Scni  on  requeit 

TohnMuir&(Q 

^  Speciaustsin 

Odd  Lots 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

MAIN  OFFICE,  6i  BROADWAY,  N.  Y,  / 
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TALKS  TO  INVESTORS 

By  thi  FINANCIAL  EDITOR  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

(OOMMILT  1MB  READERS'  SERVICE  ABOUT  YOUR  INVESTMENTS) 


A  "UNION"  OF  STOCKHOLDERS 
The  idea  of  a  national 'jMOtcctive  assodatioD  of 

Stockholders  is  being  revived. 

This  time  the  need  for  some  kind  of  effective  co- 
operation among  the  thousands  of  scattered  owners 
of  the  great  corporations  which  carry  on  the  bulk  of 
the  nation's  business  is  urged  in  view  of  the  questions 
th.it  arose  out  of  the  recent  controversy  between  the 
railroads  and  the  trainmen. 

During  the  conferences  at  Washington,  the  railroad 
executives  emphasized  the  fact  that,  in  considering 
the  demands  of  the  400,000  employees  who  were prties 
to  the  controversy— demands  which  they  estimated 
would  add  from  1^2<k),oo<),ixxi  u>  $<(x),o<¥).(M)<)  to  the 
expenses  of  operation — they  had  to  recognize  not  only 
that  part  of  the  public  to  which  the  services  of  the 
railroads  are  sold,  hut  .ilso  that  part  which  is  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  ihc  ov^nership  of  railroad 
securities. 

Individual  owners  of  railroad  shares  number  se\eral 
hundred  thousand.  Theirs  is,  of  course,  a  very  direct 

interest  in  such  issues  .15  have  been  at  stake.  Add  to 
them  the  thousands  of  depositors  in  the  sa\inRs  banks, 
and  the  thousands  of  holders  of  life  insurance  policies 
indirectly  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of  the  millions 
of  railroad  bonds  and  stocks  held  by  such  institutions, 
and  you  get  a  conception  rif  the  importance  of  this 
other  party  to  the  controversy  tor  which  organization 
is  being  advocated. 

Apart  from  the  merits  of  this  particular  dispute  and 
apart  from  the  means  adopted  to'avert  the  nation>wide 
strike  which  the  trainmen's  brotherhoods  had  threaf- 
ent'd,  there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
uniting  security  holders  with  a  view  to  providing  for 
th^  spMial.  personal  representation  in  such  situa- 
tions when  they  arise  again,  as  they  doubtless  will 
from  time  to  time 

Instances  could  be  multiplied  in  which  by  co- 
operative effort  minority  stockholders  have  succeeded 
in  forcing  upon  corporation  officers  and  directors  due 
recognition  of  their  rights.  Advocates  of  the  idea  of  a 
national  prritecti\e  .issnciatinn  argue  that  what  can 
be  done  in  this  way  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  in 
respect  to  a  corporation's  internal  atfairs.  can  with  the 
more  comprehensive  organization  be  done  on  a  large 
scale  in  respect  to  the  broader  questions  of  public 
relationship. 

Such  an  association  would  logically  include  industrial 
and  possibly  pubKc  utility,  as  well  as  railroad  stock- 
holders. As  hfrt>tf)fore  jxjinted  out  in  these  pages, 
there  are  a  multitude  of  ways  in  which  it  could  render 
important  service,  provided  it  were  under  the  guidance 
of  vigilant  and  aggressive,  yet  rational  leadership,  and 
provided  it  were  at  all  times  painstaking  to  avoid 
appearances  of  having  political  sympathies. 

PROSPERITY  AND  SAVINGS 

One  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  wage- 
earner  has  been  sharing  in  the  nation-wide  industrial 
prosperity  is  found  in  the  recently  published  records 
of  postal  savings  deposits.  These  are  for  June.  I  hey 
show  a  net  gain  of  neariy  14.000,000,  quadrupling  the 
gain  for  June,  s 

Aggregate  figures  show  that  there  are  now  approx- 
imately 60),000  depositors  in  these  institutions  with 
about  |86biOCKMKio  standing  to  their  credit.  Of  this  sum. 


$7^.(»<xi,<KM>  or  more  than  four-fifths,  is  on  deposit  at  446 
oflices  having  deposits  of  $20,000  and  more,  and  moft 
than  two-thirds  <rf  ail  deposits  are  at  78  oflices  haviri 
more  than  |iO(MMM>>  New  York.  Brooklyn,  Chica^ 
Boston,  Detroit,  Pittsburg.  San  Francisco  and  PortlnBd 
(Ore.).  ofTices  have  each  passed  the  $1,000,000  mark 
It  is  notable  that  of  the  post  otfices  having  $ioo.oos 
on  deposit,  those  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  Waterbory. 
Conn..  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Wilmington.  Dd..  tni 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  familiar  centres  of  war-industry  asa 
mining  .iciivity,  each  showed  gains  of  more  than  IOOp0 
cent  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  )o. 

TWO  NOTABLE  PHASES  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCE 

A  good  many  unprMedented  things  have  lately  hem 

happening;  in  international  finance. 

i)nc  w  riter  has  aptly  referred  to  the  "  touch  ot  pathos 
in  the  spectacle  of  what  was  hitherto  the  greatest  cred- 
itor nation  of  the  worid"  borrowing  woaey  in  thb 
country  on  the  security  of  collateral  taken  from  the 
strong  boxes  of  its  citizens  This  will  be  recc^nized 
as  referring  to  the  recent  issue  of  $250,000.0(10  se- 
cured 5  per  cent,  notes  of  the  Government  of  Grear 
Britain  and  Ireland,  offered  to  American  investors  ai  a 
price  to  yield  more  than  5)  per  cent.  net. 

For  the  first  time  in  financial  history,  an  English 
municipality  has  sought  out  the  American  money 
market  for  funds.  This  transaction,  while  insignifi- 
cant in  amount  as  compared  with  those  in  which  (he 
Government  has  been  involved,  is  none  the  less  tntef«> 
esting  as  showing  the  tendencv  of  our  cr«^Jil  resoumS 
to  find  widely  diversified  uses  under  the  new  condittoflS 
that  have  been  created  by  the  war. 

The  municipal  loan  referred  to  is  that  of  the  .Metro- 
politan Water  Board  of  London.  It  took  the  form  of 
the  purchase  by  two  New  York  banking  house's  of  an 
issue  ot  $6,400,000  one  year  6  per  cent,  discount  notes, 
or  "bills"  as  they  are  called  in  English  financial  par- 
lance The  district  for  which  this  loan  was  made 
comprises  the  entire  city  and  countv  of  London  and 
parts  of  five  adjacent  counties.  COntaming ft  populatioo 
estimated  at  about  0.700,000. 

RAILROAD  BOND!? 

In  view  of  recent  events  in  the  transportation  world  I 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  recommendations  ! 
which  will  be  made  by  the  Railroad  Bond  Committee 
of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association  at  the  Annual 
Convention  this  month. 

(1)  That  railroad  bonds  be  issued  providing  for 
three  classes  of  bonds  under  one  mortgage  covering 
both  ro.id  and  equipment,  namely,  (a)  sinking  fund 
l>:)nds.  running  say,  50  years,  redeemable  at  a  moder- 
ate premium  with  a  cumuLitiM  sinking  fund  of  about 
i  of  I  per  cent,  per  annum,  sutiicient  to  retire  both 
principal  and  interest  at  maturity;  (b)  coaverttUe 
bonds  without  the  sinking  fund  provision,  and  (c) 
equipment  bonds  payable  serially  from  1  to  20  years. 

(2)  Provision  on  the  part  of  railroads  for  adequate 
charges  on  account  <rf  depreciation  of  equipment,  the 
present  charges  being  in  our  opinion  entirely  too  low. 

I  ( )  Federal  incorporation  of  railroads  and  approval  of 
issues  of  railroadsecuritiesbysome  Federal  Commission. 

(4)  Changes  in  the  form  of  railroad  reports  so  that 
they  shall  show  in  greater  detail  assets  and  liabilities. 
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By  the 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT  METHOD 

Suiplus  funda — hawevet  muJl — can  be  lued 
'  to  purchase  solid,  seasoned  stodca  and  bonds 


Hie  advuitagei  of  Partial  FiyaMBt  Inqring 

are  many. 

It  dues  not  require  a  large  initial  outlay. 

Your  money  is  always  a(<fH.sil)if  and 
Jim  are  cndited  with  the  (lividoiuls  paid 


tributed,  thus  I 

investment. 


tlw  safety  of  your 


You  are  oommitted  to  a  definite  plan  of 
oonstnictiTe  saving. 

You  acquire  actual  stock  certificates  or 
bonds  which  are  a  tangible  proof  of  thrift. 


on^jrour  securities  during  time  of  pa^ 
Yoor  earnings  can  be  advantageoudy  dis- 

O^^artial  PaymmtU  Mmthod  coi>templa^^^<^|Hirch^u^  ^  marn^tliw* 


You  are  steadily  and  aystrmatirally  increas- 
ing your  capital. 


No.  32  fully  dtcribing  (A*  aboo*  plan  will  h*  mtaiM  on 

Harris,  WiNTHROP  &■  C? 


fhm  Yofk  Stodt 

THE  ROOKERY.  CHICAGO  IS  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Our  Record 


Ftfiytwo  Yean'  Succtufid 
j^AnMiUutlon  of  Tlnnli 


While  our  existence  is  perpetual,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue vnthout  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  the 
community.  Our  record  proves  this.  The  cost  of 
our  service  is  moderate  and  fixed  by  law. 

Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor, 
Administrator,  Guardian,  Receiver 
or  Trustee,  and  is  a  legal  Depodtoiy 
for  funds  of  eveiy  desoiptioii. 

Attends  specially  to  the  management 
of  Personal  Property  and  Real  Es- 
tate and  to  the  collection  and  remit- 
tance of  rents,  interest,  dividends,  etc. 


Affords  customers  all  possible  assist- 
ance in  preparing  cerLilicates  required 
b^  the  government  in  oonnectioii 
with  the  Income  Tax. 

If  you  write  or  call  we  will  be  glad 
to  assist  you  in  yottr  banking  or 
trust  problems. 


Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


786  Fifth 


80  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


42SFifdiAf 
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BankB  Inuefi  In 

Farm  Mortgages 

Your  bank  n  undoubtedly  carrying 
many  thousands  in  high-class  farm  mortgage 
•ecuritiet — the  kind  which  have  been  fully  in- 
vestigated by  expert  appraisers,  and  are  nevef 
issued  for  over  30%  cl  ibeir  market  value. 

Hw  kind  of  mortgage  we  offer  you  in 

Northmm  Centnd  T«u 

■Bproved  bim  property. 

No  client  ever  lost  a  single  ddlar  of  princi- 
pal or  interest  on  any  of  our  offerings. 

We  offer  individual  investors  the  same 
high-class  personally  investigated  and  ap- 
praiMd  Faim  Mortgme  Lmu  that  have 
been  purcliaaed  from  ut  (of  yean  by  Insur- 
ance Companies,  Savbgi  Banks,  Trurtees 
and  Guardians. 

IV t  will  gladly  amJ  you  deUaU 

Am  Y.  Creag«r  Company 


•ANY 


6%  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Bonds 

Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 

Real  Estate  Based  On  50% 

Valuation  of  Property  Mortgaged 

Issued  in  j(icx).oo  and  {$500.00  denomi- 
nations, widi  tntecest  payable  semi- 
annually. 

Thf  Collateral  Trust  Bond  is  the 
direct  obligation  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  of  Houston,  Texas,  having 
i?2,ooo,ooo.oo  capital,  $6oo,ooo.oo  sur- 
plus, and  the  first  mortgages  securing 
these  bonds  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
Union  National  Bank,  of  Houston,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  CoUaterai  Trust  Bond 
holders. 

.Special  attention  given  to  monthly  pay- 
ment plan  on  ColGiteral  Trust  Bonds. 

Wfiu  for  descriptive  booklet 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 


Capital  ....  

Surplus  -  •M.OOO.eO 
DouU*  Liability  at  SCocUmMms    2,000,000  00 


ntoft  miMMT 


First 
Farm  Mortgages 

CUcm-cat  Comervattoe  and  Safe 

Political  or  financial  stresses  do  not  affect 
the  safety  of  a  First  Farm  Mortgage, 
nor  the  regularity  of  its  interest  earn- 
ing power. 

They  have  better  security  behind  them, 
;intl  rliey  afford  more  satisfaction  in 
many  ways  than  the  best  bonds  on 
the  ecchanges. 

They  constitute  a  most  dependable  in- 
vestment because  their  values  do  not 

fluctuate. 

It  is  WELL  to  put  SOME  FUNDS  in 
securities  of  this  kind. 

We  invite  a  close  investigarion  as  to  our 
securities  and  our  methods. 

The  F.  Bb  Collins  iBTestment  Company 

MaliemMi  City  Oklahoma 


Southern 
Farms 

Where  Crop  Values  Increase 

Of  the  gain  in  value  of  all  crops  in 
the  U.  S.  for  1915  over  1914  the 

South  contributed  $,117,009,000  out  of 
a  total  of  »526.070,000.  The  South 
therefore  accounted  for  €0%  of  the 
total  gain  in  Anwrican  crop  value; 
and  amoe  the  South  oontaina  but  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  area 
and  population  of  the  country,  it  is 
readily  noted  that  the  value  of  South- 
ern farm  products  is  iacroaaing  at  a 
rate  that  is  three  tnnes  as  fast  as 
that  of  the  remainder  of  the  nation. 
—Surely,  then,  Southern  farms  can- 
not be  equalkd  as  loan  aseuritgr. 


emurmtii  SottOrnnfmrn  tmarltagu. 

The  Southern  Mortgage  Co. 
Atlanta,  Qeorgla 
two 


Ask  the  Readers'  Serrice  about  your  investments 
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On  this  basis  we  offer  FIRST  MOKTGAGE 
SERIAL  GOLD  BONDS  (non^mUe  in 
this  State)  in  denominations  of 

9100  and  9800 

pa\  ;ib!e  I  to  10  years  (interest  semi-annual), 
secured  by  Business  and  Apartment  House 
properties  in  Seattle;  also  FIRST  MORT- 
GAGES on  Seattle  Residential  properties 
in  amounts  of 

91000  to  98000 

We  solicit  the  business  of  careful  and  cautious 
Investorsi  those  who  look  hrst  to  Safety 
and  Cantenratiem*  nther  Am  to  attractive 

Interest  rates. 

_     It  is  the  Policy  of^this  Company  to  convert 

Iat  par  any  Bond  purchased  through  it  at 
any  time  upon  reasonable  notice. 
Writm  far  dMcriptiom  Utmratun 
Goodwin  Real  Estate  Cq 
INCORPORATED 
Bond  ui<i  Mortgaj^e  Department  ^ 


em 

Land  Secured  Bonds 


Outstanding  at  rate  of  only  ^3.70 

per  acre  against  farmlands  worth 
from  I50.00  to  1^115.00  per  acre 
based  on  sales  in  vicinity. 
Part  of  original  issue  already  retired 

in  advance  of  maturity. 

Borrowing  company  has  net  annual 
income  of  practicafly  four  times  the 
interest  charge  on  the  bond  issue. 


By  stockholders  who  show  a  net 
worth,  exclusive  of  their  interest  in 
the  company,  which  exceeds  amount 
of  outstandmg  bonds. 

Send  now  for  our  descriptive  Circular  1  j6-A 
EildUbM  Bma  Tmi*— Nmr  a  Lew  to  a  ClHt 

MoRiGAfiE  Securities  @. 

Camal  k.  Camp  Streets.    New  Orleans 
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An 

Investor's 

Lesson 

"  I  have  been  investing 
money  for  about  twenty 
years.  When  I  begw, 
my  first  question  always 
was,  *  What  will  this  in* 
vestment  yield  ?'  Now, 
I  first  ask,  'Is  it  safe?* 
Of  course,  I  aim  to  se- 
cure a  reasonable  in- 
come, but  experience 
has  taught  me  that  tht 
investment  which  has 
safety  as  its  first  con- 
sideration is  always  the 
most  profitable." 

YOU  too^  ahould  always 
analyze  your  mTctl- 
niMits  10  tenns  of  safely. 

When  you  purchase  a  bond  or  mort- 
gage from  us  you  benefit  by  our  ex- 
perience. Our  reputation  for  con- 
servatism, built  up  through  38  years 
of  activity,  stands  as  your  best 
protection. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  thousands  of 
investors  to  whom  the  "quality"  ap- 
peal is  uppermost,  write  to-day  iat 
the  list  which  interests  you. 

"FW'—Farm  Mortgaget 
•'PW'—PuhUc  Utility  BondB 
"MW— Municipal  Bondt 

Wells-Dickey  Co. 

EtUMkhmlSBrS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


m 


The  Readers'  Service  will  give  information  about  automobiles 
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Florida  First  Mortgages 
Are  Safe 

Jacksonville  and  Tiimpa  are  Florida's 
largest  and  busiest  cities  with  estab- 
lished real  estate  values.  Seven  per 
cent,  first  mortpages  on  improved  bus- 
iness and  residential  pioperty  in  these 
cities  are  eminently  safe  and  not  spec- 
ulative ventures. 


These  mortgaRes  are  selected  by  bank 
officials  with  vears  of  mortgage  expcrienct, 
and  arc  basej  upon  a  conservative  vaiui- 
tion  of  50%  of  the  actual  selling  value  of 
the  property.  We  collect  and  remit  in- 
terest without  cost  to  the  investor. 

Offered  in  amounts  of  $100,  ^500  and  $I,C<:c 

Full  particular t  on  rtqumat 

Uniteil  States  Trust  &  Saying  Bank 


54-56  W.  Forsyth  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


DANFORTH 

5%  and  6% 

FARM  MORTGAGES 

represent  conservative  loans  on 
producing  farms  in  the  l>est  tann- 
ing districts  of  the  United  States. 

Our  List  No.  54  dcscribinK  some  very  ar- 
tractive  offerings  will  be  sent  upon  rc(|iK-st. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH    A    CO..  BANKERS 

Foundtd  A.  D.  1858 
WASHINGTON  ILLINOIS 


7%  INVESTMENTS  7% 

Of  Unquestioned  Safety  and  Value 

No  invesUnenl.  whellwr  il  be  mnnKigr  or  Jjond  is  ever 
offerrd  thi"  climls  «>f  this  tM>usc  until  thai  invc^uiK-iil 
tv'is  pajiHcd  I  he  must  tiKid  tests  (hctatc<l  tiy  yran  o( 
cx|x.T:fiKf  with  Pacific- Northwest  s«:untirs. 

Our  own  money  is  always  invwlcd  first,  and  every 
IXJ^siblr  suffxuard  is  pUictxl  nhttut  the  inicTL-sta  uf  <.iur 
chi-nlji. 

Thi'  rc|iuLation  uf  thi*  lyntie  stands  squarrjy  hack  of 
every  investment  oflcrcd.  We  .ire  prepared  to  njvc  you 
a  comprehensjvc  pcrsorwil  invrstmenl  service. 

D*»Cfiplirr  hook  on  rrqutsi 

HORTHERN  BOND  &  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 


SAVE  SMALL  SUMS 

You  could   aconnulile   more  > 
capital  in  a  very  few  years  by  MTinc 
comparatively  small  sums  of  moatT 
}-nur  di\-tdeDds  and  intereit  iiKUWir,  kc 

instance. 

You  prubaUy  nerer  icnausljr  cooswVwd  wA 
a  ihiriK,  Iwcause  the  amounts  looked  JO  nu. 
and  no  r>p;)ortunity  has  ever  beicra  ofled 
itself  to  you  to  save  and  invest  ooly  f  if  00 11 
6  Iter  cent  interent.  There  b  no  need  for  >ai 
to  wail  until  you  have  saved  up  $2.000, 159B, 
or  even  $joo  with  which  to  buy  one  d  ov 
morticafm  in  order  to  secure  a  6  per  obc 
investment  withus.  Our C>rti6catcsolDcpg« 
>'ieki  6  |jer  cent,  payable  icmi-anattaftr— Of 
same  as  our  mortxaffcs  and  aiv  ■ilMiii' 
able  after  one  year,  on  30  days'  notiee.  Se«< 
|JS  to-day:  a»k  for  Loan  List  70S. 

PerkinsSCagS» 

LAWRENCE.  KANSA& 


No.  1  Central  Building 


Seattle,  Washington 


t  Farm  Mortgages 


Tlie  prfs*.'nt-<iay  popularity  o£ 
I'arm  MorttraKes  m  investments 
jUiikeH  it  all  the  mora  ur gent  that 
investor!*  buy  their  seeurities 

from   recojrnired  sources  only. 


Our  (-xprrM.-nce  eovrrs  SI  jnMM.  withiwt 
by  an  iiiTMtor  o(aeia«M«iotter. 


Solr 


Invaitirattt  —  acnd  for  doMriptiva  panapa- 

l«t"u'  »i>d  CTirTyniolfill«a». 

%»« 'f  Wlaht  on  t»f  Of  OMM*.    


e.j.lande:r6co. 

CRAMO  rOltMt  NORTH  aAMOTA 

Mt4  ^rplu*  On*  ttolf  nillian  DWIara 


I 


Coming  to  California 9 

—you  N^ill  liiid  it  ronvtMiifiit  to  nj.ik*-  il»i>  your  l>ankiri|(  home — placinit  your 
fiititl.t  luTi*  ill  aclvunce  of  your  arrival. 

VVt<  wc-lt-dnif  tliir  accounts  of  indi vi«ltitil.H.  timiii  and  corporations,  ofTeringt  a 
foiiu)l»-ti-  liankiiiit  Si-rvii'e  ami  «'v«Ty  advantage  coiutistcni  with  sound,  oon- 
Norvaiivi-  Imtikliift.    C'orrt'spoiuU-iicf  iiivitc-d. 

TlNEI^1AL:KmaM]l^Rl 


Corner  9lh,  Spring  &  Main  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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THE  STREET   BOND  HOUSE 
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Tax  Fxtt 


7% 


TmA  LieD 


BONDS 

ISSUED  BY 

Cities  of  California 

FOR  THE 
Impirovem*nt  of  Streets 

First  Uea  on  real  estate  aMCMcd  for  3  to 
times  the  bonds,  taking  precedence  over 
moftga^H.  judgmenU,  and  ail  ptriTNle  liens; 
tuperioT  to  moHgaga  as  a  Uen  and  aa  to 
the  amouot  of  real  estate  security;  iuued 
under  a  State  Act  and  validity  approved 
by  best  legal  authority. 

OSend  ia  mmountt  oi  %\00.  )500,  $1 ,000 
gmrmnk     Pnncipal  pnymUm  JaaouT.  1919  to 
1925:  iatcrot  (ayaUc  JumuT  aati  Jav. 


Writm  for  Circular  W-tO. 

Oakland  Street  ImproTement 
Bond  G>. 

Sya^e  B«i^      O^la^.  Califwaia 
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THE  STREET  BOND  HOUSE 


Investments 

It  is  normal  and  progressive  to 
make  more  than  you  spend. 

Also  it  is  prudent  to  invest  your 
surplus  safely. 

Take  your  cue  from  the  big  Life 

Insurance  Companies. 

Their  largest  investments  are  in 

Farm  Mortgages 

And  now  the  Government  is  entering 
that  loaning  held. 

It  is  prudent  now — To-day  to  place 
some  money  in  good  Farm  I^ans  be- 
fore the  Government  becomes  an  active 
competitor. 

S^nd  for  Loan  Limi  No.  32  Wcuhington,  Idaho, 
and  Moniana  Mortmam^t 

Armm  &  Tupper  Mortgage  Loan  G>. 

C  T.  TUPPER. /^c 
Spokane  Waahtngton 


A 

(Jeorpia 
Farm  Mort- 
gage, handled 
by  our  etHcient  or- 
ganization, is  an  unusu- 
ally good  investment.  We 
can't  explain  in  this  space, 
but  our  booklet  does — ask  for  it. 

GEORGIA  LAND  &  SECURITIES  CO.. 

Paid  in  Capital  $200,000. 
Savannah,  Ga. 


INSURE  YOUR  INVESTMENTS 

6% 

First  Mortgage 
Certificates 

Secured  by  improved  real  estate 
in  California.  Fully  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest.  De- 
nominations i^ioo,  ^500  and  ^looo. 
Interest  quarterly.  Maturities 
two  to  ten  years.  Capital  and 
Surplus  over  ^^500,000. 

Western  Mortgage  &  Gnaranty 
Company 

BANKERS'  INVESTMENT  BUILDING 

San  Francijco  California 

Under  Stale  Supervision.  IV rile  /or  Booklet 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information  about  insurance 
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CITIES    AND    LANDS    OF  OPPORTUNITY 


PKKSISTKNTLV.  Milwaukee  has  striven  for 
demonstration  in  the  steel  industry— aiid 
won. 

To-day.  linked  to  Racine,  Kenosha,  Burlington, 
West  Allis  and  Watertown,  she  is  contending 
for  the  first  place  as  u  steel  centre. 

Well  IcHated  as  to  the  source  of  supply  nf  raw 
materials,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  world's 
largest  retail  markets,  favored  with  chcaj> 
freight  rales — lake  transportation  all  the  year 


'round— a  plentiful  supply  of  intelligent  labor 
—Milwaukee  has  forged  steadily  to  the  front. 

Cheap  and  unlimited  Electric  Power  has  ijiven 
Milwaukee  more  electric  steel  furnaces  than 
any  other  city. 

You,  who  are  seeking  ideal  manufacturini;  and 
merchandising  conditions,  come  to  Milwaukee. 

For  rom|)lete  information  address  the  IN- 
DUSTRIAL BURKAU 


THE  MILWAUKEE  ELECTBIC  RAILWAY  «  LIGHT  COMPANY 

WISCONSIN  GAS  A  ELECTBIC  COMPANY 
PubUc  Service  Bldg.  Milwaukee.  WI& 


Factory  Sites 

In  ihc  Town  of 

MONTREAL -EAST 

CANADA 

On   St.   Lawrence  River 


TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES: 
Deep  Water  Wharves 


Territory  crossed  by  two 
Railroad  lines. 


Special    Inducements  to 
Manufacturers 


Writ*  to  th»  Mayor 

JOSEPH  VERSAILLES 

90  St  James  St     Montreal,  Canada 


PATENT! 


Roosevelt  Dam  in  Salt  River  Valley 

Arizona,  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  gupjply  of  water  to  a  frrtik 
soil  that  will  make  money  for  you.  Early  fruit  brings  tuglb 
prKcs.  Twenty  acres  enough.  Low  price?,  easy  terms.  De- 
lightful climate  and  living  conditions.  Write  lor  free  book. 
C.L.Scagravc*,G<ni.  Colonization  Agent,  ATASF  Ry..  1941  Ry. 
Exch  .  Chicago,  or  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Phoentz,  Arixooa. 

Money-Making  Farms 

15  Slates,  $10  to  $50  an  acre:  stock,  tools  and  crops  often 
included  to  settle  quickly.  Wnte  for  Btg  Illustrated  Catalogue 

E.  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
SUtion  2718  150  Nassau  StrceU  New  Yotk 

•ABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  MwiT- 
faciurers  want  Owen  Patents,  Send 
for  3  free  books:  invent  lom  wanted, 
etc.    I  help  you  market  your  invention  withou:    ii.i.  L;!.- 

RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  136  Owqi  BMg..  Wailmiyto«.  D.  C 
PATENTS  -  WRITE  FOR  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT. 

Ii'-i  111  I'aicnl  F}uyer«i  and  Invention^  Wanted     $1,000,000  m 
prizfs  ollrred  for  invpnttons.    Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
p;iii'ni;ihility.    Our  four  books  M-nt  free.    F^itents  advertised 
Free.    Wc  .iviisl  inventors  to  sell  their  invent toM. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  CO..  Paltnl  Atty*..  929  With.  WsAistt—.  D.  C 

MEN  OF  IDEAS 

sn<!  inventive  al  ilily  should  write  (or  new  "IJstt  of  Needed  lavts* 
tions,"  Patent  MuvcrssnJ  "How  to  Gel  Your  Pstenl  and  Yosr 
Money."  Advice  I  KKE.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.  Psteat  Attonieyt, 
I)ei<t.  ss.WosbinKton,  I>.  C.  

Oar  mH^m4  ml  tea* 

lav  lB*lnir«tM  Ma  jwm  •• 
rara  •t.MO  t«  •IS^SM 
yrarit  a*  a  lawyer  W^mB^ 
Iralif^  bwdans  mmm.  LAW 
Titlixril    UT.%     ARK  M 

itr.Miiin  III  ALL  um  «r 

IHhIXK^N.  10*  bMka  — • 
coaaJeU  la«  UWw|  — fto> 
mUM  t^rrj  atalrat.  BAK  KXABIHATIOII  flt  ARAIITRIC.  Vm  yaj  a^*  m 
faa  prasrraa— la  mall  laOallMral*.  Talllaa  rvAiadrd  If  4l«asllaS(4. 
HERD  rONTAL  rOR  M-PAUE  mCE  ROOK  TfKDAT. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
D«pt.  L-I347,  Drexcl  Ave.  and  SSth  St..  Cbicsso.  U.  S.  A 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  give  information  abuut  the  latest  automobile  accessories 


Google 


"1^  bMtaM  tkM  •«  love  we  riw  batia* 


RXJDYARD  KIPLING 

THEfirst  six  months  of  igi6  have  been  a 
wonderful  season  for  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Kipfing's  bodu.  For  the  last  ten  years 
the  regular  sales  have  steadily  gone  up, 
but  this  year  the  record  has  been  exceptional, 
a.nd  if  you  will  go  in  an}-  bookstore  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  you  will  find  tihe  green 
doth  edition  and  the  limp  red  leather  emtion 
well  stocked.  If  you  want  a  more  expensive 
edition,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  supply  the 
"Outward  Bound  Edition"  in  complete  sets; 
or  if  you  aspire  to  the  strictly  limited  and 
signed  (with  Mr.  Kipling's  own  pen)  "Seven 
Seas  Edition/'  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
can  stiO  supply  a  hm  sets  at  six  dollars  a 
volume.  The  value  of  the  few  o^es  whidi 
are  left  is  rising. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  The  Kipling 
Index,  including  the  short  sketch,  "My 
First  Book,"  Doubleday,  Page  &  C<xnpany, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y..  will  be  happy  to  send  a 
copy  with  their  compliments. 

STEWART  EDWAKO  WHITE 

There  are  a  good  many  people  who  find  the 
novels  of  this  writer  about  the  most  interest- 
ing stories  in  the  world.  He  has  just  hnished-^ 
and  the  book  will  OMne  from  the  press  October 
and — a  novel  which  is  original  in  many  \va\  s. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Africa,  and  the  title  is 
"The  Leopard  Woman."  There  may  be  some 
question  as  to  the  attractions  of  this  title, 
but  the  reader  will  not  ca^e  under  what  name 
so  entertaining  a  stor}'^  is  printed.  It  has  to 
do  with  a  maid  and  a  famous  explorer,  each — 
and  quite  independently — going  into  a  wild 
country  in  mid-Africa  to  treat  with  a  savage 
king  about  affairs  associated  with  the  great 
war.  To  describe  the  tale  in  full  would  take 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  reader,  but  it  may 
!  h  ^;iid  that  this  explorer  does  not  have  things 
all  his  own  way.  and  there  are  clever  white 
women  even  in  central  .\frica.  Even  that  re- 
markable person,  "The  Tired  Business  Man," 
will  be  thankful  to  get  hold  of  this  book. 
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All  people  wRo  are  really  interested  in  the 
countr)',  the  growing  and  li\ing  things  in  the 
(»untry  and  the  home  in  the  country  wOl,  we 
think,  find  the  October  Fall  Building  Number 
of  Country  Life  in  America  a  delight.  Con- 
sider this  partial  Table  of  Contents: 
COOSHILL,  ST.  Marttn's.   The  Couimy  Home  of 

Tesshe  Willcox  Smith  neax  Philaoielphia.  Harold 

Donaldson  Eberiein. 
Folk  (Iood  Halls  TAat  Mioht  be  Made  Bbitxk. 

Charles  A.  Webb. 
The  Fireplace  IN  A  Paneled  Wall.  Jdm  Thjrlor 

Boyd,  Jr. 

The  Tower  in  tick  I-  arm  Groi  p.  .\lfred  Hopkins, 
Architect. 

The  Lid  of  tue  Box.  A  Study  in  Ceilings.  Alfred 

Morton  Githens.  • 
NtrmNGHAicB  agau«  Remodeled.    Charles  Edward 

Hooper. 

A  Bit  or  HsAVEN  nt  My  Gaiden.  Katbrine  Jarboe 

BuU. 

The  Pkesdbmt's  House,  WnxiAMBCoLUOB.  HbKB 
or  Pkesidemt  Haset  A.  OAinsLD  at  Wiiuams- 

TOMirN,  Mass. 

Farms  That  Cam£  Back.  Ed.  Dilu>n's  Pladi  Old- 

Fashioned  Fauung. 
tm  Krcscn  or  ras  Akcbttect's  Wite.  Katharine 

L.  Sullivan. 

Atield  With  a  Home-bred  "Pao."  A  Few  Lessons 
Leaaneo  by  Watching  Walter  Hagch's  Game  or 
Golt.  Herbert  Reed. 

Ou>  Doorways  or  Annapolis. 

Tbm,  New  Bgsinbss  or  Fauoho.  F.  D.  Cobum. 

Not  ever>'  newsstand  carries  CouHbry  lAfo 

in  America  in  stock;  it  is  not  what  is 
called  a  returnable  magazine;  but  you  can 
get  it  at  the  larger  stores,  and  a  check  for 
$4.00  will  bring  it  to  you  lor  a  year.  Send  a 
check  for  $4.00,  and  if  you  don't  like  the  next 
three  numbers,  we  will  send  your  money  back. 


DouBLEUAY,  Page  &  Company 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $4.00.  Send  me  Country  Life  in  A  merica 
for  a  year,  od  the  understandiDg  that  if  I  don't  like 
tlieiiBxt  thrae  numbers,  you  will  return  the  money  and 
"no  questions  asked.** 
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BOW  SHORT  CAN  A  SHORT  STORY  BE? 

Jxi  the  attempt  to  answer  this  questioii 

Life  held  last  year  a  very  interesting  prize 

competition.  Stories  submitted  were  to  be 
not  longer  than  1,500  words.  The  stories 
accepted  were  to  lie  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  a  word  for  every  word  under 
1500  which  the  author  ^//V/  not  write In  ad- 
dition, three  leading  prizes  (aggregating 
were  given  to  the  three  stories  ad- 
jud^d  best.  This  contest  brought  30,000 
MSS.  from  all  parts  of  the  world  into  the 
office  of  Lije,  Of  tliese  eighty -one  stories 
were  printed.  The  longest  was  1,495  words 
for  which  the  author  received  50  cents. 
The  shortest  was  76  words,  and  the  author 
received  $142^0.  The  eighty-one  accepted 
stCHies  proved  so  interesting  that  we  have 
bsued '  them  in  book  form  under  the  title 
"Shortest  Stories  from  Life"  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Thomas  L.  Masson.  They 
range  over  every  mood  and  every  kind  of  plot, 
some  by  writers  well  known  and  others  by 
those  whose  names  may  sonic  day  be  famous. 

How  O.  Henry  would  have  revelled  in  a 
omtest  of  this  sort! 

"casuals  or  THE  sea" 

We  have  just  pubUshed  a  novel  of  very 
unusual  c^bre,  to  which  we  respectft^ly 

call  your  attention.  "Casuals  of  the  Sea,"  by 
William  McFee,  introduces  to  discerning 
readers  a  writer  of  remarkable  power  and 
promise.  Mr.  McFee  has  been  a  steamship 
engineer  for  a  dozen  years  and  holds  a  chief's 
certificate  in  both  the  British  and  American 
merchant  marine.  He  is  now  on  a  British 
transport  in  the  Mediterranean.  "Casuab 
of  the  Sea  "  has  received  high  prai.se  from  dis- 
criminating critics.  It  is  not  essentially  a 
sea  story:  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book 
do  we  go  upon  salt  water.  It  describes  the 
voyage  through  life  of  a  brother  and  sister, 
born  in  a  poor  family  in  the  north  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  kindly  and  absorbing  survey 
of  the  lives  of  the  poor  who  are  set  adrift  on 
the  great  ocean  of  life  with  small  lore  of 
navigation  to  lay  a  course  by. 

Later:  The  lirst  edition  has  been  sold  and 
the  second  has  been  largely  consumed. 

OtJR  MOTION  PICTURE  SUM. 

We  have  I  )een  very  much  pleased  by  the 
wide  interest  shown  in  our  motion  picture  film 
"Making  Books  and  Magazines.  '  Besides  the 
original  film,  which  has  been  shown  by  book- 
seDers,  dubs,  schools,  etc.,  in  a  number  of 


Urge  cities,  the  Fathescope  Company  have 

made  three  copies  of  the  reels  on  their  non- 
intlaramable  film.  These  are  being  shown  in 
the  Pathe  Educational  circuit.  We  have  also 
prepared  a  little  booklet  describing  in  detaO 
the  operations  photograirfied  on  the  film. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  this  to  any  one 
who  is  interested  enough  to  write  for  a  copy. 
Address  the  Editorial  Department 

sra  nucrr  Clifford 

Before  he  was  twenty-one.  Sir  Hugh  Clifford 
had  added  15,000  square  miles  to  we  British 

Entire.  This  was  one  of  the  cxtraordinar)' 
achievements  of  the  \oung  civil  servant  who 
was  sent  to  Malaya  before  he  was  out  of  his 
teens.  In  the  preface  to  "The  Further  Side 
of  Silence,"  a  remarkable  book  of  stories  which 
we  have  just  published,  Sir  Hugh  tells  some- 
thing of  his  experiences  in  that  strange  part  of 
the  world  of  whidi  both  he  and  Conrad  write  so 

vi\-idly. 

Sir  Hugh  Clifford's  previous  lxK)k  of  stories. 
"Malayan  Monochromes,"  is  also  well  worth 
reading  for  those  who  ale  interested  in  stwies 
of  queer  Oriental  places  consummately  told. 

A  MATE  TO  "twin  PISES" 

Did  you  read  a  book  by  Walter  Prichanl 

Eaton  called  "The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires"? 
About  one  hundredth  part  of  the  inhaljitants 
of  these  United  States  who  would  have  enjoyed 
it  hugely  have  had  that  pleasure.  We  have  not 
yet  liecn  able  to  tell  the  other  99  per  cent,  about 
it,  yet  the  circle  is  growing.  It's  a  delightful, 
tender  and  (quaint  country  romance.  Ask  any 
hock  authority  in  or  out  of  a  bookstore  if  we 
are  not  correct. 

But  what  w»  started  to  say  was  that  Mr. 
Eaton  has  written  a  new  book  called  "The 
Bird  House  Man  " ;  and  if  you  are  an  advocate 
of  romance  and  a  lover  of  the.  more  gentle 
aspects  of  nature,  get  and  read  iL 

ms.  GENE  stsatton-porter's  new  book 

I.ater  in  the  month  of  October  tJiere  will  ^  - 
issued  a  book  made  for  one  child  which  wtj. 
interest  all  other  children.  It  is  called  "Morn- 
ing Face,''  and  is  full  of  happy  stories,  verses 
and  pictures  made  bv  the  author  of  "Fieddes,'* 
"A  Girl  of  the  Limbcrlost,"  etc. 

New  editions  have  been  made  of  Mrs. 
Porter's  books  in  Europe,  Australia,  Africa, 
and  many  other  places;  anfl  the  sales  art  still 
extraordinary,  especially  when  we  remcmlier 
how  truly  American  her  books  are.  The  ag- 
gregate ci  these  foreign  sales  is  many  hundieds 
of  ^usands  of  copies. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 
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CAN  an  American  who  sincerely 
believes  in  the  principles  of 
his  own  government  be  neu- 
tral in  sentiment  about  the 
out  come  of  the  European  war? 
in  1776,  when  we  were  fighting  against  the 
exactions  of  an  autocratic  king,  the  men  of 
liberal  mind  in  France  and  even  in  England 
sympathized  with  the  struggle.  During 
the  Civil  War,  also,  the  Federal  agents  were 
able  to  win  the  sympathy  of  liberal  ling- 
land,  although  our  blockade  vitally  dam- 
aged the  prosperity  of  the  liberal  cotton^ 
manufacturing  counties.    French  liberal 
thought  also  favored  the  North  because  it 
fought  for  liberty,  although  that  was  not 
the  technical  cause  of  the  war.    Now  the 
liberal  governments  of  Europe  are  all  on  one 
side  of  a  great  struggle  and  they  are  fight- 
ing for  democracy  and  liberty.   They  are 
fitting  not  so  much  because  the  technical 
cause  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  to  do 
with  the  libertN'  of  a  small  nation  as  be- 
cause, if  they  are  defeated,  liberalism  will 
have  received  a  serious  setback.  The 
directing  force  of  the  Teutonic  side  is  a 
military  oligarchy  slightly  tinged  with 
plutocracy.    If  it  should  win,  autocracy 
will  have  done  much  to  pnwe  what  it  al- 
ways has  claimed,  namely,  that  dem- 
ocracies are  not  efficient  enough  to  survive. 

if  the  Allies  win,  democracy  will  receive 
a  tremendous  impetus  all  over  the  world. 

ConnrlBlrt.  UU,  br  DooUcdv. 


There  is  even  reason  to  hope  that  the 
liberals  in  Germany  may  see  in  the  results 
of  the  war  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  lang^r 

degree  of  political  power  for  the  mass  of 
people  in  Germany  than  they  now  have, 
l  o  some  degree  the  war  has  already  had  a 
democratizing  effect  on  Russia,  for  in 
Russia  the  Germanized  party  and  the  most 
pronounced  "stand-pat"  believers  in  auto- 
cracy were  one  and  the  same;  and  after  the 
great  retreat  from  Poland  last  year  the  ven- 
geance of  the  nation  fell  on  these  people  and 
k)Osened  their  hoki  on  the  machinery  of  the 
Government. 

Every  agency  of  liberalism,  freedom,  and 
democracy  cries  for  an  Allied  victory. 
Every  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
in  the  rule  of  autocracy,  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  people,  must  pin  his  hopes  upon  the 
vindication  of  the  governments  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  Cierman-American  is  faced  with  a 
clash  between  the  principles  of  his  country 
and  the  blood  of  his  ancestors.  It  was  the 
same  choice  that  faced  the  men  who  fought 
in  our  Revolutbn  and  the  men  who  fought 
in  the  German  revolution  of  1848.  Be- 
cause the  men  of  1 776  chose  to  take  hold  of 
liberty  even  in  the  face  of  lighting  their  own 
kin,  we  now  have  a  nation;  and  many  of  our 
citizens  of  German  descent  are  here  because 
their  fathers  had  the  courage  to  make  the 
same  dedsion. 

ft  Co.  AUrlsbtoNMrrad. 
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SIGNING  THE  NAVY  APF^F^UPRIATION  BILL 

President  \Vilsf)n  attaching  his  signature  to  the  hill  appropriating  $110,000,000  for  the  Navy, 
the  first  year's  appropriation  on  a  fivt-years'  programme  which  will  ultimately  call  for  more  than 
661  million  dollars,  and  which  will  make  the  United  States  Navy  greater  than  the  navy  of  any  other 
Power  was  at  the  outset  of  the  Great  War.  At  the  same  time  he  signed  the  Army  Appropriation 
Bill,  the  Philippines  Bill,  and  the  Uniform  Bill  of  Lading  measure 
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THF  cr(k:kfr  land  expedition 

Which  has  spent  ihrt-e  ye;irs  in  the  Arctic  endeavoring  to  locate  "Crocker  Land" — the  Arctic 
continent  which  Rear-Admiral  l\-.iry  thought  he  saw  on  his  voyage  to  the  North  Pole.  The 
mi-mhers  of  the  expedition  are,  left  tti  right:  i^r.  H.  J,  Hunt,  Dr.  M.  C.  Tanquary,  Mr.  W.  E.  Kkblaw, 
Mr.  Donald  B.  MacMillan  (the  leader  of  the  expedition).  Ensign  Fitzhugh  Green.  U.  S.  N.  (who recently 
returned  and  reported  that  no  trace  of  the  land  could  be  found),  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Allen 
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AS  BETWEEN  MR    WILSON  AND 
MR.  HUGHES 

THE  President's  speech  accepting  the 
renomination  of  the  Democratic 
Party  was  a  much  more  convincing 

document  than  Mr.  Hughes's  speech  the 
month  before,  for  the  President  could  point 
to  a  remarkable  record  of  constructive 
achievement,  including  a  series  of  useful 
acts  governing  agricultural  problems  such 
as  grain  standards,  warehousing,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  better-known  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  Rural  Oedits  Act.  Child  l^bor  Act, 
etc.  Moreover,  there  is  a  forward-looking 
and  courageous  spirit  in  such  parts  of  the 
President's  speech  as: 

We  can  no  longer  indulge  our  traditional 
provincialism.  Wc  are  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
the  world  dr. mi  1  whether  we  wish  it  or  not.  We 
shall  lend,  not  borrow;  act  for  ourseKcs,  not 
imitate  or  follow;  organize  and  initiate,  not  peep 
about  merely  to  see  where  we  may  get  in. 

We  have  already  formulaic-d  and  agreed  upon 
a  policy  of  law  which  will  ixplit  itiv  remove  the 
ban  now  supposed  to  rest  upon  cooperation 
among  our  exporters  in  seeking  and  securing 
their  proper  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  field  will  be  free,  the  instrumentalities  at 
hand.  It  will  <)nl>'  remain  for  the  masters  of 
enterprise  among  us  to  act  in  energetic  concert 
and  for  the  Government  of  the  L  nitid  Slates  to 
insist  upon  the  mriinten.inoe  t liroughout  the 
world  of  those  conditions  of  fairness  and  ol 
even-handed  justice  in  the  commercial  dealings 
of  the  nations  with  one  another,  upon  which, 
after  all,  in  the  last  anahsis,  the  peace  and 
ordered  life  of  the  world  must  ultimately  de- 
pend. 

This  is  a  more  proper  American  doctrine 
than  the  plea  which  .Mr.  Ilu.i;hes  is  inakinu 
for  the  protection  of  industries  in  this  land 
of  immense  markets  and  raw  materials  now 
plentiful  with  capital— protection  against 
the  "dumping"  of  the  goods  made  by  the 
warring  nations  while  the\'  are  strainint^ 
every  effort  to  provide  themselvcii  with  the 
sinews  of  war. 

Moreover,  the  President's  settlement  of 
the  threatened  railroad  strike,  even  if  he 
did  acquiesce  in  being  held  up  by  the 
brotherhoods,  shows  again  that  with  him  in 
the  W  hite  House  the  Government  can  do 
business.  The  machine  can  be  got  under 


wa\  more  quickl\  b\  Mr.  Wilson  than  by 
any  recent  President. 

His  domestic  achievements  and  his 
ability  to  run  the  Government  have  made  it 
plain  all  along  that  the  public  will  get  better 
service  b\'  continuing  to  use  Mr  W'iKon 
and  the  l)emocratic  Rartv  than  b\  u>ing 
Mr.  Hughes  and  the  Republican  I^arty, 
unless  Mr.  Hughes  has  the  vision  and 
ability  to  put  a  definition  and  vigor  which 
the  President  has  lacked  into  the  word 
"Americanism."  Hut  neither  Mr.  Hughes 
nor  his  parts  seeniN  inclined  to  do  this,  and 
there  is.  therefore,  little  to  be  gained  in 
changing.  There  is,  indeed,  a  positive  ad- 
vantage to  Americanism  in  defeating  Mr. 
Hughes  so  long  as  the  anti-American 
German  voters  believe  that  they  helped 
nominate  him  and  so  kmg  as  they  accept 
him  as  their  candidate. 

But  if  we  do  have  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
W^hite  House  again,  many  of  the  votes  cast 
for  him  will  have  been  cast  not  because  of 
but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  allowed  Ger- 
many to  murder  Americans  at  sea  for  a 
year  and  to  blow  up  p  roperty  here.  Many 
people  who  vote  for  him  will  do  so  with  re- 
gret that  his  leadership  was  directed  to- 
ward quieting;  and  not  toward  educating 
a  proper  resintment  of  these  outrages  and 
that  for  the  UKiSt  part  his  inlluence  was 
against  an  adequate  preparation  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  we  did  properly  resent 
these  outrages.  It  is  a  fair  criticism  to  say 
that  if  GroNiT  C'leveland  had  been  Presi- 
dent he  would  have  led  public  opinion  so 
that  there  would  have  been  no  McLemore 
and  Gore  resolutions  and  no  support  of 
them.  Under  his  leadership  the  Demo- 
cratic delegates  at  St.  l.ouis  would  not  have 
uone  into  ecstasies  over  the  maintenance  of 
peace  with  Germany  while  Germany  has 
never  offered  reparation  or  apology  for  the 
Americans  who  died  on  the  iMsitania  and 
while  the  whole  submarine  question  is  left 
suspended  on  a  conditional  promise. 

The  President  was  willing  to  meet  the  in- 
evitable after  a  year  of  notes,  but  he  was 
himself  partially  responsible  for  the  pacif- 
ism in  Congre^s  and  softness  in  the  country 
which  wished  to  forsake  him  for  peace  at 
an\'  price.  And  the  existence  of  this  same 
unreasoning  pacifism  has  to  a  degree  robbed 
our  good  intentions  toward  Mexico  of  their 
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true  character  and  dressed  them  up  in  the 

garments  of  weakness  and  vacillation. 

The  President  has  done  much  for  the 
material  welfare  of  the  people  but  a  serious 
disservice  to  thi  ir  national  spirit  and  their 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  vigorous 
ideals  of  democracy. 


LABOR   MONOPOLIES   AND  THE 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

THE  wool  people  were  too  strong  for 
Mr.  Taft;  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods Ux)  strong  for  Mr.  Wilson. 
When  a  small  class,  well  orj^anized,  dictates 
its  wishes  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment it  is  humiliating  but  not  unprece- 
dented. But  usually  it  has  been  capitalis- 
tic combinations  and  not  labor  combina* 
tions  that  have  forced  the  Government 
to  grant  them  special  favors. 

The  one  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  the 
eight-hour  law  which  the  brotherhoods 
forced  froFti  the  President  and  Congress  is 
that  it  promoted  the  public  welfare  by 
preventing  the  strike.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  question  is  likely  to  be  much  like  the 
submarine  controvers\'.  The  issue  prob- 
ably will  have  to  be  j()ined  s(X)ner  or  later, 
and  ever)  time  you  refuse  to  face  an  issue 
like  that  you  make  assurance  doubly  sure 
that  it  will  recur;  and  every  time  you  refuse 
to  face  the  issue  you  weaken  the  public 
support  on  which  you  must  finally  depend 
to  settle  it. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  members  of 
the  four  railroad  brotherhoods  should  have 
more  wages.  The  question  is  whether,  in 
the  management  of  a  public  uti!it  \  like  the 
railroads,  the  public's  welfare  or  the  labor- 
ers' welfare  is  the  more  important  Cap- 
ital used  to  think  that  it  came  lir.->t  and  the 
public  second.  The  brotherhoods  have 
won  one  victory  in  a  struggle  to  prove  that 
they  come  first  and  the  public  second. 

One  of  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  ( '.onstitution  for  the  formation 
of  the  American  Government  was  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare.  This  is  not  just  a 
high-sounding  phrase.  It  is  in  literal  truth 
what  thepulMic  (.  xpects  of  theGovernment. 

The  railroad  brotfierhoods  put  this 
ultim.'ilum  to  the  public:  "Unless  our 
demands  for  more  money  arc  granted  by 


the  railroads  we  will  make  you  suffer  un- 
told financial  loss  and  iiKonvenience.  and 

this  irrespective  of  whether  any  one  else  be- 
lieves that  our  demands  arc  just  or  not." 
The  railroad  brotherhoods  are  a  monf)poly. 
They  feel  their  power  and  they  used  it  even 
as  the  capitalistic  monopolies  used  to  use 
theirs.  The  rail  road  brotherhoods  have  m- 
augu rated  the  labor  monopolies'  pro- 
gramme of  '  the  public  be  damned  " 

It  took  capital  a  long  time  to  learn  that 
even  when  it  had  a  monopoly  and  seemed 
well  intrenched  behind  the  law  the  ulti- 
matum»  "the  public  be  damned/'  meant  a 
war  that  would  end  in  disaster.  The  public 
won't  be  damned,  it  ma\'  take  as  long 
to  teach  Vdbor  monopolies  this  as  it  did  to 
teach  the  financial  monopolies;  it  may  be  as 
painful  a  process.  But  the  labor  leaders 
may  feel  just  as  sure  as  capital  does  now 
that  the  public  has  the  stomach  to  go 
through  with  the  process  if  it  is  required. 

1  he  (Clayton  Act  clarified  and  fixed  the 
point  that  human  labor  is  not  a  commodity 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and 
accordingly  a  labor  monopoly  is  not  in 
restraint  of  trade  as  a  monopoly  of  a  com- 
mo<iit\  is.  A  labor  monopoly  is,  therefore, 
legalized.  That  does  not.  however,  mean 
that  the  abuse  of  that  monopoly  will 
be  tolerated.  The  railroads  themselves 
are  monopolies  in  lai^  measure.  The 
interstate  commerce  laws  practically  legal- 
ize their  monopolistic  character.  But  the 
public  has  also  passed  laws  to  see  that  th€ 
monopoly  does  not  abuse  the  public  wel- 
fare—which is  the  first  consideration. 

The  action  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
is  sufficient  indication  that  it  is  time  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  get  ready  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  bigger  than  any 
special  interest.  It  is  not  meet  that  either 
the  wool  people  or  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods shall  be  too  strong  for  the  United 
States  Government. 


THE  ALLIES  NOW  THE  PACE- 
MAKERS 

CTT  fall,  when  the  Germans  rested 
from  the  conquest  of  Poland  and 
Serbia,  speculation  busied  itself  with 
the  next  niove  of  the  Great  General  Staff. 
It  was  grooming  the  l  urks  for  an  attack 
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on  Egypt,  it  was  making  a  threat  against 
India  through  I\Tsia.  preparin<^  for  a 
thrust  at  I\'tro^rad,  tht-  Russian  capital,  or 
Kief  or  (Jdessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  it  was 
planning  an  offensive  into  Italy  or  against 
Calais  or  the  French  line.  Tlie  Russians 
were  badly  <Weated.  The  French  and 
English  drives  in  the  Champagne  and  in 
Flanders  had  failed.  The  lUitish  had 
failed  at  Gallipoli  and  surrendered  at  l\ut- 
el-Amara.  The  Italians  had  made  little 
headway.  The  Serbian  army  was  almost 
destroyed.  Bulgaria  had  joined  the  Teu- 
tonic alliance,  Greece  under  King  Con- 
stantine  was  pro-German,  and  even  Ru- 
mania at  this  time  might  have  been  in- 
duced to  join  a  victorious  German  alliance 
for  her  own  safety. 

Rut  these  bright  prospects  for  the  Ger- 
mans must  be  used  or  they  would  tarnish. 
While  winter  was  still  on,  the  Russian  suc- 
cesses In  Armenia  removed  the  possibility 
of  the  Turkish  advance  through  Persia. 
Of  the  many  other  possibilities  before  them 
the  Germans  decided  t(»  try  to  eliminate 
their  most  skilful  enem\  :  the\'  attacked  the 
French  at  Verdun.  1  hat  attack  was  still  in 
progress  when  the  Austrians  launched  their 
offensive  against  Italy.  Then  suddenly  the 
forces  behind  the  scenes  began  to  become 
visible  and  the  offensive  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Germany's  enemies.  Russia 
pushed  forward  her  long  line  from  the 
Pinsk  marshes  to  the  Carpathians,  Italy 
drove  back  the  Austrian  attack  in  the 
Trentino  and  captured  Gorizia  from  the 
Austrian  defense  that  had  been  weakened 
to  send  reinforcements  to  Galicia,  and  as 
the  attack  on  Verdun  died  down  the  Allies 
took  up  their  offensive  on  the  Somme.  For 
the  first  time  since  hostilities  began  the 
Allies  were  dictating  the  time  and  place  of 
battle,  and  Rumania  and  Greece  ratified 
the  verdict  that  the  tide  of  war  had  changed 
by  their  new  attitude  toward  the  Allies. 

The  German  tide  lasted  nearly  two  full 
years.  During  that  time  they  gained 
great  niiiitar\  prestige,  valuable  enemy  ter- 
ritory, and  I  urkish  and  Bulgarian  help. 
But  they  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  a  de- 
cisbn  over  any  of  their  major  enemies. 
France,  though  weakened  by  losses,  is  still 
the  most  dangerous  adversary.  Russia 
i»cems  better  organized  than  before.  The 


British  are  infinitely  better  able  to  carry 

on  the  war  than  before,  not  onl\  because 
the\'  have  had  time  to  train  and  equip  their 
army  but  because  their  problems  in  India, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  problems  that  were 
dangerous  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  are 
now  safely  mastered.  The  threat  of  a  Holy 
War  is  no  longer  a  serious  menace. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  Turkes'  has  still 
many  resources  for  her  own  defense,  she 
cannot  send  an>  appreciable  help  to  Ger- 
man) nor  draw  any  more  men  from  the 
Allied  lines  to  meet  her  threats.  Bulgaria 
has  lost  little  so  far  in  the  war.  hut  she  is 
almost  surrounded  by  enemies  and  cannot 
help  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  her 
task  of  keeping  open  the  Oriental  Railway, 
the  one  link  between  Germany  and  Turkey, 
is  not  directly  connected  with  her  own 
ambitions.  And  Austria,  which  has  home 
the  brunt  of  the  Russian  hammering  in 
two  disastrous  campaigns,  is  moredept^ed 
in  men  than  any  of  the  major  Powers. 

The  backbone  of  the  Teutonic  defense 
rests  on  German\-.  She  must  help  Turkey 
with  brains  and  material,  give  direction 
and  as  much  help  in  men  as  possible  to  the 
Balkan  campaign,  stiffen  the  Austrian  line 
with  German  leadership  and  a  sprinkling 
of  German  units — all  this  besides  holding 
the  greater  part  of  the  line  against  the 
Russians  and  the  whole  line  against 
England  and  France.  It  is  a  terrible  task 
which  the  Germans  face. 

The  prospects  that  were  bright  for  Ger- 
many a  year  ago  are  now  all  with  the  Allies 
■ — prospects  of  isolating  l  urkew  of  elimi- 
nating Bulgaria,  of  gaming  a  decision  over 
Austria.  If  the  Allies  succeed  in  these 
tasks  the  main  enemy  will  still  remain. 
Mow  strong  he  will  be  depends  upon  how 
much  strength  he  gives  up  in  trying  to 
maintain  the  extended  fronts  of  his  allies. 

From  the  time  the  Crown  l^rince  at- 
tacked Verdun  under  Sarrail  to  the  time 
the  Crown  Prince  attacked  Verdun  under 
Petain  was  two  years  filled  with  magnifi- 
cent German  victories  which  settled  noth- 
ing finall) .  From  Brusiloff  's  Galician 
drive  in  1914  to  his  Galician  drive  in  1916 
was  two  years  in  which  the  Russians 
suffered  many  terrible  defeats  which 
seemingl\'  have  left  them  better  able  to 
cope  with  their  enemies  than  before.  For 
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two  \'ears  the  war  belonged  to  Germany. 
It  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  see  whether  they  can  use 
their  prospects  to  settle  it,  as  the  Gennans 
were  unable  to  do. 


A  REVIEW  OF  CONGRESS 

THE  Congress  which  has  just  ad- 
journed presents  many  lessons  to 
the  students  of  American  institu- 
tions. In  sonic  future  academic  discussion 
of  our  political  system,  such  as  we  fmd  in 
his  "  (Constitutional  Government  in  the 
United  States,"  Mr.  Wilson  might  use  his 
latest  experiences  at  Washington  as  illus- 
trations of  his  most  telling  points.  The 
Sixty-fourth  Congress  has  demonstrated 
once  more  the  influence  of  public  r>pinion  as 
the  final  impelling  force,  and  the  power  ex- 
ercised by  the  Presidency  in  bringing  this 
force  to  play  upon  reluctant  law-makers. 
The  legislation  that  has  been  passed  fairly 
reflects  our  stage  of  political  development 
— it  clearly  pictures  the  vices  and  the 
virtues  of  our  democracy. 

This  Congress  has  passed  many  bad  bills. 
It  surrendered  the  reorganization  of  the 
Army  to  the  National  Guard  lobby  which 
early  in  the  session  tfM)k  up  its  quarters  in 
Washington.  In  its  reorganization  of  our 
revenues  it  rclubcd  to  give  the  Nation  a  real 
income  tax — one,  that  is,  which  levied  on 
all  respcmsible citizens  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  pay — and,  instead,  increased  the 
exactions  on  the  minute  minorit\'  already 
on  the  rolls.  It  passed  a  river  and  harbor 
bill  of  the  usual  outrageous  kind.  This 
sesswn  has  not  passed,  but  has  prepared — 
all  ready  for  the  next  meeting  in  December 
— a  public  building  bill  far  worse  tlian  any- 
thing in  our  history.  After  fussing  with 
two  dangerous  issues  for  several  months — 
Government-owned  shipping  andPhilippine 
independence — it  has  adopted  legislation 
which  is  practically  harmless.  With  the 
failure  of  the  Interior  Department's  con- 
servation bill,  that  difticult  problem  still 
remain:*  unsettled. 

But  this  session  has  also  passed  legisla- 
tion that  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best 
achievements  of  the  \\  ilson  Administration. 
The  President  showed  a  most  attractive 
and  compelling  aspect  when,  one  day,  un- 


announced and  unexpected,  he  appeared, 
in  summer  llannels,  in  the  room  at  the 
Capitol  especially  placed  aside  for  his  use, 
and  began  to  invite  certain  gentlemen  to 
have  converse  with  him.  He  especially 
wished  to  discuss  the  subject  of  child  labor. 
For  months — even  years— Congress  had 
been  mulling  over  this  legislation;  an  en- 
tire library  of  Congressional  documents  had 
accumulated  oonoeming  it;  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  the  cotton  mill  states 
had  filled  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  denouncing  it;  Jealous  watch-dogs 
of  the  Ctjnstitution — even  Mr.  Wilson 
himself,  as  Senator  Borah  pointed  out — 
had  argued  against  it  as  an  infringement  of 
state  rights.  Yet  the  sudden  appearance 
of  this  white-flanneled  figure  at  the  Capitol 
immediately  placed  the  law  on  the  statute 
books.  The  prestige  of  the  Presidential 
office  advertised  the  Child  Labor  Act  as  it 
had  never  been  advertised  before.  And 
the  achievement  was  a  great  one,  not  only 
for  the  Act  itself  but  for  the  policy  in- 
volved. For  this  measure  marks  a  new 
extension  of  federal  authority  mto  the 
every-day  concerns  of  the  American  people. 

The  other  measure  for  which  this  Con- 
gress deserves  praise  is  the  Rural  Credits 
Act.  Here,  again,  we  have  an  extension  of 
centralized  power;  for  years  to  come  the 
farmer  will  realize  that  there  is  a  Federal 
Government  because,  among  other  things, 
it  has  provided  the  mechanism  by  which  he 
can  borrow  money  on  business  terms.  The 
National  Banking  Act,  passed  in  the 
Civil  War,  had  its  shortcomings,  but  it 
accomplished  much  in  this  work  of  national- 
ization. Its  successor,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  is  a  powerful  force  working  in 
the  same  cause.  What  the  federal  banks 
do  for  commercial  transactions,  the  federal 
land  banks,  organized  under  the  Rural 
Credits  Act,  will  do  for  agriculture.  This 
legislation,  therefore,  is  as  great  an  achieve- 
ment as  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  It  will 
not  satisfy  those  farmers  who  would  like  to 
borrow  money  at  2  per  cent,  on  the  say-so 
of  the  local  postmaster,  but  it  will  satisfy 
the  legitimate  needs  of  those  who  have  re- 
spectable security.  With  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  settling 
a  problem  that,  for  half  a  century,  has  dis- 
tracted not  only  busing  but  politics. 
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THE  LEADERS  IN  THE  NEXT 
CONGRESS 

THE  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  in  large  measure  a  gov- 
ernment by  Congressional  com- 
mittees, and  the  committees  are  domi- 
nated by  their  chairmen. 

As  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Ewning  Post  has  pointed 
out,  one  of  the  important  measures  uf  the 
two  parties  in  the  coming  election  is  the 
character  of  the  chairmen  they  \v<tiild 
provide  for  the  important  Congressional 
committees.  As  the  chairmanships  come 
by  seniority  of  service,  it  is  possible  to 
know  pretty  accurately  the  men  who 
would  represent  each  party  in  these  im- 
portant positions. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  cS 
the  House  have  charge  of  the  bills  to  raise 
revenue. 

The  chairmen  of  these  committee*;  now 
are  Senator  F.  M.  Simmons  and  Keprc- 
sentative  Claude  Kitchin,  both  of  North 
Carolina.  Neither  is  a  great  financier, 
but  they  use  their  efforts  to  raise  the  public 
revenue  upon  a  fair  basis — except  in  the 
matter  of  the  income  tax.  The  income 
tax  as  it  stands  n(jw  is  purely  class  legisla- 
tk>n  aimed  at  the  rich. 

If  the  Republican  Party  were  dected, 
Messrs.  Simmons  and  Kitchin  would  be 
superseded  by  Senator  Boies  i\'nrose,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Representative  Joseph 
W.  Fordney,  of  Michigan. 

Cdond  Roosevelt  has  branded  Sc9iat<M' 
Penrose  as  one  of  the  worst  bosses,  and 
both  he  and  Mr.  Fordney  believe  in  a 
high  protective  tariff  of  special  privileges 
of  the  kind  that  .Mark  Hanna  and  Nelson 
Aldrich  approved.  If  the  Republican 
Party  were  elected  there  would  be  a 
Fordney-Penrose  tariff  which  would  be  a 
reactionary  measure  that  would  give  up 
all  the  progress  made  since  Mark  Hanna 
left  American  politics. 

The  Appropriation  Committee  of  the 
Senate  now  has  for  chairman  Senator 
Thomas  S.  Martin,  of  Virginia,  and  the 
Appropriation  Committee  oi  the  I  louse 
is  headed  b\'  the  \er\  cle\er  1  amnianx 
Representative  from  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Joha 


j.  Fitzgerald.  Mr.  Martin  has  not  left 
much  impression  on  our  expenditures. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  an  able  "watch-dog  of  the 
Treasury,"  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  that 
watches  at  the  spigot  while  it  wastes  at 
the  bung.  But  it  is  tO  his  credit  that  he 
at  least  watches  somewhere,  and  he  is  on 
record  in  favor  of  making  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  "pork"  from  our  Congres- 
sional appropriations. 

If  Messrs.  Martin  and  Fitzgerald  were 
superseded,  their  Republican  successors 
would  be  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren,  of 
W>oming,  and  Representative  Frederick 
H.  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts.  Senator 
Warren  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  pork 
hunters  in  the  Senate.  The  famouN 
Sso  ooo  pxjst  office  for  the  294  people  of 
Sundance.  Wyo.  (since  raised  to  $75,000 
by  Representative  Mondell;,  was  his  idea, 
and  the  political-military  post  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell,  with  its  great  and  useless  expendi- 
tures, is  another.  Mr.  Gillett  has  no 
record  like  Senator  Warren's,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  would  be  any 
more  successful  than  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatkms 
in  the  Senate  is  presided  over  nnw  by 
Senator  William  j.  Stone,  of  Missouri. 
He  has  not  shown  himself  a  man  of  much 
courage  or  ability,  for  he  did  not  have 
the  ability  to  meet  the  German  threat 
of  war  and  stick  to  American  rights 
until  forced  to  do  so  by  the  President. 
The  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Henry  D.  Khnici, 
of  \  irginia.  the  chairman  of  the  i  oreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  and  of 
Speaker  Champ  Clark. 

If  a  change  were  made  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  would  succeed  Senator  Stone. 
Senator  l.(»dge  has  much  more  informa- 
tion about  toreign  affairs  than  Senator 
Stone,  and  likewise  more  courage.  In 
the  House,  Mr.  Henry  Allen  Cooper,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  would  succeed  Mr.  Flood, 
voted  for  the  McLemore  resolution  and 
against  American  rights,  as  did  .Minor- 
ity Leader  Mann,  who  would  succeed 
Speaker  Clark.  The  change,  then,  would 
be  from  a  weak  to  a  pusillanimous  leader- 
ship in  the  House. 

Nor  would  the  Republican  chairmen  of 
the  Naval  and  .Military  committees  be  an 
jmproY^ment  upon  the  present  chairmen. 
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Senator  Chamberlain  and  Senator  Tillman 
have  demonstrated  more  ability  to  help  the 

Army  and  Navy  than  could  be  expected 
from  Senator  du  Pont,  of  Delaware,  and 
Senator  William  Alden  Smith,  of  Michi- 
gan. In  the  House,  Mr.  James  Hay  of 
Virginia  ha^  done  all  the  harm  to  the 
Army  he  could.  His  elevation  to  the 
bench  leaves  Congressman  S.  Hubert  Dent, 
Jr.,  of  Alabama,  as  his  Democratic  suc- 
cessor. The  senior  Republican  member 
of  the  committee  is  Mr.  Julius  Kahn,  of 
California,  who  has  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  military  problem  and  who  would 
seem  to  be  an  improvement  on  liis  prede- 
cessor in  this  ofTice, 

Mr.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  of  Tennessee, 
the  present  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  is  a  somewhat 
belated  convert  to  the  idea  of  a  proper 
Navy,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  substitution  of  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Butler, 
of  Pennsylvania,  would  give  it  a  better 
friend. 

When  Mr.  Hughes  raised  the  cry  of 
sectionalism  and  pointed  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  great  committees  he  made  a  tactical 
mistake.  It  was,  of  course,  pointed  out  - 
that  seniority  and  not  a  sectional  spirit  had 
happened  to  put  Southern  men  at  the 
head  of  these  committees.  But  the  next 
obvious  step  was  to  examine  the  men  who 
would  steer  the  committees  under  Republi- 
can rule — and  this  examination  affords  an 
excellent  reason  against  voting  for  Mr. 
Hughes  and  his  party.  Mr.  Hughes  should 
have  to  convince  the  public  that  his  elec- 
tion would  produce  great  benefits  to  recon- 
cile us  to  Boies  Penrose  as  the  head  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
Frauds  B.  Warren  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


MR.  HUGHES  ON  THE  STUMP 

THE  public  is  disappointed  in  Mr. 
Hughes.  We  had  not  expected 
that  he  was  leaving  the  Supreme 

bench  to  enter  an  ordinary  political  cam- 
paign. On  domestic  matters  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  better  constructive  record  than 
any  President  for  many  years  past.  The 
real  task  before  the  Republican  candidate 
was  not  to  lead  the  forces  of  special 


privilege  back  into  power.  The  great  task 
was  to  put  a  soul  into  the  Natkm,  to  make 
Americans  fed  that  they  owed  service  to 

their  country,  that  the  country  stood 
solidly  behind  its  rights  at  sea  and  ashore, 
and  that  it  would  not  tolerate  hyphenism — 
in  short,  to  change  the  feeling,  partly 
engendered  and  partly  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Administration,  that  so  long  as  we  were  at 
peace  little  else  mattered. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  failed  to  take  up  this 
issue  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  {^resident 
and  Congress  have  met  the  popular  desire 
for  a  real  Navy.  The  new  Navy  bill  is  good 
as  a  whole — far  better  than  most  bills  that 
come  through  the  tedious  legislative  pro- 
cess 

Mr.  Hughes's  first  stumping  tour,  which 
took  him  through  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Padfic  Coast,  has  not  improved  the  im- 
pression created  by  his  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance. That  speech  disappointed  many 
of  his  strongest  admirers.  We  are  Uving  in 
exceptkmkl  times,  which  demand  a  deir, 
bold  voice,  sounding  powerfully  the  note  of 
Americanism  and  presenting  a  constructive 
programme  for  meeting  the  new  ills  that 
distract  us.  Mr.  Hughes,  strong  as  his 
speech  was  in  certain  particulars,  especially 
in  its  critidsm  of  the  President's  foreign 
policy,  failed  to  meet  this  demand.  His 
first  stumping  tour  still  leaves  his  positwn 
undefined. 

Yet  Mr.  Hughes's  political  opponents 
rather  exaggerate  his  tendency  to  deal  in 
generalities.  His  poKttcal  f^rogramme  is 
not,  as  one  might  gather  from  these  criti- 
cisms, entirely  in  the  clouds.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  review  the  candidate's  speeches  and 
deduce  a  positive  programme  along  certain 
lines.  Mr.  Hughes,  for  example,  believes 
in  a  constitutional  amendment  that  will 
give  the  suffrage  to  women.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  vague  about  that  pro- 
nouncement— whatever  one  may  think 
about  the  proposition  itself.  He  believes 
in  still  further  extending  the  merit  system 
in  the  civil  service.  He  would  reform  the 
diplomatic  service  with  the  idea  of  using 
our  foreign  posts  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving American  prestige  rather  than  as 
prizes  of  spoils  politics.  He  would  abolish 
the  pork  barrel  system  of  appropriations  by 
establishing  a  federal  budget  prepared  by 
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the  Executive.   He  advocates  a  protective 

tariff,  apparently  of  the  antediluvian  kind, 
in  Mexico  he  would  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  Americans,  if  necessary  by 
fcHTce— that  is,  by  going  to  war.  Mr. 
Hughes  also  believes  in  international 
arbitration,  in  a  merchant  marine,  in  rural 
credits,  in  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
and  in  other  up-to-date  progressive  legisla- 
tion. Ihe  provoking  aspect  of  his  pro- 
gramme,  however,  is  that,  even  when  it  be- 
comes "constructive,"  it  too  frequently 
lacks  details.  His  Mexican  policy,  indeed, 
seems  fairly  direct.  So  are  other  items. 
But  others  are  merely  pious  statements  of 
the  most  general  kind.  A  federal  budget,  as 
a  means  of  correcting  wastes,  is  much  to  the 
point;  but  what  sort  of  a  budget  does  Mr. 
Hughes  propose,  what  part  shall  Congress 
have  in  making  it,  by  what  means  is  he  to 
obtain  this  sweeping  reform?  A  President 
who  could  reform  our  diplomatic  service 
would  benefit  the  country  indeed;  a  few 
phrases,  however,  will  not  reform  it.  Does 
Mr.  Hughes  propose  to  place  it  upon  a  per- 
manent basis,  to  train  young  men  for  it  as  a 
career — ^>'oung  men  who  can  advance  from 
modest  secretaryships  to  the  greatest  am- 
bassadorships in  Europe — to  build  em- 
bassies in  the  great  capitals,  to  pay  our 
representatives  salaries  that  will  enable 
them  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  world's 
largest  and  richest  Republic?  These 
questions  he  does  not  answer;  if  we  analyze 
most  of  his  policies,  except  that  concerning 
protection,  we  find  therein  the  same  lack 
of  desirable  detail. 

And  on  certain  questions  he  says  nothing 
at  all.  The  most  disappointing  symptom 
in  our  national  life  since  the  Civil  War  is 
the  emergence  of  the  hyphen.  It  is  an 
inescapable  fact  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  our  German-American  popula- 
tion bears  its  first  allegiance,  not  to  the 
United  States,  but  to  the  German  Empire, 
which  means  that  they  c^innot  realize  the 
fundamental  principles  of  democracy  and 
liberty.  No  nation  has  ever  been  called 
upon  to  suffer  so  seditious  a  press  as  that 
published  in  the  United  States  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  These  aliens  boast  that 
they  nominated  Mr.  Hughes  and  that  their 
votes  will  elect  him,  A  few  sharp,  definite 
words  from  Mr.  Hughes  would  have  laid 


this  ghost.  But  he  has  not  spoken  them. 
He  speaks  of  "America  first."  "undiluted 
Americanism"  and  the  like— phrases 
which,  unless  they  are  expanded  into  some- 
thing defhiitep  oootain  no  meaning.  In  the 
matter  of  preparedness  Mr.  Hughes  like- 
wise fails  to  meet  the  issue.  D^pite  our 
large  Navy  bill,  there  is  still  an  immense 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  Mr.  Hughes 
offers  us  no  programme.  He  criticises, 
rightly  enough,  the  militia  pay  bill,  but 
offers  no  substitute  for  building  up  an  army. 
Does  he  believe  in  federal  volunteers? 
Would  he  advocate  universal  conscription? 
Would  he  increase  the  standing  army^ 
Instead  of  discussing  these  topics  we  get 
tariff  speeches  of  the  vintage  of  Mark 
Hanna  and  general  denunciations  of  the 
Democrats.  His  campaign  has  not  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  the  public. 


A  DISAPPEARING  PHENOMENON 

TH  ERE  is  one  ancient  and  honocaMe 
phenomenon  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  every  four  yean 
but  which  this  year  has  not  put  in  its 
wonted  appearance.  The  depression  of* 
the  Presidential  year  is  absent.  Theie  is 
no  financial  fear  of  either  candidate  as 
there  used  to  be  of  Mr.  Bryan.  Whatever 
business,  or  finance,  or  industry  thinks  of 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes,  all  know 
that  the  era  of  the  operations  on  the  baa- 
ness  body  is  over.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  party  are  likelv 
to  give  certain  businesses  excessive  stimu- 
lants in  the  shape  of  the  tariff,  to  the  great 
harm  of  their  characters.  The  financial 
reactk>n  from  this  is  about  the  only  un- 
certainty which  the  political  •campaign 
has  for  business. 

For  the  rest,  business  and  industry  go 
on  without  the  usual  disturbance  caused 
by  an  approaching  election.  The  omission 
ctf  the  old  phenomenon  this  year  is  so  great 
an  advantage  that  we  should  take  some 
steps  to  make  the  omission  permanent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  always  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  Presidential 
dectk>n  was  always  made  the  excuse  for 
ad^reeof  disturbance  that  it  need  not  have 
caused.  It  is  the  politician's  task  to  prove 
that  prosperity  is  the  particular  property 
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of  his  party,  but  this  ancient  myth  is  about 

exploded  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  put  whatever  fears  or  doubts  we . 
have  in  a  bundle  and  name  it  "Presiden- 
tial year"  and  let  it  interrupt  our  pro- 
ductive activities  or  normal  cheerfulness. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  STRAIGHT 
AMERICA 

MISS  FRANCES  A.  KELLOR.  in  her 
vigorous  little  book,  "Straight 
America/'  brings  a  very  forcible 
indictment  against  the  native-bom  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  who  still  control  its 
destinies,  for  not  taking  steps  to  make  the 
immigrants  into  Americans.    She  very 
properly  complains  of  the  Ghettoes,  Little 
Italys,  German,  Polish,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  "quarters,"  and  asks  the  native 
population  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

After  all,  if  we  do  not  believe  in  foreign 
quarters,  we  need  not  have  them.    We  can 
I  make  the  learning  of  English  compulsory; 

we  can  give  incoming  immigrants  some 
!  training  in  citizenship  and  not  leave  them 
entirely  to  their  own  devices  or  to  the 
,    leadership  of  their  compatriots  who  have 
i   had  little  more  experience  here  than  the 
I  last  arrivals.  We  need  not  have  America 
I  interpreted  to  these  people  entirely  by  the 
I   padrone  and  the  ward  boss.   To  take 
effective  measures  to  make  the  immigrant 
a  citizen  would,  of  course,  involve  a  change 
in  our  mental  attitude  similar  to  the  one 
I   that  changed  oiir  conception  of  a  naval 
programme  from  two  major  ships  to  ten 
this  year.   Such  measures  would  be  pater- 
I    nalistic  and  expensive. 

But  we  have  accepted  as  a  cardinal 
I    principle  of  democracy  the  obligation  of 
government  to  furnish  free  instructbn  to 
the  people  so  that  they  may  become  intel- 
,  l^tcitizens — for  on  their  being  intelligent 
I    citizens  lies  the  only  hoj>e  of  democracy. 
For  this  reason  we  have  accepted,  also,  the 
principle  of  universal  compulsory  attend- 
,    ance  at  school  for  children.  The  same 
necessity  exists  for  the  teaching  and  guid- 
j    ance  of  immigrants,  and  we  are  fmding 
J     that  the  neglect  of  immigrants,  like  the 
neglect  of  children,  produces  an  unintelli- 
gent  electorate  and  the  manifold  ills. 
.      The  training  of  the  immigrants  would 
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be  expensive,  also,  but  not  so  expensive  as 
the  present  method  of  treating  them,  for 
both  by  the  economic  and  pyolitical  measure- 
ment the  undigested  foreign  matter  in  our 
system  lowers  the  whole  tone  of  the  body. 

Miss  Kellor  is  not  sympathetic  toward 
those  who  would  curtail  the  immigration  of 
certain  races  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  assimilable.  Yet  until  we  perfect 
machinery  to  assimilate  these  people  it 
were  better  to  do  without  them.  The 
commonest  solution  proposed  is  the  ex- 
clusbn  of. all  illiterates.  Congress  has 
several  times.passed  a  literacy  test  and  the 
President  (seemingly  without  distinction 
of  person  or  party)  as  regularly  vetoes  it. 
There  the  matter  has  usually  rested  for  a 
while  and  then  appeared  again,  to  be 
passed  and  vetoed  as  before. 

But  it  is  abundantly  apparent  now  that 
this  country  needs  to  do  everything  that  it 
can  to  make  itself  into  a  nation.  If  no 
President  will  accept  the  solution  of  the 
immigrant  question  proposed  by  Congress, 
some  President  should  have  leadership 
enough  to  propose  a  better  solution  and 
get  it  adopted. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  public  can  read 
with  great  interest  and  prpfit  Miss  Kellor's 
little  book  and  ponder  over  her  facts  and 
her  suggestions  of  the  way  to  make  the 
United  States  into  a  nation  that  could 
meet  a  crisis  and  demonstrate  that  democ- 
racy is  a  practical  and  effective  form  of 
government  in  times  of  stress,  as  the 
French  are  now  doing. 

Incklentally,  the  writing  of  a  book  like 
"  Straight  America"  by  a  woman  is  a  more 
effective  argument  for  woman  suffrage  than 
the  conventional  pleas  for  political  equality. 

THE  ONE  WAY  TO  END  "PORK" 

WHAT  is  the  remedy  for  the 
Pork  Barrel?  A  national  bud- 
get, prepared  by  the  Execu- 
tive, with  power  given  to  Congress  to 
decrease  ftems  but  not  to  increase  them, 
would  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction 
— without  this  change,  indeed,  a  reform 
could  hardly  succeed.  But,  back  (jf  all 
this,  a  change  in  the  national  outl(X)k,  a 
chastening  of  the  public  conscience,  a 
patriotic  attitude  which  regasds  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  as  something  to  serve 
rather  than  to  plunder,  is  the  one  direct 

road  to  a  new  order.  The  issue  is  funda- 
mentally simple;  what  we  need  is  a  popular 
realization  of  the  difference  between  theft 
and  honesty. 

Waynesboio,  Va.,  has  pointed  the  one 
indispensable  way  of  abolishing  the  pork 
barrel.  If  the  whole  Nation  had  the  spirit 
of  this  community,  as  revealed  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Waynesboro  Con^ 
mercial  Qub,  this  great  abuse  would  cease; 

Waynesboro  Commercial  Club, 
Waynesboro,  Virginia, 
August  14,  1916. 
Editor  of  the  World's  Work: 

Sir: 

Influenced  by  the  logic  of  your  recent  articles, 
we  bring  to  your  attention  the  proposed  waste 
of  federal  money  in  connection  with  a  new  post 
office  building  for  our  town  of  \Va\  nesboro,  Va. 

In  1912  Congress  authorized  $60,000  for  a 
post  office  building  and  site  for  Waynesboro, 
a  town  of  1,389  population  (last  census). 
Several  of  the  business  men  of  Waynesboro 
consider  this  sum  to  be  two  thirds  dear  waste 
for  the  following  reasons,  which  we  ask  you 
kindly  to  consider: 

Population  to-da\'  is  estimated  at  i  ,S<.x). 

Postal  receipts  are  $10,000  per  annum. 

Free  Dcliveiy  of  our  mail  is  imminent. 

Present  post  office  in  building  rented  for  S480 
per  year. 

Present  salaries  of  employees,  plus  interest 
on  |6o,ooo,  will  about  equal  the  present  yearly 
receipts  of  this  post  office. 

This  waste  has  already  started  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  to-day 
of  $7,500  for  the  site — a  $53,500  building  is 
proposed.  A  fireproof  building  costing  $i2,$oo 
will  fill  all  the  postal  requirements  of  Waynes- 
boro for  twenty  years  to  come.  Indirectly 
this  proposed  waste  of  $40,000  will  come  out  of 
our  pockets  for  absolutely  no  useful  purpose. 

This  orf^ani/ation,  although  in  theminority, is 
composed  of  average  patriots,  men  who  have 
worked  for  good  roads,  public  school  improve- 
ment, equalization  of  taxes,  and  other  civic 
betterment,  and  we  do  feel  a  pritie  in  possessing 
a  new  federal  building,  comm(xiious  and  attrac- 
tive, but  our  patriiAism  prompts  us  in  wanting 
the  cost  of  our  post  office  to  be  in  keeping  with 
our  needs. 

Can  and  will  you  show  us  the  way  whereby 
this  appropriation  can  be  cut  down  to  a  sane 
figure  and  this  proposed  waste  of  $40,000  elim- 
inated and  saved  for  truly  useful  ends? 


AN  AMERICAN  NAVY  AT  LAST 

TO  APPRECIATE  properlv  just 
what  the  new  Navy  bill  does  for 
the  United  States,  we  should  com- 
pare the  American  battle  fleet,  when  these 
new  ships  are  finished,  with  the  fleets  of  the 
great  European  Powers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  war.  Naval  experts  now  esti- 
mate the  fighting  abilities  of  navies  by 
capital  ships — that  is,  by  dreadnaughts 
and  battle  cruisers.  Smaller  battleships 
and  cruisers  may  do  effective  work  under 
certain  circumstances;  these  older  vessels, 
however,  do  not  belong  in  the  first  line  of 
battle.  All  other  vessels  such  as  scouts, 
destroyers,  and  submarines  are  intended 
chiefly  as  supporters  of  the  great  battle 
fleet.  To  measure  our  strength  against 
other  navies,  therefore,  we  should  take  the 
capital  ships  as  the  unit  of  value. 

England  entered  the  present  war  with 
29  capital  ships.  Germany  began  open- 
tions  with  17,  Prance  had  4,  and  Japan  4. 
All  these  nations  had  many  big  vesseb 
under  construction— England  17  and  Ger- 
many II,  all  of  which  have  probably  long 
since  been  finished.  The  figures  for  capital 
ships  given  above;  however,  are  those 
published  by  our  own  Navy  Department 
on  July  I,  1014 

At  present  the  United  States  has  17 
capital  ships,  all  of  which  are  battleships 
built  and  buikUng.  The  sixteen  author- 
ized by  the  new  bill  will  give  a  battle  fleet 
of  33  ships.  If  the  Michigan  and  the 
South  C.arol'ma  are  included  in  the  dread- 
naught  fleet — and  certain  authorities  do 
include  them — our  force  of  capital  siiips  will 
be  increased  to  5$. 

Measured  by  the  standard  of  two  years 
ago,  this  means  a  powerful  Navy.  The 
new  building  plan  will  give  us,  when 
finished,  a  much  greater  Navy  than  that 
with  which  England  entered  the  Euro- 
pean war. 

It  is  stronger  than  Germany's  ante- 
bellum fleet  by  eighteen  ships,  and  im- 
mensely greater  than  the  fleet  of  France 
and  Japan  and  the  other  naval  Powers. 
This  comparison,  however,  has  certain 
limitations.  We  are  placing  our  fleet,  as  it 
will  be  about  1922,  with  the  fleets  dS  our 
main  rivals  as  they  were  in  July,  1914. 
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Just  what  England,  Germany,  and  Japan 
have  been  doing  in  the  last  two  years  we 
do  not  know.  England  certainly  has  been 
building  at  an  enonnous  rate  since  the  war 
began.  Her  building  facilities  are  on  a 
huge  scale  and,  according  to  all  reports, 
are  constantly  adding  to  the  fleet.  Despite 
large  losses,  the  English  navy  is  immensely 
stronger  now  than  when  the  war  began. 
Getmany,  also,  has  probably  been  building 
at  a  furious  rate,  and  there  are  suspicions 
that  Japan  has  been  secretly  adding  to  her 
dreadnaught  fleet.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  great  naval  battle  between 
Germany  and  England  ever  be  fought  to  a 
finish,  the  losses  might  reduce  both  navies 
to  a  point  where  ours  would  be  as  large, 
or  even  larger,  than  either.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, however,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  adopt  an  immensely  greater  naval 
programme  than  our  present  one  if  we  are 
ever  to  equal  or  surpass  England's.  Per- 
haps the  new  bill  will  give  us  a  larger 
fleet  by  1922  than  Germany's,  and  almost 
certainly  it  will  place  us  far  ahead  of  Japan 
and  other  naval  Powers. 

But  the  really  important  thing  is  that 
the  American  people  are  showing  signs 
of  taking  their  Navy  seriously.  The 
Army  bill  shows  that  public  opinion  has 
not  developed  to  the  extent  that  demands 
an  efficient  military  force.  In  time  we 
shall  probably  learn  the  need  of  a  general 
army;  apparently  we  have  not  yet  reached 
that  stage  of  national  advancement. 
Clearly,  however,  the  American  people, 
as  a  mass,  do  demand  a  Navy — hence  the 
present  appropriation,  the  largest  ever 
made  by  any  nation  in  time  of  peace. 
This  new  spirit  is  worth  far  more,  as  a 
national  asset,  than  the  new  ships  and 
the  new  men.  It  is  a  spirit  that  will 
always  watch  jealously  the  Navy's  inter- 
ests, demand  its  adequate  support,  and 
not  tolerate  again  a  decadence  such  as  had 
taken  place  in  the  last  eight  years.  There 
is  more  in  this  new  Navy  bill  than  ships 
and  ammunition.  The  bill  gives  us 
practically  a  general  staff — a  force  of 
naval  experts,  directly  under  the  civilian 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whose  business  it 
will  be  to  keep  the  Navy  constantly  pre- 
pared for  war.  It  also  provides  an  in- 
crease from  $1,000  to  68,700  in  men,  with 


an  increase,  in  case  of  emergency,  to 
87,000.  We  shall  have  a  naval  reserve,  a 
flying  corps,  a  selection  of  officers  by  fitness 
instead  of  seniority.  All  these  are  reforms 
for  which  the  friends  of  the  Navy  have 
been  struggling  for  years.  The  fact  that 
Congress  has  finally  granted  them,  under 
pressure  of  a  powerful  public  opinion, 
shows  that  we  have  seriously  undertaken 
the  business  of  organizing  a  Nj^vy  worthy 
of  the  Nation* 

II 

To  a  large  degree,  therefore,  the  Navy 
has  been  freed  from  its  besetting  pest 
—the  politician.  Even  in  this  excellent 
measure,  however,  the  political  spirit 
manifests  its  presence.  It  appropriates 
$11,000,000  for  building  an  armor  plant 
which  is  simply  a  waste  of  the  public  funds. 
It  contains  clauses  which  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  what  are  commonly  known 
ais  efficiency  methods  into  the  navy  yards 
and  so  puts  a  premium  on  mediocrity. 
It  guarantees  all  workmen  on  the  Govern- 
ment pay  roll  a  month's  vacation  every 
year  at  full  pay.  1  ts  greatest  sin,  however, 
and  the  one  that  dourly  shows  the  trace 
of  the  demagogue,  is  an  appropriation  of 
$6,000,000  for  installing  plants,  capable 
of  building  the  largest  ships,  at  the  Puget 
Sound,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  and  Boston 
navy  yards.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  an 
extension  of  the  pork  barrel.  But,  in  this 
same  connection,  the  new  bill  does  contain 
one  excellent  provision.  This  is  a  com- 
mission, to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
to  investigate  all  the  navy  yards,  to  report 
what  ones  can  be  abolished  and  what  new 
ones  should  be  established.  A  commission 
that  would  honestly  canvass  the  whole 
navy  yard  situation,  with  an  eye  single  to 
naval  efficiency  and  with  the  idea  of  found- 
ing real  naval  bases  in  place  of  the  pork 
barrel  system  which  now  prevails,  woukl 
render  a  great  service  to  the  Navy. 

The  new  Navy  bill  unquestionably 
contains  a  few  blunders.  But  it  marks  so 
great  an  advance  over  any  we  have  ever 
had  that  we  can  greet  it  cheerfully.  We 
are  to  have  a  great  Navy — so  much  is 
certain;  the  reformation  of  such  abuses  as 
still  exist  will  be  the  work  of  the  next  few 
sessions  of  Congress. 
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PATRIOTISM  AND  LOCKJAW 

RETURNS  from  the  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,  which  are  now 
complete,  show  that  in  one  respect 
our  Fatest  Independence  Day  differs  from 
its'predecessors.  Since  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  began  collecting  statistics, 
fourteen  years  ago,  this  is  the  first  time 
we  have  ngt  had  a  smgle  death  fram  lock- 
jaw. In  1903,  when  these  studies  began, 
we  offered  up  417  human  sacrifices  on  the 
altar  of  Independence  Day.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  safe  and  sane  Fourth,  however, 
has  evidently  had  its  elfect.  for  theie  has 
been  a  steady  diminution  year  by  year, 
until  now,  in  19 16,  American  hoys  and 
girls  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
their  splendid  inheritance  without  a  solitary 
case  of  tetanus. 

In  these  fourteen  years  1,119  deaths 
from  this  disease  have  been  recorded  as  a 
result  of-  Fourth  of  July  accidents.  The 
most  patriotic  state,  judged  by  the  lockjaw 
standard,  has  been  Illinois,  in  which  157 
innocents  have  been  slaughtered  in  this 
fashion.  Pennsylvania,  as  the  cradle  of 
liberty,  appropriately  stands  high  in  the 
list,  152  children  having  thus  shown  their 
devotion  to  their  native  land.  Ohio, 
which  also  stands  close  to  the  top  in  the 
pension  rail,  can  proudly  exhibit  119 
cases  of  Fourth  of  July  tetanus  in  fourteen 
years.  New  York,  despite  its  large  popu- 
lation, lags  behind,  only  93  children  having 
died  this  horrible  death  in  this  same  perirxl. 
These  statistics  bring  out  the  curious  fact 
that  lockjaw,  an  extremely  rare  disease, 
has  found  its  largest  cause  in  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations.  Thus,  in  igcyg,  there 
were  1 50  cases  of  patriotic  tetanus  in  the 
United  States  and  only  128  from  other 
causes.  In  1910,  72  Independence  Day 
jelebrants  died  of  this  disease  and^ly  47 
wtio  had  contracted  it  in  other  ways. 
The  jiisappcarance  of  these  casualties 
as  a  re-sa/t  of  fireworks  places  the  respon- 
sibility now  on  the  other  side.  Any  one 
who  now  succumbs  has  a  more  respectable 
leason  for  his  death  than  cannon,  fire- 
crackers, and  blank  cartridges. 

But  this  disappearance  of  lockjaw  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  becoming  entirely 
safe  in  our  celebrations.    There  are  still 


many  deaths  caused  by  the  Fourth — 
though  not  by  tetanus.  This  year  30 
people  died  from  gun  shots,  burning  alive, 
powder,  torpedoes,  toy  cannon,  and  other 
methods  used  exclusively  on  this  great 
occasion.  Ten  children  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye,  nine  lost  legs,  arms,  and  hands, 
twenty-four  came  out  of  the  day  with 
fewer  fmgers  than  when  they  entered  it, 
and  717  had  other  injuries.  Encouraging 
as  these  statistics  may  be  in  showing  in  a 
conclusive  fashion  that  we  are  making 
progress  in  the  direction  of  a  sane  Fourth, 
however,  we  have  not,  up  to  the  present 
time,  had  complete  success. 


TWO  USEFUL  PAMPHLETS 

THE  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
lately  published  two  pamphlets 
that  have  first  importance  Ibr 
American  business  men.  They  are  en- 
titled "Fundamentals  of  a  Cost  System 
for  Manufacturers"  and  "A  System  of 
Accounts  for  Retail  Merchants,"  and  thev 
are  based  upon  the  practice  of  hundreds 
of  the  most  successful  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  the  country. 

A  business  man's  accounts  are  the  heart 
of  his  work;  if  they  are  inaccurate,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  be  ruined.  But  it  is  less 
generally  realized  that  a  large  proportion 
(k  accounting  systems  in  general  use  are 
based  on  errors  of  principle  that  are  even 
more  dangerous. 

A  company  that  deals  in  office  appliances 
propounded  a  simple  question  to  merchants 
a  few  years  ago.  It  ran  something  like 
this:  If  you  pay  7$  cents  for  an  article, 
what  should  be  your  retail  asking  price 
if  you  intend  to  make  10  p>er  cent,  profit? 
Thousands  of  replies  were  received  and 
95  per  cent,  of  them  were  wrong — wrong 
because  they  neglected  to  add  overhead 
expense  to  the  net  price  and  get  10  per 
cent,  profit  on  the  sum.  Thousands  of 
small  retail  merchants  go  bankrupt  every 
year  because  of  exactly  that  absurd  error 
in  principle;  and  other  thousands  go <m  the 
rocks  through  errors  more  subtle  but  no 
less  deadly.  Similarly,  the  task  of  ascer* 
taining  the  costs  of  making  goods  for  sale 
is  often  done  on  a  wrong  basis  that  ulti- 
mately ruins  an  otherwise  sound  enterprise. 
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These  two  pamphlets  are  sound  from  an 
accounting  point  of  view;  they  are  simple 

and  practical;  they  are  free  for  the  asking 

on  application  to  the  Commission.  The 
possession  of  them  will  save  many  a  man 
his  business. 

POPULARIZING  A  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY  ■ 

TH  E  other  day  a  gentleman  engaged 
in  the  publishing  business  received 
a  letter  from  the  small  city  of 
Hobart,  in  Oklahoma,  concerning  the  activ- 
ities of  the  public  library  there.  There  are 
many  small  towns — and  larger  ones,  too — 
whose  libraries  are  little  used,  to  whom  the 
experience  of  llobart  might  be  of  great 
value.  That  experience,  as  told  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Blackmer,  is  as  follows: 

We  have  a  town  of  four  thousand  population, 

a  Carnegie  library  costing  5io,ooo  and  in 
operation  five  years,  with  rhore  than  four 
thousand  volumes  of  our  own,  2,400  registered 
borrowers'  cards,  of  which  approximately  2,300 
are  in  active  use.  We  lent  out  last  year 
more  than  23,000  volumes,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  an  equal  amount  of  reading  was  done  at 
the  library  of  books,  daily  papers,  and  maga- 
zines, but  chiefly  reference  work  by  pupils  of 
the  high  sch(X)l  and  grades. 

The  first  year  our  library  was  open  daily  but 
did  no  business  for  want  of  proper  books  and 
proper  methods  for  getting  them  out.  The 
city  council  that  year  levied  the  agreed  tax  of 
S  1,000  for  library  purposes,  but  the  next  year 
passed  up  the  library,  as  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  real  benefit  to  the  community  and 
times  were  hard.  The  next  year  times  were 
even  harder,  and  yet  the  council  gladly  gave  us 
$1,300  for  library  purposes.  The  following 
year  (last  year)  the  council  made  an  economical 
estimate  of  the  other  needs  of  the  city  and  gave 
us  what  was  left,  $1 ,500.  This  year  the  council, 
by  unanimous  vote,  gave  us  all  we  asked — 
$1,900— and  divided  what  was  left  among  the 
other  departments. 

The  method  by  which  this  strong  public 
sentiment  has  been  brought  about  is  the  simple 
and  fundamental  rule  of  all  merchandising: 
first,  fill  your  shelves  with  gowls  th^  people 
want  and  for  which  they  will  return;  second, 
bring  in  customers  and  get  your  goods  out. 

The  first  thing  was  to  determine  what  class 
of  trade  to  cater  to.  Clearly  the  most  promis- 
ing classes  in  our  town  and  in  an\  ordinary 
community  are  children  and  )uung  people. 


Accordingly,  we  sought  out  the  books  most 

attractive  to  this  class  of  customers. 

Our  next  problem  was  to  get  the  children 
and  young  people  to  read  the  books.  To  this 
end  our  librarian  and  members  of  the  board 
visited  each  room  of  mir  public  schools,  dis- 
played books  with  attractive  bindings,  told  of 
the  enjoyment  and  benefit  to  be  had  from  read- 
ing the  books,  and  invited  all  to  come  and 
borrow.  We  gave  each  pupil  a  blank  ap|riica- 
tion  for  a  borrower's  card  ;ind  told  them  to  get 
the  signatures  of  guarantors  to  the  application, 
which  is  the  nde  enforced  to-day.  .  .  . 
Many  of  such  applicants  never  returned.  Some 
neglected  to  get  the  signers  and  others  were 
reluctant  to  ask  for  signers.  Many  considered 
it  too  much  red  tape  and  made  no  effort.  The 
parents  of  some  children  would  not  permit  them 
to  ask  for  guarantors. 

We  removed  this  obstacle  at  one  stroke  by 
doing  away  with  the  requirement  of  guarantors. 
We  authorized  and  now  require  the  librarian  to 
issue  on  the  spot  borrowers'  cards  to  all. 

Having  removed  this  obstacle  bodily,  we 
went  to  the  schools  and  handed  out  borrowers' 
cards  ready  for  use  (except  numbermg  and 
registeriniO  to  every  pupil.  Of  course,  we 
were  swamped  with  demands  for  books.  Every 
child  and  youth  in  town  demanded  books. 
Every  teacher  and  most  parents  seconded  the 
demand.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  order 
books  by  the  hundreds.  Funds  for  books  were 
provided  and  funds  for  books  will  be  provided 
in  every  town  and  city  where  such  a  demand  b 
aroused.  Our  board  and  librarian  bdieve  we 
could  accomplish  the  same  result  in  any  town. 

Later  we  sent  borrowers'  cards  ready  for  use 
to  a  long  list  of  taxpayers,  business  men,  la- 
borers, etc.,  etc.,  without  waiting  for  them  to 
call  at  the  library.  Such  cards  were  not  num- 
bered and  registered  until  presented  for  the 
purpose  of  borrowing. 

We  find  that  people  do  not  steal  books  and 
that  close  checking  and  attention  to  the  return 
of  books  brings  practically  all  of  them  back. 

We  find  that  in  our  town,  and  we  confidently 
believe  the  same  will  be  found  true  in  all  small 
towns,  if  not  in  larger  cities,  that  the  guarantor 
is  unnecessary',  provided  the  librarian  and 
board  check  all  delinquents  closely  and  it  is  no 
hardship  to  do  so. 

As  a  result  of  our  experience,  we  recommend 
that  all  communities  having  public  libraries 
commence  their  service  first  with  the  children 
of  the  public  schools,  providing  as  few  or  as 
many  books  of  merit  for  children  as  funds  will 
warrant,  then  cut  out  all  red  tape  and  hand  each 
child  in  the  community  a  borrower's  card  with 
a  personal  invitation  to  come  and  get  books. 
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I AM  not  convinced  by  what  you  have 
said  that  all  these  stocks  are  dangei^ 
ous.  On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  see 
why  some  of  them  at  least  should 
not  be  able  to  pay  the  big  dividends 
they  promise.  Certainly,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  rivaling  such  successes  as  that  of 
the  Ford  Company,  for  example,  cannot 
all  have  pone  by.  And  if  it  were  not  for 
participating  in  such  enterprises  in  their 
early  days,  how  would  all  tlie  millionaires 
get  their  money?" 

Thus  a  man  living  in  one  of  the  great 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  Fast  replied 
not  long  ago  to  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment, after  he  had  tried  to  point  out  to 
him  a  few  of  the  cautions  that  ought  to  be 
observed  in  dealing  with  a  certain  brand  of 
new  industrial  stocks  which  he  was  being 
importuned  to  buy. 

This  man's  case  illustrates  a  dangerous 
tendency  that  has  been  steadily  gaining 
momentum  in  the  financial  world  during 
the  last  few  months.  In  writing  originally 
to  the  World's  Work,  he  had  explained 
how  the  prosperity  of  the  last  two  years 
had  enabled  him  for  the  first  time  to  take 
out  of  his  business  a  surplus  for  investment. 
Accordingly,  he  had  begun  to  look  about 
for  opportunities,  and  had  found  adver- 
tised  in  one  of  his  daily  newspapers  several 
that  app>ealed  strongly  to  him. 

He  had  written  to  the  people  who  signed 
.the  advertisements,  asking  for  further 
particulars,  and  received  in  response  a 
mass  of  circulars  and  numerous  letters 
whose  contents  he  had  studied  carefully. 
To  him  they  all  appeared  convincing, 
except  that,  as  he  afterward  declared,  his 
sense  of  proportion  in  business  affairs 
was  true  enough  to  incline  him  to  discount 
in  some  degree  the  prospects  for  dividends 
running  into  the  hundreds  per  cent.,  which 
one  or  two  of  the  concerns  held  out.  He 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  his 
first  venture  in  something  for  which  the 
claims  were  more  modest  and  conservative. 

Out  of  the  lot,  therefore,  he  had  selected 
an  issue  of  preferred  stock  with  which  a 


bonus  of  common  was  being  offered, 

"absolutely  free,"  as  the  advertisement 
emphasized.  The  preferred  was  a  "cumu- 
lative" stock,  limited  to  7  per  cent.,  but 
the  common  was,  of  course,  unlimited  as 
to  its  dividend  possibilities.  The  pro- 
moters, in  fact,  calculated  that  the  profits 
of  the  company's  first  year  of  operation 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay 
easily  as  much  as  20  or  25  per  cent,  on 
the  common,  and  still  leave  ample  sur- 
plus for  working  capital  for  developing 
the  business. 

The  man  was  on  the  point  of  sending  in  a 
substantial  subscription  for  the  stock,  when 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  company's 
suggestion  that  it  "courted  the  fullest 
investigation."  Not  that  his  confidence 
had  not  already  been  won.  but  it  occuiicd 
to  him  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  know 
how  other  people  l<x)ked  upon  the  enter- 
prise.   Hence  his  letter  to  this  magazine. 

He  accompanied  his  inquiry  with  the 
various  advertisements,  circulars,  and  let- 
ters he  had  collected.  These,  taken  to- 
gether, made  a  most  extraordinary  exhibit. 
To  one  familiar  with  the  prevailing  hiiih 
cost  of  everything  with  which  the  printer 
has  to  work,  the  first  impres5k>n  of  it  all 
was:  What  extravagance!  But  it  had  its 
serious  aspects  when  examined  carefully 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  investor 

Nearly  all  the  stocks  described  were 
those  of  companies  formed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles  or  some  kind  of 
automobile  accessories.  This  fact  at  once 
suggested  that  here  was  one  of  those 
phenomena  of  the  security  markets  which 
will  almost  invariably  put  the  chastened 
and  wise  investor  on  his  guard.  Time  and 
again  it  has  been  observed  that  a  period 
of  sustained  public  interest  in  a  given  group 
of  established  stocks,  especially  of  indus- 
trial stocks,  gives  rise  to  a  flood  of  offerings 
of  new  issues  bearing  strong  family  likeness 
to  the  old.  It  is  the  professional  promo- 
ter's alertness  to  gratify  the  passing  whim 
of  the  investing  public.  This  explained 
why  automobile  company  stocks,  or  kin- 
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dred  issues,  were  in  the  niajurity  aniung  the 
new  offerings  of  this  particular  time.  A 
lingering  favoritism  was  still  being  en- 
joyed by  the  listed  motor  stocks — long 
after  the  speculative  boom  had  subsided 
in  the  so-called  "war  brides." 

But  experience  has  demonstrated  that, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  such  newly- 
launv:hed  ventures  ever  arrive  at  anything 
(ike  commercial  success.  It  is,  indeed, 
oftentimes  possible  to  discover  in  them 
characteristics  which  justify  the  suspicion 
that  the  promoters  themselves  have  no 
intention  of  exerting  honest  effort  to  put 
them  upon  such  a  footing. 

HONESTY  BEGETS  CREDIT 

The  pure  stock-jobbing  variety  of  indus- 
trial concern  is  most  apt  to  be  found  among 
companies  which  make  their  appeals  for 
capital  direct  to  the  public.  It  is  not 
always  easy  here  to  distinguish  between  the 
enterprises  of  honest  and  those  of  dishonest 
conception,  but  the  experienced  investor 
considers  first  that  it  is  a  rare  occurrence 
nowadays  that  any  project  of  merit,  con- 
ceived by  men  who  are  able  to  establish 
substantial  reputations,  tails  to  get  the 
backing,  or  at  least  the  assistance,  of 
established  banking  interests.  He  real- 
izes that  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  dis- 
crimination are  useless  to  him  where  he  has 
no  statistics  of  past  profits  to  guide  him, 
and  where  he  has  nothing  but  the  merest 
estimates  of  unknown  promoters  on  which 
to  base  his  calculations  of  present  values 
and  future  dividends.  And  he  shuns 
especially  the  securities  of  companies 
heralded  as  being  destined  to  repeat  the 
records  of  the  signal  successes  in  their 
fields,  for  he  knows  that,  as  a  rule,  these 
claims  are  only  traps  for  the  unwary. 

There  is  special  need  for  urging  at  this 
time  the  exercise  of  extremely  nice  percep- 
tion in  the  buying  of  the  new  creations  of 
o>rporation  stocks.  From  practically  every 
quarter  one  hears  of  innumerable  cases  of 
business,  professional,  and  laboring  men 
whom  the  good  fortune  of  the  Nation  has 


endowed  as  it  did  the  business  man  of  this 
story.  A  very  considerable  part  of  this 
extra  accumulation  of  individual  capital 

is  undoubtedly  being  set  aside  to  contribute 
as  far  as  it  may  to  the  permanent  welfare 
of  its  possessors.  Here  is  a  new  class  of 
potential  investors,  larger  and  more  re- 
sourceful in  the  aggregate,  perhaps,  than 
was  ever  before  created  in  this  country 
in  an  equal  period  of  time.  It  is  a  class 
which,  being  naturally  deficient  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  formulas  for  determining 
genuine  investment  values,  affords  abund- 
ant and  easy  prey  for  the  unscrupulous, 
** get-rich-quick"  promoter.  That  is  why 
the  activities  of  that  parasite  of  the  invest- 
ment world  have  increased  SO  noticeably 
these  last  few  months. 

INITIAL  RISKS 

On  the  other  hand,  even  in  the  field  of 
IfKitimate  business,  it  is  a  mistake  for  the 
inexperienced  man  of  small  capital  to  get 
the  idea  that  there  are  millions  in  the  pro- 
cess of  backing  ventures  in  the  eariy  days 
of  their  existence.  Such  instances  are  not, 
of  course,  unknown.  But  the  records 
show  that  to  every  venture  that  makes  a 
competence,  to  say  nothing  of  a  fortune, 
for  its  backers,  there  are  many  thousands 
which  end  in  downright  failure. 

Especially  in  large  scale  industrial  pro- 
motion, the  initial  risks  are  invariably  so 
large  that  they  are  properiy  undertaken 
only  by  men  who  do  not  feel  very  keenly 
the  amount  of  money  they  have  to  con- 
tribute to  get  production  under  way,  who 
are  prepared  to  meet  the  financial  emer- 
gencies that  inevitably  arise,  and  who  are 
able  to  face  the  possibility  of  failure  and 
loss  without  much  apprehension. 

Where,  then,  ought  this  new  dass  of 
investors  to  seek  its  opportunities?  If  in 
the  field  of  stocks  at  all,  among  the  sea- 
soned dividend-paying  issues,  orcferably 
those  which  are  exciting  no  speculative 
delirium,  but  which  offer  solid  yields  of 
income  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
happen  to  be  passing  through  a  period  of 
market  neglect. 
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WHEN  Professor  Metch- 
nikoff,  the  world's 
leading  pathologist, 
died  at  Paris  on  the 
fifteenth  of  last  Jtdy, 
he  left  behind  him  in  the  Pasteur  Institute 
six  white  mice.  They  were  more  than 
three  years  old,  and  had  long  passed  the 
span  of  life  for  ordinary  mice,  but  as  they 
had  spent  their  entire  existence  oit  a  diet 
prescribed  by  Metchnikoif  they  were  still 
young  and  frisky. 

One  day  shortly  before  he  died  Metch- 
nikofT  stopped  before  their  cage  and  re- 
marked to  one  of  his  pupils: 

"  I  am  afraid  my  mice  are  going  to  sur- 
vive me,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  complete 
my  experiment.  Fortunately  for  them 
they  have  no  organic  heart  trouble  in 
their  family." 

These  mice  were  to  serve  some  purpose  in 
MetchnikofTs  investigations  of  old  age. 
He  probably  needed  them  for  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  breaking  down  of  human 
tissue  in  the  constant  battle  going  on 
within  the  human  body.  Their  survival 
under  Metchnikoff's  care  was  proof  that 
old  age  could  be  averted,  or  at  least 
pushed  farther  into  the  future,  by  following 
the  Metchnikoif  system  of  eating  nothing 
that  has  not  been  cooked  and  by  fighting 
the  enemies  of  long  life  with  scientifically 
soured  milk. 

Metchnikoff,  who  was  an  exact  scientist 
and  issued  his  public  statements  only  after 
long  series  of  experiments,  had  not  left 
Paris  for  months  without  giving  minute 
instructions  to  be  followed  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  one  of  the  mice  during  his 
absence,  but,  by  an  irony  of  his  own  con- 
struction, they  all  lived  longer  than  he  did. 

Metchnikoff,  it  must  be  said  at  once, 
did  not,  despite  his  seventy-one  years. 


die  of  {»ld  age.  By  following  his  own  teach- 
ings he  had  kept  young,  and  he  would 
probably  not  have  died  for  a  good  many 
years  if  it  had  not  been  for  heart  trouble 
hereditary  in  the  family.  He  had  known 
for  a  long  time  it  was  going  to  kill  him. 
In  fact,  he  lived  longer  than  any  of  his 
immediate  relatives,  all  of  whom  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  same  complaint.  Within 
the  last  year  or  two  he  had  said  a  number 
of  times  that  he  could  not  expect  to  last 
much  longer.  At  the  time  of  the  Metch- 
nikoff jubilee  held  at  the  Pasteur  Institute 
last  year  on  his  seventieth  birthday,  he 
even  predicted  his  own  early  death. 
He'  drew  a  chart,  which  can  be  found  in 
the  published  annab  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute, showing  the  ages  at  which  his  grand- 
parents, parents,"  his  brothers,  and  his 
sister  had  died.  The  chart  shows  their 
lives  ended  at  45,  $ i.  54,  64,  65,  67,  and  68. 

"  They  were  all  gone  before  they  attained 
my  age,"  he  said,  "so  I  am  tempted  to 
attribute  my  ok)  age  to  my  manner  of 
living.  For  years  I  have  followed  a  sys- 
tem based  on  the  conviction  of  the  harm 
caused  by  our  digestive  apparatus.  There 
is  a  commonly  accepted  idea  that  the  or- 
ganisms that  flourish  in  our  digestive  tube 
are  capable  of  dotng  us  no  injury:  I  hold 
the  contrary  opinion.  1  believe  that 
we  harbor  a  large  number  of  harmful 
microbes  which  shorten  our  existence  by 
bringing  on  premature  okl  age.  So  I 
have  conducted  an  experiment  on  my-- 
self  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  in  the  hope 
of  fighting  off  this  unhappy  result.  I 
have  abstained  from  all  raw  food  (includ- 
ing salads,  uncooked  fruit,  etc.)  and  1 
regularly  drink  soured  milk  containing 
micro-organisms  capable  of  fighting  the 
harmful  organisms  we  all  have  in  us. 

"1  have  done  this  for  only  eighteen 
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years.  It  should  be  followed  from  child- 
*  hood.  Then  old  age  will  come  normally 
and  not  far  too  soon  as  now.  Nowadays 
we  consider  ourselves  favored  if  we  arrive 
at  my  age  of  seventy  still  capable  of  doing 
our  daily  work.  In  the  future  the  limit  of 
human  activity  will  be  much  later  in  life. 
But  to  attain  this  happy  result  there  will 
'  have  to  be  a  long,  scientific  preparation/' 

HIS  HOLD  ON  HIS  PUPILS 

MetchnikoflF's  manner  of  life,  even  if 
followed  for  only  eighteen  years,  had 
certainly  left  him  remarkably  young  for  his 
years.  He  was  vivacious  and  ■  alive  to 
everything  to  the  end.  For  yean  he  has 
been  the  "life"  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
and  one  needs  merely  visit  it  now  to  appre- 
ciate the  difference  his  death  has  made, 
i-lis  lectures  were  popular  even  in  war 
times  and  no  medical  student  was  ever 
known  to  "cut"  a  Metchnikoff  hour. 
Every  afternoon  between  three  and  four 
he  received  strangers  and  at  that  time  his 
ante-r(X)m  was  always  filled  with  the 
most  cosmofKjlitan  collection  of  people 
to  be  found  even  in  Paris.  They  came  to 
him  often  with  fantastic  requests  for 
informatioli,  but  he  was  never  known  to 
let  one  leave  unsatisfied.  f)f  course  his 
famous  statement  that  old  ac^e  could  be 
prevented  brought  down  upon  him  old 
people  by  the  dozens,  but  he  was  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  tragedy  of  old  age  that  he  lis- 
tened patiently  to  them  all.  He  was  also 
quick  at  picking  out  among  these  strangers 
those  who  could  help  at  carrying  out  the 
pathological  studies  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. After  ten  minutes  with  Metchni- 
koff, visiting  bk)bgists  have  sometimes 
left  with  a  lifetime  of  work  mapped  out 
for  them.  For  a  long  time,  in  fact,  Metch- 
nikoff was  not  merely  the  assistant  director 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  but  the  head  of  a 
great  pathological  school,  the  work  of 
which  was  being  carried  on  by  hundreds 
of  men  in  many  different  countries.  The 
students  became  so  thick  in  his  wing  of  the 
laboratories  that  they  had  to  sit  two  at  a 
desk.  He  circulated  constantly  amon^ 
them,  and,  as  he  was  always  in  his  labora- 
tory, to  work  under  Metchnikotf  meant 
the  invaluable  asset  of  having  his  eye  con- 
stantly upon  you. 


When  1  began  looking  into  the  personal 
side  of  Metchnikoff 's  life  1  soon  discov- 
ered he  was  no  less  interesting  as  a  human 
being  than  as  a  scientist.  He  was  not 
always  the  technician,  and  never  the 
pedant.  In  fact,  he  tried  so  consistently 
to  keep  science  on  a  simple,  practical  basis 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  regarded 
by  those  who  did  not  knov  his  work  as  a 
seeker  after  notoriety.  His  scientific  es- 
says are  always  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  them,  and  he  avoided  purely 
scientific  terms  even  when  lecturing  to 
biological  students.  But  his  popular  es- 
says, such  as  the  collection  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  "The  Nature  of 
Man."  are  in  the  original  French  called 
merely  "introductions"  to  the  various 
studies  he  outlines.  The  real  work  was 
in  the  laboratory.  His  books,  clearly 
and  delightfully  written  as  they  are,  give  a 
mere  surface  ktea  of  his  researches. 

Metchnikoff  speaks  in  one  of  his  essays 
of  the  keen  desire  to  live  that  grows  more 
tense  with  years.  He  had  it  himself  and 
with  it  went  a  limitless  appetite  for  work. 
His  laboratory  was  more  than  home  to 
him.  Even  during  the  war  he  was  there 
from  eight  in  the  morning  until  six  at 
night.  He  missed  just  one  day  in  the  last 
two  years  and  that  was  during  a  sleet 
storm  last  winter.  He  usually  ate  lunch- 
eon in  the  laboratory  and,  not  infre- 
quently, cooked  it  himself. 

HIS  OWN  DIET 

One  day  some  distinguished  visitors 
who  had  arrived  in  Paris  and  were  being 
escorted  about  by  a  committee  were  taken 
to  call  upon  Metchnikoff  toward  the  hour 
of  noon.  The  laboratory  was  all  but 
empty,  as  most  of  the  workers  had  de- 
parted for  that  sacred  meal,  the  French 
dijeiour.  But  Metchnikoff  was  there 
himself  intent  on  a  vessel  he  was  holding 
over  a  gas  burner.  . 

"It  must  be  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ment that  keeps  you  engaged  even  at  this  . 
hour,"  remarked  one  of  the  committee. 

"L<K)k  for  yourself,"  said  Metchnikoff, 
and,  continuing  to  stir  with  a  glass  tube, 
held  up  the  dish  so  that  a  delicious  frag- 
rance rose  to  the  noses  of  the  visitors. 

"That's  what  I'm  working  at,"  he 
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laughtxl.  "  bananas  in  slices,  fried  in  butter. 
It  is  excellent." 

Metchnikoif  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  in  the  least  restricted  in  his  diet. 
Because  he  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  good 
effects  of  soured  milk,  one  is  likely  to  make 
the  mistake  of  presuming  he  practically 
lived  un  it.  He  drank  it  regularly, 
but  he  did  not  have  a  freakish  appetite. 
He  ate  all  the  ordinary  things  served  at  an 
ordinary  French  table,  and  was  inclined 
to  be  rather  fond  of  the  table.  He  also 
drank  wine  occasionally,  though  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  bad  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  arteries.  He  attributed 
one  fifth  of  the  cases  of  "premature  old  age" 
to  the  use  of  alcohol,  one  fifth  to  disease, 
and  the  other  three  fifths  to  the  deleteri- 
ous organisms  of  the  intestine  fostered  by 
the  use  of  uncooked  food.  But  he  was 
human  in  his  lapses  from  his  own  rules. 
One  day  at  the  house  of  a  friend  he  was 
discoursing  on  his  favorite  topic,  "  We  die 
too  soon,"  when  some  one  asked  if  his 
cook  was  always  careful  to  follow  his 
precepts. 

Metchnikoff's  eyes  twinkled  behind  his 
spectacles.   "  I  at  least  believe  she  does," 

he  said. 

His  friends  were  still  laughing  at  his 
little  sally  when  their  hostess  offered 
him  a  gl^ss  of  champagne  which  was 
being  p^sed. 

"Here  goes,"  he  said,  tossing  it  off. 
"There  is  no  use  my  trying  to  make  an 
impression  on  you  skeptics.  1  might  as 
well  enjoy  myself." 

HIS   READING  .MATTER 

There  was  nothing  of  the  dry-as-dust 
professor  about  Metchnikoff.  He  took 
an  interest  in  everything  that  was  going 
on  and  there  was  prolmbly  not  a  man 
living  who  read  more  widely.  He  read 
practically  every  periodical  published  in 
Europe,  those  of  general  interest  as  well  as 
the  scientific  journals,  and,  wherever  he 
went,  he  had  a  great  roll  of  periodicals 
under  his  arm.  The  last  day  he  visited 
the  laboratory,  the  thirteenth  of  July,  he 
practically  cleaned  out  a  news-stand  he 
passed  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard  on  the  way  to 
the  Pasteur  Institute  from  the  Mont- 
pamasse  railroad  statbn.   I  have  it  from 


the  woman  who  kept  the  stand.  In  fact, 
his  death  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  her. 

Knowing  that  he  alwa3rs  walked  to  the 
laboratory  along  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  1  sus- 
pected he  had  a  favorite  news-stand,  so  I 
inquired  of  the  news-stands  that  lay  in  his 
course  and  found  he  was  on  terms  of 
friendliness  with  the  women  Who  ran  all 
of  them,  and  distributed  his  sous  with 
a  fairiy  even  hand.  But  the  last  one 
invariabl\'  did  the  biggest  business  with 
him.  He  was  evidently  seized  regularly 
by  a  panic  of  fear  that  he  was  going  to 
run  out  of  reading  matter. 

For  neariy  a  quarter  of  a  century  Metch- 
nikoff and  Madame  Metchnikoff  lived  in  a 
pavilion  in  the  grounds  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  though  he  died  at  a  villa  in 
Sevres,  and  the  humanizing  effect  of  his 
long  residence  is  even  noticeabie  in  the 
concierge.  Usually  one  must  explain  his 
business  in  detail  to  the  concierge  of  an 
establishment  such  as  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute, but  when  1  inquired  for  Metchni- 
koff's  laboratory,  the  concierge  called  out, 
without  turning  around.  "Second  buikUng, 
second  fkwr  to  the  left." 

HIS  DRAMATIC  DEATH 

There  1  learned  many  details  of  Metch- 
nikolTs  life  told  me  by  his  pupils  with  the 
careful  regard  for  exact  details  one  migbt 

expect  to  find  in  students  of  pathology. 
They  were  also  aware  of  the  question  that 
had  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  world  over  the 
cause  of  his  death  at  seventy-one.  They 
were  afraid  it  might  reflect  upon  his  life's 
work  and  )tppear  to  negative  its  value. 
So  they  were  at  great  pains  to  explain  how 
young  and  vivacious  he  was  even  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  the  laboratory, 
the  thirteenth  of  July.  He  came  as  usual 
in  the  morning,  working  all  day,  but  he  did 
not  attempt  to  hide  his  uneasiness  at  the 
weakness  of  his  heart.  He  surprised 
them,  however,  by  saying,  as  he  put  on  his 
things  to  go  home,  "To-morrow  is  the 
fourteenth,  isn't  it?  So  we  won't  work. 
1  am  afraid,  then,  this  will  be  my  last  day 
here.  1  cannot  last  two  days.  I  shall 
die  to-morrow." 

He  died,  in  fact,  on  the  fifteenth,  and  his 
pathetic  farewell  made  a  deep  impression 
even  on  the  pathology  students.  They 
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said,  sentimentally,  he  would  probably 
have  preferred  to  die  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  he  loved  his 
adopted  country  so  aidently.  He  did, 
it  is  trae,  have  a  deep  affection  for  France, 
on  account  of  its  quickness  of  perception 
and  freedom  from  scientific  ruts,  but  the 
last  book  he  was  reading  on  his  last  visit 
to  the  laboratory,  I  noticed,  was  a  German 
critique  of  recent  French  advancements  in 
science,  and  he  did  not  scorn  to  read  it  in 
the  original  German. 

"He  left  us  a  very  painful  task,"  said 
one  of  his  pupils.  "  He  made  us  promise 
we  would  dissect  his  body  after  death  and 
report  the  ravages  of  old  age.  It  was  a 
terrible  task  for  us,  used  as  we  are  to  con- 
stant dissecting.  But  we  did  it  and  found 
that  lie  had  actually  died  of  heart  disease 
uncomplicated  by  disease  of  any  of  his 
other  organs.  They  were  all  in  good  con- 
dition—in much  better  condition  than  one 
would  expect  to  fmd  in  a  man  of  his  years. 
The  youthfulness  of  his  organs  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  his  system  of  living,  and, 
even  in  his  death,  he  added  proof  to  his 
contention  that  old  age  could  be  warded  off 
by  assbting  the  fight  of  the '  nobler*  tissues 
against  the '  microbe  of  old  age/" 

"ELIAS  MEEZNIKOW" 

Professor  Metchnikoff 's  name  was  really 
Meemikow,  and  his  first  name  signed  by 
him,  Elie»  was  Elias.  He  was  bom  May 
L$,  1845,  at  Ivanavka,  in  the  Russian  prov- 
ince of  Kharkof,  and  he  took  the  name 
Metchnikoff,  meaning  "sword-bearer,"  be- 
cause the  first  ancestor  of  whom  he  had 
record  was  a  Moldavian  who  followed 
Prince  Cantemir  into  Russia  m  that  capa- 
city at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  All  his  antecedents  on  his  fath- 
er's side  were  military,  and  his  father  was 
an  officer  in  the  imperial  Guard,  retiring 
as  a  major-general.  His  mother,  whose 
family  name  was  Nevakowitch,  was  of 
Jewish  origin.  He  did  not,  however,  show 
the  Semitic  influence  in  his  appearance. 

MetchnikofT  was  a  passionate  researcher 
from  childhood.  After  entering  the  Khar- 
koff  high  school  at  deven  and  graduating 
from  the  Klhrkoff  University  at  nineteen, 
he  began  at  once  studying  marine  organ- 
isms, a  pursuit  he  followed  all  his  life, 


leading  to  his  most  important  discovery, 
the  service  of  "phagocytes,"  the  white 
corpuscles  in  the  blood.  These  friendly 
orc^nisms,  developed  in  the  body,  accord- 
ing to  MetchnikoiT's  demonstration,  to 
fight  off  harmful  microbes,  were  more 
easily  studied  in  marine  organisms.  He 
did  not,  however,  arrive  at  the  discovery 
of  "phagocytes,"  which  has  affected  the 
whole  of  pathotogical  study,  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  During  the  eariier  part  of 
his  life  he  studied  zfkilogy  under  Leuckart 
and  Von  Siebold  in  Germany  and,  returning 
to  Russia  in  1867,  was  given  the  doctor's 
degree  at  both  Petrograd  and  Odessa  for 
his  studies  in  zodtogy.  Later  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  zodlogy  at  Odessa. 
He  married  twice  in  the  meanwhile,  his 
first  wife,  Ludmilla  Federevitch,  d\  ing  of 
consumption  in  the  Madeira  Islands.  As 
Metchnikoff  was  with  her  there  many 
months  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  his 
life  to  study  the  many  varieties  of  sea  life 
to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  long  after  her  death,  however,  and 
after  his  marriage  in  1875  to  Olga  Beiocoy- 
itoff,  then  seventeen,  that  he  began  to  be 
known  as  an  embryologist.  He  and  Kew- 
alewsky  of  Petrograd  spent  the  next  ten 
years  of  their  lives  developing  the  cellular 
embryology  of  invertebrates,  one  of  the 
foundations  of  modern  zoology. 

HOW  HE  DISOOVERED  PHAGOCYTES 

This  study  of  the  invertebrates  led  to  the 

discovery  of  phagocytes.  He  was  working 
toward  this  end  when,  in  1882,  he  left 
Odessa  after  twelve  years  on  account  of 
the  disturbances  following  the  assassina- 
tkm  of  Aleacander  II.  He  settled-  at  Mes- 
sina, and  there  found  the  peace  to  do  the 
necessary  laboratory  work  before  publish- 
ing a  paper  on  "Intercellular  Digestion," 
based  almost  entirely  on  the  study  of  sea 
organisms.  This  was  the  first  complete 
study  ever  made  of  the  subject;  though 
Haeckel  had  expressed  his  belief  in  it 
years  before,  MetchnikofT  proved  it  chiefly 
by  his  experiments  with  transparent  ma- 
rine larvae  which,  being  transparent,  made 
it  possible  to  see  the  cells  at  work. 

MetchnikofTs  interest  in  science  was  so 
wide  that  he  immediately  saw  the  rdatk»n 
of  his  discovery  to  Pasteur's  discovery  of 
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the  production  of  disease  by  specific  dis- 
ease, causing,  bacteria,  and  to  Darwin's 
conception  ojf  natural  selection.  He  fol- 
lowed his  discovery  at  once  with  a  memoir 
on  the  struggle  of  the  organism  against 
microbes,  in  which  he  showed  how  phago- 
cytes have  been  developed  and  established 
by  natural  selection  to  fight  off  disease 
g^rms  and  to  dean  the  human  system. 
He  proved  his  contention  by  introducing 
yeastlike  monospora  into  transparent 
water  fleas.  The  phaRoc)tes,  or  white 
blood  corpuscles,  could  be  seen  fighting  and 
destroying  the  yeast  parasites  until  the 
yeast  had  gained  the  upper  hand. 

MetchnikofT  always  understood  how  to 
present  his  ideas  convincingly  and,  after 
returning  to  Odessa  for  a  short  time,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1888,  where  Pasteur  wel- 
comed him,  gave  him  a  laboratory  and 
assistants,  and  left  him  alone  to  work. 
It  was  the  natural  environment  for  him. 
as  he  had  discovered  the  phagocytes  which 
fight  the  microbes  discovered  by  Pasteur, 
and  he  remained  in  Paris  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

STUDIES  IN  IMMUNITY 

Not  unnaturally,  the  first  turn  iMetch- 
nikoff's  work  now  took  was  in  connection 
with  inflammation  caused  by  disease  germs. 
There  was  a  tremendous  schism  among 
medical  men  in  those  days  and  Metch- 
nikoff  became  a  leader  of  the  fight  insti- 
tuted by  Pasteur.  He  produced  there  his 
first  big,  revolutionary  volume,  "The  Com- 
parative Pathology  of  Inflammation,"  in 
which  he  showed  how  the  blood  flow  is 
arrested  at  the  point  of  inflammation  and 
the  phagocytes  marshal  themselves  like  a 
mobilized  army  to  meet  the  enemy.  At 
the  point  of  inflammation  they  do  away 
with  the  tissue  destroyed  by  the  injury  or 
disease  and  clean  up  the  spot  for  the  return 
of  natural  growth. 

This  line  of  study  led  to  the  whole  study 
of  the  fight  between  the  body  and  attack- 
ing microbes.  MetchnikoflT  became  par- 
ticularly interested  in  immunity  and  his 


most  important,  if  net  best  advertised, 
work  from  that  time  on  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  immunity.  His  "Immunity  in 
Infective  Diseases,"  printed  ten  years  ago, 
is  still  a  standard.  This  is  based  on  the 
same  contention  that  the  phagocytes  do 
the  fighting  for  us. 

WHY  W£  "grow  old" 

It  was  only  as  a  by-product  of  this  study 
that  Metchnikr»fT  began  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  hardening  of  the  arteries 
and  all  the  other  manifestations  proclaim- 
ing old  age.  He  found  that  the  hardening 
of  arteries  and  similar  phenomena  in  the 
organs  of  the  body  is  due  to  the  brealdog 
down  of  the  "noble"  tissue  to  which  we 
are  born  before  the  onslaughts  of  toxins 
and  poisonous  growths  of  many  kinds.  He 
established  old  age  as  an  illness  caused, 
not  by  one  bacillus,  but  by  a  multitude  off 
bacilli.  In  his  studies  he  pointed  out  that 
we  took  poisons  into  us  directly  from  the 
earth  by  eating  uncooked  food  of  any  kind. 
These  microbes  find  their  most  fruitful 
ground  for  developing  in  the  lower  intes- 
tine, he  contended,  and  there  they  fight 
our  "nobler"  tissue  all  our  days  until  they 
finally  get  the  upper  hand  as  our  vital 
forces  weaken.  The  number  and  force 
of  these  micro-organisms,  he  showed,  could 
be  greatly  decreased  by  never  eating  any- 
thing uncooked,  thereby  cutting  down  the 
supply.  The  rest  he  found  could  be  killed 
off^  with  the  assistance  of  the  beneficent 
microbes  tu  be  found  in  soured  milk. 

Metchnikolf  felt  he  had  an  important 
message  for  mankind  in  this  discovery,  and 
he  had  so  much  to  say  about  it  that  his 
name  became  a  household  word.  In  many 
different  ways  he  said : 

"  If  you  wish  to  live  long,  never  eat  any- 
-  thuig  uncooked,  and  drink  soured  mOk.'* 

He  harped  on  the  theme  so  mudi.  his 
name  came  dangerously  near  being  a 
joke.  But  his  "long  life"  preachments 
were  the  least  of  his  work.  In  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science  he  ranis 
beside  Lister  and  Pasteur. 
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James  J.  Hill 

Written  with  his  approval  and  from  exclusive  access  to  his  personal 

papers  by  his  friend, 

JOSEPH  GILPIN  PYLE 

"Make  it  plain  and  simple  and  trtie.    I  hate  these  biographies 
thai  smear  molasses  all  over  a  man.'* 

This  was  the  instruction,  and  the  only  one,  given  by  James 
J.  Hill  to  the  writer  of  these  pages.  They  are  an  endeavor  to 
realiie  ibat  idaU  and  to  fulfil  that  tnut, 

I   BOYHOOD  IN  CANADA  AND  BEGINNINGS  IN  ST.  PAUL 

HIS  CELTIC  ANCESTRY   AND  HIS  SCHOOLING  UNDER  THE  REMARKABLE  QUAKER 
TEACHER,  WILLIAM  WETHERALD — FROM  DREAMS  OF  A  MEDICAL  CAREER 
TO  VISIONS  OF  STEAMBOATING  IN  INDIA — ^TRAVELS  IN 
NEW  YORK— ON  THE  LEVEE  AT  ST.  PAUL- 
FIRST  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


THE  forerunners  of  James  J.  Hill 
were  of  that  sturdy  stock,  dose 
to  the  soil  and  bound  by  life's 
homely  duties,  on  which  from 
time  to  time  genius  flowers. 
There  was  among  them  no  prophecy  or 
hint  of  coming  greatness.  But  in  their 
veins  was'  the  bkxxl  of  the  Celt,  which 
flows  naturally  toward  greatness  because, 
for  it,  all  things  are  forever  possible.  The 
imagination,  the  fervor,  above  all  the  in- 
sight into  the  future  through  perceptions 
raised  to  an  almost  uncanny  power  that 
gave  fonn  to  his  life,  plan  and  coherence 
to  his  work,  are  a  part  of  the  dower  of  race. 
Apparently  they  were  this  boy's  sole  in- 
heritance of  distinction. 

Forty  miles  west  of  Toronto  lies  the 
little  village  of  Rockwood,  containing  to- 
day a  population  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
people.  It  is  in  the  township  of  Eramosa, 
to  which  came,  from  Ireland,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  Hills  and  the 
Dunbars.  Mr.  Hill's  grandfather  was 
James  Hill,  of  Mars  Hill,  Blackwater 
River,  Armagh,  I  reland.  His  grandmother 


was  Mary  Riggs  of  Newry,  also  in  Armagh. 
They  migrated  to  Canada  in  1829.  All 
told,  there  were  four  boys  and  four  g^rls 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  James  Hill;  of  whom 
James  Hill,  the  father  of  James  J.  and  the 
second  oldest  boy,  was  bom  August  1,1811. 
The  father  was  one  of  the  earliest  occu- 
pants of  what  were  known  as  the  Canada 
Com  pany's  lands.  He  had  settled  wi  t  h  h  is 
family  on  a  section  of  land  near  Guelph, 
Ontario,  in  what  was  subsequently  the 
county  of  Wellington. 

The  Dunbars,  the  family  of  James  J. 
Hill's  mother,  were  originally  from  Scot- 
land. The  Dulmages,  from  whom  they 
descended,  had  landed  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and, 
later  on,  were  induced,  with  encouragement 
from  the  Government,  to  start  a  woolen 
factory  at  Templemore.  There  the  Dun- 
bars, five  brothers  and  two  sisters,  grew  up 
and  all  of  them  came  later  to  Canada. 
Anne  Dunbar  left  lemplemore,  in  Tip- 
perary,  and  came  with  the  others  to  the 
new  western  country  in  1832. 

Among  the  children  of  the  two  families 
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thus  transplanted  to  new  soil,  ready  to 
receive  the  longing  and  the  hope  of  that 
distracted  fatherland  across  the  sea,  were 
these  two,  James  Hill  and  Anne  Dunbar, 
man  and  maid,  just  strong,  simple,  whole- 
some people,  such  as  the  Old  \V'orld  gave 
to  the  New  in  that  generation.  Ihey 
were  neighbors;  and  acquaintanceship 
ripening  rapidly  into  a  deeper  feeling,  they 
were  married  at  Eramosa,  Ontario,  in  1833. 
Both  were  farmers,  and  upon  fifty  acres  of 
land,  within  two  miles  of  Rockwood, 
James  Hill  and  his  wife  settled  down  to  the 
common  life  of  the  people  of  the  frontier. 

Here  were  bom,  in  a  little  log  house, 
the  four  children,  of  whom  James  Jerome 
Hill  was  the  third.  A  boy  born  earlier 
and  also  named  James  had  died,  and  the 
tradition  that  the  oldest  son  should  always 
be  so  called  held  good.  His  sister,  Mary 
Eliza,  the  oldest  child,  was  bom  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1835,  and  died  June  25,  1905. 
She  married  John  Brooks,  a  neighboring 
farmer,  and  eleven  of  her  thirteen  children 
are  still  living.  The  youngest  of  the  three, 
A.  S.  D.  Hill,  was  bom  September  6,  1839. 
He  married  Emma  Day  and  had  four  sons, 
of  whom  three  grew  to  manhfxxi.  Two  of 
them  and  their  four  daughters  are  living. 
Mr.  A.  S.  D.  Hill  lived  on  the  old  farm 
until  he  was  of  age,  when  it  was  sold.  He 
taught  school  for  twenty-five  years  in  the 
schools  of  Rockwood  and  neighboring 
places,  but  the  pull  of  the  land  was  always 
strong  and  he  eventually  settled  back  into 
the  congenial  life  of  the  farm.  He  culti- 
vates to<iay  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
is  strong,  active,  and  interested  in  life,  and 
bears  a  strong  physical  resemblance  t(»  his 
brother.  To  his  remarkable  memory  many 
of  the  details  of  their  early  family  life  are 
due.  In  1848  the  Hill  family  moved  to 
Rockwood  and  kept  a  small  hotel  until  the 
death  of  the  father.  James  Hill  died 
December  2s.  1^52,  and  his  wife  survived 
him  until  December  18,  1876.  After  her 
husband's  death  she  removed,  with  her 
chiklren,  to  the  town  of  Guelph  and  lived 
there  until  she  died. 

The  man  was  industrious,  plodding,  a 
tvpe  of  the  millions  who  have  subdued  a 
continent,  content  to  live  laborious,  un- 
marked dajrs  and  to  die  unknown.  The 
mother  was  of  strong  character  and  intense 


temperament,  but  with  the  limited  outlook 
and  ambitions  unawakened  that  marked  the 
eariiest  pioneers.  James  J.  Hill  inherited 
from  her.  whom  he  most  resembled, 
many  of  his  striking  qualities. 

LIFE  IN  PRIMITIVE  CANADA 

Upper  Canada  was  different  in  no  essen- 
tial at  that  time  from  Western  New  York 

and  Northern  Ohio.  The  environment 
was  the  same  that  furnished  sustenance  and 
stimulus  to  a  generation  which  left  its 
indelible  mark  upon  the  history  of  this 
country.  Life,  though  strenuous  in  the 
old  sense,  a  constant  struggle  to  wrest  from 
Nature  the  simple  living  which  was  the 
time's  measure  of  prosF>erity,  was  uncom- 
plicated. The  new  industrial  era  was  not 
yet  born.  The  railroad  itself  was  a  novelty, 
only  a  little  more  substantially  practical 
than  the.airship  is  to-day.  The  soil  was 
the  universal  resource  for  industry.  The 
family  was  the  social  unit,  impaired  only 
when  some  adventurous  spirit  broke  the 
ranks,  leaving  doubt  of  mind  and  quaking 
of  heart  behind  him.  And  the  family  life 
itself  was  as  patriarchal  as  it  had  b^n  in 
rural  Hngland  or  Ireland  for  centuries. 
The  farm  supplied  most  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  a  few  came  from  the  village  store, 
and  the.  k>cal  shoemaker  and  tailor  tnade 
their  periodical  rounds,  took  measures  and 
furnished  the  remainder.  Children  grew 
up  with  strong  bodies,  clear  faces,  steady 
nerves,  and  minds  sensitive  to  new  ex- 
periences. 

James  J.  Hill,  the  second  child  of  tiiese 

parents,  was  born  into  this  environment 
September  16,  1838.    He  was  not  notably 
precocious  but,  from  his  earliest  day?, 
exhibited  one  tendency  that  persisted  in 
the  man  to  the  end  of  his  life  and  was  the 
source  of  his  wonderful  fund  of  informa- 
tion.   He  was  desperately  fond  of  reading. 
Although  bright  and  active  and  fond  of 
sport,  he  never  cared  for  play  if  there  was 
a  b<x)k  to  read.    He  started  to  school  at 
five  years  of  age.   The  journey  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  through  the  bush  to  the  dis- 
trict school-house  wns  nothing  to  a  child 
of  that  time  in  that  part  of  the  counlrw 
The  settlement  was  largely  comprised  of 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  com- 
monly called  Quakers,  and  his  first  school- 
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master  was  an  old  man,  John  Harris,  a 
Quaker,  born  in  Cork,  Ireland. 

James  Hill  was  a  well-to-do  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  his  time.  This 
meant  that  by  constant  labor  his  farm 
could  be  made  to  give  to  his  family  all  the 
comforts  considered  essential  in  that  day, 
and  to  the  children  such  education  as  the 
community  had  to  offer.  I  n  scope  this  was 
meagre,  in  quality  admirable  as  compared 
with  the  more  pretentious  but  less  thorough 
instruction  of  our 
own  time.  The  little 
boy  in  whom  none 
remarked  unusual 
precocity  or  promise 
had  grown  to  school 
age,  and  the  question 
<jf  education  grew 
practical.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  character- 
istic notes  of  both 
father  and  son  that 

James    Hill  sought 

something  more  than 

an  ordinary  educa- 
tion for  his  oldest 

boy.  Thisdetermin- 

ation,  so  common  in 

our  time,  was  a)m- 

paratively    rare  in 

farthest  Canada  in 

t  he  forties.    The  op- 

portunity  for  it  came 

in  the  institution  of  a 

private  school.  Rock- 
wood  Academy,  to 

which  the  boy  was 

transferred.  This 


MR.  HILL  AT  SIXTEEN 

When  he  was  working  for  Roberl  Pasmore,  a 
storekeeper  in  Rockwood,  Ont.,  and  shortly  before 
he  started  on  his  first  journey  out  into  the  world 
which  took  him  though  Syracuse,  Philadelphia, 
Richmond,  and  Chicago,  and  which  ended  at  St. 
Paul,  where  he  struck  nxit  ami  began  the  long  busi- 
ness career  which  ended  in  that  same  city 


schtKjl  was  started  by 
William  Wetherald,  a  Quaker,  and  su- 
premely fortunate  was  the  relation  estab- 
lished between  him  and  his  new  pupil. 

Wetherald  was  an  Englishman  of  good 
birth,  with  Quaker  ancestry  and  a  college 
education.  Such  men,  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  were  to  be  found  in  charge  of 
the  academies  which  then  furnished  nearly 
all  the  higher  education  given.  The  public 
>chooI  system  as  we  know  it  to-day  had  no 
existence.  The  colleges  were  few  and 
;rri3ll,  the  American  university  a  rare  and 
eeble  growth.  Every  boy  ambitious  to 
eSL  rn  looked  to  the  academy  for  education. 


And  these  institutions  were  often  more 
complete  in  their  methods  and  more  ad- 
mirable in  their  adaptation  of  work  to  the 
bent  of  the  individual  student  than  the 
secondary  sch(x)ls  of  our  time. 

During  the  formative  time,  the  period 
of  burning,  indestructible  impressions,  of 
mental  fluidity  joined  with  dawning  fixity 
of  intellectual  purpose,  James  J.  Hill  was 
under  the  influence  of  this  remarkable  man, 
William  Wetherald.     Probably  no  other 

human  being,  down 
to  the  time  when  he 
became  the  centre  of 
a  family  of  his  own, 
not  pa  rents  or  friends 
or  associates,  undcr- 
st(xjd  this  boy  as  did 
his  Quaker  sch(H)l- 
master.  And  his 
capacity  for  helpful- 
ness was  freely  ex- 
ercised and  never 
forgotten.  Under 
this  direction  the  boy 
pursued  theordinary 
English  studies  with 
Latin,  a  very  little 
Greek,  algebra,  and 
the  beginning  of  ge- 
ometry. At  that 
time,  in  addition  to 
the  elementary 
studies  of  reading, 
writing,  geography, 
and  grammar,  the 
entire  essentials  of  a 
gtxxl  education  were 
acquaintance  with 
mathematics  and  the 
classics,  but  the  material  to  work  with 
was  always  secondary;  the  first  require- 
ment was  thoroughness.  The  mind  was 
treated  as  an  implement:  as  the  hand 
which,  when  trained  to  the  limit  in  supple- 
ness and  muscular  control,  would  be  fit  for 
anything  because  it  had  been  made  fit  for 
all.  Mental  discipline,  not  mental  crafts- 
manship, was  the  ideal.  As  a  "system" 
this  educational  method  would  seem  to-day 
poverty  stricken  and  incomplete.  As  a 
method  of  assuring  the  best  possible  in- 
tellectual product  it  has  never  been  sur- 
passed.   Under  it  James  J.  Mill  spent  four 
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busy,  happ\  years  at  Rockw(X)d  Academy. 
He  was  quick  to  learn  and  incessant  in 
application.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  his 
formal  education  was  finally  broken  off. 
After  that  time  his  only  schooling  was  to 
be  contact  with  the  world;  but  through  all 
his  after  life  his  pK>werful  mind  moved  in 
the  grooves  then  appointed  for  it,  and 
wrought  upon  its  new  material  with  all  that 


these  years  had  given  to  it  of  precision  and 
of  power. 

Another  influence  was  at  work  during 
this  period,  the  magic  touch  of  character 
upon  character.  William  Wetherald  was  a 
man  of  an  incorruptible  rightness  of  spirit. 
He  chose  deliberately  what  seemed  to  him 
the  best  things,  without  regard  to  the 
world's  valuation.  We  are  fashioned  so 
largely  by  our  standards  that  this  example 
of  plain  living  and  high  thinking  in  the 
master  had  more  permanent  effect  upon 
the  man  than  any  rule  of  discipline  or  all 
the  lore  of  books. 


Thirty  years  after  this  discipleship 
James  J.  Hill,  then  firmly  seated  in  control 
of  what  he  was  to  make  the  greatest  enter- 
prise of  his  day,  and  busied  with  a  thousand 
buzzing  cares,  addressed  William  Wether- 
ald at  his  home  in  St.  Catherine's  as  "  My 
Dear  Old  Master."  In  the  height  of  his 
prosperity  he  begs  his  old  teacher  to  pay 
him  a  visit.    "  I  have  a  nice  little  family  of 

children  and  my  good 
wife  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  have  you  as 
our  guest.  I  have 
looked  forward  for 
some  years  to  a  time 
when  I  could  have 
you  pay  us  a  visit  and 
renew  some  of  the 
days  that  were  spKjnt 
so  pleasantly  under 
your  care.  Again  lei 
nothing  prevent  your 
coming  to  visit  your 
old  pupil."  Phis  from 
the  man  of  fortv- 
three,  to  whom  all 
e>es  were  turned  be- 
cause of  the  darinji 
master-stroke  thai 
had  already  set  him  in 
places  of  command' 
It  is  the  tribute  of  a 
soul  that  knows  and 
rejoices  in  its  obliga- 
tions. And  after  this 
visit  had  been  paid. 
Wetherald  writes  back 
that  he  had  thought 
much  of  the  children 
whom  he  had  seen 
growing  up  in  the  family  in  St.  Paul  and  of 
their  right  education.  He  photographs 
himself  and  discloses  for  the  world  the  sort 
of  sway  under  which  theearly  years  of  James 
J.  Hill  had  been  passed  in  this  sentence: 
"  Knowledge,  after  all.  is  to  the  teacher 
only  what  colors  are  to  the  artist. — tact, 
insight,  patience,  and  sympathy  are  needed 
in  order  to  give  a  fitting  relation  to  light 
and  shade  and  develop  a  perfect  picture." 
Up  to  its  fourteenth  year,  a  mind  singularly 
virile  and  a  potential  activity  which  had 
by  that  time  received  its  strongest  directive 
impulses  were  committed  by  the  most 


JAMfcS  J.  hill's  birthplace 

The  last  relic  of  the  little  log  house  in  which  Mr.  Hill  was  born  is  this  group 
of  stones  that  formed  part  of  the  fireplace 
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THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  JAMES  J.  HILL  ATTENDED 

The  man  in  the  foreground  is  John  Hill,  an  uncle  of  the  future  Empire  Builder.  Young  Hill  "started  to 
school  at  five  years  of  age.  The  journey  of  two  and  a  half  miles  through  the  bush  to  the  district  schcx>l-houM 
was  nothing  to  a  child  of  that  lime  in  that  part  of  the  country.  ...  He  was  not  notably  precocious 
but,  from  his  earliest  days,    ...    he  was  desperately  fond  of  reading" 


providential  fortune  to  this  simple,  straight- 
forward and  noble  soul,  who  still  signs 
himself  in  the  trembling  lines  of  age,  "Thy 
old  friend  and  teacher." 

Meantime  the  home  life  was  as  simple 
and  serene  as  the  growth  of  mental 
strength,  and  social  life  on  the  frontier  was 
what  it  is  in  any  primitive  society.  The 
boy  was  fond  of  all  outdoor  sports,  but 
especially  of  shooting  and  fishing.  At  that 
time  he  became  a  fine  shot  and  an  expert 
with  the  rod,  tastes  which  were  to  be 
strong  in  him  always  and  to  furnish  him 
with  intense  joy  in  the  few  periods  of 
relaxation  that  he  permitted  himself  in  his 
busy  years.  His  father  had  always  in- 
tended that  he  should  be  a  doctor  and  he 
himself  was  not  averse  to  that  future.  But 
the  accidental  stroke  of  an  arrow  in  boy- 
hood deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  eye. 
This  was  as  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  plan 
as  was  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  con- 
sequent interruption  of  his  studies.  His 
parents  were  both  deeply  religious  people: 
the  father  was  a  Baptist  and  the  mother  a 


Methodist,  but  the  strong  faith  of  both, 
uniting  upon  a  common  basis  of  essentials, 
gave  the  children  that  broad  certainty  of 
the  moral  and  religious  order  of  things 
which  was  one  of  the  deepest  facts  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Mr.  Hill. 

His  b(K)ks  were  few.  Nowhere,  at  that 
time,  outside  of  cities,  were  there  libraries 
or  access  to  general  reading  matter.  Few 
people  in  the  country  took  a  newspaper; 
few  households  possessed  any  other  books 
than  some  collections  of  household  recip>es 
or  common  remedies.  The  Hill  home  was 
more  fortunate.  It  made  up  in  quality 
what  was  everywhere  lacking  in  quantity. 
Its  literature  consisted  of  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  the  poems  of  Burns,  the 
Dictionary,  and  the  Bible.  After  all,  a  boy 
who  grows  up  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
these  is  furnished  with  no  mean  literary 
equipment  and  no  doubtful  standard  of 
taste.  When  young  Hill  was  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  old  he  got  hold  of  the  Life 
of  Napoleon.  This  interested  him  im- 
mensely, and  possibly  had  more  or  less 
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ON  THh  SI'liED  RIVtR  NEAR  THE  HILL  lARM  IN  ONTARIO 

Where  James  J.  Hill's  boyhood  was  spent  until  his  father's  death  caused  the  family  to  move  lo  the  neigh- 

hnring  xillage  of  Kockwood 


influence  upon  his 
future.  Here  his  al- 
ready dawning  idea, 
that  if  a  man  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  a 
thing  it  was  already 
half  done,  was  con- 
firmed. And  Wil- 
liam Wetherald  had 
opened  to  him  the 
wider  field  of  what 
was  then,  and  to 
some  great  extent 
still  is,  the  world's 
best  literature. 

In  1852  JamesHill 
died;  and  the  event, 
maturing  rapidly  a 
thoughtful  boy.  al- 
tered outwardly  the 
whole  aspect  of  his 
life.  The  burden  of 
family  care  was  now 
shifted  to  the  moth- 
er's shoulders;  and 
James  J.  Hill  was  not 
one    to    bear  the 


MR.  HILL  S  SURVIVING  BROTHER 

A.  S.  D.  Hill,  one  year  younger  than  James  J., 
"taught  school  for  twenty-five  years  in  Kockwood 
and  neighboring  places,  but  .  .  .  eventually 
settled  back  into  the  life  of  the  farm.  He  cultivates 
to-day  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  is  strong,  active, 
and  interested  in  life  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  his  brother" 


t  h  t)  u  g  h  t  of  a  too 
great  sacrifice  in  that 
quarter.  His  pur- 
pose  was  to  help ;  and 
the  hope  of  a  pro- 
fessional life  yielded 
at  once  to  the  practi- 
cal suggestion  of  the 
changed  situation. 
He  refused  to  con- 
tinue at  school, 
though  both  mother 
and  teacher  urged  it. 
at  the  price  of  be- 
coming an  additional 
charge  upon  the 
household.  For  the 
next  four  years  he 
was  employed  as 
clerk  in  one  of  the 
village  stores. 

After  four  weeks' 
work  his  Scotch  em- 
ployer, on  Saturday 
night,  put  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and 
said,  "James,  ye  hae 
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done  right  wecl.  If  ye  keep  on,  ye'll  mak' 
your  way  in  the  world."'  Then  he  handed 
him  an  envelope.  The  hoy  hastened  off 
home  to  give  the  four  dollars  contained  in 


young  Hill  determined  to  leave  home  and 
make  for  himself  a  work  in  the  world,  it 
was  with  the  more  or  less  fixed  idea  in  his 
mind  that  he  would  venture  to  the  region 


the  envelope,  his  pay  for  his  first  month  of  where  both  Alexander  and  Napoleon  had 

hard  work,  to  his  mother.    "  I  never  felt  found  their  lure.    At  that  time  any  youth 

so  rich,"  he  said,  "  I  never  expect  to  feel  so  whose  daring  stretched  to  projects  like  this 

rich  again  in  my  life,  as  when  I  looked  at  turned  to  the  sea  as  his  only  highroad;  and 


ROCKWOOD,  ONTARIO,  WHERE  MR.  HILL  WORKED  IN  HIS  YOUTH 

And  near  which  town  he  was  born.    Here  he  received  his  education  and  experienced  the  influences  that 
most  strongly  affected  his  character  and  habits  of  work  and  thought 


those  four  dollars  and  when  I  handed  them 
over  to  my  mother." 

Soon  the  early  environment  had  been 
exhausted;  it  had  contributed  to  develop- 
ment all  that  it  had  to  give.  Already  the 
eager  spirit  projected  itself  afar.  The 
mind  of  the  boy,  fed  by  historical  reading, 
full  of  Plutarch,  saturated  with  the  meK)dy 
of  "Lalla  Rookh."  breathing  free  air  with 
Byron,  creating  its  own  congenial  environ- 
ment, had  been  drawn  to  that  field  which 
has  always  fired  the  imagination  and  with 
which  some  of  the  great  projects  of  the 
man  were  to  deal  the  Orient.  Youth 
built  its  romance  about  India;  and  when 


it  was  with  the  idea  of  shipping  as  a  sailor 
that  James  J.  Hill  began  his  joumey  into 
the  unknown.  Young  Hill  saved  but  little 
capital  to  finance  his  adventure.  His 
earnings  had  been  given  gladly  to  help 
his  mother.  The  boy  of  seventeen  started 
out  with  little  other  equipment  than  a  sub- 
lime faith  in  himself  and  his  future.  Strik- 
ing southward,  his  money  gave  out  when 
he  was  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  There 
he  obtained  temp{jrary  work  with  a  farmer 
and  earned  enough  to  start  him  again  on 
his  way.  He  went  slowly  through  the 
state  of  New  York,  reached  the  sea  coast, 
visited  Philadelphia  and  Richmond,  but 
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found  no  suitable  op- 
portunity for  carry- 
ing out  his  original 
scheme.  In  the 
meantime  a  more  ad- 
venturous plan  sug- 
gested itself  to  him 
and  was  approved  as 
an  enlargement  of 
experience  and  a 
more  sustained  in- 
vitation to  oppor- 
tunity. 

Among  his  school- 
mates at  the  Rock- 
wood  Academy  were 
some  boys  from  the 
Red  River  settle- 
ment, and  one  from 
the  far  Canadian 
west  now  the  prov- 
ince of  Alberta.  A 
visit  to  them  had 
been  talked  of ;  and 
the  suggestion  in 
those  days,  when  the 
interior  of  the  con- 
tinent was  still  as  the 
stone  age  had  left  it, 
carried  romance. 
Moreover,  it  could 
be  bent  to  the  general 
plan.  Dissatisfied  with  the  chance  of 
escape  into  new  worlds  by  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, the  idea  recurred  of  making  these 
visits,  taking  the  trip  across  the  plains  and 
finally  shipping  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
the  Orient.  So  westward  the  star  of  his 
life  led  the  way. 

0)mparatively  recent  as  is  the  date,  it 
requires  an  effort  to  recall  the  meaning  of 
such  a  journey  into  such  a  country  in  the 
year  1856.  It  was  in  1838,  the  year  when 
James  J.  Hill  was  born,  that  Joseph  N. 
Nicollet,  the  French  astronomer  and 
explorer,  with  whom  was  John  C.  Fremont, 
completed  his  explorations  and  made  the 
first  reliable  map  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
country.  "The  Pathfinder"  was  the  first 
Republican  candidate  for  President  in  the 
year  when  this  boy's  western  trip  ended; 
the  region  he  had  helped  to  explore  was 
still  the  far  frontier.  Chicago  was  an 
outpost  of  civilization.    Beyond  that  one 
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MR.  HILLS  FIRST  EMPLOYER 

Robert  Pasmore,  for  whom,  beginning  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  after  his  father's  death.  James  J.  Hill 
worked  for  four  years  as  a  clerk  in  the  village  store 
at  Knckwood,  Ont.,  for  a  salary  of  one  dollar  a  week. 
"  I  never  felt  so  rich."  he  said  in  later  life,  speaking 
of  the  payday  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  he 
worked.  "  I  never  expect  to  feel  so  rich  again  in 
my  life,  as  when  I  looked  at  those  four  dollars  and 
when  I  handed  them  over  to  my  mother" 


must  make  his  way 
to  the  Mississippi, 
take  a  steamboat  to 
the  head  of  naviga- 
tion and  join  the  Red 
River  brigade  of 
trapF>ers  and  traders 
that  made  trips  dur- 
ing the  season  be- 
tween the  settlement 
at  St.  Paul  and  those 
about  Lake  Winni- 
peg. Thence  the 
way  westward  across 
the  plains  led  intu 
vague  distances  of 
adventure.  Young 
Hill  passed  through 
Chicago  when  the 
walls  of  the  old  Mas- 
sasoit  House  were 
rising,  full  of  his 
scheme,  and  arrived 
at  St.  Paul  July  21, 
1856,  only  to  find 
that  the  last  brigade 
for  the  Red  River 
had  left  on  July  sth. 
There  would  not  be 
another  departure 
until  the  following 
spring;  and  he  settled 
down  to  pass  the  winter  in  some  occupa- 
tion that  would  employ  his  restless  vigor 
and  secure  to  him  means  of  support 
which  were  now  exhausted.  He  was  now 
mar(X)ned  in  St.  Paul,  the  little  trading 
station  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi:  could  make  no  further  step 
toward  the  Red  River,  the  Pacific,  the 
Brahmaputra,  or  the  Ganges  for  many 
months.  He  must  wait  there,  and  inci- 
dentally he  must  work  for  a  living,  until 
another  spring  should  bring  the  train  of 
creaking  bullock  carts  down  from  the  north 
and  set  him  on  his  way.  The  vision  of 
boyhood  was  never  entirely  to  be  fulfilled. 
In  the  newest  instead  of  the  oldest  world 
his  lot  was  to  be  cast;  and  while,  in  years 
to  come,  his  ships  were  to  ride  in  the  harbors 
of  Cathay,  to-day  the  circle  of  prosaic  life 
was  bounded  by  the  muddy  levee  of  a  little 
trading  settlement  whose  name  had  only 
lately  shaken  off  the  indignity  of  "Pig's 
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Eye"  and  become  "St.  Paul."  Trans-  1853,  the  contributions  from  Minnesota 
plantation  had  been  effectively  accom-  consisted,  exclusive  of  daguerreotypes, 
plished;  and  the  strong  shoot  was  left  to    of  unmanufactured  products  of  the  coun- 


gather  maturity  and  fitness  for  its  purpose 
in  the  new  soil  where  it  was  one  day  to 
tower  aloft  as  lord  of  the  forest. 

James  J.  Hill  arrived  in  St.  Paul  on 
July  21,  1836.    It  was  a  little  town  of  from 


..    >..■        '  ■■%' 


try,  furs,  grains,  minerals,  and  Indian 
curiosities,  in  all  amounting  to  sixty-two 
different  articles.  Settlement  was  con- 
fined to  the  river  valleys.  Along  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Minnesota  were  rich 


WHERE  MR.  HILL  WAS  FIRST  EMPLOYED 
The  store  at  Rockwood,  Ont.,  in  which  he  earned  the  first  money  he  ever  made 


4.000  to  5,000  people.  The  territorial 
census  of  1855  optimistically  gave  it 
4,716.  The  territory  of  which  it  was  the 
capital  contained  from  100,000  to  150,000 
inhabitants.  The  Federal  census  of  i860 
made  it  172,000.  Its  limits  included  the 
present  area  of  the  state  together  with  the 
country  now  embraced  in  the  Dakotas,  to 
the  Missouri  River.  Its  industries,  agri- 
cultural, lumbering,  and  fur  trading,  were, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned, 
mostly  local.  Means  of  communication 
with  the  outer  world  were  Ux)  circuitous 
and  slow  to  permit  rapid  development. 
At  the  World's  Fair  held  in  New  York  in 


farms  and  flourishing  villages.  Back  of 
these  were  the  open  prairie  and  the  Big 
Woods,  where  the  Sioux  and  the  Chippewa 
still  lorded  it  undisturbed.  The  Red 
River  Valley,  which'  was  to  play  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  new  commonwealth  and 
to  witness  the  first  great  achievement  of 
the  raw  boy  now  hunting  for  employment 
on  the  streets  of  St.  Paul,  was  as  desolate 
as  nature  had  made  it.  From  east  to 
west,  from  north  to  south,  it  was  known 
only  to  the  Indian  and  the  half  breed;  a 
level  waste,  the  home  of  buffalo  and  ante- 
lope, the  hunting  ground  of  the  fox  and  the 
wolf.    One  might  travel  from  the  head- 
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MR.  hill's  youthful  VISION  OF  A  CAREER — 

"He  .  .  .  dreamed  of  business  conquests  that  might  one  day  be  made  in  the  Orient  .  .  .  and 
he  thought  seriously  of  the  project  of  building  steamboats  like  those  which  carried  traflic  on  the  Mississippi  to 
operate  on  the  rivers  of  India  .  .  .  Fifty  years  later  his  judgment  affirmed  the  soundness  of  the  venture 
he  had  dreamed  of" 


waters  of  the  Bois  dc  Sioux  down  to  the 
Red  River  and  follow  its  course  to  Pembina 
without  meeting  a  human  being  or  a 
domesticated  animal.  Farther  south  this 
condition  varied  (inly  as,  year  by  year,  new 
settlers  pushed  out  from  their  base  of 
supplies  along  the  larger  v^'atercourses. 

Life  was  primitive  in  its  isolation.  The 
upper  Mississippi  River  country  had  as  yet 


no  rail  communication  with  the  East.  All 
intercourse  between  them  was  by  way  of 
Galena  or  some  other  Mississippi  River 
point,  and  thence  to  Chicago.  The  air,  it 
is  true,  was  full  of  great  projects  and  a  few 
certainties  of  development.  In  1856  a 
railroad  was  already  built  for  one  hundred 
miles  west  of  Chicago,  with  promise  of 
reaching  Prairie  du  Chien  in  another  year. 
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—  AND  THE  REALITY  OF   ITS  BEGINNINGS  AT  ST.  PAUL 

"The  vision  of  boyhood  was  never  entirely  to  he  fulfilled.  In  the  newest  instead  of  the  oldest  world 
his  lot  was  to  be  cast;  and  while,  in  years  to  come,  his  ships  were  to  ride  in  the  harbors  of  Cathay,  to-day 
the  circle  of  prosaic  life  was  bounded  by  the  muddy  levee  of  a  little  trading  settlement  whose  name  had  only 
lately  shaken  olT  the  indignity  of '  Pig's  Kye'  and  become  'St.  Paul'" 


Another  was  building  from  Milwaukee  to 
the  Mississippi.  Everything  was  growing. 
The  amount  of  public  lands  entered  or 
located  by  warrant  in  the  territory  in  1855 
was  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
acres.  This,  the  most  fertile  land  in  the 
world,  was  valued  at  about  one  dollar 
per  acre.  But  there  was  not  a  f<K)t  of 
railroad  in  the  territory,  and  whatever  in- 


dustry there  was.  was  necessarily  restricted 
to  its  crudest  forms. 

St.  Paul  was  a  typical  river  town  of  the 
peri<xJ.  Its  first  inhabitant  dated  from 
the  year  when  .Mr.  Hill  was  born.  Founded 
by  the  natural  law  which  placed  a  settle- 
ment at  the  head  of  every  navigable  stream, 
it  had  received  its  first  charter  from  the 
Minnesota  legislature  in   lH^J^,  and  was 
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now  bustling  with  the  importance  of  the 
convention  to  frame  a  constitution  for 
the  state  that  was  to  be.  It  was  an  un- 
promising site.  Ruggedly  the  steep  hills 
rose  from  the  river  bank,  with  sluggish 
streams  oozing  through  the  marshy  ground 
between.  All  activity  was  centred  on 
the  levee;  the  strip  of  ground,  reached 
often  by  rough  plankways  across  sloughy 
spaces,  along  the  river  that  was  the  only 
highway  to  the  world.  There  was  life. 
There  business  was  to  be  done.   On  that 


occupation  of  the  rich  wilderness  that  lay 
beyond.  In  1855  the  number  of  boats 
engaged  in  the  river  trade  at  St.  i*aul  was 
sixty-eight,  and  it  had  increased  59  per 
cent,  a  year  for  the  previous  five  years. 
The  town,  consequently,  was  enjoying  the 
doubtful  benefits  of  a  "boom."  Rents 
were  high  and  vacant  houses  hard  to  find. 
A  four-room  house,  one  story  high,  was 
worth  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a 
month.  And  during  the  long,  rigorous 
winter  of  this  clime,  before  the  first  l5oat 


THE  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  PAUL 

From  which  the  city  of  St.  Paul  derived  its  name.    Krected  in  1841  and  demolished  some  time  during  the 

first  four  years  of  James  J.  Hill's  residence  in  St.  Paul 


hung  the  enterprise  of  the  primitive  busi- 
ness concerns,  the  frame  hotels,  the  rude 
residences  of  the  frontier  capital.  The 
buildings  clustered  around  the  landing 
places  or  ran  up  the  rough  slopes  of  the 
hills.  But  red  bl(X)d  ran  in  every  vein, 
and  leaped  to  every  touch  of  promise  and 
of  hope  for  the  future. 

I  here  was  a  daily  line  of  boats  in  opera- 
tion between  St.  Paul  and  Galena,  the  port 
of  arrival  and  departure  for  river  trade 
above  St.  Louis.  There  were  a  dozen 
steamb<jats  running  between  St.  Paul  and 
settlements  on  the  Minnes<jta  River.  Kach 
of  these  was  crowded  on  every  trip  with 
freight  and  passengers;  volunteers  for  the 


came  through  in  the  spring  with  supplies 
from  without,  prices  soared.  On  April  10, 
1856,  says  an  old  account,  "flour  sold  at 
ten  dollars  a  barrel,  oats  were  eighty-five 
to  ninety  cents  a  bushel,  butter  forty-five 
cents  a  pound,  and  eggs  and  poultry  were 
not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money."  Of 
money,  indeed,  there  was  an  annual  famine ; 
since  the  currency  supply  was  cut  off  in 
winter  and  exchange  did  not  exist.  But 
people  lived  happily  on  notes  of  hand  and 
orders  on  business  houses  that  would  be 
paid  when  lumber  and  furs  and  cranberries 
and  a  little  grain  went  out  in  the  spring 
and  the  cash  came  back.  The  community, 
at  any  rate,  was  heart-whole  and  care-free; 
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with  the  splendid  audacity  of  youth  and  a 
supreme  confidence  in  its  own  future. 
History  was  in  the  making,  and  every  man 
was  intensely  alive.  No  weakling  could 
live  in  such  an  atmosphere;  but  to  the 
strong  it  was  like  heady  wine. 

Peering  over  the  rim  of  this  little  crater 
of  activity,  northward  and  westward,  the 
newcomer  viewed  a  debatable  land.  As 
to  the  country  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  the  early  founding  of 
Astoria  and  the  growth  of  Portland  had 


waste,  over  which  the  eye  may  roam  to 
the  extent  of  the  visible  horizon,  with 
scarcely  an  object  to  break  the  monotony. 
The  country  may  also  be  considered,  in 
comparison  with  other  portions  of  the 
United  States,  a  wilderness,  unfitted  for 
the  use  of  the  husbandman,  although  in 
some  of  the  mountain  valleys,  as  at  Salt 
Lake,  by  means  of  irrigation,  a  precarious 
supply  of  food  may  be  obtained."  To  the 
great  majority  of  petiple.  outside  the  north- 
western country  itself,   this  was  final 


Krom  the  collrclion  of  Mr.  K.  A.  Hmmlc>'.  Minneapolis 
FAMOUS  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVIiR   BOATS  IN  MR.  HILL's  YOUTH 

In  a  letler  wriJIen  in  1858,  Jumcs  J.  Hill  said:  "Capt.  W.  F.  Davidson  wrote  me  from  Cincinnati  about 
going  with  him  as  first  clerk  on  the  side  wheel  packet  Frank  SLi-h.  a  new  boat  about  the  size  of  the  Ifjr 
Eagle."    The  Frauk  Sli'df  is  the  second  boat  from  the  left  in  this  picture 


already  erected  stations  of  settlement  that 
sent  vague  messages  of  invitation  to  ad- 
venturous spirits  in  the  East,  there 
stretched  two  thousand  miles  of  territory 
held  b>'  some  of  the  fiercest  of  theaboriginal 
tribes.  Over  its  quality,  over  the  mere 
possibility  of  adapting  it  to  agricultural 
uses,  the  best-inf(irmed  men  of  the  day 
wrangled  hotl\ .  Professor  Henry,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  an  authority 
whom  it  was  then  almost  blasphemy  toques- 
lion,  had  rendered  his  emphatic  judg- 
ment in  these  words:  "  The  whole  space 
to  the  west,  between  the  c)8th  meridian 
and  the  Rocky  .Mountains,  is  a  barren 


But  it  was  vigorously  combatted  by  those 
who  had  explored  the  region  through  which 
it  was  hoped  that  a  new  route  to  the  I^acitk 
might  be  found.  Their  testimony  was 
necessarily  ex  parte.  There  were  no 
resident  witnesses  to  call  to  the  stand. 
In  this  year  of  1856  one  might  draw  a 
north  and  south  line  from  the  Red  River 
to  the  lower  boundary  of  Nebraska,  and  in 
all  the  northern  half  of  the  countrs'  west  of 
it.  from  Minnesota  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, he  would  find  no  settlement.  n<» 
pioneers,  nothing  but  "savage  beasts  and 
still  more  savage  men." 

It  was  onl\  to  the  northwest,  up  beyond 
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the  Red  River  country,  where  Lord  Sel- 
kirk's enthusiasm  had  planted  the  first 
outpost  for  the  real  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial conquest  of  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  that  the  rim  of  the  crater  broke 
away  to  reveal  in  the  distance  civilized  life 
instead  of  savage  wilderness.  Great  vi- 
sions were  to  enter  Hirough  that  gap,  but 
the  time  for  them  and  for  an  account  of 
this  most  interesting  Red  River  settlement 
is  in  a  later  period  of  this  story.  Mean- 
while James  J.  Hill  looks  about  him  in  the 
little  Minnesota  town  where  his  travels 
have  terminated  for  the  present,  to  see 
what  can  be  done.  It  was  a  momentous 
choice.  Here  he  was  to  work  for  nine 
years  for  independence;  here  he  was  to 
build  up  a  flourishing  business  of  his  own; 
here  he  was  to  conceive  and  carry  through 
the  negotiations  that  started  him  upon  his 
career  as  the  greatest  constructive  railroad 
genius  of  his  age;  and  until  he  made  the 
bond  purchases  of  a  worse  than  bankrupt 
system  that  startled  his  associates  and 
revealed  him  as  either  a  lunatic  or  genius, 
he  had  not  moved  his  business  otTice  or  the 
centre  of  his  active  life  five  hundred  feet 


I'mm  (he  cullcction  of  Mr.  E.  \.  Bromley,  Minne-.ip>>li'*' 

IN  "the  pioneer  guard" 


.Mr  Hill  is  thu  third  man  from  the  left  in  the  fifth 
row  from  I  he  bottom  in  this  picture  of  the  mitili.i 
comp.iny  to  which  he  belonged  in  Si.  Paul  in  the 
late  'fifties 


A  WAR-TIME  PORTRAIT 

Mr.  Hill  in  i86v  "  In  company  with  E,  Y.  Shel- 
ley |he|  raised  a  cavalry  company  for  service  in  the 
Rebellion  .  .  .  but  .Minnesota  was  not  ready 
for  cavalry  companies,  and  the  preferred  service 
could  not  be  accepted.  ...  He  desired  to  en- 
list in  the  First  Minnesota,  but  .  .  .  lacking 
the  sight  of  one  eye.  he  could  not  pass  the  medical 
inspection  " 

from  the  spot  on  the  Mississippi  levee  in 
St.  Paul  where  he  first  found  employment 
and  set  himself  to  work  with  a  will. 

Between  1856,  when  Mr.  Hill  reached 
St.  Paul,  and  186^.  when  he  went  into 
business  for  himself,  the  \'ears,  though  crit- 
ical in  their  bearing  upon  the  future  as 
every  such  formative  period  must  be.  were 
empty  of  startling  events.  1 1  was  a  second 
and  rougher  but  not  less  decisive  schtK)I 
time.  The  boy  of  eighteen,  without 
friends  or  capital  or  equipment  of  business 
experience,  turned  to  the  centre  of  activity 
in  the  new  community  for  occupation. 
This  was  the  levee.  There  was  always 
work  there  for  the  willing:  and  he  be- 
came a  clerk  for  J.  W.  Bass  &  Co..  who 
were  agents  for  the  Dubuque  *S:  St.  Paul 
Packet  Company's  line  of  Mississippi 
River  steamboats.  By  the  river  route  all 
the  commerce  of  the  little  town  and  the 
outlying  settlements  tributary  to  it  was 
carried  on.  The  shipping  clerk  was  not  a 
specialized  employee  in  those  days.  He 
received  incoming  and  discharged  outgoing 
freight.    He  looked  after  the  contents  of 
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the  warehouse.  He  made  out  way-bills 
and  had  an  eye  for  new  business.  He  had 
to  be  ready  to  do  anything,  and  on  (x:casion 
must  work  as  hard  as  a  roustabout,  it 
was  a  splendid  all-round  education  for  a 
live  young  fellow.  After  one  season's 
experience  with  it,  the  journey  to  the 
Red  River  country  and  thence  westward 
was  no  longer  considered.  Work  had 
ousted  adventure; 
and  when  the  firm  of 
Brunson,  Lewis  & 
White  succeeded 
Bass  &  Co.  in  the 
packet  company 
agency,  they  took 
over  as  part  of  the 
assets  the  young 
shipping  clerk,  who 
remained  with  them 
three  years.  After 
that  he  spent  a  year 
with  Temple  & 
Beaupre,  and  four 
years  with  Borup  & 
Champlin,  who  were 
agents  for  the  Galena 
Packet  Company 
and  the  Davidson 
line  of  steamboats. 

There  were  few 
busier  periods  in  a 
life  seldom  equaled 
in  intensity  of  appli- 
cation than  these 
outwardly  unevent- 
ful years.  The 
characteristics  of  the  youth  persisted. 
His  vivid  imagination  made  the  day's  work 
interesting,  because  invested  with  un- 
known possibilities.  His  head  teemed 
with  ideas  and  schemes,  new  and  old.  I  le 
still  dreamed  of  business  conquests  that 
might  one  day  be  made  in  the  Orient. 
Now  his  new  experience  was  brought  into 
play,  and  he  thought  seriously  of  the  pro- 
ject of  building  steamboats  like  those  which 
carried  tratlic  on  the  Mississippi  to  operate 
on  the  rivers  of  India.  But  it  was  no 
longer  a  wild  vagary.  The  more  disci- 
plined mind  was  already  learning  how  fact 
and  fancy  may  be  made  to  work  in  double 
harness.  He  studied  sieambf)at  construc- 
tion and  operation.    He  read  everything 


JAMES  J.  HILL  ABOUT  187O 

After  experience  as  a  steamboat  shipping  clerk, 
commission  merchant,  agent  for  river  packet  com- 
panies, and  in  various  other  enterprises  in  St.  Paul, 
Mr.  Hill  was  at  this  time  in  active  business  for  him- 
self. "Henceforth  we  have  to  deal  with  the  man  of 
affairs,  and  his  action  and  reaction  upon  events  out 
of  which  wonderful  happenings  were  to  be  bom" 


available  about  India.  He  knew  exactly 
what  sort  of  boats  would  be  required  and 
how  much  travel  they  could  hope  to  secure. 
Fifty  years  later  his  judgment  affirmed  the 
soundness  of  the  venture  that  he  had 
dreamed  of  on  the  Jumna  when,  as  a  raw 
boy,  immured  in  mid-America,  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  district  between  Delhi 
and  Allahabad  offered  the  most  promising 

field  for  a  beginner. 
Nor  was  the  scheme 
finally  stricken  from 
the  list  of  future 
pKissibilities  until 
when,  after  the  war. 
the  period  of  railway 
building  began. 
Then  the  mind  that 
was  as  swift  to  grasp 
the  direction  of 
events  as  to  act  upon 
its  conclusions  rea- 
lized the  mighfy 
scope  of  the  coming 
development  in  the 
United  States;  and 
all  thought  and  effort 
were  turned  in  that 
direction.  But  it  is 
scarcely  wonderful 
that  the  young  fel- 
lows who  were  the 
only  associates  in 
1858  or  thereabouts 
in  a  frontier  town  in 
Minnesota  of  a  boy 
who  not  only  im- 
agined but  talked  seriously  during  long 
walks  with  his  companions  of  creating  a 
transportation  system  in  India  by  placing 
steamers  on  the  Hooghly  and  the  Brahma- 
putra, should  not  understand  him;  should 
set  him  down  as  a  dreamer  or  a  **  ro- 
mancer." 

This  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
immensely  popular  with  the  youth  of  full 
blood  and  high  spirits  who  breathed  the 
air  of  a  community  so  vivid  and  so  crude. 
He  was  the  life  of  their  s^jmewhat  rough 
society,  the  leader  in  many  a  madcap  f reak. 
He  was  a  perpetual  fountain  of  practical 
jokes.  The  Cx'ltic  sense  of  humor,  which 
he  never  lost,  overflowed  in  him.  High 
spirits  had  their  way.    Here  is  one  of  the 
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very  few  letters  of  this  time  that  have  been 
preserved.  It  was  written  to  one  of  his 
boy  friends  back  in  Rockwood: 

St.  Paul.  February  11,  i8$8. 
Dear  William: 

Your  epistle  bearing  date  of  seventeenth  ult. 
came  to  hand  on  good  time  and  your  fertile 
imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  what  an 
amount  of  pleasure  I  derived  from  it,  as  it  was 
the  first  epistle  of  William  to  James  at  St.  Paul 
for  a  "long  buck."  My  surprise  at  receiving 
your  letter  was  only  surpassed  by  my  surprise 
at  not  receiving  one  from  you  after  you  left 
St.  Paul,  or  sometime  during  the  ensuing  season. 
Still,  a  good  thing  is  never  too  late  or  "done  too 
often."  It  gave  me  much  pleasure  tu  hear  that 
you  were  all  well  and  enjoying  yourselves  in 
the  good  and  pious  (as  I  learn)  little  town  of 
Rockwood.  I  did  intend  to  go  to  Canada  this 
winter,  but  it  is  such  a  long  winter  trip  1  thought 
1  should  defer  it  until  summer,  when  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  get  away,  as  I  intend  to  go  on  the 
river  this  summer  if  all  goes  as  well  as  I  expect. 
Capt.  W.  F.  Davidson  wrote  me  from  Cincin- 
nati about  going  with  him  as  first  clerk  on  the 
side-wheel  packet  Franh  Steele,  a  new  boat 
about  the  size  of  the  fVar  Eagle.  The  Captain 
is  Letter  A,  No.  1,  and  I  think  1  shall  go  with 
him.  If  not.  I  have  two  or  three  good  offers 
for  the  coming  season  on  the  levee,  besides  my 
present  berth,  which  is  nevertheless  very  com- 
fortable. 

I  think  it  mighty  strange  that  some  [of  my 

letters]  have  not  reached  home  as  I  wrote 
several  times  to  my  brother  Alex,  and  I  never 
was  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  when  old 
Bass  handed  me  a  letter  of  enquiry  as  to  my 
whereabouts.  But  after  the  boats  stop  running 
our  mails  are  carried  so  irregularly  that  whole 
bags  of  mail  matter  are  often  mislaid  at  way 
stations  for  weeks,  and  some  finally  lost  or 
otherwise  destroyed.  On  the  tenth  of  Novem- 
ber last  1  was  returning  from  the  Winslow  House 
with  Charley  Coffin.  Clerk  of  the  Ww  Eagle, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  when  we  were  coming 
down  Fourth  Street  passing  one  of  those  rum 
hcdes  two  Irishmen,  red  mouths,  came  out  and, 
foUowing  us,  asked  us  if  we  would  not  gp  back 
and  take  a  drink.  Charley  said  "no,"  and  we 
were  passing  on  when  two  more  met  us  who, 
along  with  the  other  two,  insisted  that  they 
meant  no  harm  and  that  we  should  go  m  and 
drink.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  drink  and 
thit,  generally  speaking,  I  knew  what  I  was 
about.  We  attempted  to  go  on,  but  they  tried 
to  have  us  go  bacl^  so  I  hauled  off  and  planted 
one,  two  in  Paddie'sgrub  grinder,  and  knocked 
him  off  the  sklewalk  about  8  feet.  The  re- 


mainder pitched  in  and  Charley  got  his  arm 

cut  open  and  I  got  a  button  hole  cut  through 
my  left  side  right  below  the  ribs.  The  city 
police  came  to  the  noise  and  arrested  three  of 
them  cm  the  spot  and  the  other  next  day  and 
they  turned  out  to  be  Chicago  Star  Cleaners,  a 
name  given  to  midnight  ruffians.  I  was  not 
compelled  to  keep  my  bed,  but  it  was  some  two 
months  before  I  was  quite  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  cut. 

One  day  on  the  levee  I  was  going  aboard  one 
of  the  boats  and  slipped  on  the  gang  plank  and 
sprained  my  knee,  which  laid  me  up  for  about 
two  weeks.  About  a  week  ago  my  pugnacious 
friend  who  gave  me  his  mark  escaped  from  the 
penitentiary  at  Stillwater,  along  with  all  the 
rest  ci  the  prisoners  confined  at  the  time.  I 
am  sincerely  very  grateful  to  you  for  your 
generous  offer  in  your  letter  and  fully  appreciate 
your  kindness.  But  notwithstanding  my  bad 
luck  1  have  still  "a  shot  in  the  lockn'."  about 
I200,  which  will  put  me  out  of  any  trouble  until 
spring.  Our  winter  here  has  been  very  mild 
and  open.  We  have  scarcely  had  any  snow, 
but,  what  was  altogether  unprecedented,  rain> 
storms  lasting  three  or  four  days  in  succession. 
Times  have  been  mighty  dull  here  this  winter 
and  money  scarce.  Write  to  me  as  soun  as  you 
receive  this  and  give  me  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
Rockwood  and  its  inhabitants.  Bdieve  me. 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.  J.  Hill. 

Send  me  some  papers. 

HIS  REMARKABLE  MEMORY 

He  lived,  in  a  sense,  much  alone.  Just 
as  his  associates  could  not  understand 
his  tropical  imagination  as  applied  to 
practical  things,  so  they  would  not  share 
in  the  severe  regimen  that  he  prescribed 
for  himself  in  other  ways.  His  artistic 
sense,  innate  and  true,  expressing  itself 
later  in  one  of  the  finest  private  collections 
of  paintings  known  to  this  country,  turned 
to  work  with  water  colors  as  a  favorite 
recreation.  He  read  and  studied,  in- 
creasingly, unceasingly.  It  was  already 
his  habit  whenever  any  new  subject  came 
within  his  horizon  to  search  out  the  highest 
authority  he  could  find,  to  ask  for  a  list  of 
the  best  books  on  the  topic  that  could  be 
had,  to  send  for  them  and  devour  them  in 
the  hours  that  could  be  spared  from  work. 
He  covered  their  margins  with  notes  of 
his  own.  Once  mastered,  the  contents 
were  his  for  all  time.  The  extraordinary 
memory,  rivaling  that  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
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which  characterized  the  man,  served  wdl 
the  purpose  of  the  boy.   He  was  omniver- 

ous  in  his  <5earch  for  information;  he  tore 
the  heart  out  of  his  subject  and  made  it  so 
thoroughly  his  own  that  it  was  at  his  ser- 
vice ever  thereafter.  One  of  his  young 
acquaintances  of  this  time  says:  "Mr.  HiU 
was  a  studious  young  man  and  did  not 
read  trash.  1  remember  on  one  occasion 
my  brother  was  sick  and  Mr.  Hill  volun- 
teered to  sit  up  with  him  at  night.  My 
mother  found  him  reading  a  book;  and, 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  found  it  was  a 
book  on  engineering.  She  asked  him  if  he 
intended  to  be  an  engineer,  and  Mr.  Hill 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
might  be.  'You  see  1  am  only  a  young  man 
yet,  and  a  little  knowledge  about  engineer- 
ing may  prove  useful  some  day.' "  That  is 
the  way  that  this  particular  twig  was  bent. 

Kindness  of  heart  and  love  of  reading 
and  study — here  are  two  fundamental  and 
lasting  traits  illustrated  by  stories  of  those 
eariy  days.  While  Mr.  Hill  was  rooming  as 
a  bachelor  in  St.  Paul  and  boarding  at  the 
hotel,  one  of  the  young  fellows,  not  an  inti- 
mate but  an  acquaintance,  fell  ill.  The 
trouble  was  pronounced  typhoid  fever, 
which  in  those  days  was  thought  to  involve 
danger  of  contagion.  After  asking  the 
others  who  would  sit  up  w  ith  the  sick  man 
and  receiving  no  reply,  Mr.  Hill  appeared 
that  nif.'ht  and  tfx)k  charge  of  the  friendless 
youth.  On  his  recovery  Mr.  I  iill  asked  him 
"how he  was  fixed."  Receiving  the  reply 
that  the  last  dollar  was  about  gone,  he 
handed  the  convalescent  fifty  dollars,  say- 
ing that  it  would  give  him  a  start  and 
when  he  was  earning  money  again  he  could 
pay  it  back.  He  was  always  ready  to  be 
kind,  always  generous,  always  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  call  of  a  real  need. 

He  came  in  these  years  to  a  thorou^ 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  steamboat- 
ing;  of  the  gentle  art  of  soliciting  business 
and  getting  it  away  from  a  competitor;  of 
the  chemistry  and  kinetic  value  of  fuels, 
which  he  studied  with  the  resistless  energy 
that  was  now  becoming  a  fixed  characteris- 
tic. He  forgot  neither  amusement  nor 
recreation;  but  the  day's  work  was  the 
first  thought. 

A  Buffalo  manufacturing  company  made 
a  contract  with  the  house  in  St.  Paul  for 


which  he  was  working  to  take  an  agency 
for  selling  three  new  reaping  and  throhing 

machines.  These  were  almost  as  compli- 
cated a  curiosity  as  a  flying  machine  is  now 
The  house  asked  him  if  he  could  set  the 
machines  up.  He  said  he  though  t  he  couU 
if  he  could  go  out  and  see  one  running. 
Here  is  a  reminiscence  of  his  own  about  it: 
"  1  took  an  old  horse  that  we  used  to  drive 
in  a  dray,  and  went  up  back  of  Fort  SneilinL;  i 
and  found  Cormack  threshing  on  what  wt  [ 
used  to  call  Eden  Prairie.  After  looking 
over  the  machine  and  noting  it  carefully, 
I  felt  quite  competent  to  set  one  up  in 
running  order;  and  within  a  few  days  2 
customer  came  along  and  1  sold  him  a 
machine.  1  was  young  and  felt  a  good 
deal  of  confidence  in  my  ability  to  run  a 
threshing  machine.  There  is  a  good  deal 
in  having  nerve."  Much  of  his  after  life  is 
epitomized  in  that  incident.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  the  epilogue:  the  machine  1 
was  set  up  one  evening,  started  on  trial, 
and  worked  all  right. 

RUNNING  THE  RAPIDS 

Here  is  another  storv  in  his  own  words: 
"  I  remember  when  we  used  occasionally 
to  run  a  boat  up  to  St.  Anthony,  or  more 
properly  I  might  say  Minneapolis,  because 
the  warehouse  was  on  the  Minneapolis 
side  of  the  river.  The  pilot  wouldn't  steer 
the  boat  above  Mendota;  and  having  no 
license  and  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in 
myself — 1  was  younger  then — I  used  to 
Steer  the  boat.  I  was  pilot,  and  I  came 
very  near  on  one  occasion  to  leaving  the 
steamer  Itasca  on  a  pile  of  rocks  up  below 
Chever's  bar.  We  only  broke  about  thirty 
timbers.  The  wind  was  blowing  and  we 
just  had  to  jump  her,  and  we  '  didn't 
leave  her  on  the  locks;  but  when  we 
got  her  down  to  St.  Paul  she  was  about 
half  full  of  water."  Most  of  his  ente'^-  ' 
prises,  then  and  after,  came  through  the  | 
rapids  all  right.  These  years  are  full  of 
such  experiences.  They  bespeak  the  dar- 
ing, the  self-confidence,  and,  behind  them 
both,  the  ability  to  make  good  which  were 
to  make  the  years  to  come  his  servitors. 

Another  glimpse  at  short  range  is  given 
in  a  letter  to  the  same  boy  friend  in  Rcx:k- 
wood  to  whom  he  had  written  his  lively  j 
experience  of  two  years  before.   It  is  on  , 
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a  letterhead  of  "  Borup  &  Champlin, 
Wholesale  Grocers,  Forwarding  and  Com- 
mission Merchants:" 

St.  Paul,  January  30,  i860. 

Your  letter  of  the  17th  was  received  yester- 
day, and  I  hasten  to  answer  it  as  it  was  the 
first  i  have  received  from  Home  for  a  period  of 
nearly  three  months.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
are  all  well,  and  also  glad  to  say  that  my  health 
never  was  better  in  my  life;  weight  166  lbs., 
gross;  huge,  ain't  itP  As  regards  the  farm,  I 
would  say  simply  that  I  would  prefer  selling  it: 
but  if  I  cannot  sell  it,  I  am  in  no  mind  to  give 
it  away.  I  want  you  to  write  me  particulars, 
what  it  is  worth  and  what  it  would  rent  for. 
for  I  or  10  years;  also,  if  it  is  not  too  much 
trouble,  if  James  Black  or  some  of  the  neighbors 
would  not  rent  it.  As  regards  the  rent  for  the 
past  year,  pay  my  mother  some  considerable 
part  of  it,  and  afterwards  in  amounts  as  in  your 
judgment  she  wants  it. 

Write  me  particulars  about  everything  and 
everybody.  I  have  been  up  country  most  of 
the  time  since  fail,  buying  grain,  and  have  to 
make  another  160-mile  trip  to-morrow.  But 
knocking  around  agrees  with  me.  Have  not 
had  first  rate  luck  in  business  this  season; 
however,  will  come  out  all  right  side  up  with 
care,  marked  "glass."  My  regards  to  all  my 
friends,  and  believe  me  your  friend, 

Jas.  J.  Hill. 

SHIPPING  Minnesota's  first  flour 

The  environment  also  was  expanding 
Minnesota  was  an  importer  of  wheat  in 
1854.  The  first  shipment  from  the  state 
of  this  cereal  that  has  brought  it  fame  and 

profit  was  made  in  1857,  and  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hill.  It  was 
raised  on  the  1  e  Sueur  prairie,  and  by  1859 
there  were  a  few  thousand  bushels  to  be 
sent  to  St.  Louis  by  boat.  There  was  not 
enough  of  it  to  load  a  barge;  and  to  save 
the  costs  of  transfer  they  sent  a  barge  up 
the  Minnesota  River,  placed  the  wheat  for- 
ward, and  filled  out  the  cargo  with  hickory 
hoop-poles.  A  little  later  than  this,  busi- 
ness possibilities  received  a  great  impulse 
t>y  the  expansion  of  the  milling  industry  in 
Minneapolis  and  the  incoming  of  the  first 
railroad.  The  year  1862  is  famous  for 
both  these  events.  Nobody  outside  had 
ever  heard  of  IMinnesota  flour;  so  they 
branded  it  "  Muskingum  Mills,  Troy,  Ohio 
— The  Genuine."  and  sent  it  out  before  the 
days  of  labeling  according  to  the  pure  food 


law.  Within  three  months  the  flour  won 
such  favor  in  the  market  on  its  own  merits 
that  it  was  branded  "Minnesota."  And 

fifty  barrels  of  that  same  flour  came  down 
from  Minneapolis  to  a  point  as  near  the 
steamboat  landing  as  the  bluffs  and  ravines 
of  the  river  banks  would  permit,  on  the 
bumping  little  railroad  spanning  those  ten 
miles.  Another  glimpse  of  the  life  and 
prescience  of  the  young  fellow  who  saw 
and  was  part  of  these  new  things:  "We 
hauled  it  down  to  the  steamboat,  and  it  was 
upon  this  occasion  of  the  shipmeiit  of  flour, 
that  1  felt  we  had  sent  out  more  tonnage  on 
one  boat  than  the  cranberry  crop  would 
have  furnished  in  a  month.  I  remember 
how  proud  I  was  to  ride  up  on  the  last 
dray,  bringing  up  the  procession."  Also 
the  stencil  with  which  the  first  flour  made 
in  Minnesota  was  branded  was  cut  by 
James  J.  Hill  out  of  the  oil-paper  that  he 
used  in  his  manifold  book  as  a  bill  clerk  on 
the  levee.  These  are  some  oi  the  pictur- 
esque beginnings  of  great  things  to  be. 

CIVIL  WAR  DAYS 

One  great  interest  and  one  great  disap-^ 
pointment  fell  within  these  years.  I  he 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  roused  nowhere 
intenser  enthusiasm  for  the  Union  or  a 
more  generous  response  in  proportion  to 
number  than  in  Minnesota.  Young  Hill 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  time  and,  in  com- 
pany with  E.  Y.  Shelley,  raised  a  cavalry 
company  for  service  in  the  Rebellwn. 
This  was  offered  to  the  state;  but  Minne- 
sota was  not  read>'  for  cavalry  companies, 
and  the  proffered  service  could  not  be 
accepted.  Mr.  Hill  was  a  member  of  a 
local  volunteer  organization  which  had 
been  formed  some  time  before  under  the 
name  of  "The  Pioneer  Guard."  With  . 
most  of  the  other  members  he  desired  to 
enlist  in  the  First  Minnesota;  but  the  same 
physical  defect  that  had  barred  the  way 
to  the  medical  professk>n  in  boyhood  cbsed 
the  door  to  the  patriotic  aspiration  of  the 
young  man  now  just  at  his  majority, 
l  acking  the  sight  of  one  eye,  he  could  not 
pass  the  medical  inspection,  and  the  glory 
of  forming  part  of  the  famous  First  Minne- 
sota was  denied  him.  But  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  cherished  and  remembered  the 
Minnesota  veterans  as  if  they  were  com- 
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rades  and  had  been  brothers  in  arms;  and 

they,  in  turn,  were  never  better  pleased 
than  when  they  could  secure  his  consent  to 
talk  to  them  at  their  anniversary  meetings 
or  on  Memorial  Day,  regarding  him  always 
as  if  he  had  marched  with  them  in  the  ranks. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  incident,  a  rem- 
nant saved  from  the  interesting  story  of 
those  da\s,  as  told  by  a  St.  Paul  news- 
paper of  Seplcniber  3,  1864: 

Theodore  Borup,  Jim  Hill,  and  Commodore 
Davidson  played  the  rfile  of  heroes  on  the  levee 
yesterday.  A  boy  belonging  to  a  party  of 
emigrants  who  arrived  on  the  Alhany  went  in 
bathing.  The  water  is  very  deep  there  and  the 
current  strong,  and  he  at  once  sank.  A  cry, 
"Boy  drowning,"  was  raised.  Theodore  Borup, 
who  was  standing  in  his  office  door,  heard  the 
alarm  and,  dressed  as  he  was.  plunged  in, 
merely  stopping  to  remove  his  shoes.  By  good 
luck  he  managed  to  catch  the  boy  when  he  was 
goinp  down  for  the  last  time  and  struck  out  for 
the  shore  with  him.  The  current  exhausted 
Mr.  Borup,  however,  and  it  was  nip  and  tuck 
whether  he  would  be  compelled  to  let  him  go  to 
save  his  own  life.  Suddenly  some  one  said, 
"There  comes  Jim  Hill."  The  latter  thrcwofT  his 
coat  as  he  rushed  across  the  levee,  plunged  boldly 
'in,  and  was  soon  by  Mr.  Borup's  side.  Commo- 
dore Davidson  soon  followed,  and  with  these 
reinforcements  the  party  was  safely  landed. 

Whatever  else  the  far-seeing  eye  might 
discern  for  the  future,  the  actual  transpor- 
tation business  of  the  Northwest  at  this 
time  was  conducted  over  its  navigable 
streams.  The  country  had  been  opened 
by  the  highway  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
settlement  extended  up  the  valley  of  the 
Minnesota.  With  a  ditTicult  u:ap  between, 
the  route  ran  on,  by  way  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  to  the  country  about  Lake 
Winnipeg.  The  ten  miles  of  track  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthon\'  com- 
prised the  whole  railroad  system  of  Minne- 
sota in  the  year  iH<S2.  No  one  saw  so 
clearly  as  this  young  man  of  twenty-four 
what  that  scant  stretch  of  rails,  with  its 
feeble,  wobbling  enghne,  fed 'from  woodpiles 
at  either  end,  beginning  nowhere  and  end- 
ing at  nothing,  signified  for  the  future. 
His  words,  already  quoted,  showed  that. 
Meanwhile,  his  business  lay  with  the  river, 
where  experience  was  widening  to  meet  the 


demands  presently  to  be  laid  upon  it. 
Mark  Twain  has  immortalized  steamboat-  j 
in^  on  the  lower  Mississippi  in  that  era.  i 
The  upper  river  business  did  not  compete 
with  the  lower  in  volume  or  picturesque- 
ness,  but  this  was  even  more  ccnnpletdy 
the  artery  through  which  the  life  blood  d  1 
the  whole  community  must  circulate.  Nor 
has  there  been,  since  then,  in  the  maddest 
days  of  railroad  building  and  rate  cutting, 
a  hotter  competition  for  the  carrying  trade. 

By  the  consolidation  of  various  local 
interests,  the  Galena  &  Minnesota  Packet 
Company  was  formed  in  18^4  for  the  upper 
river  trade.  Three  \cars  later  the  North> 
ern  Line  started.  Into  the  same  business 
came  "Commodore"  Davidson,  in  1856, 
and  long  remained  to  the  river  trade  what 
"Commodore"  Vandcrbilt  was  to  trans- 
portation in  the  East.  In  i860  he  organ- 
ized the  La  Crosse  <Sc  MinneM)ta,  and  four 
years  later  it  and  the  Northern  Line  were 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  North- 
western Union  Packet  Company.  The 
rivers  carried  an  immense  business  for 
those  days,  and  James  J.  Hill  became 
known  as  a  man  who  got  business  for  l 
his  line,  in  1864  he  made  trial  of  him- 
self in  the  new  capacity.  For  three  or 
four  months  he  was  in  Chicago  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  circuitous  line  which  was 
still  the  speediest  method  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Northwest,  bv  rail  or  boat 
from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  thence  by  the 
newly  built  railroad  to  La  Crosse,  and  from 
La  Crosse  by  river  packet  to  St.  Paul. 
Again  he  made  good.  While  engaged  in 
the  shipping  business  during-the  summer, 
he  had  bought  grain  during  the  winter 
months  when  navigation  was  closed,  to  be 
shipped  out  in  the  spring.  Large  traffic 
interests  were  glad  to  secure  him  as  their 
representative,  and  in  the  spring  of  1865 
he  went  into  the  forwarding  and  transpor- 
tation business  on  his  own  account.  He 
had  charge  in  St.  Paul  of  the  business  of 
the  Northwestern  Packet  Company.  Defin-* 
itivcly  the  second  stage  of  his  education 
wascloseci.  Henceforth  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  man  of  affairs,  and  his  action  and 
reaction  upon  events  out  of  which  wonder- 
ful happenings  were  to  be  bom. 


{To  he  amlinued  in  ibe  World's  Work  Jor  November.] 
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THE  world  is  facing  to-day  the 
greatest  crisb  in  modern  history. 
What  the  effects  of  so  complete 
and  stupendous  an  upheaval  will 
be,  we  can  only  guess.  To  pre- 
dict the  results  of  the  Great  War  economi- 
cally, in  the  industries,  in  WDfid  finance, 
in  foreign  trade,  in  agriculture^  is  a  task 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  wisest  econo- 
mists. Certain  facts,  however,  stand  out 
in  bold  relief,  and  Americans,  perhaps  of  all 
others,  can  least  afford  to  ignore  them.  The 
consequence  of  the  war  have  been  felt 
with  great  force  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
The  United  States  as  a  nation  has  been 
affected  morally  and  materially  by  the 
struggle  in  Europe. 

New,  or  perhaps  latent,  considerations 
of  national  dignity,  national  honor,  and 
national  duty  have  been  awakened,  and 
millions  of  our  people  have  been  made 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  eternal 
struggle  between  right  and  wrong  is  not 
conhned  to  individuals  but  that  great 
nations  may  at  a  moment's  notice  be  called 
upon  to  decide  between  the  two  and  to 
fight  for  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  our  industries, 
our  credit,  our  commerce,  is  too  striking 
to  need  even  passing  mention.  What,  then, 
must  be  our  part  in  the  gigantic  work  of 
reconstruction,  political  as  well  as  economic, 
which  must  follow  the  declaration  of  peace? 
Surely  it  will  be  such  as  to  tax  all  our 
courage,  and  industry,  and  resources.  An 
opportunity  unparalleled  in  history  is 
knocking  at  our  doors.  We  may,  nay  must, 
deeply  regret  that  it  has  come  to  us 
through  the  blood,  and  horrors,  and  misery 
of  Europ>e,  but  we  must  be  ready  to  answer 
the  knocking.  We  owe  it  not  only  to  this 
natk>n,  but  to  answer  the  call  fully  will  be, 


perhaps,  our  only  way  of  giving  succor 
to  the  noble  men  and  women  of  France 
and  Belgium,  England  and  Russia,  who 

are  making  so  great  a  sacrifice  in  the 
interests  of  those  principles  upon  which 
this  nation  is  founded.  Rarely  in  our 
history  have  we  been  in  greater  need  of 
progressive,  constructive  government. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  situation  on  the  eve 
of  the  Presidential  election  of  1916.  I 
conceive  it  to  be  the  absolute  duty  of 
every  patriotic  American  calmly,  conscien- 
tiously, and  without  prejudice  to  con* 
sider  the  question  of  his  choice  of  Presiden- 
tial candidate.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  compare  the  two  candidates 
— their  records,  characters,  and  general 
fitness  but,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to  state 
some  of  the  reasons  of  an  indq>endent 
Democrat  for  his  belief  that  the  interests 
of  the  Nation  will  be  best  served  by  the 
reelection  of  Wood  row  Wilson.  It  has 
appeared  to  the  writer  that  these  reasons 
may  best  be  found  by  referring  to  the 
"record"  of  Mr.  Wilson's  achievements  in 
the  last  three  and  one  half  years.  For  the 
sake  of  logical  order,  these  achievements 
have  been  divided  into  two  categories: 
first,  the  actions  of  the  Administration  in 
dealing  with  national  problems,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  pledges  of  the  [)emocratic 
platform,  and  with  regard  to  our  relations 
with  Latin  America;  and  secondly,  the 
actions  of  the  President  in  dealing  with 
the  totally  new,  unforeseen,  and  very  grave 
problems  which  resulted  from  the  out« 
break  of  war  in  Europe  in  August,  1914. 
The  problems  included  in  the  second  cate- 
gory are  again  twofold,  and  are  those 
arisinsi;  in  our  foreign  relations,  and  those 
internal  questions  which  resulted  directly 
from  the  European  war. 
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The  principal  planks  of  the  Democratic 
platform  of  191 2  were  "The  Tariff," 
"Anti-Trust  Laws,"  and  "Banking  Legis- 
lation, '  mcluding  Rural  Credits. 

THE  TARIFF 

Even  the  enemies  of  Wood  row  Wilson 
did  not  doubt  his  sincerity  of  purpose 
when  he  undertook  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  to  meet  his  party's  pledges,  but 
many  of  his  friends  and  well-wishers 
doubted  his  ability  to  accomplish  so  great 
an  undertaking.  Many  other  well-inten- 
tioned men  had  failed  before  him  and 
revision  after  revision  had  been  dictated 
by  the  paid  representatives  of  special 
intmsts.  But  from  the  oi;^set  the  Presi- 
dent adopted  methods  different  from  those 
of  his  predecessors.  His  were  courageous, 
businesslike,  "  hustling"  methods,  and 
they  bore  fruit.  He  did  not  wait  until 
December  to  begin  work,  but  called  the 
Qongress  together  on  April  7,  1913,  at 
which  date  he  had  already  received  a  com- 
prehensive programme  of  revision.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  House  itself  was 
changed  as  the  President,  for  the  first  time 
in  so  many  years,  appeared  in  person  as 
"a  human  being,  trying  to  co5perate  with 
other  human  beings  in  a  common  service," 
and  in  an  intimate,  practical,  straight- 
forward manner  he  outlined  his  programme 
and  made  it  known  that  he  intended  that 
his  party's  promises  should  be  fulfilled. 
He  called  upon  the  most  expert  and  dis- 
interested advisers  and  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  the  Democratic  Congress  of 
1 0 1 2- 1 9  M  meant  to  revise  the  tariff  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  and  not  of  the 
few.  As  was  to  be  expected,  such  an 
unusual  spectacle  was  not  long  in  exciting 
the  apprehension  of  those  who  had  in 
"better  times"  been  accustomed  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  the  committees  of  Congress. 
The  time-honored  methods  were  once  more 
resorted  to,  and  a  powerful  and  unscrupu- 
lous "  lobby  "  was  soon  at  work.  President 
Wilson  did  not  long  hesitate  as  to  his 
answer.  He  made  a  direct,  frank,  and 
forceful  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Here  was  no  equivocation:  no 
innuendos.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  " that  the 
public  ought  to  know  the  extraordinary 
exertk>ns  being  made  by  the  lobby  .  .  . 


to  gain  recognition  for  certain  alterations 
of  the  Tariff  Bill.  Washington  has  seldom 
seen  so  numerous,  so  industrious,  or  so 
insidious  a  lobby.  The  newspapers  are 
being  filled  with  paid  advertisements  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  ...  the  public  opb- 
ion  of  the  country  itself.  There  is  ever, 
evidence  that  money  without  limit  is  being 
spent  to  maintain  this  lobby    .    .    .  " 

The  result  of  this  utterance  justified  the 
President's  faith  in  the  justice  and  com- 
pelling strength  of  public  opinion.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  the  people  were  with 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  give  that 
which  had  been  promised.  Patiently,  un- 
tiringly, and  cheerfully  he  continued  to 
advise  ^nd  to  co5perate.  until  the  present 
tariff  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

As  to  merits  of  the  Tariff  Law  of  1913. 
or  of  any  other,  it  is  difficult  for  any  but 
experts  to  speak  with  authority,  and  thtn 
only  in  tijc  light  of  results  which  time  alone 
can  bring  forth. 

As  to  the  merits  or  economic  value  of  the 
Law  itself,  it  is  best  to  refer  to  expert 
opinion.  Professor  Taussig,  a  generalh 
respected  specialist,  who  has  approached 
the  subject  with  an  open  mind,  unbiasta 
by  part>'  prejudices,  considers  the  Tariff 
Law  of  191 3  a  fair,  sound,  and  honest 
measure,  calculated  to  accomplish  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  devised. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  OONDITICyNS 

In  March,  191 3,  the  business  men  of  the 
country  had  three  just  causes  of  complaint 
against  existing  so-called  "Anti-Trust 
Laws,"  which  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  remedy.  First,  the 
tendency  of  existing  prohibitions  was  tu 
interfere  with  the  proper  functioning  of 
large  corporations,  and  to  otact  toll  from 
stockholders  and  consumers,  rather  than 
to  enforce  a  strict  accountability  from  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  companv. 
Secondly,  the  laws,  as  then  constituted, 
did  not  prevent  the  trading  in  a  vicious 
circle  of  a  few  individuals  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public  by  means  of  interlocking 
directorates.  Thirdly,  the  absence  of  ex- 
plicit legislative  definition  of  the  policy 
and  meaning  of  the  existing  Anti-Trust 
Law  tended  to  stifle  initiative  and  to  leave 
well-intentioned  heads  of  great  buaness 
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enterprises  in  the  dark  as  to  their  rights, 
and  the  extent  of  their  proper  developfnent. 

The  new  Anti-Trust  Laws,  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  Administration  regarding  the 

I>ersonal  responsibility  of  corporate  officers 
and  directors,  interlocking  directorates, 
and  trust  prosecutions  have  been  so  widely 
discussed  in  the  public  press  as  to  make 
detailed  discussion  in  this  article  super- 
fluous. The  beneficent  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  Federal  Trade  Gommis- 
skm.  however,  are  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  mention. 

A  short  time  after  the  "rule  of  reason" 
was  laid  down  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Standard  OH  Case, 
the  writer  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  then- 
eidsting  Anti-Trust  Laws  with  a  jurist  of 
international  repute.  This  gentleman  (a 
lifelong  Republican,  a  former  Cabinet  offi- 
cer) had  been  consulted  by  a  great  corpora- 
tion as  to  the  legality  of  certain  proposed 
lines  of  development.  A  very  thorough 
aquaintance  with  the  common  law  and  a 
caraful  study  of  the  statutes  and  decisions 
were  insufficient  to  permit  him  to  venture 
an  opinion.  This  incident  is  typical  of  the 
difficulties  which  confronted  honest  busi- 
ness men  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

This  and  many  other  evils  have  since 
been  cured  by  more  definite  legislative 
definitions  and  by  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Trade  GommisskMi. 

The  railroads  and  shippers  of  the  coun- 
try may  obtain  rulings  in  doubtful  cases 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Bankers  may  find  solutions  of 
their  perplexities  by  appealing  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Farmers'  or 
growers'  associations  may  appeal  to  the 
Departmentof  Agriculture,  and  likewisethe 
business  men  of  the  country  may  seek 
and  receive  information  and  guidance  as 
to  their  rights,  obligations,  and  business 
possibilities  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  functions  of  the  Commission 
arc  not  confined  to  arbitration  between 
competitors  and  to  determining  facts 
where  the  interests  of  the  public  are  in- 
volved; its  scope  is  much  broader,  and, 
properly  administered,  it  will  serve  as  an 
adviser  and  guide  to  aii  who  care  to  apply 


to  this  great  dearing-house  of  business 
ideas  and  trade  statistics. 
A  few  extracts  from  an  address  by  Mr. 

Edward  N.  Hurley,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  before  the 
Boston  Commercial  Club  in  March  of  this 
year  will  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Commission 
which  the  average  business, man  may  per- 
haps have  overlooked: 

With  all  the  attention  that  has  been  Riven 
to  business  the  past  fifteen  years,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  to^lay  there  are  no  comprehen- 
sive data  available,  no  constructive  material 
at  hand  to  furnish  to  a  manufacturer,  merchant, 
or  trade  association  desiring  to  improve  the 
unsatisfactoiy  oonditions  in  their  industry. 
Without  such  data  it  b  impossible  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  for  helpful,  con- 
structive legislation. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  who  are  mer- 
chandising the  farmers'  product,  shipping 
their  poods  over  the  railroads,  depositing  their 
money  in  the  banks,  and  meeting  the  payroll 
of  thoi»aiids  of  employee*— these  shookl  be 
furnished  with  data  and  information  regarding 
their  respective  industries. 

In  order  to  cooperate  intelligently  with  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  country 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  must  have 
these  facts.  With  this  thought  in  mind  we 
recently  mailed  to  every  corporation  in  the 
United  States  a  form  containing  a  few  simple 
questions  pertaining  to  their  industries.  This 
information  embraces  the  products  which  they 
manufacture,  their  annual  sales,  the  capital 
invested,  and  other  principal  items,  such  as 
depreciation,  and  so  forth.  Those  data  will  be 
compiled  by  industries  and  a  summary  of 
results  sent  to  each  company  engaged  in  that 
particular  line.  This  will  give  each  and  every 
man  in  the  business  an  opportunity  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  industiy  he  is  engaged  in  is 
in  a  healthy  condition.  If  an  industry  with 
large  capital  is  showing  no  earning  power,  that 
industr>'  cither  is  not  well  managed  or  the 
production  exceeds  the  demand.  Knowledge 
of  eidsting  conditions  will  prevent  others  frcmi 
entering  the  business  or  unprofitably  investing 
additional  capital  where  overproduction  al- 
ready exists.  The  industry  in  which  conditions 
are  unsattsfactoiy  will  receive  particular  atten- 
tion and  the  real  causes  of  the  conditkms  will 
be  ascertained. 

These  facts  are  not  to  be  asked  for  in  any 
inquisitorial  spirit,  and  the  hearty  cooperation 
which  the  Trade  Commission  has  so  far  received 
from  the  business  men  of  the  country  indicates 
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their  ap|NCciatioa  of  the  need  of  such  definite 

facts. 

How  can  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
help  to  improve  this  situation? 

The  Cominission  has  no  intention  and  no 
desire  to  use  compulsory  methods,  but  it  docs 
hope  to  reach  the  desired  end  by  encouraging 
improvements  in  accounting  practice,  by 
indorsing  standard  systems  of  bookkeeping 
and  cost  accounting,  and  by  assisting  in  de- 
vising siandaid  systems,  either  at  the  request 
of  individual  merchants  and  manufacturers  or 
through  the  associatkm  that  represents  the 
industry. 

Surely  President  Wilson  has  kept  faith 
with  the  business  men  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  magnitude  of  this  task  alone  should 
entitle  him  to  a  "square  deal." 

The  third  legislative  reform  for  which 
the  people  of  the  country  may  thank 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  of  more  far-reaching 
effect  and  was  more  ditlicult  of  accomplish- 
ment than  the  two  preceeding  ones. 

CURRENCY  REFORM 

A'thorou^,  "from-the-ground-up'*  cur- 
rency reform  for  the  United  States  in-- 
volved  lalx)rs  that  might  well  discourage 
the  ablest  and  most  courageous  statesmen. 

Here  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  to  be  overcome.  First,  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  existing  system  which, 
while  econoTTiicall>  sound,  would  be  feasible 
in  the  face  of  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment and  national  prejudices.  Secondly, 
to  meet  and  overcome  the  powerful  op- 
position of  those  who  benefited  by  the  very 
unsoundness  of  the  old  regime.  And, 
thirdly,  so  to  stimulate  the  imagination 
of  the  public  and  its  representatives  as  to 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  what  needs 
must  be  an  experimental  measure  in  the 
national  currency. 

All  these  difliculties  were  successfully 
and  brilliantly  overcome.  The  President 
called  upon  the  country's  greatest  experts 
of  all  parties  to  assist  in  the  technical  work 
of  drafting  a  new  banking  law.  He  de- 
feated his  powerful  opponents  in  the  open 
by  proving  the  soundness  of  the  measures 
propiiNed.  The  victory  was  so  complete 
that  when  the  bill  became  a  law,  the  ablest 
bankers  throughout  the  land  hailed  it  as  a 
great  stride  in  advance,  based  upon  sound 
banking  principles.  The  Bankers'  MagO' 
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lim  tcferred  to  the  Law  as  "probably  the 
most  comprehensive  piece  of  banking  i^tt- 
lation  ever  enacted  in  this  country." 

Where  others  have  failed  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son has  succeeded. 

THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  LAW 

An  adequate  analysis  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Law  would  occupy  far  more  spaa 
than  has  been  allotted  to  this  article,  but 
the  salient  characteristics  of  the  Law  aic; 
briefly,  as  follows: 

1 .  For  the  unclastic  currency  based  up- 
on the  Nation's  bonded  indebtedness,  there 
has  been  substituted  a  currency  "  based 
on  the  sound  liquid  commercial  assets  cf 
the  country  responsive  at  all  times  aad 
to  the  fullest  extent  to  every  reasonable 
demand  of  legitimate  enterprise." 

2.  Bv  the  establishment  t>f  regiona) 
banks,  which  shall  act  as  rediscount  agen- 
cieSy  with  due  regard  to  the  industries  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  old,  n- 
sdentiiic  reserve  system  has  been  dooe 
away  with. 

3.  A  vast  sum  has  been  made  availabk 
(the  late  Mr.  Charles  Conant  put  it  at 
$339,000,000)  for  rural  credits,  wfaescas 
under  the  old  system  national  bsuiks  could 
not  lend  a  dollar  on  farm  mortgages. 

4.  Member  banks  may  discount  and 
federal  reserve  banks  may  rediscount  ac- 
ceptances based  upon  export  and  import 
transactions.  Doubtless  when  the  stinw- 
lating  effect  upon  our  foreign  trade  of  thi^ 
provision  has  been  understood  it  will  be 
extended  by  leqislalion  to  interstate  trans- 
actions  as  well  as  foreign  ones. 

The  Law  allows  and  encourages  the 
establishment  by  national  banks  of  foreign 
branches,  a  provision  which  has  already 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  one  of  our 
greatest  financial  institutions  and  which 
must  necessarily  assist  in  the  development 
of  our  foreign  trade.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Law,  however,  needs  no  advocate  to  plead 
its  cause.  Its  record  of  the  last  two  year^ 
speaks  most  eloquently  in  its  behalf,  and 
thoughtful  people  throughout  the  land 
have  often  wondered  since  August,  1914, 
what  would  have  been  our  fate  without 
its  presence  on  the  statute  books. 
These  are  the  principal  achievements  of 
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the  President  in  purely  domestic  alTairs. 
There  are  many  others  which  cannot  here 
be  examined  in  detail;  the  opening  of 
Alaska  by  the  building  and  purchase  of 
railroads,  etc.,  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  the  interest  of  foreign  trade;  all 
these  deserve  the  attention  of  the  thought- 
ful voter,  and  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
Administration. 

An  open-minded  inquirer,  having  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  President's  methods  of 
dealing  with  home  problems,  will  next 
examine  into  his  handling  of  foreign  affairs. 
As  indicated  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  this  article,  it  has  been  deemed  easier 
to  examine  the  various  questions  of  our 
foreign  relations  by  considering  separately 
those  relating  to  Latin  America  and  those 
which  have  resulted  solely  because  of  the 
European  War. 

MEXICO 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  writer  at 
the  present  time  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
various  phases  of  the  Mexican  situation 
without  an  inexcusable  breach  of  confi- 
dence. Such  a  discussion  at  the  present 
sta<^c  of  otficial  negotiation  would,  more- 
over, be  unnecessary  and  perhaps  harmful. 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  indicate  the  Presi- 
dent's Mexican  policy  it  is  only  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  a  few  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  he,  with  the  majority  of  the 
American  people,  believes  in  and  to  deter- 
mine whether,  in  the  light  of  a  real  situa- 
tion not  of  his  making,  the  President  acted 
in  accordance  with  such  principles. 

President  Wilson  believes  that  where 
the  government  of  a  nation  rests  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  such  a 
nation  siiould  be  allowed  to  work  out 
its  own  salvation  without  undue  inter- 
ference by  an  outside  and  ostensibly 
friendly  nation. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  cultivate  relations  of  friendly  coopera- 
tion with  the  republics  of  Central  and 
South  America. 

That  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  openly 
expressed  intentions  should  we  take  advan- 
tage of  a  neighbor's  misfortune  for  the 
acquisition  of  territory.  These  are  some 
of  the  guiding  principles  in  the  light  of 
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which  one  professing  them  was  in  duty 
bound  to  act. 
During  the  last  four  years  the  Mexican 

situation  has  presented  difficulties  so 
complex  that  even  the  most  intelligent  and 
honorable  Mexicans  have  been  entirely  at 
a  loss  to  suggest  a  solution.  Surely,  then, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  hostile  and 
carping  critics  have  found  pretexts  for 
attacks  on  the  President. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  situation 
which  confronted  the  Administration  in 
1913.  There  were  exactly  three  courses 
fiom  which  to  choose.  First,  the  recog- 
nition of  Huerta.  Second,  intervention. 
Third,  watchful  waiting  in  the  hope  that 
Mexico,  with  the  zealous  and  honorable 
cooperation  of  the  United  States,  would 
be  able  to  put  her  house  in  order. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  dead,  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
in  justice  to  the  living  President  Wilson 
could  not  consistently  with  his  duty  shift 
the  responsibility  involved  in  the  recog- 
nition of  Huerta  by  "following"  the 
example  of  certain  European  Powers  whose 
relations  to  Mexico  are  not  in  fact,  if  they 
are  in  law,  at  all  analogous  to  ours.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile,  and  will  one  day  be 
generally  recognized  as  the  right  view. 
As  to  Huerta,  he  was  not  alone  a  usurper, 
but  a  traitor,  and  by  many  believed  to  be  a 
murderer.  The  picture  of  such  a  gentle- 
man receiving  the  accredited  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  a  low  drinking 
place  with  hfe  ever-present  bran^ly  bottte 
in  front  of  hnn  and  less  edifying  ornaments 
on  either  side  of  liim  was  probably  more 
vivid  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  at  the 
White  House  than  to  those  others  at  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  and  the  Foreign  Office. 
Moreover,  brushing  these  minor  considera- 
tions aside,  which  many  seem  to  think 
offend  merely  against  good  taste,  it  is  the 
nearly  universal  private  opinion  of  Mexi- 
icans,  Europeans,  and  Americans  capable 
of  judging  that  a  recognition  of  Huerta 
would  have  been  a  mere  postponement  of  a 
difficulty  which  sooner  or  later  had  to  be 
met.  Some  honest  men  may  still  feel 
that  the  President  should  have  recognized 
Huerta,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
any  fair-minded  critic  can  assert  that  the 
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Pkcsident's  action  in  this  regard  was  un- 
warranted and  without  sufficient  grounds. 

Intervention  in  1913  would  rightly  have 
been  regarded,  not  by  Mexicans  alone 
but  by  the  whole  of  Uitin  America,- as  a 
complete  change  of  our  South  American 
policy,  and  an  unwarranted  act  of  aggres- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  further  territorial 
acquisition.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
honorable  Americans  of  imperialistic  ten- 
dencies who  could  in  conscience  have 
adopted  such  a  course,  but  for  Wood  row 
Wilson  it  would  have  amounted  to  an 
unqualified  repudiation  of  the  principles 
for  which  he  was  known  to  stand  in  the 
autumn  of  191 2. 

Moreover,  such  a  course  would  have 
involved  us  in  a  costly  and  bloody  war  for 
which  we  were  unprepared  and  to  which 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
were  utterly  opposed. 
.  President  Wilson  chose  the  third  course 
and  has  stuck  to  it  patiently  and  stead- 
fastly in  the  face  of  the  bitterest  attacks 
from  pMDwerful  private  interests  and  un- 
scrupulous political  enemies.  The  time 
came,  however,  when  "watchful  waiting" 
was  mistaken  (by  the  Rabelaisian  figuie 
described  as  "  First  Chief")  for  weakness. 
The  "watchful  waiting"  policy  was  im- 
mediately transformed  into  one  of  the 
greatest  energy  and  from  present  indica- 
tions it  looks  as  though  the  Mexican 
tiouble  would  finally  be  solved  in  such  a 
way  as  to  confound  both  the  advocates  of 
recognition  at  any  price  and  of  interven- 
tion at  any  price. 

Doubtle»  in  the  countless  details  of  the 
problem  which  have  had  to  be  dealt  with 
erne  by  one,  mistakes  have  been  made; 
possibly  in  estimating  the  various  Mexi- 
cans (and  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
them)  who  have  from  time  to  time  taken 
the  centre  of  the  stage*  the  President  has 
been  deceived  or  misled.  It  would  be  a 
miracle  were  such  not  the  case.  Biit  these 
should  not  be  the  questions  to  interest 
the  impartial  investigator.  The  events  of 
the  last  four  years  should  be  surveyed  as  a 
whole,  and  not  in  kaleidoscopic  procession, 
and  then  we  should  ask  how  could  the 
President  have  better  served  all  the  pec^le 
of  the  United  States? 

One  can  only  conclude  that  the  interests 


both  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  wiU 
best  be  served  by  continuing  President 
Wilson  in  office. 

Haiti,  Santo  Dommgo,  and  Nicaragua — 
three  other  conspicuous  achievements  must 
be  credited  to  President  Wilson  In  the 
field  of  Latin-American  aifairs. 

HAITI 

Haiti,  the  most  fertile  and  healthful  spot 
in  the  West  Indies,  has  long  been  a  source 
of  trouble  to  us,  and  a  bad  example  to 
Central  America.  Its  people,  rp  per  cent, 
of  whom  are  honest,  kindly,  industrious, 
and  peace-loving,  have  been  oppressed  and 
downtrodden,  and  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal and  the  proper  exploitation  of  the 
country's  resources  have  been  made  impos- 
sible. Moreover,  it  has  been  feared  for 
many  years  that  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  a 
fine  natural  harbor  on  the  Windward 
Passage,  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Germany  to  be  used  as  a  coaling  station 
and  naval  base.  In  the  spring  of  1913. 
when  Haiti  was  suflFering  from  a  periodical 
revolution,  Germany's  representative  at 
Santo  Domingo  stated,  after  a  dinner  at 
which  Americans  were  present,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  European  war  Germany 
would  have  already  relieved  the  United 
States  of  further  trouble  regarding  Haiti. 
The  finances  of  the  island,  owing  to  war. 
were  in  worse  condition  than  usual,  and 
the  whole  situatmn  was  fraught  with 
menace  of  real  disaster.  President  Wilson 
approached  the  difficulty  with  firmness, 
thoroughness,  and  patience,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1915,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Port-au- 
Prince  which  was  ratified  by  our  Senate 
in  February,  1916,  and  proclaimed  in  Miqr 
1916,  the  principal  articles  of  which  pii> 
vide,  as  follows,  that: 

(1)  The  United  States  wtH  akl  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Haiti's  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
commercial  resources,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  a  sound  linancial  system. 

(3)  The  Preskient  of  the  United  States  sha 
nominate  a  general  receiver  of  customs  who 
shall  collect  and  apply  all  custom  duties,  import 
and  export.  And  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shell  also  nominate  a  Financial  Adviser 
who  shall  in  general  devise  and  supervise  the 
financial  system  of  the  Republic. 

(3}   The  Republic  of  Haiti  shall  not  increase 
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its  public  debt  except  by  previous  agreement 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  There  shall  be  organized  a  constabulary 
by  American  men  and  officers  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
preserve  domestic  peace,  security  of  individual 
r^ts,  and  the  observance  of  the  treaty  pro- 
visions. 

(5)  The  Government  of  Haiti  agrees  not  to 
surrender  any  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
of  Haiti  by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  or  jurisdio- 

tion  over  such  territory  to  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  power,  nor  enter  into  any  treaty  or 
contract  with  any  fcMreign  power  or  powers  that 
will  impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  independence 
of  Haiti. 

(6)  The  United  States  will  lend  efficient 
aid  for  the  maintenance  of  a  government  ade- 
quate to  protect  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

Only  those  long  familiar  with  Latin- 
American  affairs  can  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  the  treaty  and  the  countless  diffi- 
culties which  lay  in  its  path. 

SANTO  DOMINGO 

In  Santo  Domingo  many  millions  of 
American  capital  have  been  invested  and 

hitherto  the  investors  have  not  had  the 
sH.'htost  guarantee  for  protection  of  life 
or  property.  The  same  conditions  in 
general  have  maintained  as  above  described 
in  speaking  of  Haiti.  Though  no  treaty 
has  as  yet  been  signed,  our  government 
has  intervened  in  the  interest  of  the  peace- 
ful Dominicans  as  well  as  of  the  foreign 
investors,  and  shortly  a  treaty  along  the 
lines  of  the  Haitian  treaty  will  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  Dominican  end  of  the  Island. 

THE  NICARAGUAN  CANAL 

To  make  our  control  of  interoceanic 
communications  lastingly  effective,  it  was 
necessary  to  acquire  an  exclusive  right  of 
way  over  Nicaraguan  territory.  To  se- 
cure the  necessary  concessions  by  treaty, 
and  without  going  counter  to  Latin- 
American  susceptibilities,  has  long  been  a 
problem  in  Washington.  President  Wilson 
has  concluded  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua 
which  gives  to  the  United  States  the 
exclusive  rights  in  perpetuity  for  the  build- 
ing, operation,  and  maintenance  of  an 
interoceanic  canal  by  way  of  any  route  over 
Nicaraguan  territory,  and  the  treaty  fur- 
ther gives  the  United  States  a  ninety-nine- 


year  lease  of  the  Great  Corn  and  Little 
Com  Islands,  and  of  territory  on  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca  for  use  by  the  United  States 

as  naval  bases. 

The  political  enemies  of  any  Administra- 
tion can  find  ground  for  criticism  in  any 
Administration  measures,  lo  such  as 
these,  this  article  is  not  addressed.  The 
opennminded  American  in  search  of  infor- 
mation will  find  much  in  President  Wilson's 
Latin-American  policy  for  commendation 
and  congratulation. 

The  usual  problems,  however,  domestic 
and  foreign,  which  confront  our  Chief 
Executive  have  been  completely  over- 
shadowed in  the  case  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
by  the  exigencies  of  a  situation  entirely 
unforeseen  when  he  was  chosen  for  the 
Presidency.  The  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe,  so  entirely  unexpected,  so  unpre- 
cedented in  violence,  in  the  number  of 
nations  engaged,  and  the  immensity  of 
area  affected,  withdrew  the  attention  of 
mankind  from  its  daily  tasks  to  be  focused 
on  scenes  of  incredible  barbarity  and  on  the 
defiance  of  all  laws  of  humanity  and  civili- 
zation. Americans  as  a  whole  had  be- 
lieved in  international  law,  and  in  a  certain 
inherent  decency  in  mankind.  We  were 
at  first  so  stunned  by  the  Teutonic  inva- 
sion of  neutral  Belgium,  as  (very  naturally) 
to  forget  momentarily  questions  of  our 
own  safety  and  protection.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  we  were  forced  to  a 
vivid  realization  of  what  the  war  meant  to 
us  in  all  the  phasesof  our  national  existence, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  disaster 
which  was  sure  to  follow  one  false  step 
rested  almost  entirely  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Thoughtful  men  asked  themselves  the 
question,  What  is  his  conception  of  the 
duty  of  the  Executive?  Will  he  be  over- 
come by  the  personal  horror  he  must  feel 
at  Germany's  defiance  of  international 
laws  as  "  scraps  of  paper,"  and  act  as  an 
individual?  Or  will  he  consider  his  trus- 
teeship and  the  best  practical  way  of  serv- 
ing this  nation  as  well  as  upholding  the 
principles  which  have  been  violated  ? 

I  take  it  that  the  President  was  moved 
by  two  great  considerations:  "  It  must  not 
be  what  1  want,  but  what  the  majority 
of  the  people  want,  who  have  chosen  me  as 
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their  spokesman  in  foreign  affairs/'  and 
"Can  this  nation,  unprepared  and  divided 

as  it  is  in  sentiment,  play  its  full  part  in 
the  real  fighting,  if  war  should  come?"  I 
do  not  think  he  was  moved  by  the  con- 
sideration that  appealed  tu  so  many,  that 
by  throwing  our  fortunes  with  the  Allies 
we  would  reap  the  benefit  of  their  friend- 
ship, without  making  equal  sacrifices, 
since  we  were  known  to  have  no  army, 
and  could  still  profit  to  the  same  extent 
materially  as  by  remaining  neutral.  1  do 
not  believe  Woodrow  Wilson  to  be  such  an 
opportunist,  and  probably  history  will  say 
that  he  was  right 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President  asked  himself  these  questions, 
because  of  his  deep  study  of  our  institu- 
tions and  because  of  public  utterances 
prior  to  August,  1914. 

THE  president's  DUTY 

In  an  article  on  President  Cleveland  in 
1897,  'Mr.  Wilson  described  him  with 
admiration  as  "hardly  a  colleague  of  the 

House,  so  much  as  an  individual  servant 
of  the  country."  And  again,  in  the  same 
article:  "And  the  President  looked  upon 
himself  as  the  responsible  Executive  of  the 
Nation,  not  as  the  arbiter  of  policies. 
There  is  something  in  such  a  character 
that  men  of  quick  and  ardent  thought 
cannot  like  or  understand.  They  want  all 
capable  men  to  be  thinking  like  themselves, 
along  lines  of  active  advance;  they  are 
impatient  of  performance  which  is  simply 
thorough,  without  also  being  regenerative, 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  has  not  commended 
himself  to  them.  They  themselves  would 
probably  not  make  good  presidents.  A 
certain  tough  stubborn  fibre  is  necessary 
which  does  not  easily  change,  which  is 
unelastically  strong."  On  another  oc- 
casion he  said:  "Our  Executive  ...  is 
national."  And  in  a  letter  dated  February 
13,  1913,  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  he  wrote,  in  speaking  of  the  duties 
of  the  President:  "And  he  is  the  spokesman 
oj  the  Naticm  in  everything,  even  the  mo- 
mentous and  most  delicate  dealings  of  the 
Government  with  foreign  nations." 

These  excerpts  are  almost  prophetic 
and  cleariy  show  his  conception  that  the 
President  cannot  properly  act  in  a  spirit 


of  Knight  Errantry,  no  matter  what  his 
personal  inclinations  may  be,  but  only  as  he 
interprets  the  senseof  the  people  asa  whole. 

This  view,  moreover,  is  based  on  sound 
precedent.  When,  in  1793,  the  European 
nations  joined  in  war  against  the  French 
Republic.  President  Washington,  in  the 
face  of  the  bitterest  criticism,  issued  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  I  think,  as  to  his  personal  feel- 
ings toward  his  former  companions-al- 
arms, but  he  acted  not  as  an  individual 
but  as  trustee  for  the  Nation.  In  his 
written  defense  of  Washington's  action* 
Hamilton  wrote:  "This  conclusion  derives 
confirmation  from  the  reflection  that  under 
every  form  of  government  rulers  are  only 
trustees  for  the  happiness  and  interest  cf 
their  nations,  and  cannot,  consistently 
with  their  trust,  follow  the  suggestions  o( 
kindness  or  humanity  towards  others  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  constituents." 

INTfiRPRBTlNG  THE  NATION'S  WISHES 

Such  being  the  President's  conoeptioa 

of  his  duty,  one  naturally  inquires  as  to 
whether  he  has  correctly  interpreted  the 
sentiment  of  the  country.  To  a  large 
number  of  Americans,  it  has  been,  if  not  a 
disappointment,  still  an  intensely  sad  and 
bitter  regret,  to  learn  that  our  nation  is  not 
yet  a  homogeneous  unit  which  could  in  the 
early  stages  of  war  have  taken  its  place 
by  the  side  of  the  gallant  men  of  France, 
and  England,  and  Russia,  in  defending  the 
rights  for  which  mankind  has  sacrificed  so 
much  in  its  struggle  against  wrong  and 
oppression.  But  why  deceive  ourselves? 
What  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  said  twenty 
years  ago  is  true  to-day:  **  In  spite  of  the 
steady  immigration,  with  its  persistent  tide 
of  foreign  blood,  the\  (our  historians] 
have  chosen  to  speak  often  and  think  al- 
ways of  our  people  as  sprung  after  ail 
from  a  common  stock,  bearing  a  family 
likeness  in  every  branch,  and  following,  all 
the  while,  old,  familiar  family  wzys.  The 
view  is  more  misleading  because  it  is  so 
large  a  part  of  the  truth  without  being  all.  ' 

It  will  require  many  common  trials  and 
much  teaching  and  «cample,  perhaps  of 
generations  of  Americans  such  as  Woodrow 
Wilson,  before  this  nation  will  be  so  per- 
fectly knit  that  it  can  rise  to  a  man  to 
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defend  a  common  ideal  as  France  did  in  the 
terrible  summer  of  1914.  Nor  is  it  a  sign 

of  the  highest  Americanism  to  flinch  at  the 
truth  rather  than  patiently,  steadfastly 
to  continue  in  the  task  assigned  to  us,  to 
create  a  national  ideal  which  shall  over- 
shadow all  considerations  of  ancestry  or 
racial  preference.  President  Wilson  has 
lost  sight  neither  of  the  grim  fact,  nor  of  his 
part  in  the  work  of  patriotic  propaganda. 
"There  are  citizens  of  the  United  States," 
he  declared  to  Congress,  "  1  blush  to  admit, 
bom  under  other  flags,  but  welcomed  under 
our  generous  naturalization  laws  to  the 
full  freedom  and  opportunity  of  America, 
who  have  poured  the  poison  of  disloyalty 
into  the  very  arteries  of  our  national  life; 
who  have  sought  to  bring  the  authority 
and  gcwd  name  of  our  government  into 
contempt,  to  destroy  our  industries  .  .  . 
and  to  debase  our  politics  to  the  uses  of 
foreign  intrigue.  ...  A  little  while 
a^,  such  a  thing  would  have  seemed  in- 
credible. Because  it  was  Incredible  we 
made  no  preparation  for  it.  We  would 
have  been  almost  ashamed  to  prepare  for 
it,  as  if  we  were  suspicious  of  ourselves, 
our  own  comrades  and  neighbors.  But  the 
ugly  and  incredible  thing  has  actually  come 
about  and  we  are  without  adequate  fed- 
eral laws  to  deal  with  it.  Such  creaturesof 
passion,  disloyalty,  and  anarchy  must  be 
crushed  out.    .    .    .  " 

This  message  followed  the  recall  of  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  in  September.  191 
and  that  of  the  German  attaches  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  Whatever  his  op- 
ponents may  assert  against  him,  these  are 
not  the  words  of  a  German-American  candi- 
date. Nor  has  the  President  contented 
himself  with  preaching  doctrines  of  pure 
Americanism.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  in  bluster  and  talk  of  war,  blinding 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  our  Army,  as  it 
is  at  present  constituted,  is  insufficient 
to  suppress  the  sporadic  outbreaks  of 
outlaw  bands  on  our  borders,  or  to  protect 
the  lives  of  our  citi/ens  in  the  great  cities 
against  the  well  ijrganized  army  of  German- 
Americans  who  are  striving  against  his 
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reelection.  He  has  really  done  something 
toward  preparedness;  not  all  that  is  needed, 
but  as  much  in  all  probabilit>  as  circum- 
stances permit.  Why  not  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  continue  his  work  of  na- 
tional preparedness,  moral  and  military? 

A  DIPLOMATIC  TRIUMPH 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  larger  view  of 
the  situation  which  President  Wifson  has 
had  to  deal  with  is  far  more  important  than 
any  detailed  examination  of  our  foreign 
correspondence.  After  all,  in  the  thou- 
sands of  words  of  diplomatic  notes  which 
have  been  exchanged  there  is  but  one  topic 
of  really  vital  importance.  This  concerns 
the  illegal  destruction  of  life  and  property 
by  German  and  Austrian  submarines,  and 
in  this  our  State  Department  has  won  a 
signal  victory,  not  only  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean but  in  what  Germany  was  pleased 
to  declare  the- "War  Zone.'  Ihe  brutal 
submarine  warfare  has  ceased,  and  it  has 
been  abandoned  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
protests  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
True,  the  methods  complained  of  may  be 
resumed,  but  surely  such  a  possibility 
cannot  detract  from  the  diplomatic  victory 
of  the  Administration. 

It  has  been'  possible  here  to  touch  on 
only  a  few  of  the  things  which  the  Wilson 
Administration  set  out  to  accomplish,  to 
mention  a  very  small  number  of  the  un- 
foreseen complexities  which  have  arisen, 
and  to  detail  a  still  smaller  proportion  of 
the  hidden  forces  which  have  stood  in  the 
President's  path.  My  onl\  desire  is  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  fipen-minded  readers 
that  they  may  pursue  independently  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  accomplishments  of  the 
last  four  years.  And  then  they  should  ask 
themselves  frankly.  What  has  President 
Wilson  failed  to  do  that  judge  Hughes 
would  have  done  had  he  been  in  his  place? 
What  has  President  Wilson  done  that 
Judge  Hughes  will  undo  if  put  in  his  place? 
And  finally,  What  is  there  that  remains  to 
be  done  during  the  next  four  years  which 
Judge  Hughes  is  better  qualified  to  do  than 
Woodrow  Wilson? 
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FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT 

[Mr.  Davenporl,  a  trained  student  of  public  affairs,  was  one  oj  Mr.  Hughes's  chief 
supporters  in  the  SiaU  Senate  of  New  York  during  igoQ  and  tpto,  and  was  ibe  nominee 
sf  Ibe  Progressioe  Party  for  Governor  of  New  York  in  1914.] 


THE  Democratic  Administration 
is  seeking  to  obtain  a  new  lease 
of  power  from  the  American 
electorate  upon  the  declared 
ground,  first,  that  it  has  kept 
the  country  out  of  war  and  conserved 
economic  prosperity,  and  second,  that  it 
has  put  upon  the  statute  books  of  the 
Nation  certain  measures  of  liberalism  lung 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  1  would 
not  wish  to  be  called  upon  in  any  forum  to 
defend  these  clatms  in  their  entirety, 
neither  would  1  wish  to  attempt  todenwiish 
them  all.  1  am  satisfied  that  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations  is  a  weak  link  in 
the  chain  of  Democratic  pretensions  to  con- 
tinued preferment,  and  that  firm  and 
steadfast  and  statesmanlike  vision  and 
action  would  have  taken  the.  prolongied 
shiver  out  of  our  international  policy  as 
well  as  out  of  the  spine  of  the  American 
people.  1  am  satisfied  also  that  it  is  the 
draining  of  millions  of  workingmen  and 
other  producers  into  the  European  war,  and 
the  consequent  dire  economic  needs  of 
foreign  peoples  which  we  alone  temporarily 
can  supply,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  the 
economic  prosperity  of  this  country  since 
the  summer  of  1914.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  we  were  riding  to  a  precipitous  econ- 
omic fall  just  as  the  war  broke,  and  that  we 
shall  be  in  far  greater  danger  when  our 
shambling,  rambling  national  inei!iciency 
undertake  to  compete,  when  the  war  is 
over,  with  the  disciplined  millionsof  Europe 
who  return  to  the  industrial  haunts  and 
highways  of  peace. 

As  for  the  domestic  Democratic  measures 
of  liberalism,  such  as  the  federal  reserve 
banks,  the  rural  credit  system,  the  child 
labor  law,  and  kindred  evidences  of 
effort  to  extend  the  bounds  of  human  wel- 
fare and  equal  opportunity  in  the  United 


States,  they  are  a  mixture  of  perfection  and 
imperfection,  but  at  that  they  are  not  to  be 
decried.  They  represent,  better  than 
anything  else  in  his  administration,  the  de- 
sire of  the  great  Democrat  in  the  White 
House  to  contribute  to  the  sum  total  of 
national  amelioration  some  of  the  measures 
of  relief  which  the  country  has  long  been' 
pondering  deeply  and  earnestly.  Most  at 
them  represent,  even  in  their  imf>erfection, 
a  yearning  which  is  as  profound  as  the  soul 
of  the  American  people.  They  represent  a 
minimum  of  advance  which  could  not  be 
denied,  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
denied  to  the  great  movement  of  liberalism 
which  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  swept 
across  the  face  of  the  continent,  and  which 
will  sweep  again  in  yet  greater  power  when 
our  present  fundamental  natkmal  c^fi- 
culties  and  weaknesses  are  safely  and 
soundly  resolved. 

And  right  here,  at  the  chief  pK)int  of 
strength  in  the  case  for  Wilson,  the  case  for 
Hughes  begins  to  build.  No  man  who  has 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  course  of 
political  progress  in  the  chief  common- 
wealths of  the  Union  can  have  failed  to 
observe  the  very  clear  and  formidable  re- 
action against  liberalism  which  has  every- 
where appeared  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  And  the  reason  for  it  b  not 
at  all  that  the  ap)ostles  of  reaction  have 
again  assumed  the  leadership  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  is  that  the  people  them- 
selves have  become  suspicious  aiid  critical 
of  the  administration  of  liberalism  by  their 
representatives.  The  greater  the  exten- 
sion in  this  country  of  the  modes  and 
methods  of  progress,  the  more  appalling  to 
the  American  people  have  become  the 
revelations  of  the  waste,  esctravaganoe,  aad 
inefficiency  of  local,  states  ami  federal 
government  throughout  the  country. 

And  the  instinct  of  the  people  is  sound. 
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And  the  instinct  of  those  Republican 
leaders  is  sound  who,  like  Hughes  and 
Roosevelt,  are  laying  chief  emphasb  upon 
national  efficiency.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
governmental  efficiency  now,  and  of 
course  I  do  not  mean  military  and  naval 
preparation.  I  mean  efficiency  of  a  far 
deeper  sort,  of  which  preparation  against 
war  is  but  a  phase.  Liberalism  is  doomed, 
and  democracy  is  doomed  in  this  country 
unless  our  whole  industrial  and  social  and 
governmental  system  is  put  upon  a  modern 
basis  of  downright  economy  and  expert 
organization  for  the  national  welfare.  We 
have  passed  the  point  already  when  our 
p>eople  can  even  afford  to  pay  or  will  pay 
for  the  vast  waste  and  stumbling  ignorance 
and  halting  weakness  of  the  present  govern- 
mental order.  Commissions  upon  com- 
missions, jobs  upon  jobs,  inefficiencies  upon 
inefficiencies,  in  one  bewildering  orgy  of 
pseudo-democratic  chaos.  And  the  close 
of  the  European  war  and  the  fully  per- 
fected co5peratk>n  and  organization  of  the 
great  nations  abroad  will  enormously  re- 
inforce the  prevailing  instinctive  attitude 
of  the  popular  mind,  and  call  for  a  dis- 
cipline and  knitting  together  of  the  whole  of 
which  America  has  not  yet  dreamed.  I'he 
task  is  to  train  a  natuMi  of  experts,  to  de* 
velop  a  genuine  national  unity,  to  make  use 
of  every  grain  of  national  power,  to  guard 
ourselves  against  surprise  in  commerce  as 
in  warfare,  to  relate  efficiency  to  freedom 
and  the  right.  Idealistic  internationalism 
must  wait  for  that.  Radicalism,  and  even 
the  more  idealistic  forms  of  liberalism, 
must  wait  for  that — until  the  sound  foun- 
dations of  liberalism  are  laid.  In  what 
position  is  America,  shame-faced  and  impo- 
tent, to  play  any  part  in  intematkmal  heal- 
ing and  restoration?  What  is  the  worth  of 
paper  statutes  of  liberalism,  administered 
by  incompetence? 

Political,  military,  economic,  social,  and 
spiritual  reconstruction  is  the  job.  Which 
is  better  fit  for  it,  the  Democratic  Party 
and  Wilson,  or  the  Republican  Party  and 
Hughes?  I  think  the  first  and  foremost 
thing  to  consider  is,  which  party  is  fit  for  it? 
Neither,  as  of  late  constituted.  Neither  in 
recent  times  has  exhibited  the  trait  of  in- 
tegrity to  the  country  combined  with 
eificiency.   Probably,  on  the  average,  the 
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Democratic  Party  has  shown  more  blun- 
dering integrity,  and  the  Republican  Party 
more  cunning  efficiency.  In  addition,  tht 
Republican  Party  has  always  had  a  keener 
national  sense  than  the  Democratic.  But 
the  practical  blend  of  nationality,  efticiency. 
and  integrity  has  not  appeared  in  either 
party  in  our  generatk>n.  And  we  shall  not 
make  permanent  and  orderly  progress 
until  we  have  such  a  blend  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  great  parties.  Can  Wilson 
create  it  from  the  Democratic  organization 
sooner  than  Hughes  from  the  Rq>ublicanP 
It  must  be  done  soon  and  done  well  if 
America  is  to  prosper. 

DEMOCRATIC  DISTRUST  OP  NATIONALISM 

The  tradition  of  the  Democratic  Party 
is  indubitable,  and  its  recent  practice  can 
be  read  of  all  men.   Fnnn  Jefferson's  time 

to  the  present,  it  has  distrusted  the 
national  power.  It  has  held  that  the 
hands  of  the  country  were  tied,  so  that  it 
could  not  create  a  national  bank,  nor  pros- 
ecute internal  improvements,  nor  for- 
mulate constitutionally  a  protective  tariff. 
To  be  sure,  events  have  dragged  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  by  the  scrufT  of  the  neck  into 
the  assertion  of  national  power,  but  it  has 
never  been  happy  over  it.  Jefferson  pur- 
chased Louisiana,  though  he  regarded  it  as 
an  act  without  warrant  in  the  Constitution. 
Irascible  and  sturdv  old  Andrew  Jackson 
could  not  and  would  not  abide  the  nullifi- 
cation of  federal  law  in  South  Carolina. 
And  Woodrow  Wilson  by  natkmal  man- 
date has  forced  the  hand  of  the  South  with 
respect  to  child  labor  in  the  cotton  mills. 

Now,  although  the  sentiment  of  the 
more  modern  and  intelligent  sections  of  the 
South  is  slowly  changing,  and  every  year 
the  Federal  Government  means  more  to  the 
South  in  helpfulness  and  service,  yet,  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  national  power,  the 
South,  as  everybody  knows,  is  sadly  be- 
lated and  leactbnaiy.  And  it  is  the  South 
which  has  been  in  the  leadership  in  Con- 
gress during  the  present  Administration, 
and  will  continue  in  the  leadership  if  that 
Administration  is  returned  to  power.  If 
the  heads  of  the  great  ruling  committees 
in  Congress  were  all  of  the  type  of  Carter 
Glass  of  Virguiia,  the  country  would  have 
little  cause  for  complamt.   But  those  who 
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are  familiar  with  the  facts  understand  well 
that  the  rule  of  seniority  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  has  brought  to  the  front  a  dis- 
piriting group  of  provincial  personalities, 
who  lack  almost  entirely  the  vision  of  the 
use  of  national  power  for  the  common  weal. 

A  TRULY  NATIONAL  LEADER 

More  than  ever  before  since  the  first  great 
critical  period  of  American  history,  we 
need  to  appeal  to  national  power.  And 
whatever  the  faults  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  they  have  been  many,  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  party  which  has  recognized 
and  been  ready  to  employ  those  great 
powers  in  the  Constitution  which  make  us  a 
nation,  and  not  a  congeries  of  states.  The 
danger  has  been  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  not  always  used  national  power  wisely 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  people.  But  in 
Mr.  Hughes  the  Republican  Party  will  have 
a  leader  almost  ideally  fitted  to  guide  in  the 
use  of  national  power  for  nati(ma)  service. 

On  the  Supreme  bench,  Mr.  Hu|^  gave 
the  clearest  indication  of  his  masterly  grasp 
of  national  need  under  conditions  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  impending  honor  or 
burden  of  the  l^residency.  No  one  on  that 
court  since  Marshall  has  been  so  dear  or  so 
emphatic  in  his  utterance.  Since  his 
opinions  in  the  Minnesota  and  the  Shreve- 
port  cases,  there  has  been  no  twilight  zone 
within  which  any  foe  of  the  Nation's  good 
might  hide.  There  are  paragraphs  in 
these  opinions  which  will  be  cited  as  long 
as  the  country  endures: 

"There  is  no  room  in  our  scheme  of 
government  for  the  assertion  of  state 
power  in  hostility  to  the  authorized  ex- 
ercise of  federal  power." 

"The  authority  of  Congress  extends  to 
every  part  of  interstate  commerce,  and  to 
every  instrumentality  or  agency  by  which 
it  is  carried  on.  And  the  full  control  by 
Congress  ...  is  not  to  be  denied  or 
thwarted  by  the  mingling  of  interstate  and 
intrastate  operations." 

Intcrstateorintrastateoperations,  if  they 
are  so  blended  as  substantially  to  affect 
interstate  commerce,  are  subject  to  the 
national  power.  And  further  still, 

"The  paramount  authority  of  Congress 
always  enables  it  to  intervene  at  its  dis- 
cretion for  the  complete  and  effective  gov- 
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emment  of  that  which  has  been  conunitted 
to  its  care,  and  for  this  purpose  and  to  this 

extent,  in  response  to  a  conviction  of 
national  need,  Congress  may  displace  local 
laws  by  substituting  laws  of  its  own." 

And  especially  in  the  Shreveport  case — 
where  national  power  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  interstate  commerce,  it 
dominates,  even  though  intrastate  trans- 
actions of  interstate  carriers  may  thereby 
be  controlled." 

"  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  gravity  of 
the  question  that  is  presented  when  state 
and  federal  views  conflict.  But  it  was 
recognized  at  the  beginning  that  the  Nation 
could  not  prosper  if  interstate  and  foreign 
trade  were  governed  by  many  masters." 

HIS  REGNANT  PERSONALITY 

The  Nation  supreme  and  powerful  under 
the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  every  national  exigency  and 
national  need — ^that  is  the  doctrine  of 
Hughes.  And  bade  of  it  is  one  of  the  most 
firm  and  determined  and.  regnant  per- 
sonah'ties  that  has  appeared  in  American 
political  life.  What  he  was  in  these  re- 
spects as  Governor  of  New  York  the  whole 
country  knows,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
extraordinary  confidence  and  respect  for 
him  which  has  been  shown  by  the  vast 
audiences  in  the  states  which  he  has 
visited.  The  man  of  power,  and  will,  and 
high  intelligence  who  was  a  great  Governor 
of  New  York  has  been  the  rnl  figure  in  the 
eye  of  a  majority  of  people  in  the  country 
who  perhaps  do  not  appreciate  at  all  the 
splendor  of  his  record  upon  the  Supreme 
bench  at  Washington. 

But  will  he  carry  his  party  with  him  and 
make  of  it  at  Washington  not  only  a  part;, 
of  national  faith  but  of  national  servicer 
The  time  is  peculiarly  ripe  for  it.  The 
Republican  organization  has  been  out  of 
power  and  has  tasted  of  the  dregs  of  bitter- 
ness and  defeat.  And  althou^  many  of 
the  old  figureheads  appear  still  in  high 
party  place,  and  although  the  local  control 
is  perhaps  usually  in  the  hands  still  of  men 
of  narrow  and  recalcitrant  temper,  nobody 
who  knows  the  political  situatxm  in  thb 
country  as  it  is  can  have  failed  to  observe 
that  where  many  of  the  dominant  figures 
of  the  old  days  have  not  been  displaced 
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they  have  mellowed  amazingly,  and  the 
Republican  machine  throughout  the 
country  is  in  no  sort  of  condition  to  combat 
the  views  of  national  power  and  national 
service  which  lie  deep  in  the  mind  and  will 
of  their  Presidential  candidate. 

MACHINE  REPUBLICANS  COWED 

The  opportunity  to  make  of  a  recon- 
structed Republican  organization  a  great 
national  liberal  Republican  Party  in  Amer- 
ica under  the  leadership  of  Hughes  is  too 
fair  and  fortunate  to  throw  away.  The 
Hughes  of  to-day  is  living  under  conditions 
which  enable  him  to  be  and  which  will  lead 
him  to  be  a  better  party  man  than  he  was 
when  he  was  Governor  of  New  York.  At 
that  period  the  bipartisan  alliance  which 
destroyed  genuine  party  government  was 
.so  entrendiKBd  that  it  took  all  of  his  time 
and  all  of  his  thought  to  defeat  its  sinister 
purposes.  It  is  not  so  now.  What  has 
happened  is  that  the  Republican  machine 
in  the  Nation  has  capitulated  to  the  leader- 
ship (A  the  man  it  once  despised  and  re- 
jected—not a  e^d  surrendert  not  whole- 
hearted at  first»  but  to  save  itself  from  what 
it  regarded  as  a  worse  fate.  And  it  will  be 
perfectly  impotent  against  the  rush  of 
Hughes's  Presidential  efficiency  and  his 
liberalism,  as  well  as  his  overmastering 
sense  of  nationality. 

And  the  Republican  Party  will  emw* 
mously  strengthen  under  the  experience. 
What  Hughes  sav's  on  the  stump  that  he 
will  do,  he  will  do.  The  country  knows 
that,  and  the  party  leaders  know  it.  That 
is  his  kind  of  a  man.  And  the  revolution- 
ary attitude  toward  party  patronage  which 
is  foreshadowed  by  the  utterances  of 
Hughes  will  have  a  tendency,  not  to  wreck 
the  chastened  Republican  Party,  but  to 
vitalize  it  by  the  sloughing  off  of  the  para- 
sitical and  the  ineffident,  and  the  in- 
troduction into  American  party  life  gener- 
ally of  a  new  solidarity,  that  of  ideas  and  of 
accomplishment  for  the  country. 
.  This  sort  of  preeminent  service  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  not  fitted  to  perform.  It  is 
only  sullenly  and  fitfully  national,  and  the 
belated  South  will  for  many  years  be  a 
drag  upon  the  too-long-delaycd  programme 
of  national  and  social  regeneration.  Both 
the  leaMlership  and  the  rank  and  file  of 


Democracy  have  given  during  the  present 
administration  a  startling  exhibition  of 
hostility  to  the  trained  patriotic  man  in 
fiublic  position.  Bryan's  letter  to  his 
henchman  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  dismal 
and  fatuous  record  of  appointments  to  for- 
eign position — broken  only  here  and  there 
by  a  gleam  of  light —  the  wholesale  flouting 
of  the  merit  system,  the  proof  of  which  de- 
pends not  upon  the  zealous  assertions  of 
hostile  partisans,  but  lies  imbedded  in  the 
impartial  records  of  the  civil  service,  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  pork 
bill  atrocities  of  a  long,  log-rolling  past — 
he  would  be  a  wild  dreamer  who  would 
expect  to  see  the  leopard  change  his  spots 
within  a  time  which  would  be  helpful  to  the 
present  crisis  of  the  American  people.  1  he 
Democratic  Party,  although  it  has  been  at 
some  points  of  recent  years  closer  to  the 
heart  of  the  average  man  than  the  Re- 
publican Party,  is  not  naturally  national  or 
efficient,  and  these  qualities  of  Democracy 
have  been  a  constant  drag  upon  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Wilson. 

It  is  easier  to  make  under  the  leadership 
of  Hughes  a  part^  nationally  efficient  and 
right-thinking  out  of  a  chastened  Rqnibli- 
canism  than  under  any  leadership  out  of  a 
belated  and  full-fed  Southern  Democracy. 

MR.  HUGHES  HIS  OWN  BEST  ARGUMENT 

But  as  the  campaign  proceeds,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident  that  the 
case  for  Hughes  is  really  Mr.  Hughes  him- 
self :  His  ideas  and  his  personality  appeal 
to  the  practical  sense  of  the  American 
people.  The  kind  of  a  man  he  Is  seems  to 
be  the  kind  of  a  man  the  Nation  needs.  He 
is  a  nationalist — therefore  he  would  move 
quickly  by  federal  amendment  to  secure 
without  further  parley  or  upheaval  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  undoubted  right  of 
suflFrage  for  women.  He  is  a  nationalist — 
therefore  he  would  freely  recognize  the 
policy  of  protection  to  American  enter- 
prise and  establish  it  upon  scientific  and 
patriotic  foundations.  He  is  a  nationalist 
—therefore  he  would  extend  the  federal 
arm  to  the  full  constitutional  limit  over  the 
interstate  transportation  and  commerce  of 
the  Union.  He  is  a  nationalist — therefore 
he  would  invoke  the  broadest  national 
power  to  destroy  monopolistic  practices  in 
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business  organization,  but  would  leave 
business  enterprise  free  to  bUild  itsdf  into 
virile,  competitive  efficiency  with  the  in- 
dustrial organization  of  any  other  country 
upon  the  earth.  He  is  a  nationalist — there- 
fore nothing  that  national  power  can  do  for 
those  who  cannot  so  well  help  themselves — 
women,  children,  labor— must  be  omitted 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

HIS  LIBERAL  LABOR  RECORD 

Hughes  is  a  liberal  of  liberals  in  his  whole 
outlook  upon  social  and  industrial  pro- 
gress. 1  have  been  through  the  record  of 
Justice  Hughes  while  he  was  on  the  bench 
at  Washington  with  a  view  to  finding  at 
first  hand  how  his  mind  and  heart  reacted  to 
the  claims  of  labor.  And  the  whole  record 
is  splendid  in  its  human  sympathy  and  pro> 
found  sense  of  justice.  Look  up  Truax  vs. 
Raich,  239  U.  S.  Raich  was  an  Austrian 
alien,  admitted  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  the  state  of  Arizona  sought  to 
deny  him  the  right  to  work  because  he  was 
an  alien.  And  Hughes  flung  the  mantle  of 
national  power  over  him,  and  decided  that 
the  right  to  work  for  a  living  in  the  common 
occupations  of  the  community  was  a  funda- 
mental right  protected  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  the  famous 
case  which  aroused  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Gonqyeis,  particularly  on  the  ground  that 
the  injunction  process  was  invoked  in  a 
labor  suit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  in- 
junction was  sought  by  a  wage  earner  to 
protect  a  wage  earner,  and  not  by  an  em- 
ployer against  a  wage  earner.  And  al- 
though the  point  of  view  of  organized 
labor  is  sound  to  the  effect  that  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  must  not  be  allowed 
to  be  lowered  by  alien  hordes,  it  is  wrong  to 
seek  to  uphold  an  unworthy  state  law 
which  violated  fundamental  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  place  to  control  the  flow  of 
immigration  is  at  the  national  source  by 
national  power.  It  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  controls  the  admission  of 
aliens.  And  no  state  government  has  a 
right  to  interfere  by  subterfuge. 

Or  take  Coppage  vs.  Kansas,  236  U.  S., 
in  which,  joining  in  a  minority  opinion, 
Justice  Hughes  repudiated  the  theory  that 
an  employer  has  any  right  directly  or  in- 


directly to  coerce  his  employees  against 
joining  labor  unions,  and  hence  supported 
the  view  that  the  State  could  intervene  to 
protect  employees  against  such  coercion. 
He  and  Justice  Holmes  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  free  organization  of  labor 
powerfully  by  dissenting  opinion. 

Or  look  up  Bailey  vs.  Alabama,  219  U. 
S.  In  this  fundamental  case,  Hughes  de- 
fended as  the  essence  of  personal  liberty 
the  right  of  a  black  i>eon  to  leave  his  job 
No  matter  how  the  victim  had  been  in- 
veigled into  a  contract  which  made  a  peon 
of  him  because  he  could  not  pay  his  debt, 
Hughes  brushed  away  the  pretense  of 
legality  and  let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  right  of  the  humblest  toiler  in  the  low- 
est ranks  of  labor. 

It  is  an  ilhmiinating  record  n^ich  Mr. 
Gompers  and  all  who  doubt  would  do  well 
to  ponder.  Hughes  was  always  on  the 
side  of  governmental  power  which  se- 
cured justice  for  the  weak  and  the  de- 
fenseless. The  California  chambermaid, 
the  Alabama  peon,  the  pupil  nurse,  the 
railway  employee,  Hughes  was  always  right 
from  the  standpoint  of  broad  justice  to  the 
weak  and  the  defenseless,  no  matter 
whether  he  had  to  vote  with  the  minority 
or  the  majority  of  the  ootut. 

It  was  the  working  of  a  just  mind  which 
knew  the  whole  range  of  American  life  and 
all  its  struggles.  For  he  himself  has  from 
his  early  boyhood  known  what  it  was  to 
work  and  to  struggle. 

But  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  be  just  to  the 
man  of  wealth  and  power.  When  he  was 
Governor  of  New  York,  on  two  notable 
occasions  he  faced  the  danger  of  moment- 
ary popular  obloquy  in  order  to  do  right 
by  the  railway  corporations  of  the  state. 
It  is  easy  for  him  because  he  has  inherited  a 
powerful  sense  of  right,  and  he  has  a  mind 
superbly  fitted  to  analyze  facts,  just  plain 
facts  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  a  mind  of  the  sort  that  can  be 
trusted  to  act  in  time  and  with  firmness 
and  justice  in  international  relations. 
Certain  great  countries  of  the  world  have 
learned  at  awful  cost  the  lesson  of  p>eril 
which  lies  in  vacillating  and  uninformed 
public  leadership.  In  foreign  affairs  the 
whole  difference  between  war  and  peace 
frequently  lies  here.  A  really  safe  and 
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strong  national  Executive  must  know 
thoroughly  and  instinctively  the  psychology 
of  the  Mexican  bandit,  the  French  pdi- 
tidan»  the  German  bureaucrat,  and  many 
other  types  of  world  character.  And  in 
foreign  relations,  he  must  have  the  capa- 
city to  act  decisively  and  with  knowledge. 
Hughes  is  that  kind  of  a  man.  His  swift 
and  happy  transition  from  the  cloister  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  hobnobbing  with  Ty 
Cobb  and  the  cowboys  and  the  Butte 
miners  and  the  vast  crowds  which  met  him 
when  he  first  crossed  the  country  only 
indicates  the  versatility  of  his  nature  and 
his  knowledge  of  humanity.  He  trusts 
the  expert,  and  what  he  does  not  know  him- 
self he  knows  where  to  find  out  in  time. 
And  when  he  finds  out.  he  knows  how  to 
and  will  act  at  the  earliest  moment. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  defects  of  recent 
government  at  Washington  he  will  quickly 
remedy.  Hughes  would  enforce  to  the 
letter  the  Democratic  platform  of  1912, 
which  declared  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  American  citizens  should  protect 
them  on  the  border  and  go  with  them 
throughout  the  woikl«  and  that  every 
American  citizen  residing  or  having  prop- 
erty in  any  foreign  ajuntry  is  entitled  to 
and  must  obtain  the  full  protection  of  the 
United  States  Government,  both  for  him- 
self and  bis  property.  The  present  Ad- 
ministration has  altered  the  ingrained  habit 
of  every  nation  in  its  want  of  resj>ect  for 
American  property  rights  in  Mexico.  And 
without  the  lightest  resemblance  to  ade- 
quate notice.  I  can  conceive  of  a  country 
altering  the  national  habit  of  mankind  for 
good  cause,  and  giving  adequate  notice 
against  future  property  investments  within 
certain  circumscribed  spheres;  but  once 
men  have  entered  the  open  door  and  once 
wealth  investments  are  honorably  em- 
barked upwn  under  traditional  national 
protection,  1  can  not  conceive  how  a  govern- 
ment can  command  the  respect  of  its  citi- 
zens or  of  the  world  and  fail  of  its  duty 
either  to  life  or  property.  Hughes  is  com- 
mitted to  and  will  undoubtedly  see  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this  primary  function  of  gov- 
ernment. 


Democratic  apologists  are  covering  the 
fatuous  and  inefficient  foreign  policy  of 
their  party  by  playing  upon  the  beautiful 
and  sentimental  instinct  of  the  people  in 
favor  of  peace.  Hughes  is  calling  the 
American  people  back  to  the  thought  of 
duty.  He  is  meeting  the  sentimental  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Democrats  with  a  moral 
enthusiasm  which  is  deeper  and  truer.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  considered  every 
grave  foreign  question  from  the  standp)oint 
of  what  would  be  the  consequences. 
Hughes  is  considering  the  same  questions 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  right. 

it  is  not  within  the  province  of  wisdom 
for  a  Presidential  candidate  to  announce 
in  advance  innumerable  panaceas  for 
national  ills.  They  who  are  looking  for 
that  glorified  political  tendency  in  Hughes 
will  be  disappointed.  But  he  has  a  mind 
which  by  the  very  law  of  its  activity  is  con- 
structive: after  the  insurance  investiga- 
tions in  New  York,  the  laws  which  worked 
the  healing  and  the  upbuilding;  in  the 
govemership,  the  public  utility  measures 
later  imitated  throughout  the  country;  in 
the  justiceship,  the  additions  to  the  Mar- 
shall structure  of  nationalism.  Always  the 
same  kind  of  a  mind.  And  in  the  cam- 
paign, he  has  foretold  already  some  of  the 
creative  work  which  we  may  look  for.  A 
budget  system,  the  end  of  waste  and  ex- 
travagance and  the  elimination  of  the  pork* 
barrel,  the  appointment  of  trained  diplo- 
mats and  skilled  experts  in  all  branches  of 
the  public  service,  the  best  men  he  can  get 
for  the  job  irrespective  of  party,  a  scientific- 
ally framed  protective  tariflF,  an  efficient 
Navy  and  Army  under  exclusively  federal 
control,  a  sound  business  administration  of 
the  Government  from  end  to  end  and  from 
top  to  bottom,  industrial  organizatwn  for 
protective  defmse  from  without^  and  for 
social  justice  and  freedom  and  comfort 
from  within.  Ou<.'ht  not  the  country  to 
understand  that  these  are  of  more  value  as 
the  indispensable  and  too  long  delayed 
foundatKMis  of  progress  and  democracy 
than  all  the  rash  promises  of  pap>er  statutes 
of  a  superidealistic  liberalism  which  could 
just  now  be  uttered? 
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SINCE  we  have  been  doomed  to 
have  acutely  with  us  for  several 
months,  and,  perhaps  more  nor- 
mally, for  many  generations  to 
come,  a  Mexican  border,  it  ought 
to  save  some  mental  gropings  to  know 
what  in  Old  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Arizona  the  border  is.  For  1.300 
miles  it  is  the  winding  Rio  Grande;  for  the 
remaining  693  miles  it  is  a  vague,  per- 
plexing matter  of  concrete  monuments,  and 
wire,  and  imagination. 

Much  the  more  picturesque  part  of  this 
border  job  is  done  by  the  river.  The  Rio 
Grande  has  already  been  a  respectable 
river  before  taking  on  at  El  Paso  the  extra 
responsibility  of  separating  Mexico  from 
the  United  States.  Before  reaching  Kl 
Paso,  although  it  has  no  international  sig- 
nificance, it  has  had  some  political  experi- 
ence in  separating  Texas  from  New  Mexico, 
and  in  backing  up,  behind  the  Elephant 
Butte  Dam,  a  lake  45  miles  long  and  193 
feet  deep,  which  will  impound  enough  hard 
alkali  water  to  cover  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts six  inches  deep  all  over.  Mexi- 
cans rightly  consider  that  they  have  prop- 
erty in  their  boundary  river,  and  there  is  a 
Treaty  which  clcarl\'  defines  their  property 
rights,  in  accordance  with  which  a  strong 
Mexican  protest  rises  against  holding  back 
so  much  of  the  river  at  Elephant  Butte  with 
which  to  convert  the  howling  desolation 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  into  the  fertile 
oases  which  smaller  irrigation  projects 
have  caused  to  bloom  around  the  Gateway 
City  of  El  Paso. 

West  of  El  Paso,  the  boundary,  though 
an  abstract,  is  nevertheless  a  constant 
thing.  It  has  been  constant  since  the  sur- 
veyors marked  it  in  1853,  and  you  can 


depend  upon  every  yard  of  it  as  plotted 
on  the  charts  of  the  Boundary  Commission 
at  tl  Paso  or  Washington.  East  of  EI 
Paso,  the  entire  Southern  definition  of 
Texas  is  as  inconstant  as  the  poetical  con- 
ception of  woman.  By  comparison  with 
some  of  its  convolutions,  the  Wayward 
Father  of  Waters  or  the  Mad  Missouri 
look  like  canals.  In  the  lower  valley, 
following  the  stream  is  no  indication  as  to 
whether  you  are  going  or  coming.  By  an 
alluvial  freak,  it  pjokes  a  peninsula  of 
Mexico  right  up  into  the  city  of  El  Paso. 
Down  near  Fabens,  Tex.,  it  has  carved  a 
big  township  out  of  what  ought  to  be 
Mexico,  and  given  it  to  the  neighboring 
United  States.  In  the  lower  valley  be- 
tween Fort  Ringgold  and  the  Gulf,  it  runs 
a  kind  of  free  lance  Pan-American  Agency 
of  its  own  by  converting  Mexico  into 
United  States,  and  vice  versa,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Sometimes  enterprising  ranch, 
owners  or  irrigation  promoters  expedite 
the  process  by  helpinj^  the  river  to  prop- 
erty-making short-cuts.  But  the  Bound- 
ary Commission  keeps  track  of  all  these 
manceuvres.  By  the  Treaty,  the  bound- 
ary shall  be  the  thread  of  the  normal  chan- 
nel, and  the  Commission  decides  what 
"  normal "  means.  When  the  river  takes  a 
running  broad  Jump  across  country,  the 
Boundary  Commission  simply  won't  let  it 
settle  the  matter  in  any  sudi  careless  way, 
maintaining  the  boundary  in  the  old 
abandoned  bed.  But  when  the  change  has 
been  gradual,  the  Commission  lets  the 
river  trace  the  new  boundary. 

After  you  have  seen  several  hundred 
miles  of  the  Rio  Grande,  you  begin  to 
realize  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine when  you  are  trespassing  on  foreign 
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soil.  Civilians  may  so  trespass  without 
incurring  any  damage,  but  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Anny  have  been  under 
instructions  never  to  cross  the  border 
without  specific  orders,  and  have  repeatedly 
been  punished  for  infractions  of  this  miH- 
tary  law.  if  it  is  hard  to  decide  by  the 
river  whether  or  not  you  are  on  your  own 
territory,  it  is  a  great  deal  harder  west  of 
El  Paso.  From  El  Paso  to  the  Pacific,  you 
may  have  your  calculations  -eofr^cted  by 
running  into  barbed  wire.  But  in  many 
sections  of  the  surveyed  line,  concrete  monu- 
ments are  not  connected  by  wire.  In  the 
day  time  you  can  do  pretty  well  by  getting  a 
sight  across  two  monuments,  but  at  night, 
the  border  physically  ceases  to  be.  In  No- 
gales  and  Naco  it  is  a  joke;  you  walk  across 
the  street  from  Arizona  into  Mexico.  It 
is  useful  to  bear  all  these  geographical 
whimsicalities  in  mind  when  we  think  of 
"crossing  the  border."  The  mere  crossing 
often  constitutes  a  bandit.  The  same  act 
may  also  be  defined  a  violation  of  sover- 
eignty. In  thinking  about  the  border, 
then,  and  trying  to  reach  conclusions 
about  it,  it  is  well  not  to  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  this  "crossing"  business. 
During  the  summer  we  drew  a  long, 
olive-drab  line  of  armed  citizens  and 
soldiers  akmg  our  side  of  the  river  and  the 
wire  more  emphatically  to  define  what  we 
believe  the  boundary  to  signify.  In  some 
places,  such  as  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass,  and 
Brownsville,  that  line  was  drawn  very 
thick,  in  brigades  and  divisions;  in  other 
regions,  like  the  Big  Bend  country,  or  west 
of  Nogales,  it  was  drawn  very  thin,  in 
troop  or.  squad  patrols.  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely expensive,  cumbersome  border 
definition.  In  terms  of  Mexico,  it  had 
every  reason  for  being;  in  terms  df  border, 
it  was  totally  out  of  pioportioa  to  the 
work  in  hand.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  de- 
termine why  this  was  so. 

THE  BORDERLAND 

Suppose  you  take  a  big  paint  brush  and, 
with  the  Treaty  line  as  an  axis,  sweep  a 
broad  band  of  crtlor  over  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, and  railroads  and  cities,  clear  across 
the  map  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific. 
Make  it  a  hundred  miles  wide.  Call  that 
the  Borderland.  A  majority— sometimes 


a  big  majority — of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  strip  are  Mexicans,  more  of  them  on 
our  side  of  the  line  than  on  their  own  na- 
tive heath.  A  great  many  of  these  trans- 
planted Mexicans  are  American  citizens, 
and,  whatever  their  significance  on  other 
days  of  the  year,  very  useful  on  election 
day.  In  Brownsville,  Laredo,  Eagle  Pass, 
El  Paso,  even  in  "San  Antone,"  the  shops 
have  almost  as  many  Spanish  signs  in 
their  windows  as  English.  Soft  spoken 
Spanish  words  and  musical  Mexican 
laughter  leaven  the  saw-mill  sounds  of 
Border  United  States.  The  brown  skin 
of  Mexico  is  just  as  prevalent  in  that 
fifty-mile  strip  you  have  painted  across 
Texas,  New  .Mexico,  and  Arizona  as  the 
black  skin  of  the  Negro  is  in  an  equivalent 
strip  painted  along  both  banks  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River. 

MOUNTAINS  AND  WATER 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  north  and 
south  identity  of  the  borderland  stretch- 
ing its  long,  brown  zone  two  thousand 
miles  across  the  continent,  we  must  now 
try  to  distinguish  this  debatable  land  east 
and  west.  Going  thus  laterally  overland, 
prevailing  characteristics  run  ail  the  way 
across  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific. 
Brownsville,  at  the  eastern  end,  is  only  six 
degrees  of  latitude  south  of  Yuma,  near  the 
western  limit,  and  those  three  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  make  slight  differences  in  the 
lay  and  the  look  of  the  land.  Cactus 
grows  higher  around  Sam  Fordyce  than  it 
does  around  Nogales,  but  it  is  the  same 
cactus.  The  cattle  of  Arizona  and  Sonora 
feed  on  the  same  mesquite  which  nourishes 
big  herds  on  the  King  and  Kennedy 
ranches  in  far  eastern  Texas. 

But  after  these  prevailing  similarities, 
there  are  some  diflferences  to  distinguish 
the  borderland  east  and  west.  The  big 
differences  are  mountains  and  water. 
,ln  general,  there  are  no  mountains  along 
the  lower  Rio  Grande.  You  miss  them  in 
that  aching,  sun-Mistered  flatness.  Going 
out  west  from  Houston  and  San  Antonio 
on  the  Southern  Pacific,  never  a  mountain 
do  you  see  until,  as  the  railroad  first  joins 
the  river  at  Del  Rio,  you  begin  to  see 
misty,  blue  Sierras  like  clouds  in  the  south. 
And  as  you  ride  the  river  road  up  from 
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Brownsville  it  is  all  flat  chaparral  on  both 
sides  until  you  get  within  twenty  mile^  of 
Laredo.  But  from  Del  Rio  west,  al- 
miys  the  mountains  go  with  you,  whether 
you  steer  by  rail,  via  the  river  banks,  or  by 
concrete  channel  marks  across  the  desert, 
until  you  get  west  of  Naco,  when  they  fade 
away  below  the  horizon,  only  to  reappear 
at  last  on  the  edge  of  California. 

Mountains,  and  then  water.  East  of 
El  Paso,  water  in  the  borderland  means  the 
Rio  Grande.  Cities,  and  armies,  and  band- 
its, and  cattle  all  drink  from  it.  When 
Texans  live  too  far  away  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  they  have  to  dig  for  water,  and 
dig  thoroughly.  On  one  ranch  I  know  of 
they  have  sunk  264  artesian  wells  for  their 
cattle.  West  of  El  I'aso,  also,  you  have  to 
dig  most  of  the  time  if  you  want  to  be  sure 
of  .water.  Old  and  New  M«dco  dig  and 
so  does  Arizona.  Straight  west  of  El  Paso 
you  don't  strike  any  surface  water  until 
you  get  to  Palomas.  In  the  region  through 
Douglas,  Naco,  and  Nogales  streams  run 
north  and  south  across  the  border,  inter- 
mittent little  rivers  varying  from  torrents 
to  dry  road-beds. 

THE  LOWER  VALLEY 

One  thing  more  and  we  shall  have  the 
borderland  draugjhted  in  roughly.  Flat 
chaparral  and  low  banks  of  the  river  up  to 
Laredo  and  Eagle  Pass  and  lumpy  land, 
like  a  heavy  sea.  on  to  Del  Rio.  Low 
banks  and  flat,  green  Mexican  and  Texa|i 
prairies  running  ak>ng  then  from  Finlay 
up  through  beautiful  gardens  which  canals 
have  made  around  the  Gibraltar,  which  is 
El  Paso.  In  between  Finlay  and  Del  Kio 
lies  the  Big  Bend  country,  where  the  river 
goes  caroming  andlshuttle-cocking  through 
the  mountains  and  deep  caflons.  This 
is  wild  land— "Childe  Harold  to  the  Dark 
Tower  Came" — no  green  through  here  but 
struggling  sagebrush  and  soapweed  and 
Spanish  bayonet,  all  the  rest  rock,  and 
sand,  and  rattlesnakes,  and  hostility. 
They  call  this  land  "rotten."  It  is  sour; 
even  water  could  not  bring  fertility  back  to 
it.  I'ut  in  those  great  waste  places  of 
l  exas  and  Coahuila  you  could  lose  most 
of  the  European  war. 

Pec^le  in  Texas  speak  of  the  regicm  be- 
tween Laredo  and  the  Gulf  as  the  "  Lower 


Valley."  That  is  a  section  of  cultivated 
land  very  distinct  in  character  from  the 
Big  Bend  country  and  the  Upper  Valley 
at  the  far  west  comer  of  Texas  near  EI 
Paso.  Obviously,  also,  when  we  leave  the 
river  we  shall  fmd  a  varying  type  of  land- 
scape as  we  go  farther  west  across  the  edge 
of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora.  AsfortheLofwer 
Valley  it  seems  as  though  the  river,  all 
these  long  years,  just  as  it  has  carried  tons 
and  ton^of  silt  downstream  to  enrich  the 
country  near  its  mouth,  had  also  brought 
into  its  lower  reaches  a  richer  atmosphere 
and  tradition.  A  lot  of  sincere  living, 
and  loving,  and  killing  has  gone  on  across 
this  swirling,  long-ago  river,  where  doves 
are  always  crooning  and  cicadas  jargoning 
in  the  mesquite.  The  vicinity  of  Browns- 
ville is  an  untouched  treasure-house  wait- 
ing for  the  pen  of  some  future  cross  between 
a  George  W.  Cable  and  a  Bret  Harte. 
The  l  ower  Rio  Grande  looks  like  a  small 
Nile,  behaves  like  the  Nile,  is  like  the  Nile. 
It  flows  through  a  flat  alluvial  region 
which  it  has  made  and  whidi  its  periodical 
overflows  keep  green.  Just  as  the  FeOa- 
been  along  the  Nile  have  for  centuries, 
in  dr>'  seasons,  supplemented  the  river's 
flow  by  primitive  methods  of  lofting  its 
water  up  on  to  their  lands,  so  the  Mexicans 
on  both  sulies  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
have  irrigated  their  small  farms  with 
muddy  Rio  water.  The  broad,  green  bdt 
that  they  have  made  along  both  banks  of 
the  river  is  solid  Mexico.  The  road  whicii 
runs  by  the  windings  of  the  river  fron 
Brownsville,  on  the  American  side,  throuflfi 
San  Pedro,  Ranchita,  Hidalgo,  and  on 
through  Roma  to  Laredo,  runs  through 
Mexico.  There  are  practically  no  Ameri- 
cans in  that  riparian  district,  except  the 
river  patrols,  moving-iiicture  men,  and 
customs  inspectors — Mexican  shacks,  tran- 
quil Mexican  labor  in  the  fields,  Mexican 
madonnas  hovering  over  fires  or  wash 
tubs,  sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells,  ail 
Mexican.  A  dark  and  silent  people  now. 
passing  without  any  salutation,  no  snnile. 
no  "bucnas  dias"  any  more.  On  fcx>t  or 
horseback  or  in  wagon,  they  get  <^  the 
road  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

When  you  leave  the  nver  road  and  turn 
north,  you  come  up  on  to  another  plateau 
along  die  railroad  and  the  military  high- 
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way  connecting  the  towns  of  Harlingen. 
MeraakSp  Mc\lleii,  Mission,  and  Sam 
Fofdyoe.  This  is  a  white  man's  country, 
unmistakably,  a  country  of  plantations, 
navigable  roads,  and  bright  gardens. 
Stationed  in  these  towns  all  summer  was 
the  great  mass  of  troops,  amounting  to  an 
aimy  corps,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
45,000  men  in  the  Brownsville  district. 
This  also  is  a  very  fertile,  prospering  agri- 
cultural region,  made  so  by  the  river  and 
colonizing  real  estate  agents.  Its  normal 
peace  population  hails  from  northern 
states  like  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Mon- 
tana, Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  Nevada. 
The  real  estate  agents  and  companies, 
improving  on  the  Mexican  fellahetri,  have 
built  big  pumping  plants  along  the  Rio 
Grande  which  lift  young  rivers  out  of 
the  patient  parent  stream  and  send  them 
back  by  long  canals  and  siphons  to  make 
Texas  homesteads  valued  at  from  I250  to 
{^1,000  per  acre. 

ENTERPlUStNG  LAND  AGENTS 

The  enterprise  of  these  land  and  irriga- 
tion companies  is  truly  magnificent.  First 
they  buy  the  land  at  from  fifteen  cents  to 
three  dollars  an  acre  (some of  it  from  evicted 
Mexican  farmers,  oif  which  more  later), 
grub  off  the  mesquite  and  cactus,  introduce 
these  bare  acres  to  the  Rio  Grande  by 
canal,  spot  roads  and  streets,  plant  their 
borders  with  palmettoes  and  citrus  fruit 
trees,  and  run  a  few  miles  of  neat,  white- 
iwashed  fence  around  their  so-called  '*  im- 
provements." 

Then  they  are  ready  for  the  "home 
suckers."  They  run  them  down  on  big 
excursion  trains,  feed  them,  sleep  them  on 
boaid  the  trains  or  in  comfortable  cottage 
barracks  built  for  the  purix>se,  cut  their 
hair — "Do  you  wish  the  neck  shaved?" — 
and  fill  them  full  of  alluring,  indigestible 
statistics.  En  route  and  on  the  ground 
the  agents  make  apparent  sales  by  tele- 
gram from  mystic  distant  buyers  which 
are  checked  up  vigorously  on  large  maps. 
The  home  suckers  succumb  by  the  hundred. 
They  have  come  down  well  heeled  and, 
wanting  to  escape  the  rigors  of  a  hard 
climate,  expect  onk>ns  and  oranges  with 
Mexican  labor  to  make  the  paper  profits 
dazzlingly  brandished  before  thent 


1  hus  a  good  stock  of  colonists  is  decoyed 
into  the  country,  a  staunch  populatkm 
if  they  can  manage  to  stay  there,  but  they 
have  about  as  much  adaptability  to  and 
understanding  of  the  Mexican  border 
conditions  as  the  Hon.  John  Lind  had  of 
Mexico  City.  Of  course  there  is  a  very 
liberal  populatbn  of  native  Texans  sprink- 
led among  them. 

FEUDALISM  ON  THE  BORDER 

It  was  only  twelve  years  ago  that  the 
railroad  ran  down  i$o  miks  from  Robs- 
town  and  Corpus  Christ!  and  hooked  up 

the  Brownsville  district  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  common  law.  Up  to  1904, 
the  counties  of  Cameron,  Starr,  and  Hi- 
dalgo, bordering  the  Lower  Rio  Grande, 
formed  a  kind  of  feudal  state  with  a  law 
and  a  custom  of  its  own.  The  Baron  who 
ran  that  region,  just  as  a  feudal  overlord 
ran  a  medieval  fief  a  thousand  years  ago, 
was  Jim  Wells.  His  castle  was  in  Browns- 
ville. Jim  Wells  still  lives  in  Brownsville, 
but  his  power  has  waned  since  the  railroad 
butted  into  his  holding,  and  then,  in 
1912,  he  guessed  wrong  on  Wilson,  while 
Frank  Rabb,  the  local  collector  of  cus- 
toms, was  guessing  right,  which  didn't 
help  htm  much  with  the  state  machinery. 
He  still  runs  Brownsville  and  he  is  still 
the  biggest  personality  in  his  three  coun- 
ties. He  is  just  as  much  of  a  jcfe  polHico 
as  any  Mexican  political  boss  across  the 
river.  And  the  big  thing  to  remember 
about  Jim  Wells  in  the  Brownsville  dis- 
trict is  that  he  has  presided  over  his  baili- 
wick in  Texas  exactly  as  Creel  and  Ter- 
razas  have  owned  their  territories  in 
Coahuila  and  Tamaulipas.  He  perpet- 
uates on  this  skle  of  the  border  the  same 
social  and  poKtical  order  which  the  Wil- 
son Administratbn  is  trying  to  kill  on  the 
other  skle. 

RIO  GRANDE  POLITICS 

Jim  Welb  and  his  District  ought  to  help 

form  the  opinions  of  those  of  us  who  are 
howling  for  intervention  or  annexation. 

"No  sah,"  said  General  James  Parker, 
"we  don't  ever  want  to  own  any  of  it." 
We  were  standing  on  top  of  the  power 
plant  outskle  of  Brownsville,  looking 
across  the  river  into  Matamoros  and  be- 
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yond,  over  a  green  and  sunlit  Mexico 

stretching  away  south  to  the  bw  hills  of 
San  Isidro.  Peons  were  plowing  their 
Mexican  fields  as  far  as  we  could  see,  and 
traffic  of  big  sombreros  and  horses  and 
carts  was  jogging  peacefully  along  an  in- 
visible road.  Underneath  us,  a  sergeant 
of  the  Illinois  Cavalry  wig-wagged  signals 
which  his  confederate  answered  with 
flashes  of  a  red  and  white  flag  on  the  levee. 
"A  protectorate  is  the  best  way,"  the 
General  went  on,  "a  strong  protectorate 
no  sovereignty.  That  would  be  better 
for  them,  and  a  whole  lot  better  for  us. 
Up  here  in  the  Zapata  County,  there  are 
only  three  white  men,  Judge  S.  Pohr  and 
the  two  McDermott  brothers.  Those 
three  fellows  voted  the  entire  299  votes  of 
Zapata  County  solid  fOT  Taft  in  a  Demo- 
cratic state.  Mexico  would  become  a  big 
collection  of  Zapata  counties." 

Now,  border  politics  are  intimately 
connected  with  bandits.  Your  first  dass 
bandit  may  make  other  errors  in  judg- 
ment, but  he  votes  "right."  There  have 
always  been  bandits  north  and  south  of  the 
line;  it  is  only  in  recent  years  they  have 
acquired  so  much  socir>.l  prominence  and 
international  importance.  Villa's  raid  on 
Columbus  was  a  deliberate  international 
offense  of  semi-military  proportions.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  endemic  banditry 
for  the  suppression  of  which  1 30,000  armed 
citizens  and  soldiers  have  spent  a  healthy, 
educational,  and  universally  serviceable 
summer  on  the  border. 

"made  in  America"  raids 

As  for  bandits — the  regular  common  or 
garden  article — I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  three,  and  I  spent  more  than  two 
months  with  their  business  competitors, 
both  civil  and  military.  Thev  inhabit  the 
borderland  sporadically  throughout  its  en- 
tire extent,  but  most  of  the  raids  which 
have  put  big  headlines  in  the  papers  and 
dragged  the  National  Guard  out  into  the 
sunlight  were  pulled  off  on  the  Lower 
river  between  Del  Rio  and  Brownsville. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  these  marauders 
lived  on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 
They  and  their  raids  originated  on  Ameri- 
can territory,  and  the  only  crossing  of  the 
river  they  made  was  in  an  effort  to  get 


away  from  retributive  justice  in  the  shape 

of  rangers,  customs  inspectors,  and  cavalry 
patrol.  The  popular  conception  of  a  bor- 
der raid  is  of  something  originating  in 
Mexico  and  disappearing  over  the  border 
uito  Mexico  agam.  That  definition  is 
only  true  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  tune: 
the  other  60  per  cent. — raids,  and  raiders, 
and  raided — originate,  perpetrate,  and  d^ 
mise  on  United  States  territory. 

One  of  the  best  lines  on  bandits  1  found 
all  summer  was  contained  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  young  American  school  teacher 
to  the  cavalry  officer  in  command  of  the 
patrol  district  in  which  she  lived.  I  may 
not  give  her  name,  nor  the  remote  .Mexican 
town  in  Texas  ui  which  she  taught,  but 
she  was  the  real  thing.  Books  and  indoors 
had  a  little  dimmed  the  lightning  in  her 
eye,  hut  her  heart  was  unafraid.  I  quote 
portions  of  a  long  letter,  literally: 

"Captain  X, 

 ,  Texas. 

Dear  Capt.: 

I  came  down  here  from  N.  Tex.  Aug.  i  ith  to 
prepare  my  eighth  grade  for  Co.  exam.  Sept. 
1st.  My  blood  fairly  boiled  with  the  lawless- 
ness I  saw  going  on  these  three  weeks,  bat  yen 
had  onl\'  two  troops  at  your  command  and 
such  a  long  strip  of  border  to  patrol  that  I  fdt 
it  an  injustice  to  expect  you  to  send  a  detacb- 

ment  here.   .    ,    .    Now,  Capt.  X  ,  I've 

been  teaching  here  5  years.  I  know numy  of 
bandits  in  person,  and  1  know  many  of  them 
are  Carranzista  soldiers,  but  be  that  as  it  may 
I  want  to  say  that  N.  J.  C— J.  C.  V.— C  L 
and  the  C.  men  are  all  splendid  citizens  .iid 
thankful  to  you  for  your  assistance,  but  there 
is  a  tow  element  here  square  against  U.  S. 
and  its  laws.  .  .  .  Both  elements  patronixe 
my  school.  I  have  the  children  of  the  bondifs, 
outlaws,  gamblers,  smugglers,  etc.,  all  in  my 
school,  so  I'd  rather  appearneutral.  ...  I 
refused  to  sign  the  petition  (for  a  cavalry 
patrol).  I  didn't  tell  them  why,  but  I'll  tefl 
you.  It  was  this.  Officers  J — — B  and  K 
had  the  worst  behaved  boys  (Texas  rangers)  I 
ever  saw  when  they  were  out  on  a  patrol 
They  didn't  realize  a  lady  could  be  a  ladv 
in  a  rural  town  the  same  as  in  a  city.  1  didn't 
sign  that  petitKMi  simply  because  I  would  rather 
risk  the  bandits  of  Mez.  than  those  undisci- 
plined boys  turned  loose  out  here  without  an 
Army  Officer.  .  .  .  The  information  I  arr. 
giving  to  you  is  private  hut  three  wedcs  ago. 
when  your  Army  men  and  civil  officers  wew 
chasing  that  bunch  out  over  the  back  comtiy. 
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two  of  those  fellows  were  here.  They  stayed 
Sat.  night  here  and  Sunday;  when  some  fifteen 
of  your  men  were  in  the  store  here,  the  elder  one 
of  the  men  was  sitting  on  a  box  in  the  store. 
The  citizens  arc  afraid  to  give  these  bandits 
xway,  because  the  bandits  have  made  an  open 
threat  that  they  would  kill  the  first  person 
turning  in  their  names  or  mancpuvres  to  either 
civil  or  military  otiicers.  These  two  fellows 
passed  very  quietly  to  the  other  side  late  that 
Sunday  p.  m.,  carrying  a  boat  load  of  saddles 
and  crossing  some  seven  or  eight  horses.  .  .  . 
Of  course  my  having  been  here  so  long  and  hav- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  people,  they  tdl  me 
many  things  that  a  stranger  could  not  choke 
out  of  them.  That's  the  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  people.  ...  I  know  your  boys 
hate  to  stay  out  here — I  hate  to  stay  here 
myself — but  since  this  Division  is  under  your 
sole  supervision,  I  know  that  you  want  to  get 
it  under  good  control  quick  as  possible,  so  I  am 
giving  you  these  few  points  of  information. 
I'd  rather  you  wouldn't  tell  your  boys  from 
what  source  vnu  pet  this  information.  They 
might  mention  it,  and  it  could  injure  me  in  my 
school  ^|ork  hoe.  ... 

Most  sincerely, 

(Miss)  E.  B.  B." 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  BANDIT 

General  Ricaut,  commander  of  the 
Carranzista  forces  in  Matamoros,  con- 
tributed some  more  valuable  information 
on  bandits  from  his  side  of  tjie  line.  Mat- 
amoros  is  the  deadest  town  you  can  im- 
agine. In  Diaz's  time,  it  used  to  be  like 
Juarez — a  gay  place  to  spend  money  by 
day  or  night — but  its  Spanish  streets  were 
deserted  on  the  August  day  I  spent  there; 
the  only  life  besides  my  own  motor  car 
was  some  mules  grazing  on  the  Cathedral 
grass,  two  or  three  faces  peering  out  of 
doorways,  and  sentry  in  front  of  Head- 
quarters. A  shrieking  locomotive  pushed 
two  box  cars  full  of  food  across  the  inter- 
national bridge,  and  as  if  in  reproach  an 
unseen  bugler  was  blowing  a  long  call  so 
beautifully  clear  and  true  as  to  put  to 
shame  all  the  efforts  of  our  trumpeters 
at  Fort  Brown. 

The  General  well  represented  de  facto 
Mexico.  He  appeared,  perspiring  freely, 
in  a  yellow  shirt,  green  suspenders, 
and  purple  necktie  (evidently  inoculated 
against  blood  poison),  lie  was  of  the 
people,  no  uniform  or  trappings.  He 


seemed  a  well  disposed  little  man,  long- 
lashed,  melting  eyes,  and  a  kind  of  chubby 
childishness  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  ordnance  wound  about  his  mkldle. 

During  our  conversation  n  pouting  grand 
opera  tenor  seemed  to  be  hammering  at  all 
he  could  catch  of  our  conversation  on  the 
last  word  in  Underwood  typewriters. 
While  we  sat  there,  a  telegram  came  from 
First  Chief  Carranza  in  Mexico  City. 
His  nephew  read  it  aloud  to  me.  It  was 
an  official  permit  to  the  Mexican  command- 
er at  Reynosa  to  accept  General  O' Ryan's 
invitation  to  cross  the  river  and  attend 
the  field  sports  that  afternoon  in  the  camp 
of  the  New  York  Divisbn  at  McAlkn. 

That,  explained  the  perspiring  General, 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  There 
ought  to  be  more  of  such  amenities.  As 
for  thb  bandit  business,  it  was  greatly 
exaggerated.  There  are  all  kinds  of  bad 
men  on  the  border,  but  he  had  invented  a 
practical  way  of  ikaling  with  them,  which 
he  ventured  to  believe  was  an  improvement 
on  the  practice  of  coursing  them  like  jack 
rabbits,  or  shooting  them  like  quail,  which 
prevailed  across  the  river.  Bandits,  he 
ejqjlained — and  I  believe  very  truthfully 
— spring  from  ingredients  of  unemploy- 
ment, revenge,  hunger,  and  smuggling. 
A  few  of  them  were  professional  bad  men. 
He  was  looking  them  all  up  on  his  side  of 
the  river  from  Matamoros  to  Camargo» 
bandits  beyond  a  doubt  and  those  sus- 
pected of  banditry,  and  as  fast  as  he  cor- 
ralled them  he  sent  them  down,  by  rail, 
hundredsof  miles  to  the  south,  with  definite 
jobs  on  cotton  plantations,  in  mines,  and 
possibly  in  ammunition  plants.  He  was 
convinced  that  by  this  method  he  could 
sweeten  his  side  of  the  line  faster  and  more 
|>ermanently  than  we  could  house-clean 
our  side  with  all  our  thousands  of  soldiers. 

PURSUING  THE  BANDITS 

Personally,  I  believe  the  General  is 
right.  He  was  treating  the  disease  by 
modern  methods  of  preventive  medicine 
by  removing  the  cause.  On  our  side  of  the 
river  we  have  allowed  the  causes  to  per- 
petuate themselves,  hoping  to  stapnp  out 
the  disease  by  ■  ack  and  violent  cures. 

By  contr  i3i  tcr  the  Ricaut  method,  we 
had  two  excellent  examples  in  the  Big 
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Bend  country  of  our  method  of  dealing 
witii  the  bandit  trouble.  The  first  was 
Major  Langhome's  pursuit  of  the  Glen 
Springs  raiders,  who  t<x)k  some  stolen 
goods  and  four  American  prisoners  into 
Mexico.  Major  Langhome  took  some 
troops  of  cavalry,  some  trucks  and  motor 
cars,  and  a  moving-picture  man,  and  rode 
those  bandits  ofT  their  feet.  He  was  gone 
three  weeks  from  El  Paso,  during  which 
time  he  made  one  of  the  fmest  pieces  of 
cavalry  marching  in  the  records  of  the 
service.  He  covered  many  miles  in  a  few 
days,  without  a  sore  back  and  without 
a  casualty.  Incidentall\ ,  he  recovered 
nearly  all  the  unconsumcd  stolen  goods 
and  found  the  American  captives.  His 
eiqpedition  was  a  complete  success,  but 
ten  members  of  well  organized  constabu- 
lary could  have  performed  the  same  feat 
in  less  time  and  with  infinitely  less  trouble 
and  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  second  instance  was  that  of  Kel- 
ley's  raid.  At  ten-thirty  on  the  night  of 
August  ist,  General  Bell,  at  El  Paso, 
called  up  Capt.  Kelley  at  Ft.  Bliss.  He 
had  received  five  or  six  telegrams  telling 
him  that  about  150  bandits  were  on  the 
loose  south  of  Finhy,  Tex.  Capt.  Kdl^ 
made  a  fine  perfomunce.  He  jumped  two 
troops  of  cavalry,  some  176  men  and  horses, 
on  a  special  train  by  one  o'clock.  Finlay 
is  seventy-two  miles  from  El  Paso.  He 
detrained  there  at  4  a.  m.  and  saddled  up 
in  good  order,  with  rations  for  two  days. 
"One  hundred  and  fifty  Hell!"  said  one 
of  the  twenty-six  citizens  of  Finlay  who 
welcomed  Kelley 's  daybreak  call  with  a 
Colt  automatic  in  each  hand;  "it's  all 
bunk  about  these  bandits."  His  recep- 
tion didn't  bother  Capt.  Kelley,  who  was 
bom  and  raised  on  the  border  himself. 
But  those  hundred  and  fifty  banshee 
bandits  bothered  him  a  good  deal.  Hetcxjk 
a  four-man  patrol  and,  riding  the  eight 
miles  to  the  river,  cut  across  all  possible 
trails  from  the  north,  made  a  big  swing 
around  through  Lasca  Pass  and  back  to 
Torsa  on  the  railroad.  He  found  no 
bandits,  nor  any  tracks  of  them.  He  did 
find  three  cowboys  rounding  up  a  herd  of 
120  cayuses  in  Lasca  Pass.   He  also 

found  Sergeant  S  ,  ^\th  his  squad  of 

the  8th  Massachusetts,  ^ho  had  sent  all 


the  telegrams  to  General  Bliss.  This 
twenty-three-year-old  Boston  boy,  the 

day  before,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles 
and  without  field  glasses,  had  diagnosed 
the  round-up  as  150  bandits.  A  forty- 
cent  telegram  by  some  calm  citizen  of 
Finlay  would  have  saved  the  96,ooo  that 
Kdley's  three-day  jaunt  cost  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

TOP-HEAVY  PRECAUTIONS 

There  have  been  several  instances  of  the 
Finlay  kind  of  bandit  scare.  At  their 

worst,  a  bandit  raid  never  consists  of  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  men  at  a  time,  who 
cross  the  river  by  some  one  of  the  innum- 
erable fords,  or  get  together  on  the  Amer- 
ican side.  They  sift  through  the  chaparral 
by  the  infmite  trails  which  they  know. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  see  or  to  hear 
them,  whereas  they  can  in  lumpy  country 
keep  track  of  cavalry  patrols  miles  away  or 
hear  them  coming  by  night.  The  whole 
system  of  stopping  them  adopted  during 
the  summer  was  appallingly  top-heavy 
and  out  of  proportion.  Here  were  1  $0,000 
men  kept  busy  on  the  border  by  certainly 
not  more  than  500  mcipient  bandits. 
Nearly  all  of  these  were  bw  order  men, 
pilados,  except  some  of  their  leaders,  numy 
of  whom  were  American  citizens.  They 
never  bagged  much  by  their  raids  even 
when  successful.  From  a  train  wreck 
last  November,  at  San  Benito,  they  got 
|$oo,  but  most  of  the  time  the  booty  is  a 
few  animals,  shoes,  hats,  watches,  food, 
or  as  much  dry-goods  as  they  can  carry 
away  on  their  saddles. 

Before  the  Army  took  over  the  job,  the 
borderland  was  patrolled  by  rangers-^most 
of  them  were  "Texas  Rangers."  Twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago  they  were  a  fine 
body  of  men ;  no  one  got  on  the  force  with- 
out passing  an  examination  and  being 
vouched  for  as  an  efficient  guardian  of  the 
peace.  They  got  |6o  a  month,  were 
organized  by  troops  like  cavalry,  knew  aU 
the  men  good  and  bad  in  their  districts 
and  all  the  trails  they  took.  But  in  re- 
cent years  the  rangers  have  degenerated 
into  common  man^iillers.  There  is  no 
penalty  for  killing,  for  no  jury  akmg  the 
border  would  ever  convict  a  white  man  for 
shooting  a  Mexican.  Their  ranks  are 
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swelled  by  so-called  deputy  sheriffs. 
These  men  you  see  in  nearly  every  border 
town  with  bulging  objects  at  the  hip  line 
of  their  coats,  or  shirt^Ieeved  walking 
arsenals,  with  festooned  cartridge  belts 
and  dangling  Colts. 

Some  of  these  men  are  responsible  citi- 
zens, but  a  great  many  of  them  are  un- 
strung gunmen,  who  are  just  as  much  a 
menace  to  the  peace  and  good  ord^ 
the  borderland  as  the  bandits  for  whose 
extinction  they  exist. 
,  The  killing  of  Mexicans  that  has  been 
going  on  through  the  borderland  these 
last  four  years  is  afanost  incredible.  Gen- 
eral Carranza  still  wants  to  know  if  we 
have  done  anything  about  bringing  to 
trial   the  executioners  of  114  Mexicans 
believed  to  have  been  innocently  killed  on 
our  side  of  the  line.   But  there  are  a  great 
many  more  than  114  Mexicans  good  and 
bad  lying  dead,  and  some  of  them  mi- 
buried,  north  of  the  line.    Reading  over 
the  Secret  Service  records  makes  you  feel 
almost  as  though  there  were  an  open  game 
season  on  Mexicans  along  the  bwder. 
Underneath  all,  a  racial  prejudice  exists 


fully  as  strong  as  the  Negro  situation  in  our 
southeastern  states,  and  on  top  of  that 
you  must  put  the  irresponsibility  of  sher- 
iffs, deputies,  and  rangers. 

The  disgraceful  truth  persists  that  a 
great  many  so-called  bandits  are  and  have 
been  for  a  long  time  very  useful  agents  in 
smuggling  operations.  Some  border  Tex- 
ans  will  tell  you  that  a  Mexican  is  like  an 
Indian,  there  is  no  good  one  but  a  dead 
one.  But  Mexico  and  the  border  states 
contain  hundreds  and  thousands  of  good 
Mexicans,  a  great  many  of  whom  have 
been  terrorized  off  of  their  thrifty  farms. 
Those  farms  have  been  acquired  later  for 
a  song  by  the  men  who  were  instrumental 
in  driving  their  owners  into  destitution  and 
smouldering  hatred,  and  it  has  turned  out 
that  some  of  the  others  forced  into  migra- 
tion had  voted  "  wrong."  These  are  unfor- 
tunate combinations  of  cause  and  effect. 

It  is  a  great  surprise  to  find  along  the 
border  that  very  just  Mexican  grievances 
exist  against  us.  We  have  been  so  occu- 
pied in  cherishing  our  own  grievances,  and 
equally  just  injuries,  that  we  haven't 
been  able  to  see  their  Mexican  corollaries. 
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HOW  many  people  have  an  idea 
of  the  work  and  organization 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  a 
Presidential  campaign  in  the 
United  States?  We  read  the 
political  news  and  speeches  in  the  news- 
papers. We  see  the  processions.  We 
attend  one  or  two  mass  meetings.  We  try 
to  vote  eariy  if  we  vote  at  all  and  then 
many  of  us  go  off  to  the  golf  links  and  re- 
turn to  the  theatre  or  the  club  where  we 
have  the  election  returns  read  to  us  before 
we  go  to  bed  feeling  that  the  country  is  safe 


whoever  has  won.  Probably  not  one  man 
in  a  hundred  realizes  ilhat  it  has  cost  both 
sides  in  tune,  labor,  and  money  to  fight  a 

great  political  battle. 

Preparation  for  the  event  commences 
at  least  a  year  before  it  is  finally  decided. 

I'he  national  committees  of  both  parties 
are  the  bodies  upon  whom  all  responsibili- 
ties fall.  They  are  permanently  Organized 
and  are  composed  of  one  man  from  each 
state  and  territory  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Philippines,  Porto  Kico, 
and  Alaska.    1  hesc  committees  are  gen- 
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erally  appointed  at  each  National  Conven- 
tion immediately  after  the  nominations 
are  made,  and  the  appointees  hold  office  for 
four  years  or  until  the  next  National  Con- 
vention is  held. 

THB  NATIONAL  COMMrTTEBS 

The  national  committees  appointed  at 
the  conventions  of  1912  conduced  the 
campaign  of  that  year,  but  their  active 

work  terminated  with  the  election,  and 
though  their  organization  was  maintained 
they  had  but  little  to  do  until  last  spring 
when  they  met  to  decide  where  the  conven- 
tions of  1916  should  be  held  and  to  arrange 
other  necessary  details.  After  the  dele- 
gates had  gathered  they  passed  upon  the 
merits  of  claims  for  contested  seats  and 
continued  generally  in  charge  until  the 
conventions  became  self-governing  bodies 
through  the  election  of  temporary  chair- 
men, who  presided  until  the  permanent 
chairmen  were  chosen. 

The  chairmen  so  elected  continued  to 
preside  until  after  the  nominations  were 
made  and  the  business  for  which  the  con- 
ventions had  been  called  was  disposed  of. 
After  the  adjournment  of  the  conventions, 
the  new  national  committees  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  respective  party  cam- 
paigns. In  some  states  the  members  of 
these  committees  are  chosen  by  the  state 
delegation^  to  the  national  conventions. 
In  other  states  they  are  elected  at  the 
primaries.  The  work  that  devolves  upon 
these  committees  is  arduous  and  complex 
and  this  article  is  written  to  give  some 
idea  of  their  activities  from  the  time  of  the 
nominations  until  after  the  election.  The 
first  act  of  a  national  committee  is  to 
elect  a  chairman,  vice-chairman,  secretary, 
and  treasurer.  Upon  his  election  the 
chairman  becomes  the  executive  head  of 
his  party  organizatiott.  Under  his  direc- 
tion various  sub-committees  are  appointed 
and  a  number  of  bureaus  are  created  to 
deal  with  the  phases  of  the  campaign  work. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the 
organization  of  the  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  national  committees.  Some 
idea  of  the  general  scheme  followed  by  both 
parties  may  be  had  from  the  plan  outlined 
on  the  following  page.  The  names  and 
duties  of  the  various  sub-committees  and 


bureaus  are  not  identical  in  each  case  bat 
the  general  principles  followed  in  organiza- 
tion are  alite  and  are  sufficiently  indicated. 

Of  course  the  refinement  of  organizatin 

which  this  diagram  indicates  has  not 
been  achieved  all  at  once.  It  is  an  evolu- 
tion and  reflects  the  experience  of  previous 
campaigns  and  of  the  political  experts  who 
are  for  the  most  part  in  charge  of  the  work. 
It  reflects  also  the  American  tmden^ 
to  apply  the  methods  of  the  eflficiency  engi- 
neer to  every  problem  of  life.  Fortv 
years  ago,  when  Tilden  and  Hayes  were 
the  candidates*  the  campaign  machineiy 
was  comparatively  crude. 

MODERN  METHODS  CLEAN  METHODS 

Many  of  the  methods  then  used  to  raise 
money  and  get  votes  would  be  illegal  to-day. 
and  the  result  of  an  election  depended  for 
more  upon  the  use  of  power  and  less  upoo 
argument  and  persuasion  than  it  does 
now.  Then  the  blanket  ballot  and  the 
voting  booth  were  unknown.  The  politi- 
cal leader  could  satisfy  himself  that  hts 
henchmen  did  what  they  were  paid  to  da, 
and  Dudley's  fannous  telegram  instructing 
that  free  Americans  should  be  voted  in 
"blocks  of  five,"  as  he  directed,  excited 
amusement  rather  than  protest.  This 
comparison  with  a  not  very  distant  past  is 
necessary  that  we  may  appreciate  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  within  one 
generation  toward  complete  freedom  of 
the  ballot  in  the  United  States. 

But  this  progress  has  compelled  a  change 
of  campaign  methods,  and  the  political 
eduqition  and  persuasion  that  is  now  neces- 
sary is  far  more  expensive  than  the  coer- 
cion and  vote  buying  by  which  elections 
used  to  be  carried.  Then  the  man  who 
delivered  the  necessary  majority  could  be 
rewarded  in  a  way  that  cost  the  peopk 
much  but  the  party  nothing.  Then  cor- 
porations could  contribute  secretly  and 
enormously  to  the  campaign  funds.  Now 
they  may  not  give  anything  and  all  political 
expenditures  must  be  made  public. 

The  result  is  that  the  financial  end  of  the 
campaign  work  has  become  increasingly 
important  and  difficult. 

A  campaign  cannot  be  run  without 
money.  The  finance  committees  and 
officers  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
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raising  the  cash  required  must  rely  upon 
the  voluntary  oontribotions  of  iiidi^iuds. 
The  first  McKinley-Bryan  caiiit>aign  was 

probably  the  most  expensive  ever  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States.  Mark  Hanna 
is  said  to  have  spent  $3,485,000  to  elect 
McKinley,  and  by  some  the  total  Re- 
publican expenditure  is  estimated  at 
$6,ooO|000.  The  Democratic  expenditure 
in  the  same  campaign  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  $650,000  to  Si, 700,000. 
in  neither  case  are  exact  iigures  to  be  had 
and  no  one  leally  knows  how  much  was 
spent  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  hope  of 
carrying  or  defeating  free  silver.  The 
financial  issue  involved  was  enormously 
important ;  Wall  Street  was  badly  scared 
and  "  gave  up  "  freely.  Corporations  could 
contribute  and  campaign  expenses  did  not 
have  to  be  published.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  contest  cost  far  more  than 
either  party  will  ever  admit.  In  the  pres- 
ent campaign  economy  is  the  declared 
policy  of  both  parties.  Public  sentiment 
is  against  lavish  expenditure  for  political 
purposes  and  neither  the  Republicans  nor 
the  Democrats  would  like  to  have  it  said 
that  they  carried  the  election  by  force  of 
money.  Such  a  fact  would  react  on  them 
in  future  campaigns. 

DEMOCRATIZED  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

There  is  also  manifest  a  desire  to  democ- 
ratize the  distribution  of  the  necessary 
expense.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
obtain  small  amounts  from  the  many 
rather  than  large  amounts  from  a  few. 
The  Democrats  are  appointing  finance 
committees  in  every  town  of  more  than 
300  inhabitants  and  their  hope  is  that 
through  these  committees  every  Democrat 
can  be  induced  to  contribute  a  moderate 
sum  toward  the  cost  of  the  campaign. 
The  idea  is  that  all  those  who  give  will 
come  to  feel  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
party.  As  titular  evidence  of  this  interest 
an  engraved  receipt  is  sent  to  each  con- 
tributor and  every  member  of  the  numer- 
ous finance  committees  also  receives  an 
engraved  certificate  of  his  appointment. 

if  the  plan  succeeds,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
working  well,  the  Democrats  will  have  all 
the  money  that  they  need. 

The  Republicans  are  developing  a  similar 


plan  and  propose  to  make  every  one  who 
gives  $10  a  "ooatriboting  member"  of 
the  Republican  Party.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  two  schemes  is  that  the 
minimum  cost  of  a  certificate  of  interest  in 
the  Republican  Party  is  ^10,  whereas  the 
Democrats  have  set  no  minimum.  This  is 
perhaps  in  accord  with  the  tradition  that 
Republicans  are  rich  and  Democrats  poor. 

The  job  of  raising  one  or  two  millioa 
dollars  in  comparatively  small  amounts  all 
over  the  country  is  an  arduous  one  and  the 
offices  of  the  finance  committees  of  both 
parties  are  settling  down  to  the  work  witii  a 
force  of  clerks  and  typists  that  reminds 
one  of  the  populous  auditing  departments 
of  a  telegraph  or  telephone  company. 

But  the  work  of  the  finance  committees, 
though  most  essential,  is  not  by  any  means 
the  most  extraordinary  or  impressive  de- 
partment of  campaign  activity. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 

The  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  committees 
are  close  together.   The  Republicans  have 

several  floors  at  51 1  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the 
corner  of  43d  Street,  and  the  Democrats 
are  just  around  the  corner  at  30  East  ^id 
Street.  The- Democrats  get  not  a  little 
amusement  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
publicans have  a  Fifth  Avenue  address. 
They  say  it  comports  with  the  p!ut<Kratic 
reputation  of  the  party,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing plutocratic  in  the  office  fumitoie  or 
equipment  of  either  committee.  Each 
of  them  has  several  floors  in  their  respective 
buildings  and  they  are  fitted  up  in  the 
plainest  style.  The  Democrats  have  also 
two  floors  at  6  East  39th  Street,  where 
a  great  number  of  typists  and  clerks  are  at 
work.  The  two  committees  already  have 
several  hundred  paid  employees,  and  the 
number  is  be  ng  rapidly  increased  as  the 
campaign  warms  up. 

In  a  short  magazine  article,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  the  activities  of  the  various 
sub-committees  and  bureaus.  One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  that  their  heads  have  to 
contend  with  is  that  the  more  important 
workers  are  voluntary  and  unpaid  and 
great  tact  is  required  in  dealing  with  them. 
That  so  much  work  and  such  good  work 
is  obtained  without  pay  from  so  roamy 
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important  men  is  convincing  evidence  of 
the  party  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
average  American,  who  has  time  for  every 
political  activity  except  voting. 

"boiler  plate"  enthusiasm 

The  most  active  bureau  in  the  Republi- 
can organization  promises  to  be  that  of 
Publicity,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  David  S.  Barry,  of  Washington,  ft 
comes  within  the  province  of  this  Bureau  to 
supply  everything  in  the  way  of  printed 
matter,  whether  in  words  or  pictures,  to 
influence  the  voter  to  cast  his  ballot  for 
Mr.  Hughes.  This  means  the  printing 
and  distribution  through  state  committees 
of  circulars,  books,  booklets,  pamphlets, 
newspap>ers.  and  documents  by  the  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands.  Then 
there  will  be  millions  of  campaign  buttons, 
tens  of  thousands  of  lithographs,  hundrecb 
of  thousands  of  emblems,  and  any  and 
every  kind  of  stuff  that  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  stir  up  political  enthusiasm. 
Then  there  will  be  songs  about  the  party 
or  the  candidate  which  the  ardent  followers 
of  the  latter  can  sing  or  try  on  the  piano. 
It  provides  plate  matter  for  five  or  six  thou- 
sand country  weeklies.  It  provides  a  daily 
service  of  selected  matter  for  more  than 
2,000  newspapers.  It  employs  cartoonists 
to  draw  pictures  favorable  to  the  Republi- 
cans and  unfavorable  to  the  Democrats. 
It  prepares  advertising  matter  for  maga- 
zines, for  weekly  and  daily  newspapers,  and 
for  a  multitude  of  publications  in  trade 
lines  and  of  various  descriptions.  It  is 
going  to  ^ploy  the  moving  pictures  widely 
and  the  phonograph  as  it  was  never  before 
utilized  in  politics.  It  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  moving  picture  houses  to  make 
films  of  scenes  in  which  Mr.  Hughes  and 
Mr.  Fairbanks  figure,  of  great  Republican 
gatherings,  of  trenchant  sentences  from 
speeches,  of  cartoons  that  are  forceful,  etc. 
These  will  be  put  on  in  motion  picture 
houses  and  at  political  gatherings  in  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

Striking  paragraphs  from  speeches  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hughes  and  other 
great  Republican  orators  will  be  put  on 
disks  which  will  be  attached  to  post  cards 
and  sent  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters 
throughout  the  country  so  they  can  put 


them  upon  phonographs  and  reproduce 
them  in  the  home  and  before  small  assem^ 
blages.  More  money  will  be  spent  in 
advertising,  in  moving  pictures,  and  in 
phonographs  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  the  manager  of 
the  Publicity  Department  has  to  do  is 
to  discriminate  between  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad.  He  is  flooded  with  sugges- 
tions. His  office  is  crowded  every  day 
with  men  who  have  schemes  for  electing 
Mr.  Hughes  without  a  bit  of  trouble. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  approach 
him  have  plans  which  would  necessi- 
tate spending  a  million  dollars.  Some 
are  modest  enough  to  suggest  schemes 
that  would  cost  only  ^loo.ooo.  Then 
there  are  some  who  think  that  the 
whole  Presidential  campaign  would  be 
settled  favorably  to  the  Republicans  if 
the  National  Committee  would  decide  to 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  particular 
paper  in  which  they  are  interested. 

FLAGS,  BUTTONS,  AND  CARTOONS 

The  flag  makers  flock  to  Natbnal  Head- 
quarters.   The  campaign  button  makers 

buttonhole  the  publicity  man  whenever 
they  can  get  near  him.  The  number  of 
devices  suggested  for  winning  votes  is 
amazing.  The  amount  of  enthusiasm  the 
gentleman  with  an  idea  has  as  to  the  virtue 
of  his  idea  is  remarkable.  The  publicity 
man  must  winnow  the  practical  from  the 
impractical.  The  real  heavy  work  of  the 
Publicity  Bureau,  however,  is  in  supplying 
the  rural  and  the  metropolitan  press. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  on 
plate  matter — that  is,  articles  in  the  form 
of  stereotyped  plates  ready  for  printing. 
The  stuff  that  goes  out  in  this  form  is  well 
written,  carefully  phrased,  strong  in  appeal 
but  never  flamboyant.  It  is  circulated 
through  the  Western  Newspaper  Union 
and  the  American  Press  Association.  A 
printed  copy  of  this  plate  matter  is  mailed 
to  from  five  to  six  thousand  papers  in 
addition  to  the  five  or  six  thousand  who 
get  the  stuff  in  plate  form.  A  daily  news 
letter  of  1 ,000  words  or  so  goes  out  to  i  ,000 
independent  or  Republican  dailies.  A 
daily  cart(X)n  in  matrix  form  or  in  proof 
form  goes  out  to  several  thousand  inde- 
pendent and  Republican  newspapers  daily. 
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It  is  the  endeavor  of  the  Publicity  Bureau 
to  meet  every  need  of  the  paper  favorable 
to  the  Republican  cause  in  the  department 

of  poHtical  argument. 

Then  there  is  a  daily  letter  to  the  Wash- 
ington correspondents  of  all  the  great 
American  dailies.  This  is  largely  made  up 
of  material  that  furnishes  suggestions  for 
the  Washington  correspondents  to  write 
about.  The  plate  matter  and  proof  mat- 
ter, the  cartoons,  the  motion  pictures,  and 
the  phonograph  records  are  shipped  to  be 
released  simultaneously.  In  addition,  the 
Bureau  telegraphs  articles  on  important 
subjects  to  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
country  every  night. 

The  amount  of  detail  that  there  is  in  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  this  great 
volume  of  material  is  inmiense.  It  re- 
quires hundreds  of  employees  in  the  mailing 
department,  scores  in  the  addressing  de- 
partment, many  scores  of  typists.  It  re- 
quires mechanical  aids  such  as  the  multi- 
graph,  mimeograph,  etc. 

THOUSANDS  IN  I»OSTACE  STAMPS 

The  mailing  room  of  a  National  Head- 
quarters is  bigger  than  most  branch  post 
oi!ices.  The  amount  of  money  expended 
on  postage  goes  into  the  tens  <^  thousands 
of  dollars.  A  very  large  amount  of  matter 
also  is  mailed  from  Washington,  where 
public  documents  are  reprinted  in  bulk  and 
shipped  to  the  various  state  headquarters 
for  distribution.  The  Committee,  of 
course,  pajrs  for  the  reprinting  of  these 
public  documents. 

To  do  this  work  adequately  and  well 
requires  what  might  be  called  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Organization,  and  the  men 
in  charge  have  precious  little  time — prac- 
tically only  a  few  weeks— in  whidi  to 
perfect  that  organization. 

THE  WOMAN  VOTE 

There  is  a  sub-division  of  the  Publicity 
Bureau  which  is  calTed  the  National  Hughes 
Alliance.    Miss   Frances  A.    KelliMr  is 

secretary  of  this  Alliance.  This  is  a 
Woman's  Committee  which  directs  its 
entire  energies  to  inlluencing  women  who 
have  the  vote  to  vote  for  Hughes,  and  all 
the  women  who  have  not  the  suffrage  to 
get  their  husbands  to  vote  for  Hughes. 


yS  WORK 

< 

This  Woman's  Committee  has  its  head- 
quarters in'  the  Hotel  Astor  but  does*most 
of  its  detail  work  on  the  I3th  floor  of  the 

Headquarters  building  at  43d  Street  and 
5th  Avenue.  The  National  Hughes  Alli- 
ance gets  oul  a  woman's  newspaper  which 
is  being  circulated  nationally.  It  is  well 
edited  and  does  high  credit  to  the  eifi- 
tonal  ability  of  those  ladies  who  hM  it 
under  their  care. 

Aside  from  everything  the  PuWicit)- 
Bureau  does  in  the  English  language,  it 
has  to  look  after  the  preparation  of  the 
advertising  and  of  general  campaign  liter- 
ature for  the  foreign  language  publiotions 
of  America.  The  Republican  campaign 
arguments  are  translated  into  Hungarian, 
Yiddish,  Arabic,  Scandinavian,  Spanish, 
French,  etc,  and  they  are  then  sent  OHt  in 
matrix  form  or  in  proof  form,  accompanied 
by  cartoons.  Advertising,  too,  in-foreic;n 
languages  is  prepared  for  the  fordgm  lan- 
guage papers. 

ORGANIZING  THE  ORATORS    .  . 

The  Speakers'  Bureau  of  the  RefraUkan 

machine  is  in  charge  of  former  Congress- 
man Cole.  His  chief  assistant  is  former 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Murray. 
Upon  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Murray  dgWlws 
the  duty  of  arranging  the  itinerary  and 
selecting  the  speakers  for  the  big  meetings 
throughout  America.  There  never  is  a 
dearth  of  p>olitical  orators.  The  great  art  of 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  is  in  the  sdectionand 
distribution  of  his  wealth  of  materials  If 
he  is  to  do  the  best  service  for  the  candidate 
he  must  pick  and  assign  the  best  men  for 
every  audience.  He  must  know  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  thousand  or  more  speakers. 
He  must  have  a  delicate  sense  of  profMition 
so  that  he  will  not  have  too  much  that  is 
solid  without  a  proper  garnishment  of 
humor  or  entertainment.  He  must  know 
the  men  who  can  present  the  best  argument 
and  sway  the  labor  vote,  the  foreign  vote, 
the  railroad  vote,  and  all  the  other  classes 
of  votes  in  this  great  big  country.  If  he 
does  not  know  these  things.he  may  mess 
matters  badl>'. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  Publicity  Bureau 
and  the  Speakers'  Bureau  work  together. 
The  Publicity  Bureau  furnishes  amoiuni- 
tion  for  the  speakers  by  keeping  them  sup- 
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A  CAMPAIGN   "movie"  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Macauley,  the  cartoonist,  the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee  has 
had  prepared  a  series  of  motion  pictures  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  for  exhibition  all  over  the  country. 
The  words  they  are  saying  are  also  thrown  on  the  screen,  each  man  voicing  the  most  telling  arguments  con- 
cerning his  especial  work 
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5BCRETARV  OF  STATE  LANSING  AND  SECRETARY  Oh  WAR  BAKER  POSE  FOR  CAMPAIGN 

"  MOVIES  " 


plied  with  everything  that  develops  in  the 
campaign  that  they  can  use  to  advantage. 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
will  employ  a  very  large  force  of  speakers 
this  year.    Some  of  these  men  will  be  paid 


but  the  proportion  who  ask  remuneration 
for  their  services  is  small.  The  National 
Committee  pays  expenses,  however.  Where 
a  speaker  cannot  afford  to  give  his  services 
gratuitously  the  remuneration  he  receives 
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is  modest.    Usually  it  is  about  $10  a  day. 

With  the  Democrats  as  with  the  Re- 
publicans, the  Publicity  Bureau  is  one  of 
the  big  subdivisions  of  the  organization. 
Mr.  Woolley  is  in  charge  of  the  publicity 
branch.  He  gets  out  a  newspaper  called 
the  Bulletin.  This  is  filled  with  articles 
designed  to  stimulate  Democratic  endea- 
vor.   Two  men  of  fine  ability  devote  all 


cities.  It  has  an  editor  and  three  assis- 
tants engaged  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Democratic  Text  B(X>k.  It  has  other  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  check  up  every  fact, 
every  figure,  to  see  that  not  one  error  is 
made  in  any  statement  printed  in  the 
Text  Book.  It  has  an  editor  of  circulars 
and  special  papers.  It  has  a  staff  of  girls 
engaged  in  filing  everything  bearing  upon 


THE  VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  THE  SECRETARIES  OK  THE  TREASURY  AND  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

"filmed"  for  CAMPAIGN  PURPOSES 


their  time  to  writing  editorials  for  it.  This 
publication  is  sent  to  newspapers  through- 
out America.  The  Bureau  sends  plate 
matter  to  4,500  weeklies  and  dailies,  and  a 
cartoon  service  in  matrix  and  plate  form 
to  a  like  number  of  publications.  It  has 
a  moving  picture  council  with  men  to 
write  campaign  scenarios,  some  of  which 
are  very  g(xxJ  indeed.  It  also  has  men  to 
take  film  pictures  and  to  supply  ideas  and 
moving  picture  subjects.  It  has  a  staff 
of  men  who  go  through  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  most  searchingly  for  material 
that  can  be  used  advantageously  in  the 
campaign.  It  has  a  telegraph  department 
through  which  political  news  that  warrants 
immediate  publication  is  sent  to  afternoon 
and  morning  newspapers  in  the  principal 


the  campaign  so  that  if  there  is  need  for 
reference  the  matter  can  be  obtained  at  a 
moment's  notice.  It  has  advertising  ex- 
perts whose  duties  now  are  not  so  heavy  as 
they  will  be  later  on.  These  men  have 
been  selected  with  the  idea  of  putting  in 
their  very  best  licks  in  the  final  weeks  of 
the  campaign  when  they  will  have  to  get 
out  what  is  known  as  double-fisted 
"punch"  stuff.  The  Bureau  has  thirty- 
seven  magazine  writers,  all  ardent  Demo- 
crats, who  are  to  contribute  from  one  to 
three  articles  each  to  the  campaign;  and 
these  articles,  it  is  expected,  will  find  large 
circulation.  In  the  campaign  four  years 
ago  the  Democratic  Committee  put  out 
7,000,000  campaign  buttons.  This  cam- 
paign is  only  a  few  weeks  old.  but  already 
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GETTING  OUT  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CAMPAIGN  "LITERATURE" 

Writing,  addressing,  and  mailing  the  tons  of  correspondence  and  printed  matter  that  are  sent  from  the 
Headquarters  at  30  hast  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  to  voters  and  newspapers  the  country  over 
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AT  THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  HEADQUARTERS 

L'pptr  pictures:  the  news-clipping  and  reference  nK)ms.    I-ower  picture:  the  chief  of  the  publicity  depart 
ment  of  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Hughes  Alliance  interviewing  a  pro-Hughes  speaker 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


THE  REPUBLICAN  CAMPAIGN  MANAGER 

Mr.  \V.  R.  W'illcox,  formerly  Public  Service  Com- 
missioner of  New  York,  who  is  chairman  of  ihc  Re- 
publican National  Committee 


the  committee  has  ordered  4,500,000 
buttons.  In  addition  to  these  men  writers, 
the  Democratic  (>)mmittee  has  a  staff  of 
women  writers.  Articles  by  these  women 
are  distributed  to  papers  the  countr> 
over,  with  particular  reference  to  those 
states  in  which  women  have  votes.  The 
amount  of  printed  matter  the  Democratic 
organization  puts  out  this  year  will  proba- 
bly exceed  that  of  any  previous  presiden- 
tial year.  The  printers'  bills  will  be 
enormous.  Passing  on  bids,  awarding 
contracts,  and  looking  after  the  multitude 
of  duties  in  connection  with  this  work  is  a 
great  job  in  itself. 

Mr.  Homer  S.  Cummings,  who  is  in 
chargeof  the  Speakers'  Bureau  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic Headquarters,  was  in  charge  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau  in 
the  1908  campaign  under  Mr.  John  H.  At- 
wood  and  in  1912  under  Mr.  Albert  Sidney 
Burleson,  now  Postmaster  General.  He 
has  the  job  of  looking  after  i.soo  sfieakers 
between  now  and  election  day.    They  will 


THE  REPUBLICAN   PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  David  Barry,  who  organized  the  great  body  of  workers  who' compile,  publish,  and  distribute  the 

campaign  "literature" 
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include  Cabinet  officers.  United  States 
Senators,  Representatives  in  Congress, 
Governors,  Federal  and  state  officials, 
and  well-known  orators.  He  has  to  search 
the  record  of  every  man  to  discover  what 
he  is  best  suited  for  and  where  he  can  be 
used  most  effectively.  He  has  to  sift  down 
these  1,500  into  various  classes  and  then 
plan  their  work  for  them. 

The  Democratic  Committee  does  not  pay 
any  of  its  orators,  it  pays  expenses  where 
desired  but  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  ora- 
tors who  ask  to  have  their  expenses  paid 
return  their  checks  to  the  Treasury  as  con- 
tributions to  the  Campaign  Fund.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  by  the  manager  of 
the  Speakers'  Bureau  to  avoid  conflict  with 
state  committees.  He  has  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  any  sudden  demand  where  diffi- 
culty arises.  The  routine  in  regard  to 
sp>eakers  differs  in  each  campaign.  In 
the  height  of  the  campaign  the  manager 
of  the  Bureau  is  occasionally  at  his  desk 
for  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 


A    COUNCIL    OVER    CA.MI'AIGN  PUBLICITY 

Mr,  Robert  W.  Woolley  (in  «he  cenire),  publicity  manager  (if  ihc  Democratic  naliotial  campaiKn,  consult 

ing  with  his  stafl" 


THE    DEMOCRATIC   CAMPAIGN  MANAGER 

Mr.  Vance  C.  McCormick,  of  Harrisburg,  Pcnn., 
whom  [^resident  Wilson  perionally  favored  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
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FT 

ORATORS  WHO  WISH  TO  TAKE  THE  STUMP  FOR  MR.  HUGHES 

The  work  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau  of  the  Republicans  (and  Democrats  as  well)  is  to  select  the  right  speaker  for 
every  audience  and  every  occasion,  route  them  over  the  railroads,  take  care  of  their  expenses,  etc. 


WAITING  FOR  A  CHANCE  TO  HELP  ELECT  MR.  WILSON 

Politicians,  campaign  speakers,  and  others  of  the  many  classes  of  men  whose  services  are  needed  in  the  work  of 
a  national  campaign,  gathered  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  Democratic  National  Headquarters 
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and  the  strain  is  especially  great  in  the 
last  days  of  the  struggle.  Requests  for 
help  come  by  telegraph  and  by  tele- 
phone. All  sorts  of  emergencies  develop. 
Speakers  collapse,  they  miss  trains,  they 
get  into  all  sorts  of  complications,  some 
humorous,  some  distressing.  Some  make 
egregious  blunders.  The  head  of  the 
Bureau  has  to  reduce  trouble  to  a  mini- 


for  the  political  cause  in  which  they  believe 
it  cannot  be  said  that  money  making  and 
public  spirit  are  incompatible.  Neither 
of  them  has  anything  to  gain  from  his 
activities  except  distinction  in  the  service 
of  society.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
nearly  every  other  man  that  is  prominent 
in  the  work  of  these  great  committees.  In 
a  narrow  sense  their  rewards  would  be 


i.o(»>Tighl  by  Brown  Hro*. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  COMMITTEE 


The  directing  body  in  charge  of  the  party's  campaign,  after  a  consultation  with  President  Wilson,  who,  as 
candidate,  is  the  authority  of  last  resort  upon  questions  of  the  higher  political  strategy 


mum.  He  has  to  be  an  economist.  He 
has  to  route  his  speakers  so  they  will 
have  short  journeys  between  orations. 
He  has  to  buy  mileage  books  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  by  the  thousands  and  he  has 
also  to  arrange  for  foreign  language 
speakers  in  various  cities. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  detail  the 
multifarious  activities  of  the  many  other 
departments  of  this  interesting  work.  A 
chapter  could  be  written  upon  the  personnel 
of  the  various  sub-committees,  their 
experience,  and  the  reasons  that  have  con- 
trolled in  their  selection. 

Party  enthusiasm  and  patriotism,  if 
really  altruistic,  are  not  very  diflFerent 
things;  and  when  such  men  as  Henry 
Morgcnthau  and  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr., 
are  willing  to  give  up  their  business  and 
devote  their  whole  time  to  raising  funds 


greater  and  their  duties  less  arduous  if 
they  were  more  selfishly  employed.  Their 
enthusiasm  and  its  high  direction,  the 
general  disapproval  that  is  already  ex- 
pressed of  some  rather  eminently  practised 
methods  that  are  unsportsmanlike  and 
utterances  that  are  vituperative,  the 
manifest  effort  to  direct  the  political  debate 
along  philosophic  and  economic  rather 
than  personal  lines,  the  preparations  that 
are  being  made  for  an  appeal  to  the  reason 
and  intelligence  of  the  voters  instead  of  to 
their  prejudices  are  all  encouraging  to  the 
ardent  American  whether  he  be  Republican 
or  Democrat.  If  he  could  see  the  apparent 
self-devotion  with  which  the  campaign  is 
being  conducted  on  both  sides,  it  might 
increase  his  confidence  in  the  political 
future  of  the  country  without  diminishing 
his  proper  allegiance  to  his  party. 
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THE  STATE  CAPITOL:  THE  GOAL  OF  THE  NON-PARTISAN  LEAGUE 


THE  FARMERS  CAPTURE  NORTH 

DAKOTA 

HOW  THE  NON-PARTISAN  LEAGUE  SWEPT  THE  STATE  AT  THE  RECENT  PRIMARY  ELECTION. 

AND  WHAT  IT  INTENDS  TO  DO  WITH  THE  POLITICAL   POWER   IT  HAS  ACHIEVED  AN 

EXPERIMENT  IN  STATE-AIDED  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING  ON  A  GRAND  SCALE 

BY 


MELVIN  D.  HILDRETH 


FIFTY-FIVE 
millions  of 
dollars  are 
lost  to  the 
farmers  of 
North  Dakota  every 
year  through  unfair 
grading  rules  for 
grain." 

The  speaker  for 
twenty -two  years 
had  been  President 
of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  His 
audience  of  three 
thousand  farmers, 
assembled  in  a  con- 
vention that  repre- 
sented a  state 
aroused,  received  the 
remark  in  sober 
silence. 

They  had  met  to 
act,  not  to  protest. 
Thev  had  assembled 


(  opvri>.'lil  li>  liruwii  bru5. 

MR.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

The  farmer  who  was  the  farmers'  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  governor  and  who  won 
over  all  the  professional  politicians  on  the  issue  of  "a 
farmers'  government  for  a  farming  state"' 


as  a  farmers*  party, 
representing  70  per 
cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, to  proceed  in- 
dependently of  p>olit- 
ical  parties  in  a  Re- 
publican state,  that 
in  proportion  to  its 
population  was  the 
strongest,  politically, 
in  the  Union.  By 
electing  farmers  to 
the  legislature  and 
to  the  various  stale 
offices  they  deter- 
mined to  adopt  for 
themselves  measures 
necessary  to  solve 
the  grain  marketing 
problem.  This  ex- 
periment, conducted 
in  a  state  that  knows 
noother  industry  but 
agriculture,  that 
raises  more  flax  and 
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more  wheat  than  any 
other  state  or  pro- 
vince on  the  contin- 
ent, is  most  certain 
to  be  of  intense  in- 
terest. 

The  convention  of 
the  Non- Partisan 
League,  which  is  the 
official  name  of  the 
farmers'  political 
organization,  is  really 
the  result  of  an  agi- 
tation that  has 
stirred  the  state  of 
North  Dakota  for  ten 
years.  The  candi- 
dates nominated  by 
them  are  for  the  most 
part  farmers  without 
previous  political  ex- 
perience, man  y  of 
them  being  entirely 
unknown  outside 
their  respective  com- 
munities.    For  ex- 


CopyriKlit  by  Uruwii  Vfoi. 

DR.  EDWARD  F.  LADD 

Of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  college,  whose 
pleas  for  fairer  methods  in  the  grading  of  wheat  at 
the  markets  have  helped  create  the  sentiment  that 
brought  the  Non-Partisan  League  into  being 


The  prospect  of  a 
campaign  conducted 
by  inexperienced 
farmers  for  candi- 
dates who  were  al- 
most strangers  to  the 
people  was  not  espe- 
cially terrifying  to 
the  leaders  of  the 
regular  parties  in 
North  Dakota.  The 
press  espKJcially  made 
light  of  the  affair, 
such  statements  as 
"the  Non-Partisan 
League  will  be  a 
Non-  Pa  rticipating 
League  after  the  pri- 
maries are  over"  ap- 
peared frequently  in 
the  state  exchanges. 
Nevertheless,  after 
nominating  candi- 
dates for  all  the  state 
otfices,  including  the 
legislature  and  the 


ample,  their  candidate  for  Governor,  Mr.  supreme  court,  they  prepared  for  an  aggres- 

Lynn  J.  Frazier,  although   a   successful  si ve  campaign,  perhaps  made  necessarily  so 

farmer  and  a  University  graduate,  was  because  of  the  unknown  character  of  the 

practically  unknown  before  his  nomination,  men  selected  as  their  candidates. 


Copyright  by  W.  O.  Obca 
"  NOT  SCIENTIFIC  FARMING.  BUT  SCIENTIFIC  MARKETING  " 

The  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  formerly  preached  that  increased  production  was  the  remedy  for  the 
unprofitableness  of  farming:  now  it  emphasizes  the  greater  need  of  scientific  marketing  methods 
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ONE  OF  THE  PICNICS  AT  WHICH  FARMERS  TURNED 
Rural  gatherings  of  all  kinds  in  North  Dakota  during  the  last  spring  and  summer  were  used  by  tbt 


AN  OPEN-AIR  MEETING  OF  THE  NON- 
Which  has  given  political  effectiveness  to  the  aggressive  programme  of  slale-aided  marketing. 
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SOCIABILITY  INTO  POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION 

workers  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  as  opportunities  to  win  votes  for  their  candidates  for  state  ofTices 


PARTISAN   LEAGUE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

rural  credit  associations,  and  hanks  for  which  the  Equity  Coiiperative  Exchange  is  working 
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THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  WHEAT  GROW 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  long  bhor  of  pl  intinK  and  harvesting  the  grain  and  hauling  it  to  the  market, 
while  the  bills  for  labor,  machinery,  and  f<xKl  accumiil.ite  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  of  the  wheat 

Untloubtedly    the    inUrest    that    was  discussions  that  stirred  the  country  in 

aroused  in  a  campaign  dealing  with  the  1896,    Entire  communities  turned  out  to 

intricate  technicalities  of  grain  marketing  farmers'  picnics,  some  of  them  attended 

has  not  been  equaled  since  the  economic  by  as  many  as  six  thousand  people,  great 
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ING,  AS  THE  FARMERS  SEE   IT  Botlom  picture  Copyright  by  Brown  Bros. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  the  farmers  Kclieve,  the  mills  and  elevators  under-grade  their  wheat  and  the  specula- 
tors of  the  "wheat  pits"  of  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  manipulate  the  price  to  the  farmers'  loss 


numbers  of  whom  drove  across  the  level 
prairie  twenty  and  even  forty  miles  to  listen 
to  the  discussion  of  problems  having  an 
immediate  connection  with  their  material 


welfare.  They  chartered  a  special  train 
that  in  three  weeks  carried  the  candidates 
in  a  whirlwind  tour  ab^)ut  the  state  holding 
dozens  of  meetings  every  day.  Eighty- 
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six  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  North 
Dakota  is  farmers,  and  they  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  the  idea  of  an  agricultun] 
state  governed  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
That  the  farmer  must  retain  control  of  his 
grain  until  it  reaches  the  central  market 
seemed  to  be  the  gist  of  the  problem. 

*'  The  things  that  we  bcUcvc  are  holding 
the  fanner  back  are  many/'  said  the  can- 
didate for  governor  in  one  of  his  platform 
SF>eeches.  "In  the  case  of  grain  grading 
and  dockage  and  the  handling  of  grain  we 
are  dependent  on  the  Minnesota  grades 
and  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  combina- 
tion of  big  milling  interests  in  marketing 
our  wheat.  We  are  impoverishing  and 
stripping  our  soil  to  maintain  our  existence 
and  to  meet  our  obligations.  The  day 
of  reckoning  must  come.  We  want  a 
state-owned  terminal  elevator  that  will 
furnish  the  fanner  with  an  independent 
market  and  permit  North  Dakota  to 
establish  its  own  fair  grades." 

THB  "we'll  stick"  LEAGUE 

The  programme  of  the  League  met  with 

tremendous  opposition,  much  of  it  bdng 
the  sincere  feeling  on  the  part  of  business 
men  that  it  was  dangerous  to  commit  an 
entire  commonwealth  to  a  policy  of  state 
ownership  of  institutions  that  would  have 
to  compete  with  privately  owned  enter- 
prises elsewhere.  But  with  a  shrewdness 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Pcnnsvl- 
vania  politician  the  League  published  m 
its  own  paper  every  criticism,  every  folder 
and  attack  that  was  made  on  its  party. 
As  a  result  the  opposition  lost  its  force,  and 
the  cry  that  "North  Dakota  is  facing  a 
crisis"  made  no  impression  on  the  thou- 
sands of  farmers  who  proudly  wore  buttons 
bearing  the  simple  slogan,  "We'll  stick." 

Many  men  felt  and  indeed  still  feel  that 
North  Dakota  is  facing  a  crisis.  To  allow 
men  of  no  experience  to  assume  control  of 
a  state  is,  they  assert,  a  highly  dangerous 
thing.  The  programme  includes  not  only 
the  erectkm  of  state-owned  terminal  ele- 
vators, but  a  compulsory  state  hail  in- 
surance law  and  "packing  plants  so  that 
we  will  be  able  to  use  our  cattle,  our  sheep, 
our  hogs  when  we  have  them  fattened 
ready  for  packing  purposes.  We  cannot 
build  up  the  stock  industry  of  the  state 


when  we  have  to  ship  to  a  distant  market 
and  then  buy  back  our  own  meat  products 
on  the  basis  of  a  long  haul  in  return."  To 
others  it  appeared  that  the  League  was 
Socialism  under  another  name,  and  "with 
the  state  going  into  the  grain  business, 
insurance  business,  capital  will  withdraw 
from  North  Dakota  and  their  proposed 
rural  credit  system  will  be  found  a  wretched 
substitute  for  the  private  capital  which 
for  the  first  time  is  plentiful."  The  fact 
that  "statistics  show  that  not  only  is 
North  Dakota's  per  capita  production  of 

Croducts  greater  than  elsewhere  in.  the 
Inited  States,  but  that  the  returns  from 
these  products  have  given  to  the  people 
during  the  past  year  more  dollars  and  cents 
per  individual  than  anywhere  else  on  the 
continent,"  was  repeatedly  emphasized. 

There  are  those,  too,  who  assert  that 
grave  constitutkmal  questions  are  involved 
in  the  programme  of  the  League,  questions 
that  will  eventually  have  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

First:  Has  the  state  of  North  Dakota  i, 
right  to  buy  land  in  the  state  of  Minnesot^f 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  ter*  . 
minal  elevator,  without  obtaining  the 
consent  of  Minnesota? 

Second:  If  it  must  obtain  the  consent  of 
Minnesota,  would  the  contract  giving  such  ' 
consent  be  valid  without  the  approval  of 
Congress,  inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution provides  that  "  No  state  shall,  with-  ' 
out  the  consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  state?" 

Third:  Does  thie  business  of  conducting 
an  elevator,  a  packing  house,  or  a  flour  mill 
become  public  simply  because  the  state 
engages  in  it?  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  frequently  held  that  a 
state  cannot  use  the  power  of  taxation  ex- 
cept for  a  public  purpose;  that  to  use  that 
power  for  a  private  purpose  is  to  deprive 
the  citizen  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

"do  it  now  or  go  broke" 

The  farmers,  however,  maintained  that 
all  they  planned  to  do  was  necessary. 
"It's  do  it  now  or  go  broke,"  as  one  of 
their  parade  banners  read.  Whether  called 
Socialism  or  not,  they  maintained,  the 
farmer  cannot  be  expected  to  support  a 
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host  of  non-producers  in  order  to  protect  /Tor  better  marketing  conditions.  Though 
the  doctrine  of  private  ownership.  "We  'in  certain  respects  it  is  without  a  parallel 
aim  to  make  farming  a  business  and  not  fn  American  history,  in  others  it  closely 
a  gamble,"  said  one  member  of  the  League,  resembles  the  grange  movement  of  1867. 
"a  business  that  shows  a  profit  every  year  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  as  the  grange 
instead  of  once  in  a  while."  wks  then  called,  had  for  its  primary  object 

On  election  day  a  terrific  storm  washed  / the  purchasing  of  supplies  cooperatively 
out  bridges  and  roads,  tore  down  telegraph  \  and  directly  by  the  farmer,  doing  away 
wires  and  demolished  telephone  service  With  the  middleman,  but  by  1880  it  had 
aii^  over  the  state,  but  through  mud  and  developed  into  a  political  organization  of 
rain  the  farmers  came  out  to  vote.  When  1 ,500,000  members,  carrying,  in  that  year, 
the  returns  were  all  in  it  was  found  that    the  legislatures  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 


THETRiP.^1t%0F  THE  BUSHEL 
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raUStiCO  BT  THCCQUITY  CWPCRAMmflGCSTPAULMIfiN-fflRnCRS  TERMINAL  SQJUHG  AGetiCYtOPOIMflWO 


A  CARTOON  THAT  MADE  VOTES  FOR  THE  NON-PARTISAN  LEAGUE 

By  its  graphic  portrayal  of  the  chain  of  inequitable  ticatment  of  which  the  farmen  believed 

Mctims 


the 


their  candidate  for  governor  had  received 
more  votes  than  all  his  opponents  com- 
bined in  an  election  in  which  more  ballots 
were  cast  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  North  Dakota.  Not  only  did  they 
nominate  their  governor  but  every  niemberr 
of  their  state  ticket  by  unprecedentecf 
majorities.  Men  prominent  in  the  statey 
for  years  who  were  thought  impregnable 
were  defeated  as  easily  as  if  they  had  been 
unknown  and  running  for  the  first  time. 
The  farmers  named  the  candidates  for  the 
legislature,  they  nominated  their  governor, 
the  supreme  court,  everything.  The  re- 
sult will  almost  certainly  be  that,  beginning 
with  the  fall  election,  North  Dakota  will  be 
an  agricultural  state  ruled  by  the  farmers — 
but  whether  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers 
or  not  will  of  course  depend  on  this  inter- 
esting experiment. 

The  revolt  of  the  North  Dakota  farmer 
marks  the  culmination  of  years  of  agitation 


It  left  its  permanent  impress  on  the  coun-> 

try  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  doctrine  of  state  regulation 
of  common  carriers.  Likewise  the  present 
movement  in  North  Dakota  started  first  as 
a  cooperative  effort  to  secure  better  prices 
for  grain,  and  it  was  only  when  the  legisla- 
ture failed  to  act  on  their  recommendations 
that  they  became  active  in  state  politics. 

MORE  MORTGAGES  THAN  PROFITS 

Taking  into  consideratran  the  invest- 
ment in  machinery,  land,  and  hired  hdp, 

the  oflfkials  of  the  Equity  Society  (the  co 
operative  wheat  marketing  organization 
which  is  the  business  side  of  the  movement) 
assert  that  the  actual  cost  of  producing  a 
bushel  of  wheat  is  eighty-five  cents.  Ac- 
cording to  federal  statistics  the  average 
price  paid  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  for 
the  155,845,963  bushels  of  wheat  sold  last 
year  was  eighty-seven  cents.   As  climatic 
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conditions  allow  but  one  crop  the  farmer  change.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
must  make  enough  in  a  season  ta  last  the  ^eorge  S.  Loftus,  who  prosecuted  success- 
entire  year.  If  tlieie  is  a  crop  failure  or/nilly  the  sleeping  car  and  express  cases, 
the  whims  of  the  market  force  the  price Piyhich  resulted  in  lower  rates  in  both  in- 
down  he  must  either  borrow  or  mortgage ^  stances,  the  organization  was  in  iqii  in- 
his    property.    An  extreme  case  which    corporated  with  a  capital  of  $kx),(xx>. 


illustrates  the  situation  is  found  in  Mc- 
Uenry  County.  North  Dakota.  Here,  in 
'six  years,  2.636  farmers  gave  37, 161  chattel 

mortgages.  Farmers  are  paying  interest 
on  a  mortgage  indebtedness  of  $50,000,000 
in  the  state,  $18,000,000  of  which  is  lent 
by  life  insurance  companies.  Government 
repents  show  that  the  amount  of  money 
loaned  North  Dakota  farmers  aggregates 
f  100,364,000,  on  which  they  pay  an  aver- 
age interest  rate  of  8.7  percent.  Such  con- 
ditions have  made  every  farmer  consider 
earnestly  the  problem  of  marketing  his 
grain  so  that  his  farm  would  pay. 

Thinking  that  if  the  farmer  produced 
more  he  would  make  more,  a  Better  Farm- 
ing Association  was  established  in  the 
state.  For  a  time  it  was  most  popular. 
Boys'  dubs  and  girls'  camps,  county  meet- 
ings and  contests  created  unusual  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  farmers  joined  heartily  in 
the  movement  which  would  help  them  to 
raise  more  grain  and  better  stock.  And 
they  did  raise  more  grain,  in  some  cases 
nearly  double  what  they  had  been  able  to 
produce  before.  But  after  a  few  years 
farmers  began  to  criticise.  "We  found," 
said  one  farmer,  "that  while  we  were  rais- 
ing more  we  were  not  making  more.  In 
fact,  it  seemed  that  the  more  grain  we  had 
to  market  the  less  we  received  for  it." 

Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  analyzed  the  situation  when  in 
a  recent  address  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "in  IQ13  the  farmers  of  this 
country  produced  677,000,000  bushels  less 
com  than  was  produced  the  previous  year, 
but  received  for  the  CK^  $150,000,000 
more."  "  It  is  folly  to  increase  production," 
he  said,  "without  giving  proper  attention 
at  the  same  time  to  marketing." 

THE  EQUITY  EXCHANGE 

Thus  from  scientific  farming  as  a  remedy 
the  fanners  turned  to  the  problem  of  grain 
marketing,  and  in  1908  the  grain  growers' 
division  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity 
organized  the  Equity  Cooperative  Ex- 


The  basic  principle  of  the  Equity  Coopera- 
tive Exchange  was  to  estaUish  terminal 
markets  and  terminal  elevators,  so  that  the 

farmer  could  control  his  own  grain  from 
the  farm  to  the  mill  and  so  that  the  abuses 
in  the  system  of  marketing  grain,  especially 
the  organized  price  manipulation  by  specu* 
latlve  interests,  would  be  abolidied. 

THE  SUCTION  FAN 

For  example,  it  had  been  the  practice 
in  many  elevators  —  a  practice  which 
still  exists  in  a  few — to  weigh  the  grain 
shipped  by  the  farmer  in  the  top  of  the 
elevator  rather  than  on  the  track.  As 
the  grain  dropped  down  through  a  hopper 
scale,  it  passed  a  spout  in  front  of  which 
was  a  suction  fan  intended  to  remove  the 
dust  before  it  was  weighed.  The  result 
actually  was  that  the  fan  not  only  removed 
the  dust,  but,  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  about  50,000  bushels  of  grain  as  well. 
In  fact  the  records  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Railroad  Commission  show  that  one  eleva- 
tor shipped  out  51,000  more  bushels  of 
grain  than  it  took  in.  With  wheat  at  a 
dollar  a  bushel  it  can  be  seen  that  an 
amount  equivalent  to  $50,000  was  each 
year  practically  stolen  from  the  farmers 
in  each  elevator  using  this  system.  Due 
to  the  agitation  of  the  Equity  Exchange  this 
practice  has  been  stopped  in  Wisconsin 
entirely,  and  in  Minnesota  it  is  provided 
that  new  elevators  must  be  constructed 
with  track  scales.  The  practice  continues, 
however,  in  elevators  that  had  installed 
the  up4n-the-air  system  of  weighing. 

The  switching  charge  was  another  prac- 
tice that  resulted  in  great  injustice  to  the 
farmer.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  exact 
from  the  shipper  a  charge  of  $1.50  for 
every  car  of  wheat  received,  whether  or  not 
such  a  charge  was  made  by  the  railroad. 
In  191 2  the  farmers  paid  $68,200  more  than 
the  railroads  received  for  switching.  The 
shipperwas  charged  whether  the  service  was 
rendered  or  not.  Although  this  had  been 
the  custom  since  1887  it  was  discontinued 
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in  1913  by  order  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Railroad  Commission  as  a  result  of  vigorous 
complaint  by  the  farmers  of  the  Equity 
movement.  Now  no  charges  are  made  ex- 
cept where  the  cars  are  actually  switched. 

Another  custom  against  which  farmers 
have  protested  strenuously  is  that  of  mix- 
ing grain.  When  the  grain  is  received  at 
a  terminal  it  is  sent  to  a  "  grain  hospital," 
where  the  mixing  takes  place.  Suppose  a 
concern  buys  10,000  bushels  of  Number 
One  Hard,  the  highest  grade;  with  that 
they  will  mix  50,000  bushels  of  their  lower 
grade,  as  Number  Three,  and  sell  the  entire 
lot  as  Number  One.  As  a  wheat  buyer 
under  the  rules  of  the  exchange  must  accept 
the  original  grade,  the  farmer  is  paid  a 
Number  Three  grade  price  for  grain  that 
is  sold  as  Number  One.  Thus  tremendous 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  are 
made  in  the  selling  of  grain.  On  the  other 
hand  members  of  the  exchange  are  allowed 
the  right  of  reinspection  on  grain  they 
purchase,  which  often  results  in  a  lower 
grading.  Becauseof thisfannershaveurged 
that  a  system  of  state  grading  be  adopted. 

SELLING  MORE  GRAIN  THAN  IS 

In  Speaking  of  the  custom  of  mixing 
grain.  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  of  the  North 
Dakota  State  Agricultural  College,  him- 
self a  noted  pioneer  worker  in  the  cause 
of  pure  food,  says:  "  There  is  a  huge  differ- 
ence between  the  record  of  wheat  purchased 
and  that  shipped.  For  example.  Number 
One  Northern  wheat  shipped  out  of  the 
elevator  is  a  very  different  grain  from 
Number  One  Northern  as  received  by  the 
elevator.  The  elevator  man,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  miller,  makes  his  big  profits  by 
the  mixing  of  wheat,  a  thing  that  he 
is  well  able  to  do  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  system  of  grain  grading  is 
obsolete  and  well  adapted  to  juggling  of 
this  sort.  This  is  doubly  unfair  to  the 
producer,  for  he  is  robbed  in  the  sale  of  his 
grain,  and  robbed  again  through  the  bad 
influence  exerted  on  the  price  of  his  product 
by  this  leveling  of  grades." 

Another  cause  of  irritation  is  the  belief 
of  the  farmers  that  commission  firms  sell 
grain  to  themselves  and  charge  the  farmer 
one  cent  a  bushel  for  the  service  rendered. 
If  this  were  the  practice,  the  commission 


firm  would  sell  to  itself  at  the  lowest  pos> 

sible  price  and  the  farmer  would  receive 
one  cent  less  than  the  lowest  market  price. 

On  April  21,  1914,  after  an  extt-n  i.e 
hearing  on  the  Manahan  resolution,  de- 
manding investigation  of  grain  exchangei 
Congressman  Henry,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  introdnoed 
a  resolution  containing  the  foilowing: 

It  is  charged  and  generally  bdieved  that  I'm 
price  of  wheat  paid  the  farmers,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  flour  to  the  consumer,  is  largely  coe- 
trotled  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  dnogn 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis, «li 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Duluth,  acting  in  con- 
bination.  I  hat  the  Board  of  t  rade  of  Chica^ 
is  a  monopoly  and  has  and  exercises  corapkfe 
control  over  the  buying  and  selling  of  wheat 
and  the  prices  paid  therefor  in  the  marke?: 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapob 
is  a  monopoly  dominating  and  contndling  that 
market  and  controlling  the  prkes  paid  for  wheal 
from  day  to  day. 

Thus  it  is  generally  believed  among  the 

farmers  that  agriculture  will  never  pay  as 

it  ought  to  pay  until  they  remedy  the 
evils  that  attend  the  marketing  of  their 
products.  I'o  quote  Dr.  Ladd  again: 
"The  farmers  of  North  Dakota  will  never 
be  able  to  get  the  best  price  for  their  gnin 
unless  they  retain  ownership  or  control 
of  it  until  it  gets  to  a  central  market.  If 
the  state  owned  its  own  terminal  facilities 
there  would  be  a  better  opportunity  to 
establish  fair  and  just  grades  and  to  get 
those  grades  recognized  in  a  world  market 
than  if  we  attempted  to  establish  a  North 
Dakota  state  grading  system  at  privately 
owned  terminals." 

Asked  how  the  erection  of  state-owned 
terminals  for  North  Dakota  will  hdp  the 
market  situation  when  other  states  are 
selling  grain  under  the  old  system,  the 
farmers  reply  that  North  Dakota  sells  such 
an  enormous  quantity  that  the  success  of 
their  plan  will  cause  every  grain  state  in 
the  Union  to  follow  the  leadership  of  North 
Dakota  and  build  its  own  grain  terminals. 

Under  the  present  system  the  grain  goes 
first  to  the  farmers'  elevator,  thence  to  the 
commission  merchant,  the  mixing  hospital, 
the  monopoly  elevator,  and  then  is  soM 
by  means  of  a  "pit"  to  the  Eastern  ter- 
minal elevator.  The  farmer  wishes  to 
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'  secure  the  profit  on  each  of  these  transac- 

•  tions  for  himself  and  to  OOntPOl  his  own 

•  grain  at  the  terminal. 

When  the  Equity  Society  was  engaged  in 
trying  to  construct  a  privately  owned 
>  '  codperative  terminal,  an  effort  was  made 
.  to  have  the  state  of  North  Dakota  take 
■  over  the  elevator,  and  supervise  and  build 
it  at  its  own  exj>ense.    In  1910  the  people 
of  the  state  asked  the  legislature  to  refer 
to  them  a  bill  providing  for  a  state-owned 
elevator  to  be  constructed  in  Minnesota  or 
Wisconsin.  This  was  submitted  in  1912 
and  carried  by  a  majority  of  64  per  cent. 
In   1914  another  bill  providing  for  the 
construction  of  an  elevator  in  North  Da- 
kota was  submitted  to  the  people  and  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  58  per  cent. 

The  bill  directed  the  legislature  to  levy 
a  tax  of  one  eighth  of  a  mill,  which  should 
have  resulted  in  raising  by  1918  the  sum 
of  $1 14.000.  This  bill  was  repealed  in 
191  $  by  the  legislature,  but  by  means  of  a 
referendum  petition  enough  signatures 
were  obtained  to  hold  up  the  bill,  which 
will  be  submitted  again  this  fall. 

In  the  meantime  the  Equity  association 
has  gone  ahead  with  the  erection  of  its 
terminal  elevator,  which  will  be  dedicated 
in  St.  Paul  in  December.  This  terminal 
elevator,  however,  will  remain  the  property 
of  the  Equity  Society,  as  funds  sufficient  for 
its  construction  are  on  hand.  Cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  Equity  Society  will  not 
be  confined  entirely  to  the  erection  of  a 
terminal  elevator.  The  members  have 
organized  a  rural  credit  association  with  a 
capital  of  $i,ooo.ckx),  an  Equity  Interna- 
tional Bank  with  a  capital  of  ^100,000, 
and  an  Equity  Packing  Plant  with  a 
capital  of  |i, 000,000.  These  three  insti- 
tutions will  all  be  located  in  North  Dakota 
and  will  be  run  by  and  for  North  Dakota 
farmers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
farmer's  codperative  enterprises,  certain 
it  is  that  he  is  aroused  to  the  dangers  con- 
fronting agriculture,  and  he  is  determined 
to  settle  them  m  some  way  regardless  of 
mistakes  that  may  be  made. 

The  farmer  in  a  grain  state  finds  himself 
in  the  fall  with  debts  of  a  yearns  accumula- 
tion confronting  '  him.  Notes  given  in 
payment  for  machinery  come  due  at  the 
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end  of  the  season .   Expenses  of  the  harvest 

must  be  cared  for,  and  money  borrowed  to 
pay  high  wages  must  be  repaid.  Thus  the 
farmer  is  obliged  to  sell  his  crop  not  know- 
ing whether  a  few  weeks  will  make  a 
difference  in  the  constantly  fluctuating 
price;  or  he  stores  his  grain,  borrows  money 
on  it,  and  watches  the  market  that  is  to 
determine  his  fortune.  Then  one  day  he 
sells.  Perhaps  he  loses  or  he  may  gain 
or  he  may  come  out  even.  Whichever  it 
is  it  is  a  gamble,  and  no  business  can  be 
stable  that  depends  on  such  a  condition 
for  its  permanence.  If  the  farmer  can 
demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
solve  the  problem  of  grain  marketing  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  preach  "back  to 
the  farm,"  for  men  will  go  to  the  farm 
when  there  is  a  profit  there. 

"Four  or  five  years  ago,"  said  Mr. 
Frazier  in  one  of  his  speeches,  "a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  State  University  wrote 
me  that  he  was  preparing  a  paper  on  how 
to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  and 
he  asked  me  to  give  him  some  suggestions. 
No  doubt  he  expected  me  to  describe  how 
inspiring  it  is  to  plant  the  tiny  seed  and 
watch  it  grow  into  a  great  crop.  He  prob- 
ably wanted  a  description  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  easy  life  of  the  carefree  tiller 
of  the  soil. 

"  But  1  told  him  that  under  existing 
-conditions  I  saw  no  reason  why  the  boys 
and  giris  should  stay  on  the  farm  and  that 
I,  a  farmer,  would  not  blame  them  if  they 
left  it.  I  told  him  that  we  had  to  work 
from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
nine  o'clock  at  night  to  prepare  our  pro- 
ducts for  market  and  then  have  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  G>mmerce  fix  the  price  we 
were  to  be  paid  for  our  work.  I  told  him 
that  when  farmers  got  their  rights  and  a 
fair  share  of  the  prices  paid  for  the  things 
they  produce,  then  I  would  say  to  the  boys 
and  giris '  go  back  to  the  farm.'" 

This  is  the  feeling  that  is  all  too  preva- 
lent among  farmers — that  the  farm  does 
not  pay  and  that  the  young  man  who  can 
get  off  is  the  fortunate  one  and  not  he  who 
gains  a  homestead.  Many  farmers  who 
are  reputed  wealthy  daim  that  they  never 
made  a  dollar  in  fanning:  their  wealth  has 
come  through  the  rise  in  value  of  the  land. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  GUARDSMEN  WHICH  REVEAL  THE  INJUSTICES  AND 
SUFFERING  WROUGHT  BY   THE  VICIOUS  MILITIA  SYSTEM — AN  ORGANIZATION 
WITH  A  MINIMUM  OF  MILITARY  VALUE  WHICH  WORKS  A  MAXIMUM  OF 
HARDSHIPS  TO  ITS  MEMBERS  AT  THE  FRONT  AND  TO 
UNPROTECTED  NON-COMBATANTS  AT  HOME — ^THB 
'  HUMAN    DOCUMENTS   IN  THE  CASE 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


THE  letters  that  are  printed  here 
tell  clearly  a  great  part  of  their 
own  Story, 
They  were  taken  at  random 
from  among  thousands.  They 
were  addressed  to  the  President,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  to  the  War  Department,  to 
General  Funston,  to  commanders  (jf  militia 
brigades  and  regiments  in  every  one  of  the 
border  camps,  from  Yuma  to  Brownsville. 
They  vary  infinitely  in  form,  and  in  the 
background  which  they  indicate.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  agree  in 
voicing  actual  hardships  and  injustice, 
which  would  have  been  entirely  unneces- 
sary under  any  sound  sj^tem  of  military 
training  and  service.  They  form  alto- 
gether a  great  cry  of  protest  against  a  sys- 
tem which  places  burdens  where  they  do 
not  belong;  against  a  system  which  would 
have  proved  a  national  tragedy  had  we 
been  faced  with  actual  war. 

During  the  hot  days  f)f  July  and  August, 
Headquarters  at  San  Antonio  and  at  the 
other  district  commands  at  Brownsville 
and  El  Paso  were  snowed  under  by  these 
appeals.  They  came  in  three  to  four  hun- 
dred a  day  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

We  can  from  these  letters  dimly  per- 
ceive the  expen>e  and  the  suffering  of 
the  families  of  Guardsmen.  A  great  war 
would  have  justified  such  suffering,  but 
this  was  not  a  war  emergency.  So  far  as 
the  border  is  concerned,  it  was  a  situation 
which  could  have  been  dealt  with  ade- 
quately by  a  properly  organized  regular 
army,  founded  upon  a  democratic  system 
of  universal  military  service.  With  such  a 
service  in  being — like  that  in  every  other 
first-class  country  in  the  world,  such  as  in 


France  or  in  Germany,  in  Australia  or  in 
Switzerland,  in  Chile  or  in  Argentina — the 
entire  border  situation  could  have  been 
conclusively  handled  without  the  disloca- 
tion of  business  and  social  life  which  has 
followed  upon  the  calling  out  of  the  so» 
called  National  Guard.  The  burden  would 
have  fallen  where  it  ought  to  fall,  upon 
those  free  to  bear  it.  A  great  majority 
of  our  citizens  who  spent  the  summer  on 
the  border  ought  not  to  have  been  there 
at  all;  in  any  other  first-class  national  or- 
ganization for  defense,  they  would  have 
been  left  at  home  as  second  or  third  line 
troops,  only  to  be  called  upon  in  the  event 
of  an  actual  war  of  such  proportions  as  to 
threaten  the  Nation. 

These  letters  are  printed  in  order  that 
they  may  add  their  simple  and  uncon- 
scious eloquence  toward  shaping  the 
aroused  public  opinion  which  is  gaining 
strength  from  week  to  week,  all  over  these 
United  States.  We  have  seen  in  many  in- 
stances the  wastefulness  of  our  present 
system;  we  have  seen  its  inetriciency,  and 
these  letters  that  follow  give  us  a  faint  indi- 
cation of  its  injustice: 

"Mr.  Funston,  send  Home  m\'  Son,  Jim 
Hanke  he  is  in  your  army  as  a  Milisha." 

This  was  the  shortest  appeal  received  at 
Headquarters;  the  others  varied  in  length 
from  one  to  four  pages  of  letter  paper. 
Sometimes  they  were  longer. 

Mr  President 
Dear  Sir 

Please  release  my  husband,  who  is  a 

private  in  the  second  Regment  company — , 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.   1  can 
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not  understand  how  he  passed  the  medical 
examination.  He  has  fallen  arches,  broni- 
chal  trouble,  in  May  191$  he  was  turned 

down  by  the  regulars  at  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y. 
for  a  broken  knuckle  in  the  trigger  finger, 
he  is  my  only  support  I  am  eighteen  years 
old  and  exspect  to  become  a  mother  in  a 
few  week,  1  am  a  fiaid  my  child  wiU  be  a 
nervous  wreck.  My  mother  is  a  widow 
with  two  small  children  to  support  and 
she  can  not  do  any  thing,  if  it  is  possible 
to  release  him  please  do  so,  and  may  the 
blessings  of  a  sorrowful!  wife  rest  upon  you, 

Sorrafully 

Mis.  M  W  

Private  W—  A.  W  

HoQable  Wood  row  Wilson  President 

Honable  Sir 

On  July  ist  Battery  of  Kansas 

City  Left  Camp  Clark  Nevada  Mo  for 
Laredo  Tex  on  the  Mexican  Border  1 
signed  for  my  son  in  Feb  to  Join  the  Bat- 
rery  he  was  not  16  years  ol^  untill  March 
8th  1916,  it  was  for  the  Training  I  let  him 

join.     I  do  not  think  Capt  E   did 

right  to  take  him  to  the  Front  or  to  allow 

him  to  sign  up  as  a  regular  as  Capt  E  

knew  his  age  at  the  time  &  Has  known  m> 
son  for  years.   I  went  to  Nevada  and 

Remonstrated  with  General  C   Opt 

M  &  Capt  E  but  of  no  use  he  is 

just  a  child  and  unfit  for  that  Service,  his 
mother  is  almost  insane  with  Grief  as  he 
has  been  very  III  since  on  the  border. 
Now  I  Ask  you  as  a  brother  Mason  to 

relese  my  son,  K  S.  C        and  send 

him  home,  1  have  another  son  with  Hospi- 
tal Corps  3  Reg  he  is  not  yet  21  but  is 
capable  of  taken  Care  of  himself  Please 
give  this  matter  your  attention 

Sincerely  yours 

o.  w.c  

If  refferinces  are  Nessary  will  refer  you  to 

Senitor  J  A  R  

Congressman  W  P  B  of  Mis- 
souri. 

John  W  or  any  Virginian  of  the 

F.  F.  V.  I  am  a  son  of  K.  C-—  of  Norfolk, 
Va.  was  bom  and  raised  there  Governor 

S  M  T  C        R.  B  C  Col 

\Vm  L  or  in  fact  Any  Citizen  of  Nor- 
folk Va 

I  am  a  member  of  — th  Ward  Democratic 


Qub  the  tameny  of  Missouri  6c  1  can  get 
the  Indorsement  of  Each  &  Evry  one  1 300. 
I  was  advised  to  write  you  through  my 
f  rends  of  this  Qub.   1  will  allso  refer  you 

to  Ed  V         who  was  with  you  on  your 

visit  here  during  your  Campain  4  years  ago 
I  was  chief  clerk  of  Headquarters 

owe  

if  you  will  relese  him  quickly  you  will 
releave  my  wife's  mind. 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

Dear  sir; — 

I  am  writing  to  you,  asking  if  there  is 
an>'wav  you  can  release  my  husband,  Mr. 
W.  B.  }- —  of  Field  Hospital  No.  —  Mo. 
N.  G.  U.  S.  as  I  am  in  a  serious  condition 
&  am  not  able  to  work  make  my  own 
living  &  was  in  this  conditk>n  when  he 
left  me, 

1  have  no  parents  or  an>'  close  relatives 
that  are  able  to  care  for  me  in  niy  condi- 
tion. Several  Doctors  of  St.  Joseph  have 
Stated,  I  need  medical  attention,  but  I 
have  no  means  to  Doctor  with,  or  any 
means  of  support. 

1  appeal  to  you,  thinking  there  might  be 
some  way  you  could  get  him  a  discharge, 
under  the  circumstances. 
1  will  greatly  appreciate  anything  you  can 
do  to  help  me  in  this  matter. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs.W.  B.J  

Mr.  War  Department. 

Dear  Sir—,   My  husband  A   R  

is  Sergent  in  Co  — ,  — th  Reg  Neb,  which  1 

am  proud  of  but  he  has  left  me  here  with 
a  six  month's  old  bab\-.  He  has  been  gone 
now  about  six  weaks  and  house  rent  and 
grocries  bills  I  have  mn  about  all  I  can 
and  now  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  something. 

Your's  Truly 
Mrs.  A  R  

U  S  War  Department 
Washington  D.  C 

In  regardsof  myHusbanC  H  ^,now 

stationed  at  Camp  Taylor  Jackson  Miss. 

Co.  — .  I  ask  you  for  a  discharge  He  is 
the  only  support  I  have  whatever,  Also  he 
has  little  Sisters  to  surport  There  Mother 
dieng  a  few  months  ago. 
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He  has  surved  His  time  out  once  and 

relisted  and  as  There  is  no  trouble  in 
"^is'ht  1  dont  see  why  1  Ic  should  ent  be 
released  at  once  His  daily  labor  was  all 
the  surport  1  had  and  am  in  need  of  that. 

I  ask  you  to  please  to  release  him  at 
once  in  case  you  do  so  notify  Capt  W  W 
H  ,  Jackson  Miss. 

In  other  words  if  not  released  in  short  i 
demand  a  surport  imeditly. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  in  regards 
to  this  matter. 

Yours,  resp. 
Mrs.  C  H  

President  Wilson, 

Dear  Sir: — I  venture  to  address  you  in 
regard  to  the  detention  of  my  husband  in 
the  state  militia  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 

He  is  a  member  of  Company  — ,  

Regiment  Virginia  Volunteers,  known  as 

the  "  Minute  Men." 

1  am  left  here  on  a  rented  farm  with  five 
mules,  a  cow  and  a  calf,  a  com  crop  and  a 
hay  crop  to  look  after.  We  have  no 
children  and  the  hired  boy  has  left,  so  since 
last  Sat.  l  have  been  here  by  myself.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  any  one  to  stay  here, 
now  it  seems  to  me  they  could  very  easily 
clet  my  husband  come  home,  there  have 
been  several  let  off,  and  I  am  sure  none  of 
them  could  have  been  in  a  worse  fix  than 
I  am.  I  have  been  sick  for  nearly  a  week, 
but  had  to  keep  on  going  the  best  1  could 
and  now  that  the  boy  has  left  1  just  simply 
don't  know  what  to  do.  My  own  people 
live  in  Maryland  and  my  husband's 
people  live  several  miles  from  here,  the 
latter  have  sickness  in  their  family  and 
none  of  them  can  be  spared  to  come  over 
here,  so  if  you  can  help  me  by  sending  an 
order  for  my  husband  to  be  released  from 
duty,  I  will  appreciate  the  kindness  from 
the  bottom  d  my  heart. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  A.  W.  H  

P.S.   My  husband's  name  is  A  W. 

H  ,  his  rank  Private. 

Secretary  Baker; 
Dear  Sir — 

1  guess  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  from 
me  but  I  need  my  husband  at  home,  and 
you  arc  the  only  one  1  know  who  can  help 
me  get  him  back. 


He  was  sent  to  the  border  with  the  Mary- 
land boys  and  no  doubt  you  know,  he  has 

not  received  any  pay. 

I  am  doing  by  best  to  make  both  ends 
meet  but  it  is  an  impossable  thing. 

I  am  not  wdl  and  the  little  money  I 
make  barely  keeps  me.  We  were  just 
getting  started  in  a  little  flat,  consequently 
have  installment  bills  which  1  cannot  meet. 

1  need  my  husband  very  much  and  can- 
not get  along  much  longer  without  him. 
Please  wont  you  send  him  a  discharge  and 
let  him  come  home  to  me? 

Please  send  him  hQme  Mr.  Baker  he  is 
my  only  support  and  1  need  him  very 
much  now. 

Trusting  and  hoping  that  you  will  give 
my  appeal  your  attention  and  that  you 
will  let  my  husband  come  home,  I  \vi!l 
dose.   Thanking  you  in  advance  I  remam 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  R  F,  L  

My  husbands  address  is 

Eagle  Pass-Texas 

C/o— thMd.  infantry  Co.  — .M.  N.  C. 

Sec.  of  War — 
Mr.  Baker  Dear  Sir— 
I  would  like  to  have  my  husband  dis- 
charged from  the  N.G.  P.  as  he  is  all  I 
have  in  the  world  to  depend  on,  he  has 
been  gone  now  four  weeks  and  if  it  was  not 
for  friends  who  took  my  baby  and  I  in. 
I  would  have  no  home,  as  it  is  I  have  no 
money,  and  these  folks  may  get  tired  of 
keeping  me,  my  husband  had  been  working 

for    I)   P          Co   in  Wilmington 

and  they  promised  to  pay  him  while  he 
was  away  their  pay  days  are  the  Ttb  and 
22nd.  two  have  gone  by  and  my  husband 
has  heard  no  word  from  them  up  to  the 
18th  of  July,  when  1  last  heard  from  him. 
1  am  sick  and  my  baby  is  sick,  all  the 
money  I  have  in  the  world  is  45  cents  & 
that  has  to  go  to  pay  my  life  insurence. 
I  understand,  all  married  men  with  de- 
pendents can  be  discharged  from  duty  and 
if  this  is  so,  please  let  my  husband  come 
back  so  he  can  go  to  work  and  take  care 

of  his  family  his  name  is  W  ,  P.  M  

Co  — ,  —  Regiment  N.  G.  P.  Camp  Ste- 
wart, EI  Paso,  Texas.  My  husbanci  is  a 
good  steady  worker  and  when  he  was  home 
he  never  was  in  hard  luck  like  now. 
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Hoping  you  will  intercede  for  me  and  dis- 
chaiige  him,  I  beg  to  remain 

Very  Sincerely 
Mrs.  W  .  P.  M  . 

Sec.  of  War,  Baker, 

Dear  Sir: — 

I.  Mrs.  L  D  .  wife  of  Mr  L  

D  .  a  member  of  Co.  — ,  —  Reg.  of 

Wisconsin,  needs  some  sup|X)rt.  1  have 
two  children  and  not  able  to  work  so 

would  you  please  release  Mr.  D  ,  as  it 

is  im|X)ssible  for  me  to  get  along.  Mr. 
D  sent  in  his  application  for  his  Dis- 
charge some  time  ago.  We  have  many 
debts  that  has  to  be  payed  so  please  do 
something  for  me. 

Yours  Truly, 
Mrs.  L.  R,  D  

Mr.  Baker 
Dear  Sir 

I  am  the  wife  of  quarter  Master  Sergt  of 

CO.  — ,  —  Maryland  of    I  am 

writing  to  you  to  ask  you  if  there  is  eny 
way  in  the  world  you  can  get  him  home  as 
we  need  his  support  Very  bad  beskles 
myself  I  have  7  children  and  no  support 
But  my  husband  and  that  is  nothing  for  he 
has  been  gone  every  since  the  21  of  June 
and  has  never  been  I 'a  id  yet  I  can  see 
in  other  Places  where  they  are  helping  the 
soldiers  wifes  but  I  have  never  got  the 
first  five  cents  yet  I  see  in  the  Paper 
where  the  married  men  can  come  home 
if  my  husband  dosent  come  home  soon  1 
wont  have  eny  for  him  to  come  two  be- 
cause People  cant  Live  with  out  Eating 
and  I  have  gone  to  my  Last  now.  we  are 
trying  to  Buy  our  little  home  we  had  3 
months  due  on  our  Place  the  ist  of  July 
and  we  had  Enough  saved  to  Pay  it  and 
he  was  called  away  and  that  is  all  I  have 
had  to  Live  on  and  now  that  is  gone,  and 
he  says  he  does  not  no  when  he  will  get 
eny  to  send  home  so  if  you  can  do  eny- 
thing  to  get  him  home  do  please  for  he 
writes  and  tells  me  he  was  worried  him  self 
sick  think  about  us  at.  home  and  in  want, 
he  make  over  three  dollars  a  day  when  he  is 
home  Please  write  to  me  if  you  can  do 
anything  for  me  for  1  cant  stand  much 

more  of  this   your  Truly  L  E  L  . 

Cambridge  Md 


My  dear  President: 

Dear  Mr  Wilson  I  feel  duty  bound  to 
drop  you  a  few  lines  concerning  my  son 

P  T  who  was  holding  a  very  fme 

position  in  I  R  Co.  and  now  on  the 

border  with  the  —  Engineers  of  New 
York.  I  think  it  a  shame  that  they  should 
be  the  first  to  be  called  I  gave  my  consent 
when  he  was  18  to  join  the  National 
Guard,  which  I  considered  and  was  ad- 
viced  by  some  good  friends,  that  it  was 
good  for  all  young  men,  as  long  as  it  did 
not  interfere  with  their  positions. 

I  wish  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  four 
sons  and  myself,  who  are  willing  to  go  mto 
the  field  tomorrow  for  you  if  war  was 
declared.  But  seeing  that  war  is  not 
declared  why  should  these  poor  fellows 
be  kept  down  there. 

They  were  willing  to  guard  the  State  in 
every  way  and  if  war  was  declared  every 
man  was  willing  to  go. 

Now  I  hope  you  will  take  thb  matter 
into  consideration  and  help  his  poor  dis- 
tracted Mother.  1  cant  see  why  they 
should  be  held  there  by  any  means,  hoping 
you  will  consider  my  matter  in  this  af- 
fair, and  I  hope  you  do  not  worrie  over 
your  election,  for  any  man  does  not  ap- 
preciate you  for  all  you  have  done  for  them, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  bother  about  it, 
believe  me  you  will  hear  from  me  before 
election  you  have  three  votes  in  my  family 
this  time,  and  a  good  many  more 
Sincerely  yours 

J  T  . 

Secretary  Baker 
Dear  Sir: 

Am  writing  to  see  if  you  will  please  help 
me  get  an  honorable  discharge  for  my 
husband.  He  is  my  only  support,  and  as 
1  expect  a  little  one  very  soon,  I'm  more 
than  anxious  to  have  him  back  home  again. 
I  have  not  one  penny  coming  in,  and  a 
doctor  bill  to  meet  very  soon,  and  I  really 
need  him.  If  it  were  not  for  the  little 
one  to  come,  1  could  work,  and  would 
so  that  my  husband  could  serve  his  coun- 
try. He  is  a  member  of  Co.  ,  Engineer 
Battalion  N.  G.  Pa.,  now  at  Nogales,  Ariz. 
He  has  very  bad  eyes  and  I  don't  see  how 
he  managed  to  pass  the  examination  at 
Mt.  Gretna.   His  occulist  told  his  father* 
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that  his  eyes  only  reached  30%  normal  vis- 
ion, and  I'm  sure  this  is  true.  Please  do 
not  let  this  be  published,  but  I  can  stand 
any  investigation  you  would  care  to  make, 
for  it  is  all  true.  Please  help  me  for  the 
sake  of  a  future  citizen,  and  I'll  thank  you 

all  my  life.    My  husband  is,  Sadler  1'  

C.  P  .    1  loping  you  will  grant  my 

request,  I  am         Very  sincerely  yours, 

S  H.  P  , 

Dear  Sir, 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  ask 

you  if  you  would  only  do  one  thing  for  me. 
My  husband  is  in  Nogales  Araz.  and  he 
belongs  in  Co.  — ,  —  Reg.  Connecticut.  I 
am  a  girl  of  just  seventeen  years  old  and  1 
got  a  baby  fourteen  months  old.  I 
have'nt  got  no  one  only  him  to  look  after 
me.  1  have'nt  felt  good  sence  my  baby 
was  born.  He  wrote  and  told  me  to  do 
something  for  him  before  it  would  be  to 
late  to  send  him  home  because  he  is  awful 
sick.  I  don't  think  you  would  be  so  mean 
as  to  not  send  him  home  if  you  only  knew 
the  way  we  were.  So  if  you  would  only 
send  him  home  to  me  I  would  never  forget 
for  you.  His  got  four  more  months  to 
serve  his  time  will  be  up  in  November. 

His  name  is  W        B  .  Won't  you 

please  send  him  home? 

Your's  Truly, 
Mrs  W  B  

War  Department: 
Dear  Sirs. 

1  Mrs  A  H.  S  writting  to  you 

asking  if  you  will  not  send  my  husband 

back  H         D.  S        who  belongs  to 

Company  — .  Private  in  the  National 
Guards  Broad  &  Callohiil  Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania.     Mr.  S  deserted  his 

family  on  May  11,  1916  in  an  awful  con- 
dition without  enough  cloths  and  know 
food  nor  money.  1  had  him  arrested  for 
non-support  and  desertion,  and  was  getting 
ten  (%\o)  a  week  for  myself  and  two  babies 
only  got  thirty  dollars  when  he  was  called 
away  was  compelled  to  use  the  money  for 
board,  clothes  and  1  am  pennyless  for  four 
weeks  as  he  is  five  weeks  in  the  rears  ($50) 
and  I  am  pretty  near  crazy  as  m\'  oldest 
boy  is  under  the  doctors  care  and  my  baby 
is  very  sick  and  1  myself  expect  a  baby  in 
four  weeks  time,  1  have  no  place  to  go  as 


they  wont  take  me  on  Charity  became 

Mr  S          holds  a  Government  position 

a  clerk  in  the  Post  Office  —  dc   

Street  I  have  not  a  penny  to  pay  my  way 
and  cant  pay  the  doctor  for  my  children 
their  is  no  one  to  pay  my  debts  and  it  is 
his  place  to  see  to  all.  when  a  man  desertes 
his  family  he  would  hardly  care  how  they 
get  along  and  he  knew  all  these  conditions 
and  shcmld  have  said  something  that  we 
are  depending  on  him.  So  will  you  kindly 
see  that  he  is  sent  back  or  I  get  money  as 
this  is  a  serious  proposition  I  am  up  against 
i  have  written  to  General  Funston  regard- 
ing my  case,  and  if  you  would  like  to  gain 

more  informatkm  Mr          his  boss  at 

the  Post  Office  will  tell  you  the  same  story. 
Hoping  you  will  let  me  have  some  satisfac- 
tion one  way  or  other  in  two  v/eeks  time 
and  oblige  please 
Mrs.  H       D.  S— , 
Mail  address  Darby  Pa. 

Col.  M.  J.  Foreman, 

Dear  Sir 

Since  1  wrote  you  (in  fact)  this  morning 

1  got  a  letter  from  my  son  Frank  H  

Troop  —  begging  of  me  to  make  an  excuse 
so  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  his 
rc^ment.  Now  dear  Sir  it  is  my  earnest 
wish  that  he  stay  in  the  army  and  as  I 
said  he  is  a  single  man  and  though  painful 
to  have  to  admit  he  is  no  support  to  his 
mother  though  1  am  in  my  fKjth  year,  i 
was  advised  by  business  pc(  »ple  who  know 
you  to  write  and  expl^n  matters  and  you 
would  understand.    Frank  also  said  he 

had  written  to  Congressman  G   to 

intercede  for  him  but  of  course  Mrs.  G  • 

does  not  know  the  circumstances.   I  only 
hope  he  will  come  back  a  better  man. 
Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention  1 
beg  to  remain 

Very  respectfully 

M.  H  

Adjutant  Genaral,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir* 

My  husband,  Mr.  C        W   has 

enlisted  in  the  — th.  Regiment  Band  with- 
out my  consent  and  I  would  like  to  know 
if  I  can  get  him  out  of  the  Army  as  1  depend 
on  him  for  my  sole  support  and  main- 
tainance. 
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We  were  married  last  November  and  he 
had  no  cause  whatever  to  enlist  as  he 
knows  I  need  him  for  my  support  and  he 
has  a  good  trade  and  earns  good  pay.  He 
enlisted  at  the  — th  Regiment  Armory  here 
at  Patcrson  on  the  29th.  of  June,  1916. 

Hoping  you  can  help  me  to  obtain  his 
release  without  any  costs  to  me  and  await- 
ing your  reply,  1  am 

Yours  Very  respectfully, 
Mrs.  N  E.  W  . 

Sec't.  Baker. 

Wash.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:— is  it  possiable  you  can  release 

Private  J  E.  H  f rom  Field  Hospi- 

tal  Corps  No.  — ,  Guards,    lie  was 

married  Dec  22,  1915,  and  his  wife  is  not 
able  to  work  and  pay  for  their  furniture 
and  house  rent — So  if  its  true  all  married 
men  get  Honorable  Discharges  please  let 
them  come  Home  to  their  wives,  that  are 
not  able  to  support  their  selvs. 

Private  H         is  orderly  for  Maj.   

and  Capt.   of    Field  Hospital 

Corps. 

I  want  him  to  leave  with  Honors  but 
god  knows  my  heart  is  broke  to  part  from 
him  and  unable  to  work  and  keep  up  rent 

and  expenses. 

i  can  send  Certificates  from  Dr.  if  need  be 
that  1  am  not  able  to  make  My  liveing 
Resp't 

Mrs.  J.  E.  H  

Sect,  of  War  Baker, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir. 

I  write  this  letter  to  ask  if  you  could  do 
anything  towards  the  release  of  my  hus- 
band, J.  W  W  .    He  is  a  member 

of  the  —  Inft.  of  N.  Y.  &  has  been  a 
member  for  over  ten  years  &  has  I  think 
served  k>ng  enough. 

I  have  no  means  of  support  whatever  as 
his  firm  will  not  pay  him  Si  as  I  have  three 
small  children,  Rena  age  6  yrs.  Margaret 
age  2^  yrs  &  a  little  son  J.  Walter  Jr.  age 
4  men.  i  am  very  much  worried  as  to 
what  I  am  to  do.  If  you  could  use  your 
influence  and  order  his  release  you  would 
be  doing  a  great  favor  &  I  never  could 
thank  \  ou  enough  except  to  hope  for  your 
good  health  6c  happiness. 
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Hoping  you  will  do  this  favor  &  use  your 
power  I  am 

Very  respectfully  yours 

1 —  c.  c  w  , 

Colonel  Foreman 

Gentelman 

Dear  Sir 

No  doubt  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  and 
lissen  to  the  plea  of  a  Father  that  has  a  son 
in  your  Company. 

My  Dear  Sir  the  plea  i  am  making  to  you 
is  ISf      could  not  send  my  Boy  home  to  me 

as  long  as  there  is  no  war  going  on  i  need 
him  very  bad  to  help  me  suport  the  Family 
i  have  two  daughters  be  sides  i  am  only  a 
working  man  and  dont  make  very  much 
myself  and  as  the  cost  of  living  is  high 
which  no  doubt  you  know  as  wdl  as  i  do 
you  know  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  up  and 
pay  all  your  Bills. 

My  Dear  Sir  i  spoke  to  Friends  of  yours 
and  they  toki  me  that  no  doubt  you  would 
grand  my  Request  if  it  was  in  your  Power 

to  do  or  you  would  advise  me  what  to  do 
or  what  steps  to  take  the  boy  i  am  speaking 

to  you  about  is  Private  C.  P  

Troop  — ,  —  Cavalry 

My  Dear  Sir 

Hoping  that  these  few  lines  will  reach  your 
Heart  and  that  you  will  grant  the  Request 
of  a  heartbroken  Father  who  is  worthy  and 
needy  of  his  boys  Help 

I  am  Respectfully 

Emil  A.  P  

Please  Please  Answer  my  Plea 

To  the  Secretary  of  war 

Washington  D.  C. 
Sir  in  1914  November  the  19  1  was  dis- 
charged from  the  64th  Coast  Artillrie 
Corps  at  the  iJtterman  general  hospital  at 
Sanfrancisco  California  by  reason  of  Flat 
Feet  sience  1  have  enlisted  in  the  National 
Guard  of  Kansas  it  was  siatek  on  my 
enlistment  papers  why  I  had  bin  discharged 
from  the  regular  service  but  1  am  doing 
duty  here  and  suffering  for  it  but  can  get 
no  relief  the  Secretary  of  war  refused  me  re 
enlistment  in  the  regular  service  but  why 
have  they  got  me  here  when  I  am  not  abte 
to  do  a  soldiers  duty  for  any  length  of  time 

resp  yours 

Put  S  D.  K  . 

Co  — ,  Regiment 
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SOME  COMMON    FALLACIES   CONCERNING  THAT  VERY  IMPORTANT  BUT  LITTLE  UKDES< 
STOOD  ORGAN — THE  DANGER   OF  ONE   ASSUMING  HE   HAS   "lFVER  TROUBLE" 
— ^THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  I.IVHR  AND  THE  RELATION  THERETO  OF  JM^ 
PROPbR  EATING  AND  DRINKING,  "LAIli  HOURS,"  WORRY,  FEAR« 
AND  OVER-INDULGENCE  IN  OTHER  STRONG  EMO- 
TIONS— EXERCISES  FOR  THE  "  BtUOUS"  MAN 

BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  GUSHING 

TO  MAKE  sure  that  this  series  of  articles  shall  be  authoritative,  the  World's  Work  has  n- 
ranged  to  have  them  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Life  Extension  InsdCute  before  they 
are  published. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  organized  by  well  known  scientists,  publicists,  and  biBi> 
ness  men  as  a  semi-philanthropic  enterprise  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  ofj  healthful  Kving 
among  the  people.  Ex-President  Taft  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  professiaiu) 
advisers  include  some  of  America's  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  well  as  tk 
most  prominent  educators.  The  institute's  tpptwti  of  these  articles,  therefiofc^  assmcs  thdr 
scientific  character. 


MERE  mention  of  the  word 
"liver"  is  suflficient,  some- 
times, to  set  a  certain  noted 
professor  of  physiology  into 
a  rage.  By  virtue  of  hb 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  this  scientist 
is  one  of  the  liver's  champions.  He  is 
impatient  at  the  general  misunderstanding 
of  that  much-bUmed  organ's  nature  and 
functions. 

In  my  r61e  of  reporter — of  a  layman 

seeking  information  from  some  of  those 
experts  whom  President  Hadley  of  Yale 
says  the  public  has  not  learned  how  to 
use — I  found  plenty  of  reasons  to  justify 
the  physiologist's  impatience.  In  the  first 
place  I  learned  that  few  of  the  men  who 
suppose  they  have  "liver  trouble"  are 
right  in  their  self-diagnosis.  "Bilious- 
ness" itself  is  a  popular  misnomer;  bile 
apparently  has  about  as  much  to  do  with 
the  case  as  lightning  has  to  do  with  light- 
ning bugs.  Moreover,  the  popular  rem- 
edies miss  the  mark  as  widely  as  the 
popular  diagnoses,  for  "liver  pills"  have 
no  more  direct  effect  upon  the  liver  than 
upon  the  heart  or  the  eyes.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  physicians  told  me,  the  sup- 
posed "biliousness"  or  "liver  trouble" 
does  not  arise  in  that  gland  but  in  the 


intestine  or  some  other  digestive  organ 
"  Liver  spots"  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
liver;  and  as  for  the  so<alled  "lazy  liver," 
the  possessor  of  it  and  not  the  gland  itsdf 
should  usually  assume  the  blame. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  descrijv 
tions  of  the  liver  are  in  the  form  of  meta- 
phors. Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris  explain 
it  after  this  fashion: 

"During  the  process  of  digestion  a 
number  of  poisons  are  always  manu- 
factured as  the  result  of  the  microbes 
clamoring  for  part  of  the  albuminoid  food. 
Nature  needs  to  grow  her  microbes  as  a 
regular  feature  in  all  gardens,  of  winch 
man  is  one  garden*  The  poisons  in  the 
normal  man  are  oonmionly  disposed  of  by 
previous  agreement  with  Nature,  a  com- 
pact entered  into  in  good  faith,  and  main- 
tained if  man  does  his  part.  Many 
poisons  are  taken  to  the  livei^-a  sewage 
disposal  plant-^nd  are  treated  there  in  a 
scientific  manner  by  Nature,  the  great 
scientist,  after  the  manner  of  sewage  dis- 
posal plants  constructed  by  an  engineer. 
There  are  many  smaller  factories  besides 
the  liver  in  which  microbe  toxins  ai'e  dis- 
posed of  if  man  does  his  part  according  to 
Nature's  idea  of  the  situation." 

While  this  is  illuminating,  it  shouki  be 
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thought  of  as  a  selection  from  a  work  in 
which  the  proposition  is  that  all  mental 

nnd   physical  activities  in  man  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  microbe.    The  metaphor 
changes  when  we  turn  to  another  phys- 
iologist  who  advances  the  theory  that 
man  is  a  mechanism.  Then  we  hear  Dr. 
George  W.  Crile  describing  the  brain  as 
acting  like  a  storage  battery  to  contribute 
the  initial  spark  and  impulse  which  drives 
the  mechanism;  the  adrenals,  as  oxidizers, 
"making  possible  the  transformation  of 
energy  and  the  neutralization  of  the  re- 
sulting acid  products";  and  the  Mver  as 
"  the  chief  fabricator  and  storehouse  of 
the  carbohydrate  fuel  by  which  muscular 
action    and   heat   are    produced."  He 
adds  that  the  liver  "also  plays  a  large  r6ie 
in  the  neutralization  of  the  add  products 

■  of  the  transformation  of  energy  into  heat 
or  motion,"  and  that  "it  fabricates  and 
stores  glycogen." 

Now  it  IS  natural  that  the  "liver-trou- 
bled" or  "bUious"  man  of  busmess  is 
not  so  concerned  with  definitions  and 

'  technical  matters  of  physiology  as  he  is 
with  finding  out  what  to  do  for  what  ails 

-    him.     But  if  he  can  get  it  into  his  head 

■  that  the  ''mechanism"  of  his  body  is  a 
^  rather  complicated  affair  of  interdependent 
'    parts  he  will  have  advanced  a  long  step 

in  the  right  direction.  For  the  more 
keenly  he  realizes  this,  the  more  likely 
he  will  be  to  have  his  machinery  promptly 
inspected  when  it  gets  out  of  order. 

,  don't  diagnose  your  ailmmnt 

c       The  first  word  of  practical  advice  from 
I     the  experts  is  this:  don't  guess  what's 
:     wrong  with  you — find  out  from  a  com- 
(    petent  medical  examiner.   The  trouble 
which,  by  your  sdf-diagnosis,  is  from  the 
L    liver,  probably  isn't,  and  if  it  weie— and 
you  had  cirrhosis,  an  abscess,  or  tumors — 
you  ciiuldn't  treat  it  yourself.    As  for 
r     your    "  biliousness,"   if   it   is  becoming 
t    chronic,  find  out  why  without  wasting 
t    any  more  time  and  have  it  remedied. 
i    And  don't  dread  the  worst,  for  the  cure 
t     may  be  simple. 

i        Germs  in  your  intestine  may  be  causing 
;     the  trouble,  or,  for  all  you  know,  germs  in 
your  tooth  sockets.  Possibly  the  best 
t    part  of  the  prescription  you  receive  will 


be  some  advice  upon  what  to  eat  and  how 
much  to  eat. 

Dr.  Crile,  after  his  investigations  in 
the  Cushinp;  Laboratory  of  Experimental 
Medicine,  writes  (in  "  Man — An  Adaptive 
Mechanism"):  "Emotional  activation — 
activation  by  worry  and  fear  particularly 
— is  as  potent  in  causing  excessive  trans- 
formation of  energy  and  an  excessive  pro-* 
duction  of  acid  by-products,  with  conse- 
quent physical  impairment,  as  are  any 
other  kinetic  stimuli.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  absence  of  worry  and 
fear  may  aid  in  stopping  the  body-wide 
activations  which  lead  to  an  organic 
breakdown.  The  therapeutic  value  of 
rest,  of  change  of  scene,  of  diversion,  and 
the  restorative  power  of  happiness  and 
success  and  congenial  surroundings  are 
thus  explained  in  terms  of  approximate 
physical  value." 

Many  truths  about  how  to  live  that  the 
philosophers  have  reiterated  through  the 
centuries  are  now  being  proven  by  scien- 
tists through  experiments  on  dogs  and 
guinea  pigs  and  rabbits. 

"The  philosophers,"  remarks  Dr.  Eu- 
gene L.  Fisk,  of  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute, "weren't  able  to  prove  what  they 
said.  Science  is  able  to,  and  ought  to 
gain  credence.  Dr.  Crile's  hypothesis  of 
man  as  a  mechanism  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  enerf^y  is  merely,  as  yet,  an  hypo- 
thesis, although  supported  with  much 
clinical  and  laboratory  evidence.  We 
need  not  throw  our  support  to  his  theories, 
but  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  the 
findings  of  the  laboratory  tests." 

Among  the  important  facts  that  Dr. 
Crile's  laboratory  tests  showed  was  that 
"animals  subjected  to  fear  without  mus- 
cular activity  showed  the  same  phenomena 
cf  exhaustion  and  the  same  histologic 
changes  in  the  brain,  the  adrenals,  and  the 
liver  as  were  shown  by  animals  exhausted 
by  traumatic  injury  under  ether  or  by  the 
muscular  exertion  of  running  or  fighting." 
Again  he  notes:  "Whether  the  stimulating 
agent  was  physical  exertion,  prolonged 
emotional  excitation,  severe  injury,  the 
injection  of  strychnine,  the  toxins  of  dis- 
ease, or  the  persistent  maintenance  of 
consciousness  under  normal  conditions 
mattered  not;  the  functional  manifesta- 
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tions  and  the  histologic  changes  produced  in 

the  brain,  the  adrenals,  and  the  liver  were 
identical."    No  need  to  point  the  moral! 

The  man  who  advises  "right  living" 
has  less  reason  every  day  to  apologize  for 
treading  on  people's  corns.  He  isn't 
preaching;  he  is  talking  from  proven  facts. 

•     DEATH,  A  CONDITION  OF  ACIDOSIS  ? 

"According  to  Crile,"  says  Dr.  Fisk, 
"  death  is  essentially  a  condition  of  acidosis. 
He  has  shown  that  exdsion  of  the  liver  in 
animals  produces  the  condition  of  aci- 
dosis; hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  faulty  functioning  of  the  liver  may 
bring  about  acidosis,  a  condition  closely 
resembling  "biliousness."  Now  bile  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  condition,  and  the 
impairment  of  the  liver  function  is  due 
not  to  any  condition  arising  in  the  liver, 
but  in  the  intestine  or  some  other  organ 
of  the  group  he  names  together.  Emo- 
tional excess,  muscuIaroveMictivity,  shock, 
worry,  and  nervous  strain  may  all  affect 
this  organism  and  bring  on  a  condition  of 
acidosis,  or  lessened  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

"This  is  the  theory  put  forth  by  Crile, 
and  it  is  entitled  to  serious  consiileratkm 
and  investigation.  At  least,  we  know 
that  the  liver  is  a  very  important  organ 
and  that  it  has  a  large  factor  of  safety. 
1  think  there  is  no  question,  either,  that 
the  organs  grouped  by  Crile  are  closely 
interdependent,  and  that  damage  to  any 
one  of  them  seriously  interferes  with  man 
as  a  motor  mechanism." 

AN  AGE  OF  OVER-STIMULATION 

"Now  this  is  an  age  of  muscular  in- 
activity and   nervous  over-activity — an 

age  of  over-stimulation.  We  keep  up  a 
dangerously  high  head  of  steam  without 
giving  the  human  engine's  wheels  a  chance 
to  turn.  We  stoke  the  furnace  with  too 

« 

much  concentrated  fuel,  such  as  meat, 
eggs,  poultry,  and  fish,  and  the  firebcHC  gets 

clogged  with  clinkers.  Of  course,  the 
ashes  don't  sift  down.  Then  we  give  the 
whole  mechanism  a  tremendous  shaking 
up.  with  mineral  waters,  "liver  pills,"  or 
some  sort  of  laxative  or  purgative;  after 
which  we  proceed  to  make  the  same  mis- 
take attain  and  administer  the  same  sort 
of  remedy  again.    What  we  should  do  is 


to  give  the  engine  work  proportionate  to 
the  fuel,  and  fuel  of  the  sort  that  sifts. 

If  wc  don't  we  soon  are  working  in  a 
'vicious  circle,'  for  bad  health  induces 
constipation  and  constipation  induces  bad 
health.  From  this  viewpoint,  constipa- 
tion, 'bilbusness.'  and  real  liver  trouble 
are  members  of  the  same  family. 

"  From  this  \'ou  see,  first,  why  all  around 
exercise  is  necessary.  I  don't  say  a  great 
deal  of  exercise,  but  exercise  enough— 
and  ten  minutes  a  day,  of  the  ri^t  kmd, 
may  be  enough. 

SOME  AOVfCE  ON  DIET 

"From  this,  too,  you  see  the  foHy  of 
the  typical  business  man's  diet.  His  meal 
of  meat  and  potatoes  and  white  bread  is 
ideal  for  inducing  constipation.  Most  of 
us  should  not  eat  meat  more  than  once  a 
day.  Eat  the  shells  of  your  baked  po- 
tatoes, and  eat  whole -wheat  bread  or 
Graham  for  the  help  that  what  we  call 
'roughage'  has  in  stimulating  bowel  action. 
And  see  to  it  that  you  take  liberal  porticos 
of  at  least  two  kinds  of  vegetables  at  both 
luncheon  and  dinner — such  vegetables 
as  peas,  beans,  lettuce,  parsnips,  carrots, 
turnips,  celery,  oyster  plant,  cabbage, 
Brussels  sprouts,  tomatoes,  salsify,  Span- 
ish onions,  asparagus,  and  spinach.  If 
you  dislike  these,  you  will  be  able  to  sub- 
stitute fruits  that  you  do  like.  Eat  the 
right  things,  get  suflident  exercise  and 
rest,  and  you  will  have  no  need  for  habit- 
forming  laxatives  which  eventually  may 
do  you  much  harm." 

This,  he  continued,  will  reduce  the 
number  of  harmful  bacteria  in  the  intestine 
and  avert  other  ills — and  there  are  many 
of  them — that  follow  constipation.  Some- 
times an  examination  may  reveal  that  an 
operation  is  needed;  but  the  knife  is  not  a 
final  cure  for  the  man  who  doesn't  play 
under  the  rules  of  health.  He  will  be 
back  again  to  the  doctor.  Nor  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  rich  man's  "course  at  Carlsbad'' 
any  better. 

"If  a  physician  is  lazy  enough,"  says 
Dr.  Fisk,  "or  if  he  succumbs  to  the  temp- 
tation to  prescribe  a  mekxlious-sounding 
water  rather  than  tell  a  patient  what  he 
ought  to  do  to  keep  well,  the  patient  may 
think  he  is  getting  more  for  his  muney. 
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But  sometimes  these  expensive  courses 
do  more .  harm  than  good,  and  often 
enough  when  they  do  give  benefit  the 
best  part  of  the  cure  lies  in  change  of 
scene  and  an  honest  attempt  to  obey  the 
rules  not  of  an  institution  but  of  Nature. 
"With  regular  hours,  plenty  of  water  be- 
tween meals,  sensible  food,  and  a  chance 
to  get  the  poison  out  of  the  system,  the 
credit  should  not  gp  to  the  qualities  of  a 
spring  but  of  a  changed  mode  of  life." 

"And  radium  waters?"  I  suggested. 

"We  don't  know  much  about  thcni,  as 
yet.  Reputable  medical  men  have  set 
Store  by  them;  others  have  scoffed." 

THE  MICROBE  HYPOTHESIS 

Dr.  Fisk's  reference  to  the  "harmful 
bacteria  "  in  the  intestine  served  to  re- 
mind me  of  the  theory  advanced  by  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Morris  in  his  book,  "  Microbes 
and  Men."  Dr.  Morris  suggests  that  a 
man  is  only  what  his  microbes  make  him; 
that  there  are  "glad"  microbes  and 
"sad"  ones;  that  "with  a  normal  propor- 
tion of  symbiotic  bacteria  he  is  the  good 
citizen;  with  an  excess  of  inimical  bacteria 
he  may  become  what  I  call  the  criminal 
essayist  or  novelist."  Why  are  "bilious" 
men  despondent?  Dr.  Morris  suggests 
that  it  may  be  because  of  an  excess  in  the 
intestine  of  "sad"  germs — ^the  colon  badlli 
are  too  well  fed  and  thriving.  When  the 
"colonic"  man  speaks,  the  freedom  of  his 
will  is  subject  to  the  dictates  of  his  mi- 
crobes. Not  he,  but  the  microbe,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Morris,  has  the  floor. 

Dr.  Morris  does  not  state  this  as  indis- 
putable fact,  but  as  an  hypothesis.  Yet 
he  can  defend  it  at  length  and  with  much 
evidence.  I  once  saw  him  stand  a  "third 
degree"  cross-examination  on  it  from  a 
club  of  writers  and  magazine  editors.  They 
grilled  and  heckled  him,  but  he  never  was 
at  a  loss  for  answer,  never  spoke  dogmati- 
cally, and  throughout  the  examination 
kept  his  good  humor. 

This  much,  he  declares,  is  known:  "The 
microbe  has  charge  of  life  and  death  ques- 
tkms  in  the  organic  worid.  But  the  fact 
has  not  been  recognized  that  it  likewise 
has  charge  of  all  intermediate  processes 
(like  instinct  and  reason)  between  the 
beginning  of  life  and  ending  by  death  of 


every  organic  individual.  The  latter  fact 
is  presently  to  become  a  study  which  will 
engage  the  deepest  interest  of  men  through- 
out the  civilized  world."  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  such  widely  separated  work- 
ers as  Mavo  and  MetchnikctfT  have  also 
charged  the  microbe  with  bemg  the  chief 
cause  of  age,  decay,  and  death. 

The  application  of  Dr.  Morris's  theory 
to  literary  men  is  worth  mentkm  to  show 
the  consistency  of  the  argument.  "1 
never  think  of  Nietzsche  or  of  Schopenhauer 
as  philosophers,  but  rather  as  men  who 
are  expressing  the  influence  of  toxins  of 
cokm  bacilli  or  of  anerobic  bacteria.  .  . 
Stevenson  wrote  the  'Child's  Garden  of 
Verses'  when  he  was  almost  physically 
disabled  by  toxins  of  tuberculosis,  but 
when  at  Vailima  and  in  much  better 
health  he  himself  noted  the  absence  of 
toxic  stimulation  under  which  he  had 
previously  worked."  (The  tubercle  ba- 
cillus, you  are  infonned,  is  classified  as  a 
"glad"  germ.) 

REGULATE  YOUR  UFE 

A  matter  of  more  immediate  interest 
than  the  theory,  however,  is  what  Dr. 

Morris  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  practical 
advice  on  how  to  fortify  oneself  against 
the  so-called  "sad"  microbes.  It  comes 
down  to  much  the  same  rules  as  advice 
from  an  expert  on  hygiene.  If  yoa  eat 
the  right  foods  and  not  too  much  of  them, 
the  microbes  in  your  alimentary  tract 
will  be  depopulated  and  kept  under  con- 
trol. As  for  physical  activity — "the  first 
duty  of  every  man  engaged  in  intellectual 
work,  if  he  wishes  his  work  to  ring  true 
in  its  effect  upon  himself,  upon  Society, 
and  upon  his  progeny,  is  to  oxidize  his 
toxins  and  attend  to  their  elimination  by 
proper  degree  of  exercise."  Worry?  It 
"represents  the  stage  of  intoxication  of  a 
valuable  attribute,  dissatisfaction,  which 
Nature  gave  people  in  order  to  keep  them 
evoluting  toward  better  things.  When 
alcohol  or  microbe  toxins  cause  an  ex- 
aggerated dissatisfaction  in  the  form 
of  worry,  the  individual  has  arrived  at 
the  point  of  intoxication  where  injury 
begins,  and  a  vicious  circle  ensues — worry 
causing  more  worry,  for  reasons  chemical." 
Late  hours?    "When  a  man  makes  it 
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a  cust<Nn  to  retire  at  midnight  and  does 
not  arise  till  eight  the  following  day  he 
loses  that  fine  inspiration  in  living  which 
makes  the  robins  ail  burst  forth  into  song 
at  daybreak.  The  world  loses  something 
of  the  inherent  value  of  each  and  every 
man  who  chooses  these  hours  for  stocking 
up  with  neuricity  granules."  Over-indul- 
C^nce  in  strong  emotions?  "One  who 
adopts  the' habit  of  allowing  any  sort  of 
eimition  to  appear  in  excess,  be  it  jealousy, 
grief,  worry,  envy,  in  fact,  any  sort  of 
emotion,  must  remember  always  that 
his  whole  body  has  to  stand  the  con- 
sequences."  To  which  he  attaches  the 
observation  that  people  who  allow  them- 
selves to  suffer  from  strong  emotions 
"are  apt  to  be  the  very  ones  who  take 
insufficient  exercise,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  debilitating  effect  of  an 
emotion  leaves  them  disinclined  to  make 
further  exertion  of  any  sort." 

HELPFUL  EXERCISES 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  prescrip- 
tion of  exercises  for  the  "bilious."  One 
of  the  pamphlets  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute  contributes  on  this  point  the 
following  suggestions: 

"In  cases  where  there  is  any  question 
of  relaxed  or  fallen  bowels,  which  is  often 
the  case  in  thin  and  anemic  people  who 
show  bad  posture,  exercise  on  an  induied 
plane,  sudi  as  an  ironing  board  tilted 
up  at  one  end,  is  helpful  in  restoring  a 
normal  position  of  the  bowels  and  im- 
proving the  abdominal  muscles. 

"Arching  the  body  upward,  forming  a 
bridge,  with  the  weight  resting  on  heels 
and  shoulders,  is  a  good  form  of  exercise 
in  such  cases,  before  retiring.  This  should 
be  done  repeatedly,  ten  to  twenty  times 
or  short  of  undue  fatigue. 

In  ordinary  cases,  outdoor  exercise  by 
means  of  sports  — rowing,  tennis,  horw- 
back  riding,  hill  climbing — is,  of  course, 
with  proper  limits,  very  desirable.  When 
these  cannot  be  attained,  mechanical 
exercise  will  do  much.'  Over-exercise  is 
harmful;  constipation  is  not  uncommon 
among  athletes  and  strenuous  workers. 


"Deep  breathing  by  the  abdominal 
method,  with  a  weight  of  two  to  four 
pounds  on  the  abdomen,  which  should 
rhythmically  rise  and  fall  with  the  breath- 
ing, is  hdpKil. 

"  Tree  swaying.  While  in  the  standing 
position,  thrust  the  arms  straight  above 
the  head,  then  sway  from  side  to  side, 
moving  with  the  hips  upward,  the  arms 
kiosely  waving  like  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

''Leg  lifting.  Assume  the  standing 
position,  but  with  hands  resting  on  the 
hips.  Raise  the  right  thigh  until  at  right 
angle  with  the  body,  leg  at  right  angle 
with  thigh,  thrust  the  leg  straight  for- 
ward to  a  horizontal  position,  then,  sweep 
the  leg  back  to  a  standing  posture.  Re- 
peat with  the  left  leg. 

"After  having  risen  and  by  bathing  or 
simple  exercises  given  the  small  intestine 
an  opportunity  to  empty  into  the  large 
intestine,  then  lie  on  the.  back,  legs  diami 
up.  with  abdominal  musdies  relaxed. 
With  right  hand,  press  gently  in  the  lower 
right  hand  corner  of  the  bowels,  feeling 
for  the  head  of  the  large  bowel  and  rolling 
it  from  skle  to  side  against  the  promineooe 
of  the  hip,  gently  pinching  it  between  the 
fingers  and  the  bone.  The  same  proce- 
dure should  be  followed  with  left  hand  on 
left  side,  seeking  the  end  of  the  large  bowel. 
Any  physician  can  readily  teach  his  patient 
these  simple  and  effective  means  of  ex- 
citing normal  bowel  movement.  The  wave 
is  started  on  the  right  side,  where  the 
small  bowel  joins  the  large  bowel." 

With  a  warning  to  beware  of  pills  and 
purgatives,  which  are  habit-forming  drags, 
which  "should  only  be  used  like  opium,  or 
other  habit-forming  drugs,  under  the 
direct  guidance  and  control  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious  physician,"  the 
Institute  notes  in  concfaiskm  that  aU  these 
remedies  "involve,  as  it  were,  a  ictun 
to  Nature,"'  and  comments:  "  It  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  make  a  complete 
return  to  Nature  and  live  in  caves,  but 
we  can  so  adjust  our  habits  as  to  neutralize 
and  counteract  many  of  the  weakening 
and  harmful  influences  that  arise  from 
our  present  methods  of  living." 
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A  '  BUMP"  ABSORBER 

A RESILIENT  "bump  "absorber  for  automobiles, 
that  differs  from  the  ordinary  style  of  "bump" 
absorber  in  that  it  has  two  powerful  loop 
springs  at  each  end  which  render  the  absorber  flexible, 
is  now  being  manufactured.  The  "bump"  absorber 
requires  no  drilling  to  attach  but  can  be  adjusted  in  a 
few  minutes;  takes  the  full  force  of  a  fifteen-mile-an- 
hour  collision  with  a  recoil  of  but  a  few  inches,  and 
protects  a  car  from  diagonal  or  side  blows  as  well  as 
from  head-on  collisions,  which  is  of  ^reat  value,  espe- 
cially in  the  congested  districts  of  cities. 


AN  IMPROVED  AEROPLANE 

THE  aeroplane  of  to-day  requires  many  wires  for 
bracing  and  trussing  purposes  which  not  only 
retard  the  progress  of  the  machine  but  are 
often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  by  breaking  under  a 
severe  pressure.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  a  well- 
known  manufacturer  has  built  an  aeroplane  without  ex- 
posed wires  which,  though  not  as  yet  finally  perfected,  is 
a  long  step  forward  in  aerial  progress.  In  this  machine, 
by  the  substitution  of  two  supporting  posts,  the  bra- 
cing wires  have  been  omitted  and  the  bearing  wires  have 
been  increased  in  rigidity  through  a  gussett. 


AN  AEROPLANE  WITHOUT  EXPOSED  WIRES 
A  well-known  manufacturer  has  built  and  is  perfecting  an  aeroplane  in  which  the  elimination  of  exposed  wiret  1< 
greatly  the  wind  resistance  and  the  chance  of  accident  through  the  breaking  of  a  supporting  wire 
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A  SPEEDY  ICE-CUTTlNG  MACHINE 

A  np-saw  mounted  on  a  sled  and  propelled  by  a  liRht  engine  can  cut  more  than  a  hundred  tons  of  ice.  Icn  inches  thick,  in 

an  hour 


A  POWER-DRIVEN  ICE  CL TIER 

CUTTING  ice  ten  inches  thick  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  khi  tons  an  hour  by  irteatts  of  a 
power-driven  ice-culting  machine  is  a  vast  im- 
provement in  time,  labor,  and  expense  over  the  old 
method  of  cutting  ice  by  hand. 

A  28-inch  rip-saw  blade  is  mounted  on  a  sled  with 
6-foot  runners — so  that  the  machine,  which  weighs 
500  pounds,  can  be  safely  used  on  comparatively  thin 
ice — and  the  |X)wer  is  furnished  by  a  light-weight, 
double  cylinder  gasolene 
engine. 


the  drum.  I  he  boxes  are  watched  carefully,  and  notes 
are  taken  on  the  manner  in  which  they  give  way  and 
the  number  of  falls  required  to  break  them  in  pieces. 


A- 


AN  ARCHED  AUTO.MOBILE  BRIDGE 

.^  cost  of  185,000  a  three-hinged,  parabolic- 
arched,  steel  bridge  has  been  constructed  over 
he  Colorado  River  near  Topock,  .^ri^.  Forni- 


erly  automobiles  on  the 
way  from  Los  Angeles 


A  MACHINE  FOR  TEST- 
ING  BOXES 

A MACHINE  for  test- 
ing the  strength  of 
boxes  has  been  de- 
vised by  engineers  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  is  in 
use  at  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.  The  testing  ma- 
chine is  the  result  of  experi- 
ments made  to  determine 
a  fair  test  for  all  types  of 
boxes.  It  consists  of  a 
hexagonal  drum  with 
foot  sides,  which  is  lined 
with  thin  steel  sheets. 
Pieces  of  scantling  bolted 
to  the  bottom  form  what 
are  known  as  "hazards." 

In  making  thetests, boxes 
filled  with  cans  containing 
water  are  placed  in  the 
drum,  which  is  then  rotated. 
The  "hazards"  cause  the 
boxes  to  be  carried  part  way 
around  and  then  dropped 
back  to  the  lower  level  of 


TESTING  WCXDD  FOR  BOXES 
Boxes  made  of  various  woods  are  hurled  around  in  the 
revolving  drum  to  dctermme  the  amount  of  rough  handling 
each  wood  will  stand 


national  Old  Trails  High- 
to  New  York  had  to  be 
ferried  across  the  Colorado 
River  on  scows  propelled  by 
motor  boats.  This  proved 
too  slow  a  met  hod, so  plank- 
ing was  laid  across  the  ties 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
bridge  and  the  automobiles 
were  dispatched  across  the 
bridge  in  the  same  manner 
as  trains,  but  this  was  the 
cause  of  frequent  delays 
while  long  freight  trains 
were  moving  across  the 
bridge,  and  a  new  arched 
bridge — the  third  of  its  kind 
in  America  —  was  con- 
structed. The  erection  of 
the  bridge  took  a  little 
more  than  three  months 
The  preliminary  pile  work 
was  first  erected  and  the 
trusses  were  hinged  into 
the  concrete  abutments 
Two  derricks  lifted  ihem  up 
and  they  were  locked  into 
position  far  above  the  river 
bed.  The  total  length  of 
the  bridge  from  the  .\rizona 
to  the  California  side  is 
8}3  feet,  while  the  height 
from  the  water  level  to  the 
flooring  is  65  feet. 
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A  PAKABOLIC-AKCHEU  BHIDCiE  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 

Built  over  the  Colorado  Rivtr  al  Tupock,  Ariz..  U)r  .lutoinohilcs  which  formerly  crossed  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  bridge 

[left  I  on  boards  laid  over  the  lies 


RKCHARTING  OUR  COASTAL  WAl  tRS 

THh  Government's  hydrographic  experts  have 
lately  found  some  of  our  coastal  charts  seriously 
inaccurate,  (  his  is  not  because  skill  and  care 
were  not  employed  in  the  past  but  is  simply  owing  to 
the  limited  facilities  on  hand  for  such  work. 

1  he  wire-drag  which  is  now  being  employed  to 
chart  the  navigable  walers  of  the  United  States  is 
substantially  a  wire  rope,  suspended  at  any  desired 
depth  below  the  surface,  which  can  be  towed  in  a  sweep- 
ing curve  by  motor  boats  or 
launches — one  at  each  end 
of  the  apparatus.  Nearihe 
two  extremities  are  special 
buoys  of  novel  design,  to 
each  of  which  is  attached  a 
hea\y  weight  hung  by  a 
light  chain.  This  chain 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  a  little  windlass, 
operated  by  a  crank,  carried 
by  the  buoy.  In  between 
these  two  flanking  buoys 
are  floats  of  wood,  and  these 
are  also  attached  by  con- 
necting lines  and  weights  to 
the  drag  wire,  and  serve  to 
keep  the  drag  at  the  de- 
sired depth.  Normally, 
when  the  launches  are 
sweeping  forward  the  buoys 
and  floats  arrange  them- 
selves on  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  a  curve.  The 
mtiment  a  submerged  rock 
or  other  obstacle  is  struck 
the  buoys  straighten  out 
and  the  line  takes  the  shape 
of  an  angle — the  point  of 
the  angle  indicating  the 
position  of  the  hidden  ob- 
stacle. 


A HAN 
electi 
sever 


THE  ELECTROMOBILE 

HANDY  little  electric  motor  truck  called  the 
^ctromobile  is  now  being  successfully  used  by 
:ral  express  companies  and  contracting  firms 
for  hauling  loads  of  material  in  and  out  of  freight 
sheds  and  yards.  The  truck  is  of  the  storage  battery 
type,  with  an  enclosed  motor  control,  driven  by  a 
chain  drive,  and  is  capable  of  pulling  a  load  of 
more  than  2,100  pounds  up  a  30  per  cent,  grade 
with  case. 


DESTROYING  THE 
TOBACCO  WOR.M 


M' 


FOR  THE  SAFETY  OF  NAVIGATION 
The  wire-drag  suspended  at  any  depth  tjelow  the  surface 
and  towed  between  two  lx>ats  ts  being  used  to  rechart 
thoroughly  our  navigable  waters 


ANY  thousands  of 
good  cigars  have 
been  spoiled  in  the 
past  by  having  holes  bored 
in  them  by  the  larvae  of 
the  tobacco  bug — a  small 
white  worm  that  issues  from 
an  almost  invisible  egg.  The 
eggs  escape  observation,  are 
rolled  with  the  leaf  into 
cigars,  and  after  a  short 
period  of  incubation  give 
forth  the  destructive  worm. 
Following  its  natural  bent, 
the  worm  tries  to  bore  its 
way  through  the  tobacco  to 
the  light  of  day,  where  it 
gains  wings,  flies  about  for 
a  brief  while,  and  lays  eggs 
to  keep  up  the  life  history 
ofitskmd.  To  combat  this 
bug,an  inventor  has  evolved 
a  successful  x-ray  sterilizer 
which  not  only  kills  the 
eggs  but  also  destroys  the 
worm  if  hatched.  In  its 
latest  form  the  machines 
use  a  group  of  water-cooled 
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AN  ELECTRIC  "LOCOMOTIVE" 
Which  is  being  used  successfully  by  several  express  comiKinies  for  haulinK  truckloads  of  materials  around  railroad  depots 


x-ray  tubes  of  great  power.  Besides  being  exposed  jected  to  the  sterilizing  influence  of  the  rays  reflected 
to  the  direct  beams  of  the  tubes  for  a  certain  time,  by  the  steel  lining  of  the  tunnel.  All  that  the  operative 
the  cigars,  packed  and  sealed  in  their  boxes,  are  sub-     have  to  do  is  to  set  the  boxes  on  the  traveling  belt. 


EXTERMINATING  A  TOBACCO  PEST 
By  means  of  the  x-ray  the  tot>acco  hug,  which  destroys  thousands  of  cigars  annually  by  tmring  through  them  after  tbey 

have  been  packed,  is  being  destroyed 


Is  There  a 
Royal  Road  to  Health? 

By  fTALTER  fFALGROVE 


I MET  a  frier. J  the  other  day,  who  two 
months  ago  had  been  discharged 
from  the  hospital  after  an  operation, 
and  during  our  conversation  he  hap- 
pened to  say: 

"For  the  first  month  after  1  left  the 
hospital  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life.  My 
mind  was  asci^r  as  a  bell,  1  grasped  thin^ 
better  than  usual,  and  in  all  my  life  I  never 
got  up  in  the  morning  feeling  as  eager  for 
the  (lay's  problems  nor  as  competent  to 
cope  with  them. 

"Now.  although  I  fee!  well  enough  to  say 
perhaps  that  1  am  in  my  usual  health,  1  don't 
expenence  that  clearness  of  mind  and  sure- 
ness  of  judgment,  and  haven't  that  virile 
enthusiasm  that  was  mine  a  month  ago." 

*'  Did  they  give  you  any  treatment  at  the 
hospital,"  I  asked,  "that  would  account  for 
your  condition  immediately  following  your 
discharge?" 

"They  gave  me  no  treatment  whatever 
in  the  shape  of  medicine,"  he  replied — "the 
operation  itself  was  about  the  only  'treat- 
ment' that  I  remember  particularly." 

"Didn't  they  do  anvthing  before  the 
operation  was  performed?" 

"  Not  very  much — they  gave  me  a  series  of 
Internal  Baths  which  they  told  me  was  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  Large  Intestine." 

"I  see.  And  did  they  give  you  any  of 
these  Internal  Baths  while  you  were  con- 
valescing?" 

"Yes;  but  onlv  about  once  a  week." 
"Well,  do  you  realize,  my  friend,"  I 
asked,  "that  nearly  one  million  Americans 
are  now  taking  Internal  Baths  once  a  week, 
and  are  eager  to  testify  that  it  keeps  them 
always  in  the  same  happy  condition  that 
vou  were  in  during  the  first  month  after  you 
left  the  hospital? 

No,  he  hadn't  "realized  that,  or  even 
dreamed  it."  But  1  could  wager  if  that 
were  responsible  he'd  quickly  get  himself 


back  to  where  he  was  and  keep  himself  in 
that  condition. 
If  there  is  "A  Royal  Road  to  Health." 

this  is  it! 

Auto-Intoxication,  is  very  properly  defined 
as  "Self-Intoxication,  or  poisoning  by  com- 
pounds produced  internally  by  ones^. 

The  Medical  Profesiion  thoiDughly  realize 
and  agree  that  there  is  no  more  fruitful  nor 
vicious  source  of  Auto- Intoxication  than 
accumulated  waste  in  the  Lower  Intestine. 

Under  our  present  mode  of  living  we  all 
have  more  or  less  of  this  accumulated  waste, 
and  the  reasons  that  every  particle  of  this 
be  removed  before  an  operation,  are— first, 
because  of  its  highly  poisonous  nature — 
second,  with  it  removed  the  system  works 
perfectly  and  gives  the  patient  infinitely 
greater  chances  of  recuperation  and  recovery. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  bowels  act 
naturally,  at  least  once  a  daw  In  this  day 
of  rush  and  hurry,  of  perverted  living,  of 
sedentary  pursuits,  we  do  not  live  normal 
lives.  Hence,  we  must  resort  to  outside 
agents.  The  one  that  is  without  harmful 
results  is  a  full,  warm  Hushing  applied  in  the 
right  way.  Nature  is  gently  aided  by  it, 
not  forced  to  violent  action.  By  the  proper 
system,  warm  water  can  be  introduced  so 
that  the  colon,  or  large  intestine,  can  be  per- 
fectly cleansed  and  always  kept  pure. 
There  should  be  no  violence  in  the  process- 
flooding  the  intestines  should  be  as  harmless 
and  beneficial  as  external  bathing  and  it  is 
vastly  more  important. 

Now,  it  would  be  obviously  ridiculous  to 
state  that  every  person  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  waste  must  be  ill;  if  that  were  true, 
we  would  all  be  incapacitated.  But  it  is 
true,  and  you  yourself  probably  know  that 
this  condition,  when  only  moderate,  makes 
us  dull,  dispirited,  and  in  every  way  about 
fifty  ^er  cent,  efficient — when  acute  it  brings 
on  Biliousness,  Indigestton  and  Fever,  and 
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IS  TtHSXB  A  ROYAL 

SO  weakens  our  powers  of  resistance  that 
we  are  easy  prey  for  the  contraction  of  any 
serious  disease  which  may  be  prevalent 

The  clearest  proof  of  the  universality  of 
this  trouble  is  the  fact  that  more  drugs  are 
used  in  an  endeavor  to  correct  it  than  for  all 
other  complaints  C(jmbined. 

But  drugs  are  habit-forming,  and  are  only 
partly  effective  at  best ;  and  the  only  reason 
they  are  effective  at  all  is  because  they  are 
noxious  to  the  system  and  cause  it  to  make 
a  supreme  effort  to  throw  them  off — Every 
dose,  therefore,  is  a  jolt  to  Nature  instead 
of  an  assistant. 

Note  the  opinions  on  drugging  of  two 
most  eminent  physicians: 

Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
says:  "All  of  our  curative  agents  are 
poisons,  and  as  a  consequence,  every  dose 
diminishes  the  patient's  vitality/' 

Prof.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  of  the  same 
school,  savs:  "All  medicines  which  enter 
the  circulation  poison  the  blood  in  the  same 
manner  as  do  the  poisons  that  produce 
disease." 

How  much  better  to  remove  the  entire 
cause  of  the  trouble  with  Nature's  own 
cleanser  and  purifier.  Warm  Water — ^That's 
what  they  did  and  do  in  the  hospitals  when 
they  want  to  remove  all  the  waste  And  if 
drugs  were  adequate  for  this  purpose,  they 
would  be  infinitely  easier  to  give  than  the 
baths.  Physicians  are  not  looking  for  more 
work;  they  are  seeking  the  highest  possible 
efikiency,  and  have  found  it  in  the  Internal 
Bath.  Not  that  an  Internal  Bath  is  diflficult 
to  administer,  but  naturally  it  takes  a  little 
more  time  than  it  does  to  swallow  a  pill. 
But  it  more  than  pays  for  the  little  additional 
time.^ 

This  system  already  has  over  half  a  mil- 
lion enthusiastic  users  and  advocates,  who 
have  found  it  the  one  effective  and  harmless 
preventive  of  Auto-lntoxkration.  and  a 
resulting  means  of  consistently  keeping 
them  clear  in  brain,  bright  in  spirits,  en- 
thusiastic in  their  work,  and  most  capable 
in  its  performance. 

The  one  great  merit  about  this  meth(xl. 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  effectual  is 
that  no  one  can  quarrel  with  it,  because  it  is 
so  simple  and  natural.   It  is,  as  it  is  called. 


XOAD  TO  UEALTBt 

nothing  but  a  bath  scientifically  applied. 
All  physicians  have  for  years  comnKNily 
recommended  old-fashioned  Internal  Baths 
and  the  onl>-  distinction  between  them  is 
that  the  newer  method  is  infinitely  more 
thorough,  wherefore  it  would  seem  that  one 
could  hardl\'  fail  to  recommend  it  without 
stultifx  ing  himself,  could  he? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  many  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  successful  special-  * 
ists  are  constantly  prescribing  it  to  their 
patients. 

Internal  Bathing  should  become  a  cult. 
Everybody  should  know  and  understand  its 
,L're:it  si^'nificance,  its  health-insuring  value. 
An  mleresting  treatise  on  the  subject  is  to 
be  found  in  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell  s  little 
book,  "  I  he  W  hat,  the  Why,  the  Way  of 
Internal  Bathing."  It  is,  without  question, 
the  best  and  most  informing  book  on  the 
subject  that  has  ever  been  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  lay  reader.  Internal  Bath- 
ing, in  that  little  book,  is  treated  exhaus- 
tively' and  in  a  manner  to  awaken  interest 
in  this  important  subject. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Charles  A.  T)rTrell. 
M.r^.,  of  New  York,  was  given  up  as  a  hope- 
less case  by  several  physicians,  but  persisted 
in  taking  Internal  Baths,  because  he  cal- 
culated they  could  do  him  no  harm,  and 
would  at  least  give  his  functions  the  best 
possible  opportunity  for  asserting  and 
strengthening  themselves. 

He  recovered,  and  his  ocperience  and  in- 
dications  at  that  time  were  such  as  to  induce 
him  to  specialize  on  intestinal  troubles  and 
Internal  Bathing.  For  twenty-five  vears 
he  has  been  treating  these  troubles  and  per- 
fecting the  system  of  Internal  Bathing. 

The  results  of  these  many  years  of  re- 
search and  practical  &cperience  are  summed 
up  in  a  little  book  which  he  has  called  "The 
What,  the  Why,  the  Way  of  Internal  Bath- 
ing," and  which  will  be  sent  free  for  the 
asking  if  you  will  address  Dr.  Chas.  A. 
Tyrrell.  134  W.  65th  St.,  New  York,  and 
mention  having  read  this  in  World's  Work. 

If  >  ou  are  interested  to  know  just  how  and 
why  nearly  a  millk>n  progressive  Americans 
have  found  and  are  now  traveling  the  "  Royal 
Road  to  Health"  it  will  be  well  worth  your 
while  and  that  of  your  family  to  write  for 
this  free  book. 
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Group  Insurance 

A  Profitable  Investment     A  Practical  Protection 
For  Employers  For  Employees 


This  modern  form  of  life  insur- 
ance protection  covers  an  entire 
group  of  persons  instead  of 
treating  with  the  individual.  It 
is  the  crystallization  of  a  definite 
and  concise  plan  evolved  from 
the  experience  of  earlier  ven- 
tures. 

Group  insurance 
has  as  its  basic 
principles  an  ap- 
peal tothe  employ- 
er and  an  appeal 
to  the  employee. 
The  employer 
bears  the  cost  of  a 
blanket  policy  on 
all  his  employees. 


The  promotion  of  mutual  friend- 
liness is  an  important  feature. 
The  fundamental  interests  of 
employer  and  employee  are  one. 
Such  practical  evidence  of  the 
employer's  interest  in  his  work- 
men as  the  protection  of  their 
families  by  insur- 
ance without  cost 
to  them  tends  to 
establish  a  firm 
bond  of  good  will. 
Group  insurance 
cultivates  loyalty 
and  permanency 
of  working  staff, 
and  therefore  in- 
creased efficiency. 


Group  Insurance 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  between  employer  and  employees.  It 
is  endorsed  by  every  concern  that  has  tried  it.  Communications  on  this 
subject  are  solicited.    Write  for  Booklet. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 

of  America 

lncorp<trat*d  undtr  thm  leuoa  o/  thm  Statm  o/  Nm/>  Jmr»ey 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Prompt  replies  ro  financial  inquiries  from  the  Readers'  Service 
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**It  keeps  me  warm  but 
doesn't  itch!" 

Because  ihe  patented  fabric  consists  of  a  thin  iftner  layer  of  pure,  soft  cotton 
that  feels  so  comfortable  next  the  skin,  and  a  thin  aut^  layer  of  Australian 
Wool  that  keeps  natural  warmth  in  and  cold  out.  And  the  air  space  between 
the  layers  ventilates  the  body  and  garment. 

Duofold  Underwear 

provides  all  the  comfort  of  soft  (cotton  and  the  protective  warmth  of  wool, 
without  any  of  its  discomforts. 

The  outer  layer  of  wool  absorbs  moisture  from  the  cotton  and  actually  keeps 
the  garment  soft,  fresh  and  dry.  Hence  it  never  feels  sticky  or  clammy  after 
perspiring  and  it  protects  against  easily  catching  cold. 

Duofold  is  a  "  find  "  for  both  those  who  feel  the  cold  when  outdoors  and 
those  who  suffer  from  the  heat  in  warm  rooms  or  offices. 

The  trial  of  a  single  garment  usually  makes  a  fast 
friend  for  Duofold. 

Afade  in  Union  Suits  with  Protected  Crotih  atid 
Patented  "  V-H  Gusset"  —  an  added  Comfort  Feaiure. 
Also  Shirts  ami  Drawers. 

See  or  'phone  your  dealer.  If  he 
hasn't  it  —  write  ut.  Send  for 
Sample  of  Fabric  and  Description 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 
40  Elizabeth  St.  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


The  Readers'  Service  is  prepared  to  advise  parents  about  school* 


INSURANCE 


Nothing  to  do 
but  get  well! 

THIS  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who  was 
very  wise.  He  knew  that  one  man  in  seven 
is  killed  or  hurt  each  year.  He  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  he  might  be  that  one.  He  also  knew 

how  little  it  cost  to 
protect  himself,  so 
he  sent  a  coupon  like 
this. 

Then  came  that 
rainy  day  when  he 
was  battling  against 
the  wind  crossin  g 
the  street— and  si 
skidding  automobile 
broke  his  leg.    HE  is 
income  was  taken 
care  of.    When  lie 
is  able  to  return  to 
work  his  brain  will 
be  rested  and  not 
over -wrought  with 
worry  over  debts. 

His  children  are  taken 
care  of.  His  wife  doesn't 
have  to  worry  about 
money.  Profit  by  his  ex- 
ample. Be  wise — 


/ETNA-IZE 


Each  mominjf  as  you  leave  the  house  remem- 
ber this,  that  you  cannot  tell  if  you  will  ever 
return.  Think  of  it— one  man  in  seven  is  killed 
or  hurt  in  an  accident  each  year.  It  is  like  go- 
ing to  war  each  day  with  your  Fate. 

If  you  are  the  one  in  seven,  what  will  become 
of  you,  what  will  become  of  your  wife,  and  your 
children?  It  will  be  too  late  to  think  of  them 
then.  Think  of  them  now,  while  you  can.  Send 
this  coupon  and  find  out  how  for  $25  a  year,  in 
"Preferred"  occupation,  this  policy  brings: 

$5,000  to  $10,000  for  accidental  death  or  loss 


of  two  limbs  or  eyes.  Add  $500  to  $1,000  to  this 
for  every  year  you  renew  the  insurance  up  to 
five  years.  Half  the  above  for  loss  of  one 
hand,  foot  or  eye.  In  addition  $50  a  week  as 
long  as  you  live  if  you're  disabled  by  railway, 
steamship  or  burning  building  accident.  $25 
a  week  as  long  aa  you  live  if  you're  dis-  v 


abled  by  any  other  accident. 

Make  sure  of  an  income  now  for 
the  bad  weather  days  that  are 
bound  to  come  in  the  life  of  ^/ 


every  man. 
coupon  today. 


Send  this 


^TNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Thm  targ€»t  company  in  tH*  iroHd  writing  Life.  Accident.  Health  and 
Liability  ln$uranee, 

Ascnc7  oppoitanitiea  for  all  Caaualtr  and  Bondins 

An  iCtBB  A<«iit  ha*  a  national  adTcrtlainff  campaUrn 
for  him  all  the  time 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information  about  insurance 
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Each  month  we  publish  on  this  |>a*;c  timely  automobile  Infurm  ilii>n.  \s  a  readier  of  the  \Viiiiij>'s  Work  you  iirc  curdi.\llv 
invited  to  consult  our  Rtrailcf-.' Service  on  all  matter-  rrl  itivc  to  a>itomohlle>  an<l  ;icccMories.  An  expert  will  answer  your  inqui- 
ries urompily.    Th;<  -crv:.     i    fr.  ,•     A.Mrr-,  RI  VKI  Rn'  SKRVK  I;  tU  KKAU,  DoUBl.r.DAY,  t'AGE  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  .V.  Y. 


BRAKES  MUST  BE  WATCHED 


IN  THE  days  that  have  passed  since  the  motor 
car  was  a  "horseless  carriage,"  staggering 
drunkenly  about  our  highways,  almost 
unbelievable  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  vehicle.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
motor,  which  has  reached  an  approximate  degree 
of  perfection.  Properly  handled,  the  modern 
power  plant  gives  little  trouble,  and  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred  it  develops  power 
well  in  excess  of  its  actual  needs. 

Certain  other  parts  of  the  car,  however,  have 
not  been  so  fortunate.  For  instance,  the  brak- 
ing systems  in  ordinary  use  differ  not  at  all  from 
those  of  the  early  cars  in  principle  and  not  very 
greatly  in  power.  .Manv  engineers  believe  that 
some  radical  departure  in  braking  methods  will 
eventually  be  found,  but  up  to  this  time  no  gen- 
eral effort  has  been  made  along  these  lines. 

It  behooves  us  then,  if  our  present  method  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  modern  high-powered 
swiftly-moving  motor  vehicle  is  not  wholly  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  occasion,  to  take  every 
precaution  to  make  the  brakes  that  are  given  us 
just  as  efficient  as  they  possibly  can  be.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  average  motorist  is  likely  to  be 
extremely  careless  in  the  matter  of  inspecting  and 
adjusting  his  brakes. 

To  begin  with,  the  first  essential  in  brake 
maintenance  is  absolute  cleanliness  in  and  about 
the  brake  mechanism.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
the  layer  of  mud  and  sand  frequently  to  be  found 
on  the  brakes.  Careful  washing  and  judicious 
oiling  are  vitally  needed,  but  the  latter  operation 
must  be  done  sparingly. 

By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  modern 
brakes  are  lined  with  some  kind  of  asbestos  fabric. 
A  minority  is  of  the  mctal-to-meial  type.  The 
later  type  is  generally  fitted  with  internal  ex- 
panding shoes.  It  will  be  found  necessar>'  to 
give  these  brakes  a  regular  treatment  of  oil  in 
order  to  prevent  squeaking  and  excessive  wear. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  friction  surfaces  of 
asbestos-lined  brakes  must  not  be  soaked  in  oil, 
as  this  destroys  the  grip  and  makes  the  brake 
useless,  or  nearly  so.  I- or  this  reason  the  new 
driver  must  be  very  careful  not  to  get  an  over- 
dose of  oil  in  the  differential  housing,  as  the 
lubricant  creeps  into  the  axle  tubes  and  thence 
finds  its  way  to  the  brake  drums.  Owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  roads  are  built  with  a  crowned 


surface,  the  right  hand  brake  will  get  most  of  this 
excess  oil  seepage,  and  the  result  will  be  an  un- 
even action  of  the  two  brakes.  There  is  no  way 
of  taking  up  this  difference,  and  the  inevitable 
result  is  skidding,  something  that  no  driver  looks 
forward  to  with  pleasure. 

It  docs  not  take  long,  nor  is  it  a  tiresome  job, 
occasionally  to  examine  the  brakes,  and  this 
inspection  should  be  made  on  a  systematic  basis, 
at  stated  intervals. 

Assuming  that  washing  and  oiling  have  been 
conscientiously  attended  to,  the  motorist  should 
go  over  all  tumbuckles,  wing  nuts  and  other 
small  parts  that  may  reasonably  be  suspected  of 
getting  out  of  adjustment.  Next  the  wheels 
should  be  jacked  up  and  revolved  by  hand,  and 
in  this  way  any  trouble  in  the  brake  drums  will 
at  once  become  apparent.  I  f  the  shoe  is  dragging 
a  gentle  hiss  will  be  heard  and  the  wheel  will  not 
turn  with  any  snap.  The  latter  condition  may 
be  brought  about  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  fric- 
tion of  differentials,  etc.  Dragging  of  the  brakes 
may  be  put  down  to  one  of  three  causes,  distorted 
shoes,  stiff  control  linkage  and  incorrect  adjust- 
ment. Distorted  shoes  are  not  often  found  ex- 
cept in  band  brakes  of  the  external  contracting 
type.  Stiff  control  linkage  may  usually  be  recti- 
fied by  bending  a  rod  and  introducing  some  oil. 
Incorrect  adjustment  simply  calls  for  proper 
manipulation  of  the  turnbuckle  or  wing  nuts 
provided  for  just  such  contingencies. 

There  is  still  another  very  occasional  cause  of 
brake  dragging,  and  that  is  the  breaking  of  one 
of  the  little  helical  springs  used  to  hold  internal 
expanding  shoes  away  from  contact  with  the 
drum  when  they  are  not  actually  performing 
their  appointed  functions.  This  may  be  rectified 
by  taking  off  the  wheel  and  placing  a  new  spring. 
A  temporary  roadside  repair  is  made  by  anchor- 
ing the  broken  end  of  the  spring  with  string  or, 
better  still,  wire. 

If  ordinary  usage  proves  that  the  brakes  are 
lacking  in  power  properly  to  control  the  progress 
of  the  car,  adjustments  may  be  made  with  the 
turnbuckles  or  wing  nuts,  but  if  this  does  not 
cure  the  trouble  the  chances  are  that  it  is  due 
to  wear  of  the  fabric  lining.  This  condition  calls 
for  just  one  thing,  replacement,  which  is  not  so 
hard  a  job  as  the  average  motorist  is  inclined  to 
consider  it. 
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What  Goodyear  Cords  Will  Do  For  You 


FLEXIBILITY  is  the  vital  essential  to  the 
remarkable  results  which  users  are  get' 
ting  from  Goodyear  Cord  Tires.  It 
makes  the  tires  resiUent,  fest,  light'running, 
sturdy  and  strong. 

It  resists  road  injury.  It  enables  the  car  to 
coast  farther  with  the  power  shut  off.  It 
makes  the  motor's  work  easier  in  hill'climbing 
and  in  ordinary  running. 

It  gives  more  comfort  to  the  passengers  in 
the  car. 

And  those  passengers  also  ride  on  a  larger  air 
cushion  because  the  tires  are  larger. 


Because  they  accomplish  these  results.  Good' 
year  Cord  Tires  have  found  first  favor  with 
thousands  of  motorists  who  count  last  cost 
more  important  than  first  cost. 

These  users  seek  tire  and  car  economy,  just  as 
you  do.  .They,  like  you,  want  the  maximum 
of  mileage  with  the  minimum  of  annoyance 
and  delay. 

And  they  have  learned  that  the  service  and 
the  comfort  of  Goodyear  Cords,  which  make 
their  higher  price  a  minor  consideration,  are 
not  approximated  in  any  other  tire. 

The  Goodyear  Tire        Rubber  Company 
Akron.  Ohio 
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Motors 

for 

Trucks 


arc  rapid  1\  hcin^  adopted 
as  standard  by  many  of 
America's  truck  liuilders, 
bec^ause  the  combination  of 
Waukesha  materials  and  de- 
sign produce  a  decree  of 
efficiency  and  econtjmy  of 
oi^eration  found  in  no  other 
truck  motors. 


Truck  users  — prospective 
buyers— truck  manufuctur- 
ers— write  f<ir  TiiE  FACTS 


Waukesha  Motor  Co. 

Waukesha.  Wis. 


In  replacing  brake  linings  the  bands  or  shoes 
arc  removed  from  the  axle.  After  placing  them 
in  a  vise  knock  the  rivets  ofT  with  a  cold  chisel 
and  hammer.  Strips  of  the  lining  preferred  arc 
next  cut  to  the  prof>cr  size  and  the  necessary 
holes  are  cut  with  a  drill  punch,  after  which  the 
material  is  placed  in  position  on  the  bands. 
Fairly  soft  rivets  are  passed  through  the  holes 
and  are  headed  down  securely  at  the  back  of  the 
bands,  care  being  exercised  to  sink  the  bolts  wdl 
in,  so  that  no  shoulders  project.  During  this 
operation  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
material  does  not  wrinkle  in  between  the  rivets. 

The  importance  of  having  adequate  and  effi- 
cient brakes  can  not  be  estimated.  Whatever 
else  he  neglects  the  motorist  must  not  fail  to  give 
the  braking  system  careful  attention.  His  own 
safety  depends  on  it  and,  moreover,  the  safety 
of  the  general  public  is  involved.  Even,-  car 
owner  ought  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  brake 
construction  and  operation  and,  no  matter  what 
other  maintenance  "chores"  he  may  leave  to 
the  repair  man,  he  should  make  his  own  inspec- 
tions of  the  braking  system. 


Every  motorist  knows  that  it  is  desirable  to 
draw  off  the  oil  from  the  crankcase  at  frci^uent 
intervals.    Many  drivers  simply  throw  ihjs  oil 
away,  but  this  is  a  mistake.    It  is  perfectly  p«si- 
ble  to  filter  the  oil  and  having  cleaned  it  of  im- 
purities to  use  it  again  in  the  engine.  The 
foreign  matter  found  in  oil  drawn  off  from  the 
car  is  metallic  powder,  chips  of  carbon  and  similar 
grit,  which  cause  wear  on  the  bearings  and  in  the 
final  event  choke  up  the  oil  pipes.    A  simple 
filter  for  use  in  this  connection  may  be  made  from 
a  large  tin  can  of  about  a  five  gallon  size.    A  piece 
of  muslin  is  suspended  over  the  top  of  the  can  and 
in  this  is  placed  a  deep  layer  of  sawdust.  Possi- 
bly the  best  way  is  to  stitch  the  end  of  the  muslin 
to  a  metal  rin^^  which  will  fit  over  the  top  of  the 
can.    I  he  oil  is  poured  into  the  sawdust,  which 
retains  all  the  foreign  substances.    It  is  a  good 
plan  to  drill  a  hole  and  put  in  a  faucet  or  lap 
about  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  can.  In 
this  way  the  cleansed  oil  may  be  drawn  off. 
while  any  sediment  that  may  be  left  will  remain 
in  the  bottom  of  the  can  below  the  level  of  the  tap. 
— Sunday  Call,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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CHANDLER  SIX 

Limuiuinc,  S2595  (.  u.  h.  Cleveland 


This  Car  Pleases  the  Most 
Discriminating  Purchasers 

The  Type  17  Chanrller  Limousine  combines  Iwaufy  of  IxhIv 
desiRn  and  fini>h  with  supi-rior  mechanical  service  in  an  unusual 
dfRrcc.  On  ihc  famous  Chandler  Chassis  is  mounted  a  luxur- 
ious, (iijfnitied  carriage  of  such  character  and  relincmcnt  as  lo 
please  the  most  dist  riminatinj;  families.  Material  and  workman- 
ship throuKhoul  are  of  highest  <jualit\.  AH  furnishings  and 
apiKiinlmenls  are  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  car. 

L"f>on  reciuest  we  shall  he  |>leased  to  mail  hooklel  descrip- 
tive of  the  se\  eral  closed  car  (  handler  niixlels. 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

2209-2239  East  ISlst  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cabtr  Adilrffs:  "Channtolot" 


NEW  YORK  CtTY 

Urarly  Murray  Muiors  tlorp. 
IKK  J  Ilruadway 


BOSTON.  MASS. 

Chantllrr  Motors  o(  N.  ti., 
1 1  lU  Uoylsloii  Slri-et 


Inc., 


DETROIT.  MICH. 

G<>r(k>r)  Auto  Salt's  Co  . 
ItKKI  \V«xlwartl  Avfiiuf 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

IIi-rlH-rl-Cook  &  Co.. 
Cor.  Hruad  &  l<ace  St. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TlKj!,.  .r  Hay. 
'iSii  MichiKan  .'\ venue 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

L<"wi<*  AuiLi  Con)|xiny. 
IVIK)  Washinnlon  Ave. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

CuyalKiKa  SaK~>  Co  . 
4400  Euclid  Avi-nup 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

Avoinian  Lynn.  Inc  , 
r>91l)  IVnn  Avcnui' 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

V.  C.  Ci>lwclJ  Co.. 
Race  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

I'liiaxrk  Motor  Siilt-s  CO 
\'X*>  Van  Nfsa  Avcnui- 


DEALKHS  FN  HI'NDKEDS  OF  OTHER  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


The  Readers'  Servi>  e  will  s've  advice  regarding  office  equipment.  stationer>',  etc. 
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The  presence  of  the 
Buda  Motor  in  truck  or 
pleasure  car  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  quality  in  the  vehi- 
cle through  the  strength 
of  the  Buda  Company 
behind  it.  But,  stiJl  more 
is  it  a  guarantee  because 
it  is  a  piece  of  fine  ma- 
chinery, which  does  Us  luor^ 
superbly — day  after  day, 
year  after  year.  You  will 
find  it  in  many  of  Amer- 
ca*s  greatest  trucks, 

THE  BUDA  COMPANY 
Harvey    ^6uuJr«b  Illinois 


The  Fine  Product 
of  35  Earnest  "Years 

The  Buda  Motor  is  ac- 
knowledged the  standard 
in  its  field.  Its  unequal- 
led record  is  the  result  of 
the  Buda  Company's  35 
year  policy,  "Perfor- 
mance, not  Price." 


BUDA  TRUCK  MOTOR  1 
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Stromberg  Equipped 

Mannon  Breaks 

Coast  to  Coast  Record 

A  stup>cndous  feat! — in- 
disputable proof  of  the 
wonderful  serviceability 
of  the  New  Stromberg 
Carburetor! 

S  B.  Stwens,  of  Rome,  N-  Y . 
Chairman  of  Amcric.in  Dcferi!* 
N>cirty  with  his  Slrombtry;- 
r<)ui|)]>e(i  MarmoD  n,  broke  the 
it>;iAl  10  coa$t  record  by  two 
•lays. 

It  required  just  5  days,  18 
lH>urs  .10  ininutcs  from  New 
\  <irt  {  ity  to  San  Frandaco — 
.4,476  mUcs. 

We  want  to  show  you  how  the 
New  SlromlicrK  will  make  yottrt 
a  bc-llcr  car.  Write  to-day! 
Stjitc  name,  model  and  year  of 
y4mr  car. 

Stroab«T  Mo<sr  DcricM  C*. 
Dept.  E.  «4  £.  2Stli  Strett.  Ckica«« 


5Ave  ybuf 


Get  5,000  MilesMoreService;?2t!!u^s?^ 

Studdi  J  Treads  t he &.-iine  as  European  Motorists  hax-e 
been  doing  for  over  three  years.  30,000  American  Mo- 
torists have  done  this  in  the  last  8  months  and  we 
saving  $50.00  to  $200  a  year  in  tire  expense. 

5,000  Miles  Without  Puncture  ?ai^£S!j 

Ret  vMth  every  Durable  Steel  Studded  Tread. 

We  Deliver  Free    press  and  allow ^Wl  toy^St- 
C^^'.^l  n:^<.Aiin*  offered  to  motoristsin  new  tcr- 
special  UlSCOUnt  ritory  on  firtt  shipment  dhwt  4  — 
from  tiM  factory.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  details 
8«siir«  and  put  in  your  tire  sizas. 

rm  MAIL  TODAY- SAVL  THE  DISCOUNT  •  ^ 
Tha  Colorado  Tlr«  &  Ijeathar  Co.  I 

IK*.').',  Trrut  Itldr  .  Dcnor,  CoUnMto.    J  ii  Trm»ywH>llM  KMc-.  B 

rhlrtm,  ni.    :tf>kiiH>  n>ol»«rlli  BM(.,  N«w  York  Ol;.  | 

Without  obtiiriition  aerx)  mc  fre*  eataloc,  copy  of  grmnuitM.  _ 

■  nunpU?  and  IxwkWt  "10,000  MilM  on  One S«t  of  Tlrw."  | 

_    Nanw —  .   H 

I   Mdr«ss    I 

ll^li^TiraS^ag.j^^ 
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LUXURY 


Luxury  is  something  more  than  comfort,  something 
more  than  beauty  and  something  more  than  style.  It 
is  even  something  more  than  a  combination  of  all  three. 
It  lies  not  only  in  making  a  cushion  soft ;  it  includes 
arranging  that  cushion  at  angles  and  heights  to  suit 
the  position  of  the  body.  It  means  more  than  an  engine 
which  ceaselessly  propels  the  car;  it  conceives  an  engine 
which  starts  and  stops  with  so  little  friction  that  one 
glides  from  motion  to  rest,  or  from  rest  to  motion. 
Luxury  is  sensuousness,  softness,  silence. 

The  numerous  refinements  in  the  Pierce^ Arrow  Car 
give  it  an  effect  of  opulence,  a  justifiable  opulence  built 
upon  and  around  a  dependable  and  hard-headed  piece 
of  machinery. 

THE  PIERCE'ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO  '  BUFFALO  N  Y 

PIERCE 
ARROW 
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Work  and  Play  Books 


4iMl(4)npFire 
Girl  slioiiJcl  \t*n 
thcst  clcrm 
Books 


A  Sf  i  of  Books 
for  EvrryHom 
Every  Mwol, 


Play-Love  Directed— Work-Love  Developed 

Eleven  splendid  volumes  that  teach  while  they  amuse,  and  inspire 
while  they  entertain. 

Often  used  by  adults  because  of  their  practical  and  thorough  nature. 

The  Books  and  Their  Authors 


CARPENTRY,  by  Prof.  Edwin  W,  Foster 
ELECTRICITY,  by  Prof.  John  F.  Wood- 
hull 

GARDENING,  by  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw 
HOME  DECORATION,  by  Prof.  Charles  F. 
Warner 

HOUSEKEEPING,  by  Elizabeth  Hale  Gil- 
man 


MECHANICS,  by  Fred  T.  Hodgson 
NEEDLECRAF'I .  by  Effie  Archer  Archer 
OUTIXX)R  STORTS,  by  Claude  Miller 
OUTDOOR  WORK,  by  Mary  Rogers  Miller 
WORKING  IN  METAL,  by  Charles  Conrad 
Sleffel. 

GUIDE  AND  INDEX.   Introductory  Artiae 
by  Chesire  L.  Boone. 


Read  What  **The  Nation"  Says: 

**It  would  not  be  eas>'  to  think  of  anything  within  the  ranRC  of  a  young  person's  capabilities  that  is  not 
presented  in  them.  They  show  how  to  make  a  sundial,  build  an  aeroplane,  light  a  summer  camp  by 
electricity,  arrange  flowers,  weave  rugs,  take  care  of  yourself  if  you  are  lost  in  the  woods,  raise  chickens, 
and  a  thousand  other  things.  They  inform  as  well  as  instruct,  for  in  them  are  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as.  What  tools  did  a  boy  use  in  the  seventeenth  centur>'?  Why  is  every  toad  wonh  twenty  dol- 
lars to  the  garden  he  blesses  with  his  presence?    How  were  the  pyramids  built? 

"The  directions  are  plain  and  full,  the  type  is  large,  and  the  illustrations  numerous  and  directly  related 
to  the  text" 

Each  book  contains  a  colored  frontispiece,  eight  full  page  half  tone  illustrations  and  hun- 
dreds of  line-cuts.  Handsomely  bound  in  green  cloth  decorated  with  gold.  Sold  separately 
or  in  sets.  At  all  bookstores.  Each  JJi.oo  net.   Illustrated  descriptiv€  booklet  sent  JreeonreqMest, 


Garden  City 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


New  York 
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The  Pr«nklin  Touring  CUr-Weithl.  22M0  Poandi- Price.  SlOSO.    I'.  U.  B.  SyracDK,  N.  Y. 

The  FRANKLIN  GAR 


AS  SOON  as  a  motorist  gets 
critical  about  the  way  a  car 
performs  —  he  is  headed 
straight  for  the  Franklin  Car. 

For  the  Franklin  Car  stands  to- 
day, as  it  has  stood  from  the  begin- 
ning, for  Coni/hrt,  Safety  and  Economy. 
And  all  experience  goes  to  prove 
that  the  only  way  to  attain  these 
factors  in  any  efficient  degree  is 
through  the  Franklin  principles  of 
scientific  Ught-iveight  and  jUxibility. 

Franklin  Scientific  Lijjht- Weight 
Means  Just  This— 

Build  each  part  of  the  Jtrongeu  material 
for  the  work  it  has  to  do— and  proportion 
iu  jize  to  exactly  the  stren^h  needed 
for  that  work. 

Then  you  will  get  a  mechanism  equally 
strong  all  over— «o  excejs  nveigftt  anynvhere. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  excessive  size 
of  parts  guarantees  extra  safety. 

Excess  aveig/i/  always  means  rigidity — and 
rigidity  always  means  lack  of  comfort,  lack 
of  economy,  and  a  definite  loss  of  safety. 

Now,  mount  this  evenly  balanced,  flex- 
ible mcclianism  on  the  Franklin  resilient 


ivooJ  frame— AnA  you  have  a  car  that  is 
flexible  ull  over.  A  car  that  eases  itself 
and  its  riders  over  all  roads. 

Here  Are  Facts  Every  Motoriitl 
Ought  to  Know 

The  heavier  a  car  and  the  more  rigid  it 
is — the  more  it  will  pound  the  road;  the 
more  the  parts  will  wear;  the  greater  the 
cost  of  gasoline,  tires,  repairs  and  upkeep; 
the  higher  the  depreciation;  the  less  the 
comfort  and  safety  in  driving  the  car. 

The  Franklin  Touring  Car  iveig/ts  only 
22S0  pounds. 

It  is  a  stronger  car,  easier  riding,  easier 
to  control,  than  a  4000-pound  CJH—and 
twice  as  safe. 

To  the  thoughtful  motorist — the  man 
who  is  thinking  about  his  car  in  terms  of 
use, of  tlie  safety  of  his  fanu'ly  and  himself, 
of  the  investment  value  of  his  car  andW/a/ 
service  he  ought  to  get  in  return  for  running 
expense — the  Franklin  Car  is  worth  seeing 

TmaiKi  Car  2ZS0  Hn.  I185O.0O 

Kiim»i,Ml  2190  lU.  ISOaOO 

4-ftutnttr  RtaJiur   22SO  llM   1 8 50.00 

CairiiUi  2550  ItM.   2650.00 

25«5  It*.   2750.00 

Bnuthsm  2540  )bk  -  270a00 

Tmim  Ur  2680  Ita   lOOaoO 

Limmrint  2M0  Ibt.  JOOaOO 

A!l  fHtu  F  O.  B.  Sfrttuit 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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Actual 
Size 


mm 


'FOR  THE 


New  YORK  CI 

^  r'ECIALIST  m\ 
O'SUSES  OF  m 

tXtEPARED  FOR  Tl 

PRcscHirrioN  or  t» 
DENTAL  PROFESSIOK 

UNDER  AUTHORITY 
BY 

FORHAN  COm  lno« 

Haw  YoOR.  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  A. 


Use  DaUy 
Like  a 
Dentifrice 

Start  before  you  have 
the  symptoms  so  com- 
mon among  those  past 
40 ;  inflamed  or  reced- 
in  g  gums,  an  early  warn- 
ing   of  approaching 
Pyorrhea    (or  Riggs' 
Disease)  causing 
loosening  of  the  teeth. 
Use   Forhan's  Pyor- 
r  h  e  a  Preparation 
daily  like  a  dentifrice. 
It  will  prevent  Pyor- 
rhea, keep  your  gums 
hard,  and  save  your 
teeth.     But    if  you 
believe  you  already 
have  Pyorrhea 
CONSULT  YOUR 
DENTIST  at  once, 
as   his  treatment  is 
vitally  neccssar}). 
He    will  probably 
prescribe  the  Prep- 
aration as  an  aid  to 
I    his  treatment.  It 
brings  prompt  relief 
in  most  cases.  Very 
pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Large  tube  (as  Ulustrated) 
50c.  H  your  druggut  ha»> 
n't  it,  send  us  his  name 
wilK  lOc.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  send  3  trial  lubes 
(enough  for  your  family 
and  ftiends).  F  o  r  h  a  a 
Company,  29  Elm  St., 
New  York. 


PDMPEIAN 

□LIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS  FRESH 

THE  STANDARD  IMPORTED  OLIVE  OIL 


The  SOLDIER'S 


CATECHISM 


Q.    Why  do  you  ciMd  thU  book? 

A.  Because  the  information  it  presents  nuy 
be  a  Valuable  part  of  my  equipment  as  a 
citiien  to-morrow. 

Q.    Why  ia  it  ao  emsy  to  understand? 

A.  Because  it  takes  the  practical  forra  of 
questions  and  answers  in  simple,  non-techm- 
cal  language. 

O.  How  may  you  ba  aaaured  of  it*  au- 
tnoritatira  valua? 

A.  By  the  fact  that  it  is  endoised  bjr  the 
Army  War  ColleRO  and  contains  an  introduc- 
tion by  Major -General  Hugh  L.  Scott. 


Compiled  by  MAJOR  F.  C.  BOLLES  and  CAPTAINS 
E.  C.  JONES  and  J.  S.  UPHAM 

IllustfateJ.  Nil  $1.00  At  aU  Bookstores  Juslo^ 
Doubled  ay.  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Know 


How  the  pin  oak  gets  its  name? 
What  wild  flower  has  two  distinct 
types  of  blossoms  in  one  season? 
The  name  of  our  most  beautiful  bird? 
These  with  hundreds  of  other  interesting  facts  are  told  ia 

The  Pocket  Nature  Library 

Its  four  wonderful  volumes  will  tell  you  all  about  btrd^  the 
wild  flowers  and  the  trees.  More  than  700  color  plates,  1000 
text  page*.  A  circular  showing  color  illustrations,  etc,  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

Cai^enCity  DOUBLEDAY.PACEACO.   New  YoA 


Photography^  Good  Sport 

but  the  results  are  not  always  satis- 
factory. Ask  practical  help  from  the 
Photo-Man  with  The  Readers'  Service. 
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EXECUTIVE  TRAINING 


^V-^^  I    ■■Mil  ^^ 

The  world's  greatest  short-cut 

The  Panama  Canal  shortens  the  water  route  advertising,  business  corrcsiwndence,  credits,  corpo- 

from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  8,(KM)  miles.  ration  finance.  accountinR,  auditing  and  cost  finding. 

It  establishes  a  new  direct  route  from  Ix.mlon  to         »^**^hes  the  broad  fundamentals  of  business. 
Australia.  The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

It  doubles  the  efficiency  of  Ihe  United  States        Among  the  40,(MK)  subscribers  are  such  men  as: 

Navy.  Alfred  I.  UuPont,  of  the  DuPont  Powder  t'om- 

.   .  .         ...     .      n  .u  I)anies.  capitalized  at  $1«0.000.000:   Melville  W. 

This  huge  excavation  uniting  two  Oceans-the  \y    Presiclent  of  the  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  a  !!il,.500.()0() 

dream  of  centunes  realuse<l-is  a  monumental  corporation;   (leo.  M.  Veriiv.  President  of  the 

example  of  modern  busmess-like  methods  of  doing  American  Rolling  Mills,  a  *5.0()0.000  corporation; 

things-finding  the  direct  rou  c  whatever  the  cost  ^^illiam  H.  InuerM^ll.  Marketing  ManageV  of  the 

Though  built  ui)on  a  huge  scale,  the  Funama  C  anal  i,-     i  ^^,ch  company  in  the  worl.l;  M.  A.  Hawkins.  General 

is  a  simple  application  of  the  shttrl  rut  method  of  Safes  Manager  of  the  l  ord  Motor  Car  Co..  an<i  scure?;  of  uthcn 

business  pro-ress.  e^iually  prumincnt. 

The  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service  of  the  Advisory  Council 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is  a  carefully  planned        Both  businc*^  .mil  e<lucaiionjil  authority  of  the  highest 

and  practically  executed  short  cut  to  business  hurwl-  Mamlintf  are  represented  in  the  .Advisory  Council  of  the  Al«. 

..         ,  ,,  amicr  iiamiUon  Institute.    I  his  Counctl  include»  I- rank  A. 

edge-  a.  business  training    that  otherwise    would  Vanderlip.  President  of  the  National  C  ity  B.ink;  Iud«e  E.  H. 

take  years  of  lon'^  and  bitter  experience  to  acquire.  t^ary,  head  of  the  U.  s.  Steel  Cornoration;  John  Ilays  Ham- 

You  might  work  a  lifetime  without  gaining  more  r;,""'^ •'^".'^'Ur^ 

•       1         II  1      i-  .T-         I  the  New  York  Lniver»ily  School  of  ( oinmcrcc;  and  Jercmiab 

than  a  smatterin.^  knowledge- a  little  of  this  and  W.  Jcnks,  ilie  statistician  and  cconomiii. 
a  little  of  that,  with  no  thorough  grasp  of  anv-  .      al    j  •    d     •  »» 

thing.    Your  business  knowledge  would  be  "shaky"  l-orging  Ahead  in  Business 

—not  broad  enough  for  a  bit  position.  „  A  careful  rcadinR  of  this  ij*.najte  book.  TorKinjt  Ahead  in 

"   -  "  ^  Business,    copy  of  which  wc  will  scnil  you  free,  will  repay  you 

Bj  1  .       .  .  •  many  times  over.    It  will  help  measure  what  you  know— what 

asea  on  the  actual  experience  or  you  <Jon't  know,  and  will  show  you  how  you  can  leam  to  pick 

the  most  succe^if ul  business  men  ^^^^  tf^'^-lf-if  X  XWX^^  I^^ZJmi^ 

A  thousand  men;s  e.x,x.rience.  ^^•ith  all  the  errors.  R^^c^f hSed" urw\Tnr>"  u%Vhl .  '''"'"^ 
expcnmenls  and  mistakes  eliminated,  put  into  your 

hands  for  your  own  use  in  business,  is  the  best  an«l         ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 
most  direct  short  rut  to  success.    This  is  what  the  176  A»tor  PUce,  N«w  York,  N.  V. 

Modern  Husiness  Course  and  .Ser\  ice  gives  you.  r  *"  "  ™  —  ~~  ~~  ~~  ~~  ~ 

u  .u    r'  J  c     •      .u     »i        1  I  Send  me  "Forfisf  Ahead  in  BsMBeu"  FREE 

Through  this  Course  and  Service,  the  .Alexander  ■ 

Hamilton  Institute  is  training  over  40.(KK)  men  in  | 

.■\merica  to-day  to  be  more  successful  in  business.  ■  Name  

It  presents  to  you  the  licst  system  and  methods  in  I 

organization  and  management,  in  interesting  and  I 

practical  form.    It  shows  you  the  most  successful  '  Address. . 

means  of  reaching  new  markets— the  most  progress-  I 

ive  principles  and  the  most  up- to  date  practice  in  |  Poeiiion  . 


Are  you  thinking  of  building: 


The  Readers'  Service  can  give  vou  helpful  suggestions 

Digitized  by  (jOOgle 


BUSINESS  HELPS 


Handle  Orders,  BilKng,  Shipping 

One-third  Faster 


Yes,  and  save  money  too. 
You  can  do  it  with  our  easy 
time-savintr  methods  and  the 

fenuncrdol 


DUPLICATOR 


Hundreds  of  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  SaveMore  than 


(if  tlio  lime  formerly  rerjuirf*!  fi>r  tlii>  \vi»rk  ami 
save  «lc'lays,  rediKV  rrror>.  simplilv  dcliiils,  (Ut  rv- 
jK-iisc.  Oni- hiu  tonicrn  with  ti>;lit  ofoiir  mai  liines 
IS  rillin^j ordi  rs  one  lliini  fasU-r  an<|  ha>  diniinalcil 
.i7  ly|)ists  ami  S  « hctkrrs,  Man\  mariufarlurcrs 
eel  copies  of  <>r(ler>  for  shop  foreuien.  billing,  l>«>ok- 
keepiii^.  firaynu-n.  ^hijipiiiL'.  bilU  of  ladins.  etc..  all 
with  one  writing  and  without  rarUon  (►;i|ier.  The 
>avinc  of  time  is  always  im[)ortant;  the  s:i\in>:  of 
tnoney  frequently  jxiys  for  the  machine  in  «lay>. 


tot 


Quicker  handling,  reduced  labor  and  less  crfx?n?ic 
are  all  [wssihie  in  your  order,  billing  and  shippins 
>lc|iarlmctits  ami  we  can  prove  it.  There  arc  many  other  jolr'. 
nritiirxl  >our  office  which  you  can  put  on  the  Commercial  DujJi- 
calur  savini;  lime  and  money.  One  boy  or  Kirl  doo  it  aII 
.N<j  lyt-e  to  M'l  No  stencils  to  cut.  Co|>ies  are  nude  dimt 
(nmi  oricinal  matlcr  written  with  pcncO,  pen  or  tvpewTiter 
knluirx  ertijr>.  The  Commercial  DuDticator  i-i  the  easiest 
iiorlin*;.  Li-io-t.  most  universally  adaptable  duplicatini;  nwchinr 
in  ihe  v.orlH.  It  will  help  >-ou  speed  up  ytiUT  order,  billhwajid 
-liippint-  «ark,  rcfturc  error*  and  cut  expense.  Tell  uslvMryo* 
<!<>  that  work  now  and  get  our  money -savins  facts  bjr  retun 
mail,    \\  rite  now. 

Duplicator  Manufacturing:  Co.,  729  Commercial  Duplicator  Building,  Chicago 

Salei  Affentu  in  All  Principal  Cities 


THE  WAR, 

Gives  You  \bur 

OPPORTUNITY/ 

Nr.lrlv  i-.i»nn{.»' tiiilni.'.  mrti  h>i 

Ji-m^  ami  Imi. I  itn;  1  ill- crn'. -nif  „ 
liiloriii jtixn  «)•  ut  oticie  ii.  t  hi.v%  lu  »<•  ^ 
11. tr  .1  »tutr       our  K'«-4t  fniriKO 
Iri'lr.  ttr  turn  in  Uiil'Ur  tnt^iiir'.'.  .ilrr.t.U 
■  iliUltlr.),  J6,i>        •),!•••   •••titl  jltr»i)i  .ilkili^f"^' 

ii>^  ittily.   Aii  J  II.  .ill  thr  I'tiiinl  Sutr«  luf  lly  in-irc 
Ill-Ill   *,  <»  mm    .,i-tviik  itf  titr  |trijtr\.i..iial   rxp-  rl 
ii.rivr\.  Af  ifA'iy  tti  i-r'ttit  t^>  tlie  hfh,'^fit    Iftiun  I  l  -r 
trAltK'l  «|*«-'  i4lutf  lij  till  the  new  |iu«i(lun\  ii(iciiinA; 
e-»ef)f»hrie. 

Our  New  Foreign  Trade 
Needs  Specialists 

At  >  fei  ei»t  tneetini:  <'tthe  N.nl-  nil  I  <itci.;<i  Tr»  Ir  Co'im  tU  »ttrr.He.|  by 
■  1^.111  lui*  ni  »ii  I'  ll  li  trr*.  lure  li.jnl-  .nil)  I  n.iii.  irs»,  it  >»  i.n.itiii  i  .  lOy 
iK-rr-J  Ih^t  llir  in^.l  j.rcs-l-i.;  Inrj  tut  liirn  liaiiir  I  1  <  j\vl»l  i:i  tun  I 
IiMi;  ii-ir  nf*  »iitl.j  in-'r  I  iie  S'"ir  - -ir  ff.in  the  fki  »li;hrr'l  .iipI  f  »rr. 
I>in>tr*t  «*.ij.tt*li*ts  '•h«>  afi"  ^i-rnilln.;  nulluinv  t'» 'lr»rl  |i  ir  lirit  M.  rM 
|:t  irkrt-.      Jlr.  ..I.  r  .1  furri .; It  tf  i' Ic  "il*"  ull-l  in ■  1  iH ■  lr.i »i*       ' '  f       *" » ■ 

O  Write  Now  for  Valuable  New 

L*  Ixllilli  Booklet  on   Foreign  Trade 

A  i  ti'lc  it  .•<.r%'*  it\  1  ti^l.'Ti  Trails  U^y  l-^rn  fT^or^'l  hy  I'-Ia-A"! 
!  V  iti4;  I'r  #:t.      ■ '    ' '  '       '       •    '   ■        '  •       '  •   .'•I  ■    ■  .  f*  •! 

•  .       't  H'tr»c  ' 

lltiMut  »Wt*'^'i    .   ,  :;. 
I'  i^|rfr«1  m  i  ^h"t'  ■  : 

I  r  .  I     .1   •  ^  .  If  •jatnin^;  ' 

•  l-i-tV  !*• 


BUSINESS  TRAINING  CORPORATION 

210  Cam«ron  BIdv..  New  York  City 


Opportunities  in  Law! 

Willi  Ki.ljv  lot  €iui  nrw  book  that  telU  aboul  thr  opportuoiiie* 
I  'I  llir  U»  trainril  man  ia  til  linn  of  tMilaiM— ia  the  a<tl*c  nncdc*  c4 
Um  III. I  111  |H..litiLt     The  (ifictical  tr&ininK  jrou  Demi  oa  oaw  be  yourt — 

it^'ht  n  )'#ui  -na  hnmc. 

Write  for  Free  Book  J^OT'^:^';- "u*^ 

nic  (ui  It  lu  .U>  — niiai .    Oi>)«rtiujlt>  t>  .::aUiDe. 
Aarrican  Sdiooi  at  C»TTt*v»mi*miu,  Dt^.  L-9347.  Oicac*.  U.  S.  A. 


E  A  BANKER 


I'rrtare  b\  iniil  ibi  Ihit  hi^h p<t.^cHton. la  ohuli  uiicre  UK  HI IX: 
t'firt-inilk^.  Sltiii'inttis'lerm.  DlplomA  aw&riird.  Srtid  ^  Crrr 
>.«  k    -  ll..-      »<-.oiiic»  lUntrr  •'ttX.AK  (.  At.CDkN.  Pn- 

WIKRir.iN  MIIOUL  or  UKSKlSti 
4*IM  rnit  ■•luir  <«tr««t,  (Mtl.rMlirK  OHIO 


Q  SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

\  .\  ■  ,.f  f-»rtv  levvin*  ia  the  hi*t.  ry.  f'rni.  iinj.-ttirr  and  vriOaf 

•'I  II. r  '>hurt-^lury  taucht  by  Dr.  J.  Hers  KarawdM,  fbr  yean 
Kdllur  ul  l.lpplarott  ■.  i^r  ,  .t.'.j  .-.'t-c /.f  /  r:r^  n  ^a^tn 

The  Home  Correcpondence  School 

I>r.  I  ^rn>ri>.  |>rpt    MS.  Nprlafflria.  Mbm. 

The  Readers'  Service  gives  informa- 
tion about  Schools 


$10,000  a  YMir 


Til    aVI-MIKI   AiLOl'MAN'r  W 
;>i«vihri'  r  .\.  e« ^irin^tiiifi     Le*m  by 
-(•,irr  Juiiir*     Certilinl  I'litittC  A«.'-i»  MlDi.' 

MiMinj,       liMn<,  lUnVInk!.  Br» 
T  trtjf  V .  Ilii»lnr%»  Orinnl^rr.  A'l> ' 
!      H.<iVlrr|.lin:,  Itiic^tmcnls,  kc  .1  i  ^  . 
I'rf|i»re  ut  li"i'ir  (nr  l.»rv:ri  Income, 
■c.r  Itool  <}  »t.nini:  ilir  binlncst  In 
\  mil  rr  Ir  l       l*'pt.  Q, 

I  nUrr^Kl  ltn«l»r««  Iwvtllalv 
17  llldiua  .t>r 
\i-ii  Xiirh.   X.  t 
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Googl 


When  the  Whistle  Blows 


The  healthy  toiler  who  is 
properly  nourished  is  not 
trying  to  see  how  little  he 
can  do  for  his  wages.  He 
drops  his  work  when  the 
whistle  blows  with  the  satis- 
faction and  pride  of  having 
put  in  a  full  day's  work. 
Health  for  the  toiler  with 
hand  or  brain  comes  from 
an  easily  digested  food  that 
is  rich  in  muscle-building, 
brain-making  material. 


Shredded  Wheat 

is  the  most  perfect  ration  ever  devised  for  men  and  women  who 
do  things,  because  it  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  body  build- 
ing nutriment  in  smallest  bulk,  with  the  least  tax  upon  the  di- 
gestive organs.  It  contains  all  the  body  building  material  in  the 
whole  wheat  grain,  including  the  bran-coat  which  is  so  useful 
in  keeping  the  alimentary  tract  clean  and  healthy.  It  is  the 
favorite  food  of  the  outdoor  man 
and  the  indoor  man. 

Two  shredded  wheat  bUcuiU  with  milk  or 
cream  for  breakfast  will  supply  all  the  nutri- 
ment needed  for  a  half  day's  work  or  play.  Also 
deliciously  nourishing  for  any  meal  when 
served  with  sliced  bananas,  baked  apples  or 
other  fresh  or  preserved  fruits. 

Made  only 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Comply,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Digitized  by  Google 


^  Shavinl 


You  say  " W'Uiams'  "—the  dealer  says 
"which  form**— you  pick  your  favorite 
^and  ancther  long  term  of  shaving  com- 
fort is  assured.  Why  grub  along  with  a 
near-soap  when  the  real  thing  is  right 
at  your  elbow  ? 

No  beard  ever  bullied  Williams*  lather 
and  no  skin  ever  resented  its  cool,  sooth- 
ing touch.  "Something  new"  may  have 
an  inviting  perfume  aiid  a  snappy  wrap- 


per  but  there  is  a  wiry  beard  and  a  ta 
skin  to  be  reckoned  with.  Willian]^ 
something  old.  Its  thick,  creamy,  so 
ing  lather  has  met  and  conquered  ei 
shaving  problem  for  75  years. 

WlUtams'  Shaving  Soap  comes  in  mvctvI 
convenienf  formj: 

Stick,  Powder,  Cream,  Liqvii 

and  in  round  cakes 

Send  1 3c  i  n  sUunps  for  •  trial  size  of  the  four  forms  tben 
Thendecide  which  you  prefer  oraead  4c  in  •tamp«f  oc  m 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  GLASTONBURY,  CONX 

*\  AJJihe  finishing  touch  to  your  Mhaoe  with  IViUiams'  luxurious  Talc  Powdet 

Google 


THE  COUNTHV  Lirt  H»l:iS.  (iAIDilN  CITS,  N_W  VOWC 


Diyiiized  by  Google 


Diyiiized  by  Google 


This  book  should  be  retiirned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incxirre< 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specifier 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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